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SERMON  L* 


THEY  PROFESS  THAT  THEY  KNOW  GOD  :  BUT  IN  WORKS  THEY  DENY  HIM,  BEING  ABOMINABLE,  AND  DISOBEDIENT,  AND  UNTO 

EVERY  GOOD  WORK  REPROBATE.      TITUS  i.   16. 


Since  it  is  too  obvious,  that  many  persons  are  apt  to 
satisfy  themselves  with  the  mere  profession  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  to  reckon  that  while  they  explicitly  own  the 

^   true  religion  they  are  sound  Christians  and  good  protes- 

V-tants,  without  considering  whether  that  religion  carries 
^due  and  suitable  impressions  on  their  hearts  or  not;  I  have 

^therefore  thought  it  might  not  be  umiseful,  to  discourse  a 

—  little  from  this  Scripture,  and  show  the  vanity  and  insig- 
nificance of  an  empty  profession,  a  profession  which  re- 

'^  futes  and  contradicts  itself.  To  make  way  for  what  I  in- 
tend from  this  passage  of  Scripture,  there  are  a  few  things 

(^  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  recommend  to  your  notice. 

•^  First,  That  this  phrase,  the  knowing  of  God,  is  a  usual 
expression  to  signify  religion  in  general ;  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  primary,  the  most  deep  and  fundamental,  thing  in  all 
religion.  It  is,  as  I  remember  the  moralist  styles  it,  "  The 
foundation  of  foundations."  Hence,  from  so  noted  and 
principal  a  part,  the  denomination  is  put  upon  the  whole. 
To  know  God,  therefore,  is  to  own  him,  to  acknowledge 
him  as  our  God ;  and  thereupon  to  carry  ourselves  suit- 
ably towards  him.  In  the  first  commandment,  which  es- 
tablishes the  relation  betwixt  God  and  us,  it  is  intimated, 
that  if  we  will  have  him  to  be  our  God,  we  must  have  no 
other  gods  before  him,  Exod.  xx.  3.  And  again,  one  of 
the  prophets  expresses  it  by  knowing  no  other  god  but  Hwi. 
"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  from  the  land  of  Egj'pt ;  and 
thou  shalt  know  no  other  god  but  me,  for  there  is  no  sa- 
viour beside  me,"  Hos.  xiii.  4.  The  import  then  of  the 
expression,  is  to  own  him  as  God,  in  relation  to  ourselves ; 
and  consequently  to  love  and  fear  him,  to  hope  and  delight 
in  him,  and  the  like.  All  which  result  from  the  relation 
betwixt  him  and  us ;  according  to  that  well  known  obser- 
vation and  rule  among  the  Hebrews;  that  "words  of 
knowledge  import  life  and  sense,  as  consequent;  as  words 
of  life  and  sense  suppose  knowledge  antecedent." 

Secondly,  This  phrase  imports  not  only  natural  religion, 
but  also  that  which  is  revealed.  Knowing  God  therefore 
is  not  to  be  taken  so  abstractedly,  as  though  it  meant  no 
more  than  only  to  entertain  the  notion  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  practice  of  those  duties  that  we  are  led  to  by  the  light 
of  nature ;  but  more  generally  whatever  duty  he  is  pleased 
to  enjoin  also  by  revelation.  We  then  know  and  acknow- 
ledge him  as  God,  with  respect  to  his  sovereignty  and  do- 
minion, when  we  are  universally  observant  of  his  will; 
how  or  by  what  means  soever  it  is  made  known  to  us ; 

*  This  .gprinon  is  without  date ;  but  it  Is  very  probable  it  wae  preached  on 
January  Ifi,  16S0. 
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whether  it  be  by  natural  light,  or  express  superadded  reve- 
lation. And  therefore  we  find  this  expression  made  use  of 
to  signify  religion  among  the  Jews,  while  they  were  a  pe- 
culiar people  unto  God.  It  is  said,  Hezekiah,  "a  good  king, 
"  spoke  comfortably  to  the  Levites,"  to  their  hearts,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew,  "  who  taught  the  good  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,"  2  Chron.  xxx.  22.  That  is,  instructed  the  peo- 
ple in  religion,  according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  God,  which  was  then  afforded  them. 

Thirdly,  We  find  this  phrase  expressly  used  to  signify 
the  Christian  religion  in  particular.  And  thus  the  sam'ft 
apostle  uses  it  in  another  place.  "Awake  to  righteousness 
and  sin  not ;  for  some  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God,  I 
speak  this  to  your  shame,"  1  Cor.  xv.  34.  As  if  he  had 
said,  "  You  do  not  know  God,  you  do  not  demean  and  be- 
have yourselves  like  those,  who  understand  the  principles 
of  your  own  religion."  And  again,  says  the  apostle,  "Aller 
you  have  known  God,  why  turn  ye  back  to  the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  again  desire  to  be  in 
bondage  V  Gal.  iv.  9.  That  is.  Why  do  you  follow  the 
gnostics  in  mixing  judaical  and  pagan  rites  with  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ. 

Fourthly,  We  are  therefore  further  to  collect,  that  the 
apostle  does  here,  in  this  jtlace,  particularly  intend  the 
Christian  religion.  "  They  profess  that  they  know  God  ;" 
that  is,  they  profess  to  be  Christians.  For  it  is  very  evident 
he  writes  of  such,  as  professed  the  onh'  tnie  religion.  The 
teachers  who  seduced  and  corrupted  them,  it  is  evident, 
were  professed  Christians,  though  very  corrupt  and  un- 
sound ones;  for  they  endeavoured  to  deprave  others;  not 
indeed  as  avowed  adversaries  to  the  Christian  name,  but 
as  deceivers  and  gainsayers.  It  is  true,  the  apostle  said, 
they  ought  to  be  convinced ;  by  which  he  implies  that 
there  were  some  common  agreed  principles  amon?  them, 
which  might  be  the  ground  of  such  conviction.  He  calls 
them  deceivers,  who  by  cunning  insinuations  laboured  to 
pervert  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  render  it  favourable 
to  licentious  and  immoral  practices.  And  therefore  those, 
whom  they  had  perverted,  must  be  of  the  same  stamp; 
not  wholly  of  the  Jewish  religion,  for  that  their  teachers 
were  not ;  but  judaizing  Christians.  They  who  lived  so 
remote  from  Judea,  cannot  be  thought  to  have  entertained 
the  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion  entirely;  nor  so 
generally,  and  in  such  numbers,  as  is  here  irnplied,  for 
"  many  whole  houses  were  subverted,"  Tit.  i.  11.    Much 
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]es<?  can  we  suppose  the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  be 
naturally  Jews ;  lor  the  apostle  does  manilestly  describe 
ihein  by  the  common  national  taint  of  that  island,  that  is, 
an  "  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies,"  (Tit.  i.  12.)  accordmg 
to  the  character  given  of  them  by  one  of  their  own  poets. " 
Thus  are  the  people  de.-cribed,  whom  the  apostle  .speaks 
of,  namely,  the  natives  of  Crete,  who  were  converted  from 
paganism  to  the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  with 
wirich  they  mingled  many  of  the  Judaical  sentiments. 
This  therefore  being  premised,  our  way  is  plain  and  clear 
to  the  tilings  I  intend  to  insist  upon;  which  are  especially 
these  two— That  men  may  profess  the  true  religion,  and 
yet  lead  very  ill  lives  ;  and— That  they  who  do  so,  by  just 
interpretation,  may  be  said  to  deny  the  religion  they  pro- 
fess.—I  propose  to  speak  to  these  two  observations  jointly 
in  this  order. 

I.  I  shall  show  what  sort  of  profession  that  must  be, 
which  can  be  meant  in  such  a  case. 

II.  What  the  persons  who  make  it  may  be  notwith- 
standing, in  the  temper  of  their  spirits,  and  the  course  of 
their  practice. 

III.  I  shall  show  whence  it  is,  that  men  should  make 
profession  of  a  religion,  to  which  the  temper  of  their  spirits 
and  the  course  of  their  walking  are  so  repugnant.  And, 

IV.  The  vanity  of  such  a  profession,  and  how  little  it 
signifies  to  entitle'  persons  to  the  reputation  or  proper  re- 
wards of  such  a  religion. 

1.  I  shall  show  what  sort  of  profession  that  must  be, 
which  can  be  meant  in  this  ca.se,  or  was  made  by  such 
persons  as  the  apostle  speaks  of. 

1.  It  must  be  understood  to  be,  in  the  main,  but  a  nomi- 
nal profession.  These  professors  indeed  own  the  Christian 
name,  call  themselves  by  it ;  and  not  only  do  so,  but  also 
claim  the  privilege  of  being  called  Christians  by  others  : 
like  those  who  said  they  were  Jews,  when  they  vvere  not, 
but  were  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  Rev.  ii.  9.  And  St. 
Paul,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
speaking  of  these  professors,  uses  the  very  same  style,  al- 
luding to  those  who  called  themselves  Jews,  or  were  com- 
monly so  called  by  others  :  "  Thou  art  called  a  Jew,  and 
restest  in  the  law,  and  makest  thy  boast  of  God,"  &c.  but 
says  he,  in  the  close  of  that  chapter,  "  He  is  not  a  Jew 
that  is  one  outwardly ;  neither  is  that  circumcision  which 
is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew,  that  is  one  in- 
wardly— whose  praise  is  not  of  men  but  of  God,"  Rom.  ii. 
17,29. 

2.  This  profession  could  be  only  formal ;  that  is,  wholly 
made  up  of  the  external  form  of  that  religion  to  which 
they  pretended.  So,  in  like  manner,  many  now  profess 
the  Christian  religion,  and  make  a  show  or  appearance  of 
being  religious  by  frequenting  Christian  assemblies;  by 
owning  themselves  to  be  members  of  the  catholic,  or  some 
protestant  church  ;  and  by  wearing  the  badge  and  cogni- 
zance of  such  and  such  a  party.  The  bare  having  a  name, 
is  all  we  can  suppose  to  be  in  such  a  profession  as  this! 
And  therefore  to  these  professors  may  be  applied  what  our 
Lord  says  to  the  church  in  Sardis  ;  "  Thou  hast  a  name 
that  thou  art  alive,  when  thou  art  dead,"  Rev.  iii.  1.  And 
so  it  is,  in  like  manner,  with  all  others  ;  who  content  them- 
selves with  making  a  show  of  religion,  and  performing 
such  external  rites,  as  are  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
several  parties  of  the  Christian  world. 

II.  I  am  now  to  show  you,  what  such  persons  may  be, 
notwithstanding  their  profession,  both  in  temper  and  prac- 
tice ;  which  shall  be  done  briefly  by  opening  the  terms  of 
the  text.  They  may  be,  for  all  that,  abominable,  disobe- 
dient, and  to  every  good  work  reprobate;  that  is,  in  one 
word,  inclined  to  all  evil,  and  averse  to  all  good.  To  these 
two  things  do  these  several  expressions  amount. 

1.  They  are  said  to  be  fiSeXvKToi,  abominable,  or  shame- 
fully addicted  to  all  manner  of  evil.  The  word,  in  the 
original,  denotes  the  heinousness  of  those  practices  in 
which  they  allow  themselves  ;  and  is  derived  from  a  word 
that  signifies  to  send  forth  an  ofl^ensive  smell.  For  all 
sentiments  of  right  and  good,  are  not  so  totally  lost  and 
obliterated  among  mankind,  but  that  there  are  some  things 
which  even  pagans  would  detest. 

2.  They  are  said  to  be  also  iiretecU,  disobedient,  which 
expression  imports  perseverance  and  obstinacy  in  an  evil 
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course.  They  will  by  no  means,  by  no  importunity,  no 
arguments  whatever,  be  dissuaded  from  practices  so  un- 
justifiable, and  detestable  in  their  own  nature.  They  are 
resolved  to  run  on  whatever  it  costs  ihem ;  to  continue  in 
sin,  and  in  the  profession  of  religion  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  the  greatest  absurdity  imaginable. 

3.  They  are  said,  lastly,  to  be  wpos  Trai'  Ifiyov  ayaBov  aiSKT/wi, 
reprobate  to  every  good  work ;  which  signifies  a  disinclina- 
tion to  every  thing  that  is  good,  to  every  thing  that  is 
worthy  of  praise.  The  word  may  be  taken,  as  it  is  ob- 
served, either  actively  or  passively,  and  so  may  signify  not 
only  to  be  disapproved  by  others,  but  to  disapprove  them- 
selves; in  which  latter  sense  we  must,  at  present,  princi- 
pally understand  the  phrase.  They  disapprove  all  that 
which  claims  their  approbation  and  esteem ;  and  are  dis- 
affected to  all  that  good  which  the  religion  they  profess 
would  oblige  them  to  the  practice  of.  The  expression 
therefore  does  not  so  much  signify  their  omission  of  what 
is  good,  as  their  disinclination  to  it ;  but  it  further  denotes 
that  if  they  do  any  thing  at  all  in  religion,  it  is  what  they 
neither  delight  in,  nor  can  endure.  "Every good  work" 
is  an  expression  of  such  latitude,  that  it  may  comprehend 
all  the  works  of  piety,  mercy,  and  common  justice.  And 
so  it  is  fit  we  should  understand  it  in  this  place.  What- 
ever they  do  of  this  kind,  their  hearts  are  averse  to  it,  and 
they  bear  a  disaffected  mind  to  it  all.  And  such  as  are 
here  described,  persons  may  be  found  to  be,  notwithstand- 
ing their  profession. 

III.  We  are  next  to  consider,  whence  it  is,  or  what  in- 
ducements men  have  to  make  profession  of  a  religion, 
which  they  are  resolved  to  contradict  in  the  course  of  their 
lives  and  conversations.  And  many  things  may  he  con- 
sidered as  inducements  or  reasons  in  this  case,  which  con- 
cur partly  in  all  those  who  are  mere  professors ;  though 
some  are  of  greater  force  than  others  to  particular  persons, 
whom  we  shall  distinguish  from  the  generality  of  men  of 
this  character. 

1.  One  reason  why  such  men  join  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion to  a  vicious  life,  is  their  unapprehensiveness  and  irre- 
verence of  an  invisible  Lord  and  Judge  ;  whom  because 
they  do  not  see,  they  stand  in  no  awe  of  Therefore  it  is 
that  they  are  not  ashamed  of  that  incongruous  and  incon- 
sistent behaviour  towards  him,  of  which  they  would  be 
ashamed  in  their  deportment  towards  men.  The  following 
expression  of  the  apostle  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  light  to 
this  purpose,  "  If  a  man  love  not  his  brother  whom  he  halh 
seen ;  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  V  I 
John  iv.  20.  Wherein  is  implied  a  greater  difficulty  of 
loving  God,  than  a  Christian  brother  ;  on  this  account,  be- 
cause God  is  not  seen.  Man  continually  falls  under  our 
sight  and  view,  we  converse  with  him  daily  in  a  way  that 
is  obvious  to  our  natural  sight,  while  God  is  invisible. 
And  as  it  is  in  the  point  of  love,  so  is  it  in  all  other  natu- 
ral affections  ;  for  as  men  with  greater  difficulty  admit  the 
impressions  of  Divine  love  into  their  hearts,  than  those  of 
a  visible  object,  so  they  do  of  Divine  fear  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  I  say,  because  God,  is  not  seen.  Men  would  be 
ashamed  continually  to  profess  to  one  another,  what  they 
contradict  in  practice.  Who  would  not  be  ashamed  to 
declare  him.self  perpetually  such  a  one's  friend  ;  and  yet, 
in  the  mean  time,  take  all  opportunities  to  do  him  all  the 
mischief  he  can  1  But  as  to  their  carriage  to  an  unseen 
God,  men  are  not  ashamed  of  such  an  incongruity  as  this. 

2.  This  inconsistent  conduct  proceeds  from  the  power 
and  malignity  of  sinful  inclinations ;  more  especially  in 
things  that  relate  to  and  terminate  on  God.  Sin  has  filled 
the  world  with  enmity,  which,  it  is  true,  works  in  men 
one  against  another  :  but  more  directly,  and  with  greater 
virulence,  against  the  blessed  God  himself;  insomuch  that 
they  care  not  what  dishonours  they  throw  on  his  sacred 
name,  nor  what  affronts  they  offer  to  his  high  authority 
and  righteous  laws.  And  though  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, the  working  of  this  enmity  is  great  among  men 
towards  one  another ;  yet,  it  is  manifest,  it  is  in  general 
much  greater  towards  the  Almighty  :  for  were  it  as  com- 
mon a  thing  to  stab  a  man,  as  it  is  to  wound  the  name  of 
God  and  to  affront  his  government,  the  world  had  been  at 
an  end  long  before  this. 

3.  It  is  natural  for  men  to  have  somewhat  of  religion, 
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while  a  disaffection  still  remains  agjainst  that  which  is  true: 
whence  it  is  that  they  resist,  and  overthrow  the  profession 
they  make  by  a  most  repugnant  practice.  It  is  manifest, 
as  to  the  former,  that  all  must  be  of  some  religion  or  other  ; 
and  so  they  come  to  profess,  as  external  circumstances 
lead  them.  It  has  been  noted  by  heaihens,  that  no  society 
of  men  can  live  without  religion.  Divers  have  taken  no- 
tice of  it.  It  is  a  common  passage  ol  Cicero  ;  "  There  is 
no  nation  so  barbarous  as  to  be  wittiont  religion."b  It 
seems  as  if  none  such  had  fallen  within  the  compass  of  his 
observation.  Maximus  Tyrius  also  tells  us,  thai  "  For  a 
man  to  be  without  any  religion  at  all,  were  as  monstrous 
and  unnatural,  as  for  an  ox  to  be  without  horns,  or  a  bird 
to  be  without  wings."':  And  so  Plutarch  in  like  manner 
observes,  that  "  Though  there  be  many  towns  and  cities 
without  coin,  without  government,  as  ii  happens  some- 
times; yet,"  says  he,  "  I  never  heard  or  read,  in  my  life,  of 
a  city  without  a  temple.  And  I  believe  it  is  as  impossible, 
that  there  should  be  a  society  of  men  without  religion,  as 
to  build  a  city  without  foundations. "d 

Hence  many  persons,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have 
thought  religion  to  be  the  specific  dilference  of  man,  and 
not  reason  ;  because  there  are  so  many  apparent  specimens 
of  this  in  beasts,  that  in  some  instances  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish by  this  only  between  the  brutal  and  human 
nature  :  whereas  religion  is  peculiar  to  man,  wherein  no 
other  sort  of  creatures  do  participate.  For  it  is  very  plain 
that  man,  by  his  self-reflecting  power,  discerns  himself  to 
be  a  depending  creature;  which  necessarily  prompts  him 
to  pay  homage  to  some  superior  being,  on  whom  he  thinks 
himself  dependent.  And  therefore,  if  many  of  the  pagans 
have  worshipped  lor  deities,  those  creatures  which  they 
thought  most  useful  to  them  ;  it  was  not  that  they  supposed 
them  to  be  deities  in  reality,  but  because  they  looked  upon 
them  as  representing  the  Deity,  in  those  respects,  wherein 
it  was  most  beneficial  to  them. 

iSlit  now,  while  men  are  naturally  addicted  to  profess 
some  religion,  as  it  comes  in  their  way,  that  which  they 
have  the  best  opportunity  to  know;  so  at  the  same  time 
they  have,  generally,  a  most  rooted  disaffection  to  sincere 
religion,  such  as  should  command  their  hearts,  and  govern 
their  lives  and  practice.  This  is  to  be  resolved  in  some 
measure  into  the  justice  and  sovereignty  of  God.  Into 
his  justice,  in  not  continuing  to  give  that  grace  which  men 
resist  and  contend  against:  and  though  it  is  of  infinite 
mercy  that  his  grace  does  overcome  in  some  instances,  yet 
that  it  does  not  in  all,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  sovereign 
dominion:  in  which  he  is  not  to  be  prescribed  unto,  as  to 
his  dispensations  to  his  creatures,  who  have  made  them- 
selves obnoxious  (o  his  displeasure.  He  is  just,  where  he 
withholds  any  benefit;  he  is  sovereignly  gracious  where 
he  gives  that  assistance  and  power,  which  shall  prevail 
against  this  enmity  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  when  per- 
sons must  have  something  of  religion,  and  will  have  only 
that  of  it  which  is  most  tolerable,  and  does  not  bear  hard 
upon  corrupt  nature;  no  wonder  then,  I  say,  if  they  take 
up  with  the  bare  name,  and  content  themselves  with  the 
mere  form  of  godliness.  But  to  profess  at  such  a  rate  is 
the  most  easy  thing  in  the  world. 

4.  This  may  in  some  cases  proceed,  particularly  in  the 
Christian  world,  from  an  inward  conviction  of  the  import- 
ance and  excellence  of  religion,  arising  from  the  light  of 
Scripture,  joined  with  the  inefficacy  of  it.  Very  plain  it  is, 
that  the  light  by  which  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  discovered  to  any  one,  carries  mighty  conviction  of  its 
excellence  along  with  it.  It  does  so  to  any  one  who  views 
the  weight  and  importance  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
considers  also  the  evidences  of  it  which  are  superadded. 
A  religion  that  came  with  triumphant  evidence  and  glory 
into  the  world  !  spoken  at  first  by  the  Son  of  God,  and 
confirmed  by  them  who  heard  him ;  God  bearing  them 
witness  by  signs  and  wonders  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Heb.  ii. 
3,  4.  Some  do  consider  these  things,  and  thereupon  the 
light  is  so  convincing,  that  they  cannot  withstand  it,  nor 
avoid  receiving  this  religion  as" divine;  but  then,  alas  !  it 
is  too  faint  and  impotent  to  govern  their  hearts  and  lives. 
It  is,  powerful  enough  to  convince  their  judgments  and 
consciences  ;  but  too  weak  to  change  their  minds,  and  in- 
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fluence  their  actions.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is  in  many  a 
profession  of  the  true  religion,  with  a  repugnant,  incon- 
sistent practice. 

5.  With  some  others,  a  profession  of  religion  may  pro- 
ceed from  mere  sinister  designs.  They  make  a  profession 
of  religion,  because  it  suits  with  their  interests  and  private 
views  ;  and  serves  to  raise  and  establish  their  reputation, 
and  by  consequence  to  increase  their  gain.  They  could 
not  do  so  well  without  it  in  such  a  country,  and  among 
such  a  people  ;  so  that  gain  and  godliness  with  them  are 
commen.surate  to  each  other.  Therefore,  since  a  profes- 
sion alone  serves  their  turn,  and  answers  their  purpose, 
what  need  is  there  of  any  more  1  What  need  has  any 
man  of  more  than  will  answer  his  end  1  "I  will  have  no 
more  to  do  with  religicm,  but  to  serve  my  secular  interest," 
will  such  a  one  say,  if  he  speaks  his  own  sense :  "  I  de- 
sign not  to  be  saved  by  religion  ;  but  to  live  creditably  in 
the  world,  and  to  suit  my  designs  with  those  with  whom  I 
live."     Again, 

6.  With  others  it  may  proceed  from  a  regard  to  their 
ancestors,  from  whom  a  religion  has  been  transmitted  to 
them.  This  is  a  thing  that  has  descended  from  father  to 
son;  "  I  must  therefore  be  of  the  religion  of  my  fathers." 
This  shows  the  reason  why  a  religion  so  received,  be  it 
ever  so  good,  should  be  so  ineffectual;  and  have  so  little 
command  of  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men:  for  its  efficacy, 
and  the  grounds  for  receiving  it,  do  as  it  were  measure 
one  another.  The  apostle  Paul,  speaking  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Christian  religion  was  received  by  the  Thes- 
salonians,  says.  They  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  man, 
but  of  God,  which  effectually  worketh  in  them  that  be- 
lieve, 1  Thess.  ii.  13.  Hence  it  appears  plain,  that  where 
the  religion  of  Jesus  as  coming  from  God  is  embraced  on 
the  authority  of  the  Divine  word,  and  where  men  have 
their  souls  overaw'ed  by  this  apprehension,  there  it  works 
effectually;  but  on  the  contrary,  where  it  i.s  received  with- 
out groun(is,  there  it  becomes  ineffectual.  Many  are 
Christians  on  the  same  grounds,  and  lor  the  same  reasouG, 
that  others  are  pagans,  Mahometans,  or  any  thing  else. 
And  were  they  to  give  a  true  account  of  their  faith,  it  would 
be  this;  "  The  religion  that  my  forefathers  were  of,  must 
be  mine  also."  This  is  an  argument,  which,  miitatis  mu- 
tandis,  serves  as  well  to  make  the  Mahometan  religion 
true,  as  the  Christian.  And  if  it  is  so  professed,  without 
grounds  or  reasons,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  be  without  efficacy 
on  men's  lives  and  practice. 

7.  With  others  a  profession  of  religion  is  taken  up  as  a 
novelty.  A  veneration  for  antiquity  has  a  great  influence 
on  some;  while  others  are  as  fond  of  novelty.  This  was 
the  case,  it  is  likely,  of  many  of  those  unsound  Christians, 
whom  the  apostle  speaks  of  in  this  epistle  to  Titus 
Christianity  at  this  time  could  be  but  newly  planted  in 
Crete,  it  could  be  only  in  its  infanc)' ;  and  therefore  many 
embraced  it  as  a  new  thing,  and  were  pleased  with  it  on 
this  account.  Thus  we  may  see,  men  of  diflerent  tempers 
are  swayed  to  the  same  end  by  contrary  inducements. 
And  we  may  add  in  the  last  place, 

8.  That  nothing  but  custom  can  make  the  profession  of 
religion  to  appear  tolerable,  where  it  is  attended  with  a  re- 
pugnant and  contraiiictoiy  practice.  Were  there  but  few 
instances  of  this  kind,  a  man  would  not  have  the  boldness 
to  venture  on  an  open  course  of  wickedness,  repugnant  to 
the  religion  commonly  professed  where  he  lives,  whilst  he 
continued  to  make  a  profession  of  it  himself  But  it  is 
very  obvious  to  common  experience,  that  many  do  emulate 
one  another  in  that,  which  is  most  indecorous  and  unbe- 
coming, even  in  that  which  is  contrar}'  to  the  common 
reason  of  all.  How  many  gainful  sorts  of  wickedness  have 
ceased  to  be  shameful  now-a-days  from  their  being  com- 
mon !  For  when  the  restraint  of  shame  is  taken  ofl"  from 
the  mind,  it  is  a  most  easy  thing  then  for  a  man  to  be 
wicked.  Thus  influenced  by  custom  they  justify  one  ano- 
ther in  what  their  own  .sedate  thoughts  would  condemn, 
if  thev  would  but  allow  themselves  to  think.  And  hence 
it  is  that  men  are  able  to  reconcile  two  of  the  most  incon- 
sistent things  in  the  world;  a  profession  of  the  most  pure 
religion  with  the  most  impure  conversation. 

I  should  have  proceeded  to  the  fourth  general  head  of 
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discourse,  bnt  shall  conclude  with  one  dreadful  and  tre- 
mendous reflection.  Whnt  apparent  danger  are  we  in,  ol 
losing  that  relij,Mon  from  among  us,  which  is  more  gene- 
rally^rofessed  at  this  dav  !  principally  because  of  the  re- 
sistance and  opposition  "which  is  made  agamst  it,  by  the 
practices  of  those  who  profess  it.  For  pray  do  but  con- 
pjder— What  does  God  send  his  Gospel  among  a  people 
fori  Does  he  aim  at  any  end  in  this,  or  doe.s  he  not? 
And  can  that  be  a  wise,  intelligent  agent,  who  aims  at  no 
end  ■?  Or  can  we  suppose  him  to  act  wisely  who  aims  at 
no  proportionable  and  suitable  cud  1  What  then  can  we 
think  the  great  God  designed  as  his  end,  in  sending  the 
Gospel  into  the  world;  in  planting  it  in  this,  or  any  other 
nation  1  There  are  certainly  fruits  that  he  expects  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  therefore  we  findhow  express  the  threatenings 
are,  when  these  fruits  are  withheld.  Nothing  less  is 
threatened  than  the  taking  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from 
them,  and  the  giving  it  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
thereof,  Malt.  .xxi.  13.  Oh  the  little  correspondency  of  the 
hearts  and  spirits  of  men  to  the  design  of  the  Gospel  ! 
And  what  a  tremendous  and  melancholy  prospect  does  this 
afford  us ! 

I  should  not  be  so  afraid  of  comets  and  blazing  stars,^ 
nor  of  all  the  malice  and  .subtlety  of  earth  and  hell  com- 
bined together;  I  should  never  be  afraid  of  these  things,  I 
say,  even  though  the  subtlety  of  our  enemies  was  a  thou- 
sand limes  greater  than  it  is,  if  I  could  but  see  such  a  love 
of  the  Gospel,  joined  to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  as  to  form  the 
heart  and  influence  the  practice.  But  when  I  find  it  is 
God's  way,  and  express  threatening,  that  where  the  truth 
is  not  loved,  there  to  give  them  up  to  strong  delusions 
even  to  believe  a  lie,  that  they  might  be  damned,  who 
believed  not  the  truth  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteous- 
ness, (2  Thess.  ii.  10,  11,  12.)  then,  I  confess,  I  fear,  1 
tremble. 

I  know  not  why  we  should  think  ourselves  exempt  from 
a  danger  of  this  kind,  when  we  consider  how  generally  in- 
etfectual  the  Go.spel  is  among  us.  Alas  !  why  should  we 
expect  God  to  be  indulgent  towards  us,  in  this  respect, 
above  all  mankind  1  What  have  we  the  Gospel  for,  if  we 
never  intend  our  spirits  should  be  formed  by  it  ?  If  we 
have  no  design  it  should  govern  our  lives,  have  not  we  of 
this  naiion  reason  to  fear,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  conform 
our  practice  to  our  religion,  that  we  shall  be  suffered  to 
conform  our  religion  to  our  practice  1  We  know  there  is 
a  religion,  too  near  at  hand,  that  will  allow  and  square 
well  enough  with  the  most  vicious  practice  imaginable. 
Live  as  loosely  as  you  will,  and  confess  your  sins  to  a 
priest,  and  his  absolution  solves  all.  Surely  we  have  rea- 
son to  fear  lest  our  acting  contradictory  to  the  end  and  de- 
sign of  our  religion  should  even  lead  us  to  embrace  that 
sottish  oae  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
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In  our  last  discourse  we  considered  the  varions  reasons 
and  inducements,  that  lead  many  persons  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  religion,  even  while  they  are  contradicting  it  in 
their  lives  and  practice.  To  which  one  more  might  have 
been  added ;  and  that  is,  they  have  a  foolish  thought  that 
by  the  good  they  profess,  they  shall  some  way  or  other 
expiate  the  badness  of  their  conduct.  Such  a  hope  as  this, 
as  fond  as  it  is,  too  apparently  obtains  with  a  great  part  of 
the  world.  And  this  I  mention,  not  only  as  a  thing  too 
evident,  and  considerable  in  itself,  but  as  it  most  fitly  leads 
to  what  I  intend  in  this  discourse  :  which  is, 

IV.  To  show  the  vanity  of  such  a  profession,  and  by 
consequence  the  fondness  and  folly  of  such  a  hope  as  is 
Here  spoken  of  And  in  treating  on  this  subject  I  shall 
show,  that  such  a  profession  in  persons  of  so  immoral  a 
char.acter,  signifies  nothing  either  to  procure  them  the  re- 
putation or  the  rewards  of  the  religion  that  they  profess, 
or  unto  which  they  pretend;  I  would  be  understood  to 
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say,  that  it  is  of  no  avail  lo  entitle  them  to  the  reputation 
of  it  amongst  men,  nor  to  any  reward  of  it  from  God. 
These  two  things  we  shall  distinctly  consider. 

1.  Stich  a  blasted,  self-confuted"  profession  as  this,  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  is  of  no  significancy  for  securing 
the  reputation  of  being  religious  amongst  men.  If  it  were 
indeed  so  far  available  as  to  secure  them  such  a  reputation, 
or  to  procure  them  that  esteem  from  men,  which  is  due  to 
those  who  are  in  reality  what  they  profess  themselves  to 
be,  that  would  be  but  a  poor  thing,  and  very  little  to  their 
service.  It  is  a  small  thing,  says  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  to 
be  judged  by  man's  judgment,  1  Cor.  iv.  3.  All  must 
finally  stand  or  fall  by  the  judgment  of  a  superior  Judge, 
whose  judgment  will  control  and  reverse  all  false  judg- 
ments passed  before.  Every  man  must  then  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself  to  God.  He  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one 
outwardly,  but  he  is  a  Jew  that  is  one  inwardly,  whose 
praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God,  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  If  one 
could  never  so  effectually  recommend  oneself  to  man,  it 
is  "  not  he  who  commendeth  himself  that  is  approved, 
but  whom  the  Lord  commendeth,"  2  Cor.  x.  18.  And 
therefore  I  should  not  think  this  much  worth  insisting  on, 
but  only  with  design  to  lay  the  ground  of  an  argument 
from  the  less  to  the  greater  ;  that  if  such  a  profession  of 
religion  cannot  do  that  which  is  less,  to  wit,  entitle  one  to 
the  reputation  of  it  amongst  men ;  much  less  can  it  do 
that  which  is  greater,  that  is,  procure  the  rewards  which 
God  has  promised  to  the  constant  and  sincere. 

We  must  understand  here,  that  by  such  evil  practices, 
as  can  be  supposed  to  overthrow  a  profession,  and  annul 
the  significance  of  it,  cannot  be  meant  such  things  as  are 
reasonable  to  be  imputed  to  the  infirmities  which  are  inci- 
dent to  the  best,  and  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  hu- 
man character:  but  it  must  be  understood  of  open  hos- 
tilities against  Christ  and  his  religion  ;  for  doubtless  the 
words  abominable,  and  disobedient  or  unpersuadable,  as 
the  word  anetdeU  signifies,  amount  to  so  much.  By  the 
former  is  to  be  understood,  the  heinousness  and  grossness 
of  their  wickedness  ;  and  by  the  latter,  their  obstinacy  in 
an  evil  course.  It  is  true,  though  the  last  expression  the 
apostle  makes  use  of  in  describing  the  persons  whom  he 
censures  as  reprobate  to  every  good  work,  denotes  an  evil 
habit  of  mind,  not  always  falling  under  human  cognizance 
and  censure ;  yet  there  is  enough  in  the  two  former,  be- 
sides the  symptoms  there  may  be  of  the  latter,  to  show 
what  the  men  really  are.  A  profession  therefore  I  say,  in 
men  of  such  a  character,  can  signify  nothing,  even  to  this 
lower  purpose,  that  is,  to  entitle  them  to  the  reputation  of 
religion  amongst  men.  And  this  will  appear  from  being 
viewed  in  several  lights. 

1.  Such  a  contradicted  profession  is  not  wont  to  do  so 
in  other  cases.  No  man  can  take  him  to  be  a  friend,  who 
calls  himself  one  against  a  continued  series  of  actions, 
which  manifestly  imports  habitual  hatred,  enmity,  and 
malice.  No  one  will  call  him  a  good  subject,  whatever 
he  pretends,  who  is  at  present  in  open  hostility  against  his 
prince. 

2.  Such  a  profession  in  other  cases  not  only  gives  no 
reputation  amongst  men,  but  brings  a  disgrace,  and  casts 
a  reproach  upon  the  person  making  pretences.  When  a 
man's  actions  are  continued,  palpable  and  manifest  against 
his  profession,  as  in  this  case,  it  brings,  I  say,  a  reproach 
upon  him  for  pretending  to  it.  And  it  is  so  far  from  being 
to  his  reputation,  that  he  draws  upon  himself  the  suspicion 
of  being  either  false,  or  foolish :  of  being  false,  that  he 
would  design  to  deceive  ;  of  being  foolish,  that  he  could 
hope  to  succeed  in  such  a  case,  or,  indeed,  of  both  these 
together. 

3.  A  mere  profession  among  men,  in  every  common 
case,  is  so  far  from  securing  reputation  to  him  who  makes 
it,  that  it  even  sinks  the  reputation  of  the  man  that  credits 
it.  A  very  judicious  person  this  to  be  so  easily  imposed 
upon !  Therefore  he  who  attempts  in  such  a  way  to  impose 
upon  another,  either  he,  upon  whom  he  makes  the  attempt, 
will  but  regard  him  as  a  fool ;  or  will  be  so  accounted 
himself,  becau.se  it  is  supposing  him  to  be  one  who  is 
capable  of  being  so   imposed  upon.    Which  is  no  less 
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than  an  attempt  to  blast  the  reputation  of  him,  whom  he 
endeavours  to  deceive. 

4.  A  series  or  course  of  actions  is  always  to  be  taken  as 
more  significant  and  expressive  of  the  habitual  sense  and 
temper  of  a  person's  mind,  than  words  can  be  thought  to 
be.  Words  only  speak  a  man's  present  sense  of  things, 
but  a  continued  course  of  action  shows  his  habitual  sense 
of  them  ;  and  is  therefore  the  far  greater  and  more  con- 
siderable thing  on  all  accounts. 

If  I  am  to  form  a  judgment  of  another  man,  it  is  of 
more  importance  to  know  what  the  bent  of  his  mind  is 
now,  than  to  know  what  it  was,  at  this  or  that  particular 
time.  It  is  manifest  that  a  series  of  actions  is  more  sig- 
nificant and  expressive  ;  whether  you  compare  words  and 
actions  together  with  relation  to  the  same  thing,  or  apply 
them  severally  to  contrary  things. 

If  you  apply  words  and  actions  to  one  and  the  same 
thing,  let  it  be  for  instance  to  kindness  and  good-will : 
suppose  then  you  have  for  your  object  a  very  indigent  and 
distressed  person,  one  exposed  to  cold  and  pinched  with 
hunger  ;  let  one  say  to  him  in  this  case,  "  Come,  be  filled, 
be  warmed ;'"'  pray  what  would  that  signify  in  comparison 
of  giving  him  the  things  which  are  needful  for  the  body, 
Jam.  ii.  16.  as  the  apostle  speaks  in  the  same  case.  Which 
is  the  most  significant  expression,  such  fair  words,  or  such 
effectual  actions  1 

Again;  Let  words  and  actions  be  applied  together  to  the 
same  thing,  and  to  signify  ill-will.  An  unkind  word  may 
signify  but  a  sudden  passion,  and  no  one  will  infer  habitu- 
al hatred  from  an  angry  word;  but  a  course  of  actions 
may  import  not  only  unkindness,  but  a  malicious  temper 
of  mind. 

Then  if  we  apply  these  iwo  ways  of  expressing  a  man's 
mind,  that  is,  words  and  actions,  to  contraries,  the  one  to 
signify  kindness,  the  other  unkindness;  if  it  be  manifest 
that  words  are  less  significant  and  actions  more,  surely 
then  that  which  lias  less  significance  in  it,  is  never  to  be 
believed  against  that  which  has  greater.     Again, 

5.  No  man's  words  are  to  be  believed  against  his  works. 
If  a  man  should  say  and  unsay  the  same  things,  it  may 
be  a  hundred  times  in  a  day,  would  you  give  any  credit 
at  all  to  his  words  1  It  is  impossible  you  should.  For  in 
any  case  where  I  am  to  exercise  human  faith,  if  there  be 
much  to  be  said  for  and  against  the  thing,  I  must  believe, 
according  to  the  greatest  evidence,  and  cannot  do  otherwise; 
I  necessarily  must  take  that  side  in  my  belief  on  which 
the  stronger  probability  lies.  But  in  this  case  what  shall 
Idol  lean  here  take  neither  side:  for  how  can  a  thing 
be  greater  or  better  than  itself?  I  have  therefore  nothing  to 
do  here.  I  can  exercise  no  faith  ;  for  I  am  not  to  believe 
a  man's  word  against  his  word ;  when  there  is  equal  evi- 
dence on  the  one.hand  and  the  other.  I  am  much  less  to 
believe  his  word  against  his  actions,  for  that  would  be  be- 
lieving according  to  the  less  evidence.     And  further, 

6.  If  a  profession  were  to  prevail  amongst  men,  against 
a  series  of  actions,  it  would  take  away  the  ground  and 
foimdations  of  all  public  human  judgments.  For  suppose 
a  man  arraigned  of  murder,  the  business  to  be  inquired 
into  is,  what  evidence  there  is  of  malice  prepense.  This 
is  the  matter  to  be  tried.  For  the  bare  taking  away  the 
life  of  a  man,  is  not  the  crime  to  be  punished.  But  the 
thing  to  be  inquired  into  is,  what  evidence  there  is,  or 
what  inducements  to  believe,  that  the  thing  was  designed 
or  purposely  done.  If  against  plain  facts,  and  apparent 
circumstances,  to  the  contrary  a  man's  word  should  be  be- 
lieved, there  could  then  be  no  such  thing  as  a  human 
judicature  in  the  world. 

7.  Actions  cannot  be  opposed  to  a  mere  verbal  or  a 
scenical  profession,  with  greater  absurdity,  in  any  case 
whatsoever,  than  in  the  matter  of  religion.  You  can  sup- 
pose no  case  wherein  actions  can  be  opposed  to  actions, 
and  words  or  a  profession  to  a  course  of  actions,  with 
greater  absurdity  than  in  this  present  case.  If  we  were  to 
think  of  things  manifestly  absurd, we  could  advance  nothing 
that  is  more  so.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  person  upon  a 
journey  should  pretend  to  be  in  his  right  road,  and  he  is 
told  he  is  going  a  quite  contrary  way,  and  one  should 
follow  him,  from  day  to  day,  and  still  see  him  going  wrong, 
though  he  still  says  he  is  on  his  journey  and  is  going 
right;  what  can  be  more  absurd  1    Now  let  us  use  our 


understanding,  and  consider  whether  there  'oe  not  as  ri- 
diculous an  absurdity  in  pre  ending  to  religion,  against  a 
series  of  actions  which  have  a  contrary  tendency.  Do  we 
not  all  know  that  religion,  in  the  common  notion  of  it,  has 
a  tendency  to  blessedness;  even  to  glorify  God,  and  to 
enjoy  him  for  ever  in  glory,  .v.s  the  end  1  Can  there  be  a 
greater  contrariety  supposed  n  any  one  thing  to  another, 
than  there  is  in  a  course  of  wickedness  to  the  glorifying 
and  enjoying  Godi  Or  can  any  man  think,  without  as 
palpable  absurdity  as  ii  possible  in  any  case,  that  whore- 
dom,drunkenness,  and  debaucberiesof  all  sorts,  are  means 
and  instruments  for  the  glorifying  God,  and  saving  a  man's 
own  soul  1  To  say,  I  am  a  Christian,  is  to  say,  I  am 
going  to  God,  to  glorify  to  enj  ly  him  for  ever.  But  you 
can  suppose  no  case  wherein  c  jntrary  actions  can  be  op- 
posed to  a  profession,  with  more  absurdity  than  in  this. 

6.  We  are  expressly  forbidden,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  treat  and  behave  ourselves  towanls  Christians  that  are 
only  so  in  name  and  profession,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
are  obliged  to  act  towards  those  that  are  sincere.  We  are 
even  directed  to  tuni  away  from  those  who  have  a  form  of 
godliness  but  deny  the  power  of  it,  2  Tim.  iii.  5.  When 
persons  are  unpersuadable  and  obstinate  in  an  evil  way 
and  vicious  course,  and  will  not  hear  the  church,  they  are 
to  be  counted  as  heathens  and  publicans,  (Matt,  xviii"  17.) 
and  are  not  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  Christians,  even 
amongst  men,  according  to  the  law  and  judgment  of  Christ 
himself  in  this  very  matter. 

9.  And  lastly;  The  common  profession  of  religion,  in 
which  they  seem  to  bear  a  part,  suffers  by  their  inconsistent 
conduct  and  behaviour;  and  it  is  very  unrea.-^onabie, 
therefore,  they  should  s-ain  by  it.  They  would  gam  hcaiour 
from  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  yet  bring  a  re- 
proach and  scandal  upon  it.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  their  profession,  in  such  a  case,  should  honour  them  1 
They  do  the  greatest  indignity  imaginable  to  the  worthy 
name  which  they  profess ;' nay,  it  is  blasphemed  by  them, 
and  through  their  means  is  evil  spoken  of  by  oiher.s. 

But  yet  it  may  be  said,  as  to  all  this  ;  "  Are  we  not  then 
to  call  such  Christians  as  profess  themselves  to  be  such  1 
Are  we  not  to  give  them  the  name  V  Truly  controversies 
about  names  are  always  to  little  purpose.  It  is  no  great 
matter  by  what  name  such  persons  are  called.  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  them  all  that  their  profession  reasonably  can  be 
understood  to  entitle  them  to.  They  are  by  profession 
Christians.  But  what  can  that  signify  to  any  man's  being 
in  reality  what  he  does  profess  hiinself  to  be?  I  will 
therefore  say,  such  a  one  is  a  professing  Christian ;  and 
what  can  they  make  of  this  1  What  advantage  is  it  ?  They 
are  called  Christian.s,  ju.st  with  the  same  propriety  that 
you  would  call  the  picture  of  a  man,  a  man.  Though  per- 
haps not  altogether  with  that  proprier^i'  neitl>er;  for  tinily 
a  good  picture  is  more  like  a  man,  than  such  persons  are 
like  real  Christians.  It  is  a  very  bad  picture  indeed,  that 
would  not  be  more  like  the  person  it  pretends  to  represent, 
than  many  such  men  are  to  true,  sincere  Christians.  Po.s- 
sibly  we  may  call  the  carcass  of  a  man,  a  man,  when  it  is 
rotten  and  stinking.  "  Such  a  man  (yo't  •'*&>')  li^s  buried 
there;"  but  you  know  very  well  that  the  corpse  is  not  the 
person  himself.  And  yet  there  is  more  propriety  in  using 
such  language  in  this  case ;  because  such  a  one  was  a 
man,  but  he  whom  we  speak  of  never  was  a  Christian,  and 
God  only  knows  whether  he  ever  will  be  one ! 

We  call  such  persons  Christians,  in  like  manner  as  in 
a  play,  or  theatrical  representation.  One  we  call  the 
Grand  Seignior,  and  another  an  Emperor,  according  to 
the  parts  they  act.  In  this  manner,  I  say,  we  may  call  the 
persons  before  spoken  of,  Christians;  for  they  perform  a 
part,  and  make  a  show  on  the  stage  of  the  world  in  per- 
forming cheap  and  easy  acts  of  Christianity.  Or  it  is 
something  like  the  compliments  of  one  person  to  another, 
to  whom  he  would  pretend  friendship ;  and  under  that 
pretence  hides  the  greatest  malice,  till  he  can  have  an  op- 
portuniiv  of  showing  it  with  effect. 

Now  ii  such  a  profession  as  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
will  signify  so  little  to  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  discourse,  the  giving  of  a  man  the  reputation 
of  being  religious  among  men;  how  much  less  can  it  sig- 
nify to  that  higher  purpose,  the  entitling  him  to  a  reward 
from  God  !    Surely  it  is   less  possible   to   deceive  him. 
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And  whatever  ndvantage  is  gained  in  this  world  by  such 
an  empty,  inconsistent  profession,  it  is  infinitely  less  than 
the  final  reward  of  God,  which  will  be  given  to  those,  who 
both  profess  anil  practise  religion  in  sincerity. 

But  before  1  proceed  to  this  important  point,  suffer  me 
to  exhort  you  all  seriously  to  consider  of  something  better, 
than  such  an  empty,  self-confuted  profession  as  this,  to  be 
a  support  to  vou,  in  such  time  as  we  have  lying  before  us. 
Surely,  in  a  season  of  distress,  there  are  no  sort  ot  persons 
whose  case  is  to  be  lamented  so  much  as  theirs,  who  have 
noilung  for  a  support  but  only  this  pitiful  thing,  this  empty, 
self-confuted  thin^r,  we  have  been  speaking  of.  Oh !  the 
cold  comfort  it  will  give  a  man's  heart,  when  he  comes  to 
surter  alliiction,  to  say,  "I  have  been  called  a  Christian 
and  a  protestant ;  I  have  professed  on  the  right  side,  and 
have  gone  on  in  the  right  way ;  but,  alas  !  all  the  while  have 
been  fighting  against^  the  very  design  of  religion  I  have 
professed,  by  a  contrary  life  and  conversation!"  Will 
this  bear  up  the  sinking  heart  of  such  a  one  in  a  season, 
when  the  guilt  of  his  former  course,  through  a  long  tract 
of  time  under  the  Gospel,  stares  him  all  at  once  in  the  face  1 

Labour  then  to  do  more  than  barely  to  profess  to  know 
God ;  since  a  bare  profession  will  signify  nothing  with  him, 
and  but  little  with  men.  And  truly  it  must  .signify  very 
little  to  yourselves,  to  your  own  comfort  and  consolation 
in  an  evil  day;  when  gloominess,  blackness,  and  darkness 
cover  all  on  every  side.  There  may  then  possibly,  if  such 
a  time  should  come,  be  room  enough  for  consideration. 
Labour  therefore  to  know  God  in  good  earnest.  They  that 
know  his  name,  will  put  their  trust  in  him,  Psal.  ix.  10. 
To  have  such  a  refuge  as  the  eye  of  God  in  such  a  world 
as  this  is,  what  solace  and  satisfaction  does  it  give  the  soul 
of  a  man  !  especially  when  there  is  nothing  but  darkness 
and  terror  on  every  hand. 

To  conclude,  I  .shall  only  take  notice  to  you  of  one  pas- 
sage in  the  book  of  Daniel.  "  And  such  as  do  wickedly 
against  the  covenant  shall  he  (the  king  there  spoken  of) 
corrupt  by  flatteries:  but  the  people  that  do  know  their 
God  shall  be  strong,'  and  do  exploits"  or  wonders,  Dan. 
xi.  32.  These  passages  refer  to  the  time  when  Antiochus 
fell  with  fury  upon  the  Jews.  A  great  many  of  them, 
when  the  aspect  of  the  times  was  frowning  upon  their  reli- 
gion, did  then  prevaricate,  and  do  wickedly  against  the 
covenant ;  that  is,  turned  from  their  religion  and  complied 
with  his  idolatry ;  but  of  such  of  the  people  as  knew  their 
God,  it  is  said,  that  they  should  be  strong  and  do  exploits. 
It  is  a  great  matter  to  know  God  in  such  a  time.  He  that 
has  the  knowledge  of  God  possessing  and  filling  his  soul, 
will  have  God  represented  to  him  as  the  all  in  all ;  and 
this  whole  world  will  be  before  him  as  a  vain  shadow,  a 
piece  of  pageantry,  a  dream,  a  vision  of  the  night.  He 
who  is  invisible  will  be  always  with  us,  when  we  once 
come  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  know  God,  in  the 
manner  we  profess  to  do  it. 
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2.  I  NOW  proceed  to  show,  that  a  bare  profession  of  re- 
ligion cannot  entitle  any  one  to  the  rewards  of  it  with  God. 
And  the  argument  is  capable  of  being  drawn,  as  was  for- 
merly intimated,  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  If  it  cannot 
entitle  one  to  a  reputation  amongst  men,  much  le.ss  can  it 
to  the  reward  of  it  with  God.  And  it  will  be  conclusive 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  that  the  gain  and  advantage 
of  the  rewards  of  it  with  God,  is  unspeakably  greater  than 
the  reputation  it  can  give  us  among  men.  If  then  it  can- 
not entitle  one  to  the  less,  it  cannot  to  the  greater.  And 
then  in  the  next  place,  that  to  deceive  men,  by  such  a 
profession,  is  infinitely  less  diflicult  than  to  deceive  God. 
They  who  cannot  deceive  men  by  such  a  profession,  joined 
with  a  practice  so  e;rossly  wicked  as  is  here  expressed  by 
the  apostle,  can  surely  much  less  deceive  God.  There  is, 
even  in  the  minds  of  men,  a  judgment  concerning  tliem 
contrary  to  that  profession;    "  The  transgression  of  the 
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wicked  saith  within  my  heart,  there  is  no  fear  of  God  be- 
fore his  eyes."*  It  speaks  that  language,  carries  that  sig- 
nification with  it  in  the  mind  and  judgment  of  any  common 
observing  spectator.  What  sentiment  then  must  it  beget 
in  the  mind  of  God,  who  sees  immediately,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  any  argument,  beholding  things  just  as 
they  lie  in  themselves  !  But  besides  this  double  argument, 
from  the  less  to  the  greater,  there  are  several  other  con- 
siderations, that  will  evince  the  same  thing.     As, 

1.  Is  it  the  declared  rule  of  God's  righteous  judgment, 
to  deal  with  men  finally  according  to  their  works,  and  not 
merely  according  to  their  profession ;  according  to  what 
they  do,  and  not  to  what  they  pretend.     It  is  the  constant 
tenor  of  Scripture,  (of  which  you  cannot  be  ignorant  who 
are  wont  to  read  your  Bibles,)  that  God  will  in  the  last 
day  "  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works,"b  as  it 
is   in   sundry  places.     And  in  the  epistles  to  the  Asian 
churches,  our  Saviour  putting  on  the  person  of  a  judge, 
thus  addresses  himself  to  the  one  and  the  other  of  them ; 
"  I  know  thy  works.""=     Immediate  cognizance  is  taken  ot 
them,  even  of  those  which  are  most  latent;  much  more  of 
tho.se  which  are  apparent  and  manifest,  as  the  works  we 
have  spoken  of  are.    Upon  this  account  he  makes  himself 
known  to  them  by  the  description  of  one  "  who  trieth  the 
heart,  and  searches  the  reins,  that  he  may  render  to  every 
one  according  to  their  works."d     And  he  is  further  repre- 
sented as  one  who  has  "  eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire,"!^  search- 
ing into  the  very  things  wherein  it  takes  place.     And  we 
are  told  that  in  that  very  day,  it  is  not  the  saying  unto 
him,  "  Lord  !  Lord !  that  shall  entitle  any  one  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  but  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther who  is  in  heaven. "f    Where  our  Saviour  akso  further 
assures  us,  that  those  who  shall  make  this  profession,  with- 
out a  suitable  life  and  conversation,  will  be  rejected  in  this 
awful  manner,   "Depart  from  me!     1  know   you  not."s 
But  under  what  notion,  or  for  what  reason,  are  they  thus 
to  be  abandoned!  As  workers  of  iniquity.     Thus  we  see 
their  evil  works  will  cast  the  balance  against  all  their  pre- 
tences to  that  which  is  good. 

2.  We  are  further  to  consider,  that  it  is  an  unreasonable 
thing  to  imagine,  that  God  will  give  men  a  title,  without 
giving  them  a  capacity  for  enjoying  the  rewards  of  the 
blessed  state.  Certain  it  is,  that  mere  profession  qualifies 
no  one  for  this  happiness  ;  therefore  it  is  not  reasonable, 
that  it  should  entitle  any  one  to  it.  A  man  is  never  a 
whit  the  more  capable  by  his  profession  of  dwelling  with 
God,  in  another  world;  of  immediately  beholding  with 
satisfaction  his  blessed,  glorious  face.  To  what  purpose  is 
a  title,  where  there  is  no  capacity  ?  It  would  not  consist 
with  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  divide  these  things,  Avhich 
must  necessarily  concur  to  one  end,  namely,  to  his  own 
glory,  and  the  person's  fitness  for  the  enjoyment  of  Him. 
Men  are  wont  to  be  wiser.  A  title  with  them  fails,  when 
a  capacity  does.  They  cease  to  be  entitled  to  an  estate, 
who  by  a  natural  incapacity  cannot  enjoy  it,  as  for  in- 
stance, fools  and  lunatics.     Again, 

3.  Their  profession  is  so  far  from  entitling  them  to  the 
rewards  of  another  world,  which  belong  to  those  who  are 
sincerely  of  the  true  religion ;  that,  being  joined  with  a 
wicked  life  and  evil  practices,  it  provokes  God  so  much 
the  more  highly  against  them,  engages  the  Divine  wrath 
and  vindictive  justice,  so  much  the  more  directly  to  their 
ruin.     And  this  on  several  accounts.     As, 

(1.)  Because  such  a  profession  demonstrates,  that  these 
persons  sin  against  so  much  the  more  light ;  otherwise 
what  makes  them  profess  at  all  1  They  who  profess  reli- 
gion, as  a  great  part  of  the  world  do  not,  certainly  must  be 
supposed  to  know  more.  We  do  not  call  them  professors 
of  the  Christian  religion,  who  were  born  among  pagans, 
and  always  have  lived  as  such  among  them.  They  who 
profess  Christianity,  are  supposed  to  live  (and  do  so  for 
the  most  part)  in  the  enlightened  region;  in  that  part  of 
the  world  through  which  the  Gospel  light  hath  diffused  it- 
self. This  is  therefore  a  most  horrid  thing,  for  the  works 
of  darkness,  and  of  the  night,  to  be  transacted,  where  the 
Gospel  has  made  ifbroad  day.  And  if  they,  who  have 
opportunity  to  know  more  than  others,  are,  after  all,  vicious 
and  immoral,  doth  not  this  highly  increase  their  wick- 
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ednessl  Will  not  this  inflame  the  wrath  of  God  much 
more  against  theml  And  if,  in  fact,  they  do  know  more, 
is  not  ihe  provocation  the  greater  1  Men  certainly  know- 
something  of  what  they  profess,  more  or  less.  For  as 
there  is  not  in  the  natural  world,  so  neither  is  there  in  the 
moral,  any  such  thing  as  pure  and  absolute  darkness.  And 
when  light  shines  round  a  man,  it  makes  him  the  more 
deej'/ly  gnilty,  that  he  can  find  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
commit  wickedness.  Light  got  within  !  What  an  aggra- 
vation is  that  of  a  man's  iniquities,  or  the  works  of  daik- 
ness  !  Light  shines  in  his  judgment  and  conscience !  Di- 
vine and  merciful  liglit  projects  its  beams  from  above  into 
his  very  soul,  where  it  is  held  in  unrighteousness  '  This 
is  that  which  wrath  flames  against,  even  the  wrath  of  God ; 
which  "is  revealed  from  heaven  against  the  ungodliness 
and  iniquity  of  men,  who  hold  the  truth  of  God  in  un- 
righteousness," Rom.  i.  18.  This  is  most  highly  provo- 
king, that  where  divine  truth  might  expect  to  find  a  throne, 
there  it  should  find  only  a  prison.  And  therefore,  what 
can  ensue  upon  this,  but  tribulation  and  anguish,  instead 
of  a  reward  1  It  is  to  him  who  knows  his  master's  will 
and  does  it  not,  that  many  stripes  do  belong,  Lukexii.  47. 
In  like  manner,  we  find  the  apostle  James  speaking,  "  To 
him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  does  it  not,  to  him  it  is 
sin,"  Jam.  iv.  17.  And  our  Saviour  sailh  thus  to  the  pha- 
risees,  "If  ye  were  blind  ye  should  have  no  sin ;  but  now 
ye  say  you  see,  therefore  your  sin  remaineth,"  John  ix. 
40,  41.  What !  "  are  we  blind  also  1"  say  the  rulers. 
They  took  it  for  a  great  reproach  not  to  be  thought  very 
discerning.  But,  says  our  Lord,  "  It  had  been  well  for 
you  if  you  had  been  blind;  for  since  you  are  so  knowing, 
your  sin  remains,  and  )fou  are  absolutely  inexcusa- 
ble." 

(2.)  It  follows  of  consequence,  that  they  sin  with  malice 
who  can  allow  themselves  to  join  wickedness  with  their 
profession;  and  outface,  as  it  were,  the  light  of  that  tniih, 
which  directly  teaches  them  otherwise.  For,  in  the  case 
now  supposed,  the  interest  of  Christ  and  his  religion  has 
already,  as  it  were,  fought  its  way  through  all  the  out- 
works; and  there  is  now  no  further  opposition  but  the  fort- 
ress of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  love  or  hatred,  of  kind  pro- 
pensity and  inclination  to  God  and  Christ,  or  of  enmity 
and  malice  to  them.  The  business  now  lies  wholly  at  the 
door  of  the  will.  By  how  much  the  more  of  the  will,  by 
so  much  the  more  of  enmity  and  malice  there  is  in  sinning. 
By  how  much  the  more  of  light,  so  much  the  more  of  will ; 
and  the  more  profession  there  is,  so  much  the  more  of 
light.  In  this  series  do  these  things  lie.  "  If  we  sin  wil- 
fully after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
there  is  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin,"  Heb.  x.  26.  If  you  sin 
against  this  sacrifice,  )H)n  are  not  to  expect  another.  Your 
peace  therefore  is  to  be  made  this  way,  or  not  at  all.  And 
when  a  man's  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  profession,  is 
against  him;  and  his  opposition  to  God  and  the  design  of 
Christianity  is  resolved  into  nothin?,  but  mere  will ;  there 
is  not  the  least  pretence,  or  the  shadow  of  a  reason,  left  to 
justify  his  conduct.  All  things  that  could  have  induced 
me  to  be  at  all  a  Christian,  should  also  have  induced  me 
to  be  a  true  Christian.  For  there  can  be  no  reason  brought 
that  a  man  should  be  a  Christian  in  profession,  but  the 
same  rea!!,on  will  be  equally  conchisive  that  he  should  be 
one  in  reality,  and  in  truth.  And  therefore,  when  reason, 
judgment,  conscience,  and  profession,  go  together  and  are 
all  on  one  side,  how  miserably  exposed  and  naked  is  such 
a  person,  who  does  not  fall  in  cordially  with  God,  in  a  way 
of  holiness,  because  he  will  not !  It  is  with  them  as  with 
the  Jews  to  whom  our  Lord  says,  "  Ye  will  not  come  to 
me,  that  ye  might  have  life,"  John  v.  40. 

(3.)  It  must  be  the  more  provoking,  because  there  is  hy- 
pocrisy in  this  conjunction.  It  cannot  he  without  hypo- 
crisy, that  a  man  should  lead  a  wicked  life,  and  yet  profess 
the  "true  religion.  It  is  very  true,  it  looks  like  a  very  gross 
sort  of  hypocrisy,  that  persons  should  profess  religion,  and 
yet  lead  such  lives  as  are  visibly  abominable.  It  is  not 
indeed  of  the  finer  sort  of  hypocrisy;  but  by  how  much  the 
grosser  it  is,  by  so  much  the  more  insolent  it  i.s.  The  af- 
front is  the  greater,  that  a  man  should  sin  even  in  the  face 
of  heaven  itself,  and  commit  such  wickedness  as  all  the 
world  will  cry  shame  of,  and  this  under  the  cloak  of  pro- 
fession.    A^ain 


(4.)  There  is  most  perfidious  falsehood  and  treachery  in 
such  a  conduct;  and  therefore  it  must  be  the  more  pio- 
voking.  For,  in  this  case,  men  not  only  sin  ngainsi  law, 
since  all  sin  is  against  law,  "  for  where  there  is  no  law 
there  is  no  transgression,"  (Rom.  iv.  15.)  but  against  the 
covenant  too.  They  who  profess  to  know  God,  as  we  have 
said  again  and  again,  profess  to  be  Christians.  If  such 
therefore  lead  wicked  and  immoral  lives,  the\'  sin  as  well 
against  the  covenant  as  the  law  ;  and  in  their  way  of  sin- 
ning, there  is  treachery  both  against  Christ,  and  the  God 
of  heaven. 

The  covenant  betwixt  God  and  his  people,  who  are  vi- 
sibly related  to  him,  is  illustrated  in  Scripture  by  the  mar- 
riage contract.  And  those  who  break  it,  God  threatens 
"  he  will  judge,  as  they  who  break  wedlock  are  judged, 
with  furyand  jealousy,"  Ezek.  xvi.  38.  ver.  42.  Now  jeal- 
ousy is  allowed  to  be  the  most  fervent  of  all  the  pa.ssions; 
and  distinguished  from  common  wrath  and  anger,  even  by 
this  peculiar  consideration  in  the  object,  the  being  thus  re- 
lated. And  it  is  observable  in  what  style  he  speaks  after- 
ward. Having  discarded  his  people  and  cast  them  ofl^,  that 
they  should  be  no  longer  related  to  him;  "  then,"  says  he, 
"I  will  make  mv  fury  towards  thee  to  rest,  and  my  jea- 
lousy shall  depart  from  thee,"  that  is,  to  cease  for  ever. 
Thus  we  see,  the  relation  being  dissolved,  they  are  no 
longer  the  objects  of  jealousy.  Indeed  while  they  continue 
a  professing  people  there  is  a  visible  relation,  and  conse- 
quenilv  they  are  objects  of  jealousy;  but  when  the  injured 
party  has  sufliciently  vindicated  himself,  this  vindictive 
passion  ceases;  and  whatever  anger  and  resentment  may 
remain,  it  is  jealousy  no  longer.     Again, 

(5.)  Thev  who  join  a  religious  profession  and  wicked 
practices  together  most  highly  provoke  God;  because  they 
sin  with  the  highest  indignity  against  God,  against  Chri.st, 
and  the  religion  which  they  profess.  And  it  is  very  plain 
that  they  do  so,  inasmuch  as  herein  they  both  mock  God, 
and  misrepresent  him.  They  mock  his  sovereignty,  and 
misrepresent  his  holiness.  It  is  a  plain  mockery  to  him, 
as  he  is  the  Ruler  of  the  world.  For  men  to  profess  to 
know  God,  to  own  him  as  their  God,  and  yet  visibly  to  af- 
front him  bv  the  most  insolent  wickedness;  what  is  this 
like,  but  pu'tting  on  the  purpk  robe,  and  saying,  "  Hail, 
Master!"  and  spitting  in  his  face  at  the  same  timel  It  is 
in  a  case  similar  to  this,  namely,  that  of  a  man's  reaping 
according  to  M-hat  he  sows,  that  the  apostle  warns  Chris- 
tians not  to  deceive  themselves.  For  says  he,  "  Be  not 
deceived,  God  is  not  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap;"  (Gal.  vi.  7.)  intimating  that 
they" would  be  greatly  deceived,  if  they  expected  to  reap 
the  reward  of  eternal  lile. 

Moreover,  such  a  conduct  is  a  horrid  misrepresentation 
of  God,  particularly  as  to  his  holiness;  as  if  he  were  one 
who  could  dispense  with  his  injitnctions  to  men  of  bein.g 
really  holy,  and  sincerely  good,  and  be  satisfied  instead 
thereof  with  appearances,  with  mere  show  and  pretence. 
A  most  odious  representation  of  God,  as  if  he  were  like 
the  impure  deities  of  the  pagan  world!  You  see  withwhai 
severity  he  himself  speaks  in  a  case  like  this;  "Take 
heed,"  says  he,  "lest  there  should  be  among  you  a  man, 
or  w'omati,  or  familv,  or  tribe,  whose  hearts  turn  away 
from  the  Lord  their  God— lest  there  be  among  you  a  root 
that  beareth  gall  and  wormwood  :  And  it  come  to  pass 
when  he  heareth  the  words  of  this  curse,  that  h€  bless  him- 
self in  his  heart,  saying ;  I  shall  have  peace  though  I  walk 
in  the  imagination  of  mine  heart,  to  add  drunkenness  to 
thirst  :  The  Lord  will  not  spare  him  :  but  then  the  anger 
of  the  Lord  and  his  j<-alonsy  shall  smoke  against  that  man  ; 
and  all  ihe  curses,  that  are  written  in  the  book,  shall  lie 
upon  him ;  and  the  Lord  shall  blot  his  name  out  from  un- 
der heav.en,"  Deut.  xxix.  18,  19,  20.  Observe  here  the 
provokin?  thinsr,  on  which  the  emphasis  is  put.  It  is  that  a 
man  should  walk  in  a  vain  course  of  wickedness,  and  yei 
bless  himself  in  his  heart,  and  say,  "  I  shall  have  peace 
for  all  this."  Provokin?  it  must  be,  because  it  is  a  horrid, 
reproachful  misrepresentation  of  the  most  holy  G^od  ;  as  if 
he  intended  to  be  a  patron  of  wickedness,  or  as  if  it  were 
indifferent  to  God  bowmen  lived,  or  all  one  to  him  whether 
thev  were  righteous  or  wicked.  "  And  does  the  smne- 
inde.-d  think  so?  I  will  make  him  pay  dearly  lor  t\y 
.  ihoK^^ht'    AH  the  peace  and  satisfaction  that  he  lias  LakeJi 
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in  that  thought,  or  enjoyed  in  that  delusive  dream,  shall 
cost  him  dear  !  for  because  of  this  shall  my  jealousy  smoke 
against  him."  .       . 

(6.)  To  join  profession  with  such  a  wicked  practice,  is 
to  make  that  very  profession  itself  a  lie ;  and  a  lie,  in  this 
case,  cannot  but  have  high  provocation  in  it,  if  }'ou  consi- 
der these  things. 

1st,  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  lie  to  him  who  knows  it  to 
be  so.  lie  is  an  impudent  liar  indeed,  who  tells  a  lie  to  a 
person,  whilst  he  himself  is  sensible  that  such  person  knows 
he  lies.  To  come  and  hold  forth  such  an  appearance  so 
flagrantly  contradicted,  to  one  so  wise  and  incapable  of 
being  deceived  as  God  is  ;  what  can  be  more  provoking "? 
And  herefore  you  find  that  this  is  mentioned  as  the  ag- 
gravating circumstance  of  the  crime  of  Ananias  andSap- 
phira,  that  they  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  (Acts  v.  3.)  whose 
eye  could  clearly  see  through  every  disguise.     Again, 

•2dly,  To  lie  in  this  case  must  needs  be  very  provoking, 
inas.nuch  as  it  carries  in  it  an  implicit  denial  of  the  om- 
niscience of  God;  that  is,  by  such  a  conduct  I  speak  or  do 
that,  which  is  equivalent  to  such  denial.  I  do  indeed  by 
my  profession  declare  my  belief,  that  God  sees  all  things, 
and  that  to  him  nothing  can  be  secret;  but  at  the  same 
time  by  my  life  and  conversation,  I  do  more  strongly  de- 
clare that  he  neither  sees  nor  knows.  And  what  is  this 
but  to  deny  God  to  be  what  he  is  1  It  is,  as  it  were,  as 
much  as  in  me  lies,  to  strike  out  the  eye  of  the  Deity. 
"  Tush  !  He  does  not  know,  neither  is  there  knowledge 
in  the  Most  High,  (Psalm  x.  11.)  he  forgets  it  or  does  not 
behold  it."  Strange  brutishness  !  "  He  that  formed  the 
eye,  shall  he  not  see  1  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge, 
shall  not  he  know  1"  Psal.  xciv.  10.  This  is  to  make  the 
omniscient  God  like  a  "  blind,  deaf  idol  in  a  heathen 
temple,  that  hath  eyes  but  seeth  not,  and  ears  but  heareth 
not,"  Psal.  cxv.  4,  5.  What  a  provocation  is  this  !  More- 
over, 

3dly,  It  is  most  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God  to  make 
this  lying  profession,  and  is  therefore  abominable.  "  To 
cover  hatred  with  lying  lips,"  says  the  wise  man,  "is 
abominable  to  the  Lord,"  Prov.  x.  18.  Even  such  an  abo- 
mination as  his  very  nature  detests.  It  is  against  his  na- 
ture to  prevaricate.  For  though  he  is  Almighty,  yet  he  is 
pleased  to  have  this  said  concerning  him,  again  and  again, 
in  his  holy  word,  that  he  cannot  lie  ;  nay,  it  is  impossible 
to  him  to  do  so.  notwithstanding  his  omnipotence.  It  is  a 
thing  so  repugnant  to  the  true  God,  so  contradictory  to  the 
sincerity  and  simplicity  of  the  Divine  nature,  that  you  can 
imagine  nothing  more  hateful  and  provoking. 

4thly,  and  lastly.  It  is  a  participation  of  the  diabolical 
nature  to  be  an  habitual  liar  in  such  a  case  as  this.  For 
we  know  the  devil  is  the  father  of  lies.  "  Why  has  Satan 
filled  thine  heart,  says  Peter  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  to 
lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  1"  Acts  v.  3.  It  makes  a  man  a 
devil  before  God,  when  the  habitual  course  of  his  profes- 
sion is  nothing  else  but  a  lie.  And  that  it  is  a  lie,  and 
ought  to  be  so  deemed  by  us,  many  passages  do  clearly 
demonstrate.  "  If  a  man  say  he  has  fellowship  with  God, 
and  walketh  in  darkness,  he  lieth,  and  doth  not  the  truth." 
The  man  who  does  thus,  is  guilty  of  a  lie  in  practice ;  for 
God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all,  1  John  i.  6. 
So  that  if  any  one  professes  he  has  fellowship  with  God, 
and  yet  allows  himself  in  works  of  darkness,  he  is  guilty 
of  a  practical  lie.  He  does  by  his  practice  give  the  lie  to 
his  profession.  The  word  rendered  fellowship,  Kotvuviar^ 
signifies  participation  and  converse,  but  we  may  under- 
stand it  in  a  greater  latitude,  than  to  signify  converse  with 
him  only,  since  it  signifies  to  have  an  interest  in  him,  and 
relation  to  him,  and  is  therefore  of  the  same  import  with 
knowing  God.  Israel  shall  say,  "  My  God,  we  know  thee  ; 
but  Israel  hath  cast  off  the  thing  that' is  good,"  Hos.  viii.  2, 
3.  There  was  a  la3ang  claim  to  God,  as  if  they  had  a  part 
or  portion  in  him,  when  there  was  no  such  thing.  It  was 
but  a  lie.  I  know  the  blasphemy  of  them  who  say  they 
are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do  lie.  Rev.  ii.  9.  As  if  our 
Lord  had  said,  "  I  take  it  for  a  high  blasphemy  against 
me,  and  my  name,  against  the  religion  of  which  I  have 
been  the  Author,  that  such  persons  should  pretend  to  be 
of  it,  or  to  belong  to  me."  It  is  at  once  a  scandalous  lie 
and  blasphemy  itself. 

*  Preached  February  20tli,  1690, 


Thus  it  appears,  that  they  who  lead  such  wicked,  im- 
moral lives,  are  so  far  from  entitling  themselves  to  the 
Divine  rewards  by  their  profession,  that  they  only  expose 
themselves  seven  times  more  to  the  wrath  of  God,  than  if 
they  had  never  professed  at  all.  This  eflectually  demon- 
strates, to  do  which  was  the  main  design  of  what  has  been 
hitherto  said  upon  this  subject,  the  vanity  and  folly  of  a 
mere  profession  of  religion,  without  a  suitable  practice, 
let  men's  secret  motives  and  views  be  what  they  will. 


SERMON  IV.* 

Having  in  the  foregoing  discourses  shown  the  nature 
of,  as  well  as  the  secret  motives  to,  a  mere  profession  of 
religion,  attended  with  vicious  practices ;  and  also  the 
vanity  of  it  both  with  respect  to  God  and  man  ;  I  shall  now 
by  way  of  use  draw  some  inferences  from  the  whole. 

1.  That  such  as  make  a  profession  do,  notwithstanding 
their  flagitious  practices,  highly  justify  the  religion  to 
which  they  pretend.  All  that  has  been  said  serves  to  this 
purpo.se,  to  let  you  see  the  excellency  of  religion  ;  and  to 
this  even  the  very  worst  of  men  do  give  testimony  by  their 
profession,  how  inconsistent  soever  be  their  practice. 

Wisdom  is  justified  by  the  actions  of  her  children,  and 
the  testimony  of  her  very  enemies.  The  testimony  of  an 
enemy  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  convincing,  and  carries 
the  most  demonstrative  evidence  ;  because  that  can  never 
be  understood  to  come  from  inclination.  It  is  a  thing 
which  deserves  to  be  well  thought  of,  that  the  very  worst 
of  men  have  such  inward  notices  and  sentiments  of  things 
as  evidently  imports,  that  the  way  they  hate  they  cannot 
but  in  their  judgment  approve.  Their  profession  is  from 
an  emanation  of  eternal  light  and  truth  let  into  their  minds 
and  consciences.  They  are  of  such  a  judgment,  and  can- 
not be  otherwise.  Light  shows  itself,  and  cannot  but  carry 
evidence  with  it.  Conviction  extorts  profession  from  those, 
who  consider  the  grounds  upon  which  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion is  established.  So  that  by  the  way  it  is  amazing  to 
think,  that  men  should  hate  others  for  practising  the  very 
things  which  they  themselves  in  their  own  judgment  and 
consciences  approve. 

What  a  justification  is  this  of  religion  in  the  sincere  pro- 
fessors of  it  1  One  might  even  say  it  confidently  to  a 
wicked,  profane,  debauched  Christian,  "Thou  whohatest 
such  and  such  for  their  strict  walking,  and  holy  conver- 
sation, they  do  more  agree  with  thee,  than  thou  dost  with 
thyself"  Thus  do  but  take  the  real  sentiments  of  the  most 
vicious  man,  who  is  a  professor  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  life  and  conversation  of  the  godly  and  virtuous 
man,  and  you  will  find  them  correspond  well  enough  one 
with  another.  The  one  says  in  his  mind  and  judgment, 
and  by  his  profession  also,  "  I  own  it  to  be  a  very  reason- 
able thing,  that  God  should  be  loved,  feared,  and  served 
above  all."  The  other  does  so,  and  this  is  his  practice,  to 
love,  and  serve,  and  fear  the  most  high  God.  The  one  also 
says;  "  The  wrath  of  God  ought  to  be  greatly  more  dread- 
ed than  the  wrath  of  man ;  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  greater 
moment  to  plea,se  God,  than  all  the  world  beside."  The 
other  actually  does  what  the  other  thinks  and  judges  he 
ought  to  do.  The  wicked  professor,  if  the  question  be 
asked,  will  acknowledge,  that  it  is  much  more  consider- 
able to  him  to  save  his  soul,  than  to  please  the  flesh ;  but 
the  truly  good  man  practises  according  to  this  apprehen- 
sion. So  that  between  the  wicked  man's  notions,  and  the 
godly  man's  practice,  there  is  a  fair  agreement ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  what  a  disagreement  between  the  persons 
themselves !  Thus  having  shown,  that  persons  who  make 
a  profession  do,  notwiihstanding  their  flagitious  practices, 
highly  justify  the  religion  to  which  they  pretend ;  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  inference. 

2.  Whilst  nominal  professorsjustifytho.se  who  are  real 
Christians,  they  evidently  condemn  themselves.  Such 
professors  as  these  must,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  be  the 
most  self-condemned.  "  Out  of  thine  own  mouth,"  may 
it  be  said  of  tnem,  "  will  I  condemn  thee,"  Lukexix.  22. 
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And  the  like  condemnation  they  may  expect  to  hear  at 
least  out  of  the  mouth  of  their  Judge.  "  Thou  knowest 
his  will,  and  appro  vest  the  things  ihal  are  more  excellent : — 
Thou  therefore  that  makesl  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through 
breaking  the  law  dishonouresi  thou  Godl"  (Rom.  ii.  18, 
23.)  saj's  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  addressing  himself  to  the 
Jews  of  this  character. 

It  were  a  hard  thing  to  be  resolved,  if  we  should  expos- 
tulate with  such  persons,  and  demand  of  them,  "  Pray 
why  do  you  make  any  profession  at  all  1  what  tolerable 
account  can  you  give,  why  you  profess  to  know  God;  to 
be  of  the  true  religion,  or  indeed  of  any  religion  at  all!" 
It  is  true,  as  to  some,  they  are  of  the  Christian  religion  by 
fate,  not  Dy  choice.  They  are  thrown  upon  the  religion 
which  they  profess.  They  owe  their  being  Christians  to 
the  external  circumstances  of  their  condition.  They  were 
born  in  such  a  country,  of  such  parents,  it  is  the  religion 
of  the  nation  where  they  live,  the  religion  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  it  may  be  they  know  nothing  of  another.  Many 
are  Christians  because  they  cannot  help  it ;  but  with  others 
it  is  very  plain,  that  their  profession  is  the  emanation  of 
internal  light;  it  is  the  genuine  product  of  the  conviction 
of  their  own  consciences,  that  this  which  they  profess  must 
be  the  true  religion.  And  ihus  surely  all  persons  must 
conclude,  who  ever  set  themselves  to  consider  seriously 
and  impartially  its  evidence  and  internal  excellence.  But 
the  greater  part  never  do  this.  Whereas  if  any  man  could 
be  brought  once  to  consider  this  point,  his  profession  would 
be  the  product  of  his  inward  light.  A  light  perhaps  too 
weak  to  govern  his  practice;  but  too  strong  to  be  expelled 
by  force,  or  extinguished  by  his  own  false  and  delusive 
reasonings.  They  profess  those  things  to  be  true,  which 
they  would  be  glad  in  their  hearts  were  not  so.  And  their 
light,  though  it  is  too  weak  to  rule  them,  is  not  too  weak 
to  affright  them.  In  a  word,  it  is  too  sirongtobe  mastered 
by  any  thing  they  themselves,  or  others,  have  to  say  to  the 
contrary. 

I  would  in  this  manner  appeal  lo  any  such  person  if  he 
hath  the  common  understanding  of  a  man,  with  reference 
to  the  great  articles  of  his  own  creed.  You  say,  you  "  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth."  And  what !  is  it  not  most  reasonable,  in  your  own 
judgment  and  conscience,  that  you  should  do  so  1  It  may 
be  you  had  rather  that  an  article,  direcily  opposite  to  this, 
were  true.  But  do  you  think  it  more  likely,  that  this  world 
did  some  time  or  other  rise  up  of  itself,  than  that  it  was 
made  by  an  almighty,  wise,  invisible  Being  ]  You  say, 
you  profess  to  "  believe  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  your  Lord." 
And  is  not  this,  if  the  matter  be  examined,  far  more  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  that  Jesus  is  ihe  Son  of  God,  and  is  in 
right  and  title  your  Lord;  than  that  he  was  mortal,  and 
came  \nto  the  world  to  cheat  mankind  1  Is  it  more  likely 
that  the  Gospel,  of  which  he  was  the  Author,  was  all  a 
chea^  1  that  his  religion,  which  was  sealed  by  so  numerous 
and  glorious  miracles,  and  brought  down  to  our  knowledge 
in  such  unquestionable  records,  was  an  imposture "?  Is  it 
likely,  when  he  had  "witnessed  that  good  confession  be- 
fore Pontius  Pilate,"  that  he  sealed  it  with  his  blood  to  de- 
ceive the  world,  or  that  he  died  only  to  mock  mankind  7 
If  men  w^ould  consider,  their  profession  would  certainly 
be  the  emanation  of  their  light,  and  the  conviction  they 
have  of  the  truth  of  what  they  profess.  They  must  how- 
ever be  sensible,  that  this  profession  is  a  standing  testimony 
against  them.  Nay,  though  they  profess  they  know  not 
what,  nor  consider  the  grounds  aiid  reasons  of  it,  yet  they 
are  self-condemned. 

But  why  do  they  profe.ss,  if  they  don't  understand  1 
Why  do  they  not  understand  what  they  mayl  They  pro- 
fess they  know  God.  Either  thev  do  know' him,  or  they 
know  him  not.  If  they  do  not,  why  do  they  profess  at  all'l 
If  they  do  know  him  to  be  God,  what  a  soul-commandin? 
thought  should  that  be!  "  In  Judah  is  Got!  known,  and 
his  name  is  great  in  Israel,"  Psalm  Ixxvi.  1.  Has  not 
Israel  known  God  1  A  thing  not  to  be  imagined,  that  he 
should  be  ignorant  of  him.  '  We  have  then,  for  the  most 
part,  the  seminal  principles  of  true  religion;  which  onlv 
need  to  be  reflected  on,  to  enable  us  to  discern  how  reason- 
able and  coherent  a  frame  that  of  the  Christian  religion 
is.  Which  when  we  come  to  apprehend  it,  and  consider  its 
excellent  nature,  the  more  we  find  it  deserves  to  be  con- 


sidered ;  and,  of  consequence,  professing  with  the  more 
knowledge,  the  greater  must  our  coudeumation  be,  if  our 
lives  are  repugnant  !o  it.  For  can  any  man  believe  these 
two  things,  that  there  is  a  God  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  his  own  Son  ;  and  after  that 
believe  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  disobey  than  to  obey 
that  great  God ;  or  be  subject  to  him,  who  bought  us  with 
his  blood,  and  purchased  to  himself  a  dominion  over  them 
and  all  mankind  1  I  would  fain  see  the  man  and  hear 
what  he  could  say  for  himself,  who  professing  to  believe, 
that  there  is  one  Creator  of  all  things,  and  one  Redeemer, 
who  has  procured  to  himself  a  dominion  over  all  by  his 
death,  shall  say,  "I  hold  all  this;  but  I  will  withal  hold, 
that  it  is  a  great  deal  more  reasonable  to  afl'ront  than  to 
obey  them."  What  man  would  dare  to  say  sol  Who  can 
believe  there  is  such  a  God,  who,  by  the  right  of  creation 
and  redemption,  claims  a  governing  power  over  them;  and 
yet  imagine  that  it  can  be  safe  for  them  to  live  in  open 
hostilities  against  so  rightful  a  dominion  and  irresistible 
power  ■?  In  a  word,  who  can  say,  "  I  believe  there  is  a 
judgment  to  come,  but  I  hav^e  no  need  to  prepare  for  itl 
It  IS  full  as  safe  to  put  all  to  the  venture,  as  to  prepare  that 
it  may  go  well  with  me  in  that  day." 

All  these  things  considered,  what  self-condemning  crea- 
tures must  these  professors  be !  especially  when  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  must  be  opened,  and  all  these  latent  senti- 
ments be  exposed  to  public  view!  How  will  men  quake 
when  they  come  to  be  expostulated  with,  by  so  high  and 
indisputable  an  authority  1  w'hen  terrible  majesty  shall 
plead  with  them,  in  the  following  manner!  "Was  that  re- 
ligion, which  you  professed,  true,  or  was  it  false  1  If  it  was 
false,  why  did  you  profess  itl  If  true,  why  did  you  not 
practise  it  1  You  either  believed  there  was  a  God,  or  that 
there  was  none.  If  you  believed  the  notion  of  a  God  was 
but  a  fancy,  why  did  you  worship  him  1  But  if  you  did 
believe  there  was  a  God,  why  did  you  not  constantly  obey 
and  serve  him  V  Again,  "  Either  you  took  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  an  impostor,  or  a  Saviour  and  Lord.  If  you  took 
him  to  be  the  former,  why  should  you  be  called  after  his 
name!  Why  did  you  number  yourselves  among  his  de- 
luded followers  1  BiU  if  you  took  him  lo  be  the  Son  of  God, 
why  did  you  not  subject  your  will,  your  soul,  to  that  go- 
vernment of  his,  which  he  founded  in  his  blood  1"  Oh! 
then,  what  a  confounded  creature  must  that  be,  who  has 
lived  under  such  a  profession,  and  in  such  wickedness  at 
the  same  time,  all  along  1  When  such  a  one  shall  remem- 
ber with  regret  that  ever  he  was  a  Christian,  or  that  he 
ever  heard  of  the  name  of  Christ!  When  it  shall  be  the 
matter  of  his  too  late  wish,  "O  that  I  had  been  born  a 
Scythian  or  Barbarian  !  that  I  had  lived  in  a  den  or  cave 
and  had  never  seen  man  ;  or  had  lived  without  having  an 
opportunity  of  ever  hearing  that  there  was  a  God  !" 

3.  We  may  further  take  notice,  how  little  there  is  ol 
shame  and  modesty  left  in  the  world,  with  reference  to  the 
behaviour  of  men  towards  God.  We  find,  with  relation 
to  human  affairs,  and  transactions  with  men,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  shame ;  which,  as  bad  as  the  world  is,  has  a  great 
power  and  influence  over  them.  If  it  were  not  for  this, 
the  influence  that  shame  and  common  decency  have  in  the 
world,  there  would  be  no  living  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  worse.  If  it  were  not  a  shame  to  lie  openly  drunk  in 
the  streets,  wallowing  in  one's  own  vomit;  if  it  were 
not  a  shame  to  commit  filthiness  in  the  sight  of  the  sun  ; 
if  it  were  not  a  shame  to  be  unclean,  or  to  be  a  thief;  or 
if  men  in  general  had  given  over  all  regard  lo  a  good 
reputation  among  their  fellov,--creatures  ;  the  world  would 
certainly  abound  with  worse  and  more  numerous  mon- 
sters. 

And  this  useful  passion  e\ndently  influences  men  in  this 
very  matter  of  professing,  as  it  restrains  them  from  making 
professions  that  are  not  suitable  lo  them.  An  ignorant 
ploughman  would  be  ashamed  to  profess  himself  a  states- 
man ;  or  a  cobbler,  a  merchant.  But  how  strange  is  it, 
that  no  modesty  or  shame  have  any  influence  in  this  ca-se  ! 
that  is,  in  the'atfairs  and  deportments  of  men  towards 
God. 

The  matter  is  this.  In  reference  lo  the  thinss  which 
Ihey  have  to  do  one  with  another,  men  are  awake  and  in 
their  wiis;  but  with  relation  lo  God,  and  the  concerns  of 
religiou   :ney  are  in  a  continual  sleep  and  dream.     And 
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you  know  we  don't  use  to  reflect  with  regret  upon  the  re- 
markable incongruities  in  our  dreams.  When  therefore 
men,  who  connect  together  the  most  incoherent  things  in 
a  dream,  can  do  the  like  in  matters  of  religion,  it  is  very 
plain  they  are  not  in  their  wits.  We  reckon  that  none  but 
such  as  are  out  of  their  wits,  none  but  such  as  are  fit  to  be 
in  chains  and  a  dark  room,  would  in  their  restraint  and 
under  the  rod,  call  themselves  lords  and  dukes,  and  I  know 
not  what  names  besides  of  the  greatest  sound.  But  I  be- 
seech you  to  consider  the  case  with  attention.  Is  there  not 
a  greater  disagreement  between  the  spirit  and  character  of 
a  wicked  man,  and  the  names  of  a  believer;  an  heir  of 
salvation,  and  an  expectant  of  glory  ?  Is  there  not  an  un- 
speakably greater  disagreement?  And  yet  here,  men  are 
not  ashamed  to  profess  at  this  rate ;  to  own  a  profession 
that  imports  them  to  be  true  believers,  the  soi  s  of  God, 
and  heirs  of  heaven ;  while  they  are  abominable,  disobe- 
dient, and  to  every  good  work  reprobate. 

4.  It  appears  from  hence,  that  there  is  as  little  fear  of 
God  among  men,  as  there  is  of  shame.  "  The  wickedness 
of  the  wicked  says  in  my  heart  the  fear  of  God  is  not  be- 
fore his  eyes,"  Psal.  xxxvi.  1.  Whatever  they  fear,  they 
do  not  fear  the  Almighty.  They  make  no  scruple  of  doing 
things  which  import  an  absolute  denial  of  his  existence. 
What  a  tremendous  thought  is  this  to  a  considering  soul ! 
Methinks  this  should  strike  with  consternation,  even  a 
soul  made  of  earth.  What !  does  their  practice  amount  to 
a  denial  of  God  1  O  think  what  this  imports;  what  it  is 
to  deny  his  existence!  This  is  to  throw  all  things  into 
confusion.  This  is  to  ruin  the  creation,  as  much  as  in  us 
lies ;  and  to  take  away  the  root  of  all  things,  and  conse- 
quently the  things  themselves.  Finally,  this  is  to  commit 
felony  on  myself  and  my  own  life.  How  !  art  thou  a  man, 
if  there  be  not  a  God  1 

But  it  is  the  practical  denial  of  God  that  we  chiefly 
speak  of;  a  denial  of  his  authoriiy,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Divine  government.  Like  Pharaoh,  "  Who  is  the  Lord  that 
I  should  obey  his  voice  1"  Exod.  v.  2.  This  impious  king 
speaks  more  according  to  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  con- 
sistently with  himself,  when  he  says,  "I  know  hi:n  not." 
But  so  rooted  is  that  power,  and  right  of  governing  in  the 
Godhead,  and  so  necessarily  does  it  result  from  the  sup- 
position of  a  God,  and  a  reasonable  creature  in  being ;  that 
it  is  impossible  there  should  be  a  denying  of  that  govern- 
ing power,  without  denying  his  being  too.  '"  The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God ;"  (Psal.  xiv.  1.) 
that  is,  does  not  believe  there  is  no  God,  so  much  as  wish 
there  were  none. 

Howev^er,  in  respect  to  men,  fear  has  great  influence. 
How  will  it,  for  instance,  restrain  men  from  conspiring 
against  the  government  7  How  are  men  afraid  to  say  or  do 
any  thing,  that  may  admit  of  any  such  interpretation ;  or 
that  looks  like  a  design  to  subvert  the  government,  under 
which  they  live  !  But  how  strange  is  it,  that  men  have  no 
fear  in  them  with  reference  to  the  Divine  government,  unto 
which  they  profess  a  subjection  !  Will  any  man  look  upon 
himself  as  a  loyal  subject,  for  speaking  good  words  of  the 
king  1  Especially  when  it  could  be  proved,  that  he  was 
forming  designs  against  his  person  and  authority.  One 
would  think  a  man's  heart  should  never  endure  to  think 
that  he  is  liable  to  such  a  charge  as  this,  with  respect  to 
God,  the  King  of  kings.  Thou,  O  wretch  !  art  guilty  of 
practically  denying,  and  abandoning,  the  Author  of  thy 
life  and  being,  the  very  Father  of  thy  spirit,  and  him  who 
gave  thee  breath.  Thou  hast  marked  thyself  out  as  a  com- 
mon enemy  to  the  creation  of  God.  And  how  can  that 
man  expect  to  draw  another  breath,  who  breathes  only  by 
the  favour  of  that  God  whom  he  denies? 

5.  As  to  the  main  purposes  of  religion,  it  is  plainly  no 
great  matter  what  religion  a  wicked  man  is  of.  It  is  all 
one  whether  he  be  of  a  false  religion,  or  falsely  of  the  true ; 
except  only  that  his  case  on  this  latter  account,  is  worse. 
As  the  apostle  says,  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  "  Circum- 
cision profitelh,  if  a  man  keep  the  law  ;  but  if  he  breaks 
the  law,  his  circumcision  goes  for  uncircumcision,"  Rom. 
ii.  25.  Thy  baptism  profits,  if  thou  keepest  the  Gospel ;  but 
if  thou  observest  it  not,  thy  baptism  shall  signify  nothing. 
Though  a  man  cannot  be  saved  under  any  religion,  yet  he 
may  perish  under  any  one.  What  a  poor  pretence  is  it 
when  one  has  nothing  to  trust  to  and  rely  upon,  as  the 


ground  of  his  eternal  hope,  but  only  that  he  is  an  orthodox 
man  !  An  orthodox  son  of  this  or  that  church  !  So  far  it 
is  well.  But  what  does  it  signify  to  be  an  orthodox  drunk- 
ard, an  orthodox  swearer,  an  orthodox  sabbath-breaker'? 
If  such  would  but  admit  one  to  reason  soberly  with  them, 
I  would  ask  them,  "  What !  do  you  not  believe,  that  holi- 
ness is  as  essential  to  Christianity  as  truth  1  Do  you  not 
think  that  the  decalogue  is  of  as  good  authoriiy  as  the  ar- 
ticles of  your  creed  1  is  there  not  the  same  authority  for 
the  agenda,  as  there  is  for  the  credenda,  of  a  Christian  1 
Has  not  any  man,  that  owns  the  Christian  name,  as  great 
obligations  to  be  pious,  sober,  and  chaste,  as  he  has  to  be 
true,  or  right  in  his  principles'?"  There  is  certainly  the 
same  authority  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  What  does  a 
man  hope  he  shall  gain,  by  tearing  the  essential  parts  of 
the  Christian  religion  asunder,  as  much  as  in  him  lies  ;  or 
by  dividing  Christianity  from  itself? 

6.  We  see  how  weak  a  thing  the  light  of  an  unregene- 
rate  person  is,  and  how  little  reason  such  a  one  has  to 
glory  in  his  profession.  How  weak,  I  say,  is  this  light !  too 
weak  to  restrain  him  from  such  gross  inconsistencies  as 
these  are  ;  as  weak  it  must  be,  since  it  permits  him  to  run 
into  the  most  palpable  absurdities;  and  even  suffers  1  im 
to  make  a  profession  that  he  knows  God,  the  great  Lord 
and  Ruler  of  all  things,  whilst  he  lives  in  a  continual  dis- 
obedience to  him.  With  some,  indeed,  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  religion  does  signify  more.  We  read  of  some  that, 
by  the  knowledge  of  God,  have  escaped  the  corruptions  of 
the  world,  through  lust ;  (2  Pet.  ii.  20.)  but  with  many 
others,  you  see  their  light  is  so  impotent  and  inefficacious 
a  thing,  that  it  cannot  withhold  them  from  making  beasts 
of  themselves,  instead  of  Christians.  And  that  is  a  doleful 
thing  to  think  of,  that  a  man  should  have  light  to  no  other 
purpose  than  to  damn  him!  A  light, which  upon  all  other 
accounts  is  darkness,  and  makes  his  profession  of  religion 
so  much  the  worse  and  more  dangerous.  To  this  purpose 
our  blessed  Saviour  speaks,  "  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness!"  Matt.  vi.  23.  The 
knowledge  of  some  Christians  is  no  better  than  mere 
paganism.  Whatever  it  is,  they  do  the  same  things  they 
would  do  if  they  had  none.  As  to  certain  points  indeed 
they  are  of  such  a  belief;  but  they  walk  and  practice,  as 
if  they  were  of  a  quite  contrary  faith.  How  weak  then  is 
their  light,  and  how  deplorable  is  the  case  of  such  men ! 

Do  we  not  see  then  how  little  they  have  to  boast  of? 
Such  a  profession  as  this  is  can  surely  be  a  matter  of  no 
glory  to  them.  Nor  is  to  be  accounted  so,  any  more  than 
we  would  esteem  the  title  of  lord  or  knight,  a  glory  to  the 
man  who  is  forced  to  go  naked  or  in  filthy  rags  every  day. 
So  they  walk  in  their  nakedness,  like  accursed  creatures ; 
as  they  are  implied  to  be  by  the  blessing  which  is  pro- 
nounced on  those,  who  keep  their  garments  so,  as  that 
their  nakedness  may  not  appear.  Rev.  xvi.  1.5.  It  is  but 
a  poor  glory  and  empty  honour  to  be  called  Christians  on 
such  terms! 

7.  We  further  learn,  how  mysterious  a  piece  of  self-con- 
tradiction such  a  wicked  professor  is,  and  how  unhappy 
his  condition  must  necessarily  be.  A  Christian  of  an  un- 
changed heart  and  vicious  life,  has  one  and  the  same 
object  of  worship  and  contempt.  It  is  a  .strange  kind  of 
monster  that  this  must  needs  be.  No  eye  hath  ever  seen 
any  thing  more  monstrous !  Having  the  head  and  face  of 
a  Christian,  joined  with  the  hands  and  heart  of  an  atheist. 
So  true  and  pertinent  was  the  saying  of  a  noble  Italian 
lord,  "  That  there  is  no  monster  in  all  the  world  worse  than 
a  speculative  atheist,  except  one;  and  that  is  the  practical 
atheist,  who  is  the  more  horrid  monster  of  the  two." 

How  unhappy  then  must  such  a  person  be  !  To  every 
good  work  reprobate,  and  yet  a  professor  I  How  uneasy 
must  his  life  be,  who  must  do  many  things,  which,  in  sub- 
stance, are  good  works,  that  he  may  keep  up  the  show  of 
religion,  let  them  be  never  so  much  his  aversion  !  How 
uneasy  a  life,  I  say,  is  this,  to  go  against  the  grain,  and  to 
do  things  in  a  continued  course  for  which  a  man  has  no 
heart  or  relish  !  To  come  into  the  assemblies  of  God's 
people  when  he  had  rather  be  somewhere  else;  and  many 
other  such  like  things  must  he  do  to  keep  up  a  profession. 
This  is  indeed  a  most  grievous  thing,  for  a  man  to  have 
only  an  artificial  religion,  which  proceeds  from  no  vivel 
principle,  and  perfectly  disagrees  to  the  habit  of  his  soul, 
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and  the  bent  and  temper  of  his  heart.  And  that  a  man 
should  toil  at  it  all  his  days,  is  a  sad  case  ;  especially 
when  it  is  considered,  that  it  is  but  for  a  shadow,  for 
that  which  will  turn  t<>  no  account,  or  rather  to  a  heavy 
one. 

8.  Lastly,  We  see  hence  the  necessity  of  renewing 
grace.  This  is  absolulely  necessary,  not  only  to  reconcile 
man  to  God,  but  also  to  reconcile  him  to  himself:  to  make 
the  man  to  agree  with  himself:  who  without  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  regeneration,  neither  agrees  with  God,  nor  his 
own  soul.  He  fights  with  heaven,  and  his  whole  life  is  a 
continual  fighting  against  himself.  He  practises  wickedly 
against  his  profession  of  godliness ;  directly  contrary  to  all 
his  worship  and  his  own  prayers.  Methinks  therefore, 
this  should  make  such  a  man  long  to  feel  the  power  of  re- 
generating grace,  that  he  may  bring  things  to  an  agreement 
between  God  and  himself  "  For  the  light  which  makes 
him  profess,  does  not  govern  his  practice.  It  is  too  weak, 
as  you  have  seen,  and  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  There 
needs  something  more  to  change  him,  and  to  give  him  a 
right  spirit ;  and  when  that  is  done,  then  all  will  be  well. 
Then  he  can  take  pleasure  in  God,  his  worship  and 
converse,  and  to  know  good  work  will  be  reprobate  any 
more. 

But  here  a  great  question  might  arise  ;  to  wit,  "  What 
should  a  man  do  in  the  mean  time,  who  has  not  attained, 
as  yet,  the  regenerating  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  1  Is  it 
not  better  (that  sotiiere  may  be  greater  harmony  of  things) 
that  he  should  give  over  professing,  since  he  has  only  that 
in  his  own  power  T  For  it  is  in  his  power  to  give  up  his 
profession,  though  not  to  change  his  heart  and  life.  Or,  at 
least,  should  he  not  do  so  till  there  be  a  change,  that  may 
bring  his  profession  and  the  course  of  his  walking  to  a 
perfect  consistence  and  agreement  with  one  another  V  To 
this  I  answer  briefly  ; 

1.  Whereas  there  must  be  a  change  in  order  to  an  agree- 
ment between  profession  and  practice,  certainly  that  must 
be  changed  which  is  wrong.  It  is  very  evident  the  change 
ought  lo  be  where  the  fault  is.  He  professes  a  religion 
which  is  true  ;  the  alteration  then  must  not  be  there,  but 
in  his  spirit  and  his  course,  which  are  wrong.     And, 

2.  As  the  question  supposes  the  laying  down  a  profes- 
sion as  being  in  one's  own  power,  there  must  and  ought  to 
be  a  greater  regard  here  to  moral  power  than  natural;  that 
Is,  to  what  I  may  do,  rather  than  to  what  I  can  do.  There 
is  nothing  truly  possible  to  me,  but  what  is  lawfully  possi- 
ble. And  so  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  go  and  profess  a 
false  religion,  and  abandon  the  true. 

3.  That  till  there  be  a  change  made,  it  is  better  to  give 
over  professing  and  the  like,  is  to  talk  impertinently ;  be- 
cause there  is  no  moment  of  time,  wherein  it  is  permitted 
to  live  in  an  unconverted  state.  Do  v.'e  think  it  lawful  for 
us,  so  much  as  one  moment,  to  live  in  rebellion  against 
God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  1     And  therefore, 

4.  That  power  we  want  must  be  sought  for,  and  that 
immediately ;  and  be  prayed  for  with  an  earnestness 
suitable  to  the  exigence  of  the  case  ;  saying,  "  Lord,  I  am 
a  monster,  as  true  as  I  am  a  man  amongst  men  !  I  shall 
be  a  lost  creature,  till  I  am  changed!"  Therefore  do  not 
talk  of  laying  down  your  profession  a  moment ;  because 
you  do  not  know  but  JDivine  grace  may  set  all  right  in  the 
next;  only  there  should  be  a  looking  up  to  heaven,  with  a 
continual  fervent  desire  of  it.  And  methinks  no  one,  who 
sees  cause  enough  to  suspect  his  case  to  be  bad,  should  go 
away  without  lifting  up  a  craving  eye  to  God  for  assistance; 
saying,  "  Lord !  for  that  grace  that  may  work  this  necessary 
change!  That  may  change  me  from  being  a  self-repug- 
nant creature,  and  liable  to  thy  wrath  ;  to  a  happy  consis- 
tency with  myself,  and  a  meeiness  to  enjoy  thy  rewards, 
and  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light !" 

And,  to  conclude,  what  obligation  to  thankfulness  and 
nraise  lies  upon  those,  whom  the  grace  of  God  has  brought 
matters  to  a  blessed  agreement  with  themselves  1  So  that 
their  continual  profession  is  the  j)roducl  of  a  new  nature  ; 
and  their  habitual  temper  and  practice  ever  harmonious 
and  consistent  with  it.     Oh  what  a  blessed  case  is  this ! 
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We  have,  in  the  foregoing  discourses,  already  shown  in 
the  general,  that  men  may  profess  the  true  religion,  and 
yet  lead  very  wicked  lives;  be  "  abominable,  disobedient, 
and  to  every  good  work  reprobate  :"  and  of  consequence, 
that  they  who  do  so,  may  be  said  by  just  interpretation  to 
denv  the  religion  they  profess. 

F'rom  these  two  propositions  connected  together,  we 
have  shown,  what  sort  of  profession  is  here  meant;  what 
the  per.^ons  who  make  it  may  be,  notwitlistanding,  as  to 
their  moral  character;  moreover,  whence  it  is  that  any 
man  should  make  a  profession  of  religion,  when  the  temper 
of  his  spirit,  and  the  whole  course  of  his  practice,  are  so 
repugnant  to  it;  and  finally,  the  folly  and  vanity  of  all 
this  have  been  largely  shown,  both  with  respect  to  God 
and  men  ;  inasmuch  as,  by  this  means,  men  do  not  acquire 
the  reputation  of  being  what  they  would  be  thought  to  be, 
that  is,  religious;  nor  have  any  share  in  the  divine  rewards 
of  religion,  in  the  future  slate.  To  all  which  have  been 
subjoined  several  important  inferences  and  useful  reflec- 
tions. But  there  is  yet  further  use  lo  be  made,  partly  for 
the  detection  and  conviction  of  such  as  do  vainly  profess; 
and  partly  for  direction,  that  we  ourselves  may  not  do  so. 
If  it  then  be  asked,  "  What  sort  of  persons  are  they,  who 
may  be  understood  to  overthrow  their  profession,  and  to 
make  it  a  mere  nullity,  or  of  no  significance  1  I  answer ; 
that  though  there  are  indeed  sundry  sorts  of  professors, 
who  may  be  said  so  to  do,  yet  all  are  reducible  to  these 
two  general  heads. 

I.  Such  as  do  profess  the  true  religion,  but  so  falsified 
and  corrupted,  as  that  the  very  object  of  their  profession 
is  strangely  altered  fi'om  itself  They  profess  what,  origi- 
nally, was  the  true  religion ;  but  as  they  profess  it,  it  is 
not  true.     Or  else, 

II.  Such  as  do  profess  what  is  actually,  even  still,  the 
true  religion,  but  do  it -very  untruly;  that  is,  are  not  sin- 
cere in  that  profession. 

I.  The  first  sort  of  persons  in  the  Christian  world,  who 
may  be  said  to  overthrow  their  profession,  and  to  make  it 
a  mere  nullity,  are  those  who  profess  the  true  religion,  but 
gi-eatly  falsified  and  adulterated :  that  is,  they  profess  what, 
originally,  was  the  true  religion  ;  but  as  they  profess  it,  it 
is  not  true. 

Now,  though  this  class  is  capable  of  sundry  subdivisions, 
yet  since  our  part  of  Christendom  is  generally  divided 
info  those  who  are  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  those 
who  protest  against  it,  I  shall  only  speak  of  them;  that  is, 
of  those  who  call  themselves  catholics;  and  not  of  all 
them  neither;  but  only  of  such  as  do  practically  hold 
such  principles  super-added  to  pure  Christianity,  as  must 
necessarily  make  it  another  religion.  I  mean  when  they 
hold  such  principles  practically,  as  corrupt  the  true,  simple 
Christian  religion,  or  the  genuine  Gospel  of  Christ,  as 
it  was  delivered  by  him  and  his  apostles.  For  indeed 
amongst  those  who  are  members  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
not  only  charily,  but  justice,  obliges  us  to  distinguish  thus 
far:  that,  as  it"  is  possible  for  a  man  to  hold  very  good 
principles,  which  have  no  good  influence  upon  his  spirit 
and  practice ;  .so  it  is  possible  also,  that  men  may  in  spe- 
culation hold  some  very  bad  principles,  which  have  not 
that  poisonous  influence  on  their  spirit  and  practice,  to 
which  they  naturally  tend.  And  therefore,  if  what  is  the 
substance  of  the  Christian  religion  be  found  in  them,  not- 
withstandingmany  corrupt  additions  and  gross  falsehoods; 
if  by  the  special  favour  and  grace  of  God  the  true  Chris- 
tian principles  only  become  impressive  on  them,  arid  the 
false  corruptive  orres  not  so,  which  are  of  human  inven- 
tion ;  these  are  an  exempt  sort  of  persons,  whom  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  in  ihe  present  ca.^e. 

But  because  I  mu.st  be  within  those  limits,  which  it  is 
fit  the  text  should  prescribe  lo  me,  I  shall  only  treat  upon 
one  principle,  which  is  practical,  as  we  have  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, with  muliitudes  of  that  communion  :  and  which 
the  verv  terms  of  the  text  do  lead  us  to  lake  notice  of 
"  They  profess  to  know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny  him." 
So  in  like  manner,  those,  whom  I  allude  to  of  the  church 
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of  Rome,  profess  to  know  God.  But  what  God  is  itl 
Who,  or  what  is  that  God  which  they  practically  own  1  Is 
It  not  another  than  the  true  and  living  Goil,  whom  they 
practically  acknowledge  as  such "?  It  is  well  if  it  be  not  so, 
with  the  generality  of  that  way  and  persuasion  !  I  mean 
that  very  God,  of  whom  you  have  a  description  given  by 
St.  Paul,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians : 
2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4.  namely,  "  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  per- 
dition :  who  exalteth  himself  abo^'e  all  that  is  called  God, 
or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the 
«emple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God."  They 
Jo  profess  indeed  to  know  the  living  and  true  God,  even 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  but  the  god  whom 
tliey  practically  own,  serve,  and  obey,  is  this  same  god 
that  is  here  referred  to  by  the  apostle.  TK^eir  god  is  a  man, 
and  that  man  a  monster  of  men.  In  respect  of  pride  and 
malice,  more  a  devil  than  a  man.  In  respect  of  sensuality 
and  impurity,  more  a  beast  than  a  man  ;  as  you  know  he 
is  so  called  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

This  is  actually  the  god,  who  is  practically  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  too  great  a  number  of  professing  Chris- 
tians in  the  world.  The  principle  therefore  I  now  insist 
upon,  is  the  ascribing  a  divinity  to  that  creature,  whether 
it  be  one  single  person,  or  a  succession  of  persons,  or  a 
commimity  according  to  some.  This  principle,  so  far  as  it 
is  practical,  and  governs  their  religion,  makes  it  quite  an- 
other thing  than  what  it  truly  and  really  is  in  its  original 
purity.  And  though  it  be  very  true,  they  will  tell  you,  that 
they  only  intend  or  mean  an  imder  deity,  or  a  vicarious 
sort  of  godhead,  which  they  place  in  this  creature;  and  so 
think  to  salve  the  matter  by  alleging,  that  they  do  not 
idolize  nor  deify  him;  I  therefore  desire  the  following 
things  may  be  considered. 

1.  That  if  it  should  be  said,  it  is  only  a  vicegerency 
which  they  ascribe  to  this  same  god  of  theirs,  yet  if  their 
hearts  terminate  on  him  whom  they  call  vicegerent,  and 
their  religion  is  carried  no  higher,  this  is  to  deify  him  as 
much  as  in  them  lies.  What  does  it  signify  to  acknow- 
ledge in  speculation  one  superior  to  him,  while  in  a  prac- 
tical sense  their  minds  and  hearts,  and  the  sum  of  their 
religion,  do  centre  and  terminate  here  1  As  to  multitudes 
of  those  who  call  themselves  catholics,  they  trust  in  no 
higher  object  than  the  pope.  All  their  reliance  for  pardon 
and  salvation  is  ultimately  on  him,  and  all  their  obedience 
and  subjection  terminates  on  him.  To  call  him  therefore 
vicegerent  only,  when  he  is  practically  made  the  ultimate 
object  of  their  religion,  does  not  salve  the  matter  at  all. 

2.  I  say  further,  and  inquire.  Where  is  their  charter  for 
this  vicegerency  1  If  they  call  him  God's  vicegerent,  who 
has  nothing  to  show  for  it,  and  so  accordingly  place  a  re- 
ligious trust  in  him,  what  does  it  signify  to  say,  that  the 
respect  and  honour  they  pay  to  him  is  as  to  God's  vicege- 
rent] If  a  man  should  pretend  to  be  for  the  king,  while 
he  really  rebels  against  him,  will  that  pretence  be  any  ex- 
cuse for  me,  if  I  fall  in  with  them  who  are  under  this 
leader  1  There  wants  so  much  as  a  colourable  pretence  for 
this  vicegerency.  It  would  make  some  blush,  others  laugh, 
to  hear  the  allegations  they  bring  for  it.  How  weak  are 
some !  how  ridiculous  are  others !  how  remote,  absurd, 
and  insignificant  are  they  all  indeed  taken  together !  That 
passage,  for  instance,  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  Peter  upon 
his  remarkable  confession  of  his  Messiahship,  is  much  in- 
sisted upon :  to  wit,  "  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it ; 
and  I  wilj  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
Matt.  xvi.  18, 1'J.  But  how  this  should  signify  any  thing  to 
the  popedom,  I  cannot  conceive.  What  a  strange  fetch  must 
it  be  to  imagine  any  thing  in  such  a  passage  to  this  purpose  ! 
No  more  power  was  given  to  him  than  what  was  giv^en  to 
the  rest  of  the  apostles.  For  to  all  the  apostles,  as  well  as 
Peter,  Chri.st  gave  the  power  of  the  keys,  as  it  is  called,  as 
appears  from  that  parallel  passage  in  "the  Gospel  of  John ; 
where  we  are  told,  that  Christ  after  his  resurrection  "  breath- 
ed upon  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  them  all,  Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re- 
mitted unto  them  ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained,"  John  xx.  23.  Which  is  the  same  thing  with 
saying  to  all  the  apostles,  '•'  I  give  unto  you  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  what  you  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  what  you  loose  on  earth  shall  be 


loosed  in  heaven,"  Matt.  xvi.  19.  That  is,  you  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  I  left  you,  what  you  do  on  earth  of 
this  nature,  shall  be  ratified  in  heaven  too.  But  how 
impertinently  is  this  drawn  and  appropriated  to  Rome ! 
There  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  grant  of  this  power 
being  confined  to  Peter,  as  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  his  suc- 
cessors as  such.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined,  what  colour 
there  should  be  of  any  reasoning  from  thence  to  this  pur- 
pose, for  it  no  more  appears,  that  Peter  wasever  a  settled, 
residing  bishop  at  Rome,  than  that  Paul  was  ;  who,  it  is 
most  apparent,  had  a  settled  residence  there.  No  such 
thing  is  recorded  of  Peter  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  as 
to  what  is  said  in  history  on  this  matter,  is  variously  dis- 
puted this  way  and  that ;  though  indeed  it  need  not  to  be 
so,  because  it  can  signify  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Those 
who  say  Peter  was  there  as  well  as  Paul,  do  also  say,  that 
they  both  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  same  year.  Besides, 
if  there  were  a  primacy  to  be  settled  where  Peter  did  re- 
side, it  should  rather  have  been  at  Jerusalem  ;  where  it  is 
certain  he  had  his  residence  for  some  time,  and  M'here  it 
is  more  likely  he  presided,  than  at  Rome.  And  because 
it  is  said  to  Peter  only,  "Feed  my  sheep!"  John  xxi. 
15,  16,  17.  are  we  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  he  must 
be  the  universal  bishop"?  Is  not  this  charge  to  be  con- 
sidered as  given  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  as  well  as  to 
Peter  1  and  not  only  so,  but  to  all  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  ■?  So  idle  and  trifling  are  these  pretences  to  pri- 
macy for  Peter,  as  bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  successors  as 
such  ! 

3.  They  do,  at  least  many  of  them,  very  frequently  as- 
cribe to  this  same  god  of  theirs  more  than  vicegerency,  and 
Avhat  indeed  is  inconsistent  with  that  state  and  character. 
They  do  it  professedly;  and  if  hereupon  they  do  it  practi- 
cally, as  we  have  great  reason  to  apprehend  multitudes 
may,  then  it  is  most  certain  that  this  false  god  of  theirs,  is 
the  only  object  of  their  religion.  Upon  this  point,  because 
it  is  so  much  to  my  purpose,  I  shall  largely  insist.     In  the 

(1.)  Place,  it  is  very  apparent,  that  they  give  to  this  fic- 
titious god  of  theirs,  the  titles  that  do  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  great  God  and  his  Christ.  Nothing  is  more  ordinary 
and  common  with  them,  than  to  call  the  pope  by  the  titles 
of  beatissimc  and  saiutissivie  Pater !  The  most  blessed  and 
most  holy  FallLer  ;  and  other  titles  they  are  not  afraid  to 
apply  to'  him,  which  the  holy  Scriptures  give  to  God  and 
his  Son.  A  person  speaking  of  one  of  the  popes  says, 
"  His  name  is  Wonderliil ;"  assuming  that  which  is  spoken 
of  Christ  in  Isaiah,  Isa.  ix.  6.  and  applying  it  unto  him. 
They  call  him  also,  in  express  terms,  the  headoflhe  Church, 
the  husband  of  the  church,  the  fou7idation  of  the  church  ; 
titles  peculiarly  belonging  unto  Christ.  One  says,  "  He  is 
the  head,  excluso  Christo  ;"  that  is,  Christ  being  excluded, 
and  without  any  consideration  of  him.  "  He  is  (saith  he) 
the  achme ;  the  supreme,  and  chief  oi  the  church,  Summum 
cajml  ccclesid,  succeeding  in  the  room  of  Christ ;  and  all 
power  is  translated  from  Christ  to  him."  Not  derived, 
but  transferred ;  as  if  it  were  removed  from  Christ,  or  as  if 
he  ceased  from  his  primacy  over  the  church,  and  trans- 
ferred it  himself  to  this  vicarious  god.  For  this  they  think  a 
modest  name,  and  that  the  power  is  lodged  in  him,  so  as 
to  reside  in  Christ  no  longer.  And  hereupon,  though  they 
do  speculatively  own  a  superior  head  of  the  church,  yet 
practically  they  own  no  higher  when  this  notion  obtains 
among  them.  Here  their  religion  stops.  Here  it  seems 
to  terminate,  and  to  go  no  higher.  For  how  little  suspicion 
do  they  discover,  that  those  sins  are  yet  unpardoned, 
which  the  pope  pardons!  Or  how  little  dread  appears 
among  them,  of  having  his  judgment  reversed  by  a  supe- 
rior judgment !  And  so  they  speak  of  this  headship,  which 
they  attribute  to  the  pope  over  the  church,  and  represent 
it  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  is  attributed  unto  Christ, 
that  is,  they  say  the  influence  of  lifie  is  communicated  by 
him  to  the  church  ;  and  represent  it  as  flowing  from  this 
fictitious  head  of  theirs.     But, 

(2.)  Such  scriptures  also,  as  speak  of  the  dignity,  power, 
and  greatness  of  Christ,  they  do  most  familiarly  apply  to 
the  pope  ;  some  ridiculously,  and  others  impiously,  even 
to  blasphemy  itself  That  passage  in  the  eighth  Psalm  is 
an  instance  ;  "  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour,  and 
hast  made  bim  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy 
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hands,"  Ps.  viii.  5,  et  seq.  This  passage  which  the  apostle 
applies  to  Christ,  they  apply  to  the  pope.  And  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  with  what  absurdity  they  do  minutely  apply 
the  several  following  particulars  to  his  holiness.  As  where 
ii  is  said,  Thou  hast  given  him  to  have  dominion  over 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  by  that  ihey  would  have  the  Gentiles 
imderstood ;  by  the  oxen,  they  understand  the  Jews;  by 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  pagans;  and  by  the  sheep,  the 
generality  of  Christians ;  and  finally,  by  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  or  whatsoever  passelh  through  the  paths  thereof,  which 
are  also  said  to  be  put  under  his  feet,  they  understand 
purgatory.     So  ridiculous  that  nothing  can  be  more  so  ! 

But  in  other  of  their  applications  they  are  most  horribly 
blasphemous.  They  have  not  scrupled  to  apply  to  him 
such  passages  as  these;  "I  will  make  him  my  first-born, 
higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  Psal.  Ixxxix.  27.  Yea, 
and  even  this  also,  "  From  his  fulness  we  have  all  received 
grace  for  grace,"  (John  i.  16.)  which  some  of  their  writers 
have,  in  express  terms,  applied  to  the  pope. 

(3.)  Which  is  yet  more  particular,  they  ascribe  unto  him 
infallibility,  as  to  all  matters  of  faith  ;  which  is  a  peculiar 
attribute  of  the  Deity,  as  such.  "  He  cannot  err,"  says 
one  expressly  concerning  the  pope ;  "  he  cannot  be  de- 
ceived. It  must  be  conceived  concerning  him  that  he 
knows  all  things."  Another  expresses  himself  thus ;  "  He 
has  all  things  in  the  chest,  the  cabinet  of  his  own  breast. 
He  is  unto  all  the  world  a  living  law,  that  cannot  err ; 
and  in  which  there  is  no  obliquity  :"  and  the  like. 

How  very  likely  is  it,  that  where  this  notion  is  prevail- 
ing, practice  itself  should  go  no  higher  than  this  notion  ! 
How  likely  is  it  that  the  faith  of  mitltitudes,  on  this  ac- 
count, must  terminate  on  this  supposed  infallible  creature  ! 
And  so,  what  comes  all  that  religion  to,  which  hath,  as  to 
that  part  of  it  that  consists  in  believing,  only  a  man  for  its 
final  object,  and  so  is  made  purely  a  human  thing  1 

Hereupon  they  resolve  all  the  validity  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves  into  the  authority  of  the  pope,  or  the  church, 
which  is  much  the  same  thing.  One  says,  that  from  the 
church  or  bishop  of  Rome  the  whole  book  of  sacred  Scrip- 
tures draws  all  its  strength.  And  another  to  the  same 
purpose,  that  the  sacred  Scripture  draws  all  its  force  from 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  or  church  of  Rome.  Finally, 
another  is  so  bold  as  to  say  very  profanely,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  no  more  authority  than  .^sop's  fables,  but  as 
they  derive  it  from  the  church.  So  that  it  is  very  plain 
they  place  Deity  upon  this  same  creature  and  idol  of  their 
own  making,  inasmuch  as  they  ascribe  to  him  infallibility 
in  all  things ;  which  is  one  of  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
the  supreme  God. 

(4.)  They  ascribe  to  this  god,  the  power  of  forgiving 
sins.  That  none  can  forgive  sins  but  God  is  an  acknow- 
ledged principle.  But  this  power  they  give  to  this  god  of 
theirs.  One  of  themselves  preferred  to  the  pope  such  an 
application  as  this  ;  "  Thou  lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  me  !  Thou  lamb  of 
God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  grant  us  thy 
peace !"  This  was  actually  said  to,  and  received  by,  one 
of  their  popes.  And  it  has  been  expressly  taught  of  the 
papal  power,  with  re.spect  to  this  ver)'  matter;  that  where- 
as any  ordinary  bishop  may  remit  temporal  punishment, 
the  pope  has  power  to  remit  eternal;  and  that  he  has  more 
power,  as  to  this  point,  than  Christ  hath  as  man.  "For 
(say  they)  Christ,  as  man,  did  only  procure  pardon  ;  but 
the  pope,  as  a  god,  does  give  it."     Again, 

(5.)  They  attribute  unto  him  a  power  of  dispensing 
with  the  very  law  of  nature.  I  might  instance  in  several 
things  that  belong  to  each  table  of  the  decalogue.  For 
example,  they  place  a  power  in  their  pope  to  dispense  with 
the  most  solemn  oaths.  And  one  positively  says,  "  He 
can  make  perjury  righteousness,  if  it  be  for  any  Valuable 
purpose  ;  for  the  service  of  his,  or  the  catholic  cause." 
They  say  again  ;  "  that  he  can  dispense  with  any  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  because  he  is  greater  than 
the  penmen  thereof"  As  if  they  had  writtenln  their  own 
name,  or  as  if  he  could  not  be  greater  than  they,  in  any 
sense,  but  in  his  wealth  and  wickedness. 

6.  They  ascribe  to  the  pope,  what  indeed  he  has  been 
wont  to  a.ssume  to  himself,  a  power  to  alter  or  add  to  the 
Gospel.  Not  only  to  take  off  the  obligations  of  the  law  of 
nature,  but  to  mould  too,  as  he  pleases,  the  law  of  grace. 


A  certain  writer  expressly  says;  that  in  respect  to  this  or 
that  particular  case,  he  can  give  another  sense  to  the  Gos- 
pe!.  And  another  tells  us  in  plain  words,  that  he  can  not 
only  interpret  the  Gospel,  but  add  to  it.  And  we  find  that 
really  the  popes  have  done  so.  For  do  not  they  damn  to 
hell,  against  the  sum  and  the  main  tenor  of  the  Gospel, 
many  good  Christians,  merely  because  they  will  not  play 
the  idolater,  nor  give  religious  homage  to  this  great  idol 
the  pope;  and  do  they  not  profess  to  give  a  title  to  heaven 
to  many  a  vile  wretch,  as  wicked  as  any  can  be  supposed 
to  be  1  And  merely  on  this  account,  because  they  are 
subject  to  that  usurped  power"?  What  is  this  but  to  make 
another  Gospel"?  Christ  says,  "He  that  believes  in  me 
shall  have  eternal  life."  But  they  say,  at  least  in  their 
practice,  "  If  you  do  not  believe  in  the  pope  too,  you  shall 
not  have  eternal  life."  And  whereas  Christ  says,  "He 
that  believeth  not,  shall  never  see  the  face  of  God ;"  tbey 
say,  "Be  he  never  so  unhol}^,  if  he  trusts  in  the  pope,  he 
shall  be  saved.''  And  what  does  all  this  amount  to,  but 
the  setting  up  a  created  thing,  as  the  final  object  of  reli- 
gion 1  Is  not  this  to  dispense  with  all  the  fundamental 
laws  of  nature,  and  to  invade  the  Gospel  of  Christ  1  Well 
may  it  be  said  that  this  vain  mortal  has  set  up  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  worshipped  as  God,  2 
Thess.  ii.  4. 

Now  let  men  profess  to  know  the  true  God  as  long  as  they 
will,  yet  if  they  will  make  another  god,  they  take  away 
the  unity  which  is  most  essential  to  the  Divine  nature, 
and  contrary  to  the  first  commandment,  which  runs  thus  ; 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  god  before  me.  Either  they  do 
this  in  speculation,  or,  which  is  in  reality  the  same  thing,  in 
practice.  Their  faith  and  obedience  terminate  on  this  god. 
For  all  their  professing  to  know  God,  who  is  the  Most  High 
and  Supreme  above  all,  the)'  at  least  practically  deny  him. 

And  thus  far  I  have  thought  proper  to  insist  on  sundry 
accounts,  though  I  may  not  suppose  any  to  hear  me  whom 
this  does  directly  concern. 

1st,  That  so  we  may  all  of  us,  who  call  ourselves  pro- 
testants,  have  a  deep  sense  on  our  hearts  of  the  great  mer- 
cy of  God,  in  distinguishing  our  case.     And, 

2dly,  That  we  may  be  duly  sensible  of  his  mercy  in 
preserving  us  from  such  a  chttrch,  as  he  has  hitherto  done : 
and  from  such  men,  whose  principles  not  onh"  allow,  but 
oblige  them  to  fill  the  world  with  slaughters  and  blood,  if 
there  be  but  the  least  dissension  from  their  part}'  and  in- 
terest; or  if  people  are  not  entirely  devoted  to  their  way. 

3dly,  That  we  may  all  of  us  understand,  what  a  noble 
cause  we  have  to  struggle  for  against  this  party  of  men,  in 
this  difficult  time  in  which  we  live;  and  may  see  what 
reason  we  have  to  "contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,"  (Jude  3.)  and  as  it  was  given  to 
them.     And  finally,  to  add  no  more, 

4thly,  That  if  ever  it  should  be  our  lot  to  siifler  by  such 
hands,  we  may  understand,  how  glorious  a  cause  we  have 
to  suffer  in ;  and  how  much  better  it  is  to  sutler  by  such 
men,  than  to  be  of  them.  Men  !  whose  religion  instructs 
them  in  all  impiety  and  vice ;  and  who  are  much  worse 
by  the  influence  thereof,  than  they  would  have  been  by 
mere  nature.  So  that  any  impartial  unconcerned  person 
who  shall  consider  the  case,  view  it  in  every  light,  and 
take  a  survey  of  the  scheme  or  model  of  their  practical 
principles,  cannot  but  say,  "If  this  be  Christianity,  let  me 
be  an  honest  pagan  !" 

In  a  word  :  When  their  doctrines  lead  them  to  such 
things  as  cruel  murders,  injurious  treacheries,  and  the 
most  horrid  perjuries  ;  when  their  principles  rase  the 
foundations  of  all  human  society,  or  tend  to  make  it  dis- 
solve, so  as  that  no  man  knows  how  to  trust  another; 
when  mankind  must  even  disband  on  these  terms,  and 
live  in  cells  or  dens  apart  by  themselves,  (for  there  can  he 
no  commerce  one  with  another,  if  these  principles  gene- 
rally obtain  in  the  world,) — I  say,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is 
surely  better  to  suffer  by  such  men,  than  to  be  of  their 
party.  Especially  if  we  consider  how  these  things  must 
needs  engage  Heaven  against  them,  and  that  Divine  ven- 
geance must  fall  at  length  upon  them  who  have  profaned 
such  a  name,  and  so  horridly  pretended  to  Christianity,  on 
purpose  as  it  were  to  make  it  odious  to  the  heathen  world. 
"  If  the  Christian  religion,"  may  pagans  say,  "  be  such  as 
these  men  represent  it,  what  a  strange  God  is  their  God 
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that  will  oblige  them,  who  profess  his  religion,  to  be  false, 
bloody,  and  cruel ;  and  all  for  the  serving  a  secular  inte- 
rest and  end !" 

It  is  ciisy  to  apprehend  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
such  practical  principles  of  theirs,  and  how  much  pagan- 
ism is  better  than  their  religion.  How  much  better'indeed 
it  were  to  have  no  religion  ;  because,  in  this  case,  there 
is  a  coincidence  of  the  most  vicious  inclinations  with 
wicked  principles.  Now  think  what  strength  is  added  to 
a  vicious  inclination,  when  a  principle  falls  "in  with  it  that 
shall  justify  it.  iVIere  pagans  do,  many  times  it  is  true, 
transgress  the  law  of  nature  ;  but  as  the  apostle  tells  us,  it 
is  witli  their  consciences  accusing  them,  (Rom.  ii.  15.)  or 
with  regret.  But  now,  when  the  dictates  of  judgment  and 
conscience  concur  with  men's  vicious  inclinations,  this  is 
worse  than  it  is  with  the  heathens. 

A  heathen  may  possibly  be  guilty  of  perjury  himself, 
but  ins  conscience  remonstrates  against  it,  and  on  his  own 
principles  he  is  self-condemned.  But  when  there  shall  be 
a  principle  which  suggests  to  a  man  that  it  is  lawful  to  sin, 
and  not  only  so  but  that  it  is  his  duty  to  perjure  himself, 
with  how  strong  a  stream  must  the  current  of  wickedness 
run  in  tli  '  world  ! 

And  ceitainly  at  such  a  time  as  ours  is,  and  indeed  in 
future  ages,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  will  be  this  reason 
wiiy  such  a  case  should  be  represented  to  the  world  as  it 
is ;  that  we  may  know  what  we  have  to  oppose,  and  what 
it  is  we  have  to  stand  by  in  such  an  opposition  ;  whether 
in  doing  or  suffering,  or  whether  with  success  in  this 
world,  or  no.  Upon  these  accounts  I  have  thought  it 
proper  to  insist  thus  far  on  this  sort  of  persons,  who  pro- 
fess the  Christian  religion,  but  corrupt  and  falsify  it; 
partly  speculatively,  partly  practically ;  professing  to  know 
God,  while,  in  another  sense,  and  more  effectually  a  great 
deal,  they  deny  the  God  whom  they  profess  to  own  and 
acknowledge 


SERMON  VI.* 

In  our  former  discourse  we  proposed  to  inquire,  wnat 
sort  of  persons  they  are,  who  may  be  said  to  overthrow 
their  profession ;  and  to  make  it  a  mere  nullity,  or  of  no 
significance.     Namely, 

I.  Such  as  profess  the  true  religion,  but  so  falsified  and 
corrupted,  as  that  the  very  object  of  their  profession  is 
strangely  altered  from  itself  They  profess  what,  origi- 
nally, was  the  true  religion  ;  but,  as  they  profess  it,  it  is 
not  true.     These  we  have  already  considered. 

II.  1  proceed  now  to  consider  the  second  sort  of  men 
that  were  spoken  of:  namely,  such  as  profess  that  which 
is  most  true,  to  wit,  the  Christian  religion  in  its  purity  ; 
but  do  it  most  untruly,  and  are  altogether  insincere  in  that 
profession. 

And,  in  order  to  this,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  these 
two  heads  that  lie  in  the  text,  which  I  have  doctrinally 
opened  in  a  former  discourse.  That  is,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  they  may  very  truly  be  said  to  deny  Him  in  works, 
whom  they  profess  to  know  and  acknowledge  as  the  true 
God  :  who  have,  in  the  first  place,  an  habitual  propension 
to  ar)ominable  wickedness ;  or  in  the  next  place,  an  ha- 
bitual aversion  to  whatsoever  is  good. 

1.  They  may  be  truly  said  to  deny  God  in  their  works, 
though  they  profess  to  know  him,  who  have  an  habitual 
propension  to  habitual  wickedness.  There  are  indeed  two 
expressions  of  the  apostle,  that  are  here  alluded  to  ;  name- 
ly, abominable  and  disobedient :  the  former  of  which,  as 
we  have  shown  before,"  speaks  the  wickedness  to  which 
such  are  propense ;  and  the  latter,  the  obstinacy  of  that 
propension.  Which  is  plainly  signified  by  the  word  ren- 
dered disobr.dient ;  which  we  may  render  more  emphati- 
cally untractahle-ness,  such  as  by  no  persuasions  can  be 
withdrawn  from  a  wicked  course. 

I  doubt  not  but  there  are  many  such  persons,  who  be- 
cause they  are  not  of  that  sort  which  we  have  spoken  of  in 
the  preceding  discourse,  but  account  themselves  very  good 
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protestants;  and  are  resolved,  lor  ought  they  know,  to 
continue  such  as  long  as  they  live,  therefore  conclude  they 
are  on  very  good  terms  with  God.  Whether  there  are 
not  many  who  go  under  this  honourable  name,  unto  whom 
this  character  too  much  agrees,  of  being  obstinate  in  a 
course  of  wickedness,  you  yourselves,  with  too  much 
clearness,  may  judge.  However  I  hope,  that  your  ac- 
quaintance does  not  lie  with  such  persons,  so  as  to  have 
much  occasion  to  observe  their  way  and  course ;  I  hope, 
I  say,  it  is  not  generally  so  with  you.  But  who  is  there, 
whom  common  fame  and  common  cry  can  suffer  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  wickedness  that  lurks,  yea  that  rages,  un- 
der the  very  name  of  protestantism?  Unless  a  man  would 
shut  himself  up  in  a  den  or  a  cell,  he  cannot  help  know- 
ing that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wickedness  amongst  us, 
which  ought  to  go  under  the  title  of  abominable :  wicked- 
ness !  which  even  protestants  obstinately  persist  in.  The 
horrid  oaths,  execrations,  and  blasphemies,  which  the 
taverns  resound  with,  and  of  which  the  streets  are  not  in 
nocent; — the  debaucheries  of  all  sorts; — who  can  keep 
himself  from  knowing  there  are  such  things  done  and 
practised  among  those,  who  are  concerned  to  maintain 
the  name  and  reputation  of  being  protestants,  and  value 
themselves  upon  it  'I 

And  yet  it  must  be  said,  that  though  such  wickedness 
be  abominable,  yet  it  is  too  little  abominated.  Those  who 
are  not  themselves,  it  may  be,  guilty  of  such  vices,  are 
drawn  into  a  participation  of  the  guilt  of  others,  in  some 
measure,  by  not  resenting,  by  not  taking  to  heart,  and  by 
not  mourning  over  the  wickedness  of  the  times  in  which 
they  live.  A  way  of  partaking  with  other  men's  sins  that 
is  but  too  real,  and  too  little  thought  of  1 

And  it  is  well,  if  some  do  not  partake  of  the  guilt  ol 
others  further  than  this,  that  would  not  be  thought  to 
countenance  or  approve  their  wicked  practices  ;  who  yet, 
when  they  are  in  company  with  them,  bear  a  part  therein. 
Particularly  to  mention  one  instance,  in  drinking  confusion 
to  such  or  such  a  party,  and  the  like ;  as  if  it  were  the 
pouring  in  of  liquor,  and  not  the  pouring  out  of  prayer, 
that  is  the  way  lo  engage  the  Almighty  God  to  be  on  their 
side.  And  whither  does  all  this  tend  1  What  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  and  import  of  it  but  this?  That  men  do,  as 
it  were,  set  themselves  to  tempt  or  defy  the  justice  and 
vengeance  of  Heaven  !  To  try  whether  God  can  yet  find 
a  way  to  turn  our  houses  into  flaming  beacons,  and  lay 
this  city  again  in  a  ruinous  waste !  Or  to  try  what  further 
•stores  there  are  yet  in  the  armoury  of  God;  what  furni- 
ture in  his  quiver,  and  whether  he  hath  any  more  arrows 
to  spend  upon  us  or  no  !  For,  to  go  no  further  than  this 
city,  I  would  very  fain  know,  who  that  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  and  take  notice,  can  say  that  London  is 
so  much  better  now,  than  it  was  before  the  fire,  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  fear  a  repetition  of  any  such  judgment 
as  that,  or  the  pestilence  which  immediately  preceded  itl 
Unless  we  will  think  that  all  things  fall  out  by  chance,  or 
casually,  or  by  the  designs  of  men  ;  or  that  a  just  and  holy 
God  has  no  hand  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  the 
ordering  and  disposing  of  events,  which  fall  out  in  it. 
That  calamity  which  brought  this  glorious  city  into  dust, 
did  not  spring  out  of  it;  neither  does  affliction  come  from 
thence,  though  it  may  bring  us  thither. 

And  will  men  think,  that  the  nameof  protestant  will  be 
a  protection  from  such  severities  and  awful  judgments 
hereafter  1  Why  then  was  it  not  so  before  1  Do  we  imagine 
that  Almighty  God  is  so  taken  with  names  ;  or  that  they 
are  a  matter  of  so  high  account  with  him  1  Can  we  sup- 
pose that  he  will  less  resent,  or  be  more  patient  of,  affronts 
and  contempt  from  a  protestant,  than  from  a  papist,  or  a 
pagan  1     Will  not  wickedness  be  the  same  thing  in  bolhl 

But  perhaps  some  maybe  ready  to  say ;  "All  this  is 
very  right;  but  we  have  more  than  the  name  of  being  pro- 
testants: we  perform  many  duties  that  do  belong  to  that 
religion."  And  perhaps  one  sort  of  protestants  may  glory 
and  make  their  boast,  that  for  their  parts,  they  are  diligent 
in  their  attendance  on  public  woiship,  and  devout  in 
bearing  a  part  in  the  solemnity  thereof,  but  especially  in 
the  prayers  of  the  church  :  they  are  very  punctual  in  the 
observances  of  it;  missing  in  no  point  of  ceremony;  keep 
exactly  to  all  the  modish  and  fashionable  rites  ;  have  their 
a  Sf.o  Page  630. 
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responses  at  their  fingers'  ends,  and  the  like.  Another  sort,  j 
it  may  be,  boast  otherwise  and  on  different  grounds ;  who,  1 
thinking  that  tliis  is  not  so  sure  a  way,  choose  rather  ano-  j 
ther  kind  of  worship,  which  they  fancy  to  be  purer  :  and 
with  great  zeal  and  diligence  hear  the  preachers,  that  are 
in  most  vogue  amongst  them,  and  yet  it  may  be  all  the 
while  are  not  the  better  men.     So  prone  are  persons  of 
vicious  inclinations  to  be  any  thing,  rather  than  true  Chris- 
tians !     To  put  on  any  shape,  or  pass  under  any  denomi- 
nation in  the  world,  rather  than  admit  of  that  one  thing, 
called  serious  living  Christianity  ! 

But  if  we  might  but  reason  the  matter  here  a  little,  I 
would  observe,  ttiat  be  your  denomination  what  it  will 
under  that  general  one  of  protestants;  be  the  thing  you 
profess,  objectively,  never  so  good  ;  can  you  really  think 
that  such  a  profession  of  true  principles,  or  the  being  of 
such  and  such  a  denomination,  can  in  God's  balance  pre- 
ponderate, and  outweigh  gross  and  abominable  wicked- 
ness 1  Can  those  things  singly  considered,  which  are  in 
themselves  so  light,  entitle  us  to  a  greater  share  of  the  Di- 
vine favour,  than  the  people  of  Israel  could  expect  1  Con- 
cerning whom  we  find,  that  when  they  were  become  "a 
sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquities,  a  seed  of  evil 
doers,"  and  who  upon  their  being  "  smitten  more,  did  still 
revolt  more  and  more  ;"  (Isa.  i.  4,  et  seq.)yet  although  the 
cM-e  was  thus  with  them,  lliey  thought  to  expiate  all  this, 
:.iid  to  make  God  some  great  recompense  and  amends  by 
their  sacrifices.  Wherefore  these  were  brought  upon  the 
altar  one  upon  another,  and  mighty  punctual  they  were  in 
observing  their  new  moons  and  solemn  assemblies.  When 
the  case,  I  say,  stood  thus,  How  does  God  accept  the  re- 
compense 1  Why  thus,  "  Bring  no  more,"  says  he,  "your 
vain  oblations,  your  incense  is  an  abomination  to  me,  and 
your  new  moons  and  solemn  assemblies  :  My  soul  hates 
them,  I  am  wear)^  to  bear  them,"  ver.  13,  14.  And  to  the 
same  purpose  we  find  it  largely  spoken  throughout  the 
fiftieth  Psalm.  And  how  could  we  possibly  think  it  should 
be  otherwise,  if  we  understand  at  all  the  nature  of  God, 
or  the  genius  and  design  of  true  religion  1  Which,  if  it 
serve  for  any  purpose  at  all,  must  serve  for  this  ;  "  to  re- 
fine men's  spirits,  to  govern  their  lives,  to  fit  them  for 
walking  with  God  in  this  world,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  next."  What  serves  religion  for,  if  not  for  this  pur- 
pose 1  And  of  what  service  is  their  religion,  which  is  frus- 
trated of  its  main  design  and  end  1  Indeed,  for  men  to 
take  up  religion  for  other  inferior  purposes,  is  most  grossly 
to  debase  it.  It  is  true  it  should  serve  other  purposes  as 
secondary,  and  subordinate  to  that  which  is  the  ultimate 
design  of  it ;  if  it  was  only  to  keep  up  the  decorum  of 
things.  But  when  it  is  made  to  serve  inferior  purposes, 
as  if  they  were  primary ;  when  it  is  only  taken  up  as  a 
badge  of  distinction  between  one  party  of  men  and  another, 
imder  pretence  of  which  men  are  only  designing  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  a  party;  this  frustrates  its  end  and 
ultimate  design.  It  is  very  true,  God  is  pleased  to  twist, 
as  it  were,  the  interest  of  religion  with  that  of  a  civil  na- 
ture. But  when  this  is  made  the  chief  design  of  the  other. 
It  is  to  turn  it  into  vain  idolatry ;  and,  in  effect,  to  dis- 
annul religion  ;  inasmuch  as  all  things,  of  moral  consi- 
deration, are  ever  specified  from  the  object  and  end. 

It  concerns  us  then  to  consider,  how  little  it  can  avail 
any  of  us  to  bear  such  a  name  as  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  if  in  the  mean  time  there  be  a  life  and  practice  that  is 
manifestly  flagitious,  and  contrary  in  its  general  stream 
and  current  to  the  rules  and  design  of  the  religion  to  which 
we  pretend.  Why  should  we  think  ourselves  more  con- 
siderable to  God,  or  more  favoured  by  him,  than  his  an- 
cient people  were,  nan:iely,  the  children  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  ?  who,  notwithstanding  any  privileges  on  that 
account,  are  said  upon  their  apostacy  unto  wickedness  to 
be  as  the  children  of  the  Ethiopians"  to  him;  (Amos  ix. 
7.)  that  vile  accursed  race,  the  posterity  of  Cush,  who  de- 
scended from  an  accursed  Cham. 

Indeed  there  is  little  reason  why  their  religion  should  at 
all  advantage  them,  who  do  themselves  most  reproachful!  v 
expose  and  dishonour  their  profession.  In  the  account  of 
God  it  will  be  all  one,  protestant  or  no  protestant,  so  long 
as  men  indulge  to  a  vain  wicked  life.  As  "in  Christ 
neither  circumcision  nor  uncircnmcision  avaiteth  any 
thing,  but  a  new  creature  ;"  (Gal.  vi.  15.)  so  we  may  say, 


out  of  Christ  this  availeth  nothing.  Trojan  or  Tyrian  will 
be  all  one,  if  wickedne.-s  rule  and  reign  in  the  heart  and 
life  of  the  man.  For  thus  the  apostle  Paul  argues ;  it  makes 
no  difference  in  the  point  of  acceptance  with  God,  under 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  whether  a  man  be  a  Jew  or 
"  Greek,  Barbarian  or  Scythian,"  and  the  like,  since 
"  Christ  is  all  and  in  all,"  Col.  iii.  11.  In  which  passage  he 
may  possibly  refer  to  a  Scythian,  who,  havuig  an  inclina- 
tion to  learning,  betook  him.self  to  Athens,  to  study  the 
principles  of  philosophy  that  were  taught  there.  But  meet- 
ing one  day  with  a  person,  that  very  insolently  upbraided 
him  on  the  account  of  his  country,  he  gave  him  this  smait 
repartee ;  "  True  indeed  it  is,  my  country  is  a  reproach  to 
me ;  but  you,  for  your  part,  are  a  reproach  to  your  country." 
So  we  may  say  of  these  professors  ;  that  though  their  reli- 
gion is  no  reproach  to  them,  yet  they  are  a  shame  and  re- 
proach to  their  religion.  It  is  sad  indeed,  that  so  great  a 
part  of  the  world  should  lie  under  so  gross  and  corrupt  a 
religion  as  that  is  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  is  a  brand 
of  infamy  on  its  professors;  but  it  is  a  far  worse  case  when 
men,  by  their  vicious  immoral  practices,  are  a  reproach  to 
a  belter  religion,  as  we  protestants  esteem  ours  to  be ;  which 
conduct  God  will  severely  punish,  without  doubt,  another 
day.  If  Christian  protestants  behave  as  ill  as  vicious  pa- 
pists or  pagans,  while  they  carry  a  better  name,  it  is  likely 
God  will  distinguish  them  hereafter,  just  as  they  have  here 
distinguished  tliemselves  ;  that  is,  they  shall  lie  under  the 
name  of  protestants  in  hell,  as  others  do  under  that  of 
papists.  If  our  great  Redeemer  and  Lord  command  us  to 
reckon  a  disorderly  Christian,  who  is  obstinate  in  his  wick- 
edness, as  a  heathen  and  a  publican;  (Matt,  xviii.  17.) 
pray  what  do  you  think  he  will  account  of  them  himself  in 
the  great  day  l  Will  he  have  us  more  strictly  righteous, 
or  equitable,  than  he  himself  intends  to  be  1 

It  may  perhaps  here  be  said  upon  all  this,  "  It  is  very 
true  ;  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged,  when  men  make 
such  a  profession,  and  are  of  so  bad  lives,  they  greatly  dis- 
honour their  religion,  and  unquestionably  expose  them- 
selves to  greater  degrees  of  Divine  vengeance  than  others. 
Yet  is  it  not  hard  to  judge  so  ill  of  the  case,  as  to  say, 
these  men  deny  their  Godl  They  do  indeed  what  mu.st 
be  owned  to  be  very  bad  ;  but  surely  some  gentler  thing 
should  be  said  of  it,  than  that  they  deny  the  God  whom 
they  profess  to  know." 

In  answer  to  this,  I  would  ask  such  persons  the  follow- 
ing question :  to  wit,  Must  we  or  you  teach  God  how  to 
speak  1  And  does  not  the  text  say  expressly,  that  this  is 
a  denying  of  God  1  We  have  before  shown,  in  the  former 
part,  how  much  more  significant  an  habitual  denial  of  him 
in  practice  is,  than  a  transient  one  in  speculation,  or  in  so 
many  words.  However,  let  us  consider,  and  see  if  there  be 
nol,  in  this  rase,  a  plain  denial  of  ihe  jrrcat  God.  These 
two  things  I  imagine  will  evince  it.  Fur,  in  the  1st  place, 
it  is  plain  he  is  denied  in  the  altribuies  ;  and  iJnd,  in  the 
relations  that  are  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  him,  as  God. 

(1.)  God  is  denied  in  his  attributes  which  are  peculiar 
to  his  nature.  As  for  instance,  his  omniscience.  For  do  not 
such  men,  as  we  here  allude  to,  plainly  say:  "How  does 
God  see  1  or  is  there  knowledge  in  the  Most  High  1" 
Psalm  Ixxiii.  11.  Does  not  their  practice  say  it  1  Is  it 
not  the  language  of  their  lives  1  And  does  not  that  ^peak 
the  sense  of  their  hearts  1  How  can  that  man  be  said  to 
own  an  omniscient  God,  who  is  gradually  transforming 
himself  into  a  beast  1  Or  to  believe  that  his  jealous  eye 
is  looking  on,  while  he  obstinately  persists  in  his  sinful 
courses  1 

There  is  also  a  manifest  denial  of  his  wisdom.  This  is 
the  attribute  which  magnifies  itself  in  the  frame  of  nature, 
and  the  contrivance  of  all  the  laws  andconstiiutions  of  his 
government.  Wisdom  is  the  great  and  principal  endow- 
ment of  a  legislator.  But  though  God  has  established 
certain  rules  to  guide  and  govern  us  by,  and  to  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  square  our  lives;  yet  says  the  wicked  de- 
bauched wretch,  "  My  appetite  dictates  to  me  more  wisely 
than  so."  And  thus  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh  is  preferred 
to  that  which  is  divine.  God  says  it  is  Miscst  and  best  for 
men  to  be  g-overned,  and  to  steer  their  course,  by  such  and 
such  strict  rules;  that  it  is  best  for  them  to  be  sober,  tem- 
perate, chaste,  just,  and  (he  like.  No,  say  ihey,  to  consult 
inclination  and  carnal  apj)etiie  is  a  far  wiser  course,  than 
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to  follow  him ;  aud  this  is  a  thing  fit  to  be  confronted  to 
the  Divine  Wisdom  !     Further, 

They  deny  his  power,  both  as  it  signifies  might  and  au- 
thority. As  it  signifies  authority,  they  carry  the  matter  as 
if  he  had  no  right  to  rule  or  direct  them.  As  it  signifies 
might,  they  behave  as  if  he  were  not  able  to  revenge  him- 
self on  them.     Moreover, 

They  deny  his  truth.  He  has  declared  that  the  un- 
righteous shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  (1  Cor. 
vi.  9,  10.)  but  they  seem  confident  they  shall. 

There  is  also  in  their  practice  and  conduct  a  manifest 
denial  of  his  holiness.  "  Be  ye  holy  (says  the  Almighty) 
for  I  am  holy,"  1  Pet.  i.  16.  But  their  behaviour  implies 
as  much  as  if  they  said  both,  that  they  will  not  be  holy,  and 
that  God  himself  is  not  so ;  whilst  they  imagine  to  them- 
selves, that  he  approves  the  unholy  course  they  take.  And, 

There  is  a  denial  of  his  justice,  his  vindictive  justice. 
It  is  plainlv  saying,  as  it  were,  that  he  will  not  judge  the 
world  ;  that  he  will  not  distinguish  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  but  will  deal  alike  with  all.  Yea,  and 
which  is  no  paradox,  though  it  seems  one,  their  conduct 
implies  also  a  denial, 

Lastly,  of  his  inercy  and  goodness  too.  But  you  will 
perhaps  say,  that  seems  strange  ;  for  it  is  Divine  mercy  on 
which  these  men  do  peculiarly  rely.  God  will  be  merciful 
when  all  is  done.  But  can  they  be  said  to  trust  in  his 
mercy,  when  they  do  not  truly  rely  on  his  word  1  That 
which  they  trust  in  is  nothing  but  a  mere  phantom,  an 
imagination  of  their  own  hearts;  and  so  it  is  thrusting  to 
themselves,  and  not  to  God.  They  have  no  other  trust  but 
that  of  fools,  that  is,  trusting  to  their  own  hearts ;  to  what 
the  fancy  suggests,  or  the  imagination  can  create.  For  if 
they  did  hope  in  the  Divine  mercy  in  reality,  they  who 
'lad  such  a  hope  would  purify  themselves  as  God  is  pure. 
That  would  break  their  hearts  and  mollii^y  their  temper, 
so  as  that  they  would  have  but  little  disposition  to  be  stout 
against  God. 

Whilst,  therefore,  men  thus  deny  these  great  attributes 
of  the  Divine  nature,  may  they  not  be  said  to  deny  God 
himself  For  pray  what  kind  of  notion  should  we  have  of 
God,  if  these  were  set  aside  1  What  a  horrid  idea  would 
that  be  of  an  untrue,  unholy,  unwise,  unjust  Deity  ! 

(^.)  God  is  also  denied  by  persons  of  this  character,  with 
respect  to  the  great  relations  in  which  he  stands  to  all  his 
reasonable  creatures.  I  do  not  mean  those  special  rela- 
tions which  he  bears  to  his  own  peculiar  people ;  but  those 
wherein  he  stands  to  all  in  common,  who  are  universally 
the  work  of  his  hands,  and  as  the  Psalmist  expresses  it,  the 
sheep  of  his  pasture,  Psalm  c.  3.  Which  relations  are 
principally  these  following,  to  wit,  those  which  result  from 
his  creation  of  us;  his  propriety  in  us;  his  dominion  over 
us  ;  and  his  continual  beneficence  towards  us.     But, 

Do  they  own  him  as  their  Creator,  or  themselves  to  be 
his  offspring,  Avho  thus  bend  themselves  against  the  great 
Patent  of  all  1 

Do  they  own  him  as  their  Proprietor,  or  themselves  as 
his  property  1  The  ox  indeed  knows  his  owner,  and  the 
ass  his  master's  crib,  (Isa.  i.  3.)  but  they  know  not  theirs, 
saying ;  "  We  are  our  own ;  who  is  Lord  over  us  1"  This 
is  at  least  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  conduct  of  these 
men.     Further, 

Do  they  own  him  to  be  their  Ruler,  or  do  they  truly  call 
themselves  his  subjects,  when  their  life  is  a  continued  re- 
bellion"?    Or,  finally, 

Do  they  own  him  for  their  Benefactor  1  But  how  can 
they  be  said  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  he  from  whom  all 
their  good  comes,  when  they  live  to  themselves,  and  not 
to  him  1  It  is  very  plain  therefore  they  deny  God  in  all 
these  relations  as  well  as  in  his  attributes. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  it  is  to  own  God  in  an  abso- 
lute, while  he  is  disowned  in  a  relative,  sense.  To  say  he 
is  a  God,  but  shall  not  be  a  God  to  me,  what  does  this 
amount  to  but  a  denial  of  him  1  He  must  be  acknow- 
ledged in  the  general  relation  first,  before  we  can  have  any 
ground  to  hope  that  he  stands  in  those  of  a  special  nature 
to  us,  in  which  he  is  related  to  his  peculiar  people.  If  a 
man  should  own  his  prince  after  that  rate,  that  is,  only 
under  an  absolute  notion,  as  a  great  king,  as  he  would  the 
Grand  Signior  Cham  of  Tartary ;  but  at  the  same  time 
should  avow  he  should  be  no  king  to  him ;  would  that 


profession,  think  you,  justify  a  man  who  should  oppose  or 
rebel  against  his  rightful  prince  1 

Thus  far  then  you  see  as  to  the  first  character,  That 
they  who  are  obstinate  in  a  course  of  wickedness,  whatso- 
ever they  profess,  do  most  apparently  in  their  works  deny 
God.     I  shall  touch  but  briefly  on  the 

2.  In  which  I  propose  to  prove  the  same  point,  from 
their  habitual  aversion  to  that  which  is  good;  or  a  general 
disaffection  to  every  good  work;  whiah  is  the  next  charac- 
teristic of  this  sort  of  persons, according  to  St.  Paul's  account. 

There  are  those  in  the  world  who  are  apt  to  think  well 
of  their  own  case,  because  they  are  not  of  this  last  men- 
tioned sort.  They  for  their  parts  practise  no  such  impie- 
ties, as  many  others  do;  none  can  say  they  are  murderers, 
adulterers,  false-dealers,  and  the  like;  and  therefore  they 
reckon  their  case  good  :  just  as  if  it  should  be  thought  im- 
possible a  man  should  die  of  any  distemper  but  the  plague. 
Or  as  if  in  a  battle,  a  soldier  should  employ  his  whole  care 
to  protect  his  head,  and  not  expect  a  stab  or  a  bullet  in 
his  heart.  So  little  is  it  considered  what  is  so  obvious  to 
the  common  reason  of  a  man ! 

Good  comes  only  by  the  concurrence  of  all  things  which 
are  requisite  thereunto;  and  evil,  by  any  failure  of  one  of 
those  things.  It  may  therefore  be  said  of  such  persons, 
"Ye  are  not,  it  may  be,  guilty  of  such  and  such  evils,  but 
what  good  do  you  do  1  from  what  temper  of  mind  1  from 
what  principle  1  or  with  what  disposition  do  you  do  if?" 
To  such  I  address  myself,  and  suppose,  that  many  have 
this  to  say  for  themselves,  that  they  pray ;  they  hear  God's 
word;  they  give  alms;  and  the  like.  "Do  you  so"?  It 
is  well.  But  with  what  disposition  do  you  engage  in  all 
these  duties'?  Is  it  not  with  an  averse  disinclined  heart  1 
or  is  it  not  from  some  corrupt  root  and  principle  or  other  1" 
The  case  is  very  forlorn  indeed  when  men  do  make  their 
boasts  of  the  fruits,  and  cannot  so  much  as  show  the  tree  ! 
As  there  cannot  be  a  good  and  holj'  principle  without  its 
connatural  effects,  so  nor  can  there  be  right  effects  if  they 
proceed  not  from  their  proper  principle.  There  are  none 
capable  of  good  works,  but  those  that  are  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  thereunto  ;  without  this,  men  perform  religious  du- 
ties without  heart  or  soul.  To  illustrate  this  matter  let  it 
be  considered,  how  much  the  hearts  of  men  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  some  profitable  calling  or  pleasing  recrea- 
tion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  little  their  hearts  are  in 
prayer,  in  any  duties  in  which  they  are  to  converse  with 
God.  And  how  can  persons  think  to  please  God  in  those 
duties,  in  which  they  take  no  pleasure  themselves  1  If  you 
are  not  pleased  with  them,  how  do  you  think  he  should  1 

But  it  may  here  be  said,  "  What !  does  every  one  deny 
God  in  his  works,  who  feels  an  indisposition  in  himself  to 
those  wiiich  are  good  1  Or  who  does  good  works,  though 
many  times  it  may  be  with  an  indisposed  heart  1"  I  an- 
swer ;  Is  it  not  easy  to  understand  the  difference  between 
the  indisposition  of  the  sick  and  lame,  and  that  of  the 
dead  1  Is  there  no  difference  between  those,  who  have 
weak  imperfect  grace,  and  those  who  have  none  "?  I  shall 
briefly  point  out  "to  you  some  things  to  this  purpose,  which 
are  very  obvious. 

(1.)  The  indispositions  of  one  sort  are  only  gradual,  but 
of  the  other  they  are  total.  There  is  in  one  no  taste  or 
disposition  for  anything  that  is  good  :  in  the  other,  though 
there  be  a  great  indisposition  in  -the  general,  yet  there  is 
withal  some  desire  after  God  ;  some  inclination  and  ten- 
dency to  that  which  is  good.  So  as  that  they  may  be  ca- 
pable of  saying,  as  the  apostle  St.  Paul  represents  the  case, 
"  The  good  that  I  would  do,  I  do  not,"  Rom.  vii.  19.  I 
have  a  mind  to  it,  though  the  bent  of  my  mind  is  not  so 
strong  as  it  should  be. 

(2.)  The  indispositions  of  the  one  are  constant  and  ha- 
bitual, of  the  other  only  intermitted.  That  is,  the  indis- 
position of  a  wicked  unregenerate  heart  is  continued,  and 
at  all  times  alike ;  but  the  indispositions  of  a  soul, 
which  is  in  the  main  pious  and  good,  are  only  by  inter- 
vals. They  are  not  always  alike  indisposed.  There  is 
an  alteration  in  this  case,  but  none  in  the  other,  so  long  as 
that  spiritual  death  remains  upon  them.  In  a  word,  all 
good  persons  experience,  that  they  have  sometimes  a 
greater  relish  for  their  duty  and  the  service  of  God,  than 
they  have  at  other  times.     Besides, 

(3.)  The  -ndispositions  of  the  carnal  and  vicious  are  un- 
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observed  and  unlamented ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  those  of 
the  other  character.  Their  indispositions  to  that  which  is 
good  are  reflected  on  with  sorrow ;  taken  notice  of  with 
regret ;  and  very  much  bemoaned,  in  these  pathetic  words, 
•'  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  Who  shall  deliver  me  from 
this  death !"  Rom.  vii.  24.  Do  the  dead  reflect  1  do  they 
lament  that  they  are  dead  1 — But  the  sick  lament  that 
they  are  sick,  and  the  pained  that  they  are  in  pain ;  and 
each  are  sensible  of  their  respective  calamities. 

(4.)  And  lastly,  good  Christians  strive  against  their  in- 
dispositions in  the  expectation  of  remedy  and  redress  ;  but 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  other.  The  indispositions  of 
those  who  are  regenerate,  are  matter  not  only  of  their  pre- 
sent complaint,  but  horror.  It  is  not  so  with  those  of  the 
opposite  character.  These  like  their  state  well  enough,  and 
are  contented  with  the  present  situation  of  their  immortal 
souls.  Their  hearts  are  disaffected  towards  God  ;  they  are 
far  from  him,  and  they  choose  to  be  so.  But  the  people 
of  God,  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  grace  or  the  divine  life  doth 
obtain,  are  aiming  to  be  nearer  and  nearer  to  him;  and  to 
have  whatever  disinclines  their  hearts  to  religion,  or  keeps 
them  at  a  distance  from  him,  effectually  removed.  Upon 
the  whole,  they  may  find  ditficulty  in  their  course ;  but 
is  there  no  difference  between  breathing  with  difficulty, 
and  having  no  breath  1  While  therefore  those  who  pro- 
fess to  know  God,  but  in  works  deny  him,  are  really  far 
from  God ;  these  who  have  the  divine  life  in  them  as  a 
prevailing  principle,  do  breathe  for  the  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God,  and  to  be  brought  into  that  state,  where  they  shall 
love,  and  serve,  and  obey  the  ever  blessed  God  perfectly, 
and  eternally. 


SERMON  VIL* 

I  NOW  proceed,  by  way  of  further  use  and  improvement 
of  this  subject,  to  lay  down  some  rules  and  directions, 
that  maybe  of  service  to  all  who  desire  to  be  of  a  different 
spirit,  or  character,  from  those  we  have  been  considering ; 
and  would  not  have  this  ever  justly  said  of  them,  that 
while  they  profess  to  know  God,  yet  in  works  they  deny 
him.  And  surely  if  it  be  considered  how  incongruous, 
how  odious,  how  pernicious  and  destructive  a  thing  this 
is ;  nothing  can  be  apprehended  of  greater  concernment  to 
us,  than  afiectually  to  endeavour,  that  we  may  not  have 
this  character  resting  upon  us.  That  you  may  not,  con- 
sider seriously,  I  pray,  and  observe  such  directions  as 
these. 

1.  Once  bring  the  matter  to  this  point,  that  the  profe,s- 
sion  you  make  may  be  the  eflfect  of  your  solemn  deliberate 
choice.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  recommend  this  rule 
to  the  generality  of  Christians,  amongst  whom,  it  is  verj' 
apparent,  there  are  too  many,  whose  profession  is  rather 
the  effect  of  chance,  or  fate ;  or  any  thing  they  are  thrown 
into,  by  the  concurrence  of  some  external  circumstances  in 
their  condition  ;  than  of  a  serious  deliberate  choice.  How 
many  are  there  who  profess  themselves  Christians,  as  we 
observed  before,  merely  because  it  is  the  religion  of  their 
country  !  or  was  that  of  their  ancestors  !  or  is  established 
by  the  laws  under  which  they  live !  So  that  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  for  them,  too  hazardous  it  may  be,  or 
at  least  scandalous,  to  make  a  contrary  profession.  Now 
it  highly  concerns  us  once  to  come  to  this,  that  the  religion 
we  are  of  be  what  we  have  chosen,  and  that  we  profess  it 
upon  mature  deliberation.  We  are  nothing  in  religion  till 
we  come  to  this.     But, 

It  may  here  be  said,  "  What  then  !  are  we  to  begin 
again  7  We  have  been  Christians  long,  it  is  a  profession  we 
have  long  sustained,  and  do  so  to  this  day."  To  which  I 
reply,  that  all  is  yet  to  begin,  wherein  we  are  still  short  and 
defective.  We  read  concerning  the  people  of  Israel,  that 
when  Moses  had  brought  them  to  a  more  explicit  owning 
of  God,  and  said,  "  You  have  this  day  avouched  the  Lord 
for  your  God,  and  he  has  avouched  you  for  liis  people  ;" 
it  is  added,  with  reference  to  this  same  thing  and  time 
also,  "  Thou  art  this  day  become  a  holy  people  unto  the 
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Lord  thy  God,"  Deut.  xxvi.  17,  18,  19.  What !  did  they 
but  then  become  his  people  1  Not  so,  for  they  were  esteemed 
as  such  before  by  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel ;  but  they  be- 
came so  more  explicitly,  and  by  a  direct  act  of  their  own, 
wherein  they  did  as  it  were  interchange  obligations  with 
the  Almighty.  And  several  years  after,  when  Joshua,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  and  government,  wa.s  upon  that 
solemn  treaty  with  them,  which  you  find  in  the  24th  chap- 
ter, he  again  puts  all  to  their  choice,  saying,  "  Choose  you 
this  day  whom  you  will  serv^e  ;"  (Josh.xxiv.  1.5.)  submit- 
ting the  matter  again  to  their  judgment  and  election. 
What !  were  they  then  to  choose  what  religion  to  be  of? 
No,  they  were  to  renew  their  choice,  and  to  do  the  thing 
with  great  solemnity  and  seriousness,  and  in  a  distinct 
manner,  over  again.  And  if  it  has  not  been  done  seriously 
and  deliberately  hitherto  by  you,  let  it  be  done  now  once 
for  all;  for  till  then,  you  cannot  so  much  as  say  you  have 
a  religion  of  your  own.  And  surely  if  a  man  would  call 
anything  his  own,  it  would  be  his  religion.  Your  religion 
is  otherwise  but  the  religion  of  your  country,  or  of  the 
party  to  which  you  belong.  It  is  not  truly  your  own.  No 
man  would  be  contented  merely  because  he  lives  in  an 
opulent  country,  while  he  himself  has  no  estate  in  it;  or 
account  himself  rich,  only  because  he  lives  in  a  rich  na- 
tion. What  should  be  so  much  mine,  as  my  religion  1  But 
this  can  never  be  mine  till  I  undertake  to  profess  it,  on  a 
solemn  and  well  weighed  choice,  after  having  considered 
and  balanced  all  things,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say ;  "  This 
profession  I  take  upon  me  as  best,  most  excellent,  most 
comfortable,  as  well  as  most  glorious.' 

2.  Endeavour  to  know  God  in  good  earnest.  Know 
him  indeed,  and  you  are  then  in  no  danger  of  the  charge, 
which  the  apostle  brmgs  against  false  professors.  You 
have  been  formerly  told,  that  this  phrase  of  professing  to 
know  God,  is  not  to  be  restrained  and  limited  unto  the  bare 
speculative  knowledge  of  him,  abstractly  considered.  But 
though  it  is  not  to  be  thus  limited,  yet  it  must  include  this 
as  the  leading,  initial  thing  to  all  the  rest.  It  is  an  expres- 
sion for  religion  in  general,  and  is  sometimes  put  for  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  leave 
out  that,  which  is  the  fundamental  and  leading  principle 
of  all,  from  whence  the  denomination  is  taken,  and  put 
upon  the  whole. 

If  you  consider  the  object  of  this  knowledge,  it  is  not 
God  abstractly  considered.  If  j'ou  consider  the  nature  of 
it,  it  is  not  barely  notional  knowledgethat  is  sufficient  ;nor, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  according  to  that  divine  revelation,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament :  which  phrase  is  used  in 
Scripture  to  .signify  the  Christian  religion,  before  the  reve- 
lation of  which,  the  Gentiles  are  represented  as  not  know- 
ing God,  Gal.  iv.  8.  What !  did  they  not  own  a  Deity 
before'?  No  doubt  they  had  some  knowledge  of  a  supreme 
eternal  Bein?,  as  the  heathens  had  in  common,  (Rom.  i. 
10,  20,  21.)  and  yet  their  state  of  heathenism  is  said  to  be 
a  state  wherein  they  did  not  know  God.  They  did  not 
know  God  so  as  to  he  acquainted  with  the  true  method  of 
worshipping,  conversing  with,  and  enje)yins:of  him,  which 
is  discovered  to  us  only  in  the  Gospel.  The  world,  says 
the  apostle,  through  wisdom  knew  not  God,  1  Cor.  i.  21. 
It  is  spoken  plainly  of  the  more  refined  pagans,  who  go 
under  the  name  of  Gentiles.  And  had  not  they  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Deity  1  No  doubt  they  had ;  for  it  is  else- 
where said,  they  did  know  him,  but  not  glorifj'  him  as 
God,  Rom.  i.  21.  The  meaning  is,  that  they  did  not  know 
him  through  Christ  as  Mediator.  And  it  was  through  their 
wisdom  that  thej'  did  not  so  know  him,  when  they  might 
have  done  it;  because  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Christ 
to  them  appeared  a  very  foolish  thing,  which  by  no  means 
gratified  that  wisdom  to  which  they  highly  pretended. 
They  knew  not  God,  that  is,  they  were  not  Christians. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  knowledge,  it  is  of  a 
vital,  efficacious,  transformative  quality,  which  alone  is 
worthy  of  the  name.  Such  is  the  knowledge  which  our 
Lord  speaks  of.  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Chri.-t  whom  thou  hast  sent," 
John  xvii.  3.  It  is  such  a  knowledge,  as  by  which  the  soul 
is  caught  into  a  union  wiih  the  blessed  object  of  it.  He 
has  given  us  understanding  that  we  may  know  him  that 
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is  true;  ahd  we  are  in  him,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  "  This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  lile,"  1  John 
V.  -20.  It  is  a  knowledsre  that  blasts  and  withers  sin  at  the 
very  root,  and  so  efficaciously  transl'orms  the  soul  into  the 
imaee  of  God's  own  holiness.  "  He  that  sinneth,  hath  not 
seen  God  nor  known  him,"  3  John  II.  The  same  word 
there  rendered  seen  si£:uifies  known ;  Ye  have  not  heard 
his  voice  nor  seen  his  s^hape,  John  v.  37.  You  have  never 
had  a  true  notion  of  God  yet  truly  inwrought  jnto  your 
souls.  "  Awake  to  righteousness  and  sin  not !  I  speak  it 
to  your  shame,  some  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God," 
1  Cor.  XV.  34.  Labour  then  thus  to  know  God  in  earnest, 
by  such  a  kind  of  knowledge  as  shall  influence  the  prac- 
tice, and  in  the  event  bring  about  and  accomplish  the 
blessed  union  betwixt  him  and  you. 

3.  Ponder  well  on  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  this 
profession.  Oh  what  a  mighty  thing  is  this !  that  whereas 
the  world  has  been  lost  in  the  ignorance  of  God,  through 
many  successive  ages,  we  should  take  upon  us  to  profess 
to  know  him.  It  is  too  big  a  word  for  the  mouth  of  a  pro- 
fane and  irreligious  world.  That  description  of  Balaam 
which  he  gives  of  himself,  is  grand  and  very  solemn ; 
"  The  man  whose  eyes  are  opened,  that  heard  the  word  of 
God,  that  knew  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High,  and  saw 
the  vision  of  the  Almighty,"  Numb.  xxiv.  3,  4,  15,  16. 
And  yet  the  knowledge  he  alludes  to,  and  which  this  pro- 
phet seems  to  glory  in,  was  only  such  as  he  derived  from 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  not  the  spirit  of  saving,  holy 
illumination.  However,  it  was  a  great  thing  to  come  out 
of  such  a  profane  mouth  as  that  of  Balaam,  when  he  came 
to  curse  the  armies  of  Israel. 

Let  us  then  consider,  I  pray,  what  we  say  and  do,  when 
we  take  upon  us  to  profess  to  know  God.  As  I  intimated 
before,  it  is  an  appropriative  knowledge  that  is  here  pre- 
tended to.  To  know  him  is  to  acknowledge  him  as  our  God, 
as  his  knowing  us  is  to  acknowledge  and  own  us  as  his 
people.  This  was  the  pretence  of  Israel,  but  connected 
with  horrid  contempt  of  him,  as  we  learn  from  the  prophets. 
To  know  God  then  is,  I  say,  to  acknowledge  him  as  our 
Lord ;  our  Owner,  our  Proprietor,  to  whom  we  belong 
upon  a  peculiar  account.  And  consider  what  that  account 
is,  and  under  what  notion  we  must  own  him  to  be  our 
Lord  ;  namely,  as  we  are  his  property,  and  his  peculiar 
treasure.  For  so  are  all  those  who  are  his  people,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  relation  which  results  from  their  mutual  con- 
tract and  agreement.  I  entered  into  covenant  with  thee, 
says  the  Almighty  to  the  Jews,  and  thou  becainest  mine, 
Ezek.  xvi.  8.  And  again,  "  You  .shall  be  to  me  a  peculiar 
treasure  before  all  people,  for  all  the  earth  is  mine."  Exod. 
xix.  5.  They  who  are  his  people  he  reckons  them  as  his 
crown  and  his  diadem,  Isa.  Ixii.  3.  Who,  says  God,  shall 
be  mine  in  the  day  that  I  make  up  my  jewels,  Mai.  iii.  17. 
Those  therefore  who  know  God,  and  are  known  of  him. 
are  as  the  jewels  of  his  crown,  the  jewels  Avhich  adorn  his 
diadem.  And  who  would  be  so  insolent,  as  to  presume  to 
place  there  a  lump  of  dirt,  or  a  clod  of  filthy  clay !  It  is 
then  very  awful  to  think  what  professing  to  know  God 
does  import,  if  we  only  reflect  on  the  dignity  and  sacred- 
ness of  this  profession. 

4.  Look  upon  your  profession  as  an  obligation  upon 
you  to  a  correspondent  practice.  Every  profession  is  so 
understood  among  men;  and  what  an  ignominy  were  it 
for  a  man,  to  wear  the  name,  when  there  were  none  of  the 
thing  to  which  the  name  corresponds  !  Do  we  look  upon 
professing  to  know  God  only  as  an  idle  profession  1  as  a 
thing  which  no  business  goes  along  with,  nor  is  attended 
■with  any  suitable  employment "?  Theology  was  well  de- 
scribed by  him,  who  reckoned  it  was  not  mere  knowing 
for  knowing  sake,  but  was  the  doctrine  of  living  unto  God. 
Moreover, 

5.  Comprehend  as  distinctly  as  you  can  in  your  own 
thoughts,  the  sum  of  that  duty  unto  which  this  profes.sion 
does  oblige  you.  Learn  and  encompass  in  your  own  mind, 
the  whole  circle  of  all  those  duties,  which  a  professing  to 
know  God  does  engage  you  to.  Run  through  the  ency- 
clopgedia.  or  the  whole  system  of  practical  religion ;  to 
wit,  the  duties,  to  the  practice  of  which  you  are  obliged  by 
virtue  of  )'our  profession,  both  internal  and  external.  Du- 
ties towards  God  the  Father,  and  his  Son,  your  Creator 
and  Redeemer;  such  as  agree  with  your  acknowledgment 


of  the  mystery  of  God  and  of  Christ,  Col.  ii.  2.  Yea,  and 
not  only  such,  but  also  duties  towards  man  too;  which  re- 
ligion ought  to  influence,  and  wherein  we  are  to  be  go- 
verned by  our  knowledge  of  God. 

6.  Labour  thoroughly  to  understand  the  grounds  on 
which  you  take  upon  you  the  obligation  to  every  Christian 
duty.  It  is  very  plain  that  the  agenda  of  religion,  that  is, 
the  things  to  be  performed  by  us,  are  grounded  upon  the 
credcnda,  or  things  to  be  believed.  "  I  believe  so  and  so, 
and  therefore  conceive  myself  as  obliged  to  do  so  and  so. 
And  the  common  foundation  of  both  I  must  reckon  to  be 
the  divine  authority,  revealing  certain  principles  and 
truths  as  necessary  to  be  believed  ;  and  enjoining  certain 
duties  as  consequences  from  thence,  and  equally  necessary 
to  be  done."  Thus  go  to  the  bottom  and  ground  of  the 
religion  you  profess,  and  then  you  have  it  in  its  original, 
and  truly  divine.  But  if  we  look  upon  our  religion  as 
merely  human,  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  the 
like,  no  wonder  then  if  we  trifle  with  it ;  but  no  man  would 
be  adventurous,  with  relation  to  what  he  apprehended  to  be 
divine.  Therefore  is  men's  religion  usually  weak,  impo- 
tent, and  ineflfectual ;  and  has  not  its  proper  influence  in 
commanding  the  heart,  and  governing  the  life,  because  the 
divine  original  of  it  is  not  apprehended.  My  own  things, 
I  am  ready  to  think,  may  be  used  as  I  please,  but  I  may 
not  do  so  with  those  which  are  divine.     In  a  word. 

When  once  the  authority  of  God  is  apprehended,  par- 
ticularly of  his  truth  in  revealing  such  and  such  things, 
and  of  his  power  in  commanding  others,  with  what  weight 
do  they  come  in  upon  the  Spirit  of  a  man!  What  a  press- 
ing question  was  that  of  our  Lord  to  the  Jews!  "  The 
baptism  of  John,"  his  solemn  manner  of  initiating  men 
into  religion,  "whence  was  itl  from  heaven  or  of  men  1" 
Matt.  xxi.  25.  They  were  sensible  of  the  pungency  of 
this  question,  and  were  afraid  to  answer  him.  They  knew 
not  what  to  say,  and  could  not  but  confess  themselves 
guilty  of  a  profane  neg'ect,  if  they  owned  it  to  be  of  di- 
vine original.  The  image  that  was  apprehended  to  fall 
down  from  Jupiter,  what  a  sacred  esteem  and  veneration 
had  those  heathens  for  it,  who  worshipped  that  idol !  be- 
cause the  priests  had  deluded  them  with  such  an  idle 
fancy.  So  the  Christian  religion  becomes  an  operative 
lively  thing,  when  the  divinity  of  it  once  comes  to  be 
understood,  and  really  believed.  "  We  think  ourselves 
bound,"  .says  the  apostle,  to  the  Thessalonians,  "  to  give 
thanks  to  God  for  you  without  ceasing,  that  when  ye  re- 
ceived the  word  of  truth  from  us,  you  received  it  not  as  the 
word  of  man,  but  as  the  word  of  God,  which  effectually 
works  in  all  them  that  believe,"  1  Thess.  ii.  13. 

7.  Settle  it  in  your  minds  as  an  important  truth,  that 
the  design  of  that  religion  of  which  you  are  professors, 
that  is,  of  the  whole  Christian  institution  and  frame  of 
things,  is  to  have  a  people  distinguished  by  peculiar  excel- 
lencies from  all  other  men,  who  are  not  of  that  profession. 
They  must  be  supposed  to  be  very  slight  readers  and  con- 
siderers  of  the  Bible,  who  have  not  seen  this  to  have  been 
God's  design  ever  since  he  made  the  world.  "  You  shall 
be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation,'" 
(Exod.  xix.  6.)  says  the  Almighty  to  Israel,  whose  whole 
business  was  as  it  were  religion,  worship,  and  immediate 
attendance  on  God  ;  being,  "a  royal  priesthood,"  (1  Pet. 
ii.  9.")  as  the  apostle  paraphrases  that  expression.  "  Our 
Lora  gave  himself  for  us  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works,"  Tit.  ii.  14.  And  therefore  he  thus  expostu- 
lates with  his  disciples,  "  If  you  do  only  so  and  so,  what 
do  you  do  more  than  others  1"  Matt.  v.  47.  Do  you 
think  I  would  have  a  people  among  men,  professing  my 
religion  and  belonging  unto  me,  who  shall  be  only  as 
other  men  are,  in  whom  there  is  nothing  of  peculiar  ex- 
cellence to  be  found  1  And  therefore  the  apostle  exhorts 
the  Christians  of  Thessalonica,  to  aim  ai  superior  piety 
and  virtue,  saying,  "  Let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others;"  for, 
as  it  follows,  "God  has  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to 
obtain  salvation  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  1  Thess. 
V.  6.  What  I  to  live  in  the  same  drowsy  security  as  others 
do,  or  as  if  you  were  still  under  the  dominion  of  the  same 
spirit  of  slumber,  or  as  if  the  same  death  had  prevailed 
over  you  which  has  spread  itself  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  what  an  incongruous  thing  is  this!    It  is  true,  God 
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has  found  no  difference  among  men,  but  he  has  made  a 
very  great  one,  which  arises  from  the  dispensation  of  his 
grace,  rather  than  from  nature;  beingdetermined  to  have 
a  people  peculiarly  distinguished  by  their  excellent  spirit 
and  eminent  piety  and  goodness.  And  this  is  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  this  profession  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Therefore, 

8.  Never  rest  upon  that  bare  level,  which  it  is  possible 
some  may  come  up  unto,  that  are  not  of  this  profession. 
Some  do  not  profess  to  know  God  in  Christ  at  all,  as  Jews 
and  pagans  for  instance.  What  the  traditional  religion  of 
the  former,  and  the  mere  natural  religion  of  the  latter, 
will  carry  them  to,  do  not  think  that  enough  for  you.  As 
to  the  former,  our  Saviour  expressly  tells  his  disciples,  and 
all  that  will  be  his  followers,  "  Except  your  righteousness 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  you 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Matt.  v.  20. 
And  yet  they  were  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Jews,  as  St. 
Paul  intimates  when  he  declares,  that  he  had  this,  as  well 
as  other  things  to  glory  in,  if  that  was  of  any  consequence, 
that  he  himself  was  a  Pharisee;  but  yet,  says  he,  "what 
I  thought  a  gain  to  me  when  I  was  of  that  religion,  I 
reckon  loss  for  Christ  and  the  excellency  of  his  know- 
ledge, that  I  might  know  him,"  (Phil.  iii.  5 — 12.)  and  so 
attain,  with  him,  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

You  must  then  be  able  to  outgo  the  strictest  of  those 
whom  the  Judaical  religion  had  formed.  For  it  is  very 
apparent  that  when  the  time  was  come,  in  which  Christ 
intended  his  religion  should  take  place,  after  having  made 
sufficient  discovery  of  himself  to  the  world,  then  did  the 
Spirit  of  grace  retire  from  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  as 
being  no  longer  of  any  force.  And  though  there  had  been 
many  of  that  religion  who  feared  God  before,  yet  now  that 
the  Christian  institution  was  established,  there  was  no 
ground  to  expect  that  the  Spirit  should  breathe  through 
that  of  Moses.  And  therefore  our  Lord  tells  them  plainly, 
"  If  you  believe  not  that  I  am  He,  that  is,  the  Messiah 
and  the  Son  of  God,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,"  John  viii. 
24.  And  accordingly  the  apostle  appeals  to  the  Christians, 
at  that  time,  in  the  following  manner  ;  "  Did  you  receive 
the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of 
faith  1"  that  is,  the  Gospel,  Gal.  iii.  2.  In  short,  that  re- 
ligion which  carries  you  in  a  course  of  holy  practice,  no 
higher  than  Judaism  in  effect,  is  certainly  much  short  of 
the  design  of  our  Lord,  and  what  your  profession  of 
Christianity  supposes.  But  how  much  more  may  this  be 
affirmed,  if  professors  among  us  proceed  no  further,  than 
the  natural  religion  of  the  heathen  world  will  carry  them  *? 
Who,  notwithstanding  their  profession  to  know  God  in 
Christ,  yet  go  no  higher  than  they  in  point  of  justice  and 
truth,  temperance  and  sobriety,  and  in  a  contempt  of  this 
world,  as  well  as  value  and  care  of  their  better  part,  even 
their  immortal  souls:  concerning  which  some  heathens 
speak  strangely.  ''  I  wonder,"  says  one,  "  that  whereas 
man  consists  of  a  soul  and  body,  that  there  should  be  so 
much  care  taken  about  the  latter,  and  the  care  of  the  soul 
be  neglected  by  most,  as  a  hated  thing."  And  several  of 
them  have  left  us  various  discourses,  concerning  the 
greater  mischief  and  malignity  that  there  are  in  the  dis- 
eases of  the  mind,  than  in  those  of  the  body,  or  the  outward 
man.  Maximus  Tyrius  has  a  large  dissertation  on  this 
very  subject,  '^  and  several  others  of  them  have  wrote  to 
the  like  purpose.  Some  of  them  also  have  expressed  their 
reverence  to  God  in  a  surprising  manner.  "  I  so  live  (says 
one)  as  always  under  God's  eye  and  as  apprehending  he 
is  ever  prying  into,  and  looking  upon  me."  And  how  plea- 
sant expectations  and  forethoughts  have  they  had  of  a  fu- 
ture felicity  !  It  is  really  admirable  to  think  in  what  trans- 
ports some  of  them  have  been,  in  the  expectations  they  had 
of  a  happy  state  for  good  and  virtuous  men.  Now  when 
paganism  does  outdo  us  in  these  respects,  can  we  be  said 
to  answer  our  profession  of  Christianity,  in  which  we  have 
such  an  amiable  discovery  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  when 
also  we  have  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the 
Gospel,  shining  by  clear  and  direct  beams.  To  have 
Christians  therefore  ba.sely  creeping  upon  the  face  of  this 
earth,  and  rolling  themselves  in  the  dust,  so  as  some  pa- 
gans wor^ld  be  ashamed  to  do  !  to  see  them  wallowing  in 
the  impurities  of  sensual  wickedness,  which  would  have 
a  Dissert.  xiK.  Edit,  nR\i9,  Lond.  1740,  quarto. 


been  a  reproach  to  many  of  them !  Tnis  is  surely  not  to 
answer  our  profession. 

9.  Lastly ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  best  institution  in 
the  world,  that  will  do  our  business,  without  a  living  reli- 
gion implanted  in  us,  never  rest  nor  be  satisfied  without 
that.  And  whereas  there  are  two  things  intimated  in  the 
text,  to  be  opposed  to  true  religion  and  sincere  profession, 
that  is,  a  propension  to  evil,  and  an  aversion  to  good ;  an 
indulgence  in  such  a  course  of  life  as  is  indeed  abomina- 
ble, with  a  mind  reprobate  to  every  good  work ;  know 
then,  there  must  be  acQirdingly  a  twofold  power  of  reli- 
gion, which  must  be  implanted,  to  counterwork  those  two; 
to  wit,  a  sin-mortifying  power,  and  a  quickening  power. 
The  former  of  which  takes  away  the  inclination  to  evil, 
and  the  latter  an  aversion  to  good. 

There  are  sundry  other  particulars  which  I  should 
mention,  but  have  not  time  ;  only  take  this  one  thing  with 
you,  that  it  is  never  well  till  the  operation  of  religion  be 
from  nature ;  that  is,  from  our  participation  of  the  Divine 
nature,  which  thus  exerts  and  puts  forth  itself. 


SERMON  VIII.* 

In  the  conclnsion  of  the  preceding  discourse  it  was  ob- 
served, that  whereas  it  is  not  the  best  institution  in  the 
world  that  can  do  us  any  service,  without  an  internal  vital 
principle  of  religion  within  us,  therefore  we  should  never 
rest  till  we  find  that  prevailing  in  ourselves.  Now  in  order 
to  the  obtaining  this  divine  principle  so  necessar}--  to  our 
eternal  welfare,  it  will  be  of  service  to  lay  down  the  fol- 
lowing directions,  in  subordination  to  that  last  mentioned. 
Particularly, 

1.  That  wherever  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  that 
is  to  say,  whoever  have  not  this  internal  power,  this  vital 
principle  of  religion,  let  them  own  it,  and  tell  their  souls 
the  real  truth  of  the  matter.  The  principle  here  spoken  of 
is  an  implanted  poM-er,  enabling  a  person  to  do  good  with 
promptitude,  facility,  and  delight.  Now  if  such  a  princi- 
ple as  this  is  wanting  in  any,  let  them  own  it,  for  it  is  a 
discernible  thing;  and  consequently  where  it  is  in  fact 
discerned,  it  is  fit  and  requisite  that  it  should  be  ingenu- 
ously owned,  or  that  persons  should  acknowledge  this  to 
be  the  real  truth  of  the  case. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  a  discernible  thing.  Indeed,  what 
reason  can  be  given  why  it  should  be  otherwise  1  How 
can  it  be  imagined  that  persons  should  not  perceive  whether 
they  have  such  a  principle  or  power  within  them,  or  not  1 
What !  is  there  so  small  a  difference  between  life  and 
death,  that  it  cannot  be  perceived  1  nay,  that  it  cannot  be 
perceived  by  oneself  1  There  is  in  men  however  another 
kind  of  life,  which  makes  them  capable  of  discussing  this 
point:  to  wit,  the  principles  of  rational  nature,  by  which 

1  am  capable  of  self-reflection ;  and  of  debating  also  this 
very  question,  whether  1  have  any  further  superadded  prin- 
ciple or  not.  And  when  I  hear  there  is  really  such  a  prin- 
ciple that  ought  to  exist  in  the  mind,  my  duty  is  to  deal 
closely  with  myself,  and  inquire  whether  I,  myself  hare 
ever  felt  any  siich  thing.  The  question  is  not,  whether  I 
have  any  sort  of  life  or  power  in  the  general ;  but  have  I 
this  life,'this  power,  this  which  terminates  on  God  !  Do  I 
find  a  living  principle  within  mv  soul  which  carries  it  to 
God,  and  makes  it  tend  to  himi  The  apostle  Paul  bids 
the  Christians  at  Rome  to  "  reckon  them.selvas  to  be  alive 
unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ;"  (Rom.  yi.  11.) 
and  ceriainlv  no  man  ought  to  judge  falsely  in  his  own 
case.  There  is  a  certain  divine  power  which  goes  along 
with  true  religion:  as  is  supposed  in  that  pas.sage  of  Scrip- 
ture mentioned  before,  speaking  of  persons  who  had  "  the 
ibrm  of  religion  but  denied  the  power  thereof,"  2  Tim.  iii. 
5.  And  again,  savs  the  apostle,  "  God  hath  given  to  us 
the  Spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mmd," 

2  Tim.  i.  7.  And  wheresoever  this  power  or  principle  is, 
it  is  a  kind  of  natural  power;  that  is,  belonging  to  that 
new  and  divine  nature  ;  which  is  in  all  them  that  belong 
to  God  ;  in  all  that  are  born  and  begotten  of  him  accord- 
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ing  to  the  very  design  of  the  Gospel  itself.  For  the  Gospel 
is  appointed  for  this  purpose,  to  work  this  diviae  frame  in 
the  souls  of  men.  "  The  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises  thereof  are  given  us,  that  by  them  we  might  par- 
laKe  of  the  Divine  nature;"  (2  Pet.  i.  4.)  of  a  certain  di- 
vine and  godly  nature,  as  those  words  may  be  read.  The 
operations  of  nature,  though  they  are  silent,  yet  they  are 
strong  and  powerful.  There  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  the 
world  than  to  wiih.sland  the  course  of  nature.  Now  whe- 
ther such  a  power  is  working  in  ourselves,  is  the  point  to 
be  considered.  Let  me  then  ask  my  soul,  "  Do  I  find  my- 
self powerfullv  withheld  from  evil,  as  a  thing  against  my 
nature?  Do 'I  find  myself  powerfully  engaged  to  that 
which  is  good,  as  if  it  was  connatural  to  mel  most  agree- 
able to  my  nature  1  Who  is  there  that  cannot  tell  what 
his  nature  is  for  and  against"?  Do  such  and  such  acts 
flow  from  me,  as  the  acts  of  nature  do ;  from  their  proper 
and  congenial  principles  1  Had  I  ever  such  a  kind  of  new 
nature,  withholding  me  from  evil,  as  a  thing  I  hate;  and 
carrying  me  to  what  is  good,  as  a  thing  I  love  1  There 
are  a  sort  of  living  men,  in  respect  of  the  lile  of  God  and 
religion  ;  and  there  are  a  sort  of  men,  who  are  dead  :  shall 
I  be  always  ignorant  to  which  party  I  belong  1  What  an 
absurdity  were  it,  if  one  should  always  be  in  doubt  what 
sort  of  creature  he  is  I  that  he  does  not  know  whether  to 
call  himself  a  man  or  a  brute !  what  an  absurdity,  I  say, 
is  this !  But  certainly  it  is  a  much  more  important  ques- 
tion, and  of  greater  concernment,  to  have  it  decided  whe- 
ther we  are  the  offspring  of  God  or  the  devil.  Whence 
then  am  I  inspirited  1  is  it  from  above,  or  is  it  from  be- 
neath'? It  is  indeed  most  shameful  to  think  that  such  mul- 
titudes of  persons,  that  go  under  the  name  of  Christians, 
should  be  contented  to  live  all  their  days,  like  an  amphi- 
bious sort  of  creatures,  that  they  cannot  tell  themselves 
what  sort  of  beings  they  are.  Certainly  he  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  great  wonder  among  men,  who  should 
be  always  ignorant  of  his  own  name ;  that  is,  not  know  the 
name  which  rightfully  belongs  to  him.  So  in  like  manner 
it  is  wonderful,  if  persons  who  are  destitute  of  the  divine 
principle,  which  makes  men  real  Christians,  do  not  dis- 
cern this  to  be  the  case.  But  where  it  is  in  fact  dis- 
cerned, it  must  be  freely  owned  by  all,  who  desire  to  ob- 
tain it. 

2.  If  you  apprehend  this  to  be  the  case,  that  you  have 
not  this  principle,  acknowledge  it  however  to  be  a  real 
thing ;  and  that  some  persons  have  it,  though  you  have  it 
not.  It  is  too  common,  when  the  clearness  and  force  of 
the  matter  constrain  an  acknowledgment,  that  such  a  di- 
vine power  does  exist  in  the  souls  of  men,  for  persons  to 
satisfy  themselves  with  this,  that  they  are  but  as  other  men 
are ;  and  to  reckon  theirs  to  be  no  worse,  than  that  which 
is  the  common  case  of  mankind.  All  that  lies  without 
their  compass,  or  above  and  beyond  their  own  perceptions, 
they  take  to  be  mere  fancy  and  fiction  ;  and  every  body  is 
a  hypocrite,  or  an  enthusiast,  that  pretends  to  more  than 
they  find  in  themselves.  But  for  what  reason  is  all  this  1 
Or  why  must  the  experience  of  any  such  person  be  thought 
the  standard  of  reality  1  that  is,  that  nothing  can  be  real 
but  what  they  experience  to  be  so,  or  exceeds  the  limits  of 
their  own  perceptions.  What !  is  it  not  apparent  to  every 
man,  that  there  are  far  more  considerable  realities  which 
we  know  not,  than  those  which  we  do  know  1  and  is  there 
no  danger  of  coming  under  thecharacter  of  speaking  evil 
of  those  things  which  we  know  nothing  of,  which  some 
were  stigmatized  with  by  the  apostle  Jude  with  so  much 
severity?  And  I  would  fain  have  such  consider  with  them- 
selves, what  expressions  they  find  scattered  up  and  down 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  such  a  real  thing  as  lively  af- 
fections towards  God,  and  a  principle  of  living  religion. 
Particularly  I  would  recommend  to  their  consideration 
such  passages  as  these,  "  The  Lord  is  my  portion,  the  lines 
are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places,  and  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage,"  Psalm  xvi.  5,  6.  "  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God!" 
Psal.  xlii.  1,  2.  And  again,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
thee  1  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee. 
My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth ;  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart  and  my  portion  for  ever,"  Ps.  Ixxiii.  2.5,  26.  When  you 
meet  with  such  expressions  as  these,  I  would  ask  you  ;  Do 
you  believe  that  the  persons  who  used  them  were  hypocrites 


or  enthusiasts  1  that  there  was  nothing  in  all  this  but  fiction  1 
And  when,  on  one  hand,  we  compare  the  internal  living 
religion,  suitable  to  the  import  of  these  devout  expressions, 
with  a  mere  external  profession,  joined  with  disobedience, 
and  abominable  practices,  on  the  other  hand;  I  would  fain 
know,  which  of  these  two  does  best  agree  with  the  Gos^ 
pel  1  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  sacred  records,  in 
which  these  and  other  suchlike  passages  are  to  be  found  1 
And  if  you  believe  that  there  was  really  such  a  thing  as  a 
living  religion  in  such  persons  as  we  are  speaking  of  in 
ancient  times,  I  would  fain  know  why  you,  or  any  one 
else,  should  have  such  a  bad  opinion  of  the  world  as  to 
think  it  is  quite  banished  now  from  among  us.  For,  to 
what  end  should  the  Gospel  be  continued  in  the  world,  if 
not  to  accomplish  its  own  design  1  which  is  to  work  such 
a  realizing  apprehension  of  divine  things  in  the  minds  of 
men,  as  to  influence  their  practice  and  behaviour.  Or  does 
any  one  think,  that  religion  is  so  altered  in  its  nature  and 
essence,  as  that  what  was  religion  in  former  ages,  is  not 
so  now  1  Have  we  then,  since  those  times,  had  a  new  way 
and  method  of  attaining  felicity  prescribed  to  us  1  have 
we  any  later  Gospel  of  divine  authority,  that  teaches  us 
that  mere  formalities  will  serve  the  turn  1  Where  is  that 
Gospel  to  be  found  1 

3.  Being  then  convinced  of  the  reality  of  snch  a  divine 
principle,  endeavour  to  understand  and  seriously  consider 
the  necessity  of  it.  Consider  it  as  a  thing  that  does  not 
serve  barely  for  convenience  and  ornament,  but  to  answer 
the  most  absolute  necessity  of  our  souls,  and  the  exigence 
of  your  own  case. 

4.  Apprehend  also  the  impossibility  of  attaining  it  your 
own  selves;  I  mean  this  inward  principle  and  power  of 
religion  ;  or  by  any  unassisted  endeavours  of  your  own. 
For  I  pray  consider,  would  you  have  a  religion  that  should 
be  your  own  or  God's  creature?  A  religion  indeed  that 
shall  be  of  my  own  forming  and  contrivance,  I  can  easily 
make  myself  accord  to ;  but  why  should  I  ever  hope  that 
this  should  serve  my  turn,  or  do  the  work  1  or  why  should 
I  think  against  plain  experience  and  my  Bible,  that  the 
most  excellent  part  of  religion  should  be  within  the  com- 
pass of  my  own  power  to  effect,  and  produce?  Let  us 
think  how  it  is  with  us  in  other  cases.  It  is  you  know 
within  the  compeiss  of  human  power  to  shape  a  statue,  or 
paint  in  colours  the  picture  of  a  man  ;  but  when  the  artist 
has  done  all  this,  can  he  infuse  a  soul  into  that  statue,  or 
make  that  picture  fit  to  reason  and  discourse  ?  No :  when 
he  has  done  his  utmost,  it  will  be  only  a  mere  piece  of  in- 
genious contrivance,  that  looks  specious  to  the  eye,  but 
has  in  itself  nothing  of  sense,  life,  or  motion ;  can  do  no- 
thing like  what  it  imitates,  for  still  something  within  will 
be  necessary.  So  in  like  manner  I  can  externally  shape 
myself  like  a  Christian,  but  can  I  infuse  the  divine  life 
into  this  external  form?  can  I  make  myself  to  live,  choose 
and  delight,  love  and  joy  in  God,  as  a  Christian?  It  is 
therefore  good  for  us  to  know  the  bounds  of  our  own 
power  ;  what  it  can,  and  what  it  cannot,  do  in  this  regard. 
And  hereupon  to  prevent  an  objection,  I  add  another  di- 
rection :  to  wit, 

5.  Seek  this  principle  and  divine  power  were  it  is  to  be 
had,  even  of  him  who  alone  can  give  it.  For  it  may  be 
said  perhaps,  "  If  it  be  not  within  my  compass  to  help 
myself,  what  have  I  to  do  but  to  sit  still  ?"  The  case  itself 
tells  you  what  you  must  do.  If  you  cannot  help  yourself 
in  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  your  welfare,  you 
are  to  go  to  God,  from  whom  this  assistance  is  to  be  had 
by  fervent  prayer.  It  is  tlie  common  dictate  of  nature  to 
all  mankind,  when  once  they  apprehend  a  distress,  to  fly 
to  heaven  for  help.     Finally, 

6.  Use  all  the  other  means  of  obtaining  this  power,  which 
are  appointed  for  this  purpose,  designedly  with  a  view  to 
this  great  and  important  end.  To  read  the  Holy  Scfrip- 
tures,  to  hear  sermons,  to  meditate  upon  what  we  read  and 
hear,  to  confer  with  living  Christians,  such  as  evidently 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  religion,  are  the  means  I  speak 
of;  but  we  must  regard  them  only  as  means,  otherwise 
they  may  be  used  long,  and  the  end  of  all  be  never  brought 
about.  It  is  one  thing  how  other  creatures  attain  their 
end,  and  how  a  reasonable  creature  reaches  his.  An  arrow 
reaches  its  mark,  without  considering  whither  it  goes  ;  but 
do  you  think  a  reasonable  being  is  to  attain  his  end  so  1 
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No  ;  his  duty  is  to  take  that  course,  and  use  those  means, 
that  lead  to  his  end,  designedly,  and  on  purpose  to  secure 
it.  As  for  instance  :  there  are  many  that  join  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  Christian  worship ;  but  if  I  put  the  inquiry  to 
myself.  What  do  I  do  this  for  1  and  cannot  answer,  "  I 
use  such  and  such  means  on  purpose  for  such  ends,  that  I 
may  have  my  soul  furnished  with  internal  religion,  or  the 
life  of  God ;"  I  may  call  these  the  means  of  grace,  but  it 
is  plain  I  do  not  understand  the  end  thereof;  nor  use  the 
means  designedly  for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  When 
a  man  finds  his  soul  empty,  and  destitute  of  the  power  of 
godliness,  or  the  internal  living  principle  of  religion,  thougli 
he  does  the  things  which  God  hath  appointed  to  be  means 
for  begetting  such  a  principle,  yet  it  is  plain  he  never  uses 
them  as  the  means  to  this  end.  But  if  you  purposely  de- 
sign, by  attending  upon  God's  solemn  worship,  to  get  this 
vital  and  internal  principle  of  real  piety,  this  may  come  to 
something  in  time ;  and  in  this  way  you  are  to  wait,  which 
is  of  divine  appointment,  till  the  desired  end  is  eflectually 
obtained.  For  always  remember  this  ;  you  are  bound  to 
God,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  you.  And  now  for  the  en- 
forcement of  ail  this,  I  shall  add  two  or  three  motives,  and 
so  conclude. 

(1.)  If  you  come  not  to  this,  whatever  i-^ou  do,  with  re- 
lation to  matters  of  a  religious  nature,  you  do  under  a 
force.  There  are  many  things,  it  may  be,  you  abstain 
from,  or  practise ;  but  it  is  all  owing  to  a  force  put  upon 
vou,  if  this  divine  principle  is  wanting ;  which  must  needs 
make  religion  an  uncomfortable  service. 

(2.)  Religion  is  nothing  in  itself,  when  it  is  nothing  else 
but  mere  profession.  Alas !  how  inconsiderable  a  thing 
is  it !  a  mere  show  !  a  vain  shadow !  And  what  can  be 
expected  from  what  has  no  more  of  substance  in  it,  than 
such  an  empty  profession  1  It  will  be  of  no  avail.  We 
read  that,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth  and  keepeth  his 
garments,  lest  he  walk  and  they  see  his  shame,"  Rev.  xvi. 
15.  Truly  such  a  profession  that  has  no  bottom,  nothing 
internal  to  correspond  to  it,  is  a  garment  that  will  not  be 


kept;  you  will  lose  it ;  it  will  be  blown  away  from  you  in 
an  evil  time:  it  is  too  short  while  you  have  it,  and  very 
soon  you  M'ill  cease  to  have  it,  when  a  time  of  difficulty 
comes,  which  you  have  reason  to  expect. 

(3.)  And  lastly;  to  go  on  with  such  a  profession  with- 
out ever  looking  after  the  power  of  godliness,  will  not  only 
come  to  nothing,  but  will  most  highly  provoke  Almighty 
God.  For  I  pray  consider,  professing  religion  is  assuming 
to  yourselves  the  name  of  God ;  therefore  to  profess  vainly, 
is  to  profane  his  sacred  name.  And  do  we  not  know,  that 
the  God  whose  name  we  assume  is  a  jealous  God  1  and 
that  he  will  not  hold  them  guiltless  that  take  his  name  in 
vain  1  Oh,  how  dreadful  will  the  controversy  be  about 
this  in  the  day  of  final  account !  But  really  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  God  has  a  controversy  to  manage  with  the 
Christian  world  before  that  day  come:  partly  with  those 
who  corrupt  and  deprave  the  whole  frame  of  the  Christian 
institution  itself;  and  partly  with  those  who  contradict 
the  very  design  of  it,  in  their  lives  and  practice.  And, 
oh !  when  God  shall  come  to  plead  with  such  in  this  man- 
ner, "  Why  have  you  profaned  such  a  divine  religion  as 
this  1  Why  have  you  made  the  religion  of  Jes-us  seem  to 
the  world  an  impotent  or  ignominious  thing'?  inasmuch, 
as  you  have  formed  it,  it  has  made  men  no  better  tlian 
Turkism  or  paganism  would  have  done  !"  how,  I  sa}',  will 
this  be  answered  in  the  great  day  1  And  in  like  manner, 
when  God  comes  to  plead  his  own  cause  against  a  hypo- 
critical generation,  who  contented  themselves  with  exter- 
nal forms  and  shadows,  though  they  never  so  openly  con- 
tradicted all  that  they  pretended  to  in  their  behaviour; 
how  will  they  be  able  to  answer  for  themselves,  or  to  jus- 
tify their  conduct  1 

Now  that  this  may  not  be  the  case  of  any  of  us,  God  of 
his  infinite  mercy  grant  for  the  sake  of  our  blessed  Sa\'ionT, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  given  and  ascribed  all  honour  and  glory, 
now  and  for  ever.    Amen. 
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SERMON  I.* 

1  JOHN  IV.  20,  the  latter  part. 

HE  THAT  LOVETH  NOT  HIS  BROTHER  WHOM  HE  HATH  SEEN,  HOW  CAN  HE  LOVE  GOD  WHOM  HE  HATH  NOT  SEEN  t 

The  whole  verse  runs  thus : 

IF  A  MAN  SAY,  I  LOVE  GOD,  AND  HATETH  HIS  BROTHER,  HE  IS   A  LIAR:    FOR  HE  THAT  LOVETH    NOT  HIS  BROTHER  WHOM  HE    HATH 
SEEN,  HOW  CAN  HE  LOVE  GOD  WHOM  HE  HATH  NOT  SEENI 


Mt  purpose  at  present  is  not  to  speak  from  these  words 
either  of  love  to  God,  or  our  brother,  absolutely  and  singly ; 
but  comparatively  only,  according  to  that  connexion  which 
they  have  one  with  another;  and  the  difference  of  the  one 
from  the  other  respecting  their  objects,  as  the  object  of  the 
one  is  somewhat  visible,  and  of  the  other  somewhat  invisi- 
ble. There  is  one  thing  necessary  to  be  premised  to  this 
intended  discourse  concerning  the  acceptation  of  love 
here,  and  it  is  this ;  that  the  apostle  in  this  little  tractate 
of  love,  as  this  epistle  may  for  the  most  part  be  called,  doth 
not  design  to  treat  of  love  as  a  philosopher,  that  is,  to  give 
us  a  precise  formal  notion  of  it;  but  to  speak  of  it,  with 
a  latitude  of  sense ;  not  so  indeed  as  to  exclude  the  for- 
mal notion  of  love  as  it  is  seated  in  the  inner  man,  but  so 
as  to  comprehend  in  it  such  apt  expressions  and  actings  of 
it,  as  according  to  the  common  sense  of  men  were  most 
agreeable  and  natural  to  it.  And  therefore  speaking  of 
love  to  God  in  chap.  ii.  ver.  5.  he  tells  us,  that  "Whoso 
keepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfect- 
ed." that  is,  the  very  perfection  of  the  love  of  God  stands 
in  this,  in  keeping  his  word.  So  in  chap.  v.  ver.  3.  "  This 
(saith  he)  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  command- 
ments." And  speaking  of  the  other  branch  of  this  love  in 
chap.  iii.  ver.  17.  he  saith,  "  Whoso  hath  this  world's 
goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up 
his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love 
of  God  in  him"?"  The  apostle  calls  this  the  love  of  God 
also;  it  being  one  and  the  same  divine  principle  of  love 
implanted  by  God  himself,  which  spreads  itself  to  several 
objects  all  under  one  and  the  same  communication,  as 
having  more  or  less  of  the  divine  beauty  and  loveliness 
appearing  in  them. 

So  that  if  any  one  should  go  about  here  to  play  the  so- 
phister,  and  say,  "  Love  is  a  thing,  which  hath  its  whole 
nature  and  residence  in  the  inner  man.  Define  it  never  so 
accurately,  you  will  find  it  to  be  wholly  and  entirely  seated 
there.  Now  therefore,  since  nothing  can  be  denied  of  it- 
self, let  it  be  confined  and  shut  up  there  never  so  closely, 
*  Preached  May  24tl),  1676. 


admit  that  no  expression  be  made  of  it  one  way  or  another, 
yet  I  need  not  be  solicitous  on  this  account:  for  let  me 
walk  and  do  as  I  list,  the  love  of  God  may  be  in  me  for 
all  that ;  since  love  is  such  a  thing,  wherever  it  is,  as  must 
have  its  whole  nature  within  one."  To  this  the  apostle 
would  reply.  No,  I  do  not  speak  of  love  in  so  strict  a 
sense.  Love,  as  I  intend  it,  is  not  to  be  taken  so ;  or  if 
it  were,  it  must  however  be  supposed  to  have  that  strength 
and  vigour  with  it,  as  to  enable  it  to  be  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  a  man's  life ;  to  affect  and  influence  his  own  soul ; 
and  so  to  run  through  the  whole  course  of  his  daily  prac- 
tice. I  speak  of  love  according  to  what  it  virtually  com- 
prehends in  it ;  namely,  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
obedience  to  his  laws  whereby  that  will  is  made  known. 
And  thus  love  is  elsewhere  taken  in  Scripture  also.  Our 
Saviour  you  know  gathers  up  our  duty  into  love.  "  Thou 
shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself;  upon  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets,"  Matt.  xxii.  37—40.  The  apostle  also 
tells  us,  that  "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  Rom.  xiii. 
10.  Therefore  love  to  God  and  our  brother,  in  this  place, 
must  be  taken  for  the  summary  or  abridgment  of  our 
whole  duty  ;  an  epitome  of  the  two  tables  ;  a  virtual  com- 
prehension of  all  we  owe  either  to  God  or  man,  that  is, 
universal  holiness,  and  an  entire  obedience  to  the  Divine 
will.  But  still  in  this  system  or  collection  of  duties,  love, 
strictly  and  formally  taken,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
primary  and  principal  thing;  as  seated  and  enthroned  in 
the  heart  and  soul ;  and  as  the  original  principle,  upon 
which  all  other  duties  do  depend,  and  from  whence  they 
must  proceed.  The  acceptation  of  love  being  thus  settled, 
there  are  three  things  that  I  chiefly  intend  to  show  from 
this  Scripture. 

First,  That  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  of  living  in  the 
exercise  of  love  to  God  than  towards  man,  upon  this  ac- 
count, that  he  is  not  the  object  of  sight,  as  man  is;  and 
consequently,  that  the  duties  of  the  second  table  are,  ac- 
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cording  to  this  our  present  state  of  dependence  on  external 
sense,  more  easy  and  familiar  to  us  than  the  duties  of  the 
first.  Hence  proceeds  that  general  propensity,  which  it 
greatly  concerns  us  to  be  aware  of;  to  acquiesce  and  take 
up  our  rest  in  a  fair,  civil  deportment  among  men,  with- 
out ever  being  concerned  to  have  our  souls  possessed  with 
holy,  lively,  and  powerful  affections  towards  God. 

Seco.vdi.y,  I  shall  show,  that  this  impossibility  of  see- 
ing God,  doth  not  however  excuse  us  from  exercising  love 
to  him  in  this  our  present  state.  It  is  indeed  one  reason 
why  he  is  actually  so  little  loved  in  the  world,  but  it  is  no 
sufficient  excuse.  For  the  impossibility  of  seeing  God 
doth  not  render  it  impossible  to  love  him,  and  to  live  in  his 
love,  while  we  are  here  in  this  world,  dwelling  in  the  flesh. 
And  this  also  is  plainly  grounded  in  the  text ;  for  this  vehe- 
ment expostulation  of  the  apostle,  "  If  any  man  do  not  love 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  lie  love  God  whom 
he  hath  not  seen  V  plainly  supposes  it  to  be  an  intolerable 
thing  not  to  love  God.  And  therefore  hence  he  takes  the 
advantage  of  enforcing  tht'  duly  of  loving  our  brother,  be- 
cause otherwise  we  should  be  convicted,  and  proved  to  be 
no  lovers  of  God  ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  this  would  be 
esteemed  a  most  horrid  thing,  even  at  the  very  first  sight. 
Otherwise  his  exhortation  would  have  no  force  nor  pun- 
gency in  it;  but  would  be  flat,  and  insignificant.  There- 
fore he  plainly  supposes  here,  that  though  God's  not  being 
the  object  of  sight  doth  render  the  exercise  of  love  to  him, 
upon  that  account,  more  difficult ;  yet  it  doth  not  render 
it  impossible,  or  the  neglect  of  it  at  all  excusable ;  but  con- 
siders it  as  a  thing  to  which  men  are  most  indispensalily 
obliged.  This  therefore  will  be  my  second  head  to  dis- 
course upon  from  this  Scripture.     And  then  in  the 

Third  place.  My  design  is  to  show  you  the  absurdity 
of  their  profession  of  love  to  God,  who  do  not  love  their 
brother  also;  and  how  false  and  fulsome  a  thing  it  is  for 
men  to  pretend  to  any  thing  of  sanctity  and  religion,  while 
they  neglect  the  duties  of  the  second  table.  Of  these  we 
shall  speak  in  order,  and  begin  now  with  the 

First  observation.  That  the  impossibility  of  seeing  God 
renders  the  exercise  of  our  love  to  hira  more  difficult,  than 
the  exercise  of  it  towards  man  whom  we  do  see.  In  this 
doctrine  there  are  two  branches,  which  are  to  be  distinctly 
considered. 

I.  That  it  is  more  difficult  to  love  God  than  our  brother. 

II.  That  one  great  reason  of  it  is,  that  we  cannot  see 
God,  as  we  do  our  brother. 

I.  As  to  the  former  of  these,  that  there  is  a  greater  diffi- 
culty in  the  exercise  of  love  to  God  than  to  men,  w'e  may 
collect  from  the  common  observation  of  the  world.  For 
it  is  very  plain  and  evident,  that  the  common  course  and 
practice  of  men  shows  what  is  more  easy  to  them,  and 
what  less  ;  it  plainly  discovers  which  way  they  are  most 
inclined.  This  is  the  thing,  which  I  understand  here  by 
difficulty;  and  it  answers  the  in  ent  and  force  of  the  apos- 
tle's expression,  "  How  can  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother, 
whom  he  hath  seen,  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  1" 
This  plainl}'  must  be  understood  in  a  relative  sense,  and 
have  respect  to  some  agent,  and  here  must  have  reference 
to  ourselves.  It  is  less  easy  to  us ;  that  is,  it  is  a  thing 
which  our  nature  in  our  present  state  doth  less  incline  us 
to,  actually  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  love  toward  God,  than 
towards  men.  And,  I  say,  what  men  are  more  or  less  in- 
clined to,  is  to  be  seen  in  their  cornmon  course  ;  and  from 
the  common  observation  of  the  state  and  posture  of  the 
world  we  may  gather,  that  men  in  general  are  less  inclined 
to  love  God,  than  one  another.  And  though  it  be  very 
true,  there  is  too  little  of  love,  kindness,  and  mutual  affec- 
tion among  men,  and  a  great  neglect  of  justice,  common 
honesty,  and  the  other  duties  of  the  second  table,  which 
love  must  be  understood  to  comprehend;  yet  certainly  the 
instances  are  not  so  rare  of  persons  that  are  kind,  courte- 
ous, affectionate,  and  well-humoured  nue  to  another,  as  of 
persons  well-aflTected  towards  God.  This  is  a  thing  which 
commands  our  assent  even  at  the  very  first  sight.  Nay, 
further,  though  it  is  also  no  less  true,  that  men  are  too 
much  lovers  of  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  not  only  of 
God,  but  of  men  too  ;  yet  certainly  there  is  more  of  love 
to  men,  than  to  God,  prevailing  in  the  world.  And  to 
make  this  out  let  us  go  to  the  usual  evidences  and  expres- 
sions of  love ;  such  as  mindfulness  of  others,  trust  in  thein, 


a  readiness  to  be  concerned  for  their  interest,  a  st\idious 
care  to  please  them,  loving  lo  converse  with  them,  or  seek- 
ing and  being  pleased  with  it,  and  the  like.  If  we  descend, 
I  say,  to  the  considerations  of  such  evidences  of  love  as 
these  are,  we  shall  find  that  man  is  generally  better  be- 
loved than  God  is.  And  that  this  may  gain  the  greater 
possession  of  our  souls,  let  us  a  little  consider  these  par- 
ticular evidences  of  love  ;  and  then  see  whether  men  aie 
not  generally  more  beloved  by  one  another,  than  God  is  by 
them ;  hereby  we  shall  plainly  see,  what  is  most  agreeable 
to  their  temper,  and  what  not.     And, 

1.  Mindfulness,  or  a  kind  remendjrance  of  others,  is  a 
most  natural  evidence  of  love.  But  what !  are  men  who 
transact  affairs  one  with  another,  so  apt  to  forget  each 
other,  as  they  are  to  forget  God  1  It  is  given  us  as  a  com- 
mon distinctive  character  of  a  wicked  man,  that  he  is  one 
that  hath  not  God  in  all  his  thoughts.  For  thus  saith  the 
Psalmist,  "  The  wicked  in  the  pride  of  his  countenance," 
that  is,  his  heart  expressing  itself  in  the  haughtiness  of  his 
countenance,  and  his  supercilious  looks,  "  will  not  seek 
after  God  ;  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts,"  Ps.  x.  4.  And 
h}'  the  same  divine  penman  a  wicked  man,  and  a  forgetter 
of  God,  are  used  as  exegetical  expressions,  Psal.  ix.  17. 
But  there  is  many  a  wicked  man  that  will  kindl}'^  remem- 
ber his  friends,  his  relations,  even  his  very  companions  in 
wickedness.  And  if  we  demand  an  account  of  ourselves, 
do  we  not  find  it  more  easy  and  familiar  to  us  to  entertain 
thoughts  concerning  our  friends,  and  relations,  from  day 
to  day,  than  w^e  do  to  think  of  God  1  Are  we  not  also 
more  inclined  to  love  them  than  God  1  What  we  love  we 
are  not  apt  to  forget.  "  The  desire  of  our  soul  is  to  thee, 
and  to  the  remembrance  of  thy  name,"  Isa.  xxvi.  8.  Our 
love  to  thee,  which  naturally  works  by  desire,  will  not  let 
us  forget  thee  ;  it  is  too  deeply  impressed  and  rooted  in  us 
ev^er  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  the  object  of  our  love. 
This  is  one  thing  that  showeth,  that  God  is  a  great  deal 
less  loved  by  men,  than  they  are  by  one  another.  Again, 

2.  To  be  apt  to  tmsl  in  one  another,  is  a  very  naiured 
evidence  and  expression  of  love.  Whom  we  hate,  we 
cannot  trust ;  whom  we  love  entirely,  we  know  not  how  to 
distrtxst.  One  of  the  characters  of  love  is  this,  "  It  hopeth 
all  things,  it  believeth  all  things:"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  7.)  it  ab- 
hors to  entertain  a  jealous  surmise  of  the  person  who  is  the 
object  of  it.  Now  let  the  matter  be  tried  by  this^lso,  and 
how  much  more  ready  are  men  to  trust  to  one  another, 
than  they  are  to  trust  to  God  !  What  is  there  so  vain,  so 
uncertain,  so  unstable,  which  they  are  not  more  forward 
to  repose  their  trust  in,  than  in  him  1  Therefore,  saith  the 
apostle  to  Timolht,  "  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this 
world,  that  ihcy  be  not  high-minded;  nor  trust  in  uncer- 
tain riches,  lut  in  the  living  God,"  1  Tim.  vi.  17.  Which 
charge  implies  the  propensity  of  men's  minds,  rather  to 
trust  in  the  most  fugitive,  uncertain,  vanishing  shadows, 
than  in  God  himself^  This  is  an  argument,  that  he  hath 
but  little  love  among  men  ;  that  he  cannot  be  trusted  :  and 
that  few  will  give  him  ci  edit.  But  how  safely  and  quietly 
do  men  repose  a  trust  and  confidence  in  one  another?  And 
indeed  if  faith  and  trust  were  not  natural  to  man,  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  commerce,  which  is  the  bond 
of  human  society.  The  world  must  dissolve  and  break 
up ;  all  must  live  apart  in  dens,  and  caves,  and  wilder- 
nesses. ai;d  have  nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  if  they 
could  not  trust  one  another.  Without  mutual  confidence, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  traffic  But  to  this,  htmian 
society  shows  there  is  a  disposition  ;  and  you  can  easily 
find  out  persons,  in  whom  you  would  as  safely  repose  your 
trust  and  confidence,  as  in  your  own  hearts.  You  can  say, 
"  I  would  put  my  life  into  such  n  mane's  hands,  or  whatever 
is  most  dear  to  me."  And  if  that  person  should  hut  pro- 
mi.se  to  undertake  an  affair,  saying,  "  I  will  do  such  n  thine 
for  you,  trust  me  with  it.  leave  it  upon  me  ;"  you  would 
be  as  (piiet.  as  if  vmi  saw  the  business  done  and  already 
effi^cted.  But  how  unapt  are  the  hearts  of  men  to  trust  in 
God !  and  this  it  is.  that  holds  off"  the  world  from  him. 
He  hath  sent  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  reconciliation  to 
mankind,  and  therein  declares  the  good  tidings,  how  will- 
ing he  is  that  the  roniro\'ersies  should  be  taken  vip  between 
men  and  himself:  vet  none  will  believe  it,  none  think  him 
in  earnest,  (i'l  he  is  pleased  him,self  to  draw  them.  "Who 
hath  believed,"  saith   the   prophet,  "our   report"?   or   to 
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whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  1"  Isaiah  liii.  L 
Plaiuly  intimating,  that  the  arm  of  God  must  go  forth  to 
make  a  man  believe  hiui^  and  take  his  word.  A  strong 
argument,  that  he  hath  but  little  love  among  men,  when 
he  cannot  be  trusted ;  or,  at  least,  when  so  lew  will  give 
him  credit ! 

3.  A  readiness  to  be  concerned  for  one  another's  interest 
and  reputation,  is  also  a  natural  evidence  of  love.  And 
we  know  how  easily  men  are  drawn  in  for  one  another, 
and  take  part  with  a  neighbour,  or  a  friend,  when  they 
are  traduced,  and  evil  spoken  of;  and  especially  when  they 
see  indignities  and  aflronts  put  upon  them.  There  is 
usually  a  great  siding  among  persons  upon  such  occa- 
sions. "  Such  a  one  has  spoken  ill  of  my  friend,  I  must 
stand  up  for  him  to  the  uttermost.  Another  has  injured 
him,  purloined  from  him  that  which  was  his,  and  the  like ; 
I  must  right  him."  Should  we  not  reckon  him  a  base  fel- 
low, who  should  behold  an  act  of  stealing  committed  upon 
the  estate  of  another,  and  not  make  a  discovery  of  it,  or 
endeavour  to  have  him  righted  1  But  how  little  generally 
are  men  concerned  for  God,  and  his  affairs  !  What  rob- 
beries are  every  where  committed  against  him,  and  yet 
how  few  do  lay  it  to  heart !  How  evil  is  he  spoken  of  many 
times,  and  his  truth,  and  his  ways!  But  how  few  can  say, 
"  The  reproaches  wherewith  they  have  reproached  thee, 
have  fallen  upon  me  1"  Ps.  Ixix.  9.  It  is  true,  this  is  the 
sense  of  David,  when  he  cries  out,  "  As  with  a  sword  in 
my  bones  mine  enemies  reproach  me,  while  they  say  unto 
me  daily,  Where  is  thy  God  1"  Ps.  xlii.  10.  It  is  to  me  as 
if  one  was  forcing  a  sword  into  my  bones,  even  into  my 
marrow;  a  most  intolerable  torment,  to  be  upbraided  in  re- 
spect to  my  God :  that  he  is  either  impotent,  and  cannot 
help  me;  or  that  he  is  false  to  me,  and  answereth  not  the 
trust  I  have  reposed  in  him.  But  how  few  are  there  of 
David's  mind  in  this  case  !  How  many  oaths  and  blasphe- 
mies can  they  hear,  wherein  the  sacred  name  of  God  is  rent 
and  torn,  and  yet  their  hearts  are  not  pierced  at  all !  Fur- 
ther, 

4.  An  earnest  study  to  please  men  is  a  natural  expres- 
sion of  love.  Now  let  the  matter  be  estimated  by  this, 
how  much  less  God  is  loved  in  the  world  than  men.  It  is 
an  ordinary  thing  with  them  to  study  to  please  one  another, 
to  humour  one  another.  "  Such  and  such  things  I  do,  and 
such  I  omit,  lest  I  should  displease  a  relation,  a  friend,  or 
one  that  I  have  frequent  occasion  to  converse  with."  But 
how  few  are  the  persons,  who  can  say,  "  This  I  do  pur- 
posely to  please  my  God  !"  or  with  Joseph,  "  How  can 
I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God !"  Gen. 
xxxix.  9.  A  man  will  oftentimes  cross  his  own  will,  to 
comply  with  that  of  another ;  and  reckon  it  a  great  piece 
of  civility  to  recede  from  his  own  inclination  in  order  to 
gratify  another  person,  when  he  can  do  it  without  any  great 
inconvenience.  But  how  rare  a  thing  is  this  with  respect 
to  God  !  To  be  able  to  say,  "  In  such  a  thing  I  displease 
myself,  that  I  may  please  God ;  I  cross  my  own  will,  to 
comply  with  his."  Among  men  there  is  especially  one  sort, 
that  we  aie  more  concerned  and  obliged  to  please,  as  far 
as  we  can ;  and  that  is,  such  as  rule  over  us.  We  are 
bound  to  please  our  superiors ;  and  to  obey  them,  that  we 
may  do  so.  And  there  is  no  obedience  either  to  God  or 
man,  that  is  right  in  its  own  kind,  but  what  proceeds  from 
love,  and  is  an  evidence  as  well  as  an  effect  of  it.  "  If  ye 
love  me,"  saith  Christ,  "  keep  my  commandments,"  John 
xiv.  15.  "  And  this  is  the  love  of  God,"  saith  St.  John, 
"  that  we  keep  his  word,"  1  John  v.  3.  Moreover,  the 
duties  of  the  second  table,  which  we  owe  to  men,  particu- 
larly that  of  obedience  to  superiors,  are  summed  up  all  in 
love.  The  apostle  having  in  the  13th  chapter  of  this  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  pressed  subjection  to  the  higher  powers, 
in  that  they  are  of  God,  adds  in  the  10th  verse,  that  "  to 
love  one  another  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  "  Render," 
saith  he,  in  the  same  discourse,  "  to  all  their  dues:  tribute, 
to  whom  tribute  is  due  ;  custom,  to  whom  custom ;  fear, 
to  whom  fear  ;  honour,  to  whom  honour,"  Rom.  xiii.  7,  8. 
Yet  observe,  all  is  wrapt  up  in  love  ;  for  the  command  is 
immediately  after,  "  to  owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love 
one  another  :"  and  in  short  there  is  nothing  which  love 
doth  not  comprehend,  or  to  which  it  doth  not  incline  us. 

But  however,  though  such  obedience  be  due  to  our  hu- 
man superiors  as  proceedeth  from  love  ;  yet  how  apparent 


is  the  case,  that  herein  is  greater  love  shown  to  men,  than 
to  God,  though  too  little  to  both  !  There  is  indeed  too  little 
regard  to  laws  both  human  and  divine,  in  the  most  import- 
ant matters  ;  yet  surely  a  great  deal  less  to  the  latter  than, 
to  the  former.  The  thing  speaks  itself  as  to  common  ob- 
servation ;  and  we  daily  see  how  much  more  human  laws 
do  influence  men's  practice,  than  those  which  are  divine; 
and  that  persons  that  are  a  great  deal  more  prone  to  be 
precisely  observant  of  them  about  matters,  which  they 
themselves  do  otherwise  count  indifferent,  than  of  the  laws 
of  God,  which  are  about  the  most  necessary  matters,  and 
which  also  are  acknowledged  as  such.  Thus  it  hath  long 
apparently  been  in  the  Christian  world.  A  greater  account 
hath  been  made  of  this  and  that  arbitrary  circumstance, 
than  of  the  substance  of  religion  itself.  More  stress  hath 
been  put  upon  the  cream,  the  salt,  and  the  oil,  and  such 
additionals  of  human  invention,  than  on  the  great  obliga- 
tions of  the  baptismal  covenant.  And  if  it  were  not  so,  it 
could  never  have  been  desired  by  any,  that  we  should 
rather  be  all  infidels,  than  not  be  Christians  after  their 
fashion,  and  in  their  way.  For  that  it  hath  been  evidently 
so,  may  be  seen  in  this;  that  this  whole  nation  itself  hath 
at  once  suffered  under  the  interdict  of  excommunication  in 
former  days.  All  the  doors  of  our  churches  and  chapels 
have  been  shut  up,  only  for  some  non-compliance  with 
this  or  that  human  addition  ;  thus  they  choose  we  should 
rather  be  no  Christians  at  all,  than  not  have  Christianity 
with  those  additions.  This  shows  a  greater  disposition  in 
the  minds  of  men  to  obey  human  laws,  in  circumstantial 
matters ;  than  divine  laws,  in  those  points  which  are  most 
necessary  and  important. 

What  then  is  more  apparent,  than  that  God  is  less  loved 
in  the  world  than  men  are ;  since  persons  are  more  forward 
to  show  respect  to  them,  than  to  him  1  Not  but  that  we  are 
bound  to  show  respect  to  them  too,  especially  to  those  who 
represent  him,  and  as  his  vicegerents,  rule  over  us.  But 
surely  it  was  never  intended,  that  when  we  are  to  obey  men 
for  God's  sake,  we  should  regard  him  less ;  we  should 
rather  do  it  so  much  the  more  on  this  very  account. 

In  a  word,  love  ought  to  be  an  ingredient  in  every  act 
of  obedience  ;  even  to  human  government,  as  I  have  said 
before,  as  well  as  to  that  which  is  divine.  What  love  is 
expressed  in  that  great  canon  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ !  "  Whatsoevei-  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;"  (Matt.  vii.  12.)  that  is, 
you  ought  to  judge  the  case  thus ;  "  What  would  I  wish  to 
be  done  to  me  in  such  a  man's  circumstances  1  Would 
not  I  expect  to  be  obeyed  and  reverenced,  if  I  were  a  magis- 
trate 1  My  love  to  myself  would  incline  me  to  expect  it. 
Therefore  my  own  love  to  myself,  being  the  measure  of 
that  love  which  I  owe  to  another,  should  oblige  me  to 
show  the  same  respect  to  him  in  his  circumstances,  that  I 
would  wish  to  be  shown  to  me  in  the  like  circumstances." 
But  here  is  the  iniquity  of  the  case :  those  M'hom  M-e  should 
honour  and  love  in  the  Lord  for  his  sake,  men  are  apt  to 
put  the  supreme  respect  upon ;  which  is  to  dethrone  the 
supreme  Lord  of  all,  and  to  set  up  his  creature  in  his  place. 
And  as  to  other  persons,  who  are  not  invested  with  power 
and  authority  over  us  ;  how  many  are  there  of  those,  who 
will  not  wrong  men,  or  do  them  any  injustice  !  How  many 
that  are  most  highly  civil,  and  candid  in  their  converse 
with  them,  and  strictly  careful  not  to  disoblige  them  by 
their  behaviour  !  But  who  sticks  at  disobliging  God,  or 
makes  a  ditiiculty  of  disobeying  him  1    Again, 

5.  Towards  men  there  is  a  disposition  deeplv  to  regret 
any  offence  we  unwarily  have  given  them.  When  we 
though  undesignedly,  have  done  another  an  injury ;  if,  for 
instance,  we  but  casually  tread  on  his  foot,  or  some  such 
like  matter,  we  presently  say,  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  hurt 
you,  I  am  sorry  for  it."  Common  civility  would  oblige 
one  to  express  such  a  regret.  And  if  we  by  any  rash  word 
or  weak  action  have  trespassed  upon  another,  we  are  reck- 
oned almost  unfit  for  society,  if  we  do  not  show  a  sense 
of  our  having  offended  such  person.  Men  that  are  not 
very  ill-natured  indeed,  are  apt  to  make  apologies,  and  de- 
sire to  be  forgiven,  in  cases  where  they  have  offended 
through  inadvertency.  But  how  much  is  it  otherwise  with 
men  towards  God,  who  trespass  upon  him  everyday,  and 
never  cry  to  him  for  mercy  !  who  wear  away  their  lives, 
from  one  month,  year,  and  day,  to  another,  in  continual  devi- 
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ations  from  him,  and  rebellions  against  him,  withoiU  ils 
ever  coming  into  their  thoughts  to  saj',  "  Lord,  forgive  me, 
that  I  have  lived  so  long  in  the  world,  as  it  were,  without 
thee!  that  I  have  carried  it  to  thee  as  if  I  owed  thee  no 
duty  nor  service  !  Lord,  I  have  offended,  I  desire  to  put 
an  end  to  this  course,  and  to  do  so  no  more."     Finally, 

6.  A  love  of  converse  or  delight  in  each  odier's  company, 
is  another  expression  of  that  regard  which  men  have  for 
one  another.  Man  is  naturally  a  sociable  creature;  and 
how  lew  do  you  know,  or  ever  have  known,  who  do  not 
affect  company  !  Some  few  instances  there  are  of  persons, 
that  are  of  a  gloomy  retired  temper ;  but  generally  men 
seek  to  converse  with  one  another,  and  take  pleasure  in  it. 
But  alELS,  how  little  do  they  care  to  converse  with  God ! 
They  had  rather  be  an)'  where,  than  in  his  presence. 
Many,  otherwise  ingenious  persons,  men  of  good  disposi- 
tions and  of  facetious  tempers,  who,  as  the}' delight  in  con- 
verse themselves,  so  their  conversation  proves  delightful 
to  others;  yet  care  not  at  what  distance  they  keep  them- 
selves from  God.  How  many,  I  say,  of  such  ingenious 
persons  do  we  know;  who  yet  neglect  to  pray  to  God  ;  take 
no  pleasure  in  having  any  thing  to  do  with  him;  take  his 
holy  name  in  vain  ;  and  set  themselves  at  a  distance  from 
him,  by  their  own  evil  practices?  It  maybe  they  will 
come  to  the  solemnities  of  public  worship  for  the  sake  of 
order,  and  to  express  their  respect  to  others;  so  that  even 
in  those  things  which  are  peculiarly  appropriated  to  him, 
they  show  more  respect  to  men,  than  to  God.  And  how 
sociable  soever  their  temper  is  one  with  another;  5'et  with 
the  Almight)'  they  care  not  to  converse  at  all,  but  say  to 
him,  "  Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
thy  ways,"  Job  xxi.  14.  From  whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  to  man  in  his  present  state,  it  is  even  natural  to  wish 
the  great  God  out  of  being.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  there  is  no  God,"  Ps.  xiv.  1.  "  I  would  there  were 
no  God  ;  my  vote  shall  go  for  it,  that  there  were  none  ;  I 
could  wish  him  out  of  the  universe."*  But  you  never  heard 
of  such  a  monster  among  men,  as  to  wish  there  was  no  man 
beside  himself  You  never  heard  of  such  a  hater  of  man- 
kind, as  to  wish  the  whole  human  race  into  nothing. 

Now  all  these  things  concur  to  evidence  or  prove  to  us, 
that  God  is  much  less  beloved  in  the  world,  than  men  are 
by  one  another.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  common 
practice  of  men  showeth  their  inclination.  This  is  dis- 
covered by  constant  experience  and  observation,  and  the 
very  aspect  of  men's  deportment  doth  represent  this  as  the 
true  state  of  things.  And,  as  I  observed  before,  men  may 
find  something  of  it  by  the  experience  they  have  of  them- 
selves; even  those  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
business  of  religion,  seriously  and  in  gcod  earnest.  They 
find  thev  can  presently  set  their  love  on  work  towards  this 
or  that  creature;  but  how  long  an  exercise  of  the  thoughts 
doth  it  require,  and  how  great  is  the  difficuliy  and  toil, 
before  the  heart  can  be  wrought  up  into  a  frame  of  actu- 
ally loving  God  ! 

So  that  the  former  branch  of  this  truth,  that  men  are 
more  inclinable  to  love  one  another,  than  they  are  to  love 
God,  is  abundantlj'  clear.  The  latter  is,  that  it  proceeds 
in  a  great  measure  from  this  cause,  that  God  is  not  seen 
by  us,  as  we  are  by  one  another;  but  this  must  be  reserved 
for  another  discourse. 


SERMON  II.* 

In  my  former  discourse  I  told  you,  that  my  design  from 
this  scripture  was  not  to  handle  singly  and  apart  either  the 
love  of  God,  or  of  our  brother;  but  to  speak  of  them  com- 
paratively, with  respect  to  the  greater  or  less  facility  at- 
tending the  exercise  of  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to 
their  different  objects;  the  object  of  the  one  being  visible, 
and  of  the  other,  invisible. 

The  first  observation  raised  from  the  words,  after  set- 
tling the  acceptation  of  love,  was  this :  That  it  is  more 

a  For  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  text  :  DtiSn  t  ni3^;  S;:  -mx  that  i*  The  fnnl 
h.tth  mid  in  his  heart.  .\0  GOD.  And  so  it  mav  a.*  well  he  iindcrstoiMl  to 
signify  the  fool'.s  wrsh.  as  his  .jiiiknnent.  And  this  is  the  more  likelv  to  he  the 
meaning  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  manifest,  that  this  is  not  tha  speecli  of'sonie  par- 
ticular persons,  or  of  some  rare  instances  of  most  niunatrous  horrid  wicked- 


difficult  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  love  to  God,  than  to- 
wards men ;  because  he  is  not  the  object  of  sight,  as  we 
are  one  10  another.  Jn  which  doctrine,  as  we  observed, 
there  are  two  things  to  be  considered. 

I.  That  it  is  more  difficult  to  love  God  than  our  brother. 
This  has  been  proved  from  experience,  and  the  common 
observation  of  the  world,  in  several  [larliculars.     The 

II.  Branch  contaiiicd  in  this  proposition,  which  we  aie 
now  to  .speak  to,  is  this ;  That  one  great  reason  of  this  dif- 
ficulty is,  that  men  cannot  see  God,  whereas  they  do  see 
one  another.  In  the  prosecuting  of  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject it  will  be  more  necessary  to  insist  on  the  explication, 
than  on  the  proof  of  it ;  and  still  more  upon  the  applica- 
tion, than  on  either  of  the  former.  Something  I  shall  en- 
deayoiir  to  say  to  all,  as  the  time  shall  allow. 

For  the  explication  of  this  matter,  namely,  How  we  are 
to  understand,  that  the  not  seeing  Grod  as  we  do  men,  is 
a  cause  of  ils  being  more  difficult  to  love  him  than  it  is 
to  love  them,  take  these  few  propositions.     As, 

1.  That  it  is  not  an  impossible  thing  in  itself  to  love 
the  unseen  God :  for  if  the  not  seeing  him  did  make  it 
impossible  to  love  him,  he  could  never  be  loved  by  any 
one ;  because  he  is  seen  by  none  with  the  bodily  eye,  as 
we  see  one  another.  But  it  is  plainl}'  implied  in  our  text, 
that  there  are  some  that  love  God,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
visibility. And  the  apostle  therefore  endeavours  only  to 
evince  the  absurdity  and  guilt  of  not  loving  our  brother, 
because  from  thence  a  man  may  be  convicted  of  being  no 
lover  of  God,  v.hich  he  accounts  as  a  most  intolerable 
thing.  The  not  seeing  him  therefore  doth  not  make  it  im- 
possible to  love  God,  but  only  renders  it  less  easy.  That 
is,  it  is  not  simpl)'  impossible,  and  therefore  he  who  can 
do  all  possible  things,  can  make  the  nature  of  man  to  love 
him  ;  he,  I  sa}',  can  form  the  nature  of  man  to  the  love  of 
himself. 

2.  The  not  seeing  of  God  cannot  be  understood  to  be  a 
necessary  cause  of  this  sad  thmg.  It  is  not  such  a  cause 
as  doth  necessitate  this  evil  and  horrid  effect.  For  that 
would  be  to  reflect  upon  God,  as  if  he  had  made  a  reason- 
able and  intelligent  creature,  that  was  by  the  necessit}'  of 
his  nature  prevented  from  loving  him.  This  -would  be  to 
suppose,  that  the  seeing  of  Goa  with  the  bodily  eye,  were 
necessary  to  the  loving  of  him ;  which  would  make  it  alto- 
gether impossible  that  he  should  be  loved  by  any  of  us  at 
all,  since  he  is  visible  to  none.  Nay,  we  might  say  fur- 
ther, he  were  never  to  be  loved  by  any  being,  no  not  by 
himself,  on  the  same  grounds.  The  cause  therefoie  of  this 
difficulty  is  such  as  doth  not  necessitate  the  thing  caused: 
for  that  indeed  would  imply  that  the  nature  of  man  is  such 
as  would  never  admit  of  his  loving  God,  and  so  there 
would  be  a  contradiction  in  men's  very  nature;  to  wit, 
that  they  should  be  capable  of  being  blessed  in  him  only, 
whom  at  the  same  time  the}'  are  not  capable  of  loving. 
For  experience  showeth,  that  there  is  nothing  else  in  which 
we  can  be  blessed  ;  nothing  below,  or  besides  God.  There- 
fore this  would  infer,  that  man  must  be  a  creature  made 
on  purpose  for  misery;  for  it  is  evident  he  can  be  happy 
in  no  creature ;  neither  in  God  could  he  be  happy,  if  it 
were  simply  impossible  he  should  ever  love  him,  which  is 
to  cast  the  whole  matter  upon  God  himself.  For  if  this 
were  the  ca-se,  then  a  man  might  say,  "God  hath  ffivenme 
such  a  nature  as  renders  it  impossible  for  me  even  to  ex- 
ercise love  towards  him."  But  far  be  it  from  us  that  we 
should  entertain  such  a  thought  of  God  !  that  he  should 
make  man,  a  creature  endued  with  an  intellectual  mind. 
and  yet  not  capable  of  loving  him,  who  is  the  Author  and 
Original  of  his  life  and  being  i  This  it  were  even  horrid 
to  think  of.     And  again, 

3.  Nor  hath  this  always  been  the  cause  of  such  an  ef- 
fect :  for  there  are  some  that  are  actually  brought  to  love 
God,  though  they  never  saw  him  in  the  sense  we  speak 
of,  to  wit,  with  the  bodily  eye.  It  was  not  so  with  man 
from  the  beginning,  that  because  he  could  not  see  God, 
therefore  he  loved  him  not,  or  wa.s  for  that  reason  the  less 
inclined  to  love  him.  He  was  formed  at  first  for  the  love 
of  his  Maker,  so  as  to  take  the  highest  complacency  in 

ness  ;  but  it  is  sr>oken  of  ajiostate  man  in  general,  concerning  wh<im  it  is  said 
in  ver.  a.  The.v  nie  all  gone  aside,  lliev  are  altogether  t)ecome  filthy  ;  tbet  13 
none  that  doeili  srood,  no  not  one. 
*  Pleached  .May  3l3t,  1676. 
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him,  and  to  make  him  his  supreme  delight.  Man,  I  say, 
■was  made  thus  upright;  but  he  hath  since  been  trying  in- 
ventions, to  see  if  he  could  be  happy  any  other  way,  or 
upon  other  terms.  And  therefore  since  this  is  not  the  ne- 
cessary, nor  the  constant,  cau.se  of  such  an  effect  as  this, 
we  must  add, 

4.  That  it  cannot  be  a  catise  of  itself  alone,  but  must 
needs  be  a  cause  in  conjunction  w-ith  some  other  cause ; 
by  the  intervention  of  some  other  thing,  by  the  concurrence 
of  which  this  sad  effect  is  brought  about.  For  if  it  be  true, 
that  there  have  been  men  who  have  loved  God,  though 
they  never  saw  him  with  the  bodily  eye,  there  must  be 
some  other  cause  of  the  want  of  love  to  God  in  those  per- 
sons who  love  him  not,  besides  his  invisibility.  Because 
otherwise,  since  God  was  always  invisible,  and  never  seen 
with  the  bodily  eye,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  he 
could  never  have  been  loved  at  all.  And  hence  again  we 
may  observe, 

5.  That  the  other  cause  therefore,  which  is  considerable 
in  this  case,  must  needs  be  the  degeneracy  of  man's  nature. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  man  in  a  state  of  integrity 
should  be  incapable  of  loving  God  further  than  he  could 
see  him ;  or  that  the  sight  of  his  eye  should  be  the  con- 
ductor of  his  affections,  and  of  the  motions  of  his  soul, 
which  is  a  reasonable  intelligent  spirit.  But  the  nature  of 
man  is  not  now  what  it  was.  Certainly  the  case  was  better 
with  him  formerly,  than  it  is  now  in  this  lapsed  state,  in 
which  we  must  confess  him  to  be ;  since  there  is  so  great  an 
alteration  in  his  very  nature.  This  even  the  heathens  them- 
selves have  seen,  confessed,  and  lamented.  I  remember 
Plato  brings  in  Socrates  somewhere  speaking  to  this  sense, 
upon  a  supposition  of  the  p  re-existence  of  his  soul:  "There 
was  a  time,  says  he,  when  I  could  have  seen,  and  did  see, 
the  first  beauty,  the  highest  and  most  perfect  comeliness 
and  loveliness ;  but  now  being  subject  to  the  body,  all  that 
impression  is  vanished  and  gone."  And  divers  others  have 
complained  of  that  great  darkness  and  igrnorance  which 
was  in  them ;  and  of  the  bonds  and  chains  that  held  their 
souls  fast,  so  that  they  could  not  tell  how  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  them  towards  invisible  things.  It  cannot  be 
then,  but  the  matter  must  be  resolved  into  this;  that  if  our 
not  seeing  God  is  the  reason  why  he  is  so  little  loved,  it  is 
because  our  nature  is  grown  so  corrupt  and  degenerate, 
that  what  we  see,  takes  with  us  most.     And  again, 

6.  We  may  add  hereupon,  that  this  degeneracy  of  the 
nature  of  man  must  needs  stand  very  much  in  the  depres- 
sion of  the  mind,  or  intellectual  powers,  and  the  exaltation 
of  sense.  For  the  mind  and  the  understanding,  by  the 
lischt  which  God  had  placed  there,  were  to  guide  and  go- 
vern the  man;  instead  of  which,  sense  usurped  the  throne, 
and  took  the  government  of  him  into  its  own  hands. 
During  the  distraction  and  interrup'ion  of  that  order, 
which  God  had  originally  set  between  the  superior  and 
inferior  powers  of  man's  soul,  sense,  I  say,  usurped  the 
throne,  and  took  the  government  into  its  own  hands,  and 
man  has  ever  since  basely  yielded,  and  subjected  himself 
to  its.  dominion,  so  that  nothing  moves  him  now  but  what 
is  sensible.  In  this  therefore  the  degeneracy  of  man  very 
much  consists,  that  sense  dictates,  and  is  become  tiie  go- 
verning principle  of  his  life.     And, 

7.  We  add  further,  for  of  this  more  will  be  said  when 
we  come  to  the  use  or  application,  that  the  not  seeing  God 
can  be  only  a  temporary  cause  of  our  not  loving  him;  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  only  a  cause,  with  the  intervention  or  con- 
currence of  another  cause,  I  mean,  the  disturbance  of  that 
primitive  order,  which  God  had  settled  between  one  faculty 
and  another,  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man.  Our  not 
seeing  God  could  never  have  prevented  us  from  loving 
him,  if  things  had  not  been  so  deplorably  out  of  course  with 
us,  or  this  confusion  of  order  had  never  been  brought  in 
among  us.  Therefore  this  cause  is  only  temporary,  that  is, 
so  long  as  this  great  depravation  of  our  nature  doth  pre- 
vail. But  there  are  those,  with  whom  it  either  doth  not, 
or  shall  not,  prevail  always.  There  are  some,  blessed  be 
God,  in  whom  this  distemper  and  disorder  of  the  soul  of 
man  is  cured.  For  God  hath  sent  his  Son,  the  Redeemer, 
into  the  world  on  purpose  to  undertake  this  cure,  and  to 
rectify  and  set  things  right  in  men's  spirits.  And  "  Christ 
gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 

a  Tit.  ii.  14.  b  1  John  i.  5.  c  1  Jolin  iv.  16. 


iniquity, "'••  and  therefore  surelj'  from  this  monstrous  kmd 
of  iniquity,  the  most  horrid  of  all  the  rest,  to  wit,  that  most 
unrighteous,  unequal  thing,  that  man  should  not  love  his 
own  Original,  and  the  Author  of  his  life  and  being.  There- 
fore it  was  the  resolution  of  the  Redeemer,  "  I  will  die, 
but  I  will  remedy  this  matter.  I  will  give  myself,  I  will 
sacrifice  all  that  I  have,  but  I  will  bring  this  matter  to 
rights  again."  I  say  that  it  is  only  a  temporary  cause, 
which  has  been  assigned  of  men's  not  loving  God,  sub- 
sisting only  so  long  a,s  man's  nature  continues  depraved  : 
which  is  not  only  curable,  but  in  part  is  actually  cured, 
when  the  work  of  regeneration  is  set  on  foot,  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Redeemer  has  begun  to  obtain  in  the  soul ;  and  it  is 
completely  cured,  when  the  new  creature  becomes  mature, 
and  is  risen  up  to  its  full  growth  and  perfection.  But  in 
the  mean  time,  so  long  as  this  distemper  in  the  nature  of 
man  continues,  our  not  seeing  God  is  one  great  reason 
why  we  love  him  not.  For  that  way  of  apprehending  God, 
which  should  be  the  same  with  respect  to  invisible  objects, 
that  sight  is  with  respect  to  those  which  are  visible,  is 
wanting.  And  this  apprehension  will  still  be  wanting, 
that  must  supply  the  room  of  sight,  so  long  as  this  degene- 
racy remains  in  us.  While  it  is  thus  with  us,  that  we  are 
stibject  to  the  power  of  sense  which  has  usurped  the  throne, 
the  soul  is  destitute  of  those  clear  conceptions,  those  lively 
and  vivid  apprehensions,  that  issue  in  love  to  God.  And 
so  the  great  neglects  of  God,  and  the  intolerable  disrespect 
and  affronts  that  are  put  upon  him  in  the  world,  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  according  to  the  present  degenerate  state 
of  man,  to  be  resolved  into  this  cause,  namely,  that  he  is 
not  seen.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  many  persons  neither  love, 
nor  regard  him  at  all. 

Having  thus  explained  the  point  we  are  upon,  I  now 
proceed  to  evince  this  truth,  that  one  great  reason  why 
men  are  not  so  apt  to  love  God  as  they  are  one  another,  is 
because  he  is  not  the  object  of  sight  as  we  are.  And  this 
I  shall  do  from  the  followmg  considerations,  namely, — that 
the  object  is  certainly  such  as  would  command  our  love, 
if  it  could  be  apprehended  aright ;  and — if  it  be  not  so,  it 
must  proceed  from  some  defect  in  ourselves. 

1.  That  the  object  is  certainly  such  as  would  command 
our  love,  if  it  were  rightly  apprehended.  For  he  is  most 
amiable  in  himself;  and  has  infinitely  more  obliged  man, 
than  they  can  ever  oblige  one  another. 

God,  i  say,  is  most  amiable  in  himself,  who  is  chiefly 
to  be  loved  by  all,  though  he  is  not  actually  so ;  as  he  is 
confessed  to  be  the  supreme  object  of  our  understanding, 
while  in  reality  he  is  least  known.  "  God  is  light, "b  says 
the  apostle  in  one  place  of  this  epistle ;  and  "  God  is  love,"'= 
as  he  aifirms  in  two  others ;  a  being  of  pure  light  and 
glorious  love.  Would  he  not  be  loved  therefore,  if  appre- 
hended aright  1  "Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among 
the  ffods  !"  as  we  find  Moses  speaking  with  admiration, 
"  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises, 
doing  wonders  r'd  God  is  a  Being  wherein  the  most  per- 
fect wisdom,  goodness,  power,  truth,  and  righteousness, 
make  so  admirable  a  temperature,  that  it  is  not  possible 
he  should  not  be  loved,  if  he  were  but  known. 

Besides,  he  has  infinitely  more  obliged  men  than  they 
ever  have  or  can  oblige  one  another.  Take  any  man 
whatsoever,  whose  soul  you  may  suppose  to  be  utterly  des- 
titute of  the  love  of  God,  how  low  and  abject  soever  he  his 
state,  yet  you  may  say,  "  Thou  impious  wretch  !  thou  hast 
not  the  love  of  God  in  thee  ;  though  he  hath  done  more  for 
thee,  than  all  the  men  in  the  world  whatever  could  do,  even 
though  they  should  all  join  together  to  oblige  thee.  For 
is  he  not  the  Author  of  thy  life  and  being  1  Could  the 
invention  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  have  formed  such  a 
creature  as  thou  art  out  of  nothing  1  Is  he  not  a  continual 
spring  of  life  to  thee  1  Thou  livest  and  movest,  and  hast 
thy  being  in  him  every  moment.  And  it  is  with  this  de- 
sign, that  God  doth  continue  to  thee  th)'  breath  and  being, 
that  thou  mightest  feel  after  him,  though  thou  canst  not  see 
him,  and  also  labour  to  find  him,  though  he  be  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us.  Thou  art  his  offspring,  as  even 
heathen  poets  tell  us :«  no  creature  could  ever  have  made 
thee.  No  man  is  always  doing  thee  good  every  moment, 
and  at  all  times;  but  thou  art  continually  sustained  by  the 
Divine  hand.     The  great  God  who  made  thee,  feeds  ihoe 
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with  breath  from  moment  to  moment,  and  is  always  exer- 
cising towards  thee  sparing  and  sustaining  mercy;  for  his 
patience  and  bounty  always  concur  together,  in  every  mo- 
ment's addition  to  thy  breath."  It  were  altogether  impos- 
sible then  but  that  God  should  be  loved,  more  than  all  other 
beings,  if  he  were  but  known.     And  then, 

2.  Since  an  object  so  excellent  in  himself,  and  beneficent 
towards  us,  must  have  been  loved  by  us,  if  there  were  not 
.some  defect  in  ourselves,  therefore  it  plainly  appears  that 
there  is  a  defect ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this,  that  sense  has  got 
dominion  over  us,  and  the  ruling  sway  within  us.  For  if 
he  be  not  loved  by  any  one,  it  must  proceed  from  hence, 
that  those  lively  apprehensions  are  wanting,  which  sense 
is  the  instrument  of  with  reference  to  visible  objects.  This 
is  in  itself  most  plain,  that  such  an  object  as  the  blessed 
God  is,  could  not  but  attract  our  love,  if  there  were  not 
some  great  defect  in  ourselves,  or  if  sense  had  not  the 
power  and  dominion  over  us.  And  that  it  has  such  power 
and  dominion,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  these  two  things 
together:  to  wit,  that  generally  the  objects  of  sense  do 
make  great  impressions  upon  us;  but  the  things  tiiat  fall 
not  within  the  reach  thereof,  or  exceed  its  sphere,  usually 
make  little,  or  none  at  all. 

The  things  of  sense,  I  say,  in  the  first  place  do  usually 
make  a  great  impression  upon  us,  and  are  the  things  that 
have  the  deepest  influence  and  operation  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  so  long  as  they  are  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Hence  it  is,  that  men,  who  are  yet  in  an  unregenerate 
state,  are  said  to  be  "  in  the  flesh. "f  And  a  wicked  man  is 
spoken  of  as  one,  that  is  lost  in  the  flesh :  so  that  there  is 
nothing  comes  near  him,  nothing  affects  the  soul,  nothing 
reacheth  his  heart,  but  what  some  way  or  other  doth  slide 
in  upon  him,  through  the  mediation  of  his  external  senses. 
It  is  true,  sense  is  the  instrument  of  conveying  to  us  the 
knowledge  of  many  things  that  are  not  the  objects  thereof. 
But  when  any  are  spoken  of  under  this  character,  of  being 
in  the  flesh,  it  bespeaks  the  degeneracy  of  man  while  unre- 
newed to  be  so  great,  that  he  is  a  creature  so  wrapt  up  in 
the  flesh,  as  that  nothing  can  come  at  him,  but  what  is 
sensible.  And  therefore  of  such  persons  it  is  said,  "  They 
savour  the  things  of  the  flesh."'  While  this  is  the  state 
and  case  of  any  man,  it  is  no  wonder  that  things,  which 
are  not  the  objects  of  sight,  should  move  his  heart  but 
little.  It  is  evident  to  all  that  make  any  observations  upon 
themselves,  how  mighty  a  power  sensible  things  have  upon 
them.  A  danger  that  we  see,  how  do  we  start  at  itl 
Without  using  any  intervening  thoughts,  as  soon  as  we 
see  it  we  dread  it.  How  apt  are  we  also  to  be  amused,  by 
the  variety  of  sensible  objects !  how  apt  to  be  ensnared 
and  enticed  by  them !  Therefore  such  as  have  a  due  care 
of  themselves,  what  a  watch  and  guard  do  they  set  upon 
their  senses]  For  this  purpose  holy  Job  is  said  to  "  make 
a  covenant  wi;h  his  eyes. "h  And  we  also  read  of  a  heathen 
philosopher,  that  would  outdo  Job,  by  putting  out  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  contemplate  the  better ;  acting 
herein  agreeably  to  this  Arabian  proverb.  Shut  the  win- 
dows, that  the  house  may  be  light.  Thus  it  is  evident  how 
great  a  power  sense  has  over  us,  to  draw  us  this  way  and 
that.     And, 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  obvious  to  experience,  how 
little  power,  in  general,  those  things  have  usually  over  us 
which  fall  not  under  the  senses.  "Not  only  the  objects  of 
our  love,  but  of  our  other  affections,  signify  nothing,  make 
no  impression,  if  they  be  invisible.  Therefore  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  characteristical  note  of  the  saints,  that  "  they  look 
not  at  the  things  that  are  seen,  which  are  but  temporal, 
but  at  the  things  that  are  not  seen,  and  are  eternal. ">  We 
read  particularly  of  Noah,  who  "  being  warned  of  God  of 
things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  and  through  faith 
prepared  an  ark  for  the  saving  of  his  house. "k  Do  but 
consider;  here  was  one  man, "and  only  one  in  a  whole 
world,  that  was  actually  moved  by  the 'discovery  and  re- 
port of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  who  when  he  was  warned 
by  God  of  such  and  such  things  coming,  though  unseen  at 
present,  admitted  into  his  soul  a  pious  preventing  fear.  I 
say  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one  such  man  in  a  whole 
world,  and  he  is  thereupon  recorded  with  honour  in  the 
book  ol  God  for  it.  So  rare  a  thing  is  it  that  a  man  should 
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be  influenced  by  things  not  subject  to  .sight,  that  if  there  be 
butoneNoah,any  one  such  person  in  the  world.  Record  him 
for  it  (saiih  God)  to  future  ages,  for  his  excellency  m  this, 
that  he  took  notice  of  the  monition,  or  warning  from  God, 
as  to  things  not  seen  a.s  yet,  so  as  to  do  what  was  agree- 
able to  the  exigence  of  the  case.  Accordingly  he  stands 
at  this  day  as  an  eminent  example  to  all  succeeding  ages. 
And  3'ou  find,  that  it  is  the  same  faith  which  distinguisheih 
those  who  belong  to  God,  and  is  the  principal  rule  of  their 
life;  to  wit,  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen."i  Plain  therefore  and  visible 
it  is  to  us,  and  so  it  mu.st  be  to  all  the  world,  that  most 
persons  are  governed  by  their  senses;  while  things  not 
sensible  never  move,  nor  signify  any  thing  with  us.  How 
plainly  doth  experience  every  day  speak  in  this  case  ! 
When  we  tell  men  of  a  judgment  to  come,  a  dreadful 
tribunal  where  they  must  all  appear,  and  an  endless  state 
of  things,  that  is  before  them  ;  we  are  to  them  as  men  that 
mock.  They  cry  out,  "  Surely  you  are  but  in  jest ;  you 
mean  not  as  you  say,  when  you  tell  us  of  such  dreadful 
things  ;  we  see  nothing  like  it,  nothing  tending  that  way." 
Thus  in  like  manner  it  is  .said,  that  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom  were  admonished  by  Lot,  that  fire  and  brimstone 
were  ready  to  come  down  upon  their  heads  to  punish  the 
most  flagitious  enormities  of  that  people,  "  he  was  to  them 
as  one  that  mocked."™  So  we  are  told  this  will  be  the 
language  of  scofiers  in  the  latter  days,  "  Where  is  the  pro- 
mise of  his  coming  1""  As  much  as  to  say,  "  You  have  told 
us  often  of  the  great  and  terrible  day,  when  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man  shall  be  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  that  there 
shall  be  most  terrible  concomitants  of  his  appearance  ;  but 
we  see  nothing  like  it,  no  token  of  its  approach,  all  things 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation." 
Thus  the  judgment  of  sinners  is  framed  only  by  what  is 
seen  ;  and  what  is  not  seen,  is  not  at  all  minded ;  not  re- 
garded by  them.  So  David  says,  "  Because  they  have  no 
changes,  therefore  the)'  fear  not  God,"  Ps.  Iv.  19.  They 
say,  "All  things  are  as  they  were.  There  is  no  alteration 
fallen  out  so  important,  as  seems  to  portend  such  dreadful 
things  as  you  talk  of  The  sun  runs  its  course  as  it  has 
been  wont,  and  there  is  the  same  succession  of  day  aid 
night,  summer  and  winter,  as  in  former  times.  Who 
therelbre  can  make  us  believe,  that  there  is  such  a  day 
coming  as  that  which  is  so  much  talked  of]" 

Now,  since  we  find  that  God  is  such  a  one  as  you  have 
heard;  namely,  most  amiable  in  himself,  and  beneficent 
towards  us,  and  consequentl)'that  he  would  most  certainly 
be  beloved,  if  there  were  not  some  great  defect  in  us  which 
hinders  so  blessed  an  effect ;  and  since  we  find,  that  there 
is  such  a  defect,  that  we  have  promoted  sense  to  be  the 
ruler  in  us,  and  that  sensible  things  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  us,  while  things  that  are  not  subject  to  the  senses 
have  little  or  no  regard  from  us;  we  have  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  conclude,  that  the  great  reason  why  men 
love  not  God  is,  because  they  do  not  see  him.  He  is  out 
of  sight,  and  they  regard  him  not. 

I  thought  10  have  insisted  on  many  things  by  way  of  use, 
as  I  proposed,  after  having  explained,  and  evinced,  this 
second  branch  of  my  first  proposition ;  but  I  shall  now 
only  hint  at  some  things,  which  I  purpose  to  speak  more 
largely  to  in  the  next  discourse. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  infer  and  gather  from  hence, 
that  the  apostacy  and  degeneracy  in  which  this  world  has 
been  and  is  still  involved,  is  very  dreadful;  in  that  it  hath 
destroyed  man's  right  disposition  towards  Goth  If  it  had 
wrought  only  so  far  as  to  deface  men's  limbs,  and  turn 
them  into  monstrous  shapes,  it  had  not  been  by  man}-  de- 
grees so  tremendous  ;  but  it  hath  deformed  the  mind,  and 
spoiled  the  temper  of  the  spirit  as  it  hath  reference  to  God 
most  of  all,  which  is  a  thing  never  enough  to  be  deplored. 

Again,  we  may  further  infer,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
something  or  other  to  supply  the  room  of  our  not  seeing 
God,  as  man  did  in  the  state  of  innocence  ;  inasmuch  as 
he  is  not  seen  by  us  now  in  this  lapsed  state,  so  as  to  fur- 
nish us  with  such  apprehensions  of  him  as  to  engage  us 
to  love  him.  There  must  be  something  analogous  to  sight, 
some  communications  of  God's  grace,  that  must  influence 
our  hearts  to  luve  him;  without  which  it  is  impossible. 
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Moreover,  I  would  observe  that  it  is  a  wonderful  mercy 
that  God  hath  not  wholly  concealed  himself  from  men ; 
that  though  he  cannot  be  seen  by  the  bodily  eye,  yet  he 
hath  vouchsafed  to  show  us,  how  we  may  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  him.  No  man,  saiih  John  the  Baptist,  hath 
seen  Gud  at  any  time  ;  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him,  John  i.  18. 
How  then  ought  Divine  grace  to  be  admired  for  this  ! 

We  may  also  hereupon  see  the  great  necessity  of  much 
Gospel  preaching,  and  that  very  lively  and  serious  too. 
There  are  a  great  many  that  are  apt  to  say,  "  What  needs 
such  ado  1  why  must  we  have  sermons  so  often  7"  Surely 
the  exigence  of  the  state  of  man  is  but  little  con.sidered  by 
them  thai  say  so.  Do  not  we  need  to  be  often  put  in 
mind  of  the  invisible  God,  when  men  love  him  not,  because 
they  see  him  not?  If  they  should  hear  of  him  neither, 
what  would  become  of  them"?  Certainly  they  misunder- 
stand the  state  of  things  among  us,  who  think  every  little 
in  this  kind  is  too  much. 

Finally,  we  may  see  how  little  reason  we  have  to  be  in 
love  with  this  state  of  dependence  upon  sense,  which 
amuseth  our  souls,  usurpeth  the  power  over  them,  and  so 
disturbs  and  muddles  our  minds  as  to  divert  them  from 
their  true  objects.  How  little  reason  have  we  to  be  fond 
of  living  in  and  walking  after  the  flesh  ;  which  is  to  live 
the  life  of  a  creature,  as  it  were,  buried  alive.  Surely,  I 
say,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  fond  of  such  a  life. 


SERMON  III.* 

Having  told  you  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  discourse, 
that  love  to  God  and  man  is  the  summary  of  our  whole 
duty,  I  propo-sed  to  insist  on  these  three  things. 

First,  that  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  of  living  in  the 
exercise  of  love  towards  God  than  towards  men  on  this 
account,  that  he  is  not  the  object  of  sight,  as  man  is ;  or, 
in  other  words,  men  are  much  more  disposed  to  love  one  an- 
other, rather  than  God,  inasmuch  as  they  can  see  each  other. 

Secondly,  that  although  this  is  one  great  rea.son  why 
men  in  reality  love  God  so  little,  yet  it  is  no  excuse. 

Thirdly,  I  proposed  also  to  show  you  the  manifest  false- 
hood and  absurdity  of  any  one's  pretending  to  love  God, 
who  does  not  love  his  brother  also.  The  first  of  these  we 
have  made  some  progress  in,  and  in  the  handling  of  it, 
told  you,  that  it  contained  these  two  parts  : 

I.  That  it  is  more  difficult  to  love  God  than  our  brother. 

II.  That  one  great  reason  of  it  is,  that  we  cannot  see 
God  as  we  do  one  another. 

As  to  the  former  of  these,  we  have  shown  you  in  several 
particulars,  that  how  much  soever  mutual  love  is  wanting 
in  the  world  ;  yet  it  is  not  so  hard  a  matter  to  find  out  in- 
stances of  kind,  good  natured  men,  who  are  friendly  and 
fair  in  their  deportment  one  to  another,  as  it  is  to  find 
persons  who  are  kindly  affected  towards  God.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  matter,  the  usual  expressions  i-r  evi- 
dences of  human  love  were  considered.  Such  as  mindful- 
ness, or  a  kind  remembrance  of  one  another ;  mutual  trust ; 
a  re.idiness  to  be  concerned  for  each  other's  interest,  and 
reputation ;  an  earnest  study  to  please,  and  oblige  ;  and  a 
disposition  deeply  to  regret  an  offence,  though  given  un- 
warily ;  and  finally,  a  love  of  converse,  or  delighting  in 
each  other's  society,  is  another  expression  as  we  observed, 
of  that  regard,  which  several  persons  have  for  one  another. 
In  all  which  respects  it  appears  from  constant  observation 
and  experience,  that  men  are  more  disposed  to  show  love 
and  respect  to  one  another  than  to  God. 

As  to  the  latter  of  these  propositions,  that  all  this  pro- 
ceeds for  the  most  part  from  this  cause,  namely,  that  God 
is  not  seen  by  men  as  they  are  seen  by  one  another,  several 
propositions  were  first  laid  down  for  the  explication  of  this 
point ;  and  then  two  considerations  for  the  eviction  of  it, 
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N  B.  The  auUior  begins  the  third  sermon  on  this  subject  after  the  following 
niannr?r: 

"  It  will  be  necessary',  after  so  long  an  inter\'al,  to  be  somewhat  larger  than 
usual  in  the  recollect  ion  of  what  has  been  said  from  this  scripture."  And 
accordinely  he  proceeds  to  give  a  large  recapitulation  of  the  two  former  dis- 


tending to  show,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  from  some 
great  defect  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  the  most  excellent 
and  most  amiable  object  of  all  others,  should  not  be  gene- 
rally loved  by  us.  After  which,  two  or  three  hints  by  way 
of  use  were  given  you,  and  so  we  concluded  the  last  ex- 
ercise on  this  subject. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  larger  and  more  close  application  of 
this  important  truth. 

1.  Hence  we  infer,  that  man  is  in  a  very  low  and  lapsed 
state.  The  present  state  of  man,  I  say,  is  a  lapsed  state. 
He  is  fallen,  and  fallen  very  low  indeed,  when  this  is  the 
case  with  him,  that  he  is  less  apt  to  love  God  than  man  ; 
and  only  for  this  reason,  because  he  cannot  see  God.  It 
argues,  I  say,  man  to  be  sunk  very  low,  and  greatly  fallen. 
And  can  we  hereupon  think  otherwise "?  For  what !  can  it 
ever  enter  into  the  imagination  of  any  of  us,  that  God  did 
ever  create  such  a  thing  as  the  reasonable  intelligent  spirit 
of  man,  his  own  offspring,  image,  and  glory,  wilh  an 
original  indisposition  to  the  love  of  himself"?  Do  we  think 
that  God  gave  such  a  nature  to  man  at  first,  as  was  capable 
of  being  employed  about  spiritual  objects,  and  yet  with  this 
strange  delect  or  flaw  in  it,  that  it  should  be  impossible  to 
this  nature  of  man  to  love  the  Author  of  itself,  and  the 
Original  of  its  own  life  and  being  1  This  cannot  be.  It 
can  never  be,  that  a  reasonable  spirit,  the  immediate  issue 
of  the  great  Father  of  spirits,  should  be  so  alienated  from 
its  own  Father  ;  and  that  it  should  be  so  dependent  upon 
sense,  as  not  to  be  able  to  love  him  from  whom  it  came, 
or  any  thing  which  is  above  the  sphere  of  that  base  prin- 
ciple, which  now  presumes  to  give  laws  to  the  immortal 
mind.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  God  ever  created  man 
so,  as  that  his  invisibility,  which  is  the  excellency  of  his 
own  being,  should  be  the  rea.son  why  man  should  not 
love  him.  For  he  is  therefore  invisible,  because  he  is  ex- 
cellent. And  to  think  that  the  nature  of  man  at  first  was 
so  formed,  that  the  excellency  of  things  should  be  the  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  be  loved,  and  his  own  excel- 
lence a  reason  for  his  creature  not  to  love  him,  is  too  ab- 
surd for  any  rational  person  to  imagine.  It  is  therefore 
plain,  that  the  present  state  of  man  is  a  very  lapsed  state. 

Some  of  the  heathen,  as  we  observed  before,  have  ac- 
knowledged and  lamented  this.  We  find  one  of  them 
complaining,  that  the  darkness  of  ignorance  clouded  his 
mind,  and  that  this  body  and  flesh  was  but  as  a  living 
sepulchre  to  the  man.  Another  complains  of  certain  bonds 
and  chains,  that  tied  down  the  mind  of  man  to  the  body, 
and  the  things  of  sense.  And  a  third  speaking  of  the  ex- 
cellent state  of  man  at  first,  says,  that  he  then  lived  in  a 
sort  of  familiarity  and  converse  with  God,  but  that  now  it 
was  become  quite  otherwise  wath  him.  Such  things  as 
these  we  find  in  the  writings  of  divers  of  the  heathen.  And 
how  incongruous  a  thing  is  it  for  us,  who  have  all  the  con- 
cerns of  our  souls,  and  what  relates  to  our  being  so  ex- 
pressly discovered  and  made  known  to  us ;  how  incon- 
gruous a  thing  is  it,  I  say,  that  such  a  malady  as  this  should 
be  so  little  minded  as  it  is  by  us!  Many  have  very  .slight 
notions  of  the  degeneracy  of  man,  and  make  a  little  matter 
of  it,  and  the  most  have  a  much  slighter  sense  thereof  in 
practice.  How  few  are  there,  who  carry  it  as  those  who 
apprehend  themselves  fallen,  and  cast  down  from  great 
excellencies !  fallen  short,  very  far  short,  of  the  glory  of 
God  !  We  live  as  if  we  apprehended  no  such  malady,  as 
if  we  knew  not  that  there  was  a  disease  or  distemper  in- 
wrought into  our  natures.  Oh,  how  little  is  there  of  the 
sense  of  this  to  be  found  in  the  bulk  of  mankind  !  And 
hence  I  would  further  infer, 

2.  That  this  depravity  or  lapsedness  of  the  nature  ot 
man  consists  greatly,  in  the  depression  and  declination  of 
his  mind,  and  intellectual  powers,  as  to  the  particular  work 
and  office  of  guiding  his  passions,  his  affections,  and  prac- 
tical inclinations.  This  was  just  mentioned  before  in  the 
last  discourse, '1  but  shall  now  be  more  largely  considered. 
I  do  not  say,  with  some,  that  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by 
the  corrupt  stateof  man ;  but  certainly  it  stands  very  much 
in  this,  that  his  mind  and  rational  powers  are  become  unfit 

courses,  which  he  had  preached  about  three  months  before  ;  of  which  this  is 
only  an  abstract. 

There  is  a  like  interval  or  chasm,  with  respect  to  time,  between  the  VTll  and 
IX.  of  those  posthumous  sermons,  published  by  Dr.  Evans  ;  and  there  are  seve- 
ral more  of  the  like  nature  in  the  manuscript  volumes,  out  of  which  these  dis- 
courses are  selected.  a  See  Prop.  6.  p.  651. 
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for  their  proper  business;  and,  ihat  sense  hath  got  the 
throne,  usurped  the  reins,  and  governs  his  passions  and 
affections.  Herein,  I  say,  consists,  in  very  great  part,  the 
corruption  and  depravedness  of  man's  present  state.  And 
do  not  we  find  it  to  be  so  1  Do  not  we  see,  as  to  the  ob- 
jects that  draw  men's  affections  daily  into  a  certain  course, 
that  it  is  not  the  mind,  but  sense,  which  prescribes  1  Sense 
dictates  and  says,  "  Love  here,"  and  they  do  accordingl)'^ : 
"Love  not  there,"  and  they  obey.  "  Let  that  be  the  ob- 
ject of  your  love,  which  sense  tells  you  is  amiable  and 
lovely ;  and  that  which  sense  says  no  such  thing  about, 
you  may  slight,  neglect,  and  take  no  further  notice  of." 
Thus  men  are  dictated  to,  and  they  do  accordingly.  It  is 
plain  then,  that  the  depravedness  of  man's  state  stands 
chiefly  in  this,  that  sense  takes  upon  itself  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  mind  and  intellectual  powers,  and  we  consent 
it  should  be  so. 

But  is  not  this  a  dismal  thing"?  more  dismal  that  it  is  not 
laid  to  heart !  Is  it  not  a  dismal  thing,  I  say,  that  the 
first  rank  and  order  of  creatures  in  this  subhinary  world 
should  be  sunk  into  that  low  bestial  life,  so  as  to  be  go- 
verned b)'  no  higher  a  principle  than  what  is  common  to 
them  with  brutes;  and  that  the  incongruity  of  this  should 
not  be  reflected  upon,  and  more  deeply  considered  "?  that 
men  should  so  seldom  consider  with  themselves  the  unfit- 
ness of  their  course,  or  labour  to  shake  off  the  usurped 
dominion  over  them  1  This,  I  say,  is  most  sad  and  dolelul 
to  think  on,  that  matters  shotild  have  gone  on  thus  from 
age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  in  so  many 
successions  to  this  day,  and  we  have  heard  of  so  few  in  all 
that  time,  who  have  regretted  to  be  so  imposed  upon,  and 
forborne  to  live  the  life  of  beasts  and  bru  te  creatures  through 
so  many  ages  !  One  would  think  it  should  some  time  or 
other  have  come  into  the  mind  of  man,  to  think  thus  with 
himself.  "  What !  is  it  a  becoming  thing  for  me,  a  rea- 
sonableand  intelligent  creature,  one  formed  after  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God,  one  of  those  creatures  made  at  first 
for  his  immediate  service  and  fellowship,  that  I  must  now 
be  imposed  upon  and  dictated  to  by  sense ;  that  vile  and 
base  principle  of  sense,  so  as  to  love  nothing  but  what  that 
counts  lovely,  and  negiect  every  thing  which  that  takes  no 
cognizance  or  noticeofi"  It  is  an  amazingthing,  that  there 
should  not  be  so  much  apprehensiveness  left  among  men, 
as  to  remember,  that  they  were  men,  in  their  original, 
once  at  least  that  they  were  men.  "  Remember,"  saith 
the  prophet  in  alike  case,  "and  show  yourselves  men," 
Isa.  xlvi.  8.  But  alas,  how  little  is  there  left  of  a  sense  of 
this  degeneracy  among  us!  how  little  resentment  of  the 
vile  indignity  that  is  done  to  the  whole  kind,  and  which 
the  whole  species  of  men  have  suffered  to  come  upon  them ! 
to  be  degraded  and  brought  down  into  an  inferior  rank  and 
order !  to  do,  to  act,  and  live,  as  if  they  were  also  made  to 
die  like  the  beasts  that  perish ! 

There  are  indeed  many,  in  the  mean  time,  who  proudh' 
arrogate  and  give  to  man  that  which  belongs  not  to  him  in 
his  present  condition,  and  which  this  state  does  not  admit 
of.  They  say  him  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but  in  the 
mean  time  really  see  not,  nor  lament,  that  he  is  neither 
what  he  wa^,  or  what  he  should  or  ought  to  be.  And  to 
how  little  purpose  is  it  to  magnify  human  power,  when  it 
is  manifest  how  forlorn  the  present  state  of  man  is !  He  is 
fallen  very  low !  And  what  are  these  men  intent  upon, 
who  make  it  their  business  now  to  magnify  the  nature  and 
power  of  man  in  this  condition  1  those  parasites  of  man- 
kind as  I  may  call  them,  what  mean  they  by  it?  When 
he  is  become  a  lost  perishing  creature  they  adorn  him 
with  shadows,  and  think  they  make  up  the  matter  by  at- 
tiring him  with  magnificent  titles  and  attributes.  As  if 
when  a  person  is  condemned  to  suffer  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him,  one  should  clothe  him 
with  a  majestic  robe,  and  bestow  great  compliments  upon 
him.  This  is  to  add  scorn  to  his  ruin,  and  is  only  insult- 
itig  over  the  wretchedness  and  calamity  of  the  man's  con- 
dition. And  yet  this  is  the  course  of  them  that  go  about 
to  persuade  man,  that  although  the  case  is  thus  with 
him,  he  can  recover  his  own  excellence  that  he  hath  lost ; 
that  he  can  anew  create  himself,  or  repair  the  ruins  of  his 
decayed  and  shattered  state.  This  is  the  way  to  add  in- 
curableness  to  his  misery,  by  tempting  him  to  neglect  the 
only  means  of  taking  it  off;  and  so  make  him  nriserable 


without  remedy.  But  that  persons  out  of  a  deep  concern 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  man  as  the  top  of  the  creation, 
should  go  about  to  make  him  believe  himself  now  in  an 
honourable  state,  and  that  he  can  even  now  do  great  things; 
how  unsuitable  and  insignificant  is  this,  as  well  as  incon- 
sistent with  truth  !    And  again,  we, 

3.  Infer  hence,  that  man  is  most  especially  prejudiced 
and  impaired  by  his  lapse  or  fall,  in  respect  to  his  dis- 
position and  inclinations  towards  God.  The  wound  is 
principally  in  his  mind,  and  consists  in  the  depression  and 
enfeebling  of  its  pow-ers  ;  but  the  mind  itself  is  most  espe- 
cially hurt  and  impaired  in  respect  of  those  inclinations  by 
which  it  should  be  guided  towards  God.  For  in  the  slate 
in  which  he  is  at  present  he  is  indisposed  to  the  love  of 
God  ;  and  for  this  mean  reason,  because  he  cannot  see 
him.  And  that  he  is  not  able  to  love  what  he  cannot  see, 
shows  him  to  be  a  very  mean,  abject  creature,  and  that  his 
powers  are  mightily  impaired.  Surely  the  time  was,  that 
he  could  have  loved  what  he  could  not  have  seen  with  his 
bodily  eye ;  and  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  because  he 
cannot  see  God,  therefore  he  cannot  love  him  1  This  shows 
that  his  mind  is  impaired,  that  he  is  hurt  chiefly  in  what 
respects  his  Creator;  and  that  his  propensity,  the  bent  and 
bias  of  his  spirit,  towards  God,  is  lost. 

This  is  a  sad  and  dismal  thing  that  is  befallen  the  nature 
of  man  ;  because  God  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  sight, 
and  he  himself  is  sunk  into  fle^h,  lost  in  earth,  and  always 
imposed  upon  by  sense,  he  cannot  see  him,  cannot  lift  up 
the  dull  heavy  eye  of  his  mind  to  his  God,  which  is  the 
eye  he  must  be  seen  with  by  his  creatures.  So  that,  as 
the  apostle  Paul  expresses  it,  he  is  become  alienated  from 
the  life  of  God,  and  without  God  in  the  world,  Eph.  ii.  12. 
And  how  much  is  this  to  be  lamented,  that  man  is  so 
fallen  off  from  God  !  that  his  original  propensity  to  him 
is  lost  and  dropped  from  his  nature  !  If  we  had  heard 
but  of  one  man  since  the  creation  of  the  world  with  whom 
this  was  the  case,  it  would  deserve  to  be  very  much  la- 
mented. But  that  this  should  come  upon  the  whole  kind, 
that  it  should  be  thus,  as  I  may  speak,  Avith  the  whole 
race  of  men  :  methinks  the  sense  of  it  should  never  wear 
off  from  our  hearts.  Strange  !  that  it  should  be  the  course 
and  fashion  of  this  world  all  over  the  earth,  to  live  in  an 
oblivion  of  him  that  made  us,  and  with  hearts  devoid  of 
his  love,  and  only  because  he  is  so  excellent  as  not  to  be 
seen  by  us  with  the  bodily  eye  !  It  was  reckoned  a  sad 
and  terrible  day,  when  a  tribe  was  cutoff  from  Israel  :  but 
if  we  consider  w^hat  man  was  made  for,  what  were  the  de- 
sign and  end  of  his  creation,  we  see  as  it  were  a  Avhole 
race  of  beings  lost  from  the  creation  of  God.  For  what 
can  we  think  man  was  made  for,  but  to  love,  admire,  tri- 
umph, and  glory  in  his  great  Maker?  But  to  all  this  he  is 
lost ;  and  abstracting  what  is  done  in  order  to  the  recover- 
ing him  again,  it  had  been  as  well  if  there  had  been  no 
men  at  all^  and  for  themselves  unspeakably  better.  How 
.strange  then  is  it,  that  such  a  matter  as  this  is,  should  ever 
escape  our  thoughts  !  If  we  speak  of  the  corruption  and 
depravedness  of  human  nature,  they  are  words  of  course 
that  drop  from  us  now  and  then,  and  some  slight  notions 
of  the  matter  hover  in  our  minds  :  but  how  few  are  there 
to  whom  it  is  a  familiar  thing  to  roll  themselves  in  the  dust 
before  the  Lord,  in  the  sense  of  that  vile  and  abject  state, 
which  man  in  common  now  is  in  !  How  few  lament  that  they 
are  by  the  fall  cut  off  from  God  :  and  spoiled  as  to  all  their 
capacities,  whcrebv  they  were  suited  to  the  Divine  love,  ser- 
vice, and  communion  !  and  yet  the  most  trasical  calamities 
that  could  possibly  have  fallen  out  in  this  world,  or  of 
which  we  could  form  any  imagination,  had  been  nothing 
in  comparison  of  this.  Nay,  if  all  mankind,  as  to  shape,  or 
impossibility  of  external  enjoyments,  were  the  most  mon- 
strous andrnost  miserable  creatures  living,  it  were  nothing 
when  compared  to  the  mischief  and  misery  which  are  the 
fruits  of  man's  apostacy  from  his  Maker. 

4.  We  further  infer  hence,  that  man  upon  all  these  ac- 
counts must  necessarily  be  at  a  very  great  distance  from 
true  blessedness.  Whoever  understands  or  considers  the 
connexion  between  blessedness  and  love,  will  soon  per- 
ceive the  reasonableness  of  Uiis  inference.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  blessed  without  love  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  every 
one's  .satisfaction,  that  it  be  a  full  and  sufiicicnt  good  that 
is  the  object  of  his  love.     If  either  of  these  be  wanting,  it 
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is  impossible  it  should  be  satisfying,  or  a  suitable  good  to 
me.  Or  if,  oq  the  other  hand,  there  be  a  good  never  so 
self-sutficient  or  all-sufficient,  yet  if  I  cannot  love  it,  if  my 
heart  be  averse  to  it,  this  also  is  a  sufficient  bar  to  my  hap- 
piness. The  things  that  are  seen,  though  a  man  love  them 
never  so  much,  can  never  satisfy,  because  they  are  not  suf- 
ficient. The  infinite  incomprehended  good  is  all-sufficient, 
and  fit  for  every  purpose ;  but  this  cannot  make  him  happy, 
because  he  doth  not  love  it.  In  the  creature  therefore  man 
cannot  be  happy  ;  in  God  he  will  not.  He  cannot  in  the 
creature,  because  that  hath  not  in  itself  to  give ;  in  God 
he  will  not,  because  his  heart  is  disinclined  to  him,  and 
will  not  be  brought  to  a  closure  with  him  by  love. 

Consider  man  according  to  this  state  of  his  case,  and 
you  must  look  upon  him  as  one,  who  by  his  very  consti- 
tution and  present  temper  of  his  soul,  is  formed  for  misery ; 
I  say,  so  long  as  he  continues  in  his  present  situation.  His 
heart  inclines  him  truly  to  visible  things,  and  to  love  the 
objects  of  sense,  which  can  never  make  him  happy.  The 
good  that  is  unseen  hath  enough  in  it  to  make  him  blessed, 
but  then  he  will  not  love  it.  He  will  not  apply  himself  to 
love  God,  merely  because  he  is  out  of  sight.  You  must 
needs  think  then  that  it  is  a  great  thing  that  must  work 
the  cure  of  man,  who  is  thus  involved  in  so  great  an  abyss 
of  depravcdness  and  misery.     And  therefore  I  must  add, 

5.  There  is  a  very  great  necessity  of  much  Gospel 
preaching  in  order  to  persuade  men  to  the  love  of  God. 
For  what  is  the  design  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  render  God 
amiable  to  men  1  What  is  it  but  a  method  of  rendering 
God  lovely,  and  of  restoring  men's  love  to  God  1  And 
since  his  loveliness  is  not  the  object  of  sight,  there  needs 
such  a  supplemental  representation  of  himself,  to  supply 
the  want  of  vision.  And  since  the  things  that  court  our 
senses  are  obvious,  and  occur  to  us  every  day,  yea  every 
hour  of  the  day,  it  is  needful  that  we  should  be  frequently 
put  in  mind  of  God ;  and  that  those  discoveries  of  him 
which  tend  to  beget  the  love  of  him  in  our  hearts,  should 
be  very  much  urged  and  inculcated  upon  us.  For  other- 
wise what  shall  countervail  sense,  or  what  shall  we  set 
against  the  sight  of  our  own  eyesl  "No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  lime,"  John  i.  18.  V/hat  is  it  then  that  must 
supply  that  defect,  and  be  in  the  stead  of  the  sight  of 
God  to  us  1  Why,  "  the  only -begotten  Son  of  God,  he  hath 
declared  him."  So  that  we  have  now  a  revelation  of  God 
himself  And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  lay  in  his 
bosom,  and  came  from  thence  to  declare  the  Father  to  the 
world,  has  ordaine:!  that  this  revelation,  of  which  he  is  the 
prime  Author,  shall  be  held  out  before  us  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  use  of  inferior  and  subservient  instruments. 

I  have  often  considered  the  strange  prevarication,  and 
sophistry,  which  some  men  use  in  stating  things  that  are 
necessary  to  salvation ;  and  the  use  they  make  of  that 
state.  That  is,  because  they  can  make  a  shift  to  gather  up 
the  main  principles  of  religion  into  a  little  compass,  as  they 
may  very  easily,  they  say,  "  Here  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  salvation.  And  therefore  since  in  that  way,  or  in  that 
church,  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  are  taught,  what 
need  is  there  of  any  more  1  why  should  not  we  come  over 
thither'?  or  why  should  we  separate  from  it  1"  Methinks 
it  were  an  obvious  easy  thing  to  most  people  to  detect  the 
fallacy.  They  state  what  is  objectively  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, without  considering  the  condition  of  the  subject,  and 
what  is  necessary  for  that  subject.  That  is,  they  stale 
what  is  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed  in  order  to  our 
being  saved,  but  consider  not  what  is  necessary  to  bring 
men  to  this  knowledge  and  belief  of  these  necessary  things, 
so  as  to  make  a  due  impression  of  them  upon  their  hearts.  If, 
for  instance,  you  were  to  prescribe  to  a  sick  languishing 
person  a  remedy  for  the  taking  off  his  distemper  :  would 
you  only  tell  him  of  such  and  such  good  substantial  food 
that  you  would  have  him  eat  1  and  would  you  then  think 
you  had  done  the  business  7  Alas !  the  poor  man  is  sick  ; 
he  desires  nothing,  can  take  nothing,  can  digest  nothing, 
and  casts  up  all  you  give  him.  Why  then  do  you  talk  to 
him  of  such  things  as  will  make  wholesome  and  substantial 
food,  when  he  can  neither  receive  nor  retain  it  1  So  in 
like  manner  in  the  present  case  and  exigence  of  man,  con- 
sidered as  a  fallen  creature,  if  the  bare  proposal  of  the 
sundry  heads  of  religion,  necessary  to  be  known  and  be- 
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lieved,  were  sufficient;  then  to  have  a  sermon  once  in  a 
man's  life-time  might  do  the  business  ;  or  a  mere  system 
of  the  principal  parts  of  the  Christian  religion  would  do 
what  it  is  urged  for,  and  answer  the  exigence  of  the  case. 
This  I  say,  were  a  thing  easily  to  be  granted,  if  it  were 
really  so  with  men,  that  a  doctrine  would  be  understood 
as  soon  as  proposed,  and  received  when  understood,  and 
so  beget  its  due  and  proper  impression  upon  the  hearts  ol 
men.  But  truly  the  case  is  manifestly  otherwise,  since 
man  is  fallen  into  so  depraved  a  state.  And  to  talk  thus, 
is  to  speak  of  a  scheme  of  divinity  suitable  only  to  inno- 
cent men  in  paradise  ;  when  no  more  was  needful  to  be 
done  than  barely  to  propound  things  with  respect  to  the 
clearness  of  the  understanding,  the  rectitude  of  the  will, 
the  agreeableness  of  the  powers  one  to  another,  tog  ther 
with  the  truth  and  goodness  of  their  objects.  But  to  say 
that  this  is  all  that  is  requisite,  that  there  is  enough  held 
forth  or  laid  before  men,  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  save  them,  is  just  as  if  one  should  say,  that 
such  and  such  things  proposed  to  a  sick  man  would  do 
him  good  if  he  were  not  sick.  So  in  like  manner  this  way 
of  propounding  the  Gospel  would  serve  the  turn  for  men,  if 
they  were  such  as  when  they  were  at  first  created.  Indeed 
it  were  no  Gospel,  if  it  were  only  enough  to  save  men 
from  sin,  who  as  yet  were  no  sinners.  The  very  notion 
implies  a  contradiction.  For  doth  not  the  same  sin  which 
makes  them  stand  in  need  of  a  Go.spel  lor  the  reconciling 
them  to  God,  disaflect  at  the  same  time  their  hearts  unto 
God,  and  make  them  unwilling  to  close  with  him  1  There- 
fore they  need  to  have  precept  upon  precept,  and  line  upon 
line;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little.  And  they  that  preach 
the  Gospel  to  men,  are  urged  "to  be  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  admonish,  exhort,  reprove  ;"  (2  Tim.  iv. 
2.)  and  all  little  enough,  indeed  all  too  little. 

Surely  then  ihere  is  somewhat  else  to  be  considered  in 
the  matter.  When  we  consider  what  is  objectively 
necessaiy,  it  is  also  to  be  considered  what  will  bring  men 
to  believe  these  necessary  things.  And  in  order  to  that 
there  is  need  of  their  being  frequently  inculcated,  inasmuch 
as  things  that  are  seen  are  more  the  objects  of  our  love, 
than  the  things  which  are  not  seen;  and  what  we  ought 
to  set  our  hearts  most  upon,  are  out  of  sight.  God  him- 
self is  the  great  Object  men  are  to  be  directed  to,  and  to 
whom  they  must  be  united,  or  they  are  lost.  He  is  in- 
visible, and  they  are  apt,  as  you  have  heard  again  and 
again,  to  mind  nothing  but  what  is  seen.  Therefore  it  is  a 
strange  unapprehensiveness  of  the  real  state  and  condition 
of  mankind,  which  those  are  guilty  of,  who  decry  preach- 
ing as  a  needless  thing.  Surely  they  that  do  so,  have  little 
studied  the  nature  of  man  ! — There  are  several  other  things 
that  remain  to  be  spoken  to,  which  I  cannot  insist  upon  at 
this  time. 
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We  have  gone  through  the  first  part  of  my  design  from 
these  words,  which  was  to  show,  that  men  are  less  apt  or 
disposed  to  the  exercise  of  love  to  God  than  to  one  another. 
And  we  have  made  some  progress  in  the  application,  by 
way  of  inference ;  and  therein  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
— that  the  indisposition  of  man  to  the  love  of  God  is  a 
proof  of  his  being  in  a  lapsed  and  very  degenerate  condition 
— that  this  degeneracy  must  consist  principally  in  the  de- 
pression of  the  mind  and  its  intellectual  powers — that  more 
especially  man  is  prejudiced  by  the  lapse  or  fall  with  re- 
spect to  his  inclinations  towards  God — that  in  consequence 
of  this,  he  must  needs  be  at  a  great  distance  from  true  bless- 
edness, which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  love  ol 
God — and  in  the  next  place,  it  is  further  inferred,  that  there 
is  great  occasion  for  frequent  Gospel  preaching,  which  is 
the  method  instituted  by  Christ  for  restoring  and  reviving 
love  to  God  in  the  souls  of  men.  But  though  this  is  necessary, 
yet  we  are  also  to  know  that  it  is  not  sufficient ;  for  all 
the  preaching  in  the  world  cannot  alone  make  the  sensual 
heart  of  man  to  love  God.  And  therefore  we  proceed  to 
infer  further, 
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6.  That  since  men  are  so  very  unapt  to  love  God,  and 
for  this  reason,  because  they  see  him  not;  there  is  great 
need  of  the  communication  and  influence  of  that  js^lorious 
ind  mighty  Spirit  of  life  to  relieve  him  in  this  sad  extre- 
mity and  distress.  For  surely  it  is  a  very  distressed  case, 
that  man  cannot  love  his  own  Maker,  the  A«uthor  of  his 
life  and  being,  him  in  whom  is  his  eternal  hope,  and  all 
because  he  cannot  see  him.  It  is  a  case  that  calls  for  a 
very  great  and  powerful  hand  to  redress;  and  no  other 
hand  is  proportionable  to  the  exigence  thereof.  Though 
he  works  by  means,  and  even  by  that  of  the  Gospel  reve- 
lation, yet  it  doth  not  follow  that  the  means  will  do  the 
business  alone ;  but  the  contrary  follows,  that  because 
they  are  means,  therefore  there  must  be  an  agent,  and  an 
efficient  to  use  them,  and  one  proportionable  to  the  work 
of  forming  and  disposing  the  spirits  of  men  towards  God, 
that  they  may  be  capable  of  his  love,  and  admit  it  into 
their  hearts  so  as  to  rule  and  govern  there.  And  what  can 
do  this  but  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  What  else  is  it  that  can 
awaken  and  rouse  the  dull,  sluggish,  droMsy  spirits  of 
men  ?  What  else,  I  say,  can  quicken,  purify,  and  refine 
spirits  lost  in  pleasure  and  sense  7  The  way  of  bringing 
any  soul  to  love  God,  is  to  give  it  the  spirit  of  love.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  doing  it.  Now  the  apostle  says,  that 
"  God  hath  given  to  us  not  the  spirit  of  fear  ;  but  of  power, 
and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind,"  2  Tim.  i.  7.  One  and 
the  same  Spirit  is  all  these  at  once.  And  till  that  Spirit  is 
given  us,  there  is  nothing  but  enmity  and  disaffection 
towards  God  ;  there  is  nothing  but  feebleness  and  impo- 
tence, as  to  any  thing  that  is  good;  there  is  nothing  but 
distemperature  and  diseasedness  in  man,  which  have 
pierced  him  to  the  very  heart.  This  Spirit  therefore,  in 
reference  to  these  several  exigencies,  is  a  Spirit  of  love,  of 
power,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  That  same  Spirit  that  makes 
the  soul  capable  now  of  doing  ihings  that  require  power; 
that  same  Spirit  that  rectifies  the  mind,  and  heals  it  of 
those  distempers  under  which  it  was  wasting  and  con- 
suming before,  is  a  spirit  of  love.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
Spirit  given,  a  Spirit  superadded  to  our  own,  a  Spirit  that 
we  had  not  before.  Indeed  it  must  be  some  other  spirit 
than  ours,  which  must  render  us  capable  of  loving  God. 

You  know,  that  the  apostle,  recounting  the  several  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  (as  he  had  done  those  of  the  flesh  before,)  sets 
this  of  love  in  the  front  of  them.  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  love,  joy,"  &c.  Gal.  v.  22.  And  after  telling  us,  that 
"  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him  ;"  (1  Cor.  ii.  9.)  he  tells  us  also  of 
a  Spirit  different  from  that  of  the  world,  the  Spirit  which 
is  of  God,  which  such  as  they  had  received.  "  We  have 
received,"  says  he,  "not  the  Spirit  of  the  world,  but  the 
Spirit  which  is  of  God,"  1  Cor.  ii,  12.  And  in  this  same 
chapter,  wherein  is  our  text,  you  have  the  apostle  John 
speaking  to  this  very  case,  to  wit,  the  impossibility  of  our 
seeing  God :  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  If  we 
love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  per- 
fected in  us.  Hereby  know  we  that  w^e  dwell  in  him  and 
he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit,"  1  John 
iv.  13,  13.  Love  to  one  another  as  Christians  or  saints,  is 
also  a  fruit  of  that  same  ble.s.sed  Spirit.  And  if  there  be 
such  a  principle  of  love  within  us,  it  plainly  .speaks  that 
God  dwells  in  us,  and  we  in  him,  and  that  he  hath  planted 
his  own  love  in  our  souls,  which  is  perfecting  there.  It 
is  manifest  now  that  he  hath  taken  possession  of  us,  and 
drawn  us  into  union  with  himself,  so  as  to  become  the 
great  Foimtain  of  that  principle  of  love  in  us,  whereby  we 
are  capable  of  loving  him,  and  loving  such  as  are  his,  for 
his  sake. 

And  because  the  act  of  the  heart  in  loving  supposes 
some  foregoijig  act  of  the  mind  by  which  the  object  is  per- 
ceived to  be  lovely,  therefore  this  same  Spirit  is  elsewhere 
called  a  "  Spirit  of  wisdom,  and  revelation,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  him,"  (Ephes.  i.  17.)  whom  we  are  to  love.  The 
apostle  is  there  praying  earnestly  on  behalf  of  the  Ephe- 
sians,  that  this  Spirit  might  be  given  them,  by  which  they 
might  be  capable  of  knowing,  and  knowing  practically,  as 
the  word  cTiyiojaif  signifies,  and  of  coming  into  union  with 
that  blessed  One  that  is  known.  And  on  this  union  love 
hath  a  greal  influence.  St.  John  says,  "We  know  the 
Son  of  God  ii  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding 


that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true  ;  and  we  are  in  him 
that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the 
true  God  and  eternal  life,"  1  John  v.  20.  The  understand- 
ing here  spoken  of  is  said  to  be  given  by  which  we  so 
come  to  know  God  in  Christ,  as  to  be  brought  into  union 
with  him  by  love :  it  is,  I  sa}',  a  given  thing,  men  have  it 
not  of  themselves. 

It  is  very  requisite,  and  therefore  I  so  long  insist  upon 
it,  that  we  understand  how  neces.sary  it  is,  that  there  be 
another  and  a  better  Spirit  than  our  own,  to  render  us 
capable  of  loving  God,  whom  w-e  have  not  seen  ;  for  other- 
wise we  shall  never  love  beyond  the  sight  of  our  own  eye. 
And  it  is  very  strange,  that  this  necessity,  since  the  case 
.speaks  itself,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  .so  often  declare  it, 
should  be  no  more  understood.  If  there  be  no  such  neces- 
sity, what  IS  the  reason  we  are  taught  to  "  pray  for  the 
Spirit,"  (Matt.  vii.  9,  10,  11.)  as  starving  children  do  for 
bread  1  That  we  are  bid  to  "live  in  the  Spirit,"  (Gal.  v. 
25.)  "to  walk  in  the  Spirit,"  (Rom.  viii.  1.)  and  "  by  the 
Spirit  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  V  ver.  13.  And  are 
we  not  told,  that  we  must  "be  born  of  the  Spirit,  or  else 
we  shall  never  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  V  John  iii. 
3.  All  this  is  plain  language  one  would  think,  and  easy 
enough  to  be  understood  by  those  that  have  a  mind  to  it. 
But  it  is  very  observable,  that  those  notions  which  tend  to 
make  as  little  as  possible  of  the  depravity  and  corruption 
of  man's  nature,  to  magnify  beyond  measure  the  power  of 
man  in  his  fallen  state,  to  depress  preaching,  and  to  make 
light  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  are  all  of  a  sort,  all  of  a  piece.  These  are  notions 
tkat  hang  upon  one  thread,  and  when  we  see  wherein  they 
issue  and  terminate,  we  may  easily  discern  the  danger  of 
them  ;  and  into  how  great  hazard  they  bring  the  eternal 
concerns  of  the  souls  of  those  men,  Avho  suffer  themselves 
to  be  tainted  with  them.     We  again  further  infer, 

7.  That  the  work  of  regeneration  must  needs  stand  in 
very  great  part  in  the  implanting  and  seating  in  the  souls 
of  men  such  principles,  as  may  directly  tend  to  control  the 
dictates  of  sense,  and  in  opposition  to  it  rule  and  govern 
in  men.  The  infirmity  and  distemper  of  man's  nature 
easily  show,  wherein  this  cure  and  renovation  must  con- 
sist. This  is  at  present  the  great  distemper  of  his  soul,  it 
cannot  love  but  where  it  can  see.  It  is  the  sight  of  the 
eye  that  carries  the  heart,  and  draweth  it  this  way  and  that 
way.  A  most  dreadful  distemper  this !  But  as  we  know 
the  distemper,  we  know  wherein  the  cure  must  consist. 
Regeneration  is  that  which  restores  the  man  to  his  right 
mind,  and  sets  things  to  rights  again  with  him.  Though 
his  former  state  is  expressed  by  being  in  the  flesh,  he  is 
now  said  to  be  in  the  Spirit,  from  the  spiritual  frame  cre- 
ated in  him  by  the  great  work  of  regeneration.  Thus,  says 
the  apostle,  "Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if 
so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you,"  Rom.  viii.  9. 
And  the  thing  produced  in  the  work  of  regeneration  is 
called  spirit.  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh, 
and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,"  John  iii.  6. 
While  man  is  in  flesh  he  is  capable  of  loving  nothing  but 
what  is  seen,  nothing  but  what  to  his  senses  appears  amia- 
ble and  lovely.  Herein  therefore  stands  the  work  of  re- 
generation, to  take  a  poor  sensual  creature,  a  mere  lump 
of  flesh,  and  to  make  him  spiritual ;  and  then  it  is  he  be- 
comes capable  of  loving  God.  There  must  be  a  new  cre- 
ation, and  right  principles  planted  in  the  mind,  to  influ- 
ence the  heart,  and  to  direct  and  determine  souls  towards 
God,  from  whom  they  were  cut  off  and  so  dreadfulh' alien- 
ated.    Again,  in  the 

8.  Place,  we  further  infer,  that  the  power  by  which  it 
comes  to  pass  that  there  are  any  lovers  of  God  in  the  world, 
is  highly  to  be  adored  and  magnified.  You  see  it  is  far 
more  di-fhcult  to  love  God,  whom  we  see  not,  than  our 
brother  whom  we  do  see.  How  then  can  this  difficnlty 
be  overcome,  tmless  Divine  power  implant  this  principle 
of  love  1  We  ought  therefore  to  make  the  representation 
of  that  power,  that  hath  wrought  this  work  in  us,  appear 
very  glorious  in  our  own  eyes,  that  so  with  reference  lo 
this  matter  our  hearts  may  be  put  in  an  adoring  posture. 
Let  us  then  bless  and  adore  that  glorious  Being,  who  hath 
done  such  a  thing  as  this  ;  who  hath  made  a  stupid  sensual 
heart,  which  could  never  ri^^c  beyond  the  sphere  of  flesh, 
ascend  and  enlarge  itself,  and  fix  and  terminate  its  love 
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upon  the  blessed  God.  "  How  great  is  the  power"  (should 
one  say  that  finds  it  thus)  "  which  hath  done  this  in  me ! 
to  make  a  clod  of  earth,  a  lump  of  clay ;  to  love  God ! 
This  is  as  great  a  thing  as  out  of  stones  to  raise  up  child- 
ren unto  Abraham."  In  reality  we  ought  not  to  think 
Utile  or  meanly  of  this.     And  again, 

9.  We  may  further  infer,  that  the  life  of  Christians  in 
this  world  cannot  but  be  a  conflicting  life.  The  life  of  a 
Christian  as  such  must  be  influenced  throughout  by  the 
love  of  God.  He  is  lo  act  according  to  the  direction  of 
St.  Jude,  "  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for 
the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life," 
ver.  21.  Is  this  the  business  of  a  Christian,  and  what 
must  be  his  very  life  to  live  in  the  love  of  God  all  along  1 
then  he  must  indeed  live  a  conflicting  life  all  his  days. 
That  is,  there  must  be  a  continual  conflict  kept  up  against 
imperious  sense,  and  its  dictates,  which  always  is  crying 
to  the  heart  of  man,  "  Love  what  is  seen,  what  you  per- 
ceive to  be  lovely:"  there  must,  I  say,  be  a  continual 
striving  in  the  heait  of  a  Christian  against  this  ;  since  he 
must  keep  up  a  continual  love  to  him  whom  he  cannot 
see,  to  him  who  is  far  above  out  of  sight. 

This  showeth,  that  they  who  know  not  what  a  continual 
striving  against  sense,  its  dictates,  and  inclinations,  means, 
are  yet  to  learn  what  the  business  of  the  Christian  life  is. 
How  can  a  man  love  God  whom  he  seeth  not  1  When 
there  is  a  continual  difficulty,  there  must  be  a  continual 
striving  and  vigorous  endeavours  always  used.  Loving 
God  is  not  swimming  down  with  the  stream  of  nature,  it 
is  quite  another  thing.  And  agreeable  to  this,  what  a 
strife  is  represented  all  along,  throughout  the  seventh  chap- 
ter of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  between  the  "  law  of  the 
flesh,"  and  the  "law  of  the  mind;"  the  inclinations  of 
sensual  nature,  and  the  spiritual  dictates  and  prescriptions 
which  are  by  the  apostle  called  "the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,"  Rom.  viii.  2.  which  doth  as  it  were 
repeal  and  abrogate  the  law  of  sin  and  death;  and  so  far 
as  it  obtains,  delivers  a  man  from  its  impositions  and  im- 
perious commands,  which  lead  to  death. 

It  is  highly  needful  for  us  to  state  our  own  case  to  our- 
selves, and  to  consider  what  we  are  like  to  meet  with  in 
our  Christian  course;  and  if  we  mean  to  persevere,  we 
must  resolve  upon  a  striving  conflicting  life  all  our  days, 
for  thus  it  must  be.  How  much  then  are  they  beside  the 
Christian  course,  who  know  not  what  it  is  to  strive  against 
any  inclination  of  their  own,  nor  to  oppose  the  earthly  ten- 
dencies of  their  own  spirits;  who  can  never  find  occasion 
to  contend  with  themselves;  who  espy  no  fault  in  the 
temper  of  their  own  spirits,  but  carry  the  matter  to  them- 
selves as  if  all  were  well ;  who  can  pass  a  whole  day 
with  no  rebukes  nor  checks,  when  their  hearts  have  run 
after  their  eyes  only  !  These  persons  perhaps  have  never 
minded,  never  loved  any  thing  better  than  what  came 
within  the  reach  of  their  senses,  or  could  be  seen  with  the 
eve :  and  yet  they  are  innocent  creatures  in  their  imagina- 
tion, and  think  ihey  have  no  cause  to  blame  themselves. 
But  let  us  not  be  deceived,  who  see  that  the  life  of  a 
Christian  must  be  a  continual  running  counter  to  a  man's 
own  eyes,  and  the  dictates  of  sense ;  since  these  prescribe 
to  a  man  to  love  only  what  he  sees,  whereas  certainly  he 
is  no  Christian  who  liveth  not  in  the  love  of  God  whom 
he  doth  not  see.     In  the 

Last  place,  we  further  infer,  that  the  proneness  of  men 
to  acquiesce  in  a  civil  deportment,  and  to  rest  in  the  mere 
formalities  of  religion,  hath  one  fixed  common  cause,  and 
that  is,  the  want  of^  the  great  principle  of  love.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  fit  that  we  should  consider  what  the  case  of  man 
is.  Men  are  very  apt  to  satisfy  themselves  with  a  fair  and 
unexceptionable  carriage  to  others,  or  at  most  with  a  little 
formality  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and  never  look  further; 
which  certainly  must  proceed  from  one  and  the  same 
cause,  namely,  the  want  of  love  to  God.  This,  I  say,  in 
the 

(1.)  Place,  is  the  reason  why  persons  are  so  prone  to 
acquiesce  in  a  fair  and  civil  deportment  towards  men.  It 
is  necessary  for  us  to  know  this,  that  so  the  danger  of  it 
may  be  more  carefully  avoided  and  deeply  dreaded.  What 
is  it  that  is  really  the  principle  of  duty  even  towards  men"? 
Certainly  it  is  love.  This  is  easy,  as  the  text  supposes, 
towards  men,  in  comparison  of  what  it  is  towards  God  ; 


men  therefore  are  apt  to  take  up  with  what  they  find  most 
easy. 

The  state  of  the  case  lieth  thus.  There  are  characters 
of  the  ancient  law,  which  God  at  the  creation  impressed 
upon  the  spirit  of  man  ;  Lex  non  scripta  sed  nata  ;  The 
law  not  written,  but  birrn  with  us,  as  one  heathen  writer  ex- 
presses it,  or  the  i'(i//cs  fiatKos,  jiatural  law,  as  another  hea- 
then writer  calls  it.  There  are,  I  say,  still  some  broken 
parts,  some  scattered  fragments,  some  dispersed  characters 
of  this  law,  which  was  by  our  Maker  put  into  our  very 
frame,  which  lie  discomposed  and  dispersed  here  and  there 
in  men,  whereof  some  refer  to  our  duty  towards  God,  and 
others  to  our  duty  towards  men.  Those  relating  to  men 
are  more  legible,  are  oftener  read,  and  come  more  fre- 
quently under  view.  For  how  much  more  prevalent  is 
this  sense  in  the  minds  of  men,  "My  neighbour  is  not  to 
be  wronged  or  disobliged,"  than  this,  "God  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  neglected,  disobeyed  !"  Wh}^  the  matter  being 
so,  that  the  characters  representing  our  duty  to  men  are 
oftener  in  view,  and  so  more  frequently  furbished,  as  it 
were,  and  brightened,  than  those  which  express  our  duty 
to  God;  being,  I  sa}-,  more  frequently  reflected  upon,  they 
are  more  put  into  practice.  And  therefore  here  men  are 
apt  to  take  up,  saying,  "  I  do  that  which  is  just,  honest, 
and  fair  before  men,  and  there  are  none  that  can  charge 
me  with  the  contrary."  And  so  they  think  their  case  is 
very  good. 

Indeed  there  are  several  things  concurring  to  make  such 
principles,  as  point  out  to  us  the  duties  we  owe  to  man, 
more  influential  upon  practice.  As  for  instance,  men  have 
sensible  kindnesses  from  one  another,  which  work  upon 
ingenuity,  and  so  influence  to  a  suitable  behaviour  to  them 
that  show  such  kindnesses.  AVhen  they  receive  a  kind- 
ness from  the  hand  of  a  man,  it  is  from  a  visible  hand. 
They  see  who  doth  them  good.  Though  there  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  good  done  them  by  the  invisible  God, 
but  his  invisible  hand  they  take  no  notice  of. 

Again,  they  are  sensible  continually  of  their  need  of 
men.  All  persons  sensibly  find  they  need  some  other,  for 
they  cannot  live  alone.  They  are  not  only  obliged  to  a 
mutual  dependence  upon  one  another,  but  they  are  very 
sensible  of  it ;  and  therefore  are  apt  to  carry  it  so  much 
the  more  fairly  to  men,  as  those  who  stand  in  need  of  one 
another. 

Besides,  men  find  a  sensible  advantage  from  the  reptita- 
tion  of  a  fair,  just,  and  honest  carriage  to  others.  "If  I 
have  not  the  repute  of  being  a  person  kind,  goodnatured, 
and  well-humoured,  I  shall  have  no  friend ;  nobody  will 
converse  with  me,  but  be  shy  of  me.  If  I  have  not  the 
reputation  of  being  a  just  man,  honest  and  square  in  all 
my  dealings,  I  shall  have  no  trade,  no  one  will  trust  me, 
every  one  will  be  afraid  to  have  to  do  with  me."  These 
considerations  dispose  us  to  good  behaviour  towards  one 
another. 

Finally,  men  are  frequently  sensible  of  hurt  or  some 
great  inconveniences  accruing  to  them,  if  at  any  time  they 
misbehave  themselves  to  others.  They  that  are  morose 
and  churlish  do  often  fall  upon  tempers  as  cross-grained 
and  perverse  as  their  own,  and  so  meet  with  such  measure 
as  they  bring.  If  they  be  quarrelsome,  it  falls  out  some- 
times that  there  are  those  who  will  quarrel  with  them,  and 
will  not  take  an  affront  at  their  hands.  And  though  there 
are  some  that  scorn  the  tutorage  and  instruction  of  fear, 
which  should  govern  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  afl^airs  ; 
yet  many  others  are  more  prudent,  and  are  not  apt  to  fol- 
low the  hurry  of  their  own  pride  and  inclinations.  They 
consider  how  much  it  concerns  them,  not  to  provoke  those 
who  will  right  themselves,  nor  to  injure  those  who  will  be 
sure  to  meet  with  them  one  time  or  other.  Yea,  those 
who  are  more  considerate  will  be  very  cautions  how  they 
make  any  man  their  enemy,  even  the  meanest ;  for  no  man 
is  so  mean  but  it  may  be  some  time  or  other  in  his  power 
to  do  him  a  shrewd  turn. 

Such  inducements  there  are,  I  say,  as  these,  unto  a  fair 
and  unexceptionable  deportment  towards  men,  whom  we 
see  and  converse  with  every  day.  And  with  this  men  are 
inclined  to  take  up  their  rest ;  contenting  and  satisfying 
themselves  with  this,  that  they  carry  it  toothers, so  as  that 
none  ha\'e  any  great  reason  to  find  fault  with  them,  and 
thereupon  think  that  God  will  find  none  neither. 
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(2.)  There  is  also  a  proneness  in  mankind,  as  we  ob- 
served, to  take  up  with  formality  in  the  matters  of  religion. 
For  what  besides  formality  can  there  be  in  the  religion  of 
those  who  love  not  God  1  If  I  pretend  to  worship  him  and 
not  love  him,  though  I  spend  all  my  days  upon  my  knees, 
will  it  signify  any  thing  as  to  real  religion  1  But  because 
this  is  more  easy,  that  is,  bodily  exercise  than  that  of  love, 
or  an  inclination  of  mind  and  heart  to  God,  it  is  natural 
to  lake  up  with  it  for  that  reason,  and  to  rest  there. 

The  Pharisees  among  the  Jews,  one  would  think,  should 
not  have  been  to  seek  where  religion  really  lay;  but,  alas  ! 
where  did  they  place  theirs  1  In  ceremonial  sanctity,  in 
washing  their  hands  before  they  did  eat  bread,  in  cleansing 
their  cups  and  platters,  and  in  frequent  purifications  of 
themselves  ;  all  which  they  made  to  be  as  significant  things, 
as  the  instituted  rites  of  worship  by  God  himself.  More- 
over they  w^ere  very  exact  in  tithing  mint,  rue,  and  all  man- 
ner of  herbs,  while  in  the  mean  lime  they  "passed  over 
judgment  and  the  love  of  God,"  Luke  xi.  42.  What  a 
strange  oversight  was  this!  that  the  Pharisees,  those  de- 
vout men,  those  zealous  pretenders  to  the  greatest  strict- 
ness in  the  observance  of  the  law  of  God,  as  well  as  to  the 
profoimdest  knowledge  of  it,  even  beyond  all  other  men, 
should  be  guilty  of  such  an  oversight  as  to  pass  over  the 
sum  and  substance  of  it,  to  wit,  the  love  of  God  !  And  yet 
our  Saviour  speaks  of  it  as  their  common  character.  If 
then  the  Pharisees,  those  knowing  and  strict  men,  as  they 
would  be  thought  to  be,  were  in  such  an  error  as  this  so 
commonly,  we  may  well  conclude  that  the  spirits  of  men 
are  generally  prone  to  acquiesce  in  the  mere  externals  of 
religion,  and  to  take  up  with  the  outside  thereof  without 
ever  going  any  further.  They  think  their  case  is  well 
enough  with  God  if  now  and  then  they  bow  the  knee, 
compliment  him  in  duty,  and  put  on  .some  face  and  show 
of  devotion  ;  while  in  the  mean  time  the  love  of  God  is  an 
imthought-of  thing.  So  that  how  many  must  say,  if  they 
would  speak  as  their  case  truly  is,  "  I  never  thought  that 
the  love  of  God  must  go  into  my  worship."  Since  then 
the  proneness  of  mankind  to  acquiesce  in  a  fair  and  civil 
deportment,  and  in  the  mere  formalities  of  religion,  pro- 
ceeds from  one  common,  fixed  cause,  to  wit,  the  want  of 
this  Divine  principle  of  love,  it  is  necessary  that  we  con- 
sider the  matter,  lest  we  ourselves  be  thus  dreadfully  im- 
posed upon. 

And  now  to  conclude  this  first  part  of  our  subject,  it 
appears  that  temptations  to  atheism  must  needs  find  great 
advantages  in  the  temper  of  men's  spirits,  while  they  are 
so  depressed  and  overborne  by  sense.  For  its  essence, 
particularly  of  practical  atheism,  consists  in  the  alienation 
of  the  heart  from  God.  And  how  easy  a  step  is  it  from 
hence  to  speculative  atheism,  when  a  man  has  lived  so 
long  "  without  God  ("lOeoi,  the  apostle's  phrase  is)  in  the 
world !"  Eph.  ii.  12.  For  if  he  do  not  love  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen,  for  the  same  reason  he  will  not  fear  him  ; 
neither  hope  nor  rejoice  in  him  as  his  chief  good.  How 
obvious  is  it  for  such  a  man  to  entertain  such  a  thought  as 
this  "?  "  Is  it  not  as  good  to  say,  there  is  no  God,  or  I  will 
own  none ;  as  to  say,  there  is  no  one  that  I  will  love  or 
fear,  nor  anyone  with  the  thoughts  of  whom  my  heart  is 
at  any  time  affected  1" 

Let  us  therefore  hence  take  occasion  to  admire  the  pa- 
tience, and  much  more  the  bounty,  of  God  towards  his 
revolted  creatures  in  this  world.  How  wonderful  is  it  that 
he  spares  and  maintains  them  also !  that  he  should  make 
constant  provision  for  such  as  put  the  highest  aff'ronts  and 
mdignities  upon  him,  by  loving  and  preferring  his  own 
dust,  before  him  who  formed  it  into  what  it  is;  by  exalting 
the  work  of  his  hands  above  him  ;  and  finally,  by  profusely 
bestowing  their  affections  on  the  creature,  but  none  upon 
God  the  great  Creator  of  all !  Do  not  we  think  this  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  endured  1  and  do  not  we  wonder  that  it  is 
actually  endured,  and  that  men  are  permitted  from  age  to 
age,  to  continue  in  this  cour.se,  and  are  suffered  by  ven- 
geance to  live,  when  the  whole  business  of  their  lives  is 
to  express  how  much  more  they  value  despicable  nothings, 
creatures  like  themselves,  than  the  great,  the  blessed,  and 
glorious  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth !  Certainly  it  should  he 
often  our  business  to  set  ourselves  to  admire  the  sparing 
and  sustaining  mercy  which  God  exerciseth  towards  this 
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world,  while  this  is  the  state  of  things  between  him  and 
apostate  men. 


SERMON  v.* 

We  have  hitherto  been  showing  you  from  these  words, 
That  men  are  less  apt  to  love  God  than  one  another,  prin- 
cipally for  this  reason,  because  God  is  not  the  object  of 
sight  £is  men  are.     We  are  now  to  go  on  to  the 

Second  thing  observed  from  them,  namely,  That  we 
are  most  indispensably  obliged  to  the  exercise  of  this  duty, 
though  we  see  him  not,  and  therefore  notwithstanding  this 
excuse,  it  is  a  most  intolerable  thing  not  to  love  God. 

This  hath  its  manifest  ground  in  the  text,  and  doth  fun- 
damentally belong  to  the  apostle's  reasoning  in  this  place. 
For  the  argument  or  medium  which  he  reasons  from  is 
this,  that  if  we  do  not  love  our  brother  whom  we  have 
seen,  then  we  cannot  so  much  as  love  God  whom  we  have 
not  seen.  By  which  he  endeavours  to  represent  how 
grievous  a  thing  it  would  be,  if  Christians  should  continue 
in  a  mutual  neglect  of  one  another.  Now  all  this  would 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  signify  nothing,  if  they  were  dis- 
engaged from  loving  God  upon  the  account  of  his  invisi- 
bility. But  the  apostle  takes  it  for  granted,  that  all  men 
must  esteem  it  a  most  horrid  thing  to  be  convicted  of  not 
loving  God  ;  otherwi.se  his  argument  would  be  altogether 
to  no  purpose.  For  it  might  have  been  replied  to  him, 
"  Though  we  be  convicted  of  this,  that  we  do  not  love  God, 
inasmuch  as  we  do  not  love  one  another,  yet  what  is  the 
inconvenience  of  such  a  neglect  1  We  grant  the  whole, 
but  what  are  the  ill  consequences  that  follow  upon  it  1" 
Now  the  apostle  doubts  not  but  they  would  see  the  conse- 
quences, and  that  every  man  must  needs  take  it  to  be  an 
intolerably  hateful  thing  to  pass  for  one  that  is  no  lover  of 
God.  This  therefore  is  supposed  by  the  apostle  as  a  fun- 
damental circumstance  in  his  discourse — that  not  to  love 
God,  though  we  see  him  not,  is  a  most  horrid  hateful 
thing,  as  well  as  absolutely  inexcusable. 

Now  as  this  is  plainly  to  be  collected,  so  it  is  ver)'  neces- 
sary to  be  insisted  upon.  For  as  it  is  apparent,  that  as  men 
commonly  do  not  love  God,  oral  least  are  less  disposed  to 
it,  because  they  see  him  not;  so  they  are  very  apt  to  ex- 
cuse and  exempt  themselves  from  guilt  upon  this  account. 
"  Why  should  I  look  upon  it,"  sa3^s  one,  "  as  so  abomina- 
ble a  thing  not  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  love  to  God  1  He  is 
out  of  sight,  sure  he  expects  no  such  thing  from  us  who 
cannot  see  him,  and  who  live  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
him  !" — What  multitudes  are  there  who  can  wear  out  the 
whole  time  of  life,  and  never  charge  themselves  with  any 
fault  all  their  days  for  not  having  lived  in  the  love  of  God! 
As  if  the  old  heathenish  maxim  were  their  settled  notion, 
Qua  supra  nos,  nihil  ad  nos  ;  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
what  is  so  far  above  us. 

And  besides,  this  is  not  only  the  latent  sense  of  most  of 
that  which  lies  closely  wrapt  up  even  in  the  very  inwards 
of  their  souls,  to  wit,  that  they  have  little  to  do  with  God, 
and  need  not  concern  themselves  about  him;  but  it  is  also 
what  many  have  the  confidence  to  speak  out,  and  to  de- 
clare in  plain  express  words.  It  is  very  notorious  that 
there  are  sundry  persons  in  the  world,  not  of  one  denomi- 
nation or  party  only  amongthe  professors  of  the  Christian 
name,  who  are  not  afraid  to  avow  this  very  sense  Those 
who  have  made  it  their  concern  to  look  into  the  doctrines 
that  have  been  handed  about  in  the  Christian  world,  do 
well  know  whose  casuistical  di^-initv  this  is,  "  That  we 
are  not  obliged  to  love  God,  unless  it  be  once  or  twice  a 
year."  Or  "as  some  have  presumed  to  saj"^,  "  If  it  be  only 
once  in  a  man's  life-time  it  may  serve  the  turn,"  as  a 
worthy  person,  now  removed  "from  us,  hath  largely 
.showii ;  as  also  what  the  morals  and  practical  divinity  of 
that  sort  of  men  are.  And  another''  of  quite  a  different 
strain,  who  hath  disciples  more  than  a  good  many  in  our 
time,  in  his  discourse  of  the  human  nature,  would  slil}' 
insinuate,  that  we  are  not  obliged  at  all  to  formal  direct 
acts  of  love  to  God,  from  this  very  passage  of  Scripture  in 
a  Hoblies. 
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lie  next  chapter  of  this  epistle,  This  is  the  love  of  God, 
iiat  we  keep  his  conimandmenls,  1  John  v.  3.  As  if  be- 
cause the  aposlle  would  there  include  all  the  external  ef- 
fects virtually  in  the  principle,  it  was  therefore  fit  to  ex- 
ckule  the  principle  itself  by  the  external  effects.  Nor  in- 
deed was  there  ever  any  time  or  age  wherein  the  heart  and 

e  of  practical  religion  and  godliness  were  so  openly 
struck  at  as  in  our  days,  by  the  perverse  notions  of  some, 
and  the  scorns  of  others  :  as  if  it  were  thought  a  very  fea- 
sible thing  to  jeer  religion  out  of  the  world ;  and  that  men 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  profess  love  to  God,  because  they 
can  have  the  impudence  and  be  so  daring  as  to  laugh  at 
this  and  such  like  things. 

We  are  therefore  so  much  the  more  concerned  to  bestir 
ourselves,  and  to  look  more  narrowly  into  the  very  grounds 
and  bottom  of  our  own  practice  in  the  ways  of  religion. 
We  are  to  consider  whether  indeed  we  have  a  reason  to 
oblige  us  to  be  godly,  yea  or  no ;  and  especially  is  it  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  defend  this  great  principle  and  summary 
of  all  godliness,  Tke  love  of  God.  For  certainly  if  we 
must  yield  to  the  extinction  of  this  principle,  if  a  love  to 
God  maybe  banished  from  among  us,  we  turn  all  our  re- 
ligion iiito  noihing  else,  but  a  mere  piece  of  pageantry. 
How  vain  and  foolish,  how  absurd  and  ridiculous,  things 
were  the  forms  of  religion,  which  we  keep  up  from  time  to 
time,  supposing  this  great  radical  principle  was  to  have  no 
place  nor  exercise  among  us !  To  come  together,  and  make 
a  show  of  devotion  to  him  whom  we  do  not  love,  nor  think 
ourselves  obliged  to  love,  is  nothing  but  inconsistency  and 
contradiction."  And  those  who  came  on  such  terms,  as  oft 
as  they  undertake  to  worship  God,  must  needs  offer  nothing 
but  the  sacrifices  of  fools.  But  it  is  our  business  to  defend 
thi^  principle  ;  to  vindicate  it  against  every  thing  that  can 
be  alleged  asainst  it  by  those  who  would  excuse  them- 
selves from  the  obligation  lo  this  duly,  from  their  not  seeing 
God.  And  that  we  may  the  more  fitly  prosecute  the  pre- 
sent design,  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  these  two  things. 

I.  To  show  the  vanity  and  impertinence  of  this  excuse 
for  not  loving  God,  to  wit,  our  not  seeing  him. 

II.  To  demonstrate  the  intolerable  heinousness  of  this 
sin  notwithstanding,  and  to  show  its  horrid  nature  though 
God  is  not  visible  to  us.  Because  persons  are  apt  upon  this 
ground  or  reason  either  totally  to  excuse  themselves,  as  if 
there  were  no  iniquity  at  all  in  it ;  as  there  are  multitudes 
of  people  who  can  pass  over  their  days  one  after  another, 
without  any  emotion  of  heart  to  love  towards  God  at  all; 
or  else  because  if  they  cannot  obtain  of  themselves  against 
the  clearest  light  to  believe  it  is  no  sin  ;  )'et  they  would 
fain  have  it  to  be  only  a  peccadillo,  or  a  very  little  one. 
"  God,  say  they,  cannot  expect  much  love  from  those  who 
cannot  see  him  I  or  that  such  beings  to  whom  he  is  invisi- 
ble should  mind  him  much,  or  concern  themselves  with 
him  from  day  to  day!"'  Therefore  I  say,  we  shall  endea- 
vour both  to  show,  how  most  impertinenily  this  is  alleged 
as  an  excuse  for  not  loving  God,  or  how  unreasonable  it 
is  to  infer  from  his  invisibility,  that  we  are  under  no  such 
obligation  :  and  after  that,  to  represent  to  you  the  hateful 
nature  of  the  sin:  or  to  show,  that  if  we  love  not  God,  it 
is  not  only  a  sin  notwithstanding  this  pretence,  but  a  most 
prodigious  and  horrid  one  too. 

I.  That  we  may  evince  to  }'ou  the  vanity  of  this  excuse, 
or  the  impertinency  of  alleging  that  we  are  not  obliged  to 
love  God,  because  we  see  him  not,  there  are  these  two 
things  that  v/e  charge  this  excuse  with,  and  shall  labour  to 
make  out  concerning  it;  to  M-ii,  that  it  is  both  invalid  and 
absurd.  It  is  invalid,  because  it  hath  nothing  in  it  which 
a  valid  excuse  ought  to  have.  And  it  is  monstrously  ab- 
surd, and  draws  most  intolerable  ill  consequences  after  it, 
if  such  an  excuse  should  be  admitted  in  such  a  case. 

1.  I  shall  show  the  insufficiency  of  this  excuse,  or  that 
it  is  vain  and  hath  nothing  in  it  which  a  valid  excuse 
should  have.  "  We  do  not  see  God,  therefore  we  are  not 
concerned  to  love  him."  This  will  easily  be  made  out  to 
you  thus.  Whenever  any  thing  is  charged  upon  us  by  a 
law,  and  the  exception  lies  not  against  the  authority  of 
the  lawgiver,  but  only  the  matter  of  the  law  as  applied  to 
us,  no  excuse  can  be  valid  in  that  case,  but  where  the  mat- 
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ter  brought  in  excuse  shall  be  able  to  prove  one  of  these 
two  things:  either  that  what  is  enjoined,  is  in  itself  im- 
possible to  us,  or  at  least  that  it  is  unfit  and  unreasonable 
to  be  expected  from  us.  But  our  not  seeing  God  can 
never  infer  either  of  these.  It  neither  renders  our  loving 
him  impossible ;  nor  unfit  and  unreasonable,  supposing  it 
to  be  possible. 

(1.)  Our  not  seeing  God  doth  not  render  our  loving  him 
impossible.  This  it  is  needful  for  us  rightly  to  understand 
before  we  proceed  any  further.  The  thing  that  we  intend 
to  make  out  to  you  is,  not  that  it  is  possible  to  us  to  love 
God  by  our  own  natural  power.  You  have  heard  already 
enough  to  the  contrary.  He  can  never  be  truly  loved  by 
us,  till  the  Spirit  of  love  is  given  us;  which  is  also  at  the 
same  time  a  Spirit  of  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  Till 
then,  I  say,  it  is  impossible  that  any  should  love  God. 
But  when  he  implants  this  principle  in  us,  he  doth  not 
therefore  render  himself  visible  to  our  bodily  eye,  which  is 
the  seeing  here  meant,  for  we  must  understand  the  word 
in  the  same  sense  in  both  parts  of  the  text.  All  that  we 
have  to  evince  then  is,  that  our  not  seeing  God  as  we  do 
our  brother,  does  not  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  love 
hiro.  So  that  our  present  inquiry  is  not  concerning  the 
power,  that  gives  the  principle  of  lox'e;  but  only  concern- 
ing the  means  that  should  be  made  use  of,  in  order  to  the 
begetting  or  planting  that  principle.  Which  being  under- 
stood, the  several  considerations  following  will  plainly 
evince  to  us,  that  our  not  seeing  God  doth  not  render  it 
impossible  to  us  to  love  him. 

1st,  Consider  that  the  sight  of  our  eye  is  not  the  imme- 
diate cause  or  inducement  of  love  to  anj'  thing,  but  only 
a  means  to  beget  an  apprehension  in  tmr  minds  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  object.  And  then  it  is,  that  is,  upon  the 
perception  of  this  loveliness,  that  we  are  brought  to  love 
the  object  itself.  For  after  the  sight  of  the  eye  there  must 
pass  in  the  mind  an  act  of  the  judgment  upon  the  object, 
before  we  can  be  brought  to  love  it;  otherwise  we  should 
love  or  hate  every  thing  that  we  see  promiscuously,  and 
not  distinguish  objects  of  love  from  objects  of  hatred.  It 
is  only  the  apprehension  of  the  mind,  even  in  reference  to 
objects  of  sight,  that  brings  us  to  love  them.  If  there  be 
any  other  means  of  begetting  an  apprehension  in  our  mind 
concerning  such  and  such  objects,  that  they  are  lovely  and 
fit  to  be  loved,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  see  them 
with  our  eyes.     To  this  we  add, 

2dly,  There  are  other  sufficient  means  to  possess  our 
minds  with  an  apprehension  of  the  loveliness  of  an  object, 
and  more  especially  those  objects  that  are  never  liable  to 
the  sight  of  our  eye.  We  do  not  need  to  insist  much  on  so 
plain  a  case.  It  is  plain  that  there  are  sundry  ways,  by 
which  the  apprehension  of  the  loveliness  even  of  an  invi- 
sible object,  may  come  to  have  place  in  us;  invisible  at 
least  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  our  eye.  To  be  a 
little  particular  here : 

There  is,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  the  unseen  God, 
naturally  a  divine  impression  upon  the  minds  of  men,  by 
which,  when  they  are  put  upon  reflection,  they  must  needs 
own  that  he  is  not  only  a  lovely,  but  the  most  lovely  and 
amiable  object,  and  has  the  best  right  to  claim  their  love. 
Whosoever  they  are  that  do  acknowledge  a  God,  b  must 
also  read  such  attributes  and  properties  of  the  being  of 
God  engraven  there,  importing  that  he  is  the  first  and  su- 
preme object  of  our  love.  No  one  that  acknowledgeth  a 
God,  but  presently  acknowledgeth  too,  that  he  is  good  ; 
that  he  is  true ;  that  he  is  holy;  that  he  is  wise  ;  and  the 
like.  And  then  his  own  heart  must  tell  him,  whether  he 
will  or  no,  that  he  ought  to  be  loved  above  all. 

Again,  our  own  reasonings  from  the  manifest  visible 
effects  and  characters  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  power,  and 
goodness,  that  are  to  be  seen  every  where,  may  also  beget 
an  apprehension  or  judgment  in  us  that  he  should  and 
ought  to  be  loved.  Do  we  live  in  a  world  full  of  the  Divine 
glory,  that  arrayeth  and  clotheth  every  thing  we  can  cast 
our  eyes  upon  ;  and  do  we  want  ground  to  perceive,  that 
this  is  the  lovely  Object  that  ought  to  captivate  all  hearts, 
and  draw  into  a  closure  with  it.self  the  will  of  every  intel- 
ligent creature  1    Moreover, 


there,  is  a  God. 
Chap.  2. 


See  more  of  thus  in  the  Author's  Living  Temple,  Part  L 
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The  express  testimony  of  the  Gospel  is  another  means 
more  apt  still  to  beget  this  apprehension  within  us,  that 
God  is  one  we  should  love,  and  whose  excellencies  do 
every  way  entitle  him,  with  a  most  indisputable  right,  to 
the  highest  degree  and  supremacy  of  our  love.  "  No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time,"  John  i.  18.  What  thenl  Is 
it  therefore  impossible  that  he  should  be  loved  1  Hath  not 
"  his  only-begotten  Son,  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  declared  or  revealed  him  1"  Surely  he  hath  made 
.such  a  declaration  of  him,  given  such  a  prospect  and  view 
of  him  to  the  world,  as  that  every  one  who  will  believe  a 
God,  and  receive  his  report,  must  confess  him  to  be  the 
most  amiable  and  excellent  Being.  Here  all  hearts  ought 
to  meet  and  unite ;  and  this  ought  to  be  the  universal 
centre  of  love.  "  He  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself;"  (2  Cor.  v.  19.)  giving  mankind  a  lovely  prospect 
of  himself  And  in  him,  who  is  Emmanuel,  God  with  us, 
he  is  ready  to  communicate  himself,  and  to  draw  souls  into 
union  with  him,  and  to  a  participation  of  his  own  likeness 
and  felicity.  Who  then  is  there  but  must  acknowledge, 
that  upon  this  representation  he  lays  a  just  claim  to  our 
highest  love  1    Finally, 

There  is  also  the  inward  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  which  the  want  of  seeing  God  is  abundantly  supplied. 
It  is  true,  this  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,  by  which 
we  come  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  God  so  a^  to  love 
him,  is  but  the  portion  of  a  few.  But  it  is  in  the  mean 
time  the  great  fault  and  wickedness  of  every  one  who 
seeks  it  not,  values  it  not,  and  makes  it  not  his  business, 
with  an  earnest  and  restless  importunity,  to  sue  for  it  till 
it  is  obtained.  God  hath  given  no  man  any  cause  to  de- 
spair; but  if  he  seek  that  Spirit,  by  which  he  maybe  so 
known  as  to  be  certainly  loved,  he  hath  given  him  ground 
to  hope  that  he  shall  have  that  knowledge  of  him,  which 
shall  be  efficacious  of  that  love.  God  has  given  no  grounil 
to  any  to  despair,  or  fear  that  they  shall  seek  in  vain  ;  but 
as  our  Saviour  says  in  this  very  case,  If  thej'  seek,  they 
shall  find,  for  he  is  more  ready  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit, 
than  parents  are  to  give  bread  rather  than  a  stone  to  their 
children,  Matt.  vii.  7 — 11.  And  now  that  there  are  so 
many  ways  for  conveying  the  apprehension  into  the  mind, 
which  is  to  be  the  immediate  parent  of  love,  to  wit,  that 
this  object  is  most  amiable;  it  is  more  evident,  that  the 
not  seeing  God,  doth  not  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
be  loved.     And  we  may  further  consider  to  this  purpose, 

3dly,  That  in  sundry  cases  besides,  other  means  than 
sight,  do  suffice  to  convey  such  apprehensions  into  the 
mind,  a-s  to  excite  and  raise  proportionable  affections  in 
the  soul.  Then  why  should  it  not  be  so  in  this  case  1  For 
what  can  any  man  say  why  he  ought  not  to  be  moved  by 
such  apprehen.sions  concerning  God,  as  areb)'  other  means 
brought  into  his  mind  than  by  sight  ]  What !  do  you  love 
nothing,  do  you  never  find  your  hearts  taken  with  any 
thing,  but  that  which  your  eyes  have  seen?  Is  it  an  impos- 
sible thing,  or  what  your  ears  never  heard  of,  for  a  person 
to  love  only  upon  report,  as  being  informed  of  sncli  and 
such  excellencies  and  perfections  in  the  object  ?  Have  not 
many  been  taken  with  the  description  of  a  country  the}- 
have  not  seen  ?  Or  do  we  think  it  impossible  for  a  blind 
man  to  love  his  children,  his  wife,  his  friend  1  Do  we 
imagine  that  such  persons,  because  they  can  see  nothing, 
can  therefore  love  nothing  1  Do  you  not  love  your  life  1 
You  cannot  see  that,  but  onl}'  in  the  effects  ;  and  in  the 
effects  also  you  may  see  the  blessed  God  himself,  who  is 
the  life  of  your  life.  And  who  can  deny,  that  they  have 
notions  in  their  own  minds  of  things  that  are  altogether 
unliable  to  sight ;  which,  if  they  will  but  ask  themselves 
the  question,  they  must  acknowledge  to  be  lovely,  and 
which  many  are  actually  brought  to  love.  For  instance, 
the  notions  of  truth  ;  the  abstract  ideas  of  this,  and  that, 
and  the  other  virtue  ;  things  that  are  never  discoverable 
by  the  ej'^e  ;  who  that  considers,  but  must  acknowledge  a 
loveliness  in  theml  And  how  many  in  fact  are  brought 
into  a  real  and  hearty  love  with  such  fair  and  orderh*  con- 
textures of  truth,  when  they  see  things  do  well  cohere  and 
hang  together  1  The  ideas  of  justice,  fortitude,  humility, 
patience,  temperance ;  how  many  are  there  that  do  really 
love  and  admire  these  virtues,  though  they  only  perceive 
the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  them  by  the  mind,  and  in 
their  effects'? 


So  then  it  is  no  impossible  thing  that  there  may  be  that 
apprehension  in  the  mind  concerning  God,  upon  which  he 
shall  be  confessed  to  be  lovely,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
loved  though  he  is  never  to  be  seen.  The  case  is  the  same 
as  to  other  affections,  and  there  is  a  parity  of  reason  be- 
tween them.  If  it  were  impossible  to  love  any  thing  but 
what  one  sees,  we  are  proportionably  incapable  of  fearing, 
hating,  or  admiring  any  thing  but  what  we  see.  But  let 
any  one  ask  himself  the  question,  whether  he  is  not  many 
times  offended  at  the  mention  of  things  he  doth  not  see  ; 
and  whether  his  heart  is  not  really  afraid  of  things  as  yet 
invisible  ;  or  whether  he  hath  not  been  many  times  raised 
into  an  admiration  of  sundry  things,  of  wliich  he  has  only 
heard  the  report.     And  again,  I  add  in  the  next  place, 

4lhly,  That  many  persons  have  lived  in  this  world  in 
bodies  of  fiesh  as  we  do,  exercising  a  holy  love  to  God, 
notwithstanding  they  never  saw  him.  Therefore  it  is  no 
impossible  thing  ;  for  what  ha.s  been,  may  be.  according 
to  the  old  maxim.  Quod  fieri  potuit,  potest.  Do  we  think 
that  there  have  been  no  lovers  of  God  in  the  world,  who 
have  lived  in  bodies  and  depended  on  sense  as  we  do"? 
God  knows  there  have  been  but  few,  in  any  time  or  age  of 
the  w^orld ;  yet  have  there  not  been  some  who  have  loved 
him,  and  have  not  loved  their  lives  unto  the  death  for  his 
sake?  What  professions  of  love,  what  raptures  of  phrase 
and  expression,  do  we  find  many  times  in  Scripture  from 
those  whose  hearts  were  full  of  and  overflowed  with  love  1 
When  the  fire  burned  M-ithin,  it  could  not  be  withheld 
from  flaming  out.  "  I  w-ill  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength," 
says  David  ;  and  again,  "  I  love  the  Lord,"  that  is,  from 
my  very  bowels,  "  because  he  hath  heard  my  voice  and  my 
supplications,"  Psalm  xviii.  1.  cxvi.  1.  How  full  are  the 
Psalms  of  these  expressions !  and  we  must  suppose  the 
Psalmist  to  be  full  of  an  answerable  sense.  "  As  the  hart 
panteth  for  the  water-brooks,  sopanteth  my  soul  after  thee, 

0  God  !  My  soul  fainteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God ; 
when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God?"  xlii.  1,  2. 
"  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  Hosts  V 
Ixxxiv.  1.  "  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will 

1  seek  after;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  L  ord, 
and  to  inquire  in  his  temple,"  xxvii.  4.  "For  whom  have 
I  in  heaven  but  theel  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  beside  thee,"  Ixxiii.  25. 

Such  expressions  as  these  verbal  ones,  and  some  sig- 
nificantly real  actions  and  sufferings  on  the  account  of 
love  to  God,  will  not  suffer  us  to  doubt  but  that  there  have 
been  true  lovers  of  God,  whatever  there  are  in  our  days. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  there  are  some  even  now.  How- 
ever it  is  to  be  feared,  that  there  are  persons  in  the  world 
who  are  heartily  grieved,  and  vexed  at  the  very  heart,  that 
there  should  be  such  expressions  as  these  now  mentioned, 
in  those  writings  which  they  think  it  convenient  to  ac- 
knowledge as  divine.  For  if  they  did  not  think  thus,  how 
loudly  and  clamorously  would  David  and  those  who 
speak  such  words,  have  been  cried  out  upon  ;  and  perhaps 
be  charged  with  being  fanatics  and  enthusiasts,  as  much 
as  any  in  our  days  ! 

And  that  an  unseen  God  should  be  loved,  and  an  unseen 
Christ,  who  is  also  out  of  sight,  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture 
not  only  as  the  true  character,  but  the  high  glory  of  Chris- 
tian believers.  "  Whom  having  not  seen,"  says  St.  Peter, 
"  ye  love;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  be- 
lieving, ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory," 
1  Pet.  i.8.  This  is  not  barely  affirmed,  concerning  these 
primitive  Christians,  but  spoken  of  them,  as  their  high 
praise  and  encomium;  as  being  a  discovery  of  the  refined- 
ness,  excellency,  and  greatness  of  their  spirits,  who  could 
so  far  lift  up  themselves  above  sense  and  sensible  things, 
as  to  place  their  highest  and  most  vigorous  love  upon  an 
unseen  object.  That  was  glorious  joy,  and  glorious  love, 
placed  upon  what  was  not  seen  ;  a  deserving  object,  at 
least  believed  to  be  such,  though  not  .«een. 

And  so  it  is  we  Icnow  that  the  bles.sed  God  becomes 
visible.  "  By  faith  Moses  endured,  as  seeing  him  who  is 
invisible,"  Heb.  xi.  27.  The  word  of  God  is  a  representa 
tion  of  himself,  and  makes  re-pon  of  all  the  glorious  excel- 
lencies belonging  to  him.  Among  the  rest  this  is  his  pe- 
culiar and  distinguishing  attribute,  "  that  he  cannot  lie," 
Heb.  vi.  IH.    His  truth  is  one  of  those  excellencies;  there- 
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fo.V  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  misrepresent  himself, 
or  say  that  he  is  other  than  he  is,  "For,"  as  the  apostle 
says,  "what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the 
spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  1  even  so  the  things  of  God 
knoweih  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God,"  1  Cor.  ii.  11.  He 
.sure  can  best  tell  what  an  excellent  and  glorious  Being  he 
is  ;  and  as  he  has  told  us  he  is  such  a  one,  (which  it  was 
impossible  he  should  do  if  he  were  not  really  possessed  of 
those  excellencies,)  then  there  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  ought  to  be  loved  infinitely  above 
all.  And  this  hath  been  the  sense  of  many,  whose  practice 
also  hath  been  answerable  .to  it ;  who  have  been  in  this 
world,  living  in  tabernacles  of  clay  and  earth  as  we  do. 
Therefore  it  follows,  that  it  is  no  impossible  thing  Ihat 
God  should  be  loved,  though  he  be  not  seen.  And  sup- 
posing it  not  impossible,  then, 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  easy  to  be  proved  also,  that  it  is 
not  unfit  to  love  God,  for  that  reason.  Sundry  suggestions 
might  be  used  to  enforce  this,  and  afterwards  the  absurdi- 
ties of  this  excuse  might  also  be  brought  in  view.  Indeed 
I  have  had  it  most  in  my  eye,  to  expose  this  absurd  prin- 
ciple, that  men  have  no  need  to  concern  themselves  with 
things  unseen  ;  I  "would  fain,  I  say,  drive  it  out  of  the 
world.  And  if  men  would  but  examine  it  thoroughly,  it 
would  appear  to  them  monstrously  absurd.  To  do  this, 
therefore,  and  set  it  before  their  eyes,  would  be  worth  our 
time,  and  shall  accordingly  be  done  hereafter 
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Upon  the  latter  part  of  the  text  lies  the  main  weight  of 
the  discourse  we  have  in  hand.  "  How  can  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  V  In  which  it  is  plainly  implied, 
that  we  are  still  perpetually  bound  to  love  God,  notwith- 
standing his  being  invisible.  And  the  vehemence  of  the 
apostle's  expostulation  here,  implies  it  to  be  a  luost  in- 
tolerable thing  not  to  do  so.  And  therefore  we  have 
observed. 

That  not  to  love  God  is  a  sin  most  horrid  and  heinous, 
notwithstanding  the  excuse  that  we  see  him  not.  Here  we 
proposed  in  the 

I.  Place,  to  show  the  vanity  and  impertinence  of  this 
excuse  ;  and  then, 

II.  To  demonstrate  the  heinousness  of  this  sin,  and  its 
horrid  nature. 

In  order  to  evince  the  impertinence  of  this  excuse,  there 
were  two  things  which  it  was  charged  with  ;  to  wit,  that 
it  has  nothing  which  a  valid  excuse  should  have ;  and  if  it 
could  be  admitted,  it  would  draw  the  worst  consequences 
after  it. 

1.  It  is  insufficient,  as  we  have  observed,  to  allege  this 
as  an  excuse  for  not  loving  God,  that  we  see  him  not ;  be- 
cause it  is  not  for  this  reason  impossible,  nor  unfit,  that 
God  should  require  this  by  a  law.» 

(1.)  It  is  not  impossible.  For  the  sight  of  our  eye  is 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  our  loving  any  thing,  but  "only 
the  medium  by  which  the  mind  discerns  the  loveliness  of 
the  object.  For  there  are  other  means  besides  this  of  sight, 
to  possess  our  minds  with  the  love  of  certain  things.  And 
since  there  are  such  in  the  present  case,  which  lead  us  to 
the  love  of  God,  and  have  actually  led  others  to  it,  it  is 
therefore  possible  to  be  done,  and  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
proper thing  to  be  the  matter  of  a  law.  We  now  pro- 
ceed, 

(2.)  To  show  that  it  is  not  an  imreasonable  law ;  or,  Ihat 
it  cannot  with  any  colour  be  pretended,  that  it  was  an  un- 
fit thing  that  God  should  lay  a  law  upon  men,  dwelling  in 
flesh  as  we  do,  obliging  them  to  love  an  invisible  being. 
We  shall  here  first  examine  what  can  be  pretended  from 
God's  invisibility,  to  make  it  unfit  to  oblige  men  by  a  law 

*  Prpached  Septpmlier  27th,  1676. 

a  Here  we  showed  that  if  any  thing  be  brought  in  excuse  for  not  obeying 
the  law,  and  the  exception  is  not  against  the  autliority  of  the  law-giver,  but 
to  the  matlerot  the  law,  thai  which  is  alleged  as  a  valid  excuse,  must  be 
able  to  evince  one  of  these  two  things  :  eitlier  that  the  thing  enjoined  by  tliis 
law,  IS  impossible  to  them  on  whom  it  is  enjoined  ;  or  that  at  least,  thoueh 
possible,  yet  it  is  uuht,  and  therefore  unreasonable  to  be  imi>osed.    Ntitlier 


to  love  him ;  and  then  lay  down  some  considerations  to 
evince  that  it  is  most  reasonable  and  fit  that  men  should, 
notwithstanding,  be  under  this  obligation. 

1st,  Let  us  examine  what  may  be  thought  of  as  a  pre- 
tence to  the  contrary,  or  alleged  against  the  obligation  of 
this  law.  Perhaps  some  may  object  against  it  after  this 
manner  :  "  That  admitting  what  hath  been  proved,  that  it 
is  no  impossible  thing  that  Gud  should  be  loved  by  men 
who  see  him  not ;  yet  it  doth  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is 
the  fit  matter  of  a  law.  Many  things  are  possible,  yet  very 
unfit  to  be  enjoined,  especially  those  things  which  are  un 
suitable  to  the  common  inclination  of  a  people.  The 
wisdom  of  law-givers  leacheth  them  to  study  the  temper  of 
their  subjects,  and  to  suit  their  laws  to  them  ;  and  it  would 
be  thought  very  unfit  and  improper  to  make  laws,  that 
should  cross  the  common  genius  of  the  people  ;  and  to  urge 
the  observance  of  them.  But  now  the  dependauce  that  we 
have  upon  sense,  cannot  but  infer  a  disinclination  to  the 
love  of  such  things  as  sight  cannot  reach,  nor  come  within 
the  sphere  and  cognizance  of  our  senses.  To  apply  ihi.s 
to  the  present  case.  Every  man,  by  consulting  himself, 
may  find  a  disinclination  in  his  own  heart  to  the  exercise 
of  love  to  God.  And  what !"  hereupon  may  the  sensualist 
say,  "must  I  be  obliged  to  a  perpetual  war  with  myself? 
to  run  counter  to  all  my  most  natural  inclinations']  to 
neglect  the  things  which  my  own  eyes  tell  me  are  lovely  ; 
and  labour  to  love  an  invisible  being,  of  whom  I  have 
none  but  cloudy  thoughts,  a  very  faint  and  shadowy  ideal 
Who  can  imagine  that  I  should  be  put  into  this  sensible 
world,  with  such  senses  suitable  thereunto,  as  I  find  about 
me ;  and  that  it  must  be  expected  from  me  that  I  must 
even  renounce  my  senses,  run  counter  to  my  very  eyes, 
abandon  the  things  which  so  presently  court  mj'  love,  and 
tell  me  so  feelingly  that  they  are  delightful  1  In  short,  that 
I  must  retire  from  substantial  good  which  I  know,  to  seek 
after  what  appears  to  me  as  a  dark  shadow?  and  which 
whether  there  be  any  thing  substantial  in  it,  I  know  not  V 
Thus  may  the  man  devoted  to  sense  pretend  on  such 
grounds,  that  God  is  not  to  be  loved  by  such  as  we  who 
dwell  in  bodies  of  flesh,  and  have  so  much  dependance 
upon  the  things  of  sense.  Well !  let  us  examine  this  pre- 
tence a  little,  and  see  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  it  to 
make  the  duty  of  loving  God  unfit  to  be  imposed  upon  us 
in  this  our  present  state.  And  there  are  several  things 
here  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  this  matter.     As, 

[1.]  If  we  would  have  this  inclination  to  signily  any 
thing  with  relation  to  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a  law  to 
be  imposed  upon  us,  we  ought  surely  to  examine  whether 
that  inclination  be  good  or  bad,  and  so  judge.  But  can 
there  be  a  worse  inclination  in  any  creature  than  to  disaf- 
fect  the  Author  and  Original  of  its  own  being  1  And  by 
how  much  the  stronger  the  inclination  is  to  evil,  by  so 
much  the  greater  is  the  wickedness  likely  to  prove.  For 
do  not  we  think  every  one  more  wicked  as  he  is  the  more 
wickedly  inclined,  especially  when  he  indulges  his  wicked 
inclinations  1  Doth  not  his  evil  inclination,  I  say,  when 
indulged,  add  to,  and  not  detract  from,  his  wickedness  1 
If  one  be  found  to  have  killed  another,  the  great  thing  in- 
quired into,  is  the  inclination  indulged,  the  intention; 
whether  or  no  it  was  through  malice  prepense.  If  he  did 
the  thing  without  the  design  of  ill  to  the  party,  without 
inclination  or  propensity  to  such  an  action,  he"  is  looked 
upon  ns  innocent.  An  unintended  fact  is  not  punishable 
as  a  crime.  Therefore  to  allege  inclination  in  this  case,  is 
but  to  excuse  one  wickedness  by  another. 

[2.]  Consider  what  would  become  of  this  world,  if  men 
were  to  be  ruled  only  by  their  own  inclination,  or  if  that 
■were  to  be  the  only  rule  by  which  all  laws  relating  to  them 
were  to  be  measured.  What  a  dreadful  state  would  you 
be  in,  if  it  were  permitted  to  any  man  to  rob,  murder,  rifle 
away  your  goods  and  destroy  your  lives,  only  because  he 
is  inclined  to  it !  if  every  one  might  take  from  you  what 
he  would,  and  do  any  imaginable  mischief  to  )'ou  or 
yours,  merely  because  he  hath  a  mind  to  it ! 

of  whicli  will  be  admitted.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  men  considered  under 
the  reigning  power  of  sin,  and  while  they  remain  so.  It  is  so  only  by  a  com- 
pound impossibility :  as  there  is  a  compound  necessity,  by  wliich  a  thing  is 
said  necessarily  to  be,  while  it  is.  But  to  love  God  though  we  see  him  not,  is 
not  a  simple  impossibility  ;  for  then  it  were  impossible  thai  he  should  be  loved 
by  any  one  at  all. 
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And  whereas  the  disaffection  to  Gfod  is  very  common, 
and  rooted  and  confirmed  in  men  by  their  being  disused  to 
converse  with  ihiiij^sabovethereachoCtheir  senses,  (which 
might  tend  to  invi;e  their  hearts  and  attract  their  affec- 
tions,) how  horrid  a  thing  were  it  if  such  a  vicious  custom 
were  to  obtain  the  force  of  a  law !  or,  if  men  were  to  be 
allowed  to  do  so  and  so  wickedly,  onl}^  because  they  have 
been  wont  so  to  do  !  if  the  oftener  the  swearer,  the  drunk- 
ard, the  fornicator,  and  the  murderer,  have  indulged  their 
respective  vices,  the  more  lawful  it  should  be  for  them  to 
continue  such  practices  !  if  men,  in  a  word,  should  be  so 
far  a  law  to  themselves,  as  to  be  permitted  to  do  whatso- 
ev'er  they  have  been  used  to  do  I  or,  as  Seneca  says,  if  a 
reasonable  creature  should  go  like  a  sheep,  not  the  way  he 
ought,  but  that  which  he  has  been  used  to :  what,  I  say, 
can  be  more  unreasonable  and  unfit  than  this"? 

[3.]  It  must  be  considered,  that  though  it  is  the  wisdom 
of  a  ruler  to  regard  the  inclinations  of  a  people  in  making 
laws,  yet  sure  there  must  be  a  distinction  made  between 
things  indifferent  and  things  necessary.  But  is  there  any 
thing  of  higher  and  more  absolute  necessity  than  the  love 
of  God,  though  we  see  him  not  1  Doth  not  our  experience 
tell  us,  that  we  stand  in  need  of  somewhat  that  we  do  not 
see,  in  order  to  the  continuance  of  our  being  1  much  more 
in  order  to  our  happiness.  If  you  had  nothing  but  what 
you  see  to  maintain  life,  do  you  think  it  were  possible  for 
you  to  live  another  moment "!  I  would  appeal  to  the  con- 
siderate reason  of  any  man,  whether  he  were  not  to  be 
thought  a  madman  that  should  say,  "  I  will  be  alive  the 
next  hour  V  Man  !  there  is  somewhat  invisible  and  un- 
seen that  is  the  continual  Susiainer  of  thy  life ;  "  in  whom 
we  all  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,"  Acts  xvii. 
28.  Our  owm  experience  must  convince  us  of  this,  that 
there  is  an  invisible  Being  which  hath  dominion  over  our 
xives,  otherwise  every  man  could  measure  his  own  time. 
But  do  not  we  find  men  die  before  they  are  willing,  and 
when  they  would  lain  live  longer?  Why,  it  is  somewhat 
unseen  that  imposes  this  necessity  upon  them,  "  Here 
thou  must  expire  !"  No  man  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to 
retain  it,  neither  hath  he  power  in  the  day  of  death,  Eccl. 
viii.  8. 

And  again,  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  us  to  be  happy*?  Our 
own  experience  tells  us  that  we  are  not  as  yet  happy  and 
satisfied.  And  common  experience  tells  all  the  worldi,  that 
all  the  things  they  can  see  and  set  their  eyes  upon,  can 
never  make  them  happy  in  this  world.  And  if  we  expect 
tc  bo  happy  in  another,  when  will  our  eyes  lead  us  to  hea- 
ven 1  when  will  sense,  inclination,  and  following  the  cus- 
toms of  this  world,  bring  us  to  blessedness  1  It  were  a 
dreadful  thing,  if  in  a  matter  of  so  absolute  necessil}'^, 
custom  or  inclination  were  to  be  the  measure  of  the  law 
which  must  govern  us.     And  again, 

[4.]  I  add  in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  true  indeed  that 
rulers  do  consider  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  a  people 
under  their  legislature.  And  there  is  good  reason  they 
should  do  so,  and  not  impose  unnecessarily  upon  the  peo- 
ple, things  of  mere  indifferency,  and  so  run  the  hazard  of 
urging  them  into  tumults  about  mailers  of  very  little  con- 
sequence. But  sure  there  is  no  such  need  or  reason  that 
the  great  Author  and  Lord  of  all  things  should  so  much 
concern  himself  what  the  inclinations  of  those  are  whom 
he  is  to  govern.  If  they  dislike  his  laws,  and  have  an  in- 
clination to  tumulluate  or  rebel  against  him,  let  their  dis- 
like and  inclination  be  as  strong  as  it  will.  He  that  sitteih 
in  the  heavens  will  laugh,  and  have  them  in  derision ; 
when  they  say.  Let  us  break  his  bands  a.sunder,  and  cast 
away  his  cords  from  us,  Psal.  ii.  3,  4. 

[5.]  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  consideration 
of  laws  already  made,  and  of  laws  to  be  made.  This  law 
was  made  for  man  when  he  was  no  way  disinclined  to  the 
love  of  God.  It  is  a  law  as  ancient  as  his  being.  He  had 
it  as  soon  as  he  had  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  therefore  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  one  of  the  most  deeply  fun- 
damental things  in  that  law  ;  for  it  is  made  the  summary, 
and  wraps  up  all  laws  whatsoever  in  itself;  for  all  is  ful- 
filled in  love.  And  what !  was  it  reasonable  or  fit  that 
this  law,  so  suitable  at  first  to  the  nature  of  man,  should 
be  then  repealed,  when  he  thought  fit  to  break  and  violate 
it  1  That  were  a  strange  way  of  superseding  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  law,  that  as  soon  as  it  is  transgressed,  it  should 


oblige  no  longer  !  Then  may  any  subject  be  a  sovereign  ; 
since  there  would  be  no  need  of' any  thing  more  to  make 
a  law  cease  to  oblige  him,  than  for  him  to  disobey  it. 

[6.]  Consider  that  our  not  seeing  God  is  so  far  from 
having  a  necessary  tendency  to  preclude  the  love  of  him, 
that  if  things  were  with  men  as  they  should  be,  and  as 
they  have  been  with  some  in  the  world,  it  would  very 
much  promote  our  loving  him.  For  though  we  cannot 
see  him,  yet  we  see  many  things  that  are  great  arguments, 
and  should  be  powerful  inducements,  to  us  to  love  him. 
It  is  tnie  we  do  not  see  God  with  our  bodily  eyes,  but  we 
see  the  effects  of  his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  his  mercy, 
and  patience  every  where  ;  and  of  his  mighty  power  over 
all,  especially  over  those  who  are  for  God  and  lovers  oi 
him. 

If  we  take  a  view,  as  we  can  do  with  these  eyes,  of  the 
beautiful  and  glorious  works  of  his  creation,  we  continual- 
ly behold  in  the  visible  things  that  are  made,  the  invisible 
power  and  Godhead,  (Rom.  i.  20.)  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  adore  and  love.  And  in  the  works  of  his  provi- 
dence and  the  ways  of  his  dispensations  towards  men, 
great  arguments  of  love  do  daily  occur.  And  into  what 
raptures  of  affection  do  we  find  holy  souls  transported 
even  by  the  help  of  their  own  eyes !  the  things  seen  repre- 
senting to  them  the  great  unseen  Object  of  love.  In  what 
an  ecstasy  do  we  find  David,  upon  the  view  oithe  beautj' 
and  glory  of  this  creation  !  "  How  excellent  is  thy  name 
in  all  the  earth,  O  Lord  oxir  Lord,  who  hast  set  ihy  glory 
above  the  heavens !"  What  put  him  into  this  rapture  1 
The  sight  of  his  own  eyes.  He  beheld  "  the  heavens  the 
work  of  God's  hands,  the  moon  and  stars  which  he  had 
ordained ;"  and  therefore  as  he  begins,  so  he  ends  the 
Psalm  in  a  transport ;  "  How  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all 
the  earth  !"  Psal.  viii.  And  thus  our  ovm  eyes  may  serve 
to  be  our  instructors,  and  prompt  us  to  the  love  of  him, 
the  great  Auihor  and  Original  of  all  that  glory  which  we 
find  every  where  diffused  io  this  world. 

The  viewing  God  also  in  the  ways  of  his  providence, 
how  hath  it  excited  the  love  of  hoh'  men  sometimes  ! 
When  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  had  seen  that 
marvellous  work  of  the  sea  divided,  themselves  conducted 
and  brought  safe  through  it,  the  waters  made  a  Mall  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  their  enemies  dead  on 
the  sea-shore,  how  did  this  set  love  on  work  in  them  1  how 
is  the  blessed  God  adored  and  admired  upon  the  account 
of  what  their  eyes  had  seen  of  him  !  "  Who,  .say  they,  is  a 
God  like  unto  thee  1  Who  is  like  to  thee  among  the  gods, 
glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  ]" 
Exod.  XV.  11.  And  afier  the  people  of  God  had  seen  that 
great  salvation  wrought  that  we  find  recorded  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Judges,  what  a  mighty  raisedness  of  heart  do 
we  find  in  the  next  chapter,  all  shut  up  in  this.  "  So  let 
all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord,  but  let  them  that  love 
him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might," 
Judg.  V.  31.  Here  was  love  set  on  work  and  raised  to  the 
height,  so  as  even  to  pour  out  blessings  upon  all  the  lovers 
of  God.  What  a  phrase  of  benediction  is  that,  "  Let  all 
that  love  him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his 
might !"  which  proceeded  from  the  view  of  his  excellent 
greatness. 

So  that  this  pretence,  that  God  is  not  seen,  doth  not 
make  it  unreasonable  or  unfit  that  the  duty  of  love  to  him 
should  be  imposed  upon  men  by  his  law.  They  are  not 
for  this  reascm  necessarily  disinclined  to  love  him,  ajid 
therefore  this  excuse  for  not  loving  him  is  neither  reason- 
able nor  fit,  nor  can  exempt  men  from  the  obligation,  &s 
the  objection  supposes.     Let  us  then  see, 

2dly,  What  can  be  alleged  to  prove,  that  the  love  of 
God  is  most  fit  and  reasonable  to  be  the  matter  of  a  stand- 
ing and  indispensable  law.  And  to  this  purpose,  in  order 
to  show  how  reasonable  this  is,  we  shall  only  note  in  gene- 
ral, that  if  anv  should  object  against  the  fiiness  of  lovina: 
God  on  this  ground,  because  he  is  not  seen,  and  affirm 
that  for  this  reason  men  should  not  be  required  to  love 
him  ;  what  thev  have  to  sav  in  this  case,  if  it  signifies  any 
thing  to  the  purpose,  must  be  as  strong  an  objection  in  all 
cases  of  like  consideratiem.  and  must  at  last  come  to  this; 
that  it  is  unrea-sonable  and  unfit  that  men  should  be  effected 
with  any  thin?  thev  cannot  see.  But  the  falsehood  hereof, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  this  injonction  upon  men,  maj 
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be  gathered  from  this  fourfold  consideration ;  to  wit,  that 
we  may  be  as  sure  of  the  objects  of  the  mind,  as  we  can 
be  of  the  objects  of  our  sight ;  that  those  of  the  former 
sort  are  generally  more  excellent ;  that  we  are  concerned 
in  them,  as  much  at  least,  and  in  many  of  them  mfinitely 
more,  than  in  the  others  ;  and  finally,  that  what  can  only 
be  the  object  of  the  mind  may  be  more  intimately  present 
with  us,  than  those  things  which  are  the  objects  of  sense. 
And  if  we  can  make  out  all  these,  which  I  hope  we  may, 
then  it  must  be  concluded  that  God  is  so  much  the  more 
to  be  loved,  yea,  infinitely  more  than  any  thing  our  eye 
can  see  or  make  a  discovery  of. 

[1.]  We  may  be  as  sure  of  the  real  existence  of  the  ob- 
jects of  our  mind,  as  we  can  be  of  any  objects  of  our  sight ; 
or  in  other  words,  we  may  be  as  certam  of  the  existence 
of  invisible  beings,  as  of  visible  ones.  We  may  frame  a 
notion  of  their  existence  with  as  much  assurance ;  and 
form  certain  conclusions  concerning  their  nature,  though 
they  are  invisible  to  the  bodily  eye.  We  may  especially 
be  most  sure  of  the  existence  of  God,  though  we  cannot 
.see  him ;  more  indeed  than  we  can  be  generally  of  the 
existence  of  visible  things. 

Sometimes  the  objects  of  our  mind  and  sight  meet  in 
one,  there  is  somewhat  visible  and  somewhat  invisible.  As 
for  instance,  in  actions  that  are  capable  of  moral  consider- 
ation, there  is  the  action  itself,  and  there  is  also  the  recti- 
tude-or  irrectitude  of  that  action.  Now  here  is  at  once  an 
object  of  my  sight  and  of  my  mind  ;  and  I  may  be  as  cer- 
tain of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  in  many  instances.  As, 
suppose  I  see  one  strike,  wound,  or  kill  an  innocent  per- 
son ;  or,  suppose  I  see  one  affront  a  magistrate,  injuriously 
or  barbarously ;  here  I  have  the  object  of  my  eye  and  mind 
at  once.  That  the  action  was  done,  I  am  certain,  for  I 
saw  the  stroke ;  and  I  am  no  less  sure  of  the  affront, 
though  that  be  an  object  of  the  mind.  As  soon  as  I  see 
such  an  action  done,  do  not  I  apprehend  it  to  be  ill  done? 
Is  not  the  thing  which  my  mind  apprehends,  as  real  as  that 
which  my  eyes  seel  Am  I  not  as  sure  that  it  was  ill  done, 
as  that  the  action  was  done  at  all  1  though  the  one  falls 
under  my  eye,  and  the  other  only  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  mind. 

Again,  if  we  look  no  further  than  ourselves,  our  own 
frame  and  composition,  we  may  be  as  certain  of  the  ex- 
istence of  what  we  see  not,  as  of  what  we  do  see.  We 
have  a  body.  We  are  sure  we  have  a  body,  for  we  can 
see  it.  It  is  many  ways  the  object  of  ottr  senses,  or  the 
external  organs  that  are  planted  there.  But  we  cannot  see 
our  minds ;  yet  I  hope  we  are  nevertheless  sure  that  we 
have  minds.  We  are  as  certain  that  we  have  somewhat 
about  us  that  can  think,  can  understand,  as  we  are  that 
we  may  be  seen  and  felt.  I  go  not  about  to  determine  now 
■what  it  is  that  thinks,  whether  material  or  not,  mortal  or 
not ;  but  every  man  that  will  consider,  is  as  sure  that  he 
has  a  mind  which  he  cannot  see,  as  that  he  has  a  body 
wliich  he  can  see. 

To  bring  this  matter  home  to  our  present  purpose  con- 
cerning the  Supreme  invisible  Being,  the  blessed  God.  It 
is  most  apparent  that  we  may  be  as  certain  of  his  exis- 
tence as  of^  any  thing ;  and  unspeakably  more  certain  of  his 
constant  existence,  than  we  can  be  of  any  being  whatso- 
ever. There  is  no  man  that  will  use  his  understanding, 
but  must  allow  this.  For,  suppose  an  object  of  sight  be- 
foie  me,  I  am  certain  that  it  doth  exist ;  for  I  see  it.  Now 
the  following  conclusion  may  be  as  certain  to  any  one  that 
considers,  to  wit,  something  is,  therefore  something  .hath 
ever  been.  I  will  appeal  to  any  understanding  man,  whe- 
ther this  be  not  as  certain  as  the  other.  For  if  we  should 
suppose  a  time  when  nothing  ever  was,  when  nothing  ex- 
isted, any  man's  understanding  must  tell  him,  it  was  im- 
possible that  any  thing  should  ever  have  been.  Suppose  a 
season  when  nothing  was,  and  then  was  it  possible  anj' 
thing  of  itself  should  arise  out  of  that  nothing,  when  there 
was  nothing  at  all  conceivable  1  that  a  thing  should  be 
before  it  was,  and  do  something  when  it  was  nothing  1 
Therefore  it  is  hence  most  necessarily  consequent,  that 
there  must  needs  be  some  original,  eternal  Being,  subsist- 
ing of  itself,  that  was  always,  and  never  began  to  be  ;  and 
therefore  was  necessarily,  and  so  can  never  cease  to  be.b 

b  This  argument  is  urged  at  larse,  with  sreat  force  and  strength,  in  the  Au- 
J)or  9  admirable  Treatise,  entitled  the  Living  Temple.    Part  I.  Chap.  Z 
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Let  this  be  but  weighed,  and  let  any  sober  understanding 
judge,  whether  this  conclusion  be  not  as  certain  as  the 
former.  That  is,  compare  these  two  conclusions  together, 
I  see  something,  therefore  something  is ;  and  this  also, 
something  is,  therefore  something  hath  f'ver  been,  some 
original  Being  that  always  was  of  itscif,  and  could  not 
but  be.  A  man,  I  say,  feels  as  great  a  certainty  in  his 
own  mind  concerning  this,  as  concerning  the  other.  He 
must  renounce  his  understanding  as  much  in  one  case,  as 
his  eyes  in  the  othex,  if  he  will  not  grant  this  to  be  certain, 
that  as  some  beings  now  exist,  there  has  been  always  an 
original,  self-existing  Being. 

And  then  supposing  the  existence  of  the  thing  already,  I 
may  form  as  certain  conclusions  concerning  the  attributes 
of  what  I  cannot  see,  as  of  that  which  I  can  see.  To  ap- 
ply this  also  to  the  invisible,  eternal  Being ;  look  to  any 
visible  thing,  and  your  eyes  can  tell  what  are  its  visible 
accidents.  I  look  upon  the  wall,  and  see  it  is  white.  I 
know  it  is  so,  because  I  see  it  is  so.  Cannot  I  as  certainly 
conclude  concerning  this  original,  eternal  Being,  that  he 
is  wise,  holy,  just,  and  powerful  1  I  know  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  wisdom,  and  justice,  goodness,  and  power, 
in  the  world.  I  know  that  these  things  are  not  nothing, 
and  that  they  did  not  come  out  of  nothing;  therefore  they 
must  needs  originally  belong  to  the  original  Being.  Is 
not  this  as  certain,  and  as  plain,  as  any  visible  accident  ot 
any  thing  is  to  a  man's  eye  1  IVIust  not  these  attributes  ne- 
cessarily first  be  in  God,  as  in  their  original  seat  anil 
proper  subject  ]  yea,  a  great  deal  more  certainly,  than  any 
kind  of  quality  we  can  suppose  to  be  lovely  in  the  creature 
can  agree  to  it ;  because,  as  for  the  original  Being,  that 
existed  of  itself;  and  therefore  is  necessarily  and  by  con- 
sequence eternally  and  invariably  whatever  it  is.  There- 
fore since  these  perfections  are  originally  in  God  himself, 
or  derivations  from  him,  what  should  rationally  keep  a  man 
in  suspense,  when  by  the  intervention  of  his  mind  he 
sees  such  an  invisible  object,  but  that  he  should  fall  in 
love  M  ith  that,  as  w^ell  as  with  an}'  visible  object,  that  com- 
mends Itself  as  lovely  to  the  sight.  And  I  should  next 
add, 

[2.]  That  invisible  excellency  is  infinitely  greater  than 
any  visible  excellency  can  be.  As  there  is  a  reality  in 
unseen  things,  and  especially  in  this  invisible  object,  as 
much  as  in  any  thing  we  see  with  our  eyes;  so  there  is 
generally  a  higher  excellency  in  invisible  objects,  than  in 
those  that  are  visible,  and  infinitely  more  in  this  than  in 
other  invisible  objects.  But  this  and  the  other  considera- 
tions I  cannot  reach  to  now. 


SERMON  VII.* 

The  second  head  of  discourse  which  we  are  still  upon 
is  this,  That  men  are  not  released  from  the  obligation  to 
love  God  though  he  be  invisible  ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  an 
evil,  but  a  most  horrid  and  intolerable  one  too,  not  to  love 
him,  notwithstanding  the  excuse  that  we  caniiol  see  him. 
And  this,  as  we  observed,  you  have  from  the  plain  words 
of  the  text ;  inasmuch  as  all  the  force  of  the  apostle's  rea- 
soning depends  upon  it.  For  he  is  endeavouring  to  evince 
how  unreasonable  it  is  we  should  not  love  one  another, 
because  upon  this  would  ensue  that  infernal  thing,  our 
not  loving  God  ;  rather  than  admit  which,  it  is  supposed 
that  men  would  admit  any  thing.  For  the  prosecution  of 
this  truth  we  propose  to  evince,  in  the  first  place,  that  this 
is  a  very  vain  excuse ;  and  have  already  shown  from 
many  considerations,  that  it  is  not  impo.ssible  to  love  God 
in  these  bodies  of  fiesh,  wherein  we  have  such  a  depen- 
dance  on  the  senses ;  neither  is  it  unreasonable  or  unfit 
it  should  be  enjoined  as  a  duty.  Against  the  contrary 
principle  we  have  designed  to  insist  on  sundry  considera- 
tions, and  have  observed  already  in  the 

[1.]  Place,  that  we  may  be  as  sure  of  the  existence  of 
many  invisible  beings,  especially  of  God,  as  we  are  of  any 
that  are  visible.     This  we  have  shown,  and  also  that  it  is 
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as  easy  to  form  conclusions  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
former,  as  it  is  of  the  latter.  Both  these  we  laboured  to 
evince  from  several  instances;  and  concluded  with  obser- 
ving to  this  elfect,  that  since  all  perfections  are  originally 
in  God,  which  we  may  discern  by  the  intervention  of  the 
understanding,  therefore  it  is  as  reasonable  to  love  him,  as 
any  visible  object  how  lovely  soever;  and  more  so  indeed, 
because  he  is  eternally  and  invariably  the  same.  For,  to 
add  something  further  on  this  head, 

I  see  and  converse  often  with  such  or  such  a  person, 
who  because  of  certain  amiable  qualities  that  I  discern  in 
him,  hath  attracted  and  drawn  my  love  ;  but  I  am  never 
sure  those  qualities  will  remain  in  him  always.  I  know 
not  whether  they  be  of  that  kind,  yea  or  no,  that  they  will 
remain.  But  I  most  certainly'  know  that  he  will  not  al- 
ways remain  with  me  the  conversable  object  of  my  love. 
And  therefore  if  sense,  if  the  sight  of  what  is  lovely  in  him, 
be  the  only  ground  of  my  love  to  him,  I  could  never  have 
loved  him  longer  than  my  eye  could  see  him.  For  as  soon 
as  he  is  gone  out  of  my  sight,  I  know  not  but  he  is  gone 
out  of  being,  out  of  the  world,  and  .so  the  object  of  my 
love  may  be  quite  lost.  But  I  know  that  the  eternal  Being 
doth  exist  necessarily,  and  always.  It  is  impossible  that 
God  should  ever  not  exist,  or  ever  be  other  than  he  was  ; 
and  therefore  if  loveliness  and  amiableness  were  found 
there  at  any  time,  it  is  to  be  found  there  at  all  times  ;  with- 
out variableness  and  shadow  of  change,  3'esterday  and  to- 
day the  same,  and  for  ever. 

And  now  upon  all  this,  since  it  is  very  plain  and  evi- 
dent, that  we  may  be  as  certain  conceining  what  we  see 
not,  as  concerning  what  we  do  see ;  as  sure  of  the  exist- 
ence of  invisible  as  of  visible  beings  ;  and  more  especially 
about  the  nature  and  existence  (as  far  as  concerns  us)  of 
the  blessed  invisible  God ;  it  is  plain  that  there  our  love 
ought  to  have  its  exercise,  as  much  as  any  where  else, 
supposing  such  excellencies  to  be  found  in  the  invisible 
things,  as  may  equally  recommend  the  object  to  our  love. 
Therefore  we  add, 

[2.]  That,  invisible  things  are  really  of  far  higher  excel- 
lency, than  those  which  are  visible.  As  the  things  that  Me 
cannot  see  have  as  certain  a  reality  as  those  that  we  can 
see;  so,  I  say,  they  are  of  higher  excellency-  and  this 
blessed  invisible  object  infinitely  more  excellent,  as  we 
must  aclcnowledge,  while  we  acknowledge  him  to  be  God. 
If  we  speak  of  such  things  as  lie  within  the  compass  of 
our  being,  how  plain  is  the  case  and  how  evident  the  in- 
ference !  Sure  the  invisible  world  must  needs  be  of  in- 
comparably greater  excellency  and  glory,  than  the  visi- 
ble world.  And  if  )'ou  reduce  all  kinds  of  being  in  the 
whole  universe  to  these  two  ranks  and  orders,  visible  and 
invisible,  certainly  the  latter  must  be  unspeakeibly  more 
excellent. 

We  who  are  for  our  parts  set  in  the  confines  of  both 
worlds,  visible  and  invisible ;  we  in  whose  very  nature 
both  meet,  unite,  and  touch  one  another,  and  are  as  it 
were  comparted  together ;  we  who  are  of  a  nature  partly 
visible,  partly  invisible,  partly  flesh,  and  partly  spirit,  or 
as  the  language  of  Plato's  school  wa,s,  Nh?,  x»?,  mind  and 
dust  united  into  one  compound;  surely  we  should  not  be 
partial  in  our  judgment  of  this  case.  Who  should  be  im- 
partial if  we  are  not,  who  are  set  as  a  middle  sort  of  crea- 
tures between  the  two  worlds,  and  so  are  capable  of  look- 
ing into  and  surveying  the  one  and  the  other. 

And  if  we  contemplate  both  even  in  ourselves,  methinks 
it  should  be  no  difficult  thing  with  us  to  determine  which 
is  of  greater  excellency,  this  bulk  of  flesh,  or  this  spirit 
which  inhabits  it,  and  keeps  it  from  being  a  dead  lump,  a 
useless,  rotten,  putrid  carcass.  Yea,  if  we  should  supfiose 
the  body  of  a  man  to  be  animated  by  some  inferior  vital 
principle  to  that  of  a  reasonable  spirit,  yet  this  would  be 
the  more  excellent  part.  It  is  true,  we  should  then  have 
before  our  eyes  a  certain  sort  of  human  brute,  of  which 
kind  there  are  but  too  many  in  our  age,  at  least  that  live 
and  carry  it  as  such.  We  should,  in  short,  to  speak  plainly, 
have  somewhat  before  oar  eyes  that  wore  the  mere  shape 
of  a  man,  and  could  hear,  and  see,  and  smell,  and  taste, 
and  move  to  and  fro  this  way  or  that,  and  must  ere  long, 
after  a  few  turns  are  fetched  about,  turn  to  dust,  to  rotten- 
ness, and  corruption.  But  suppose  we  a  spirit  separately, 
such  as  is  wont  to  animate  a  human  body  ;  here  we  have 


to  contemplate  something  that  can  think,  reason,  and  un- 
derstand ;  that  can  form  abstract  notions  of  things,  or  com- 
pare one  thing  with  another;  something  that  can  reflect 
upon  itself,  which  our  eye  cannot  do ;  that  ca«  c^jntrol  and 
correct  the  errors  ofsen.se;  that  can  run  through  the  va.st 
compass  of  known  things  ;  is  capable  of  solving  problems 
and  diflficult  questions;  of  laying  down  principles  and 
maxims  of  truth,  after  having  weighed  and  found  them 
firm,  so  as  that  they  may  pa.ss  current ;  for  such  there  are 
which  pass  unquestionably  every  where  for  undoubted 
principles.  In  a  word,  we  have  here  a  kind  of  being  to 
contemplate,  that  is  capable  of  taking  up  what  lies  within 
the  compass  of  philosophy,  policy,  and  the  whole  human 
orb  of  learning;  of  being  instrxicted  in  all  the  great  mys- 
teries of  mechanical  skill  of  every  kind;  and  in  short, 
that  can  turn  itself  everj^  way;  and  is  of  a  nature  unperish- 
able  and  immortal,  not  liable  to  nor  capable  of  corruption, 
but  must  last  for  ever  and  always  endure.  Who  now 
would  make  any  difficulty  of  owning,  that  this  is  a  far  more 
excellent  thing  than  the  other;  this  spirit,  than  that  shape 
of  a  man  which  merely  lives  1  But  yet  even  this  more  ex- 
cellent creature  which  we  have  been  supposing,  is  some- 
what diminished,  and  falls  beneath  abrighter  order  of  be- 
ings, b}'  its  being  proportioned  to  a  human  body.  And 
upon  this  account  man  is  said  to  be  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels.  Psalm  viii.  5.  at  least  this  is  one  account  that  may 
be  given  of  this  passage;  for  it  is  a  diminution  of  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  that  it  is  proportioned  to  its  habitation,  the 
body.  But  then  consider  those  purely  intellectual  crea- 
tures, of  whom  we  know  not  how  to  fojm  a  notion  which 
shall  be  more  expressive  than  to  call  them  Intelligencies  ; 
inasmuch  as  they  are,  as  far  as  we  can  apprehend  them, 
beings  of  knowledge  and  light,  and  also  of  goodness  and 
love  proportioned  to  that  light  of  theirs;  what  can  noatch 
the  exceltency  of  such  creatures  as  these,  among  Lhewhole 
sphere  of  visible  beings  1 

But  let  us  further  consider  how  vastly  numerous  that 
order  of  creatures  is,  as  we  may  ver^-  well  suppose,  and 
partly  collect  from  intimations  of  Scripture,  where  they 
are  said  to  be  innumerable.  "  The  innumerable  company 
of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"'  Heb. 
xii.  2"3.  How  much  of  glory  and  excellency  must  then  be 
in  the  invisible  world,  beyond  what  we  can  possibly  con- 
ceive of  in  this  lower  visible  region  !  If  we  do  but  bethink 
ourselves  and  consider  what  a  mere  punctilio,  a  little  point, 
this  earth  is  in  which  we  dwell,  in  comparison  of  that  vast 
expanse  that  doth  surround  and  encompass  it  abcjut ;  how 
unspeakably,  how  inconceivably  more  numerous  must  we 
suppose  the  inhabitants  to  be,  that  replenish  those  vast 
.superior  regions  quite  out  of  sight,  than  tho.se  which  in- 
habit and  replenish  this  point  of  earth  !  How  vast,  T  say, 
must  we  suppose  the  invisible  world  to  be,  if  we  consider 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  who  are  parts  of  God's  crea- 
tion, whom  we  have  rea.son  to  think  do  competently  re- 
plenish all  those  va.st  regions  that  are,  when  our  eye  has 
gone  as  far  as  it  cua,  far  more  exceeding  the  reach  of  our 
thoughts.  What  limits  can  we  set  to  the  creation  of  God 
in  our  most  enlarged  thoughts  "?  Finite  we  must  supjiose 
it  to  be  ;  but  alas,  we  are  never  capable  of  measuring  the 
bounds  !  And  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  iseverj'  where 
replenished  with  such  glorious  invisible  creatures  a.-*  we 
speak  of,  in  comparison  of  whom  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  that  ever  were  or  shall  be,  are  but  an  inconsidera- 
ble handful.  Are  we  not  then  to  think  that  the  in\isibie 
world  is  far  more  excellent  than  that  which  is  A-isible  1 

But  then  if  we  a.scend  to  the  great  Author  of  all  things, 
the  blessed  invisible  object  that  we  are  concerned  to  speak 
about,  that  vast  profound  abyss  of  all  excellencies,  perfec- 
tion, and  glory,  how  much  more  must  we  conclude  there 
is  of  excellencv  in  that  sort  of  being  in  gejieral  which  js 
invisible,  than  in  that  which  is  visible  !  If  we  consider  him 
inhabiting  his  own  eiernitv,  if  we  consider  his  immensi;y 
who  was  hefiire  all  time,  whom  "  heaven  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  coniain,"'  (1  Kings  viii. 27.)  every  where 
existiK?,  and  never  not  existing;  in  whom  there  is  an  in- 
finite fulness,  a  rich  fountain  of  being,  life,  wisdom,  power, 
goodness,  and  holiness,  and  whatsoever  we  can  conceive 
under  the  notion  of  excellejicy  and  perfection  :  to  think  of 
such  a  being  that  was  even'  where  before  all  lime  was, 
ami  continuing  to  be  the  same  when  Lime  shall  be  no  mcwe. 
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wliere  no  worlds  are,  and  where  never  any  shall  be,  re- 
plenishing all  the  space  that  we  can  imagine,  and  that  we 
cannot  imagine,  all,  every  where,  and  eternally  full  of  be- 
ing, life,  and  glory !  what  an  object  have  we  now  to  con- 
template, and  think  of  in  the  invisible  order  of  things ! 
And  what  I  would  we  confine  all  excellency  as  well  as 
reality  to  this  little,  minute,  inconsiderable  earth  1  the 
things  that  sense  can  reach  untol  as  if  our  senses  were  to 
be  the  measure  of  all  excellency,  perfection,  and  reality, 
and  it  was  the  same  thing  for  any  thing  to  be  nothing,  or 
at  least  worth  nothing,  as  to  be  out  of  our  sight. 

How  unreasonable  were  such  an  imagination  as  this! 
And  indeed  well  might  we  be  ashamed,  and  count  it  a  re- 
flection upon  our  profession  of  the  Christian  name,  that 
we  may  so  often  read  pagans  discoursing  in  transports  of 
the  Intellectual  Pulchritude,  of  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lency of  mental  and  invisible  things;  while  our  hearts,  in 
the  mean  time,  are  taken  with  nothing  but  what  our  eyes 
can  reach  to  see,  or  our  senses  to  judge  of.  With  what 
raptures  do  some  of  them  speak  of  the  first  pulchritude, 
and  the  self-pulchritude,  or  that  which  is  lovely  of  itself. 
Plato  in  particular  calls  him,  "  The  being  that  is  with  itself, 
always  agreeing  to  itself,  always  existing  uniformly,  never 
varying  from  itself,  and  lasting  always."  Thus  he  speaks 
of  the  first  original  Beauty,  meaning  the  great  object  that 
Ave  now  speak  of,  to  wit,  the  invisible  God.  But  what  a 
degeneracy  is  it  to  measure  the  objects  of  our  love  by  the 
.sight  of  the  eye  !  whereas  there  is  nothing  fair  or  good,  as 
philosophers  speak,  but  what  hath  its  derivation  from  the 
first  pulchritude ;  or  as  it  hath  a  kind  of  precarious  beauty 
and  comeliness  derived  to  it  from  him,  who  is  the  first  and 
original  Beauty.  If  then  we  seriously  bethink  ourselves 
of  this,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  prime  object 
of  our  love  lies  among  the  invisible  things.  If  we  will 
but  use  our  thoughts,  we  must  say  thtts;  this,  I  say,  must 
be  the  conclusion,  if  we  will  not  profess  brutality,  and  re- 
nounce our  humanity;  that  is,  deny  that  we  are  human 
and  reasonable  creatures. 

But  because  here  it  may  possibly  be  said,  "  That  admit- 
ting there  be  so  great  excellency  and  glory  in  the  invisible 
sort  of  beings,  5'-et  we  are  to  love  where  we  are  concerned; 
we  are  to  place  our  love  among  things  with  which  we  have 
to  do,  and  upon  which  we  have  dependance  ;  but  how 
little  can  we  have  to  do  with  things  invisible,  and  out  of 
our  sight!"     Therefore  I  add, 

[3.]  We  are  a  great  deal  more  concerned  about  invisi- 
ble than  visible  things.  They  are  of  much  more  import- 
ance to  us,  as  well  as  of  greater  excellency  considered  in 
themselves.  It  will  certainly  be  found  one  day,  that  faith, 
holiness,  humility,  meekness,  mortifiedness  to  this  world, 
a  mastery  over  insolent  and  brutish  passions,  tranquillity, 
peace,  and  composure  of  .spirit,  those  great  ornaments  of 
the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  are  of  unspeakably  more  con- 
cernment, than  all  the  things  of  the  visible  world  besides. 
These  are  of  greater  importance  to  our  present  comfort, 
and  to  our  future  and  eternal  well-being,  than  whatsoever 
our  .senses  can  bring  to  our  notice.  But  the  invisible  God 
is  so  most  of  all,  who  is  infinitely  beyond  and  above  all. 

And  what !  will  any  pretend,  that  they  have  no  concern 
with  God,  because  they  cannot  see  himl  no  concern  with 
him,  "in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  nnd  have  our  being, 
and  in  whose  hand  our  breath  is,"  without  whom  we  can- 
not move  a  hand  or  lift  a  foot,  or  think  a  thought,  or  live  a 
moment  1  Have  we  no  concern  with  him?  none  in  this 
present  state  1  Or  are  we  the  less  concerned  with  God, 
because  we  see  him  not"?  May  we  not  be  convinced,  if  we 
will  allow  ourselves  to  think,  that  it  is  somewhat  invisible 
which  our  life  and  being  depend  upon  1  For  we  know  our- 
selves to  be  depending  beings.  We  do  know  and  feel,  yea 
our  own  thoughts  and  hearts  must  instruct  us  in  this,  that 
we  are  not  self-subsistent.  We.have  not  in  our  own  hands 
the  measure  of  our  time,  nor  the  command  of  our  own 
concernments.  We  find  ourselves  controlled  and  over- 
ruled m  many  things  every  day.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  things  that  we  would  have  otherwise,  if  we  could 
tell  how.  There  is  something  invisible  to  which  we  owe 
our  breath,  and  that  hath  dominion  over  us,  whether  we 
mind  it  or  not.  And  have  we  no  concern  with  that  beinjj, 
which  hath  such  immediate  power  over  our  lives,  and  all 
our  comforts,  in  this  present  state  and  world  1    But  what 


talk  we  of  measuring  our  concernments  by  this  present 
state  ■?  Have  not  our  own  souls  a  secret  consciousness  in 
them,  that  they  are  made  for  eternity  1  for  a  world  where 
they  are  to  be  perpetual  inhabitants,  after  a  little  short 
time  is  over  1  And  have  we  not  therefore  now  in  this  life 
most  to  do  with  invisible  things,  especially  with  the  great 
invisible  Lord,  both  of  the  visible  and  invisible  creation  1 

We  should  soon  know  ourselves  to  be  most  concerned 
with  what  is  invisible,  and  most  of  all  with  God,  if  we 
would  but  understand  the  state  of  our  case.  We  know 
ourselves  to  be  creatures.  We  did  not  come  into  this  world 
of  our  own  choice,  or  by  our  own  contrivance.  We  made 
not  ourselves,  neither  was  it  the  object  of  our  choice, 
whether  we  would  be  of  this  or  that  rank  or  order  of  crea- 
tures ;  but  were  put  into  that  rank  of  beings  wherein  we 
are,  by  a  superior  and  higher  hand.  Yea,  considering  what 
sort  of  being  it  is  we  have,  and  what  a  nature  the  great 
Author  and  Parent  of  all  nature  hath  furnished  us  with, 
it  is  easy  for  us  by  a  little  reflection  to  come  to  this  know- 
ledge, that  we  are  not  what  he  made  us;  that  we  are 
fallen  creatures  as  well  as  reasonable  ones;  that  we  have 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  him  that  made  us  ;  that  we  are 
absolutely  at  his  mercy;  that  there  is  such  a  darkness  and 
blindness  upon  our  minds  and  understandings,  and  such  a 
stupidity  and  death  possessing  our  very  souls,  that  can 
never  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  first  formation  of 
such  a  creature  by  the  hands  of  God.  Lastly,  we  may 
find,  that  we  are  become  impure  and  corrupt ;  that  there 
are  perverse  sinful  inclinations  and  affections,  which  we 
ourselves  cannot  but  disapprove  of,  and  disallow  upon  re- 
flection :  and  that  hereby  we  are  under  a  very  egregious 
guilt,  and  so  subject  to  wrath  and  eternal  punishment.  If 
we  would  but  allow  ourselves  to  consider  this  as  our  state, 
we  should  soon  know  that  we  have  more  to  do  with  the 
invisible  God,  than  with  all  the  world  of  visible  things. 
Yea  further,  how  amiable  would  he  appear  in  our  eyes,  if 
we  did  but  understand  ourselves!  if  we  would  but  take 
notice  what  dark,  blind  creatures  we  are,  how  would  it 
recommend  him  to  us,  who  is  represented  as  the  light  of 
our  eyes,  and  the  life  of  our  hearts !  In  a  word,  if  we 
would  but  consider  what  deformed  creatures  we  are,  how 
impure,  and,  alluding  to  the  expression  in  Job,  (Job  ix.  31.) 
so  plunged  in  the  ditch,  that  our  own  clothes  might  abhor 
us,  O  how  delectable  would  the  thoughts  of  him  be  !  how 
lovel)''  would  he  be  in  our  eyes  that  brings  such  overtures 
of  purification  to  us !  I  will  .sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you,  and  j^e  shall  be  clean  from  all  your  filthine.ss;  and 
from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25.  And 
he  that  offers  this,  will  certainly  effect  it  in  all  those  wlio 
are  designed  for  a  blessed  commerce  with  him  for  ever,  in 
order  to  make  them  perfect  in  his  own  comeliness. 

Then  again,  if  we  consider  how  liable  we  are  to  hi.s 
wrath,  how  fast  bound  with  the  cords  of  our  own  guilt, 
how  amiable  would  that  notion  and  name  of  God  be  to 
us,  which  was  proclaimed  to  Moses,  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  for- 
giving iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,"  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,7. 
But  we  measure  things  by  the  sight  of  our  own  eye,  be- 
cause we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  take  any  cognizance 
of  the  true  state  of  our  own  case.  Whereas  if  we  did  but 
consider  the  matter,  and  give  ourselves  leave  to  think  and 
inquire,  we  should  know  there  are  things  which  concern 
ustmspeakably  more,  that  are  out  of  sight,  than  what  come 
under  our  view  day  by  day ;  and  that  especially  we  are 
most  concerned  with  him  who  is  least  in  our  sight,  and 
most  remote  from  the  view  of  our  external  eye.  And  then 
add  to  all  this, 

[4.]  That  invisible  things  are  a  great  deal  more  capable 
of  being  intimate  to  us,  or  we  may  be  infinitely  more  con- 
versant with  them,  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  with 
things  that  are  seen.  We  love  a  friend  whom  we  have 
often  seen  ;  and  it  may  be,  the  oftener  we  have  seen  him 
the  more  we  love  him.  But  we  cannot  be  with  this 
friend  always.  The  dearest  friends  mu.st  part.  We  can- 
not have  him  perpetually  in  our  bosom  to  converse  with  in 
a  friendly  manner.  A  great  many  things  mu.st  concur  to  the 
entertainment  of  our  friends  with  delight,  and  to  converse 
with  them  with  pleasure.  For  instance,  they  must  be  in  a 
pleasant  humour,  and  at  leisure  for  converse.    We  many 
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times  -wait  for  visits,  and  they  are  not  given  ;  or  we  design 
them,  but  are  disappointed.  Messengers  may  be  sent  to 
this  or  that  place,  one  ai'ler  another;  and  yet  two  J-riends, 
that  would  converse,  cannot  be  hrought  together.  Be- 
sides, when  we  are  conversing  with  such  lower  objects  of 
our  love,  we  must  make  use  of  speech,  and  are  fain  to  cm- 
ploy  words,  those  necessary  but  imperfect  instruments,  or 
meclia  of  conversation.  But  we  cannot  convey  by  words 
our  full  and  clear  apprehensions  to  others,  so  as  to  let  them 
know  all  that  we  would  have  them  know.  .And  most  of 
the  controversies  in  the  world,  about  matters  of  opinion  in 
religion,  do  arise  from  hence,  that  men  cannot  be  brought 
to  imderstand  one  another.  I  cannot  tell  how  to  make 
another  master  of  my  thoughts,  but  one  way  or  other  the 
notion  will  be  misrepresented,  and  so  not  lie  so  distinctly 
clear  in  another's  mind,  as  it  doih  in  his  that  would  pro- 
pagate it.  But  if  we  could  this  way  infuse  into  them  a  full 
and  clear  knowledge- of  what  we  ourselves  do  intend,  yet 
we  cannot  thereby  infuse  a  living  sense,  nor  convey  the 
affections  that  are  in  our  own  bosoms  to  another  by 
words. 

But  how  intimately  conversant  may  we  be  with  the 
invisible  God,  and  that  blessed  Spirit  that  understands  not 
only  our  words,  but  our  sighs  and  groans,  and  the  living 
sense  thereof  that  is  unutterable.  God  can  also  be  conver- 
sant with  us  whithersoever  we  go,  wheresoever  we  are,  so 
that  as  soon  as  we  are  minded  to  retire,  vve  find  him  with 
us.  As  soon  as  we  retire  into  ourse^lves  with  a  design  to 
converse  inwardly  with  the  living  God,  he  is  immediately 
present  with  us,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  converse  with  him  as 
with  our  own  thoughts.  As  soon  as  we  think,  so  soon  are 
we  with  God,  and  as  soon  is  he  with  us.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  we  find  him.  We  look  unto  him  and  are 
lightened.  Thus  with  a  cast  of  the  eye  the  soul  is  filled  ; 
it  finds  itself  replenished  with  a  divine  and  vital  light,  that 
difluseth  the  sweetest  and  most  pleasant  influences  and 
savours  through  the  soul. 

Surely  then,  what  is  invisible,  and  most  of  all  the  blessed 
God,  is  most  fit  for  our  converse;  an  omnipresent  God, 
who  is  everywhere  present  with  us  in  the  very  first  instant ; 
so  that  there  are  no  bodies,  or  other  circumscribing  circum- 
stances, to  withhold  and  divert  that  commerce  between 
him  and  us;  but  he  is  with  us  in  our  walking  in  the  way, 
in  our  sitting  down  in  our  houses,  in  our  lying  down  in 
our  beds,  in  any  wilderness,  in  any  den  or  desert.  Certain- 
ly it  can  be  no  way  unfit,  that  he  should  be  chosen  for  our 
converse,  and  for  the  great  object  of  our  love,  though  we 
cannot  see  him.  Our  not  being  able  to  see  him  detracts 
nothing  from  the  reasonableness  of  placing  our  love  there, 
upon  all  these  accounts.  Therefore  the  pretence  for  our 
not  loving  God  because  he  is  invisible,  is  altogether 
insufficient,  and  carries  nothing  in  it  that  a  valid  excuse 
should  have  to  make  it  so.  I  should  now  proceed  to  show 
the  intolerable  absurdities  of  not  loving  God  because  he  is 
invisible;  but  the  time  doth  not  give  me  leave  now  to 
speak  them. 
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Having  in  the  three  last  discourses  shown  the  invalidity 
of  the  excuse  for  not  loving  God,  drawn  from  his  invisi- 
bility, we  now  proceed  in  the 

2.  Place,  To  evince  more  fully  the  obligation  -w^e  are 
under  to  this  duly,  and  to  show  the  intolerable  absurdity 
of  this  excuse,  that  is,  of  pleading  that  we  do  not  love  God. 
only  because  we  cannot  see  him.^     For, 

(1.)  It  would  infer,  that  we  are  to  be  affected  or  moved 
with  no  invisible  thing  whatsoever;  or  that  nothing  but 
what  can  strike  our  senses  ought  to  touch  our  hearts. 
For  if  this  be  a  good  reason  in  the  present  case,  we  do  not 
love  God  becau.se  we  cannot  see  him,  wheresoever  the  case 
is  alike,  the  rea,son  will  be  so  too ;  and  so  we  are  to  be 
moved  by  nothing  at  all,  but  what  is  to  be  seen.  No 
threatening  danger  then  is  to  be  feared  or  provided  against, 
and  no  distant  good  to  be  cared  for ;  and  so  our  greatest 
*  Preached  Octol)er  lltli,  1676. 


concernments,  that  should  urge  us  more  than  all  others, 
rnu.st  be  quite  thrown  aside.  Our  business  for  eternity 
and  another  world,  the  apprehensions  of  which,  men  can- 
not quite  abolish  out  of  their  minds,  must  all  stand  .still; 
and  we  live  at  such  a  rate  that  no  man  will  be  able  to  give 
a  tolerable  account  what  he  liveth  for,  or  what  his  business 
in  this  world  is.  For  it  is  altogether  inconceivable  for 
what  purpose  such  a  creature  as  man  is  should  be  here  in 
this  world,  furnished  with  .so  much  higher  and  nobler 
faculties  than  the  brute  beasts,  and  yet  to  do  no  other  busi- 
ness but  what  they  might  do  as  well  as  we. 

(•2.)  It  would  hence  be  consequent,  that  the  blessed  God 
would  be  everlastingly  excluded  our  love,  or  that  he  could 
never  be  loved  by  his  reasonable  intelligent  creature,  for 
an  eternal  reason  ;  because  he  can  never  be  seen,  as  we 
see  our  brother  with  eyes  of  flesh.  None  of  us  in  this 
sense  can  ever  behold  God;  and  if  this  reason  be  conclu- 
sive, to  all  eternity  he  must  be  excluded  our  love.  And 
so  it  may  be  affirmed  even  of  his  reasonable  creatures, 
"  None  do  love  him,  nor  ever  shall."     And  again, 

(3.)  According  to  this  way  of  reasoning,  God  would  lo.'-e 
his  interest  in  our  love  by  the  excellency  of  his  natuie. 
And  how  monstrously  absurd  is  it,  that  by  how  mucli  the 
more  excellent  an  object  is,  so  much  the  less  it  should  ie 
loved!  For  it  is  owing  to  the  excellenc)'  of  his  nature  and 
being,  that  God  cannot  be  seen.  And  is  it  not  a  horrid 
consequence,  that  because  he  is  so  excellent  as  he  is, 
therefore  he  is  not  to  be  loved  ?  Nothing  is  more  manifest, 
than  that  by  how  much  the  more  excellent  any  thing  is,  so 
much  the  more  it  is  remote  from  our  sight.  And  shall 
this  be  admitted  a  as  principle,  that  by  how  much  the  more 
excellent  any  thing  is,  the  less  it  shall  be  loved'?  Shall 
God  lose  his  interest  in  our  love,  merely  because  he  is  so 
excellent  and  perfect  as  he  is  1  or  shall  he  for  this  reason 
be  less  loved  than  visible  objects  are  1  Again, 

(4.)  All  commerce  would  hereupon  cease,  or  rather 
never  be,  between  the  blessed  God  and  his  inielligent 
creature,  at  least  all  intellectual  commerce  suitable  to 
such  a  creature.  For  if  this  were  a  good  reason,  He  is  not 
to  be  seen,  therefore  he  is  not  to  be  loved,  it  would  also 
follow,  that  he  is  not  to  be  trusted,  feared,  or  obeyed.  All 
which  would  infer,  that  God  hath  made  an  intelligent 
being  with  whom  he  can  converse  no  M-ay  suitable  to  its 
nature,  than  which  nothing  can  be  thought  more  absurd. 
Further, 

(5.)  AH  differences  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  such  a 
ca.se,  would  be  quite  taken  away,  or  all  app-rehensions  of 
them,  from  among  men.  For  the  rectitude  or  irrectitude 
of  actions  is  not  to  be  judged  of  nor  discerned  by  the  sight 
of  our  eye.  We  cannot  by  this  means  alone,  tell  whethei 
this  or  that  thing  be  right  or  wrong.  And  this  by  conse- 
quence would  necessarily  render  mankind  incapable  oi 
being  governed  by  laws ;  because  the  reason  why  a  \aw 
should  oblige,  doth  not  fall  under  any  man's  sight.  Tht 
decency  and  fitness  of  a  thing  the  eye  does  not  reach ;  foi 
to  discern  this  is  the  business  of  the  mind.  And  so  it 
would  be  left  altogether  impossible  for  any  one  to  assign 
a  reason,  why  it  should  be  more  congruous  to  equity  and 
justice  for  one  to  embrace  his  friend,  than  to  murder  him  ; 
why  a  man  should  relieve  the  poor  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves, rather  than  oppress  them;  or  why  a  man  .■<hould 
not  as  well,  and  with  as  great  reason  and  equity,  affront  a 
ruler,  as  obey  him  and  be  subject  to  his  authority  1  So 
that  in  short  j'ou  take  away  the  foundation  of  conver.se 
with  man,  at  the  same  time  you  take  away  the  foundation 
of  religious  converse  with  God  and  invisible  things.  By 
this  kind  of  argument  you  not  only  overturn  the  practice 
of  godliness  and  piety,  which  is  a  great  part  of  that  love  to 
God  we  ought  to  be  e.xercised  in,  but  you  do  as  effectually 
by  the  same  means  destroy  all  civil"  commerce  between 
man  and  man,  howsoever  related  ;  and  leave  no  founda- 
tion for  human  society,  considering  the  members  of  it  in 
relation  to  governors  or  rulers,  and  to  one  another.     And, 

((').)  It  would  hence  follow,  that  the  original  constitution 
of  man's  nature  was  made  up  of  inconsistencies;  nothing 
else  but  a  piece  of  self-contradiction.  That  is,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do  a  thing,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  impos- 
sible. It  is  necessary  by  the  constitution  of  the  human 
nature  that  man  do  love  a  kuuwn  good,  and  therefore  most 
a  See  Sermon  V.  p.  662. 
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of  all  the  Supreme  Good,  which  may  be  certainly  known 
to  be  what  it  is,  the  absolutely  best,  the  highest  and  most 
excellent  Good,  as  hath  been  already  shown;  and  }-et  by 
this  argument  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  this.  So  ab- 
surd is  this  maxim  or  pretence,  that  we  are  not  to  be 
afiected  with  invisible  things,  and  are  under  no  obligation 
to  love  God,  because  we  see  him  not !     In  the  last  place, 

(7.)  It  would  also  be  consequent  from  hence,  that  man 
must  be  a  creature  from  the  very  first  made  only  to  be 
miserable.  For  it  is  impossible  that  sense  should  ever 
afford  him  relief  against  internal  evils,  or  ever  supply  him 
wit'.,  suitable  and  "satisfying  good.  How  then  can  he  be 
otlierwise  than  miserable"? 

Sense  cannot  afford  him  relief  against  internal  evils,  and 
no  man  can  exempt  himself  from  them,  nor  give  himself 
any  security  that  he  shall  never  be  invaded  by  such.  Let 
there  be  never  so  great  a  calm,  and  according  to  his  pre- 
sent apprehension  let  all  things  be  never  so  well  now ; 
yet  no  man  can  assure  himself,  that  he  shall  never 
meet  with  any  inward  pangs ;  that  he  shall  never  have 
cause  to  complain  of  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty  besetting 
and  overwhelming  his  soul,  even  ready  to  cut  him  off. 
These  things  have  invaded  as  fortified  breasts  as  any  our 
age  can  afibrd ;  and  no  man  knows  when  he  is  secure 
from  them.  And  suppose  they  do  invade  a  man,  and  con- 
science, molested  by  known  and  often  repeated  wickedness, 
does  at  length  avvalce,  and  grt>w  furious  ;  pray  where  shall 
relief  be  had  1  Will  the  things  of  sense  afford  it  1  Will 
they  ease  such  pangs,  or  work  oft'  agonies  of  this  nature  1 
In  such  a  state  of  mind,  for  a  man  to  feast  himself  with  the 
objects  of  sense,  or  with  that  which  pleases  the  eye,  would 
be  as  impertinent  as  music  to  a  broken  leg,  or  fine  clothes 
for  the  cure  of  a  fever  or  an  ulcerous  body. 

Nor  can  sense  be  the  inlet  to  a  man  of  any  suitable  or 
satisfying  good.  Let  experience  witness.  To  those  who 
have  all  sensible  enjoyments  to  the  full,  I  would  say, 
"Are  you  happy?  Can  you  pretend  to  want  any  thing 
that  sense  can  possibly  supply  you  with  to  give  pleasure 
to  your  .spirits  1  Have  you  not  what  you  would  have  1 
and  yet  can  you  say.  All  is  full  and  well  V  Undoubtedly 
what  was  the  wise  man's  experience,  would  be  every  man's 
that  were  at  leisure  to  consider  the  case ;  The  eye  is  not 
satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing, 
Eccles.  i.  8.  Sen.se,  let  it  be  gratified  never  so  much,  will 
still  live  unsatisfied,  will  be  always  craving  and  never  con- 
tented. And  therefore  by  this  supposition  it  must  needs  be 
consequent,  that  man  could  be  created  for  no  other  state 
than  a  state  of  misery.  But  how  absurd  were  it  to  suppose, 
that  the  God  of  all  goodness  had  made  a  creature,  whom  it 
should  be  impossible,  even  to  himself,  to  make  happy  !  (for 
it  is  impossible  to  his  nature  ever  to  make  himself  visible 
to  an  eye  of  flesh  ;)  and  that  it  should  be  only  possible  to 
terrify  and  torment  his  creature,  but  not  to  satisfy  it  and  do 
it  good  !  All  these  things  do  plainly  evince  that  this  excuse, 
to  wit,  we  cannot  love  God  because  we  see  him  not,  is  not 
only  insutficient,  but  also  most  absurd.  Then,  say  we,  it 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  at  all,  and  men  are 
.still  under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  the  love  of  God 
notwithstanding. 

But  here  it  may  possibly  be  suggested  to  the  thoughts 
of  some,  "  Admit  it  to  be  a  duty  to  love  God,  although 
we  cannot  see  him.  We  acknowledge  that  his  invisibility 
renders  it  not  impossible  nor  unreasonable  to  love  him  ; 
and  therefore  we  see  the  excuse  is  insufficient,  and  that 
many  inconveniences  and  absurdities  would  ensue  upon 
making  it.  But  though  it  will  be  no  entire  excuse,  yet  it 
will  sure  be  a  great  alleviation.  And  methinks  the  love  of 
God  in  this  world  .should  not  be  so  strictly  urged  ;  or 
though  we  should  not  live  in  the  exercise  of  this  duty,  it 
should  not  be  represented  as  so  very  great  a  crime."  There- 
fore in  answer  to  this  we  are  to  evince  to  you  according 
to  what  was  proposed, b 

II.  The  greatness  and  heinousness  of  the  sin  of  not  lov- 
ing God,  notwithstanding  this  excuse  that  we  do  not  see 
him  ;  that  it  not  only  leaves  it  a  sin  still,  but  a  most  hor- 
rid one.  And  this  will  appear  if  we  consider  sundry  things 
that  I  have  to  mention  to  you,  which  will  show  it  to  be 
injurious  to  ourselves  and  others,  but  chiefly  to  the  blessed 
God  himself,  the  great  Author  of  our  being, 
b  Seo  page  6Si 


1.  It  cannot  but  be  a  most  horrid  thing,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  most  injurious  distortion  of  our  natural  faculties.  And 
therein  it  is  injurious  even  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  nature, 
and  to  God,  the  great  Author  and  Parent  of  all  nature,  at 
once.  For  what  do  we  think  he  has  given  us  such  faculties 
for,  as  we  find  the  nature  of  man  to  be  enriched  with  1 
Why  hath  he  given  us  a  mind,  originally  capable  of  know- 
ing him,  and  that  could  once  retain  God  in  his  knowledge ; 
or  a  will  that  could  then  embrace  him  by  love  1  It  must 
needs  be  a  very  injurious  perversion  of  our  own  faculties, 
to  withhold  and  divert  them  from  the  prime,  the  best  and 
highest  use,  whereof  they  were  originally  capable.  And  it 
is  a  very  unaccountable  thing  that  it  should  be  thus,  that 
man  should  have  a  power  given  him,  originally  ordained 
by  the  very  designation  of  the  God  of  nature  to  such  and 
such  purpo.ses,  and  that  it  should  never  be  applied  there- 
unto. Not  to  love  God  is  to  set  those  faculties  one  against 
the  other,  and  both  of  them  against  him. 

2.  It  is  a  most  vile  debasing  of  ourselves,  and  a  sordid 
depression  of  our  own  souls.  By  love  we  most  strictly 
join  ourselves  to  that  which  is  the  object  of  our  love,  and 
enter  into  the  closest  and  most  inward  union  with  it.  And 
what  is  it  that  we  love,  while  we  love  not  Godl  Are  not 
the  things  which  our  love  terminates  upon,  such  as  we 
should  even  be  ashamed  to  think  of  separately  and  apart 
from  him  1  What  is  there  that  is  not  base,  when  severed 
from  God,  or  if  we  do  not  eye  and  consider  him  in  it  1 
We  cannot  conceive  of  any  creature  whatsoever,  not  even 
of  the  best  and  most  noble,  but  as  of  a  most  horrid  idol,  if 
made  the  terminative  object  of  our  love,  taken  apart  from 
God,  and  not  considered  or  regarded  in  subordination  to 
him  who  is  supreme.  And  as  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  a 
man,  there  is  nothing  that  so  defiles  it,  that  renders  it  so 
impure,  as  spiritual  idolatry  does.  A  vile  and  filthy  thing, 
that  the  spirit  of  a  man  should  be  alienated  from  God,  and 
prostituted  to  an  idol !  For  we  make  any  thing  so,  that 
we  make  the  supreme  object  of  our  love.  And  so  in  efliect 
we  join  ourselves  to  vanity,  as  idols  are  wont  to  be  called  ; 
to  that  which  is  not  only  vain,  but  by  this  means  made 
odious  and  loathsome. 

And  how  deep  a  resentment  should  this  be  to  us,  that 
so  excellent  a  thing  as  the  spirit  of  man,  God's  own  off- 
spring, should  sufler  so  vile  a  dejection  !  that  it  should  be 
depressed  and  debased  unto  such  meanness  as  to  join  it- 
self to  vanity  and  dirt,  when  it  might  be  united  with  the 
God  of  glory,  with  the  fulness  and  excellency  of  the  Deity  ; 
yea,  and  when  it  is  apparent,  that  by  the  original  designa- 
tion of  that  nature  he  hath  given  u.s",  we  were  at  first  made 
capable  thereof!  For  how  came  we  by  that  love  which  we 
find  in  our  nature  1  We  plainly  see  we  can  love  somewhat. 
While  we  love  not  God  there  is  something  or  other  thai 
we  do  love;  yea,  and  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  our  na- 
ture, not  to  love  something  or  other.  And  hath  he  "  plant- 
ed a  vineyard,  and  shall  he  not  eat  of  the  fruit  thereof?" 
1  ^or.  ix.  7.  He  haih  planted  that  love  in  our  natures 
which  we  have  made  vile,  by  alienating  it  from  him,  and 
which  may  yet  be  made  a  sacred  thing  by  being  sanctified 
and  turned  upon  God  again.  For  it  is  the  object  and  a 
suitableness  thereunto,  wherein  consists  the  sanctificaiion 
of  the  affections.     And  again, 

3.  Not  to  love  God  is  a  most  merciless  self-destruction. 
It  is  a  divulsion  of  ourselves  from  him  who  is  our  life.  It 
is  to  rend  our  souls  from  the  Supreme  Good,  and  so 
abandon  ourselves  by  our  own  choice  unto  misery.  How 
infajTious  among  men  is  the  name  of  a  fclo  de  sc,  one  that 
hath  done  violence  to  his  own  life,  and  perisheth  by  his 
own  hands!  Though  the  nature  of  the  thing  doth  exempt 
him  from  personal  punishment  in  this  world  ;  yet  you 
know  that  human  laws  do  very  severely  animadvert  upon, 
and  punish  the  crime  as  far  as  the  matter  can  admit.  Juries 
are  impanelled,  a  strict  inquiry  is  made  into  the  nature  of 
the  case.  "  What !  did  he  do  it  voluntarily  ?  y\'ashe  iiniipos 
sui?  did  he  understand  himself  when  he  did  it?"  And  if 
this  be  found  to  be  the  case;  his  goods  are  confiscated, 
and  his  memory  branded  with  all  the  infamy  that  can  be 
devised.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  for  it.  For 
the  wrong  that  is  done  does  not  terminate  upon  himself, 
or  his  own  relatives;  but  the  prince  is  wronged,  being 
robbed  of  a  subject ;  and  the  community  is  wronged  also 
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being  deprived  of  one  ihat  otherwise  might  have  been  a 
useful  member. 

No  man,  as  I  remember  Cicero  somewhere  speaks,  is 
born  for  hivisclf.  Nemo  sibi  imscilitr.  Many  claim  a  part 
in  us  besides  ourselves,  to  wit,  our  prince,  our  country, 
and  our  friends.  And  when  one  destroys  himself,  many 
are  injured  by  that  self-destruction.  And  though  some 
heathens  have  spoken  of  self-destruction  as  a  very  noble 
and  generous  act,  yet  Plato,  who  had  more  light,  (speak- 
ing, as  I  remember,  to  this  very  case,)  says,  "  We  are  here 
in  the  body  like  soldiers  in  a  garrison,  who  are  not  to  stir 
out  without  the  general's  order  and  direction  ;  no  more 
may  any  one  dare  to  go  out  of  the  body,  till  the  great  Ru- 
ler of  the  world,  who  haih  placed  him  there,  gives  him 
leave,  or  a  call."  And  he  appeals  to  men  themselves. 
"  If  you"  (sailh  he)  "  had  a  slave  that  should  kill  himself, 
would  you  not  say  he  had  wronged  you,  as  well  as  himself, 
who  had  an  interest  in  him  and  his  service?"  And  what ! 
do  we  think  all  this  while  that  God's  dominion  is  less  over 
our  spiritual  and  eternal  being'?  over  these  souls  of  ouis 
that  are  capable  of  being  employed  in  his  love  and  praise 
eternall}'^?  And  is  not  this  injurious  to  him,  that  men,  who 
are  naturally  capable  of  all  this,  should  yet  throw  them- 
selves off  from  God,  and  cast  themselves  among  a  crew  of 
damned  spirits,  whose  business  will  be  always  to  curse 
their  Maker"?  Is  not  this,  I  say,  an  injury  to  the  blessed 
God  himself,  who  is  the  Author  of  that  being  and  capacity 
to  serve  him,  which  we  find  ourselves  possessed  of  1 
Moreover, 

4.  By  not  loving  God  we  render  ourselves  altogether  in- 
capable of  doing  him  any  faithful  service,  upon  which  our 
great  comfort  and  advantage,  and  his  honour  and  glory,  do 
at  once  depend.  For  God  is  glorified  only  by  our  volun- 
tary action  and  devotedness  to  him.  And  is  it  not  also 
more  pleasant  to  serve  God  cheerfully  than  otherwise  1  but 
can  we  do  that  without  loving  him"?  And  doth  it  not  cast 
a  most  intolerable  calumny  upon  him,  that  we  should  serve 
such  a  master  unpleasantly,  and  with  uncheerful  service! 
Further, 

5.  We  should,  in  breaking  of  this  one  law  of  love  to 
God,  break  all.  It  is  a  breach  of  all  the  law  at  once,  and  so 
makes  us  incapable  of  doing  God  any  service  at  all.  For 
we  can  never  serve  him  while  we  obey  him  not,  and  we 
can  never  obey  him  without  love.  We  find  that  the  whole 
law  is  summed  up  in  it.  Therefore  we  break  the  whole 
law  of  love  to  God  in  epitome,  when  we  do  not  love  him. 
All  the  law  is  fulfilled  and  comprehended  in  that  one  word 
Love.  And  though  it  is  plain  that  the  apostle  when  he 
sa)'^s,  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  Rom.  xiii.  8 — 10. 
speaks  there  with  a  more  direct  reference  to  love  to  men, 
or  one  another  ;  yet  it  is  plain  too  that  both  branches  may 
be  reduced  to  one ;  for  no  man  loves  his  brother  or  neigh- 
bour truly,  if  he  do  not  love  him  for  God's  sake,  and  upon 
his  account.  That  great  law  against  murder  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  (ix.  6.)  is  founded  upon  this  reason,  "  For  in 
the  image  of  God  made  he  man  :"  so  that  it  is  God  who 
is  principally  struck  at,  when  one  man  murders  another. 
Thus  our  Saviour  made  the  summary  of  the  law  twofold, 
when  he  said,  (to  the  lawyer,  who  had  asked  him,  which 
was  the  great  commandment,)  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind  ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy.self.  On  these 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets," 
Matt.  xxii.  37 — ^40. 

The  whole  of  our  duty  therefore  centres  in  this  one  thin?, 
love  to  God.  This  is  the  radical  principle  whence  all  is 
to  proceed;  and  every  command  doth  bind  us  with  this 
reduplication,  "  Do  this  and  love  God,  and  do  that  as  a 
lover  of  God,"  otherwise  what  we  do  is  no  more  the  same 
thing  which  the  law  enjoins,  than  the  carcass  of  a  man  is 
the  man.  That  which  is  the  soul  of  the  duty  is  wanting, 
and  that  is  love.  What  signify,  think  you,  those  prayers 
to  God,  which  are  put  up  by  one  that  does  not  love  him'? 
or  of  what  avail  is  any  other  act  of  worship  that  is  per- 
formed by  such  a  one?  and  if  we  do  any  part  of  our  duty 
which  respects  man,  and  that  duty  be  not  animated  by  the 
love  of  God,  the  love  that  one  man  can  have  to  another  in 
this  case  is  nothing  else  but  a  sort  of  friendly  intercourse 
among  rebels,  that  have  cut  off  themselves  from  their 
supreme  Ruler;  and  take  no  more  notice  of  his  interest 


which  he  hath  in  common  in  them,  but  as  they  are  con- 
federated and  joined  in  a  conspiracj'  against  him.  Love 
among  men,  wjiy  do  we  talk  of  that?  To  love  such  men 
as  have  quiie  cut  oti'  themselves  from  God,  as  well  as  we 
ourselves  have  done,  is  only  such  a  love  as  is  among  re- 
bels, that  treat  one  another  kindly  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
To  proceed, 

6.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  mo.st  merciful  indulgent  law, 
enjoining  us  a  dutj'  most  agreeable  to  our  own  necessities, 
and  the  least  toilsome  and  expensive  ol'  all  others.  How 
intolerable  then  is  it  to  affront  God,  and  even  to  do  it  with 
no  pretence  of  advantage  to  ourselves,  but  greatlv  to  our 
own  di.sadvantage  and  lo.ss!  How  merciful  is  the  law  of 
love!  how  direct  a  provision  is  there  made  in  it  for  the 
necessity  of  man  !  Pray  what  shall  we  do,  nay  what  can 
we  do  with  ourselves,  if  we  place  not  our  love  upon  God  ? 
It  may  be  we  do  not  find  our  present  need  of  him,  as  long 
as  we  find  objects  of  sen.se  courting  and  flattering  us  in 
our  way;  but  do  not  we  know  that  this  world  must  break 
up,  and  this  frame  of  earth  and  flesh  in  which  we  dwell 
dissolve!  What  then  will  become  of  him  at  last  that  will 
be  found  to  have  been  no  lover  of  God  ?  How  dreadful  a 
thing  is  it  for  a  soul  to  be  stripped  naked  and  to  have  no- 
thing to  enjoy  ?  It  cEmnot  enjoy  God,  because  it  never 
loved  him.  For  sure,  what  we  love  not,  we  can  never 
enjoy. 

Therefore  it  was  a  most  merciful  law  that  said  unto  us, 
"  Love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  with  all 
your  soul,  and  with  all  your  strength."  It  is  a  law  teach- 
ing us  to  be  happy,  and  to  solace  ourselves  in  the  rich 
plenitude  of  Divine  goodness.  Our  necessity  doth  at 
once  urge  us,  and  the  Divine  goodness  invite  us,  here  to 
place  our  love.  This  is  the  true  solution  of  Plato's  rid- 
dle, "That  love  is  the  daughter  of  Pluto  and  Penia." 
For  it  plainly  appears  that  the  rich  plenty  of  Divine  good- 
ness, and  the  poverty  and  indigence  of  the  poor  creature 
that  cannot  otherwise  dispose  of  itself,  are  the  true  pa- 
rents of  love. 

This  is  a  thing  also  that  Mill  cost  us  nothing.  To  love 
God  therefore  is  the  most  unexceptionable  thing  in  the 
world.  It  is  what  we  are  capable  of  in  the  worst  external 
circumstances.  If  a  man  be  never  so  poor  he  may  yet  love 
God.  If  he  be  sick  and  infirm,  if  he  be  never  so  mean,  if 
he  have  no  estate,  no  interest,  or  be  never  so  little  in  re- 
pute, he  is  yet  capable  of  loving  God.  This  he  can  do 
any  where,  in  any  place,  in  any  desert,  or  cave,  or  upon 
the  most  afflictive  bed  of  languishing.  There  is  no  pre- 
tence against  loving  God,  let  a  man's  case  be  what  it  will, 
or  supposed  to  be.  It  is  therefore  a  most  intolerable  thing 
to  offend  against  a  law  that  provides  so  directly  for  our 
happiness  and  most  urgent  necessities.  It  is  such  a  law, 
an  obedience  to  which  will  cost  us  nothing,  neither  can 
there  be  the  least  pretence  of  gaining  any  thing  by  the 
neglect  of  it.  The  sin  is  therefore  the  more  horrid  ;  and 
foul  and  shameful  it  is  to  disobey  in  a  case  wherein  we 
have  nothing  to  say  for  ourselves.     And  again, 

7.  It  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  our  own  light,  and  the 
common  sentiments  of  mankind.  For  this  is  Ho  disputable 
thing,  whether  we  are  to  love  God,  yea  or  no.  There  are 
many  things  in  religion,  and  many  things  more  that  are 
affixed  to  it,  that  make  much  matter  of  disputation,  and 
great  ventilating  of  arguments  there  is  pro  and  roji.  this 
way  and  (hat;  but  pray  who  can  tell  how  to  form  an  ar- 
gument against  the  love  of  God  ?  To  deny  this  is  to  affront 
our  OM'n  light,  and  that  of  the  world  in  common;  for  there 
is  no  man  that  will  profe.ss  himself  to  be  no  lover  of  God, 
Did  you  ever  meet  with  any  one  that  would  profess  en- 
mity to  him  ?  And  the  soul  of  a  man  cannot  be  indifferent 
in  this  case.  It  must  either  be  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  must 
either  love  or  hale.  God  is  not  indifferent,  or  a  mere  no- 
thing to  us,  and  how  should  we  be  affected  to  him,  if  not 
b}-^  love?  And  we  further  add, 

8.  It  is  a  most  unnatural  wickedness  to  the  Parent  of 
that  being  which  we  are  each  of  us  furnished  with,  to  dis- 
affect  our  own  Original.  That  men  should  disaffect  him 
from  whom  they  immediately  sprang,  and  whose  image 
they  expressly  bear,  is,  I  say,  a  most  unnatural  crime. 
Suppose  there  were  a  son  to  be  found  that  never  could  love 
his  father,  and  always  hated  the  womb  that  bare  him  ; 
what  a  strange  prodigy  in  nature  would  he  be  thought' 
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But  is  not  this  infinitely  more  prodigious,  to  disaffect  the 
entire  and  supreme  Author  of  our  own  life  and  being,  of 
which  parents  are  but  partial,  or  at  most  but  subordinate, 
authors.     And  in  the 

Last  place,  not  to  add  more,  it  is  blasphemy  against  the 
Divine  goodness.  It  is  a  practical  blasphemy.  It  is  the 
most  emphatical  way  of  denying  God.  For  as  the  man 
that  does  not  believe  him,  denieth  his  truth  and  makes 
him  a  liar,  so  by  manifest  parity,  he  that  doth  not  love 
him  denieth  his  goodness,  a  great  deal  more  significantly 
than  can  be  done  by  words.  For  men  many  times  earnestly 
spe  k  what  is  not  their  settled  judgment,  and  what  ihey 
are  afterwards  ready  to  retract.  But  how  horrid  a  thing  is 
this,  that  a  man  by  a  continued  course  and  series  of  prac- 
tict,  should  discover  this  to  be  the  fixed  sense  of  his  soul, 
that  God  is  not  worthy  of  his  love  !  that  a  race  of  reason- 
able creatures  should  bear  their  joint  testimony  against  the 
great  and  blessed  God,  the  common  Author  and  Cause  of 
all  being,  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  the  love  of  any  of  them  ! 
For  we  practically  say  so  while  we  live  in  the  neglect  of 
this  duly.  What  do  we  talk  of  words  in  this  case,  when 
deeds  and  our  constant  practice  do  more  significantly  and 
directly  speak "?  and  what  doth  the  course  of  a  man  speak, 
who  loves  not  God,  but  this,  that  he  is  not  to  be  loved  1 
Therefore  sure,  not  to  love  God,  though  we  see  him  not,  is 
not  only  a  sin,  but  a  most  monstrous  and  horrid  one. 

We  should  go  on  to  make  some  practical  inferences 
from  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  that 
we  might  thereby  the  more  closely  apply  all ;  but  of  this 
hereafter. 


SERMON  IX.* 

In  speaking  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject,  we  have 
largely  insisted  in  showing  you,  that  our  not  seeing  God  is 
no  excuse  for  our  not  loving  him.  We  have  shown  par- 
ticularly, that  it  is  insufficient,  and  also  very  absurd,  to  be 
alleged  as  an  excuse ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  a  sinful 
omission,  but  a  most  horrid  wickedness,  not  to  live  in  the 
exercise  of  love  to  God,  notwithstanding  this  excuse  that 
we  cannot  see  him. 

It  now  remains,  as  we  promised  in  our  last,  to  deduce 
from  the  whole  some  practical  inferences,  by  which  (if 
God  will  so  direct  his  word)  all  may  be  applied,  and 
brought  home  with  the  greater  pungency  to  our  own  hearts. 
And, 

L  We  may  hence  take  notice  of  the  insolent  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  that  they  so  generally  agree  to  confine 
the  little  love  that  is  left  in  it  to  one  another,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  blessed  God.  That  men  do  not  love  God  speaks 
them  very  wicked:  that  they  continue  in  the  neg'ect  of 
this  duty,  without  any  excuse,  speaks  the  insolency  of  their 
wickedness.  While  they  have  not  a  cloak  left  them,  not 
a  colourable  pretence,  nor  any  thing  to  say  for  themselves 
that  is  so  much  as  plausible,  yet  they  continue  their  course 
of  excluding  God  out  of  their  hearts,  and  live  as  if  they 
owed  him  nothing,  and  had  no  concern  at  all  with  him. 

That  men  do  not  love  God  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  ex- 
cused, as  you  have  heard ;  and  it  is  as  little  capable  of 
denial,  as  of  excuse.  The  matter  is  open  and  manifest. 
The  general  face  and  aspect  of  this  world  showeth,  how 
little  there  is  of  the  love  of  God  in  it.  The  very  show  of 
its  countenance  speaks  it  plainly.  Men  do  in  this  matter 
even  declare  their  sin  as  Sodom.  They  openly  testify  to 
one  another  that  they  are  God's  enemies.  So  that  ev'ery 
man  that  runs,  may  read  how  the  matter  commonly  is  with 
men  in  this  respect. 

Alas,  how  little  doth  God's  interest  signify  in  this  world  ! 
this  shows  how  little  he  is  beloved.  How  little  is  his  in- 
terest valued,  in  comparison  of  that  which  is  merely  secu- 
lar, and  human !  We  have  instanced  to  you  already  in 
this  and  many  other  things,  for  the  eviction  of  the  matter 
of  fact  in  this  case.  As  for  the  matter  of  right  and  wrong 
in  the  case,  you  have  fully  seen,  from  the  demonstration 
which  hath  been  given  you,  that  our  not  seeing,  excuseth 
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us  not  from  loving  God.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than 
(as  we  noted  heretofore)  that  although  too  little  respect  be 
paid  in  the  most  important  matters  to  human  laws,  yet 
there  is  a  great  deal  less  paid  to  divine.  Men  are  more 
prone  to  be  observant  of  the  laws  of  men  than  of  God. 
But  there  is  no  true  obedience  to  the  one  or  the  other 
which  doth  not  proceed  from  love,  so  far  as  it  is  true. 
We  are  to  owe  nothing  to  any  man  but  love,  or  what  may 
spring  from  thence.  It  was  the  complaint  you  know  of 
old,  "  the  statutes  of  Omri  are  kept,"  Micah  vi.  16.  A 
very  scrupulous  care,  as  is  intimated  and  complained  of, 
there  was  to  observe  them ;  while  the  statutes  of  God  were 
neglected,  or  not  so  much  respected  among  those  that  pro- 
fessed his  name. 

Yea,  and  which  is  more  than  that ;  how  much  more 
frequent  are  the  instances  that  may  be  assigned  of  laws 
made  directly  against  God's  interest,  and  the  precepts  oi 
the  first  table,  than  against  those  of  the  second  !  The 
world  in  the  several  successive  ages  of  it,  hath  been  full 
of  instances  of  laws  made  for  polytheism,  infidelity, 
idolatry,  the  worshipping  of  false  gods,  and  the  abolishing, 
or  very  much  depraving,  the  worship  of  the  true.  But 
when  did  you  ever  hear  of  laws  made  for  theft,  false-wit- 
ness bearing,  and  the  like  1  so  as  to  oblige  men  under 
certain  penalties  to  invade  each  other's  interests,  as  they 
generally  make  bold  with  God.  We  have  heard  and  read 
very  frequently  of  men  persecuted  even  to  the  death  by 
laws,  for  not  burning  incense  to  idols,  for  not  denying  of 
Christ,  and  the  like;  but  when  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
man  exposed  to  such  penalties  for  not  stealing,  for  not 
cozening,  not  defrauding  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  man  1 
So  apparent  is  it,  that  men  can  express  .somewhat  of 
tenderness  one  to  another,  in  respect  of  their  own  private 
and  secular  interest  ;  when,  in  the  mean  time,  there  is  no 
concern  at  all  for  the  common  interest  of  the  Lord  of  all 
this  world.  So  that  what  interest  is  in  the  world  is  shut 
up  almost  entirely  among  men  themselves.  And  though 
there  is  loo  little  regard  to  that  interest ;  yet  they  confine 
what  there  is  among  one  another,  excluding  the  blessed 
God  from  having  any  part  or  share  in  their  love  at  all. 

And  truly,  sirs,  I  fear  we  are  too  little  concerned  about 
this  sad  case.  We  do  not  consider  this  matter  as  it  de- 
serves, nor  with  that  solemnity  that  it  challenges.  We 
are  not  so  affected  about  the  rights  and  interest  of  him, 
whom  we  call  our  God,  as  we  ought  to  be.  It  doth  not 
pain  us  to  the  heart  as  it  should,  to  think  how-  little  God  is 
made  of  in  his  own  creation,  and  among  the  works  of  his 
own  hands.  We  sometimes,  when  we  hear  the  matter 
spoken  of,  say  it  is  a  sad  case,  but  we  know  not  how  to 
help  it,  and  so  pass  it  very  slightly  over.  But  do  not  we 
indeed  know  how^  to  help  it  1  And  should  not  this  affect 
us  ten  thousand  times  more,  when  it  is  a  case  that  we  can 
only  lament  1  Sure,  methinks,  at  least  we  should  do  that 
if  we  can  do  no  more.  But  how  prone  are  we  to  alleviate 
the  matter  by  considering  it  as  a  common  case.  "  Oh  !  this 
is  a  matter  of  observation  every  day.  It  may  be  seen  in 
every  place,  that  there  is  little  of  the  love  of  God  to  be 
found  among  men."  And  is  it  a  common  case  1  Is  it 
not  then  a  thousand  times  more  horrid  that  it  should  be 
so  common  1  If  there  had  been  but  one  apostate  creature 
from  God  in  all  the  world,  one  person  of  whom  it  might 
be  said,  "He  doth  not  love  God,"  how  shocking  and  hor- 
rid would  this  man  look  in  our  eye  I  But  is  it  not  incon- 
ceivably worse  and  more  horrid,  that  there  should  be  so 
general  a  revolt  from  God  1  and  that  the  hearts  and  love 
of  his  poor  creatures  are  so  averted  without  cause,  and 
wickedly  alienated  from  him  all  the  world  over"? 

2.  We  further  collect  hence,  that  the  conviction  of  the 
unreconciled  part  of  the  world  must  needs  be  very  clear 
and  easy  in  the  great  day.  When  this  shall  be  the  com- 
mon case  brought  into  trial,  (as  indeed  it  W'ill  be  with  every 
man,)  "  Was  he  a  lover  of  God,  or  was  he  not  V  how  easy 
and  clear,  I  say,  must  the  conviction  needs  be,  since,  as  you 
have  heard,  it  is  a  matter  that  admits  of  no  excuse  1  If 
this  be  a  matter  not  defensible  at  our  own  bar,  among  our- 
selves, when  we  controvert  the  matter  one  with  another  ; 
how  easily  and  gloriously  will  Divine  justice  triumph  in 
the  eviction  of  his  right,  and  of  the  wrong  that  hath  been 
done  him  bv  his  creatures  in  this  matter  !  Behold  a  whole 
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race  of  creatures,  originally  capable  ofhis  love  and  commu- 
nion, gone  off  from  him  with  one  consent !  alienated  in 
heart  and  spirit  from  the  life  and  love  of  God  !  transmit- 
ting their  enmity  and  disloyalty  from  age  to  age,  from 
generation  to  generation!  and,  in  a  word,  emboldening 
themselves  in  wickedness  against  him,  because  they  see 
him  not ;  and,  as  they  vainly  think,  because  he  sees  not 
them. 

And  yet  in  the  mean  time  it  is  very  plain,  that  men 
might  know  him  if  they  would  ;  for  they  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  whole  subsistence  in  and  by  him.  He  is 
not  fa:  from  any  one  of  them.  He  supplies  them  with 
breath  from  moment  to  moment.  They  entirely  owe  them- 
selves, their  being,  and  preservation,  to  an  every  where 
present  and  apprehensible  Deity.  Yet  they  do  not, 
neither  will  they,  know  him  ;  and  in  this  voluntary  igno- 
rance they  sufficiently  show,  that  they  love  him  not.  How 
glorious  then  will  the  triumphs  of  justice  be,  when  this 
Ccise  comes  to  be  staled  !  when  this  shall  be  the  charge 
brought  against  men,  be  they  who  they  will,  or  whatsoever 
they  have  been  in  other  respects,  that  they  have  been  no 
lovers  of  God. 

3.  We  are  hence  to  note  and  admire  the  wonderful 
patience  and  bounty  of  God  to  this  wretched  world. 
How  admirable  are  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  his 
sparing  and  sustaining  mercy  !  that  the  treasures  of  wralh 
are  shut  up,  and  the  treasures  of  bounty  opened,  to  a 
world,  where  he  hath,  upon  the  matter,  but  littleor  no  love ! 
One  would  wonder  that  this  world  should  not  have  been 
in  flames  many  an  age  ago,  considering  how  enmity  against 
God  hath  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  JBut  how 
much  more  reason  have  we  to  wonder,  that  he  so  concerns 
himself  about,  and  takes  such  care  for,  a  company  of 
wretched  miscreants,  among  whom  he  is  not  valued  !  Still 
his  treasures  are  opened  to  us!  his  sun  shines,  his  rain 
falls,  and  in  ways  of  grace  and  mercy  he  leaves  not  him- 
self without  witness,  in  that  he  is  continually  doing  us 
good,  "Giving  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons, 
filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness  ;"  (Acts  xiv.  17.) 
though  in  the  mean  time  men  will  not  know  who  feeds 
them  and  maintains  their  life,  and  parcels  out  their 
breath  to  them,  every  moment,  from  time  to  time. 

Surely  it  becomes  us  deeply  to  adore  that  patience  and 
bounty,  that  are  so  continually  exercised  towards  such 
creatures,  who  are  here  shut  up  in  the  dark,  as  it  were, 
from  one  day  to  another.  God  appears  not  to  them  ;  they 
see  him  not,  and  in  the  mean  time  agree  in  this,  that  they 
will  have  no  thoughts  of  him,  but  have  him  in  perpetual 
oblivion.  Yet  all  the  while  they  have  natural  powers  and 
faculties,  which  if  employed  in  the  inquiry,  might  easily 
inform  them,  that  they  did  not  make  themselves;  that 
they  have  not  their  life  in  their  own  hands,  neither  can 
they  prolong  it  at  their  own  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  all  of 
us  "live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  in  God,"  Acts 
xvii.  23.  However,  they  content  themselves  with  their 
ignorance  of  him;  and  yet  he  hath  sustained  the  world, 
and  upheld  the  pillars  of  it,  when  sometimes  it  hath  been 
ready  to  dissolve,  and  burst  asunder,  with  that  weight  of 
wickedness  that  hath  overwhelmed  it  for  a  time. 

We  ought  surely  in  the  contemplation  of  this  to  say, 
"  How  far  are  his  ways  above  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts 
above  our  thoughts !"  Men  .sometimes,  when  they  receive 
but  a  petty  injury,  and  an  apparent  wrong  from  another, 
are  presently  wondering  that  the  earth  doth  not  swallow  up 
the  man  that  hath  done  them  this  palpable  wrong;  that 
vengeance  spares  him;  or  that  God  suffers  such  a  one  to 
live.  Oh  !  why  do  not  we  turn  all  our  wonder  this  way  ; 
that  God  spares  those  that  are  perpetually  affronting  him  ! 
making  it  as  it  were  the  whole  business  of  their  life  to  testify 
to  all  the  world,  how  little  they  care  for  him  that  made 
them  !  We  ought  then  to  consider  with  great  admiration 
that  vast  and  immense  goodness,  which  is  so  indulgent  to 
men  all  this  while.     Again, 

4.  We  may  hence  learn  too,  the  absolute  necessity  and 
projjcr  business  of  the  Redeemer  ;  how  great  need  there 
was  of  a  Redeemer,  and  what  work  and  business  he  has  to 
do  on  the  behalf  of  sinful  men.  We  may  learn,  I  say,  how 
great  need  there  was  of  such  a  one.  For  who  can  stand 
under  the  weit;ht  of  this  charge,  to  have  lived  days,  and 
months,  and  years  in  this  world,  destitute  of  the  love  of 


God  1  Any  man  that  apprehends  the  horror  of  the  thing, 
and  knows  how  inexcusable  a  wickedness  it  is,  and  how 
horrid,  notwithstanding  any  pretence  of  excuse,  cannot  but 
be  greatly  affected  by  it;  methinks  paleness  must  possess 
his  face,  and  pining  his  heart,  to  be  subject  to  so  heavy  a 
charge,  and  also  liable  to  be  convicted  of  not  oving  God. 
And  then,  one  would  think,  it  should  be  ea.sy  to  understand 
what  need  there  was  of  a  Redeemer.  The  crea  on  would 
not  be  able  to  sustain  this  burden,  to  have  creatures  in  it 
that  love  not  God,  and  were  disaffected  to  their  own 
Original.  If  this  guilt  were  to  be  par  elled  out  among  the 
creation,  how  soon  would  it  make  all  things  fly  a'^under ! 
and  how  impossible  would  it  be  lor  things  to  subsist  and 
hold  together  !  How  great  then  was  the  need  of  a  Re- 
deemer in  this  case ! 

And  we  may  see  what  his  businesshereupon  must  be  also; 
that  is,  both  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  such  as  have  not  loved 
God,  and  to  procure  that  they  may  do  so  for  the  time  to 
come.  And  these  two  we  are  to  consider  not  as  separate 
and  apart  from  another.  We  are  not  to  fancy  or  imagine, 
that  Christ  hath  only  this  to  do,  namely,  to  procure  paidon 
for  our  not  having  loved  God.  Sure  he  is  to  procure  grace 
also,  that  we  may  and  effectually  shall  do  so  for  the  future, 
or  else  he  will  profit  us  but  little.  If  we  have  to  do  with 
Christ  at  all,  if  ever  we  receive  any  benefit  at  all  by  him, 
it  must  be  this  double  benefit  in  conjunction  ;  not  the 
one  separate  from  the  other. 

The  imagination  runs  in  common  among  men,  as  if 
Christ's  business  as  Mediator  was  only  to  reconcile  God  to 
man,  and  not  man  to  God.  But  how  expressly  doth  the 
Scripture  .speak  of  this  part  too  !  You  that  were  some- 
times alienated,  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works, 
yet  now  hath  he  reconciled.  Col.  i.  21.  He  must  recon- 
cile us  to  God.  And  therefore  the  apostle  again  saith,  that 
God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  2  Cor. 
V.  19.  To  take  out  of  the  hearts  of  men  the  enmity  that 
is  reigning  every  where  against  God,  and  bring  them  into 
love  with  him,  is  the  very  business  of  the  Gospel. 

There  did  not  need  a  Go.spel  to  be  preached  to  heaven, 
to  incline  God  to  man ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  of  dis- 
pensing one  on  earth  to  men,  to  incline  them  to  God.  If 
the  business  had  only  been  to  reconcile  God  to  man,  there 
had  been  no  need  of  a  Gospel  at  all.  The  affair  of  our 
redemption  might  have  been  transacted  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  inG(jd's  eternal  counsel.  Christ  might  have 
died  as  he  did,  and  the  ends  ofhis  dying  be  ncA'er  known 
to  us,  were  it  not  that  this  was  the  means,  that  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  was  to  work  by,  in  order  to  overcome  men's 
hearts,  and  slay  the  enmity  in  them,  not  to  be  done  by  any 
other  way.  And  shall  any  of  us  think,  that  Christ  came 
into  the  world  to  procure  the  salvation  of  those,  that  loved 
not  God  1  This  were  to  think,  that  he  came  into  the  world 
to  banish  the  love  of  God  out  of  it. 

Therefore  we  must  know,  that  if  ever  we  be  the  better 
for  Christ,  it  must  be  both  in  his  expiating  our  guilt,  for 
not  loving  God,  and  in  removing  our  enmity,  that  our 
love  may  be  set  upon  him,  our  hearts  joined  wi;h  him, 
and  engaged  in  communion  and  fellowship  with  him,  in 
our  future  course.  For  this  is  the  business  of  a  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  :  to  salve  the  breach  on  both  sides; 
to  make  a  mutual  agreement  between  both  parties :  to 
vindicate  Gods  right,  and  so  to  act  the  part  of  a  just  Re- 
deemer, and  to  procure  man's  righteousness,  which  is  the 
part  of  a  merciful  Redeemer.  This  was  his  thought :  "  This 
case  must  be  either  redressed  in  men  by  working  a  change 
in  them,  or  else  vindicated  upon  them.  This  he  is 
obliged  to  as  Redeemer.  The  Father  hath  given  all  judg- 
ment (John  V.  22.)  into  his  hand  :  and,  as  it  were,  deposit- 
ed his  rights  there,  to  be  vindicated  by  him.  or  restored. 

5.  Learn  hence  the  generous  nature  of  Divine  love  in 
men.  The  love  that  we  owe,  and  that  good  .••ouls  do  live 
in  the  exercise  of,  and  actually  bear  to  God,  of  how  noble 
and  generous  a  nature,  I  say,  is  it !  Their  love  is  of  so  re- 
fined and  solid  a  nature,  that  it  breaks  through  the  Avhole 
sphere  of  sense,  and  flies  above  all  visible  things,  and 
pitcheth  upon  an  invisible  object.  There  it  iermina;es, 
and  takes  up  its  residence.  It  never  rests  till  it  has  flown 
up  thither,  and  seeks  no  excuse  from  the  duty  of  love  to 
God,  merely  because  he  is  invisible.  It  despiseth  to  be  so 
excused,  and  neglects  and  disregards  tlie  dictates  of  sense 
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in  ihe  case.  This  is  the  genius  of  Divine  love,  and  the 
inward  spirliuai  sense  of  the  new  creature,  whereof  this 
love  is  llie  heart,  and  life,  and  soul.  "What!  shall  ex- 
ternal sense  impose  upon  uie,  and  tell  me  what  is  fit  for 
me  to  love,  and  what  not  1  What !  shall  Hove  no  higher 
than  so  ]  no  higher  than  a  brute  1"  Therefore  how  much 
more  noble  and  excellent  a  spirit  is  that  of  the  ti  uly  good 
man,  than  the  men  of  this  world  are  of  1  and  how  excellent 
is  the  s})iiit  of  Divine  love,  which  is  in  the  saints,  above 
that  whicii  is  earthly  and  sensual  !  Let  us  believe  this 
therefore,  and  be  convinced,  that  the  spirit  that  is  peculiar 
to  godly  men  is  quite  another  thing  from  a  vulgar  and 
mundane  spirit;  and  its  strain  and  genius  different  from 
that  of  Ihe  men  of  this  world.  These  love  only  what  they 
sec,  and  think  they  are  excused  from  loving  any  but  sen- 
sible objects.  But,  sayst  he  good  man,  "  When  I  have 
seen  and  viewed  all  the  good  and  all  the  excellency  that 
this  sensible  creation  can  ofler  to  my  view,  I  must  have 
something  unseen  for  my  love  to  pitch  upon,  which  is  be- 
yond all  this."  Therefore  a  gracious  spirit  is  an  excellent 
spirit.  It  cannot  grovel  upon  this  earth.  It  must  ascend 
above  all  visible  things,  and  get  up  to  that  God  who  is 
invisible. 

6.  Since  we  are  so  strictly  obliged  to  the  love  of  God 
though  we  cannot  see  him  ;  what  reason  have  we  to  charge 
and  condemn  ourselves,  and  even  loathe  and  abhor  our- 
selves, that  we  have  loved  him  so  little,  and  that  so  small 
a  part  of  our  life  can  be  said  to  have  been  spent  in  this 
divine  exercise  !  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  understand  the 
state  of  OUT  case,  and  to  consider  it  in  this  respect:  though 
it  is  Vi^ry  nmch  to  be  feared  that  it  is  but  little  considered  ; 
for  alas,  how  generally  do  people  carry  it  as  if  they  thought 
themselves  innocent  in  this  point !  After  all  the  injury  that 
has  been  done  to  God  by  our  not  loving  him,  this  is  the 
most  intolerable  aggravation,  that  we  should  think  our- 
selves innocent  therein,  and  maintain  that  temper  of  spirit 
as  if  we  apprehended  all  was  well.  And  how  plain  is  it 
that  it  will  not  enter  into  the  souls  of  men,  that  they  are 
guilty  creatures  before  the  Lord  on  this  account,  that  they 
have  not  loved  himl 

If  a  man  had  secretly  and  privily  been  guilty  of  the 
death  of  another  on  such  a  day,  and  the  matter  was  closely 
covered  up,  and  nobody  knew  it;  yet  how  would  his  own 
thoughts  dog  him  and  accuse  him  at  night  !  The  blood  of 
that  man  would  so  cry  in  his  conscience,  that  certainly  he 
would  have  but  a  hard  matter  of  it  to  compose  himself  to 
quiet  peaceful  repose.  Why,  men  in  not  loving  God  are 
guilty  of  deicide,  as  much  as  they  can  be,  or  as  far  as  their 
power  extends.  It  is  an  attempt  against  God.  It  is  say- 
ing in  their  hearts,  "  No  God !"  For  it  is  a  plain  denial 
of  his  goodness,  and  therefore  of  his  being.  It  is  as  much 
a  denial  of  his  goodness,  as  infidelity  is  of  his  truth. 
What  a  strange  thing  is  it,  that  men  can  be  so  much  at 
peace  with  themselves,  can  pass  over  whole  days  one  after 
another,  yet  no  such  thing  as  the  love  of  God  to  be  found 
among  them !  and  at  night  can  sleep  and  rest,  and  their 
hearts  never  smite  them  for  it. 

Methinks  it  is  strange  that  men  can  make  so  slight  a 
matter  of  breaking  all  laws  at  once,  as  you  have  heard  this 
is  of  not  loving  God;  of  subverting  the  whole  frame  of 
the  Divine  government  over  us.  For  how  do  we  obey  it 
in  any  thing,  who  comport  not  with  the  first  principle  of 
obedience,  namely,  love  to  God?  Oh  that  men  should  be 
guilty  of  a  more  horrid  fact,  than  it  would  be,  if  it  were 
in  their  power,  to  turn  all  things  out  of  order,  and  yet  not 
only  be  able  to  rest,  but  even  to  think  themselves  innocent 
all  the  while! 

These  things,  in  my  apprehension,  do  make  a  most  won- 
derful conjuncture,  where  they  happen  to  meet  together; 
these  four  things  especially, — that  it  should  be  so  plain  to 
every  man  that  he  ought  to  love  God; — that  it  should  be 
so  plainly  demonstrable,  as  to  the  most,  that  they  do  not 
love  God  ; — that  it  should  be  so  confessedly  a  foul  and 
horrid  thing  not  to  love  him,  even  by  every  man's  acknow- 
ledgment; and  yet, — that  so  many  can  be  guilty  of  this 
horrid  crime  all  their  lives,  and  j'et  live  as  if  all  was  Avell, 
and  tliey  were  innocent  all  the  while. — All  these  things 
make,  I  say,  an  amazing  conjuncture.  I  appeal  to  you  if 
they  do  not. 


But  that  none  of  us  may  be  so  stupid  under  such  guilt 
as  this,  let  us,  since  we  cannot  excuse  it,  freely  condemn 
ourselves.  For  who  is  there  among  us  but  must  be  forced 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  love  of  God  is  too  little  exeicised, 
or  is  very  faint  and  languid  among  usl  Methinks  we 
should  hate  ourselves  for  this,  tliat  we  do  not  love  God. 
It  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  frightful  thing,  a  mon- 
strous indisposition  in  us.  We  should  then  in  our  own 
thoughts  commune  with  ourselves,  and  reason  thus : 
"  Why,  what  a  creature  am  I !  what  a  strange  creature  am 
I !  of  how  amazing  a  composition  !  I  have  an  imderstand- 
ing  about  me.  I  know  that  which  is  good  and  what  is 
best.  I  know  the  Author  of  all  goodness  and  excellency, 
must  needs  be  the  liighest  excellency  and  goodness  him- 
self. I  have  also  love  in  my  nature,  which  I  can  employ 
upon  inferior  things,  and  which  I  confess  lobe  of  unspeak- 
ably less,  and  of  diminutive  goodness.  How  monstrously 
strange  is  it  then  that  I  cannot  feel  daily  emotions  of  love 
in  my  heart  to  God  !  that  I  cannot  find  my  heart  to  beat 
for  him!  that  every  thought  of  him  is  not  pleasant  to  me  ! 
How  amazing  and  wonderful  is  this  I"  Why  sure  it  is  a 
very  befitting  posttire,  that  we  should  be  covered  with 
shame  and  confusion  before  the  Lord  ;  and  be  even  wal- 
lowing in  our  own  tears,  lamenting  that  th.ere  should  be 
so  stupid  and  cool  an  ascent  in  our  hearts  towards  him  : 
that  we  can  spend  whole  days  without  him  ;  give  him  no 
visits,  and  receive  none  that  are  of  concernment  to  us; 
and  in  a  word,  lead  our  life  as  it  were  without  God  in  the 
world. 

It  should  make  us  ashamed  to  read  that  precept  of  a 
heathen  empeior,"  who  expresses  himself  to  this  effect, 
"You  must  lead  your  lives  with  God.  Then,"  says 
he,  "you  will  be  said  to  lead  your  life  with  God,  when 
you  approve  yourselves  well-pleased  with  everything  that 
he  dispenseth  to  you,  and  take  all  kindly  at  his  hands ; 
and  when  also  you  obey  that  leader  and  ruler"  (he  can 
mean  nothing,  but  the  conscience  that  is  in  man)  "  which 
he  has  set  to  be  the  guide  of  your  actions.  So  shall  you 
lead  your  lives  with  God,  and  have  daily  converse  with 
him."  And  now  to  have  daily  our  conversation  in  the 
world  without  God,  and  yet  have  no  scruple  about  it,  nor 
remorse  upon  it,  is  a  marvellous  thing;  especially  among 
us,  who  hear  of  him  and  from  him  so  often,  and  know  that 
we  must  be  happ)^  in  him  at  last,  or  else  eternally  mise- 
rable.    In  the 

Last  place,  since  our  not  seeing  God  cannot  excuse  us 
from  loving  him,  how  much  we  are  concerned  to  see  to  it 
that  it  be  no  hinderance  or  impediment  to  this  our  duty  of 
loving  God.  And  that  it  may  not,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
it  be  some  way  or  other  supplied.  Since  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  see  God,  we  ought  to  consider  seriously  with 
ourselves,  whether  there  be  not  something  or  other  that 
may  serve  us  instead  of  the  sight  of  God,  and  be  a  means 
of  our  living  in  his  love.  And  here  I  had  several  things 
in  my  thoughts  to  have  hinted  to  you,  and  intended  to 
have  gone  through  them  at  this  time ;  brit  I  must  leave 
them  to  the  next  opportunity. 


SERMON  X* 

Since  it  is  necessary,  that  our  not  seeing  God  should 
be  so  supplied,  as  that  we  may  be  capable  of  loving  him, 
notwithstanding;  I  now  proceed  to  give  some  directions, 
which  I  hope  will  be  of  use  to  us  in  this  great  and  im- 
portant matter.     As, 

1.  Let  us  fix  the  apprehension  deep  in  our  souls,  of  his 
certain  necessary  existence,  and  supreme  excellence.  Our 
sight  doth  not  serve  us  to  the  loving  of  any  thing,  other- 
wise than  as  it  is  a  means  to  beget  an  apprehension  in  our 
minds  of  the  loveliness  of  it.  Sight  is  in  no  case  the  im- 
mediate inducement  of  love,  but  only  as  it  is  ministerial 
and  subservient  to  the  nobler  powers  of  the  mind.  And  if 
by  any  other  means  than  by  seeing,  we  can  come  to  appre- 
hend so  much  concerning  the  blessed  God,  to  wit,  his 
most  necessary  existence,  and  supreme  excellencv,  we  shall 
*  Preached  October  5tti,  1676. 
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not  be  at  a  loss  then  for  an  apt  medium,  by  which  our 
love  is  to  be  excited  in  us  towards  him. 

These  two  things  are  the  same  in  effect  with  those  that 
the  apostle  tells  us  we  ought  to  be  assured  of,  in  order  to 
our  coming  to  God  with  acceptance,  namely,  that  he  is, 
and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him, 
Heb.  xi.  6.  We  may  easily  understand  how  he  is  a  rewarder, 
if  we  compare  this  passage  with  what  is  said  to  Abraham,  I 
am  thy  exceeding  great  reward.  Gen.  xv.  1.  God  is  at  once 
both  a  rewarder,  and  reward  to  those  whose  hearts  are  to- 
wards him.  Heisarewarderbycommunicatinghimself,and 
not  by  giving  rewards  alien  and  diverse  from  himself  And 
it  is  necessary  that  we  be  assured,  that  he  bo!h  is,  and  thai 
he  is  in  this  sense  a  rewarder,  as  being  in  himself  the  highest 
excellency,  or  the  supreme  and  best  good.  For  without  a 
persuasion  concerning  both  these,  it  is  intimated,  that  we 
cannot  come  unto  him  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

Now  lo^'ing  him  is  one  way  of  coming  to  him.  It  is 
that  by  which  the  soul  moveth  to  him  in  desire,  ard  then 
rests  in  him  in  delight.  There  can  be  no  such  motion  in 
the  soul  towards  God,  without  this  double  persuasion  con- 
cerning him ;  namely,  of  his  certain  existence,  and  highest 
excellency,  as  our  terminative  good.  And  you  have  heard 
that  we  may  be  as  sure  of  both  these,  as  of  any  thing  that 
we  see  with  our  eyes.  For  if  our  eyes  tell  us,  that  any 
thing  is  in  being,  our  minds  tell  us  as  certainly,  that  there 
is  an  original  being.  And  if  we  can  be  any  way  sure,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  goodness  and  excellency  in  the 
world  ;  we  may  be  as  sure,  that  there  is  an  original  excel- 
\ency,  an  original  good,  which  must  needs  be  the  supreme 
good,  and  can  be  no  where,  but  in  the  original  supreme 
Being.  For  goodness  and  excellency  are  not  nothing,  and 
therefore  cannot  come  out  of  nothing,  but  must  proceed 
from  the  same  fountain,  from  whence  all  being  comes. 
We  are  not  more  sure  of  any  thing  that  our  eyes  inform 
us  of,  thaii  we  shall  be  of  this,  if  we  do  but  consider,  and 
use  our  understanding  in  the  case. 

So  that  we  sliould  endeavour  once  to  fix  the  apprehension 
of  these  things,  as  being  most  certainly  true ;  and  from  our 
very  souls  should  bless  God,  that  we  are  at  a  certainty  in 
these  things;  that  we  do  not  feel  the  ground  loose  under 
us,  but  are  in  this  respect  on  firm  ground,  when  we  afTirm 
that  God  most  necessarily  is  and  is  the  highest  and  most 
excellent  good.  And  being  once  sure  of  this,  it  would  be 
very  unreasonable  to  be  recalling  this  matter  into  doubt, 
or  to  be  perpetually  moving  questions  and  disputes  con- 
cerning it  in  our  minds.  It  is  what  we  may  be  as  sure  of, 
as  that  there  is  a  world  in  being,  or  that  any  thing  is,  that 
we  ourselves  are,  who  being  nearest  to  ourselves,  may  be 
surest  of  our  own  being. 

And  it  would  make  stransre  confused  work  in  the  world, 
if  in  reference  to  all  the  actions  of  man,  they  should  be 
ever  moving  disputes  about  them,  whether  they  reall)^  are 
or  are  not.  As  if  a  man  could  not  tell  how  to  eat,  but  he 
must  fall  a  doubting  presently,  "  Is  this  real  food  before 
me,  or  is  it  notl  or  am  I  awake  to  eat  it,  yea  or  nol"  Or 
a.s  if  he  could  not  tell  how  to  converse  with  any  one,  about 
never  so  important  a  business,  but  he  mu.st  fall  a  dispu- 
ting, "Is  this  a  real  man,  or  but  a  spectre"?  may  it  not  be 
only  the  umbra  of  a  man  V  In  .short,  what  could  be  done, 
what  business  transacted  in  the  world,  if,  about  such  plain 
matters,  doubts  must  be  perpetually  raised! 

Every  man  that  hath  understanding,  as  hath  been  said, 
maybe  at  as  great  certainty  concerning  the  existence  of  the 
supreme  and  first  Being,  as  of  any  thing  whatever.  Nay, 
a  great  deal  more,  because  his  existence  is  supremely  ne- 
cessary. So  that  if  I  confine  certainty  to  the  eye,  then  I 
am  sure  of  nothing  but  what  I  .see.  But  I  am  certain  that 
God  always  was  of  himself,  and  therefore  is  nece.ssarily ; 
and  .so,  not  to  be,  must  to  him  be  simply  impossible.  This, 
therefore,  would  be  one  great  supply  to  our  not  seeing  him, 
once  to  make  the  matter  plain  and  clear,  that  he  exist :, 
and  that  he  is  the  most  excellent  and  supreme  good. 
Which  would  be  a  great  deal  in  our  way,  towards  the 
exercise  of  love  to  God,  though  we  do  not  see  him. 

2.  It  will  concern  us  much  to  use  our  thoughts  in  be- 
ing conversant  with  other  invisible  objects.  For  certainly, 
minds  and  hearts  that  are  continually  busied  about  things 
of  sense  only,  -will  be  but  in  a  very  defective  capacity,  at 
all  limes,  to  converse  with  the  invisible  God.     It  needs  a 


verj'  refined  temper  of  mind  to  behold  him  with  the  intel- 
lectual eye,  and  thereupon  to  love  and  embrace  the  blessed 
glorious  God.  And  as  while  we  converse  with  things  that 
are  vain,  our  minds  are  vain;  while  with  things  that  are 
earthly,  our  minds  are  earthly,  and  bear  the  impress  and 
image  of  those  things  with  which  we  have  most  to  do ; 
so,  if  we  did  but  converse  with  spiritual  things,  or  those 
which  are  above  the  reach  of  sense,  it  would  be  a  means 
to  make  our  minds  and  hearts  grove  more  spiritual,  and 
consequently  more  fit  for  the  love  and  converse  of  the 
eternal,  supreme,  invisible  Spirit. 

It  is  a  mean  base  thing,  since  God  hath  furnished  our 
natures  with  a  thinking  power,  to  use  our  thoughts  only 
about  those  things  that  lie  in  common  to  us  with  brute 
creatures.  "Can  I,  have  I,  a  power  to  mind  higher  and 
nobler  objects,  and  will  I  so  vilely  debase  myself  as  not  to 
mind  them!  to  mind  only  things  that  are  earthly,  drossy, 
and  terrene !  By  this  means  I  shall  always  keep  myself  in 
an  incapacity  to  have  to  do  with  God." 

We  should  therefore  consider  with  ourselves,  that  as  we 
have  faculties  by  which  we  are  rendered  capable  of  con- 
versing with  men  and  visible  things;  so  we  have  faculties 
too  in  our  natures,  whereby  we  are  capable  of  conversing 
with  things  that  are  not  visible,  and  that  are  of  a  higher 
nature.  It  is  easy  to  turn  all  the  things  of  this  visible  state 
into  a  dusky  shadow  to  ourselves.  We  can  clothe  all  the 
world  with  darkness,  in  a  moment,  only  by  shutting  our 
eyes.  And  therefore  as  our  eyes  would  signify  nothing  to 
visible  things,  if  we  did  not  use  them;  so  nor  will  our 
thoughts  signify  any  thing  in  reference  to  the  invisible 
world,  unless  v,c  employ  them  upon  their  more  proper 
and  peculiar  objects. 

We  should  also  recollect  with  our,seIv-es,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  invisible  world,  which  is  the  best  and 
noblest  part  of  the  creation  of  God.  We  ourselves,  as  to 
the  better  part  of  our  natures,  belong  to  it.  Therefore  we 
should  not  behave  as  strangers,  and  unrelated  to  that  world. 
We  should  consider  how  glorious  the  invisible  world  is, 
and  recount  who  are  its  inhabitants,  what  are  the  affairs 
and  pleasures,  the  excellencies  and  ornaments  of  those  in- 
habitants. Let  us  think  with  ourselves,  what  vast  num- 
berless myriads  there  are  of  glorious  spirits,  creatures  of 
God,  that  are  composed  all  of  mind  and  love,  whose  per- 
petual business  and  employment  is  to  behold  and  adore 
the  great  Father  of  spirits,  the  p.^ternal  Minp,  or  Re.xsox, 
as  the  heathen  have  called  him,  the  original  intellect,  that 
is  every  M'here,  and  ai.t.  in  all. 

We  should  think  with  ourselves,  that  the  affairs  of  those 
innumerable  multitudes  of  glorious  spirits,  and  their  plea- 
sures and  delights,  are  the  same.  Their  business  is  to  be 
alwavs  beholding  the  Divine  glory  ;  and  by  adoration  and 
praise  to  return  it  to  him.  reflecting  it  back  again  to  its  own 
Original.  We  should  think  with  ourselves,  what  the  lovely 
ornaments  and  excellencies  areofthose blessed  inhabitants: 
we  should  consider  their  vast  knowledge,  their  mighty 
power,  their  pure  holiness,  their  profound  humility,  the  be- 
nignity, love,  and  serenity,  that  are  every  where  to  be  found 
among  those  happy  beings. 

And  when  we  have  thought  and  considered  all  this,  then 
let  us  a-sk  ourselves,  "  Why  am  I  a  stranger  to  this  invisi- 
ble world!"  For  indeed  we  are  strangers  to  it,  while  we 
are  unrelated  to  God,  and  his  Christ.  But  this  is  not 
our  necessity,  but  our  great  folly,  that  we  continue  in  so 
distant  and  unrelated  a  state.  We  are  naturally  aliens, 
strangers,  foreigners;  but  there  are  overtures  made  to  us 
by  Christ,  to  become  of  the  household  and  family  of  God, 
F.ph.  ii.  19.  And  this  family  is  made  up  of  heavenly  ones, 
though  part  be  in  heaven  and  part  on  earth.  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Clirist  himself,  besides  his  natural,  hath  an  acquired 
dominion  and  lordship  over  the  whole  of  it.  By  him  were 
all  things  made,  both  visible  and  invisible;  (Col.  i.  16 — 
-1.)  and  even  besides  that,  bv  the  b!o<xl  of  his  cro.ss,  he  is 
become  the  Head  over  all  principalities,  and  powers,  and 
thrones,  and  dominions;  whether  they  be  in  heaven,  or 
earth,  or  under  the  earth. 

So  that  if  we  be  of  those  who  profess  themselves  to  be 
Christians,  and  are  united  to  him,  we  are  come  to  an  innu- 
merable company  of  angels,  and  the  spiritsof  the  just  made 
perfect,  Heb.  xii.  "20,  2^.  Wo  are  aciually  joined  as  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  which  is  all  but  one  community  of  glo- 
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rious  creatures  above  and  holy  ones  here  below,  in  whom 
the  beginnings  and  first  principles  of  the  new  creature,  and 
the  work  of  sanctificaiion,  are  to  be  found.  So  that  we 
may  again  demand  of  ourselves  and  ask,  "Why  do  we 
estrange  ourselves,  and  carry  it  as  if  we  were  unrelated  to 
those  invisible  creatures  1"  Those  bles.sed  spirits  are  con- 
tinually mingling  with  us,  if  we  will  believe  the  Divine 
testimony  concerning  them.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  en- 
campeth" about  them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  them, 
Psal.  xxxiv.  7.  And  what  are  all  the  angels,  but  minis- 
tering spirits  sent  forth  for  the  good  and  service  of  them 
who  are  heirs  of  salvation  1  Heb.  i.  14.  They  are  convers- 
ant in  our  assemblies,  as  some  understand  that  passage  in 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  the  woman  is 
directed  to  have  power  over  her  head,  that  is,  a  vail,  in 
token  of  her  subjection  to  power,  "  because  of  the  angels ;" 
(1  Cor.  xi.  10.)  though  some  understand  this  passage 
otherwise.  And  again,  more  expressly  it  is  said,  that 
unto  powers  and  principalities  in  heavenly  places  is  known 
b}'  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  Eph.  iii.  10. 

Therefore  in  that  we  do  not  entertain  more  frequent 
thoughts,  and  exercise  our  minds  more  about  what  the 
Scriptures  reveal  in  this  matter,  we  are  certainly  injurious 
to  ourselves.  We  keep  back  our  minds  from  being  clari- 
fied from  earth  and  sensible  things,  by  which  they  might 
be  raised  up  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  being  em- 
ployed about  the  blessed  God  himself.  For  if  we  were 
filled,  all  the  day  long,  with  becoming  thoughts  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  inhabitanis  of  the 
invisible  world,  how  ea.sy  weie  it  to  fix  upon  God  the 
great  Ruler  of  all,  the  Father  of  spirits! 

And  being  of  the  same  community,  making  but  one  so- 
ciety with  those  blessed  creatures,  as  being  under  the  same 
Head  with  them,  we  make  a  great  schism  in  the  body  if 
we  break  off  ourselves  from  them,  and  their  employments 
and  affairs,  and  involve  ourselves  with  things  thai  are  visi- 
ble, and  the  objects  of  sense.  Of  all  men  in  the  world,  the 
sensualist  is  the  greatest  schismatic.  He  breaks  himself  off 
from  all  the  affairs  and  concernments  of  the  invisible  world ; 
and  wraps  himself  in  this  narrow  sphere,  as  one  quite  cut 
off  from  God,  and  all  that  are  more  immediately  convers- 
ant with  him.  We,  I  say,  quite  rend  ourselves  from  that 
body,  that  happy  society,  if  we  do  not  apply  ourselves 
more  to  mind  the  concernments  of  that  other  world,  and  to 
have  our  spiriis,  thoughts,  and  affections,  exercised  and 
carried  up  thither.     And  again, 

3.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  supply  our  not  seeing  God, 
that  we  most  firmly  believe  the  report  and  testimony  that 
is  given  of  him  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son.  What  we  can- 
not kn  )w  by  our  own  eyes,  we  must  be  beholden  for  the 
knowledge  of  to  the  report  of  others.  And  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Gospel  to  make  a  report  of  God  to  us,  and  the 
errand  of  his  Son  into  the  world  was  to  bring  us  this  re- 
port. He  who  best  knew  him,  and  from  eternity  was  in 
his  bosom,  "hath  declared  him;"  (John  i.  18.)  and  that  on 
purpose  for  our  relief  in  this  case,  because  "no  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  lime."  Since  therefore  God  is  invisible, 
and  we  are  creatures  that  depend  so  much  upon  sense,  he 
"  hath  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  the  express  image  of  his 
person,"  Heb.  i.  3.  So  that  it  is  by  no  mean  one  that  he  hath 
sent  us  an  account  of  himself,  though  we  cannot  see  him. 

All  reports  signify  as  they  are  believed.  They  signify 
nothing  where  no  credit  is  given  to  them.  But  what  should 
induce  us  to  doubt,  whether  the  revelation  which  Christ 
hath  made  to  us  of  God,  in  his  word,  be  true  or  no  1  What 
should  make  us  imagine,  that  God  should  misrepresent 
himself!  What !  doth  he  need  to  beguile  us,  his  crea- 
tures, whom  he  hath  entirely  in  his  power?  the  works  of  his 
hands,  whom  he  can  wink  and  beckon  into  nothing  1  Do 
you  think  he  means  to  beguile  us  with  specious  representa- 
tions of  himself,  otherwise  than  as  the  matter  really  is'? 

Therefore  we  should  thus  consider  with  ourselves.  "  We 
have  not  indeed  seen  God,  nor  is  he  liable  to  so  mean  a 
thing  as  human  sight.  But  we  hav^e  an  express  discovery 
of  him  by  his  own  Son,  who  came  upon  this  very  errand : 
and  what  he  has  said  was  not  casually,  and  on  the  by,  as 
words  dropped  by  chance;  but  he  came  for  this  very  end, 
that  he  might  acquaint  the  world  what  God  is,  and  give  to 
men  an  account  of  him,  since  he  is  not  to  be  seen  with  eyes 
of  flesh."    And  sure,  upon  the  account  we  have  of  this 


blessed  and  glorious  Object,  he  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  lovely  Object.  We  are  not  then  at  a  loss  for 
an  object  of  our  love,  if  we  will  but  believe  the  record  and 
testimony  of  the  blessed  God  in  his  own  word;  and  take 
it  as  a  revelation  from  heaven  with  so  merciful  a  design. 
How  awful  an  acquiescence  therefore  doth  that  challenge 
and  command  !  So  that  our  hearts  should  readil)-  suggest 
to  us,  that  it  is  the  greatest  profaneness,  if  we  do  not  with 
reverence  and  veneration  admit  that  testimony. 

In  what  honour  and  veneration  had  those  poor  deluded 
creatures  the  image  that  was  said  to  have  come  down  from 
Jupiter!  Acts  xix.  35.  Why,  God's  own  word  is  his  own 
lively  image,  a  true  representation  of  himself,  which  cer- 
tainly came  down  from  himself.  He  hath  sent  many  on 
this  message ;  his  own  Son,  his  prophets,  and  apostles,  on 
purpose  to  draAV  men  into  communion  and  fellowship  with 
himself.  These  things,  saith  St.  John,  are  written,  that 
we  might  have  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  1  John  i.  3.  And  then  he  goes  on  in 
his  epistle  to  tell  them,  that  the  message  which  the  apos- 
tles heard  of  him  and  declared  unto  them,  was  this — that 
God  is  light,  and  God  is  love,  1  John  i.  5,  &c.  Surely  then 
such  a  Being  is  the  most  worthy  of  our  esteem  and  love; 
and  the  message  sent  to  men  is  most  worthy  of  their  ac- 
ceptance, to  wit,  that  such  a  God  is  offered  to  them  for 
their  God.  Thus  men  are  acquainted  with  him  by  the  re- 
velation they  have  of  him  in  the  Gospel,  that  so  they  may 
be  drawn  into  a  communion  and  fellowship  with  him,  the 
life  and  soul  of  which  is  love. 

4.  It  is  necessary,  that  we  bend  ourselves  much  to  con- 
template and  study  the  nature  of  God,  according  to  the 
discovery  we  have  of  him  in  his  revelation.  That  which 
we  do  know  and  believe,  makes  an  impression  upon  us 
only  as  it  is  improved  by  our  thoughts;  as  it  is  considered 
or  not  considered.  A  great  many  things  lie  asleep  in  our 
souls,  and  signify  nothing  to  us,  for  want  of  actual  thought. 
At  certain  times  and  seasons,  therefore,  we  should  say  to 
ourselves;  "Well!  I  will  now  go  on  purpose,  and  sit 
down,  and  meditate  upon  God.  This  shall  be  the  business 
of  the  present  hour."  For  surely  nothing  can  with  higher 
right  lay  claim  to  our  entire  thoughis,  than  the  Author  of 
all.  And  it  is  a  strange  piece  of  negligence,  that  he,  with 
whom  we  have  such  great  concerns,  and  who  is  our  All 
in  all,  should  be  so  seldom  the  subject  of  our  solemn, 
designed,  purposed  meditation;  that  the  thoughts  of  God 
should  be  casualties  with  us;  that  we  should  think  of 
him  only  now  and  then  by  chance,  and  never  find  a  time, 
wherein  we  may  say  to  ourselves,  "  I  will  now  on  set  par- 
pose  think  of  God." 

How  doth  this  correspond  with  the  practice  of  the 
saints,  who  had  communion  with  him  of  old  1  as  we  find 
the  Psalmist  intimating,  that  he  thought  of  God  on  his 
bed,  and  meditated  on  him  in  the  night  watches,  P.sal. 
Ixiii.  G.  I  would  not  here  propound  to  you  the  indulging 
or  gratifying  a  vain  curiosity,  inquiring  into  the  unre- 
vealed  things  of  God;  but  would  recommend  to  3'ou  the 
study  of  those  plain  intelligible  attributes  of  his,  that  are 
obvious  to  the  understandings  of  the  generality  of  men, 
because  the  Divine  Being  is  not  capable  of  a  strict  and 
rigid  definition.  These  are  enough  to  sugg-est  such  a 
notion  of  him,  as  renders  him  an  object  worthy  of  our 
love  and  worship;  while  a  multitude  of  things  may  be 
supposed  concerning  God,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  be  acquainted  with. 

Consider  then  his  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  holiness, 
and  the  like,  which  are  his  communicable  attributes;  and 
add  to  these  the  incommunicable  properties  of  his  eternity, 
his  immensity,  his  self-sufficiency,  his  self-subsistence,  his 
necessary  existence,  and  so  we  have  an  account  of  God. 
And  then  how  excellent  and  glorious  an  Object  both  of 
love  and  worship  have  we  before  us  !  a  Being  of  himself 
originally  perfect;  who  is  e.ssential  wisdom,  goodness, 
love,  truth,  righteousness,  and  holiness.  In  what  a  trans- 
port should  we  be  upcm  such  a  representation  of  God  \ 
We  have  his  name  often  in  our  mouths  when  it  is  with 
us  but  as  an  empty  sound ;  as  if  that  great  and  venerable 
name  signified  nothing.  He  is  near  in  our  mouths,  and 
ears,  but  far  from  our  hearts;  and  then  no  wonder  he  is 
so  little  loved  all  the  while.  But  would  we  once  admit 
to  have  our  souls  possessed  with  the  apprehension  of  the 
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import  of  that  mighty  and  venerable  name,  which  was 
given  to  Moses  ;  how  would  it  engage  us  to  bow  our  heads 
and  worship  him,  who  is  "  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  mer- 
ciful and  gracious,  long-suffering,  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity, 
transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty,"  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7.  Our  Lord  told  the  Samaritan 
woman,  "  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what,"  John  iv.  22.  So 
do  they,  who  make  his  worship  nothing  else  but  a  ceremo- 
nious compliment;  the  mere  bowing  of  the  knee,  and  the 
honouring  him  with  the  lip.  But  if  it  be  the  worship  of 
love,  it  is  impossible  then  that  Ave  should  worship  we  know 
not  what.  For  the  interior  faculties  of  the  soul,  as  to  love 
and  desire,  cannot  be  wrought  upon  by  a  shadow.  They 
must  be  moved  by  something  substantial,  and  set  on  work 
by  something  which  really  exi.sts.  When  therefore  we 
hear  the  name  of  God  spoken,  how  should  it  make  us  stoop 
and  bow  before  him !  and  into  what  an  awful  and  pleasing 
commotion  should  it  put  all  the  powers  of  our  s.iuls  at 
once  !  But  to  go  a  whole  day,  and  forget  God  ;  and  to  let 
many  days  pass,  without  ever  choosing  a  time  to  think  of 
him  on  purpose,  is  a  great  iniquity.  And  while  that  ini- 
quity abounds,  the  love  of  such  must  needs  grow  cold. 
And  then  again, 

5.  We  must  take  heed,  that  we  entertain  no  horrid  and 
dismal  thoughts  of  God,  and  that  we  believe  nothing  that 
is  contrary  to  his  own  revelation  of  himself.  Take  heed 
lest  the  belief  of  a  God  suggest  only  a  guilty  enslaving 
fear.  I  mean  not  the  fear  of  reverence,  which  the  angels 
owe  and  pay ;  but  that  fear  of  horror,  which  is  most 
proper  to  devils,  and  is  the  product  of  a  diabolical  faith. 
"  The  devils  believe  and  tremble,"  James  ii.  19.  They 
believe  and  are  full  of  horror,  as  that  word  (ppiaaovai  sig- 
nifies; do  even  shiver  with  the  belief  they  have  concern- 
ing God.  As  "  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,"  (1  John  iv. 
18.)  so  such  fear  will  always  put  out  love.  For  a  fear 
proceeding  from  gross  and  horrid  mispersuasions  concern- 
ing God,  must  needs  stifle  all  dutiful,  ingenuous,  loyal 
affection  to  God. 

It  is  the  great  art  of  the  devil  to  possess  men  with  the 
apprehension,  if  it  be  possible,  that  their  case  is  the  same 
with  his  own,  that  so  thereby  they  may  make  it  their  own. 
If  the  devils  can  once  persuade  men,  that  God  is  as  unre- 
concilable  to  them,  as  he  is  to  themselves,  who  sinned  with 
open  eyes,  without  a  tempter,  and  all  at  once  in  their  own 
proper  persons  ;  if  they  can,  I  say,  but  make  men  believe 
this,  then  it  is  a  most  easy  thing  to  keep  the  love  of  God 
from  ever  having  any  entrance  into  the  soul.  It  is  natural 
to  hate  those  whom  we  fear  or  dread  ;  therefore,  I  say,  the 
fallen  angels  believe  and  tremble,  believe,  and  are  full  of 
horror. 

But,  do  you  believe,  and  bless  God  1  Believe  him  ac- 
tually reconciled,  if  you  find  your  hearts  do  yield  to  him. 
Believe  him  willing  to  be  at  peace,  Believ'e  him  when  he 
testifies,  that  whosoever  cometh  to  him  shall  in  no  wise  be 
cast  out,  John  vi.  18.  Believe  him  saying,  "  Though  thou 
hast  forgotten  me,  and  hast  set  up  thyself  to  be  thine  own 
idol,  and  hast  been  perpetually  affronting  me  ;  yet  do  thou 
but  accept  my  Son,  and  of  pardon  in  and  through  him, 
and  I  will  make  thee  my  friend,  my  associate,  and  my 
son."  Do  but  believe  this,  and  try  if  it  be  in  your  power 
not  to  love  him.  This  faith  will  certainly  work  by  love. 
But  take  heed  of  believing  what  God  hath  never  said; 
and  what  the  destroyer  of  souls  would  make  you  believe 
he  hath  said.  For  whatsoever  thoughts  tend  to  the  making 
him  unlovely,  or  not  amiable  in  your  eyes,  have  them  far 
from  you.     And, 

6.  Make  him  your  own  by  an  entire  and  cheerful  choice, 
and  acceptance  of  him  for  your  Lord  and  your  God.  How 
mightily  doth  relation,  interest,  and  property  command 
love !  You  cannot  see  him,  it  is  true,  but  you  may  choose 
and  apprehend  him  for  your  God  ;  which  relation,  once 
understood,  will  happily  supply  the  want  of  seeing  him. 
Surely  you  would  love  your  own  child,  )'our  own  father, 
your  own  husband,  or  wife,  though  you  were  born  blind 
and  could  never  see  them.     How  many  are  apt  to  say, 

a  Tha  noble  personaee  here  aHiuled  to,  is  FuIkeGrevill,  Lord  Brooke  ;  whose 
funeral  monument  is  yet  remaining  in  St  Blary's  church  in  Warwick,  and  has 
on  it  this  in.scription : 
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when  they  observe  any  thing  lovely,  in  such  or  such  a  re- 
lation in  another  family;  for  instance,  a  dutiful,  ingenu- 
ous child  ;  "  O  had  I  such  a  one,  how  should  1  love  him!" 
Why,  you  have  an  amiable  description  of  your  God;  and 
do  not  your  hearts  .say  within  j-ou,  "  If  he  were  my  God, 
how  should  I  love  him  1"  And  why  is  he  not  your  Godl 
he  offers  himself  to  be  yours,  and  has  put  no  harder  terms 
upon  you,  than  that  you  receive  him  lor  your  God.  Com- 
ply then  with  his  righfous  law,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  god  but  me,"  Exod.  xx.  3.  Say  therefore,  "  Thou 
shalt  be  my  God  wholly  and  alone."  As  every  covenant 
is  made  up  by  a  mutual  stipulation,  so  his  willingness  and 
yours  make  the  bargain.  He  hath  declared  his  own  wil- 
lingness, do  you  but  make  out  yours,  and  the  matter  is 
effected,  so  as  that  none  can  tear  you  asunder. 

And  how  pleasant  a  thing  is  it  to  have  such  a  God  your 
own  to  glory  in,  and  to  walk  in  his  name  !  to  be  able  to 
say,  "God,  even  my  God,  shall  bless  me  !  I  need  no  other." 
How  high  matter  of  triumph  was  this  to  the  Psalmist ! 
Let  it  be  told  to  the  generations  following.  This  God  is 
our  God  for  ever  and  ever;  he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto 
death,  Psal.  xlviii.  13,  11.  As  if  he  had  said.  We  are  wil- 
ling that  this  should  be  known,  in  the  present  and  succeed- 
ing ages.  Let  it  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Let  there  be 
a  perpetual  everlasting  monument  of  this,  that  we  have 
had  the  Lord  for  our  God.  Thus  a  certain  noble  person 
would  have  an  inscription  put  upon  his  tomb,  without  any 
further  enlargement,  to  this  effect.  That  he  had  been  a  ser- 
vant to  Glueen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to  King  James,  and 
friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  By  this  it  appears  that  he 
would  have  all  ages  know  whose  servant,  counsellor,  and 
friend  he  had  been.  =i  In  like  manner  should  every  good 
and  pious  soul  declare  to  the  present,  and  all  future  ages, 
that  THE  Lord  i.s  his  God. 

7.  Let  your  souls  be  filled  with  this  apprehension,  that 
God  is  always  and  every  where  present.  How  sweetly 
moving  are  those  thoughts  of  God's  omnipresence  in  the 
139th  Psalm !  They  were  so  to  the  Psalmist,  and  they  are 
so  to  all  the  saints.  "Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  1 
or  whither  shall  1  flee  from  thy  presence'!  If  I  ascend  up 
into  heaven,  thou  art  there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
behold  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  .sea  ;  even 
there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 
hold  me.  If  I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me; 
even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darloiess 
hideth  not  from  thee,  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day  ;  the 
darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee,"  Ps.  cxxxix. 
7 — 18.  And  when  the  royal  Psalmist  considered,  how 
God  insinuated  himself  into  every  bone  of  his  flesh,  and 
particle  of  his  frame,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  possessed  my 
reins,  thou  hast  covered  me  in  my  mother's  womb ;"  he 
breaks  out  at  last  into  these  words,  "  How  precious  also 
are  thy  thoughts  itnto  me,  O  God  !  how  great  is  the  sum 
of  them !" 

Let  us  then  but  habituate  ourselves  to  the  apprehension 
of  an  every  where  present  Deity,  conceiving  all  things 
filled  with  the  Divine  fulness,  and  this  will  supply  the  de- 
fect, or  the  want  of  seeing  God.  Let  every  creature,  every 
place,  every  providence,  put  us  in  mind  of  God.  Thus  be- 
gins and  ends  the  eighth  Psalm,  the  design  of  which  is,  to 
contemplate  God  in  these  things,  regarding  them  all  as  the 
works  of  his  hands  ;  "  How  excellent  is  thy  name,  O  G'*-' 
ir.  all  the  earth,  who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens !" 
Psal.  viii.  1, 9.  And  what  an  ecstasy  do  we  find  Moses  in, 
while  he  is  celebrating  a  particular  providence !  "  Who  is 
like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods  1  who  is  like  thee, 
glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  l" 
E.xod.  XV.  11.  If  then  we  did  but  labour  to  make  this 
thought  familiar  to  ourselves,  that  whithersoever  we  go, 
or  wherever  we  are,  we  have  a  God  to  behold  ;  that  there 
are  footsteps  of  God,  every  where,  for  us  to  take  notice  of, 
or  impressions  and  prints  of  his  glory ;  this  would  habituate 
us  to  his  converse,  and  make  the  motions  and  exercises  cl 
love  easy  and  familiar  to  us.  This  effect  it  had  on  the 
Psalmist  in  the  104th  Psalm,  who  after  a  glorious  descrip- 
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tion  of  God,  thus  closeth  it  up;  "My  meditation  of  him 
shall  be  sweet,  1  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord,"  Psal.  civ.  34. 
He  had  been  viewing  God,  as  he  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
works  of  his  hands  ;  and  his  spirit  was  now  drenched 
deeply  in  the  thoughts  of  God's  active  power  and  provi- 
dence, eveiy  where  diffused  in  the  world. 

We,  in  like  manner,  should  always  have  such  thoughts 
injected  into  us,  if  we  would  but  consider  with  ourselves, 
that  wherever  we  are,  still  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being  in  God.  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 
By  him  all  things  consist.  We  can  set  a  foot  no  where, 
but  still  we  tread  upon  his  ground,  and  are  in  his  dominion. 
We  cannot  live,  but  bva  vital  influence  derived  from  him. 
How  much  would  this  contribute  to  the  facilitating  the 
exercises  of  love  !  By  converse  love  insinuates  itself  into 
persons,  they  are  captivated  before  they  are  aware.  And 
there  is  no  man  of  so  morose,  sour,  churlish  a  nature,  but 
will  have  a  sort  of  kindness  for  such,  whom  he  converseth 
frequently  with.  Assiduous  converse  wins  hearts.  How 
much  more,  when  we  have  such  an  amiable  object,  should 
we  associate  with  him  !  It  will  then  ensue  of  course,  that 
we  shall  be  taken  with  him,  and  drawn  by  the  cords  of 
love  into  the  happy  bonds. 

8.  And  lastly,  let  us  pray  much  and  earnestly  for  the 
Spirit  of  life  and  love,  which  is  his  own  gift.  Among  the 
many  excellent  fruits  of  the  Spirit  you  see  love  leads  the 
van,  Gal.  v.  22.  It  is  of  considerable  moment  to  state  the 
case  to  ourselves  thus ;  "  The  love  of  God  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  his  own  Spirit."  How  intent  then  should  we  be 
upon  this,  that  he  who  claims  to  be  the  Object  of  our  love, 
is  pleased  to  be  the  Author  of  it!  even  of  that  pure,  refined 
love,  that  is  fit  to  be  set  upon  so  glorious  an  Object. 
Whereas  such  a  carnalized,  impure,  drossy  love  as  ours, 
can  never  turn  itself  unto  God  ;  will  always  decline,  and 
shun  that  blessed  Object.  He  must  form  our  love  for  him- 
self, or  it  will  never  do. 

As  he  therefore  makes  our  love  the  sum  of  his  law,  and 
of  all  his  precepts,  so  we  should  make  it  the  sum  of  all  our 
requests.  For  it  is  at  once  indeed  both  our  privilege  and 
our  duty.  Both  what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  we  are  to 
enjoy,  are  all  summed  up  in  love.  And  if  we  make  this 
the  sum  of  our  desires,  how  much  of  ingenuity  would 
there  be  in  this  prayer,  when  we  come  to  the  Lord,  and 
say,  "  Lord,  if  I  should  cast  all  my  desires  into  one  re- 
quest, it  is  lore!  Love  is  the  only  thing.  I  beg  only  a  heart 
to  love  thee."  How  much  ingenuity  is  there,  I  say,  in  such 
a  prayer  !  and  how  great  also  is  the  necessity  of  it !  For 
we  can  as  soon  pluck  down  a  star,  or  create  a  new  sun,  as 
plant  in  our  own  souls  this  principle  of  love  to  God,  with- 
out his  aid.  Every  good  and  perfect  gift  is  from  him  ;  and 
certainly  this  is  good,  and  a  matter  of  high  excellency,  to 
have  the  heart  possessed  with  his  love.  We  can  never 
understand  the  love  of  God  to  us,  till  our  souls  are,  as  it 
were,  trans-elemented  into  a  love  to  him.  God  is  love,  and 
he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him, 
1  John  iv.  16. 

And  now,  after  all  this,  would  we  be  excused  from  the 
duty  of  loving  God  1  that  is,  from  being  happy,  from  liv- 
ing a  life  of  pleasure,  from  solacing  ourselves  with  the 
immense  Good  ?  We  should,  methinks,  as  little  wish  to 
be  excused,  as  a  poor  indigent  man  from  having  all  his 
wants  supplied ;  or  a  sick  languishing  person,  from  re- 
turning to  health  and  strength  ;  or  a  hungry  fainting  per- 
son, from  receiving  convenient  food;  or  a  weary  person, 
from  receiving  refreshing  ease  and  rest.  Would  we  be 
excused  from  having  Gtod  for  our  portion,  our  health  and 
strength,  our  rest  and  all  in  all  1  We  cannot  indeed  See 
God;  but  will  that  excuse  us,  when  so  many  things  pre- 
sent us  with  an  idea  and  image  of  him  ?  or  when  we  have 
the  privilege  of  addressing  ourselves  to  him  by  praj^er '' 
The  Scriptures  do  not  speak  to  us  in  this  matter  with  any 
intention  or  design  to  excuse  us  from  this  duty.  There  It 
is  intimated,  that  all  the  good,  which  concerns  a  man's 
present  state,  comes  from  love  to  God.  All,  says  the  apos- 
tle, shall  work  together  for  good,  to  them  that  love  God, 
Rom.  viii.  28.  And  with  respect  to  the  other  world,  it  is 
ss.id  that  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
'jutered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  what  God  hath 
lai/i  up  for  them  that  love  him,  1  Cor.  ii.  9. 
*  Preached  November  let,  1676. 


And  if  we  would  but  consider  the  mattei ,  it  is  plain  we 
cannot  excuse  our  conduct  to  ourselves  ;  much  less  to 
God.  For  do  not  our  consciences  tell  us,  that  nothing  is 
so  easy,  nothing  so  ready  1  And  it  is  likcAvise  to  be  con- 
sidered, what  will  be  made  of  this  one  day.  I  make  little 
doubt  but  one  very  great  part  of  the  torture  of  hell,  will  lie 
in  a  too  late  repentance  ;  that  we  never  lo/ed  what  our 
convicted  consciences  must  needs  have  told  us  was  most 
congruous,  and  fit  to  be  loved.  When  an  awakened  soul 
shall  make  reflection,  and  consider,  what  infinite  reason 
there  was  for  the  loving  of  God,  and  yet  it  could  never  be 
brought  to  it ;  we  can  conceive  no  sort  of  mental  torture 
to  be  more  tormenting  than  this.  So  that  they,  who  live 
destitute  of  the  love  of  God,  and  content  themselves  with 
so  doing,  are  busily  preparing  their  own  hell  all  their 
days.  Oh,  how  tormenting  will  be  the  reflection  !  "  I  lived 
a  life's  time  in  the  world,  and  knew  how  reasonable  a 
thing  it  was,  how  just  and  righteous  to  love  God,  and  yet 
I  never  did  love  him  !"  This  will  be  a  most  amazing  sub- 
ject for  thoughts  to  feed  upon,  and  to  find  torment  by, 
throughout  an  eternal  state.  And  therefore  we  are  the 
more  concerned  to  be  restless  in  our  spirits,  till  we  feel  the 
fire  so  to  burn  within  us,  and  can  make  our  appeal  to  God, 
saying,  Thou  knowest  all  things.  Lord  !  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee,  John  xxi.  17 
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We  have  endeavoured  from  these  words  to  evince  to 
you  the  indispensable  obligation  there  is  upon  us  to  the 
continued  exercise  of  love  to  God,  notwithstanding  that  we 
cannot  see  him.  This  hath  been  doctrinally  discoursed 
of,  and  also  insisted  upon  by  way  of  use,  and  particular 
application  of  that  doctrine ;  but  before  we  pass  from  it, 
it  will  be  requisite  to  add  somewhat  further  of  a  casuisti- 
cal import. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  though  there  are  not  many  sincere 
lovers  of  God  in  this  world,  yet  there  are  few  who  pretend 
not  to  be  so.  They  are  apt  to  please  themselves  with  the 
conceit  that  they  love  God,  and  so  take  the  matter  for 
granted,  though  there  be  nothing  of  any  such  affection  in 
their  hearts  at  all.  Others  there  are,  who  are  apt  to  sus- 
pect that  they  do  not  love  him  in  sincerity,  and  are  too  for- 
ward to  conclude,  that  they  have  none  of  this  Divine  affec- 
tion, because  they  do  not  perceive  it  to  work  towards  God, 
as  their  love  does  towards  other  objects.  Finally,  there 
are  others  again,  who  are  very  prone  to  censure  those  that 
speak  of  more  passionate  workings  of  afiection  to  God,  as 
mere  hypocrites  for  this  pretension.  For  since  they  expe- 
rience nothing  of  such  workings  on  their  own  hearts,  they 
think  it  impossible  there  should  be  any  such  thing  at  all  in 
the  world.  There  are  therefore  three  sorts  of  persons  that 
our  present  discourse  must  have  reference  unto. 

I.  Such  ignorant  and  careless  souls  as  do,  at  random 
and  without  ever  considering  the  matter,  pronounce  con- 
cerning themselves,  that  they  are  lovers  of  God ;  though 
if  the  matter  be  strictly  looked  into,  they  have  no  such 
thing  as  a  motion  of  love  in  their  heart  to  God  at  all. 

II.  Those  that  are  prone  to  suspect,  and  conclude  them- 
selves to  have  no  love  to  God  at  all,  because  they  do  not 
find  this  affection  to  work  with  that  fervour  and  constancy 
that  they  think  it  should,  and  which  they  perceive  on  other 
occasions. 

III.  Such  as  are  very  apt  to  suspect,  and  accuse  others 
of  hypocrisy  or  folly,  who  seem  to  express  the  most  pas- 
sionate and  fervent'love  to  God,  and  think  that  such  an 
affection  towards  him  cannot  have  place  in  a  human 
breast.  What  therefore  is  pretended  to  be  of  a  spiritual 
and  holy  kind,  must  be  resolved,  they  imagine,  wholly 
into  enthusiasm ;  or  be  attributed  to  the  power  of  fancy, 
or  imagination ;  or  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
bodily  humours,  and  the  various  structure  and  fabric  even 
of  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  itself.  To  each  of  these 
sorts,  reference  must  be  had  in  what  is  now  to  be  dis- 
coursed upon  at  this  time. 
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I.  As  to  those  who  confidently  give  out  themselves  to  be 
lovers  of  God,  though  they  never  felt  any  motion  of  love 
to  bim  at  all  in  their  hearts,  such  things  as  these  it  would 
be  very  fit  for  them  to  consider. 

1.  That  it  is  a  very  rash  and  unreasonable,  as  well  as 
dangerous,  presumption,  for  them  to  conclude  there  is  that 
in  them  which  they  have  never  perceived  at  all.  For  what 
might  not  one  imagine  or  fancy  upon  such  a  pretence'? 
Supposing  it  pcssible,  must  I  believe  every  thing  to  be  true 
which  is  barely  possible  to  be  truel  How  many  absurd 
things  should  I  then  believe !  For  there  are  many  things 
that  po.ssibly  may  be,  which  yet  it  would  be  a  very  great 
absurdity  to  believe  are  in  reality.  It  is  a  known  rule, 
that  of  things  that  appear  not,  nor  exist,  the  same  esteem 
is  to  be  had.  If  then  it  no  way  appears,  or  however  ap- 
pears not  to  me,  that  I  am  a  lover  of  God  ;  with  what  con- 
fidence can  I  pretend  to  it,  or  say  that  I  am  sol 

2.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  it  is  a  most  natural  thing 
to  men  to  be  very  indulgent  to  themselves,  and  to  think 
that  of  themselves,  which  none  would  think  or  imagine 
but  themselves.  It  is  natural  to  every  wicked  man  to 
"flatter  himself  in  his  own  eyes,  imtil  his  wickedness  be 
found  out  to  be  hateful,"  Ps.  xxxvi.  2.  Thus  says  the 
Psalmist,  "  The  transgression  of  the  wicked  saith  within 
my  heart,"  that  is,  suggests  to  me,  "  that  there  is  no  fear 
of  God  before  his  eyes,"  Ps.  xxxvi.  1.  And  truly  this  does 
as  effectually  speak  or  declare,  that  he  hath  not  the  love  of 
God  in  him  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  he  flatters  himself,  as  it 
there  follows,  in  his  own  eyes,  till  the  matter  comes  to  be 
plainly  observable  to  every  eye.  Hence  it  may  be  very 
well  understood,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  are  so  apt 
to  judge  themselves  any  thing,  which  it  would  be  horrid 
for  them  not  to  be  thought  to  be,  only  from  the  kindness 
they  have  to  themselves.  For  how  horrid  is  it  for  any 
man  to  admit  himself  to  be  no  lover  of  God !  Therefore 
he  must  needs  think  himself  such,  or  affirm  that  as  true, 
which  it  were  a  horrid  thing  to  confess  and  avow  to  be 
false.  And  so,  upon  the  matter,  their  love  to  God  depends 
upon,  and  rims  into  nothing  else,  but  a  partial  and  fond 
love  to  themselves. 

3.  They  should  consider  how  obvious  the  mistake  is,  to 
take  a  conviction  of  conscience  in  this  case  for  an  affection 
of  the  heart.  That  is,  because  they  are  convinced  that  it 
is  a  very  reasonable  and  fit  thing  to  love  God,  therefore 
they  conclude,  that  they  do  love  him.  But  how  most  irra- 
tional is  the  conclusion  !  They  may  as  well  conclude  their 
approbation  of  any  thing  else,  to  be  the  possession  of  the 
thing  itself.  For  instance,  that  they  are  rich,  because  they 
approve  of  riches ;  or  that  they  are  in  very  good  health, 
because  they  approve  of  a  sound  habit  of  body.  It  is  plain 
that  this  is  all  which  the  most  can  say,  as  to  the  bottom  of 
their  pretence.  They  have  nothing  at  all  in  them  like  the 
love  of  God,  but  only  this  conviction  of  conscience,  that  it 
is  fit  he  should  be  loved.  Of  this  there  is  a  necessary  and 
unavoidable  approbation  imposed  upon  their  judgment, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  thing  itself.  And  as  all  men  are 
convinced,  that  the  obligation  is  indispensable,  therefore 
they  are  willing  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  have  the 
love  of  God  in  them. 

4.  It  follows,  as  another  thing  to  be  considered,  that  if 
the  love  of  God  in  itself  be  really  a  distinct  thing,  and  dif- 
ferent from  such  a  conviction,  then  their  love  to  him  is 
reduced  to  nothing;  for  it  is  really  nothing,  distinguished 
from  such  a  conviction,  or  apprehension  in  their  own 
minds.  And  under  a  notion  of  its  being  an  affection  of  a 
finer  kind  and  nature  than  to  be  obvious  to  common  ob- 
servation, they  have  refined  it  quite  away,  even  into  a 
mere  nothing.  For  doth  not  every  man's  own  sense  tell 
him,  that  the  love  of  this  or  that  thing  is  quite  another 
thing  than  a  mental  approbation  of  it'!  Or  may  not  I  he 
convinced  in  my  judgment  of  the  excellencies  of  one,  to 
whom  I  have  yet  a  settled  aversion  in  my  heart  ?  How 
inany  cannot  endure  such  persons,  of  whom  upon  convic- 
tion they  cannot  say  they  are  not  excellent  men"?  And 
certainly  it  will  put  every  sober  considerer  of  this  state  of 
the  case  upon  quite  new  thoughts,  when  he  shall  find  he 
is  not  able  to  tell  what  the  thing  is,  that  he  calls  love  to 
God,  if  it  must  be  distinguished  from  the  mere  conviction 
of  the  rcEisonableness  of  it. 

5.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  since  love  to  God,  if 


it  be  any  where,  is  to  be  discerned  and  felt,  and  must  be 
a  ruling  principle;  it  is  then  a  most  absurd  imagination, 
that  such  a  principle  should  be  in  men,  of  which  they  have 
no  perception.  For  is  it  not  absurd,  that  a  principle,  which 
is  to  have  the  conduct  of  a  man's  life,  and  so  very  great 
power  in  and  over  him  in  his  whole  course,  should  yet  be 
neither  discernible,  nor  felt^  Indeed  there  are  many 
thoughts  and  motions  that  stir  in  our  minds,  of  which  we 
take  very  little  notice ;  nor  can  we  in  a  little  time  say 
positively,  whether  we  have  such  a  thought  or  no.  But 
that  a  principle,  which  runs  through  the  universal  course 
of  a  man's  life,  and  which  of  all  things  should  most  fre- 
quently come  under  his  notice,  should  yet  be  neither  felt 
nor  perceived  by  him,  is  the  most  unimaginable  of  all 
things  we  can  conceive  of.  Therefore  those  who  ha%'e  so 
hastily  pronounced  themselves  to  be  lovers  of  God,  and  yet 
never  felt  any  thing  by  which  this  love  is  to  be  discerned, 
are  besought  to  think  again,  to  allow  the  cause  a  rehearing, 
to  take  it  into  new  consideration,  and  not  run  away  with  a 
groundless  conceit  that  they  are  what  it  so  much  concerns 
them  actually  to  be,  while  they  are  only  so  in  their  own 
fancies  and  imaginations. 

II.  I  now  come  to  the  next  sort,  namely,  those  who  are 
apt  to  judge  themselves  wholly  destitute  of  sincere  love  to 
God,  because  they  do  not  find  those  pa.ssionate  motions  of 
it  towards  him,  as  they  do  towards  many  inferior  objects. 
And  there  are  sundry  considerations,  which  will  be  very 
requisite  to  be  weighed  in  this  case  too.    As, 

1.  That  certainly  the  actual  exercise  of  love  towards 
God  maybe  often  intermitted,  when  an  habitual  propen- 
sion  of  heart  towards  him  doth  remain.  The  soul  may 
frequently  be  put  beside  the  direct  acts  and  exercise  of 
this  duty;  and  yet  that  virtue  and  principle,  which  hath 
touched  their  hearts,  and  by  gracious  vouchsafement  is 
seated  there,  may  still  habitually  incline  them  the  same 
way.  As  the  needle  touched  with  the  load-stone,  is  fre- 
quently diverted  from  its  direct  tendency  towards  the 
north ;  for  being  moved  it  shakes  and  quavers,  and  hath 
its  various  vibrations  this  wa}'  and  that,  )'et  there  is  a  vir- 
tue in  it  that  will  bring  and  reduce  it  to  the  right  point 
again.  Therefore  it  is  not  this  or  that  act  of  love  towards 
God,  that  gives  the  denomination ;  but  the  habitual  pro- 
pension,  and  bent  of  the  heart.  A  n)an  then  is  to  be  es- 
teemed a  lover  of  God,  according  as  his  heart  stands  ha- 
bitually propense  to  him.  But  if  the  denomination  depend 
upon  this  or  the  other  act ;  then  a  man  would  cease  to  be 
a  lover  of  God,  as  often  as  he  loveth  or  thinketh  of  any 
one  else,  or  is  diverted  from  it  by  this  or  that  though  never 
so  necessary  an  occasion.     And  again, 

2.  It  is  very  necessary,  that  we  consider  the  act  and  the 
passion  of  love  as  very  distinguishable,  or  different  things. 
The  act  of  love  in  a  reasonable  intelligent  creature,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  complacential  motion  of  the  will  to- 
wards this  or  that  object,  that  is  apprehended  amiable,  or 
worthy  to  be  loved.  The  passion  of  love  is  the  impression 
made  by  an  object,  upon  the  animal  and  vital  spirits  of  the 
brain  and  heart,  which,  being  sensible,  are  reflected  upon, 
and  by  many  are  taken  notice  of  (through  a  great  mistake) 
as  if  the  very  notion  and  being  of  love  was  placed  there. 
Whereas  the  whole  entire  nature  of  Divine  love  is  separa- 
ble from  that  passion,  and  may  be  withottt  it ;  otherwise 
if  passion  were  of  the  essence  of  love,  it  were  altogether 
impossible,  that  the  separate  soul  should  be  capable  of 
loving  God,  or  anything  else.  This  is  a  mere  accident  to 
our  love,  and  a  result  that  depends  upon  our  present  union 
with  the  body;  which  body  is  essentially  necessary,  neither 
fo  our  soul,  nor  to  our  love,  for  both  may  be  without  it. 
And  I  add, 

3.  That  those  acts  which  are  performed,  as  I  may  call 
it,  in  the  upper  region  of  the  soul,  and  which  are  more 
peculiar  to  its  intellectual  nature,  are  as  truly  discernible, 
as  the  passions  are  which  rebound  upon,  and  affect  the 
body.  The  acts  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  will,  are  no  more 
imperceptible  than  the  passions  :  and  it  is  as  possible  for 
me  to  be  able  to  discern  and  feel  the  former,  as  the  latter. 
Cannot  I  as  well  tell  thai  I  think  such  a  thought,  if  I  do 
think  it;  that  I  intend  and  purpose  such  a  thing,  if  I  do 
really  entertain  in  my  heart  such  a  resolution  ;  as  that  I 
feel  the  motions  thai  affect  my  outward  man "?  If  therefore 
a  person  with  a  practical  judgment  esteems  the  blessed 
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God  to  be  his  highest  and  best  good,  and  accordingly 
chooses  him  as  such,  and  se_-ltles  this  resolution  in  his  own 
soul,  saying,  "  This  God  shall  be  my  God,  my  best  and 
supreme  Good,  here  will  I  seek  my  felicity,  and  take  up 
my  rest,  and  to  him  will  I  be  an  entirely  devoted  one  for 
ever;"  in  this  person  certainly  lies  the  substance  and  es- 
sence of  love.  And  is  not  this  perceptible?  are  not  such 
acts  as  these  capable  of  being  reflected  on,  and  taken  no- 
tice of,  if  men  would  but  more  frequently  turn  their  eyes 
inward,  and  habituate  themselves  to  converse  with  them- 
selves.    But  I  further  add, 

4.  That  most  certain  it  is,  that  during  our  abode  in  the 
body,  tiie  atfections  of  the  soul  have  more  intimately  an 
influence  upon  it.  Such  is  the  close  and  mysterious  union 
between  these  two  natures  of  flesh  and  spirit ;  that  the  in- 
fluences between  the  one  and  the  other  are  reciprocal. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  the  very  temper  or  complexion  of 
our  souls  doth  so  naturally,  some  way  or  other,  represent 
itself  in  the  outward  man,  as  that  it  is  very  difficult,  almost 
impossible,  to  hide  and  conceal  what  are  the  sentiments  of 
our  spirits  upon  certain  occasions.  Whence  it  hath  grown 
into  a  maxim,  VuUus  est  index  animi.  That  the  face  is  the 
character  of  the  mind.  lieu,  quam  difficile  est  crimen  non 
jirodcre  vultu!  How  hard  is  it  for  a  man  not  to  betray  guilt 
in  his  countenance,  if  he  has  the  sense  of  io  in  his  own  mind 
and  heart!  And  therefore  we  should  consider  with  our- 
selves, how  our  aflections  work  towards  God ;  even  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  way,  wherein  human  aflections  are 
wont  to  show  and  discover  themselves.     For  I  add, 

5.  That  even  spiritual,  holy  atfections,  such  as  respect 
the  invisible  God,  and  other  invisible  objects,  dofreqaenlly 
so  work  in  those  pious  souls  in  whom  they  are,  as  to  make 
very  great  and  deep  impressions  upon  the  body,  and  are 
accompanied  with  such  passionate  expressions,  as  are  dis- 
cernible, even  to  the  inferior  senses  which  belong  to  the 
animal  nature.  Let  passages  of  Scripture  to  this  purpose 
be  looked  into.  How  was  the  Psalmist  affected  and 
wrought  upon  by  one  affection  towards  God,  when  he  tells 
us,  "  My  flesh  trembleth  for  fear  of  thee,  and  I  am  afraid 
of  thy  judgments,"  Ps.  cxix.  120.  There  is  a  proportion 
between  fear  and  love,  in  this  case.  As  for  love,  the 
same  devout  Psalmist  says,  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee, 
O  God  !  yea,  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee,"  Ps.  Ixiii.  I.  And 
nirain,  "My  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living 
God,"  Ps.  ixxxiv.  2.  Now  these  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  mere  rhetorical  strains;  for  indeed  they  are  not  so,  but 
do  plainly  carry  this  signification  with  them,  that  though 
the  flesh  be  more  immediately  incapable  of  desire,  of 
tliirsting,  and  longing  after  God,  whereof  the  soul  alone  is 
primarily  capable,  yet,  mediately,  the  flesh  partakes  thereof 
That  is,  the  heart  and  soul  did  so  much  long  after  God, 
that  the  flesh  was  affected  and  bore  the  impression  of  that 
vehement  desire,  which  was  in  the  soul,  as  in  its  original 
and  proper  seat.  We  are  therefore  to  consider,  that  even 
the  more  passionate  workings  of  love  towards  God  are 
very  agreeable  to  that  kind  of  affection,  which  in  respect 
to  the  object,  and  principle  of  it,  is  spiritual  and  divine. 
And  therefore, 

6.  It  must  further  be  added,  that  if  persons  be  very  apt 
to  be  passionately  affected  in  other  kinds,  and  towards 
other  objects,  but  do  always  find  themselves  dull  and  in- 
sensible of  such  motions  towards  God  and  invisible  things, 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  suspect  themselves  to 
be  under  a  very  bad  distemper.  Indeed,  when  persons  are 
equally,  and  alike,  unapt  to  feel  such  passionate  resent- 
ments in  their  hearts  towards  any  kind  of  objects,  the  mat- 
ter is  quite  otherwise.  But  if  they  can  ordinarily  say,  "  I 
feel  my  love  to  work  towards  the  creature,  a  relation,  or 
other  amiable  objects,  in  this  and  that  passionate  manner, 
but  I  can  feel  no  love  working  towards  God,"  they  are  far 
from  being  in  a  good  condition.  They  have,  at  least,  a 
good  deal  of  reason  to  suspect,  that  a  distemper  prevails 
upon  them.  Their  love  languisheth,  and  needs  re-enforce- 
ment ;  and  they  ought  not  to  content  themselves  to  have 
the  matter  so,  as  if  it  were  a  case  to  be  approved  of,  and 
that  needed  no  redress.     But  yet  again, 

7.  We  must  consider,  that  tempers  are  very  carefully  to 
be  distinguished.  The  temper  of  some  men's  minds  is 
more  composed,  accortling  as  the  bodily  temper  is  more 
fixed,  and  their  natural  spirits  are  less  volatile.     Hence 


some  are  of  a  more  even  deportment  to  every  object,  even 
to  the  observation  of  others,  and  seldom  are  seen  to  be  ex- 
alted, or  depressed,  whatever  occurrences  haj)pen  to  them 
in  the  cotirse  of  their  lives.  They  are  not  often  seen,  it 
may  be,  either  to  weep  or  laus;h,  to  be  either  remarkably 
sad  or  cheerful.  And  grace,  or  this  holy  aflection,  wher- 
ever it  is  in  its  subject,  is  somewhat  conform  to  the  natural 
temper  of  the  person  ;  as  water  poured  into  a  vessel  re- 
sembleth  the  form  of  that  vessel.  If  the  vessel  be  round, 
then  it  resembles  a  round  figure  ;  if  triangular,  then  it  re- 
sembles a  triangular  figure.  So  I  say,  grace  and  holy  af- 
fections, where  they  are,  resemble  their  subject,  and  re- 
ceive in  some  sense  a  likeness  and  conformity  to  it,  so  as 
not  to  change  the  natural  temper  of  the  mind.  Indeed  the 
great  business  of  the  grace  of  Gotl  is  to  influence  men  as 
to  morals,  and  not  as  to  naturals.  Therefore  it  were  an 
unreasonable  thing  for  any  one  to  make  himself  a  mea- 
sure to  all  other  persons,  how  much  soever  they  difler  in 
temper  from  him.  Or  that  any  one  should  make  another 
such  a  standard  to  himself,  that  however  it  be  with  him  as 
to  his  natural  temper,  he  must  be  just  such  as  others  are; 
which  is  equally  to  aim  at  a  thing  both  unnecessary  and 
impossible.     Further, 

8.  We  must  warily  distinguish  between  the  exercise  of 
love  upon  extraordinary  and  sudden  occasions,  and  such 
as  are  common  and  less  surprising.  As  you  know  one 
may  converse  daily  among  the  nearest  relatives,  and  never 
feel  any  discernible  pang  of  affection  working  towards 
them,  as  one  does  to  an  object  that  suddenly  appears. 
This  proceeds  from  frequency  and  familiarity  with  them; 
when  possibly  the  very  same  person  would  be  in  a  trans- 
port upon  the  sudden  and  unexpected  sight  of  the  face  of 
a  friend,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years  before. 
Now  this  is  not  inconsiderable  as  to  our  present  case.  It 
may  be  thus  with  many  persons,  who  do  not  feel  such  a 
passionate  pang  of  love  towards  persons  they  daily  con- 
verse with,  as  they  do  towards  others,  at  the  sight  of  whom 
they  are  surprised ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  their  love 
may  be  far  dearer,  and  habitually  much  more  strong,  tu 
those  relations  whom  they  daily  converse  with,  as  occa- 
sions when  administered  abundantly  show ;  that  is,  they 
would  do  more  for  them,  and  be  more  deeply  concerned  if 
they  saw  them  in  distress,  pain,  and  anguish.  They  would 
with  much  more  regret  endure  separation  from  them,  or 
take  their  deaths  much  more  impatiently  ;  which  things 
show  their  affections  to  be  habitually  much  stronger, 
though,  upon  sudden  occasions,  or  in  a  certain  juncture, 
they  may  work  much  more  observably.  And  thus  it  may 
possibly  be  with  some  persons,  who  walk  more  evenly  in 
their  spirits  before  God.  They  have,  it  may  be,  fewer 
transports  than  others,  who  are  of  such  uneven  spirits,  that 
the  sight  of  God  is  often  a  new  thing  to  them.  They  have 
him  less  frequently  out  of  sight,  and  are  daily  more  con- 
versant with  him,  and  therefore  are  not  subject  to  such 
violent  emotions  of  mind.  And  if  we  compare  these  to- 
gether, certainly  we  can  never  think,  that  there  is  a  greater 
excellency  in  that  temper  which  subjects  a  man,  now  and 
then,  to  higher  transports  of  spiritual  and  divine  affection, 
than  in  that  temper  of  spirit,  which  is  more  steadily  deter- 
mined to  a  continual  course  of  walking  with  God,  in  whom 
there  is  also  an  habitual  complacence. 

Lastly,  This  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  if  at  any 
time  one  would  try  the  sincerity  of  one's  heart  towards 
God,  it  is  much  more  clearly  to  be  evinced  by  the  influ- 
ence this  hath  on  a  man's  life,  than  by  the  passionate  or 
sensible  impressions  made  upon  the  body.  I  say,  we  have 
a  far  surer  evidence  of  our  love  to  God,  from  the  influence 
it  has  to  govern  and  manage  the  course  of  our  lives,  than 
from  all  the  passionate  emotions  and  resentments  we  may 
feel  in  the  inferior  parts  of  the  outward  man.  Suppose 
such  raptures,  and  transports,  and  ecstatical  motions,  as 
are  very  strange,  and  not  without  their  delectation  and 
pleasure ;  alas  !  these  signify  but  little  towards  the  evin- 
cing of  true  sincere  love  to  God,  in  comparison  of  a 
stable  course  of  living  under  his  government,  as  persons 
who  are  beyond  all  things  loath  to  offend  and  displease 
him.  If  you  seek  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  your  love 
to  God,  take  this;  "If  ye  lov^e  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments," John  xiv.  15.  And  again,  "  This  is  the  love  of 
God,  that  we  may  keep  his  commandments,"  1  John  v. 
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3.  Though  we  must  take  heed  here  of  thinking,  as  was 
formerly  said,  that  the  external  effect  is  sufficient  without 
the  principle;  or  that  a  course  of  obedience,  in  outward 
acts,  to  the  rules  set  before  us,  will  do  the  business,  though 
there  be  noihing  of  the  principle  of  the  love  of  God  in  us. 
But  take  these  in  connexion,  the  principle  with  the  effect, 
and  they  are  a  great  deal  more  pungent  demonstrations  of 
love,  than  mere  transports  of  extraordinary  affection,  now 
and  then,  are.  Agreeably  to  which  our  Lord  says,  "He 
that  hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is 
that  lovelh  me:  and  he  that  lovelh  me,  shall  be  loved  of 
my  Father;  and  I  will  love  him,  and  manifest  myself 
unto  him,"  John  xiv.  21.  And  again,  as  it  afterwards  fol- 
lows, "If  any  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words;  and 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  our  abode  with  him,"  ver.  23. 

So  that  we  should  take  heed  of  putting  too  much  upon 
the  mere  matter  of  passionate  love  in  this  case;  unless,  as 
we  said  before,  it  be  manifestly  discernible,  that  we  can 
be  passionately  affected  to  any  other  kind  of  objects,  while 
we  find  a  stupidity  and  dulness  upon  us,  with  respect  tc 
those  which  are  spiritual  and  divine.  Therefore  lay  the 
great  stress  always  here;  "What  doth  the  love  1  pretend 
to  signify  as  to  the  conduct  of  my  life  1  Do  I  live  as  a 
lover  of  God?  as  if  it  were  an  ungrateful  matter  to  me, 
above  all  things,  to  displease  him  1  as  that  1  study,  by  ail 
means  possible,  to  maintain  an  intercourse  of  union  and 
communion  between  him  and  me  "?  Is  it  such  a  love  as 
makes  his  honour  dear  to  me,  so  that  I  am  above  all  things 
concerned  not  to  disgrace  the  name  which  I  bear,  or  be  a 
reproach  to  him  to  whom  I  profess  a  relation  7  Is  there  such 
a  principle  in  me  as  makes  distance  from  God  a  wearisome 
thing  1  And  would  I  fain  be  nearer  to  him  daily,  more 
acquainted  with  him,  more  conformed  to  him,  and  changed 
into  his  divine  image  and  likeness  1"  If  this  is  the  influence 
that  love  to  God  hath  upon  our  lives,  it  is  the  evidence,  it 
is  the  thing,  if  any  thing  can  be  so,  that  must  prove  and 
demonstrate  to  ourselves  the  sincerity  of  our  love. 
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We  have  already  in  the  preceding  discourse  ol!ered 
sundry  considerations  to  those,  who  are  apt  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  lovers  of  God,  though  thej^  never 
really  discerned  any  motion  of  love  to  him  in  their  hearts 
at  all ;  or  who  fondly  imagine  that  the  conviction  of  their 
judgment  in  this  matter,  is  to  be  taken  for  the  affection  of 
the  heart.  We  have  also  spoken  in  several  particulars  to 
another  sort,  who  suspect  they  are  no  true  lovers  of  God, 
and  are  many  times  ready  to  conclude  so;  because  their 
love  to  him  is  not  so  fervent  and  passionate  as  they  think 
it  ought  to  be.     And  now, 

III.  We  come  to  the  third  sort  that  we  have  to  do  with, 
to  wit,  those  who  are  apt  to  censure  other  persons,  merely 
upon  this  account;  because  they  make  profession  of  such 
a  fervent  love  to  God,  as  they  themselves  are  altogether 
strangers  to.  All  expressions  of  such  a  fervent  passionate 
love  to  God  fall  under  a  suspicious  censure,  and  accusa- 
tion from  these  men.  As  for  instance,  they  charge  all  such 
expressions  of  love  with  h3'pocrisy,  or  with  enthusiasm ; 
thinking  it  proceeds  from  nothing  else  but  a  fantastic  re- 
presentation of  the  object  they  pretend  to  love ;  or  else, 
ihey  resolve  it  all  into  the  temper  of  the  body,  and  say  it 
owes  itself  to  nothing  else  but  to  such  or  such  a  crasis,  a 
present  habit  and  temperature,  or  a  freer  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  quicker  agitation  of  certain  brisk  and  agile 
spirits.  And  thus  they  think  that  a  mechanical  account 
is  to  be  given  of  all  such  kind  of  affections ;  and  that  who- 
soever well  understands  the  structure  of  the  brain,  or  the 
nature  of  the  spleen  and  hypochondria,  and  the  various 
twistings  of  the  nerves  about  the  veins  and  arteries,  may 
very  well  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  all  such  kind 
of  love. 

1.  Now  as  to  the  first  of  these,  to  wit,  the  charge  of 
hypocrisy,  we  must  allow  (as  there  will  be  further  occasion 
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to  evince  hereafter  when  welcome  to  the  la-st  doctrine)  that 
if  any  do  pretend  to  such  a  love  to  God,  and  join  with  it 
an  immoral  conversation,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason 
for  the  charge  ;  and  in  such  a  case  we  must  fall  in  with 
the  accuser  and  say  the  same.  But  if  this  charge  be  fast- 
ened upon  persons,  whose  walk  and  conversation  is  sober 
and  just,  we  have  then  several  things  to  .say  to  it.     As, 

(1.)  It  is  a  most  uncliaritable  censure  to  say  that  all  pre- 
tence to  a  more  fervent  and  vehement  love  to  God,  is  for 
this  very  reason  hypocritical.  I  wonder  why  so  1  Does  not 
this  seem  to  say,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  real 
and  fervent  love  to  God  1  This  is  surely  a  very  strange 
accusation,  at  once  without  warrant,  and  against  the  ex- 
press law  of  charity,  which  requires  us  to  "  think  no  evil," 
1  Cor.  xiii.  5.  And  it  is  an  essential  character  of  it  to  be 
absolutely  disinclined  to  take  up  an  evil  .surmise,  or  bad 
thoughts  of  any  one,  where  there  is  not  a  very  manifest 
and  apparent  cause. 

(2.)  The  charge  is  most  unreasonable.  There  is  not  the 
Ic^aiit  ground  fcr  such  a  censure,  supposing  the  persons  to 
be  in  the  main  of  a  sober,  just,  and  unexceptionable  de- 
portment among  men.  Of  such  it  may  most  unrighteou.<Hy 
be  said,  that  they  are  hypocrites,  while  they  pretend  to 
love  God.  But  how  will  you  prove  your  charge  1  by  what 
medium  will  you  make  it  out,  that  all  pretences  of  love  to 
God,  by  such  persons,  are  hypocriticaH  And  surely  that 
is  a  most  unreasonable  censure,  for  which  no  reason  can 
De  given. 

(3.)  Such  a  charge  or  accusation  must  needs  proceed 
from  a  most  idle  and  pragmatic  temper.  For  these  cen- 
surers  show  themselv^es  to  be  vain  busy-bodies,  who  med- 
dle out  of  their  own  province.  But  what  have  they  to  do 
to  judge  the  hearts  of  other  men  ?  That  is  a  province  they 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  in.  What  is  it  then  but  a  vain 
pragmatic  humour  that  prompts  them  to  meddle  in  a 
sphere  wherein  they  have  no  concern  1  "  Who  art  thuu," 
saith  the  Scripture,  "  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ? 
to  his  own  master  he  standelh  or  falleth/'  Rom,  xiv.  4. 
Nay, 

(4.)  It  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  most  insolent  presumption  ; 
for  it  is  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogative  of  God,  to  whom 
alone  it  belongs  to  search  and  judge  the  heart.  Who  are 
they  that  take  upon  them  to  judge  one  another!  "We 
must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,"  Rom. 
xiv.  10.  Whoever  they  are  that  do  judge  so,  they  subject 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  God.  Therefore  says  our 
Lord,  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  Matt,  vii  1. 
That  is,  in  effect,  if  you  judge  so  at  random,  and  where 
you  have  nothing  to  do,  you  shall  kno^w  what  judging 
means,  when  you  shall  be  judged  also. 

(b.)  1  M'ould  further  say,  by  way  of  question.  Pray  what 
is  the  thing  you  find  fault  with  in  this  case  ']  Is  it  this  love 
itself,  or  is  it  the  appearance  of  it  1  Sure  it  will  not  be 
said,  it  is  the  love  itself.  Who  would  be  so  impudently 
profane  as  to  say,  it  is  a  crime  to  love  God  1  or  that  such 
love  is  criminal,  when  it  is  warm  and  vehement "?  as  if  it 
were  possible  to  love  God  too  much.  Sure  this  will  never 
be  said  by  those  who  (.'onsider  that  we  are  required  to 
"  love  him  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all  our  soul,  and 
with  all  our  mind,"  Matt.  xxii.  37.  And  besides,  ttiis 
were  to  make  the  accusation  to  contradict  itself;  for 
whensoever  the  charge  of  h\-|-iocrisy  is  alleged  against  any 
one,  the  thing  pretended  to  is  implied  to  be  good  and  com- 
mendable. 

Or  is  it  the  appearance  of  such  love  that  is  found  fault 
with  1  That  is  just  the  same  thing  as  to  find  fault  with  the 
sun  for  shining.  It  is  true,  all  discovery  of  this  or  any 
other  excellency  whatsoever  ought  to  be  modest,  and  sober ; 
most  remote  from  any  thing  of  boasting  or  vain-glorious 
ostentation,  than  which,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  nothing  in 
all  the  world  can  be  more  fulsome.  But  what  I  should  a 
man  be  ashamed  to  become,  and  appear,  an  earnest  lover 
of  God  1  Was  the  Psalmist  shy  of  appearing  so,  when  he 
again  and  again  avowed  it  with  so  much  solemnity  1  when 
he  made  professions  of  his  love  to  God,  which  he  design- 
ed, and  no  doubt  knew  would  be  recorded  to  a'l  future 
times'?  And  the  noble  personage  whom  we  spoke  of  be- 
fore, was  he  ashamed  to  have  it  recorded,  that  he  was  such 
a  one's  friend  1  It  is  so  remarkable  that  we  cannot  look 
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over  a  page  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  but  we  shall  find  some 
or  other  expression  now  made  public  to  the  world,  of  an 
avowed  love  of  God.  "  I  love  the  Lord,"  savs  he,  "  be- 
cause he  hath  heard  my  voice  and  my  supplications,"  Ps. 
cxvi.  L  And  again,  "  I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord  my  strength," 
xviii.  I.  The  word  there  used  is  most  emphatically  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  vehement,  ardent,  fervent  love.  "  I 
will  love  thee  from  my  very  bowels."  And  what !  is  this 
a  thing  for  a  man  to  be  ashamed  of?  to  profess  himself  an 
earnest  lover  of  God,  if  indeed  he  is  so.  He  only  has 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  saying  he  is  so,  who  is  not  so  in 
reality.     But  I  say  further, 

(G.)  That  this  same  accusation  is  hypocritical.  It  carries 
the  most  palpable  hypocrisy  in  it ;  for  it  is  manifest  that 
such  persons  do  only  pretend  to  be  angry  at  the  pretence 
of  love  to  God  ;  when  it  plainly  appears  they  are  angry 
(hat  the  love  of  God  should  really  be  in  any  one.  And 
this  is  easy  to  be  made  out.  For  do  not  all  men  generally 
profess  love  to  God  1  Now  they  are  not  angry  at  those 
that  profess,  but  love  him  not.  JBut  what  religion  is  there 
without  love  1  and  whoever  professes  religion,  does  conse- 
quently profess  love  to  God.  But  let  them  make  it  appear 
by  iheir  practice,  that  their  profession  is  but  a  mockery, 
that  they  do  but  say,  "  Hail !"  and  strike  at  the  Divine 
Majesty  at  the  same  time  ;  let  them  I  say,  with  their  pre- 
tence of  religion,  or  love  to  God,  but  join  some  practical 
signification  that  they  are  not  in  good  earnest,  and  they 
please  well  enough,  no  fault  is  found  with  them. 

So  that  it  is  very  plain  the  fault  they  are  bent  against  is 
not  hypocrisy,  but  sincerity.  They  are  angry  that  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  sincere  love  to  God  in  the  world.  There- 
fore, as  Plato  said  to  the  c}mic,  who  trod  upon  a  fine  bed 
of  his,  and  cried  out,  "  I  tread  on  Plato's  pride,"  that  he, 
the  cynic,  discovered  greater  pride  by  this  action  ;  so  we 
may  say  to  these  men  who  accuse  professors  of  love  to 
God  with  hypocrisy,  that  it  is  with  more  hv'pocrisy.  It  is 
not  the  mere  pretence  of  love  to  God,  that  they  intend  to 
accuse,  as  supposing  it  false,  or  that  there  is  no  such  thing, 
but  because  they  really  suspect  it  is  true.  They  think  that 
such  men  have  that  in  them,  which  they  have  not,  and 
therefore  they  pass  a  kind  of  judgment  upon  them  in  their 
own  consciences.  This  they  cannot  endure ;  and  since 
they  would  fain  malign  them  in  their  report,  therefore  they 
would  do  it  as  plausibly  as  they  can,  and  are  more  witty 
than  to  say,  they  ^-ensure  them  for  loving  truly,  but  for 
pretending  to  it  falsely.     But  then  again, 

2.  The  atfection  of  this  kind  is  by  some  charged  with 
enthusiasm.  "  If  (say  they)  there  be  any  such  affection, 
it  is  altogether  enthusiastic.  It  owes  itself  entirely  to  the 
fantastical  representation  of  the  object,  and  so  can  have 
nothing  sincere  or  genuine  belonging  to  it."    To  this  I  say, 

(1.)  Why  sol  why  must  it  needs  be  thought  enthusias- 
tical  1  What !  because  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  vehement 
or  fervent  1  as  if  no  sober  exercise  or  expression  of  love  to 
God  could  be  so.  And  we  know  too,  though  I  lay  very 
little  stress  upon  it, 

(•2.)  That  the  name  of  enthusiasm  hath  sometimes  had  a 
gentler  sound  than  now  it  hath  ;  since  the  'E/<7ri/£Mroi,  and 
phrases  signifying  inspiration  from  God,  are  so  frequently 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  others  of  the 
philosophers.  And  yet  they  were  never  twitted  as  enthu- 
siasts, nor  treated  as  if  that  name  carried  any  thing  of  evil 
signification,  or  the  import  of  a  bad  character  in  it.     But, 

(3.)  Wh)'  should  it  be  wondered  at  that  there  should  he 
expressions  of  love  to  God  which  import  great  fervour  and 
intenseness ;  since  we  know  that  such  as  have  been  pro- 
fessedly related  and  devoted  to  God  heretofore,  and  of 
whom  Scripture  records  give  us  an  account,  have  been  all 
along  very  full  of  such  expressions  1  What  would  they 
think  of  such  expressions  as  these  of  David  1  "  I  opened  my 
mouth,  and  panted;  for  I  longed  for  thy  commandments," 
Ps.  cxix.  131.  "  My  soul  breaketh  for  the  longing  that  it 
hath  unto  thy  judgments  at  all  times,"  ver.  20.  "  Oh  how 
love  I  thy  holy  law  !"  ver.  97.  "  As  the  hart  panteth  after 
the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God," 
xlii.  1.  Yea,  we  find  that  there  have  been  such  appearances 
and  expressions  obvious  to  view,  of  this  divine  spiritual 
affection,  that  have  incurred  the  censure  of  insanity  ;  and 
yet  they  have  been  reckoned  a  glory.  Thus  it  was  with 
Pavid,  who  when  he  was  censured  for  dancing  before  the 


Lord,  answers,  "  I  will  play  before  the  Lord,  I  will  yet 
be  more  vile,"  &c.  2  Sam.  vi.  21,  22.  And  says  the  apos- 
tle, "  Whether  we  be  besides  ourselves  it  is  to  God  ;  or 
whether  we  be  sober  it  is  for  your  cause :  for  the  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us,"  2  Cor.  v.  13,  14.  It  is  very  likely 
he  speaks  here  with  reference  to  the  censure  of  those  false 
teachers,  with  whom  you  find  him  conflicting  in  that  very 
chapter  ;  as  very  frequently  he  does  in  both  the  epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  also  in  others.  They  perhaps  went 
about  to  represent  him  as  a  wild  enthusiast ;  as  one  that 
was  acted  by  an  enthusiastical  fury.  Therefore  he  speaks 
according  to  their  sense.  Admit  it,  be  it  so  ;  if  I  be  really 
besides  myself,  as  they  talk,  it  is  the  love  of  Christ  which 
constrains  me  !  He  thinks  himself  not  at  all  disparaged  in 
the  case.     But  I  further  say, 

(4.)  I  make  little  doubt  but  many  do  attribute  too  much 
to  rapture,  and  the  ecstatic  motions  and  transports  of  other- 
wise pious  love.  I  refer  therefore  to  what  was  said  under 
a  foregoing  head,  especially  to  that  distinction  which  was 
given  you  of  the  act,  and  of  the  passion  of  love,  which  are 
not  only  distinguishable,  but  sometimes  plainly  separable 
things.  There  may  be  very  intense  love,  very  strong  and 
mighty  love,  where  there  is  nothing  of  passion  felt.  This 
is  a  thing  altogether  accidental  to  the  nature  of  love,  which 
may  be  diverse  and  distinct  from  passion  ;  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  loving  God  at  all  in  any  other 
way.     And  we  must  further  say, 

(5.)  That  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  great  fault  to  frame  re- 
presentations and  ideas  of  God  and  of  divine  things  in  our 
minds,  by  the  use  of  a  liberty  indulged  to  our  own  fancy 
and  imagination,  if  therein  we  go  beyond  or  besides  the 
warrant  of  his  own  revelation.  And  even  there  too  we 
must  be  very  careful,  when  we  find  God  representing  him- 
self, or  other  matters  of  a  divine  and  spiritual  nature, 
under  borrowed  expressions  or  similitudes,  that  we  mind 
the  thing  that  is  to  be  represented,  and  held  forth  to  us, 
and  that  we  drain  and  defecate  it  from  all  the  dregs  of  ma- 
teriality, which  belong  to  the  metaphor;  otherwise  we  may 
be  greatly  injurious,  more  than  we  are  aware  of,  both  to 
the  Divine  honour,  and  to  ourselves. 

Too  many  do  greatly  gratify  the  luxury  of  their  fancies 
in  such  cases.  We  read  of  one,  but  very  likely  there  may 
be  more  instances  than  one,  I  say  we  read  of  one,  a  popish 
female  saint,  who  pretended  in  vision  to  such  a  commu- 
nion with  our  Saviour,  that  forsooth  she  took  upon  her  to 
describe  him;  what  sort  of  eyes  he  had,  and  what  kind  of 
features ;  and  pretended  to  be  most  passionately  enamoured 
of  him.  And  pernaps  there  are  too  many  over-prone  to 
frame  imaginations  concerning  the  Deity,  altogether  un- 
worthy of  and  disagreeable  to  that  glorious  and  ever- 
blessed  Being ;  and  having  thereupon  formed  such  and 
such  ideas  of  him  in  their  own  minds,  are  variously  affect- 
ed according  to  the  import  of  the  idea  about  him.  For  in- 
stance, those  of  very  melancholy  tempers  jare  apt  to  frame 
ideas  altogether  unlike  God,  and  such  as  render  him  in 
their  eyes  a  dreadful  and  hateful  object.  Or  if  the  idea  be 
such  as  imports  loveliness  ;  yet  if  it  be  fantastical,  and  an 
affection  of  love  be  raised  thereupon,  it  is  most  plain  and 
evident  that  such  a  person  is  all  the  while  but  hugging  his 
own  shadow,  and  entertaining  himself  with  an  empty  cloud, 
or  an  idol  of  his  own  forming.  And  I  do  not  know  wherein 
he  is  less  guilty,  than  in  falling  down  before  an  image. 
When  we  do  in  our  own  fancies  create  a  God  to  ourselves, 
and  an  extraordinary  motion  of  affection  is  working  towards 
it,  one  kind  or  another,  it  is  our  own  creature  that  we  are 
all  this  while  entertaining  ourselves  with,  and  not  God. 
Therefore  we  ought  to  take  heed  that  our  apprehensions 
of  things  be  scriptural  and  regular;  such  as  that  light 
which  shines  in  God's  word,  or  that  clear  flame  which 
reason,  when  it  argues  according  to  the  word  of  God,  doth  • 
give  us.  Otherwise  we  are  mere  idolaters,  while  we 
imagine  that  we  have  only  complacency  in  domg  homage 
to  God.     But  I  add, 

Lastly,  That  the  most  regular,  true,  and  rational  appre- 
hensions of  God,  do  give  ground  for  the  most  fervent  and 
vehement  love  of  him  that  is  possible.  And  therefore  it  is 
a  very  foolish,  idle  thing,  to  charge  love  to  God  with  being 
enthusiastical  merely  because  it  is  fervent.  For  though 
it  be  such  as  answers  truly,  it  can  never  answer  fully  such 
apprehensions  of  the  object,  as  are  agreeable  to  God,  and 
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such  as  God's  own  revelation  ^ives  ground  and  warrant 
for.  Certainly  there  i.s  no  warrant  to  say  that  there  is  any 
thing  of  enthusia-sm  in  such  a  pretence  as  this.  There  is 
no  need  that  any  such  exorbitant  digressions  and  excur- 
sions should  be  made  to  by-ways  of  representing  God  to 
ourselves,  that  so  he  may  be  amiable  and  lovely  in  our 
eyes.  A  true  and  right  apprehension  of  him,  that  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  Object  itself,  and  his  revelation,  a.s  the 
best  and  truest  ground  of  the  strongest  and  most  vehement 
ove.  And  certainly  to  a  sober  Christian,  a  fantastical  re- 
presentation of  a  divine  object  will  rather  greatly  cool  and 
check  his  love,  than  contribute  to  the  heat  of  it.     But, 

3.  Such  an  affection,  as  we  are  speaking  of,  is  by  others 
resolved  into  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  bodily  hu- 
mours; or  the  various  structure  of  our  frame,  and  the 
freer  motion  of  the  blood  and  animal  spirits.  And  to  this 
also  it  is, 

(I.)  To  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  undoubted'y  very 
much  truth  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  that  the  affection  may  be 
more  intense,  and  exercised  with  a  more  sensible  vigour, 
according  as  the  body  is  so  and  so  disposed,  or  as  the 
habit  of  it  is  at  that  time. 

(2.)  Do  not  we  also  know  that  there  are  pious  men  of 
all  tempers  and  constitutions  of  body  1  and  is  not  every 
man  the  more  piou.s,  by  how  much  the  more  he  is  a  lover 
of  God  ?     And, 

(3.)  Admit  that  bodily  tempers  signify  any  thing  in  this 
matter,  that  is,  in  the  present  exercise  of  the  affections  in 
general,  what  is  to  be  inferred "?  Will  it  follow,  that  such 
an  affection  as  this,  in  which  the  blood  and  spirits  maj^be 
so  and  so  concerned,  hath  therefore  nothing  spiritual  and 
divine  in  it  1  which  way  should  that  follow  1  Why  is  it 
not  as  apprehensible  that  divine  and  spiritual  love  may  run 
in  the  same  natural  channel,  and  follow  the  same  common 
cour.se  of  operations,  with  other  love,  as  that  wine  and 
water  may  alternately  flow  through  the  same  conduit 
pipes'?  Or  why  should  it  be  more  unreasonable  and  ab- 
surd, that  divine  and  spiritual  love  should  exert  itself  by 
the  same  corporeal  organs  with  love  of  another  kind,  as 
having  the  same  seat  and  subject,  the  faculties  of  the  soul  1 
I  hope  it  is  not  one  faculty  in  the  soul  that  common  love 
hath  its  seat  in,  and  another  faculty  that  divine  love  hath 
its  seat  in.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  there  should  be 
other  internal  organs  for  divine  than  for  common  love, 
more  than  external  ones  1  Why  may  not  divine  love  run 
the  same  course  with  common  love  in  the  respect  that  hath 
been  mentioned  ?  And  why  may  that  not  be  promoted,  in 
its  bent  and  exertions,  by  a  brisk  and  quick  agitation  of 
the  vital  and  animal  spirits  1  What  great  inconvenience  is 
there  in  this  1  Or  what  greater  necessity  is  there  for  it  to 
be  otherwise,  than  there  is  for  a  man  to  have  one  pair  of 
hands  to  do  his  common  business,  and  another  to  lift  up 
to  God  in  prayer  1  May  not  a  man  speak  of  God  or  of 
divine  things,  and  of  other  matters,  with  the  same  tongue "? 
and  may  not  the  same  eyes  which  serve  to  read  the  Bible, 
serve  to  read  any  other  bookl  But  this  carries  more  of 
folly  and  foolery  at  the  bottom,  than  to  deserve  more 
words  to  be  said  about  it. 

Therefore  to  wind  up  aU,  Will  we  severally  resolve,  upon 
all  that  hath  been  at  so  many  times  discoursed  to  you  upon 
this  subject,  namely,  the  love  of  an  unseen  God,  are  we  I 
say  resolved  to  apply  ourselves  in  good  earnest  to  the  ex- 
ercise and  practice  of  it  1  It  is  a  very  dismal  thing,  if  all 
our  hearing  at  such  times  and  occasions  as  these  are,  must 
be  for  nothing  else,  but  only  to  give  the  ear  a  present  plea- 
sure. Or  that  we  must  take  such  an  opportunity  as  this  to 
meet  together,  only  to  see  one  another's  faces,  without  ever 
minding  to  lay  up  a  stock,  and  to  add  to  a  treasure,  of  that 
light  and  grace,  that  may  actually  influence  our  future 
course.  Certainly  we  should  be  most  inexcusable  persons, 
if  after  all  this  we  should  make  as  little  conscience  of  the 
actual  frequent  exercise  of  love  to  God  as  heretofore.  If 
any  that  have  heard  so  much  of  this  matter,  shall  ?o  here- 
after from  day  to  day,  and  have  reason  to  say,  "  This  day 
I  have  not  loved  God  at  all,  I  do  not  know  there  has  ever 
been  a  pleasant  thought  of  him,"  and  so  indulge  themselves 
in  the  liberty  of  running  on  in  this  course,  it  will  not  ad- 
mit of  being  said  all  this  hath  been  to  no  purpose.  For  it 
will  certainly  be  found  to  have  been  to  some  purpose,  but 
to  a  sad  and  dismal  one,  when  the  day  comes  that  every 
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one  must  4)6  judged  according  to  the  light  they  had.  And 
the  word  that  hath  heen  spoken  to  those  that  live  under 
the  Gospel  is  that  by  which  they  must  be  judged. 

Let  us  bethink  ourselves,  What  is  our  life,  if  love  run 
not  through  if!  if  a  vein  of  love  to  God  be  not  carried 
through  the  course  of  if?  Alas,  without  this,  life  is  but  a 
dream,  and  all  our  religion  but  a  fancy!  What  do  such 
a-ssemblies  as  the.se  signify  1  What  a  cold,  pitiful  busi 
ness  is  it,  for  so  many  of  us  to  come  together,  if  no  love 
to  God  stir  among  us !  We  pretend  to  come  to  a  God, 
whom  we  do  not  love.  What  a  pitiful  account  can  we 
give  of  our  coming  together,  if  this  be  all !  The  show  and 
shadow  of  a  duty !  a  holy  flourish  !  and  that  is  all.  This, 
I  say,  is  all,  if  the  love  of  God  do  uot  animate  our  wor- 
ship. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  doubt  whether  God  ought  to  be 
loved  or  no.  It  is  a  plain  indisputable  ca.se.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  in  religion,  that  are  matter  of  doubt  and 
disputation,  and  many  things  are  made  so  more  than  need. 
And  truly  I  take  this  occasion  to  say,  it  is  no  wonder  there 
is  so  little  love  of  God,  and  of  true,  living  religion;  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  unnecessary  disputing  about  the 
formalities  of  religion.  It  is  a  very  sad  and  dreadful  con- 
templation to  think  of,  that  so  many  persons  can  make  the 
matters  of  religion  a  topic  barely  to  please  themselves  with. 
If  they  can  but  toss  an  argument,  cavil,  and  contend  about 
this  or  that  matter,  then  they  are  enamoured  with  and 
highly  applaud  themselves,  as  if  they  could  do  some  great 
thing  in  the  business  of  religion;  but  all  this  while,  and 
even  by  these  very  means,  the  love  of  God  and  all  prac- 
tical religion  vanishes.  These  things  have  exhausted  and 
wasted  the  strength,  spirits,  and  vigour  of  religion  itself, 
and  made  it  look  so  languidly,  and  become  so  pitiful  a 
thing  as  it  is  grown  to  be  in  our  days;  so  that  professors 
are  now  but  the  .spectres  and  umbrae  of  Christians,  mere 
.skeletons.  They  are  so  in  comparison  of  what  Christians 
were  in  former  days,  when  every  one  might  discern  that  in 
their  behaviour,  which  might  justly  make  them  cry  out, 
Aye !  these  are  heavenly  persons  indeed  !  Heaven  was 
seen  in  their  converse,  and  all  savoured  of  love  to  God. 
The  Lord  knoweth  to  what  degree  our  religion  is  degene- 
rated, and  what  it  is  like  to  come  to  at  lastJ 

And  let  us  consider  with  ourselves,  that  we  fill  up  our 
days  with  calamities,  and  make  our  souls  desolate  and 
foiiorn ;  we  involve  our.selves  in  all  manner  of  miseries  by 
estranging  ourselves  from  God,  and  not  living  in  the 
a<:tual  exercise  of  love  to  him. 

Moreover,  let  us  consider  that  we  are  not  always  to  live 
in  this  world.  A  dying  hour  doth  expect  us.  We  are 
hovering  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave.  And  what !  is  it  a 
good  preparation  for  death  to  live  strangers  to  God.  as  long 
as  we  live  in  this  world  1  Oh  I  with  what  horror  must  that 
thought  strike  a  man  in  a  dying  hour,  when  his  own  heart 
shall  tell  him,  "  Thou  hast" not  lived  in  the  love  of  God  !" 
Dare  we,  can  we  think,  have  we,  I  say,  the  confidence  to 
think  of  going  to  God  at  length !  to  one  that  we  have  never 
loved,  and  to  v.'hom  we  have  lived  strangers  all  our  daj's. 
But,  oh  blessed  preparation  for  death  !  when  a  man  shall 
be  able,  under  the  expectation  of  expiring  his  last  breath, 
to  reflect  and  .sav,  that  his  life  hath  been  a  continual  walk 
with  God.  How  easy  a  death  must  that  man  die !  Death 
conveys  him  to  no  stranger,  to  no  unknown  presence;  te 
die,  in  regard  to  him,  is  but  to  know  that  Being  better 
whom  he  knew  before ;  and  to  love  him  better  whom  he 
loved  before ;  and  to  have  those  enjoyments  improved  in 
degree,  with  the  nature  and  kind  of  wJiich  he  had  a  former 
acquaintance. 

Let  us  then  be  serious,  and  in  good  earnest  in  this  busi- 
ness; and  know,  we  can  never  do  any  thing  to  purpose 
in  it  if  we  labour  not  to  have  our  spirits  more  entirely  ab- 
stracted from  the  world.  Alas  !  do  we  think  we  can  serve 
two  masters,  God  and  the  world  1  If  we  love  the  one  we 
shall  despise  the  other;  for,  as  our  Lord  tells  us.  Matt,  vu 
24.  we  cannot  love  both.  How  often  should  these  monito- 
ry, these  weighty  and  wounding,  words  be  thought  of,  by 
them  whom  the^'  more  especially  concern  "?  "  If  any  man 
love  the  world.' the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,"  1 
John  ii.  I'l.  Therefore  saith  the  apostle,  "Love  not  the 
world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world."'  And  is 
not  iliis  a  cutting  word  of  our  Savioiu's  to  the  JewSj  "1 
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know  you,  that  you  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you  1"^ 
And  would  we  be  branded  for  such  1  We  had  need  then 
to  watch  the  more  strictly  over  ourselves,  when  we  have 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  that  our  spirits  be  not 
rullled,  nor  suffer  a  discomposure  by  the  amusements  of 
sensible  things,  or  the  variety  of  occurrences  and  affairs 
that  we  meet  with  in  this  our  earthly  pilgrimage. 

Constant  watchfulness,  and  much  dependance  upon  God, 
and  having  him  still  before  our  eyes,  would  be  a  great 
help  to  us  in  this  matter.  It  might  make  you  wonder  to 
hear,  what  some  have  professed  to  have  attained  unto,  who 
were  not  of  your  religion.  For  instance,  we  are  told  of  a 
nobleman  of  a  foreign  country,  a  Romanist,  who  professed 
to  have  had  such  times,  that  when  he  passed  along  the 
streets  of  Paris,  where  continual  diversions  might  easily 
have  disturbed  him,  and  could  scarce  be  imagined  to  do 
otherwise,  his  soul  was  so  taken  up  with  God  as  to  be  no 
more  moved,  than  if  he  had  been  in  a  desert.  And  Seneca 
himself,  a  pagan,  writing  a  letter  to  his  friend,  says  to  this 
purpose;  for  I  remember  not  the  very  words,  nor  have 
lately  seen  the  book:  "You  write  to  me  to  give  you  an 
account  how  I  passed  yesterday.  Truly  you  have  a  very 
good  opinion  of  me,  to  think  I  so  pass  a  day  as  to  be  able 
to  give  you  an  account  of  what  took  it  up.  But  since  you 
desiie  it,  I  will  tell  you.  My  window  opens  to  the  theatre, 
where  are  all  the  shows,  and  the  noise  and  clamours  that 
you  well  know  the  theatrical  sports  carry  with  them.  Why 
(saith  he)  all  these  things  (so  much  have  I  been  taken  up 
v/ith  divine  matters)  have  no  more  moved  me,  than  the 
whistling  of  the  wind  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  a 
wood,"  &c. 

These  things  that  I  mention  should  be  upbraiding  to  us, 
that  we  so  little  mind  our  .spirits,  and  inward  man,  with 
the  operative  motions  and  reflections  thereof,  and  never 
look  after  a  composed  spirit,  that  is  employed  in  minding 
God,  and  taken  up  with  the  exercise  of  his  love,  through 
the  worldly  affairs  and  occurrences  we  meet  with  here.  If 
we  would  do  any  thing  to  purpose  in  the  exercise  of  love  to 
God;  if  we  would  not  be  as  those,  that  busy  themselves 
about  trifles;  like  the  pharisaical  hypocrites  whom  our 
Saviour  .speaks  of,  who  were  ,so  zealous  in  tithing  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,  that  in  the  mean  while  they  forgot 
judgment,  and  mercy,  and  the  love  of  God ;  I  say,  if  we 
would  not  be  like  them,  but  would  do  any  thing  to  pur- 
pose, there  must  be  times  set  apart  for  us  to  quit  the  world, 
with  the  torturing  and  distracting  thoughts  thereof;  and 
let  us  labour  to  do  it  so  totally,  as  to  forget  that  there  is 
any  thing  in  it  but  God,  and  misery. 
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We  have  largely  insisted  upon  a  twofold  truth  from 
these  words,  and  told  you. 

First,  That  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  of  living  in  the 
exercise  of  love  to  God  than  towards  man,  upon  this  ac- 
count, that  he  is  not  the  object  of  sight  as  man  is.     And, 

Secondly,  That  our  obligation  to  the  love  of  God  is 
most  indispensable,  notwithstanding  that  we  see  him  not; 
or,  that  the  impossibility  of  seeing  God,  is  no  excuse  for 
our  not  loving  him.  There  is  yet  another  point  which  re- 
mains to  be  considered,  and  which  was  at  first  propo.sed 
with  the  former  ;  and  that  is, 

Thirdly,  That  they  do  most  falsely  and  absurdly  pre- 
tend to  the  love  of  an  unseen  God,  who  love  not  their 
brother  whom  they  do  see.  This  point  is  full  and  direct 
in  the  eye  of  the  text. 

It  is  manifest  the  apostle  speaks  here  upon  the  notice  he 
had  taken,  that  there  were  some  persons  of  very  high  pre- 
tensions to  religion,  and  the  love  of  God,  who  were  yet 
manifestly  and  notoriously  defective  in  the  exercise  and 
expression  of  love  towards  men,  and  even  towards  their 
fellow-Christians.   And  he  counts  it  therefore  necessary  to 

a  John  V.  42.  See  a  moving  discour.se  on  these  words  by  the  Author  in  I  his 
volume,  entitled,  A  Sermon  directini;  what  we  are  to  do,  after  a  strict  inquiry, 
wliKther  or  no  we  tmly  love  God ;  It  is  only  one  single  discourse  out  of  seven 
or  eignt  upon  tiie  same  subject ;  and  seems  to  have  been  published  without 


cast  a  slur  upon  that  empty  kind  of  profession,  and  to 
give  a  dash  unto  that  specious  fancy  and  gilded  nothing 
of  a  pretence  to  the  love  of  God,  disjoined  or  severed  from 
that  other  branch  of  love,  namely,  that  towards  men.  In 
speaking  to  this  it  will  be  requisite  to  do  these  three  things, 
in  order  to  the  rendering  this  truth  more  capable  of  belief. 

I.  To  show  in  what  extent,  or  with  what  limitations,  we 
are  to  understand  this  form  of  speech  here  in  the  text,  the 
loving  our  brother. 

II.  To  show  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  any  should 
take  upon  them  to  pretend  love  to  God,  who  yet  have  no 
love  to  their  brother.     And, 

III.  To  show  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  that  pre- 
tence.    Upon  which  the  use  will  ensue. 

I.  It  will  be  needful  to  consider  a  little  in  what  extent, 
or  with  what  limitation,  this  form  of  speech  is  to  be  under- 
stood, namely,  the  love  of  our  brother ;  that  is,  how  we  are 
to  understand  the  expression,  our  brother;  and  what  is 
meant  by  love,  as  it  refers  to  him  in  this  and  other  such 
like  passages. 

I  conceive  we  may  very  warrantably  extend  the  meaning 
of  this  expression,  as  was  formerly  hinted  to  you  in  the 
first  opening  of  the  words,  to  such  a  latitude  as  to  under- 
stand by  it  the  duties  of  the  second  table ;  as  love  to  God 
includes  all  the  duties  of  the  first.  So  our  Saviour  hath 
taught  us  to  understand  both  these,  in  the  answer  which 
he  gave  to  that  querist,  who  asked  him  which  was  the 
great  commandment  of  the  law.  The  answer  was  this; 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  finst 
and  great  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  On  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  Matt. 
xxii.  37 — 40.  And  the  apostle  you  know  also  tells  us, 
that  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  Rom.  xiii.  10. 
All  is  stimmed  up  in  this  one  word,  love. 

And  the  same  apostle  in  the  very  epistle  from  whence 
my  text  is  taken,  in  insisting  so  much  upon  love  to  our 
brethren,  as  he  doth  throughout  this  epistle,  guides  us  to 
his  own  dril^t  and  scope ;  and  particularly  when  he  tells 
us,  that  "  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  com- 
mandments," 1  John  V.  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  sometimes 
in  this  epistle  he  intends  by  this  expression,  the  love  of 
God,  not  merely  that  love  which  terminates  upon  him  as 
the  object  of  it,  but  that  love  which  is  from  God,  as  the 
author  of  it,  divine  love.  And  he  speaks  of  this  divine 
love  indefinitely,  and  says  it  is  the  keeping  of  God's 
commandments;  and  of  these  commandments  too  we  are 
to  understand  him  speaking  universally,  and  intimating 
that  to  love  God  is  to  keep  all  his  commandments.  It  is 
love  which  runs  forth  in  obedience  to  all  his  laws,  which 
you  know  are  divided  into  these  two  tables;  the  one  is  a 
comprehension  of  the  precepts  touching  such  things  as  re- 
late to  himself;  the  other  of  those  which  concern  man. 
Therefore  I  doubt  not  but  the  word,  brother,  here  in  the 
text,  may  be  taken  in  the  same  latitude,  that  neighbor  is 
taken  in,  when  it  expresseth  and  signifieth  to  us  the  duties 
of  a  Christian  to  his  neighbour,  as  in  that  place  before 
mentioned,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," 
that  is,  any  man.  So  that  the  duties  that  we  owe  to  men, 
as  men,  are  all  to  be  collected  and  gathered  up  in  this,  as 
the  great  .summary,  namely,  love  to  our  brother. 

It  is  very  true  indeed,  brother  is  a  title  that  many  times 
in  Scripture  doth  distinctly,  and  with  some  limitation,  hold 
forth  to  us  a  community  and  fraternity  in  religion;  a 
brotherhood,  who  are  in  a  state  of  subjection  and  tlevoted- 
ness  to  God,  and  are  really  his  servants  and  children,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  further  to  .speak  by  and  by.  But 
it  is  plain  also,  that  it  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  in  a 
far  more  extensive  sense ;  as  Adam  in  a  more  extensive 
sense,js  said  to  be  the  son  of  God.  You  find  it  was  part 
of  the  accusation  against  Job,  (injurious  enough  no  doubt, 
but  that  is  nothing  to  our  purpose,)  that  he  did  take  away 
the  pledge  from  his  brother,  and  made  th-e  poor  naked, 
and  .sent  them  away  unclothed.  Job  xxii.  6.  And  so  you 
know  Paul  bespeaks  all  that  great  assembly  before  whom 

his  full  consent,  on  account  of  the  great  impressions  it  liad  made  upon  the 
audience. 
*  Freached  November  15th,  1676. 
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he  Avas  convened,  and  with  whom  he  was  disputing,  after 
this  manner,  "  Men  and  brethren,"  Acts  xxiii.  1.  Though 
they  were  far  from  being  all  Christians  as  he  was. 

And  I  wish  that  there  were  not  too  much  need  to  insist 
upon  this  business  of  love  to  our  brother  according  to  this 
latitude;  that  those  were  not  many  in  our  daj-s,  who  make 
a  very  great  show  of  piety  towards  God,  and  hold  forth  an 
appearance  of  religion  even  in  a  more  eminent  degree ;  and 
yet  indulge  in  themselves  a  very  great  liberty  (most  inju- 
riously assumed,  God  knows)  as  to  their  dispositions  and 
deportment  towards  men  as  men,  with  whom  they  are  cast 
into  human  society.  Yea,  and  there  hath  been  a  way 
found  out  to  make  little  of  all  matters  of  this  nature;  a 
way  to  depreciate  and  speak  diminishingly  of  whatever  is 
of  that  import,  by  affixing  characters  upon  persons  which 
it  is  intended  should  lessen  them  ;  as  such  a  one  is  a  good 
moral  man,  and  the  like.  Truly,  if  it  were  only  to  assign 
to  each  man  his  proper  place,  or  to  determine  that  to  be  of 
less  value  and  account  which  reall)'^  is  so,  this  were  toler- 
able and  very  fit;  but  it  is  too  manliest  that  very  often 
religion  is  professedly  magnified,  not  to  the  lessening  only, 
but  even  the  nullifying  and  exclusion  of  what  is  called 
morality.  As  if  the  tables  were  again  to  be  broken,  by 
being  dashed  one  against  another ;  or  as  if  there  were  such 
incompatible  things  in  the  laws  of  God,  that  it  is  altogether 
impossible  that  a  man  should  carry  it  as  does  become  him 
towards  men  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  but  he  must  in- 
trench upon,  and  ofter  violence  to  the  duty  he  owes  to 
God;  or  as  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  duty  which  imme- 
diately terminates  upon  God,  must  quite  shut  out  the 
world,  and  whatsoever  relates  to  men  as  men. 

Though  yet  by  the  way  too,  it  is  to  be  noted,  there  is  all 
the  while  a  very  great  mistake  and  misapplication  in  the 
use  of  the  term  morality.  And  I  wonder  whence  we  or 
any  of  us  have  learned  to  appropriate  moral  to  the  duties 
of  the  second  table  ;  as  if  the  duties  of  the  first  table  were 
not  as  much  moral  as  those  of  the  second,  and  in  a  higher 
and  more  eminent  sense  so.  Certainly  he  is  but  a  person 
of  bad  morality  that  does  not  love  God,  and  whose  heart 
is  not  set  upon  him  as  the  best,  the  supreme  Good.  It  is 
a  great  injury  to  take  the  term  moral,  and  affix  it  only  or 
chiefly  to  the  duties  of  the  second  table.  I  hope  there  is 
such  a  thing,  which  ought  to  obtain  in  our  notion  and 
practice,  as  being  well-mannered  unto  God,  or  behaving 
ourselves  well  and  fitly  towards  him.  And  that  is  the 
meaning  of  morality,  when  a  man  is  in  general  well-man- 
nered. Therefore  he  that  behaves  himself  ill  to  God,  doth 
very  ill  deserve  the  character  of  a  moral  man. 

But  the  thing  is,  men  intend  civil  by  the  term  moral,  and 
so  mistake  morality  for  civility.  Civility  indeed  is  only 
between  men  and  men,  as  they  are  cast  into  societies  one 
with  another;  but  morality  must  needs  run  through  the 
whole  law  of  God.  Every  commandmeat  of  his  law, 
which  he  hath  distinguished  from  all  other  laws  by  vouch- 
safing himself  to  speak  it  by  an  audible  voice,  in  ten 
words,  to  a  vast  assembly  of  men,  we  ought  surely  to  ac- 
count moral ;  and  not  elevate  the  authority  or  obligation 
of  one  part,  by  using  terms  with  an  intention  to  lessen  or 
diminish  another  part  of  the  same  law. 

But  as  to  the  thing  itself,  waving  the  name, (as  it  is  pity 
theie  should  be  so  much  logomachv,  or  contention  about 
the  use  or  misapplication  of  bare  words,)  it  is  I  say  the 
thing  itself,  wherein  the  religion  of  Christians  hath  been  so 
very  deficient,  and  by  which  it  hath  been  so  much  slurred 
that  a  great  many  have  learned  in  their  practice,  not  to  care 
what  their  deportments  are  to  men,  so  the}'  can  but  keep 
up  a  continued  profession  of,  and  course  of  pretence  to, 
sanctity,  piety,  and  devotion  towards  God.  And  therefore 
the  exigence  of  the  case  so  much  requiring  it,  and  the  text 
so  plainly  inviting  to  it  also,  it  will  be  very  fit  to  say  some- 
what of  .the  duty  of  loving  our  brother  in  this  latitude,  as 
comprehensive  of  all  the  duty  we  owe  to  men  as  men. 
Though  what  I  shall  say  at  present  will  be  in  general. 
What  is  particular  I  shall  refer  to  be  enlarged  upon  in  the 
use  or  application.  And  here  I  must  hmt  to  you  that  a 
twofold  extreme  is  carefully  to  be  avoided,  that  when  we 
speak  in  this  latitude  of  loving  our  brother  we  do  not, 

1.  By  that  love  to  our  brother  so  intend  the  inward 
principle  of  that  love  as  to  cut  off  the  external  acts  of  it; 
nor, 


2.  So  confine  the  notion  of  this  love  to  the  external 
duties  of  the  second  table,  as  to  exclude  or  shut  out  the 
internal  princi])le.  These  aretwoextremes  which  men  are 
very  propense  to  run  into,  either  into  the  one  or  the  other 
of  them.     On  the  one  hand, 

1.  Some  are  very  apt  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are 
blameless,  and  not  liable  to  exception,  if  their  external  de- 
portment be  fair  and  candid,  just  and  equal,  and  also 
charitable  now  and  then  as  occa.sion  offers;  though,  in  the 
mean  time,  there  be  no  such  thing  as  the  inward  root  and 
principle  of  this  love  in  their  hearts.  It  would  be  as  great 
an  absurdity  for  any  one  to  say,  that  this  love  doth  virtually 
include  and  comprehend  in  it  all  the  external  duties  that 
flow  from  such  a  principle,  as  it  would  be  to  state  tho.se 
duties  so  abstractly,  as  to  exclude  the  principle  itself 
whence  they  are  to  proceed.  They  no  way  answer  the  in- 
tention and  design  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  matter,  who 
only  comply  with  the  external  part  and  letter  of  the.se  laws, 
when,  in  the  mean  time,  the  spring  and  fountain  of  all 
these  duties  hath  no  place  in  the  soul,  namely,  love  itself. 
For  the  external  acts  may  proceed  from  another  principle. 
A  man  may  carry  himself  justly  to  others,  for  the  sake  of 
his  reputation ;  and  from  the  same  motive  may  do  many 
acts  that  carry  in  them  mercy,  pity,  and  compassion  to  those 
that  are  in  distress ;  but  the  principle  from  whence  all 
this  proceeds  is  self-love,  and  not  love  to  his  brother. 
Thus  a  man  may  do  such  and  such  an  act  of  justice,  such 
and  such  charitable  actions,  as  the  occasions  of  them  are 
administered,  merely  because  he  would  gain  the  reputation 
of  being  a  most  unexceptionably  just  man,  a  good  natured 
man,  a  charitable  man.  And  many  apprehend  that  they 
are  greatly  concernea  to  do  so  upon  the  account  of  pru- 
dence, out  of  a  prudential  respect,  I  say,  to  their  own  in- 
interest  and  advantage;  such  especially  whose  way  of  living 
in  the  world  depends  upon  trade  and  commerce  with 
men.  They  know,  if  they  do  not  obtain  and  preserve  the 
reputation  of  justice,  none  will  have  to  do  with  them ; 
every  one  will  shun  them ;  they  will  be  tliought  unfit  for 
any  kind  of  commerce  whatsoever.  This  is  one  extreme 
therefore  that  is  carefully  to  be  avoided  in  this  matter. 
When  we  say  that  love  to  our  brother  includes  all  the 
duties  of  the  second  table,  yet  we  must  not  say  it  excludes 
the  inward  principle  whence  those  external  "duties  flow; 
that  is,  such  a  love  to  our  neighbour  as  that  which  we 
bear  and  owe  unto  ourselves,  as  we  know  our  Lord  re- 
solves it,  in  the  forementioned  scripture.  The  other  ex- 
treme is, 

2.  That  we  lay  not  the  whole  stress  of  the  busine.ss  upon 
the  internal  principle,  without  the  external  acts  and  ex- 
pressions: that  is,  that  none  should  content  themselves 
with  the  imagination  and  conceit,  that  they  have  in  their 
own  hearts  and  bosoms  the  principle  of  love  to  their  bro- 
ther ;  but  in  the  mean  while  never  express  it  nor  let  in  be 
seen.  No,  that  must  be  a  great  secret  to  themselves,  and 
kept  close  in  their  own  conciences ;  they  have  love  in  their 
breasts,  but  they  can  find  no  time  or  occasion  to  let  it  be 
seen :  that  is,  they  can,  it  may  be,  give  him  a  good  word, 
or  as  the  apostle  James  expresses  it,  say  to  one  in  distress, 
that  wants  food  or  raiment,  "Depart  in  peace,  be  you 
warmed  and  filled,"  (James  ii.  16.)  but  give  them  nothing 
for  the  body.  They  say  that  they  pity  such  and  such  per- 
sons; and  perhaps  there  may  be  some  low  degree  of  pity, 
but  not  such  as  exerts  itself  and  commands  the  consonant 
act  which  is  agreeable  to  compassion,  and  should  be  con- 
sequent or  ought  to  follow  thereupon. 

But  we  must  rmderstand  this  duty  of  lovmg  our  brother 
so  as  to  comprehend  the  internal  principle  and  external 
expressions  of  it  together.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  a 
sincere  love  in  the  heart,  and  that  it  demonstrate  its  o\\ti 
sincerity  by  such  expressions  and  discoveries,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  providence  of  God  gives  us  opportunity. 
As  occasion  offers  we  should,  as  the  apostle  exhorts,  do 
good  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  them  who  are  of  the 
household  of  faith.  Gal.  vi.  10. 

And  if  love  to  man  is  to  be  taken  in  such  a  latitude  as 
hath  been  said,  if  it  gathers  within  the  compass  of  it  both 
the  principle  and  all  the  actions  that  properly  belong  to  it. 
we  are  not  then  to  think  we  have  a  mean,  low.  ignoble 
object  for  our  love.  There  is  an  image  of  God  that  man 
as  man  doth  bear  upon  him.    It  is  true,  there  is  an  image 
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that  hath  been  lost,  but  there  is  one  still  that  is  not  capable 
of  being  so.  The  spiritual  supernatural  image  wherein 
man  did  resemble  God  in  holiness  was  banished  from  the 
nature  of  man  universally,  till  he  was  pleased  to  renew  it, 
and  make  us  his  own  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works.  But  there  is  besides  that  a  natural 
image  of  God,  which  man  still  bears,  inasmuch  as  he  par- 
takes of  a  spiritual,  intellectual  nature,  resembling  that  of 
God.  So  that  it  is  a  noble  object  of  love  we  have.  We 
are  to  love  men,  even  as  God's  own  offspring,  his  sons,  as 
he  is  the  Father  of  spirits.  There  is  in  every  man  a  spirit- 
ual nature,  of  which  God  owns  himself  to  be  the  great 
Parent  and  common  Father.  Therefore  to  have  a  heart 
universally  inspired  with  love  to  men  as  men,  which  flows 
even  as  far  as  the  nature  of  man  reaches  and  extends  itself, 
even  to  all  mankind,  this,  I  say,  we  must  understand  to 
be  the  sum  of  the  duty  given  us  in  charge  under  the  ex- 
pression of  love  to  our  brother. 

We  are  to  be  lovers  of  mankind  under  one  common 
notion ;  that  is,  to  love  upon  a  universal  reason,  which 
reaches  to  man  as  man,  and  so  consequently  to  every  man. 
"  This  is  one  of  my  own  .species  whom  I  am  required  to 
love;  of  that  rank  and  order  in  which  God  hath  set  me  in 
the  creation,  and  who  all  of  us  bear  the  image  of  the  com- 
mon Lord  upon  us."  And  you  know  it  is  the  thing  we 
find  superadded,  as  the  enforcement  of  one  of  the  great 
precepts  of  the  second  table,  namely,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill ;"  (Exod.  XX.  13.)  and  a  reason  why  the  breach  and 
violation  of  it  should  be  punished,  that  "  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  man,"  Gen.  ix.  6.  Certainly  the  reason  is 
the  same  as  to  all  the  other  laws  of  that  table.  And  be- 
sides what  is  appropriated  to  the  conditions  of  some  men 
by  the  very  terms  of  this  law  itself,  yet  men  as  men,  under 
that  common  notion,  and  for  that  very  reason,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  that  required  duty.  As  when  we  are  forbidden  to 
kill,  is  not  every  man  whatever  the  object  of  that  prohibi- 
tion 1  When  we  are  commanded  not  to  steal,  or  bear  false 
witness,  are  we  not  equally  barred  up  from  doing  that  in- 
jury to  all  mankind  ?  When  we  are  inhibited  the  coveting 
another  man's  property,  is  it  not  every  man's  property 
which  we  are  thereby  forbidden  to  covet'?   But  then, 

It  must  also  be  understood,  that  there  is  a  stricter  notion 
of  loving  our  brother,  to  which  we  are  to  have  a  more 
particular  reference,  without  excluding  that  more  common 
extensive  notion ;  (as  there  is  no  quarrel  at  all  between 
things  that  are  in  subordination  to  one  another;)  that  is,  we 
ought  upon  the  Christian  account,  in  a  special  distinguish- 
ing manner,  to  love  those  who  under  that  notion  are  to  be 
esteemed  or  reputed  brethren  ;  I  mean  Christians,  in  the 
truest  and  strictest  sense,  as  far  as  they  appear  so  to  us ; 
that  is,  those  who  are  the  regenerate  sons  of  God,  who  are 
the  children  of  one  and  the  same  Father,  and  therefore  are 
brethren  one  to  another,  on  that  account. 

And  you  find  that  the  apostle  hath  his  eye  to  these  bre- 
thren here,  as  it  is  manifest  by  many  passages  in  this  and 
the  next  epistles.  If  you  consult  the  beginning  of  the  next 
chapter,  you  will  see  who  are  to  esteem  one  another  as 
brethren  in  the  most  special  sense.  Whosoever  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God;  and  every  one 
that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begot- 
ten, 1  John  V.  1.  You  see  those  are  to  be  principally 
esteemed  as  brethren,  who  can  look  upon  themselves  and 
one  another  as  related  upon  the  account  of  regeneration, 
unto  the  holy,  blessed  God,  as  their  common  Father.  So 
the  notion  of  sons  is  manifestly  taken  in  the  third  chapter 
of  this  epistle  at  the  beginning.  Behold  what  manner  of 
love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God  !  1  John  iii.  I.  Those,  who  are 
God's  own  sons  by  gratuitous  adoption,  are  to  be  account- 
ed by  us  as  brethren,  if  we  have  any  reason  to  look  upon 
ourselves  as  of  that  character.  Those  who  are  sons  by 
adoption,  and  thereupon  are  entitled  to  the  inheritance  of 
sons,  and  are  designed  to  that  blessed  state  of  the  vision 
of  God,  and  participation  of  his  likeness,  are  characterized 
more  eminently  as  his  sons;  which  plainly  tells  us  who 
are  brethren  to  one  another,  and  should,  I  say,  be  eyed 
and  respected  under  that  notion. 

But  here  we  must  take  heed  of  narrowing  and  limiting 
the  object  any  further.  This  is  limiting  and  restraining  it 
enough,  we  need  not  do  it  any  more.    Many  will  allow 


this  measure,  that  we  ought  to  love  a  godly  man,  or  one 
that  bears  God's  image,  as  such  ;  but  they  will  after  this 
be  the  measures  of  their  own  measure,  or  they  will  cut 
God's  measure  according  to  the  square  of  their  own  fan- 
cies. And  when  they  have  said  they  ought  to  love  a  godly 
man  as  such,  that  is,  every  good  man,  they  will  have  him 
to  be  of  their  own  opinion  in  the  smallest  matters,  one  of 
their  own  persuasion  and  party,  one  of  their  own  temper 
and  humour.  So  that  in  short,  upon  the  whole  matter, 
that  same  Christian  love,  that  ought  to  flow  to  all  good 
men,  to  all  Christians  as  such,  is  confounded  with  that 
which  ought  to  be  called  the  love  of  friendship. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  love,  which  does 
and  ought  to  lie  in  common,  between  Christians  and 
Christians,  and  that  which  should  be  particular,  as  between 
friends  and  friends.  It  is  indeed  true,  if  I  were  to  design 
and  choose  out  myself  a  friend,  an  intimate,  one  whom  I 
would  trust,  and  with  him  deposit  my  secrets  and  the  like, 
I  might  warrantably  enough  make  choice  of  one  with  those 
qualifications  before  mentioned  ;  that  is,  as  near  my  own 
temper  as  possible,  or  of  such  a  lovely,  amiable  temper,  as 
would  render  his  friendship  acceptable  to  me.  I  might 
choose  one  of  as  much  prudence  as  I  could,  of  my  own 
rank  and  condition,  whose  ends,  interests,  and  designs,  lay 
very  much  the  same  way  with  my  own.  But  it  were  a 
most  unjust  thing  to  think  that  Christian  love  ought  to  be 
so  confined.  That  must  run  to  all  Christians  as  such,  and 
under  that  very  notion.  So  that  it  is  not  merely  one  of 
such  a  rank  in  the  world,  of  such  a  temper  and  humour, 
of  such  or  such  a  party,  holding  certain  opinions  in  smaller 
and  more  disputable  matters,  that  is  the  character  of  one 
who  is  to  be  loved  as  a  Christian. 

Though  indeed  that  has  all  along  been  in  all  times,  and 
among  all  sorts  of  persons  pretending  to  religion,  a  very 
usual  practice,  to  fix  the  church,  and  set  the  boundaries  of 
God's  house,  just  according  to  the  measure  of  their  own 
fancy,  and  of  their  own  persuasion.  So  the  Romanists  will 
pretend  to  have  the  church  only  among  those  of  their  com- 
munion. Andso  we  know  there  are  others  also,  who  would 
so  confine  the  pale  of  the  church.  Besides,  of  others  among 
ourselves  there  are  not  a  few,  who  wall  allow  none  to  be  of 
the  church  but  who  will  bear  such  external  badges.  One 
may  as  truly  judge  of  a  man  by  his  clothes  and  garb  of 
what  profession  or  calling  he  is,  and  we  may  as  well  con- 
fine all  human  love  and  commerce  to  persons  of  such  and 
such  a  complexion,  as  Christian  love  and  converse  to  men 
distinguished  only  by  certain  external  adjuncts.  But  I 
shall  not  here  insist  further  on  the  extent  and  limitation  of 
this  form  of  speech,  loving  our  brother.  When  we  come 
to  the  use  there  will  be  occasion  to  say  more  on  this  head. 

II.  We  are  next  to  inquire,  whence  it  is  that  any  should 
pretend  love  to  God,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  Christian  or 
even  human  love  to  their  brethren.  We  have  formerly 
showed  you  that  the  exercise  of  love  to  God  is  a  thing  of 
far  higher  difficulty  than  that  which  terminates  on  men. 
Love  to  an  unseen  God  is  unspeakably  more  ditficul'  in 
the  exercise  of  it  than  towards  men  that  we  see,  and  have 
occasion  to  converse  with  daily.  Now  though  this  be  most 
true  and  apparent,  yet  the  pretence  of  love  to  God  is  much 
more  easy  than  the  real  exercise  of  love  to  our  brother.  It 
is  a  far  more  difficult  thing  to  love  God,  than  our  brother; 
but  withal  it  is  a  far  more  easy  thing  to  pretend  love  to 
God,  than  really  to  exert  it  to  our  brother.  We  have  in 
the  one  the  real  exercise  of  love,  and  in  the  other  case  only 
the  pretence  to  it.  And  there  are  two  things  particularly 
that  do  much  more  facilitate  this  business  of  men's  mak- 
ing a  show,  and  putting  on  a  pretence  of  love  to  God, 
rather  than  really  exercising  it  to  men. 

1.  That  it  is  more  cheap,  and  less  expensive.  And, 

2.  It  is  more  glorious,  and  makes  a  more  glittering  show 
than  the  other  does ;  therefore  men  are  a  great  deal  more 
apt,  and  more  easily  induced  to  it. 

I.  It  is  more  cheap  to  pretend  love  to  God,  than  really 
to  exercise  love  to  our  brother.  It  will  cost  them  less. 
The  things  by  which  men  acquire  to  themselves  a  reputa- 
tion of  love  to  God,  may  stand  them  in  little;  only  to  be 
at  some  small  pains  to  get  notions  into  their  minds,  by 
which  they  may  be  furnished  with  talk  upon  such  and 
such  subjects.  They  are  not  one  straw  the  poorer  for  this, 
it  costs  them  nothing.     Their  keeping  up  the  external 
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duties  of  religion,  going  from  time  to  time  to  Christian 
assemblies,  waiting  as  much  as  they  can  upon  the  ordi- 
nances of  God  ;  all  this  may  be  done,  and  they  be  at  no 
expense.  There  may  be  little  or  no  cost  in  all  this.  But 
really  to  exercise  love  to  our  brother,  will  many  times 
prove  a  costly  thing.  A  man  must  deny  himself,  his  own 
interest,  gain  and  advantage  very  often,  that  so  he  may  be 
just  or  merciful  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  maj'  be. 

And  it  is  plain,  the  great  temptations  that  men  have  to 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  other  men,  and  intrench  upon 
the  businesses  that  come  within  this  summary  of  love  to 
our  neighbour,  are  principally  from  self-love,  and  self-in- 
terest. Men  would  be  just  if  they  did  not  find  or  imagine, 
that  they  should  gain  by  this  or  that  tiick,  by  putting  this 
and  that  cheat  and  fraud  upon  their  neighbours  with  whom 
they  have  to  do.  They  wovild  be  charitable  if  it  did  not 
cost  them  much,  if  they  were  to  expend  nothing.  And 
thus  to  pretend  love  to  God  is  a  cheap  thing ;  but  to  ex- 
ercise real  love  to  our  neighbour  according  as  various  oc- 
casions may  be,  to  draw  forth  the  principle  into  act  and 
exercise,  may  frequently  prove  very  costly  and  expensive. 

2.  There  is  also  more  of  glory  in  the  show,  and  glitter- 
ing in  the  appearance,  of  religion,  (in  some  times  more 
than  others,  and  it  may  be  in  our  times  as  much  as  any,) 
than  there  is  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  justice  and 
charily  to  men.  He  that  acquires  to  himself  the  reputation 
of  a  godly  man,  by  an  ability  to  discourse  of  godly  mat- 
ters, having  gotten  a  great  stock  of  notional  knowledge, 
gains  thereby  also  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  a  very  re- 
fined mind.  As  the  gnostics  in  their  age,  an  age  of  errors, 
were  men  of  much  pretence  ;  had  very  high  and  sublime 
notions  ;  but  as  to  their  morals  they  were  as  bad  men  as 
ever  the  world  knew,  if  you  will  take  the  testimony  con- 
cerning them,  not  from  their  professed  enemies  the  Chris- 
tians, who  opposed  themselves  to  them,  but  even  from  a 
heathen  who  characterizeth  them  at  large  (Plotinus.) 
There  were  not  a  viler  sort  of  men,  as  to  matters  con- 
cerning the  duties  of  the  second  table,  and  what  lay  be- 
tween man  and  man.  But  they  were  men  of  high  specu- 
lative knowledge,  had  very  airy  and  sublime  notions, 
wherewith  they  did  seduce  and  captivate  not  a  few.  A 
great  reputation  was  acquired  by  them  of  that  kind,  when 
they  could  recommend  themselves  as  persons,  who  had 
made  it  their  business  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  give  themselves  up  to  the  study  of  all  wisdom,  as  the 
wise  man's  expression  is,  Eccles.  vii.  25. 

And  as  those  men  looked  big  and  talked  high  in  those 
former  ages  upon  this  account,  I  mean  the  reputation  they 
had  acquired  for  their  knowledge  and  wisdom  which  they 
boasted  of;  so  many  do  now,  and  think  to  make  a  glitter 
in  the  places  where  they  live,  as  men  of  high,  notional 
knowledge  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  in  comparison  of 
this  they  think  that  to  do  good  in  a  place  where  a  man 
lives,  to  be  a  useful  member  of  a  civil,  or  a  Clirisiian 
society,  to  observe  the  strict  rules  of  justice,  charity,  and 
compassion,  are  mean  things  and  very  low  matters,  com- 
pared with  that  glorious  show  and  glitter,  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  measure  of  notional,  speculative  know- 
ledge casts  upon  men  in  their  own  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of 
them  that  are  about  them.  Thus  knowledge  pulfeth  up, 
while  true  love  would  edify.  But  in  the  mean  time  that 
which  so  puffeth  up  makes  a  better  show,  than  that  which 
does  substantially  and  solidly  edify  the  soul. 

It  is  too  apparent  a  truth,  which  hay^  been  hinted  to 
you  thus  far,  that  there  are  persons,  Avho  upon  such  ac- 
counts as  these,  are  easily  induced  to  pretend  to  religion, 
and  to  make  a  show  of  love  and  devotedness  to  God,  who 
are  strangers  to  the  effects  of  love  to  their  brother.  But 
from  this  so  very  apparent  truth  men  are  apt  to  induce  as 
manifest  and  gross  a  falsehood  ;  that  is,  because  there  are 
those  who  pretend  love  to  God,  that  are  found  manifestly 
peccant  as  to  the  exercise  of  that  duty  which  love  to  man 
would  command,  and  ought  to  be  the  spring  and  principle 
of,  that  therefore  all  pretences  to  stricter  religion  than  or- 
dinary are  h3'pocritical.  No  man  who  makes  a  more  strict 
profession  than  his  neighbours,  and  is  more  frequently 
conversant  in  the  exercise  of  religion  than  thev  are,  but 
he  must  needs  be  a  Pharisee  and  a  mere  pretender,  only 
because  some  such  persons  are  manifestly  capable  of  being 
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convicted  as  such.  But  this  is  no  more  reasonable,  than 
because  there  is  some  counterfeit  coin  in  the  world,  that 
therefore  all  is  to  be  rejected  as  false,  and  not  current ;  or 
because  spectres  and  ghosts  have  been  seen  to  walk  in 
human  shape,  therefore  there  are  no  true  men  ;  or  as  if,  be- 
cause some  do  hypocritically  pretend  loyalty  and  devoted- 
ness to  the  government,  while  they  carry  on  conspiracies 
against  their  rulers,  that  therefore  there  is  no  way  for 
others  to  approve  themselves  blameless,  but  presently  to 
turn  open  and  contemptuous  rebels.  This  is  strange  kind 
of  logic  ! 

And  in  truth,  none  are  honest  men  in  their  account,  but 
such  as  will  swear,  and  drink,  and  run  into  all  wickedness 
and  excess  of  riot  with  them.  Of  such  a  one  they  will 
be  ready  to  say,  "  A  very  honest  gentleman  I"  and  then  all 
the  talk  flies  against  such  and  such  persons  that  addict 
themselves  to  a  course  of  religion.  And  if  some  who  are 
the  notorious  scandals  of  it  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
what  they  are,  then  those  who  make  it  their  business  to 
keep  up  a  course  of  strictness  in  piety  and  religion  have 
the  common  infamous  brand  of  hypocrites  put  upon  them. 

Now  at  this  rate  we  must  certainly  quite  turn  the  tables. 
Virtue  must  be  called  vice,  and  vice  be  called  virtue,  and 
the  names  of  things  be  utterly  altered.  And  we  must  ac- 
count, that  God's  children  and  the  devil's  are  to  change 
families,  fathers,  and  states  one  with  another.  For  we 
shall  have  none  left  to  be  called  honest  men,  or  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  but  such  as  are  no  better  than  good-fellows; 
and  all  serious  fearers  and  sincere  lovers  of  God  must  be 
abandoned  for  none  of  his,  only  because  some  false  breth- 
ren creep  in  among  them. 

And  yet  it  very  greatly  concerneth  those,  who  are  ac- 
tually and  truly  of  the  family  and  household,  or  the  church 
of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  though  men  do  never  so 
causelessly  and  injuriously  scandalize  the  whole  fraternity, 
upon  the  delinquencies  of  some  false  pretenders,  to  learn 
instruction  by  it,  and  to  be  abundantly  more  wary  in  all 
manner  of  conversation,  upon  the  account  of  their  calhng 
him  Father.  All  therefore  that  I  shall  by  way  of  use  leave 
with  you  at  this  time  is  the  admonition  of  the  apostle.  If 
ye  call  upon  the  Father,  who  without  respect  of  persons 
judgeth  according  to  every  man's  work,  pass  the  time  ol 
your  sojourning  in  fear,  1  Pet.  i.  17. 


SERMON  XIV.* 

We  are  endeavouring  to  show  you,  that  their  pretence 
to  the  love  of  God  is  both  untrue  and  absurd,  who  love 
not  their  brother.  And  as  to  this  we  proposed  to  show  in 
the 

I.  Place,  how  we  are  to  understand  the  duty  of  loving 
our  brother  ;  that  is,  in  what  extent  and  latitude,  and  also 
with  what  restriction  and  limitation. 

II.  "Whence  it  is  that  persons  pretend  to  the  love  of  God, 
who  never  loved  their  brother.     We  now  proceed, 

III.  To  show  the  falsehood  and  absurdity  of  that  pre- 
tence ;  or  to  evince  to  you,  that  the  pretence  of  love  to 
God,  where  there  is  no  love  to  our  brother,  is  both  false  and 
absurd.  That  it  is  false  is  expressly  enough  said  in  this 
very  verse,  and  we  need  go  no  further  for  the  proof  of  it. 
"  If  a  man  say  he  loveth  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he 
is  a  liar."  What  need  we  more  to  prove  this  pretence 
false  1  That  it  is  also  absurd,  is  to  be  evinced  to  you  from 
the  considerations  we  shall  give  j-ou  for  that  purpose, 
which  are  especially  two :  namely,  the  necessary  connex- 
ion that  there  is  between  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
our  brother,  in  the  nature  of  things;  and  the  greater  dif- 
ficulty of  loving  God  whom  we  have  not  seen,  than  our 
brother  whom  we  have  seen.  So  that  it  is  absurd  for  a 
man  to  pretend,  that  he  has  mastered  the  greater  difficulty, 
who  has  not  overcome  the  less. 

1.  The  absurdity  of  this  pretence  may  be  evinced  from 
the  necessarv  strict  connexion  there  is  between  the  love 
of  God  and  the  love  of  our  brother,  even  in  the  nature  ol 
the  things  themselves.    And  here  we  shall  show  you  that 
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there  is  a  fourfold  connexion  between  them:— (1.)  They 
are  connected  in  respect  of  their  object — (2.)  In  respect  of 
their  root  and  principle — (3.)  la  respect  of  their  rule,  and 
—(4.)  Of  their  end. 

(1.)  They  are  connected  in  respect  of  th^ir  object.  Love 
to  God  and  love  to  our  brother  will  be  found  to  have  in 
some  sort  the  same  object.  I  would  not  go  about  to  prove 
any  great  affinity  between  the  things  themselves,  but  it  is 
plain,  I  say,  they  have  in  some  sort  the  same  formal  ob- 
ject. That  is,  our  love  to  our  brother,  if  it  be  right  and 
true,  falls  in  with  our  love  of  God ;  so  as  that  our  love  of 
God  must  be  the  very  formal  reason  of  our  loving  our 
brother,  whom  we  can  never  truly  love,  if  we  do  not  love 
him  for  God's  sake  and  because  we  primarily  love  God. 

The  truth  is,  whatever  specimens  of  beauty  or  excel- 
lence we  find  any  where  in  the  creature,  we  are  then  only 
said  to  love  them  duly,  when  our  love  is  pitched  upon 
them  as  so  many  rays  and  beams  from  the  first  and  su- 
preme Good.  And  so  it  is  the  original  primary  Goodness 
which  we  rightfully  love,  even  in  this  or  that  creature. 
It  is  true  indeed,  goodness  in  its  original,  and  in  its  descent 
and  derivation,  are  not  univocally  the  same.  Nothing  can 
be  univocally  common  to  God  and  the  creature.  But  they 
are  analogically  the  same.  Goodness  is  primarily  in  God, 
and  so  descends,  and  is  imparled  to  this  or  that  creature. 
But  it  is  only  there  by  dependance  upon  him,  from  whom 
and  in  whom  it  originally  is.  And  our  love  to  our  brother, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  expression,  is  exerted,  when 
it  meets  with  that  goodness,  which  is  the  most  express  and 
vivid  image  of  God's  own.  We  there  love  the  representa- 
tion of  God  in  that  subject  wherein  he  has  proposed  him- 
self to  us  as  our  pattern,  even  the  excellency  and  glory  of 
his  holiness. 

They  that  are  in  the  strictest  sense  our  brethren,  as  you 
have  heard,  are  God's  own  regenerate  sons ;  and  because 
we  are  to  love  him  that  begat,  we  are  to  love  them  that 
are  begotten  of  him,  1  John  v.  1.  And  it  is  therefore  to 
be  observed,  that  elsewhere  in  this  epistle,  our  states  God- 
ward  are  to  be  measured  by  this  one  thing,  namely,  our 
love  to  the  brethren.  "  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren,"  1  John  iii. 
14.  So  that  if  we  compare  place  with  place,  it  is  very 
plain  that  the  measure  here  is  but  viensura  mensurata ; 
that  is,  it  is  itself  to  be  measured  by  a  supreme  measure, 
namely,  our  love  to  God.  It  is  a  mark  or  character,  which 
itself  is  tried  by  a  higher  mark.  "  By  this,"  says  the  apos- 
tle, "  we  know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when 
we  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments,"  1  John  v.  2. 
So  that  no  man  may  depend  further  upon  this  as  a  mark 
and  trial  of  his  state  with  respect  to  God,  that  he  loves 
such  and  such  his  children,  than  as  he  is  able  to  evince 
the  love  of  them  to  be  for  God's  own  sake,  and  as  they 
bear  his  image  and  likeness.  And  so  the  trial  finally  and 
ultimately  resolves  in  this,  "  Am  I  a  lover  of  God,  yea 
or  no  ■?" 

It  is  very  true,  that  I  may  first  and  more  sensibly  have 
the  perception  perhaps  of  my  love  to  this  or  that  particular 
man.  But  I  must  run  the  rnatter  higher,  and  particularly 
inquire,  what  is  the  reason  I  love  this  man  1  Is  it  because 
he  is  a  good  man  1  taking  goodness  in  the  strictest  and 
most  noble  sense.  Is  it  because  he  hath  participated  of 
the  Divine  goodness  1  and  is  a  follower,  imitator,  repre- 
senter  of  God's  moral  goodness,  which  is  his  holiness? 
We  must  be  capable  of  concluding  ourselves  lovers  of  our 
brethren,  as  they  are  holy  ones,  as  they  bear,  or  appear  to 
us  to  bear,  the  image  of  God.  And  hereby,  and  not  other- 
wise, can  we  conclude  our  love  to  our  brother  to  be  of  the 
right  kind,  by  our  being  able  to  evince  that  we  love  God 
primarily  and  above  him,  that  is,  that  we  love  him  for 
God's  sake.  And  whatever  is  to  be  said  of  any  thing  for 
such  a  reason,  and  only  upon  that  account,  is  much  more 
o  be  sa^d  of  that  reason  itself  We  do  not  therefore  love 
our  brother  aright,  if  God  be  not  loved  much  more  ;  our 
love  to  God  being  the  very  reason  why  we  truly  and  aright 
do  love  our  brother. 

Thus  they  stand  connected  in  their  object.  You  see  they 
cannot  be  severed ;  and  that  a  man  cannot  possibly  love 
his  brother  aright,  if  he  love  not  God  :  therefore  the  love 
of  God  must  needs  drav/  in  the  love  of  our  brother,  as  a 
thing  inseparably  connected  with  it. 
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(2.)  They  are  connected  also  in  the  root  and  principle, 
which  in  both  is  one  and  the  same ;  namely,  that  very 
spirit  of  love,  which  is  mentioned  by  Paul  to  Timothy, 
and  which  God  has  given  us,  as  well  as  that  of  power, 
and  of  a  sound  mind,  2  Tim.  i.  7.  We  must  know  that 
love  to  our  brother  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit  as  well  as  love 
to  God.  We  have  an  enumeration  of  the  several  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  love  is  set  in 
the  front  of  them  all.  Gal.  v.  22.  Now  if  you  consider 
what  fruits  of  the  flesh  those  of  the  Spirit  do  stand  in  op- 
position to,  you  will  find  yourselves  necessitated  to  admit 
and  conclude,  that  love  there,  is  not  meant  of  love  to  God 
alone,  but  of  that  love  which  diflTuses  and  spreads  itself  duly 
according  as  the  objects  are  presented  or  do  invite ;  in 
which  the  Divine  goodness  is  found,  in  himself  primarily, 
and  derived  to  this  or  that  creature,  and  especially  to  such 
as  bear,  as  was  said,  the  more  lively  image  and  represen- 
tation of  his  goodness. 

We  are  not  therefore  to  think,  that  love  to  God  is  one 
gracious  principle,  and  love  to  our  brother  is  another 
gracious  principle  ;  but  we  must  know,  that  it  is  one  and 
the  same  gracious  principle  of  holy  love  which  works  to- 
wards this  or  that  object,  according  to  the  excellency  and 
amiableness  thereof;  that  is,  proportionably  to  what  I  see 
of  Divine  goodness  in  it,  which  is  the  formal  reason  of  my 
love.  Hoiy  love  is  the  afiection  of  love  sanctified  ;  which 
affection  is  not  many  but  one,  but  yet  turns  itself  towards 
this  or  that  object  according  as  the  object  claims  and  re- 
quires. 

And  therefore  we  find  expressly  that  love  to  our  bre- 
thren is  resolved  into  the  spirit  of  holiness,  as  its  original 
cause,  which  is  the  thing  that  I  would  mainly  and  princi- 
pally inculcate,  that  so  it  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
thing  of  inferior  nature;  since  we  are  too  apt  to  look  with 
a  diminishing  eye  upon  this  duty  of  love  to  our  brethren. 
It  is  really  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  a  part 
of  its  production  in  renewed  souls.  See  how  expressly  the 
apostle  Peter  speaks  to  this  purpose.  "  Seeing  ye  have 
purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit, 
unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren  ;  see  that  ye  love  one 
another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently,"  I  Pet.  i.  22.  So 
again  we  are  told,  that  "  the  end  of  the  commandment  is 
charily  (or  love,  for  it  is  the  same  word  that  is  rendered 
sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other)  out  of  a  pure 
heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  imfeigned," 
1  Tim.  i.  5.  By  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  meant 
the  perfection,  the  top,  the  sum  of  it ;  or  that  which  does 
virtually  include  all  that  lieth  Avilhin  the  whole  compass 
of  the  commandment.  And  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  word,  commandment,  which  is  expressed  indefinitely, 
we  may  see  in  what  follows  ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  same 
thing  with  the  law.  "  The  law,"  says  the  apostle,  "  is  not 
made  for  a  righteous  man ;  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobe- 
dient, for  the  ungodly  and  for  sinners,  for  the  unholy  and 
profane,"  &c.  (ver.  9.)  which  supposes  the  commandment 
and  law  here  to  be  meant  of  the  law  in  its  extent,  as  it 
comprehends  both  tables;  not  only  our  duty  to  God,  but 
to  our  brother  also.  And  therefore  that  love  which  is  the 
coronis  and  very  sum  of  it,  goes  to  both.  Now  it  is  said 
concerning  this  love,  taken  thus  extensively,  that  it  must 
proceed  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  faith  unfeigned.  It  must 
proceed  from  that  faith,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  regene- 
rate sons  of  God.  "  They  that  believe  are  born  of  God," 
1  John  V.  1.  "  Aud  as  many  as  received  him  to  them  gave 
be  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that 
believe  in  his  name ;  which  were  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God," 
John  i.  12,  13.  Now  this  same  faiih  is  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  the  Spirit  in  the  work  of  regeneration.  It 
works  out  into  love,  and  even  into  that  love,  which  exercises 
itself  upon  our  brother.  Love  to  him,  I  say,  must  proceed 
from  faith  unfeigned.  Therefore  when  the  exercise  of 
love  was  required  by  our  Saviour,  in  forgiving  an  offend- 
ing brother ;  and  the  question  was  put,  how  oflen  they 
should  forgive  1  and  he  replies,  "  imto  seventy  times 
seven  ;"  presently  the  disciples,  as  knowing  the  great  need 
and  exigency  of  the  case,  said,  "  Lord,  increase  our  faith," 
Luke  xvii.  5.  There  needs  much  faith  in  order  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  love. 
Wherefore  this  love  is  in  most  necessary  connexion  with 
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whc  t  is  intimate  to  the  new  creature,  and  what  most  essen- 
tially belongs  unto  the  constitution  of  it.  It  is  part  of  the 
work  of  regeneration,  and  of  that  holy  creature,  which  is, 

^when  produced,  called  the  new  creature.  You  find  there- 
fore in  that  Scripture,  2  Pet.  i.  5, 6, 7.  where  several  gia.ces 
of  the  Spirit  are  mentioned  together,  that  brotherly  kind- 
ness comes  among  the  rest,  in  conjunction  with  faith, 
patience,  and  the  like. 

Yea,  and  to  evince  this  a  little  further,  you  find  that  in 

this  very  epistle  in  which  is  our  text,  love  to  our  brother, 

■         even  an  indigent  brother,  is  called  by  the  name  of  love  to 

I        God  ;  that  is,  not  with  reference  to  him  considered  as  the 

I        object,  (though  in  some  respects,  as  was  said  before,  God 

may  be  considered  ao  the  object  too,')  but  in  reference  to 

him  as  the  Original  and  Author  of  this  love.     "  He  that 

hath  this  world's  goods,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  and  seeth  his 

brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compas- 

siou  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him"?" 

1  John  iii.  17.     It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  it  is  plain,  that  this 

divine  love,  which  God  is  the  Author  of,  and  of  which 

,,       this  poor  indigent  brother  is  an  object,  is  not  in  him,  if  he 

\        has  no  bowels  of  compassion  towards  him  at  such  a  time, 

when  the  exigency  of  his  case  calls  for  relief. 

The  apostle  Paul  tells  the  Thessalonian  Christians,  that 
concerning  brotherly  love  they  needed  not  that  he  should 
write  unio  them,  "  for  (.saith  he)  you  yourselves  are  taught 
of  God  to  love  one  anothei,"  I  Thess.  iv.  9.  Sure  we  are 
not  strangers  to  the  import  of  that  expression  in  Scripture, 
or  what  it  is  to  be  taught  of  God.  The  expression  is 
paralleled  by  those  which  represent  men  as  drawn  by  him 
efficaciously  moved,  and  acted  by  his  almighty  Spirit. 
"Every  one,"  saith  our  Saviour,  "that  hath  heard  and 
learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me,"  John  vi.  45.  That 
hearing  and  learning  of  the  Father,  is  expounded  by  that 
of  being  drawn  or  powerfully  attracted  by  the  Father. 
Therefoie  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  "  You  have  been 
taught  of  God,"  is  this;  your  hearts  have  been  powerfully 
drawn  by  God  into  the  exercise  of  this  love  to  one  another. 
"  You  need  not  that  I  write  to  you  concerning  this  matter, 
for  ye  are  taught  of  God."  As  in  another  case  it  is  said, 
(the  passage  is  taken  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  xxxi. 
31 — 35.)  "  They  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour 
and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord;  for  all 
shall  know  me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,"  Heb.  viii.  11. 
The  same  form  of  expression  you  see  is  used  here,  and 
must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  same  epistle  of  John, 
ver.  20.  we  read  of  an  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which 
the  spirits  of  those  who  belong  to  God  are  so  seasoned,  and 
tinctured,  that  they  are  even  connaturalized  unto  the 
truth ;  and  this  is  the  way  of  God's  teaching,  even  to  love, 
as  well  as  an}^  thing  else.  It  is  a  mighty,  potent  work  of 
that  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  which  men  are  taught  to  love. 
He  teaches  as  none  besides  does.  His  way  of  teaching 
is  by  working  in  us  the  things  that  we  are  taught.  And 
therefore  they  who  think  that  whatsoever  is  required  of 
gfoodness  and  holiness,  may  be  the  product  only  of  human 
endeavour  and  acquisition,  are  to  understand  that  we 
cannot  do  so  much  as  this,  without  being  taught  so  to  do 
by  the  miglity  power  and  Spirit  of  God  ;  not  so  much,  I 
say,  as  truly  to  love  men  as  such,  upon  whom  the  stamp 
and  impression  of  God's  holy  image  is  to  be  found.  And 
indeed,  they  who  think  that  all  may  be  the  effect  of  our 
own  endeavour  which  is  herein  required  of  us,  or  of  moral 
suasion,  might  learn  better  Christianity  even  from  some 
heathens  of  Plato's  school.  A  heathen  philosopher,  I 
remember,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  discusses  this  question, 
Whether  virtue  is  to  be  taught  or  not  1  And  he  undertakes 
to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  taught,  but  is 
infu.sed,  or  inspired  by  God  himself.  Particularly  he  says 
as  to  this  virtue  of  love,  love  to  good  men,  that  it  is  a 
divine  thing  infused  by  God.  And  he  gives  the  reason  of 
this  general  assertion,  namely,  that  whatsoever  virtue  any 
do  partake  of,  it  is  not  taught  by  men,  but  infused  from 
heaven  alone  ;  "  For,  (saith  he,)  if  it  were  a  thing  to  be  got 
by  mere  human  teaching,  then  certainly  good  men  might 
easily  teach  others  to  be  good  and  virtuous  ;  and  only  they 
must  do  it,  because  they  alone  have  virtue,  and  so  are 
alone  capable  of  teaching  it.  But  if  they  were  capable  of 
teaching  it  to  others,  nothing  could  hinder  it  but  their 


envy  and  ill-nature;  or  unwillingness  that  any  should 
fare  as  well  as  themselves.  But  a  good  man  cannot  be 
envious.  Therefore,  (he  concludes  upon  the  whole)  virtue 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  taught,  a  thing  that  cannot  be  got  by 
teaching."  We  see  then  how  it  is  to  be  understood,  when 
love,  which  is  so  great  a  part  of  it,  is  said  to  be  taught  of 
God.  So  that  love  to  God  and  the  brethren  agree  in  their 
root  and  principle.  They  have  there  a  firm  connexion  ;  so 
as  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  severed,  or  that  a 
man  can  be  a  lover  of  God  who  is  not  a  lover  of  his 
brother. 

(3.)  They  are  connected  also  in  their  rule,  which  is  one 
and  the  same  law ;  for  indeed  the  whole  law  of  God  is 
summed  up  in  love.  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law," 
(Rom.  xiii.  10.)  a.s  we  had  occasion  to  show  formerly.  And 
you  see  what  the  apostle  means  there  by  law,  from  the 
occasion  of  this  di.scourse.  "  And  this  commandment 
have  we  from  him,  that  he  that  loveth  God,  should  love 
his  brother  also,"  1  John  iv.  21.  He  hath  laid  this  law 
upon  us,  that  we  should  thus  dispense  our  love ;  that  if 
we  pretend  to  exercise  our  love  to  him,  we  must  do  it  to 
our  brother  too.  He  will  never  otherwise  take  us  into  the 
census,  or  account  of  lovers  of  himself. 

And  when  the  apostle  James  insists  upon  it,  that  "Who- 
soever shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one 
point,  he  is  guilty  of  all,"  (James  ii.  10.)  pray  look  back 
there,  and  see  upon  what  occasion,  and  with  what  refer- 
ence, he  says  this.  "  If  )'e  fulfil  the  royal  law,  according 
to  the  Scripture,  Thou  shalt  love  th}-  neighbour  as  thyself, 
ye  do  well.  But  if  ye  have  respect  to  persons, ye  commit 
sin,  and  are  convinced  of  the  law  as  transgressors,"  James 
ii.  8.  You  find  he  has  reference  to  this  very  thing,  our 
love  to  our  brother ;  which  is  what  he  calls  the  royal  law. 
The  law  enjoined  us  is  this,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself."  And  if  we  be  found  peccant  as  to  this, 
and  obey  it  not,  nor  comply  with  the  authority  of  the  law 
and  the  Lawgiver  in  this  instance,  we  make  ourselves 
rebels  throughout ;  we  break  the  whole  law,  and  all  that 
we  do  besides  signifies  nothing.  Therefore  he  gives  an 
instance.  The  same  law  that  hath  said,  "  Do  not  commit 
adultery,  said  also,  Do  not  kill,"  ver.  11.  The  law  doth 
equally  and  alike  forbid  inordinate  love  and  unju.st  haired  : 
inordinate  lust  and  impure  love,  as  that  which  offends 
against  one  command;  and  inordinate  hatred  and  ill- 
nature,  which  equally  offends  against  the  other,  as  it  is  the 
root  of  murder.  In  opposition  to  which  this  law  stands,  as 
the  summary  of  all  that  duty,  which  we  must  understand 
to  be  implicitly  enjoined  in  that  law. 

(4.)  Love  to  God  and  our  brother  concentre  and  agree 
in  one  end  ;  that  is,  the  glory  of  God,  and  our  o\m  felicity  : 
which  two,  you  know,  do  make  up  the  end  of  man.  We 
ought  to  love  God,  in  order  to  our  glorifying  him ;  and  we 
ought  also  to  love  our  brother,  for  the  same  reason.  So 
we  ought  to  love  God  in  order  to  our  enjoying  him,  and 
being  happy  and  blessed  in  him  ;  and  in  like  manner 
ought  we  to  love  our  brother,  in  order  to  our  enjoying  God, 
and  being  happy  and  blessed  in  him. 

The  glory  of  God  first  depends  upon  our  loving  him, 
but  it  also  as  truly  depends  upon  our  loving  our  brother. 
Yea  this  glory  of  God  which  is  the  end,  and  some  way 
ought  to  be  the  effect,  of  our  actions,  shines  a  -great  deal 
more,  sometimes,  in  the  exercise  of  love  to  men.  Thus 
saith  David,  "  M}'^  goodness  extendeth  not  unto  thee,  but 
unto  the  saints  that  are  upon  the  earth,  in  whom  is  all  my 
delight,"  Psalm  xvi.  2,  3.  As  if  he  had  said,  Thou  art 
never  the  better  for  it,  but  they  may  be.  Here  it  is  that 
we  make  the  glory  of  God  to  shine  forth  in  our  course  and 
practice,  when  we  do  visibly  exemplify  the  goodness  of 
his  nature  in  our  own  goodness,  that  is,  in  doing  irood;  in 
those  continual  fruits  and  acts  of  goodness,  which  issue 
and  flow  from  the  principle  of  divine  love  (with  which 
our  souls  are  possessed)  to  those  that  are  related  unto  GJod, 
according  as  their  relation  to  himis  larger  ormore  special, 
as  we  have  formerly  showed. 

It  is  by  our  doing  good  that  we  show  to  whom  we  be- 
long, though  that  goodness  of  ours  can  reach  only  to  men 
and  saints^  "The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness  :" 
(Eph.  V.  9.)  namely,  that  goodne.ss  which  can  flow  and 
diffuse  itself  according  as  we  have  objects  here  below, 
upon  which  it  may  be  continually  pouring  itself  forrh,  and 
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spreading  itself.  Herein  we  bear  testimony  to  God,  that 
we  are  the  very  children  of  his  love.  We  do,  as  it  were, 
herein  justify  and  honour  our  great  Father.  We  own  our 
Father,  and  own  ourselves  his  children.  Love,  that  ye 
may  be  the  children  of  God,  says  our  Saviour,  who  doth 
good  both  to  the  evil  and  the  good  ;  (Matt.  v.  44,  45.)  that 
is,  that  ye  may  appear  to  be  his  children.  And  again,  "  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love 
one  another,"  John  xiii.  35.  This  refers  to  that  more  spe- 
cial love  which  we  ought  to  settle  upon  nobody  but  those, 
who  are  particularly  related  and  united  to  Christ.  "  You 
will  own  me  in  the  world,  and  your  relation  to  me;  and  I 
shall  be  owned  and  honoured  among  men  by  you,  if  ye  love 
one  another."  And  this  was  the  character  of  Christians  in 
the  primitive  times  of  the  Christian  church,  "  See  how 
these  Christians  love  one  another,  and  refuse  not  to  die  for 
one  another." 

Yea,  and  again,  our  own  felicity  is  promoted  (which  is 
another  part  of  our  end)  by  the  love  of  our  brother.  For 
(.hough  God  himself  be  the  supreme  felicitating  object,  yet 
he  intends  to  be  enjoyed  by  his  in  a  community.  He  gathers 
them  all  unto  himself  in  one  body,  of  which  body  love  is 
the  common  bend,  the  unitive  thing  which  as  it  were  em- 
bodies and  holds  the  members  together;  being  the  same 
bond  of  perfectness  the  apostle  speaks  of,  or  the  most  per- 
fect bond,  which,  says  he,  is  charity.  Col.  iii.  14. 

And  the  case  is  plain  and  manifest,  that  where  there  is 
a  languor  and  deficiency  of  Chri.T.tian  or  brotherly  love,  the 
way  of  access  to  God  is  obstructed  and  barred  up.  Such 
persons  have  no  free  converse  with  God.  A  Spirit  that  is 
full  of  rancour,  under  a  distemper  tilled  with  animosity 
though  but  to  this  or  that  one  particular  person,  knows  not 
how  to  go  to  God.  The  new  creature  is  starved  and 
famished  this  way.  The  soul  cannot  heartily  enjoy  God, 
hath  no  liberty  towards  God.  Therefore  our  Saviour  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  case  gives  this  general  law  and 
rule  :  "  If  thou  bring  th}-  gift  to  the  altar,  (he  speaks  in  the 
phrase  and  language  of  the  Jews  under  the  Old  Testament 
administration,  designing  the  instruction  of  Christians 
under  the  New,)  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother 
hath  ought  against  thee ;  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the 
altar,  and  go  thy  way,  (thou  hast  nothing  to  do  at  the  altar, 
there  can  be  no  commerce  between  God  and  thee  except 
thou  go,)  and  be  reconciled  first  to  thy  brother,  and  then 
come  and  offer  thy  gift,"  Matt.  v.  23,  24.  Love  must  flow, 
and  have  a  free  course  between  thy  brother  and  thee,  or  it 
can  have  none  between  God  and  thee.  And  if  it  were 
possible,  how  monstrous  would  it  be,  if  in  a  man's  natural 
body  all  the  nutriment  should  be  drawn  to  one  side! 
Would  any  one  think  fit  to  feed  and  cherish  but  one  side  of 
himself  1  Especially,  would  the  new  creature  cherish  only 
a  love  to  God,  and  at  the  same  time  famish  what  may  be 
called  the  other  side,  a  love  to  his  brother?  He  attempts 
a  thing  impossible  to  be  done  ;  and  it  were  extremely  mon- 
strous if  it  could  be  done,  or  should  ever  take  place. 

Thus  far  you  see  then,  that  by  an  inseparable  connex- 
ion which  there  is,  in  these  four  respects,  between  love  to 
God  and  love  to  our  brother,  it  mu.st  needs  be  an  absurd 
pretence  that  men  make  of  love  to  God,  who  exercise  not 
love  to  their  brother  also. 

2.  I  proceed  to  speak  briefly  (and  so  shall  shut  up  for 
the  present)  to  a  further  consideration,  whence  the  absurd- 
ity of  such  a  pretence  ariseth;  which  is  drawn  from  the 
greater  difl[iculty  of  loving  God  whom  we  have  not  seen, 
than  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen.  It  must  needs  be 
an  absurd  thing  for  a  man  to  pretend  that  he  hath  mastered 
the  greater  difficulty,  who  hath  not  overcome  the  less. 
Which  you  see  is  the  plain  and  full  sense  and  meaning 
of  the  apostle's  reasoning  here. 

But  here  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  "  These  two  con- 
siderations do  seem  to  contradict  one  another,  or  that  the 
latter  is  repugnant  to  the  former.  For  if  love  to  God  and 
to  our  brother  be  so  connected  as  hath  been  shown,  then 
how  can  it  be  that  love  to  our  brother  should  be  less  diffi- 
cult  than  love  to  God  1  Yea  and  if  there  be  such  a  con- 
nexion, as  it  appears  there  is,  it  may  rather  be  said  that 
love  to  our  brother  seems  more  difficult :  for  we  can  never 
truly  love  him,  till  we  have  first  been  brought  to  love  God ; 
and  so  we  love  our  brother  secondarily,  that  is,  upon  his 
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account  and  for  his  sake."  For  the  clearing  of  this  I  shall 
briefly  say  two  or  three  things  to  you. 

(1.)  That  when  we  say,  love  to  God  is  more  difficult 
than  love  to  our  brother,  we  speak  not  (as  formerly  you 
may  have  taken  notice)  of  implanting  the  principle  of  this 
love ;  but  we  speak  of  the  exercise  of  it.  It  is  God  that 
implants  the  principle,  and  all  things  are  equally  easy  to 
him  ;  but  it  is  we  that  are  to  exercise  it. 

(2.)  Whereas  we  cannot  exercise  it  neither  without  his 
concurrence,  we  are  to  consider  that  concurrence  of  his 
with  reference  not  to  his  absolute,  but  to  his  ordinary 
power.  Not,  I  say,  according  to  the  extraordinary,  but  the 
ordinary  workings  of  the  power  of  God.  And  though  it 
be  true,  that  according  to  the  extraordinary  working  of  his 
power  he  can  make  it  equally  facile  to  love  himself  and 
any  creature  in  which  his  image  shines,  and  more  facile  or 
easy  many  times;  yet  according  to  his  ordinary  working, 
his  people  find  by  their  own  sad  experience,  that  they  have 
more  to  do  in  getting  their  hearts  to  act  that  way,  than  to- 
wards the  creature,  according  to  that  degree  of  divine 
goodness  which  ihey  can  take  notice  of.  But  though  this 
be  clear  enough,  yet  we  answer  further, 

(3.)  There  are  many  persons,  who  in  some  degree  love 
Christians  and  good  men  upon  lower  and  less  sufficient 
motives  :  and  not  upon  the  account  of  what  peculiarly  re- 
spects godly  men  as  such.  And  we  are  principally  to  un- 
derstand the  apostle  as  speaking  to  such  persons,  as  pre- 
tended to  love  their  brethren,  professed  Christians,  upon 
these  lower  motives.  As  if  he  had  said,  "You  are  not  yet 
arrived  so  far  as  to  love  your  brother  upon  motives  suffi- 
cient to  establish  your  love,  though  you  see  him  as  one, 
with  whom  you  have  sensible  converse.  Are  you  then  got 
so  high  as  to  love  God  1  Is  it  a  credible  thing  you  should 
be  able  to  love  an  unseen  God  1"  So  that  the  pretence  car- 
ries the  same  absurdity  with  it,  as  if  one  should  pretend 
this  or  that  more  difficult  thing  to  be  easy  and  facile,  when 
many  things  that  are  unspeakably  more  easy  he  cannot  do 
or  effect.  As  if  a  man  should  pretend  it  easy  to  fly  to  the 
stars,  who  cannot  walk  upright  on  his  feet.  Or  as  if  an- 
other were  vaunting  to  be  able  to  outface  the  sun,  whose 
eyes  are  perpetually  dazzled  with  the  light  of  a  candle.  A 
likely  thing  you  should  love  God,  whom  you  have  not  seen  ; 
who  cannot  so  much  as  love  your  brother,  whom  you  have 
seen,  but  upon  the  lowest  motives  !  Wherefore  these  things 
have  a  connexion,  and  it  appears  from  these  considerations, 
that  true  love  to  our  brother  must  be  inseparable  from  the 
love  of  God.  And  so  we  have  sufficiently  seen  the  false- 
hood and  absurdity  of  such  a  pretence  as  this  is. 

The  Use  of  all  remains  ;  and  for  the  present  it  concerns 
us  to  bethink  ourselves  and  reflect,  that  whereas  all  of  us 
profess  and  pretend  to  love  God,  (I  presume  there  are  none 
here  but  will  avow  themselves  to  be  lovers  of  God,  for  to 
profess  any  religion  is  virtually  to  profess  love  to  God ;  I 
say,  we  are  concerned  to  bethink,)  whether  our  want  of 
love  to  our  brother  carries  not  in  it  a  conviction  of  the 
falsehood  of  that  pretence.  The  languishing  of  this  love 
shows  a  deficiency  of  the  exercise  of  that  noble  principle 
of  love  to  God.  Love  to  God  cannot  be  fervent,  when 
love  to  Christians  is  so  cool  and  feeble.  And  we  have  not 
only  reason  to  complain  that  love  is  cold,  but  that  envy 
and  hatred  are  flagrant  and  burning  hot.  So  far  from 
loving  one  another  are  Christians  now-a-days,  that  they 
cannot  endure  one  another,  nor  tell  how  to  live  by  one 
another ! 
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The  truth  which  we  have  in  hand  from  these  words,  I 
mean  the  last  of  those  which  have  been  proposed  from 
them,  is  to  this  purpose  ;  That  their  pretence  to  the  love 
of  God  is  both  false  and  absurd,  who  jom  not  therewith 
love  to  their  brother.     And  here, 

I.  We  have  already  shown,  in  speaking  to  this  propo- 
sition, how  we  are  to  understand  love  to  our  brother  ;  with 
what  latitude,  and  with  what  limitations. 
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H.  We  have  shown  you  whence  it  is  that  some  may 
pretend  to  love  God,  who  do  not  Jove  their  brother. 
And, 

III.  We  have  shown  both  the  falsehood  and  absurdity 
of  such  a  pretence:  the  former  from  plain  words  of  Scrip- 
lure:  and  the  latter  from  such  considerations,  as  do  plain- 
ly demonstrate  it  to  be  a  most  unreasonable  pretence,  and 
therefore  such  as  carries  the  most  manifest  absurdity  with 
it 

The  Use  doth  yet  remain.  And  that  which  I  more  prin- 
cipally intend  is  to  put  you  upon  reflection  :  to  engage  you 
to  reflect  upon  yourselves,  and  the  common  practice,  but 
more  especially  upon  your  own ;  to  consider  how  dis- 
agreeable it  is  to  that  love,  which  we  owe  to  our  brother; 
that  so  we  may  lament  the  great  miscarriage  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  common  practice  of  the  world,  and  reform  it 
in  ourselves. 

And  consider  as  to  both,  since  we  all  of  us  profess  love 
to  God,  (as  all  implicitly  do  who  profess  any  thing  of  re- 
ligion, of  which  love  to  God  is  the  very  life  and  soul,) 
whether  want  of  love  to  our  brother  doth  not  too  generally 
carry  wiih  it  a  plain  confutation  of  that  profession.  And 
that  I  may  the  more  distinctly  pursue  this  use,  and  more 
comprehensively,  as  to  the  cases  and  persons  concerned,  I 
shall,  according  to  the  double  notion  of  the  duty  in  the 
text,  take  notice  how  little  love  there  is  to  be  seen  towards 
men  as  men,  or  towards  Christians  as  Christians. 

F'irst,  Towards  men  as  men:  whom  we  may  consider 
either  universally,  that  is  all  men  in  general ;  or  indefi- 
nitely, that  is,  any  man  in  particular  with  whom  we  have 
to  do,  or  have  occasion  to  converse  withal. 

I.  How  little  love  is  there  to  be  seen  towards  men  uni- 
versally considered  !  To  love  men  as  men,  is  to  love  them 
upon  a  universal  reason,  that  extendeth  or  should  make 
our  love  extend  unto  all  men.  As  3'ou  know  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  second  table  are  all  founded  in  love,  re- 
solved into  that  duty,  and  gathered  up  into  that  one  sum. 
And  we  find  that  this  or  that  particular  command  being 
reduced  thither,  doth  oblige  us  to  duty  even  to  men  as 
men,  and  that  upon  a  universal  reason  common  to  all 
men.  As  we  instanced  before  in  that  one  negative  precept, 
"  Thou  shall  not  kill,"  enforced  by  that  universal  reason, 
"For  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man."  The  obligation 
of  this  in  reference  to  the  object,  extends  as  far  even  as 
that  natural  image  of  God  does;  which,  as  an  ancient 
speaks,  "  ev^ery  man  bears  whether  he  will  or  no,  andean 
no  more  part  with  it  than  with  himself"  It  is  indeed  his 
very  nature.  But  how  little  of  such  love  is  there  to  be 
found  among  us!  How  few  true  lovers  are  there  even  of 
their  own  species,  who  have  a  real  and  fervent  afiection 
(such  as  the  object  claims  and  challenges)  for  such  as  par- 
take of  the  human-  nature  with  themselves  !  For  I  pray 
consider, 

1.  How  little  is  our  resentment  of  the  common  calami- 
ties of  the  world,  whether  in  reference  to  their  eternal  or 
temporal  concernments!  How  few  regret  it,  or  take  it 
deeply  to  heart,  that  men  are  so  generally  without  God  in 
the  world,  and  without  Christ!  That  the  knowledge  is  so 
imperfect  am.ong  men  of  their  own  original,  and  of  the  end 
of  their  being ;  of  him  who  made  them,  and  what  they 
were  made  for:  That  the  knowledge  of  a  Redeemer  (the 
sweet  savour  of  which  the  apostle  tells  us  it  was  so  much 
his  ambition  to  have  manifested  in  every  place,  2  Cor.  ii. 
14.)  is  yet  so  little  among  men  !  Who  regrets  or  lays  it  to 
heart,  that  the  world  is  .so  filled  with  violence,  barbari.sm, 
and  blood  1  that  a  deluge  and  inundation  of  misery  is  with 
sin  spread  over  the  world,  and  transmitted  and  propaga- 
ted from  age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  generation  1 
When  we  hear  of  wars  and  devastations,  and  garments 
rolled  in  blood  here  and  there,  how  few  are  there  who 
concern  themselves  for  it,  as  long  as  they  are  quiet  and  at 
peace  in  their  own  habitations  !  And  again, 

•2.  How  cold  and  faint  are  our  supplications  on  the  be- 
half of  men  so  generally  considered  !  though  we  are  ex- 
pressly directed  by  that  exhortation  of  the  apostle  to  make 
prayer  and  supplication  for  all  men,  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  How 
little  comprehensive  are  our  spirits  to  take  in  the  common 
concerns  of  the  world  with  seriousness  as  the  case  re- 
quires !  How  little  do  we  imitate  the  blessed  God  in  this  ! 
for  a  general  philanthropy,  or  kindness  to  men,  is  even  a 


most  godlike  quality,  and  that  wherein  he  hath  represent- 
ed himself  as  a  pattern  to  us.     And, 

II.  We  may  consider  men  indefinitely,  that  is,  any  with 
whom  we  have  to  do  or  converse  with.  And  though  there 
maybe,  as  there  ought  to  be,  the  inward  workings  of  love 
towards  men  considered  under  that  formal  and  extensive 
notion,  yet  there  may  not  be  so  much  as  the  external  ex- 
pressions and  exercises  of  love  to  men  considered  this 
latter  way.  This  external  exercise  of  love  requires  a  pre- 
sent object,  determined  by  such  circumstances,  and  such 
particular  occurrences  and  occasions,  as  render  it  liable 
to  the  exercise  of  our  love.  So  the  apostle  limits  particu- 
larly our  benefaction  ;  "  As  we  have  opportunity  let  us 
do  good  unto  all  men,  but  especially  to  those  who  are  of 
the  hou.sehold  of  faith,"  Gal.  vi.  10.  "The  poor,"  says 
our  Saviour,  "  ye  have  alwaj's  with  you,  but  me  you  have 
not,"  John  xii.  8.  A  present  object  so  circumstanced,  is 
required  for  the  exercise  of  such  love  as  goes  forth  into 
external  acts.  We  cannot  ourselves  actually  do  good  unto 
all.  We  cannot  reach  all,  for  our  sphere  is  not  so  large. 
The  most  we  can  do  in  that  kind  is  by  prayer  to  our  ut- 
most to  engage  a  universal  agent,  who  can  adapt  himself 
to  every  one's  case  and  exigence.  But  within  our  sphere, 
I  say,  and  in  reference  to  those  we  have  to  do  with  and 
where  we  have  opportunity,  how  little  does  there  appear 
of  love  to  men  ! 

The  rule  according  to  which  we  are  to  exercise  our  love, 
is  that  royal  law,  as  the  apostle  James  calls  it,  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  James  ii.  8.  Or  as  our  Saviour 
elsewhere  expresses  it,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  3-ou,  do  ye  so  to  them,"  Matt.  vii.  12.  A  rule 
that  hath  been  very  highly  magnified  even  among  some 
of  the  heathen ;  and  the  author  of  it  also,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  upon  the  account  of  it.  That  is  a  known 
thing  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who  caused  it 
to  be  inscribed  up  and  down  in  the  most  noted  places  of 
his  palace;  and  professed  to  bear  so  high  an  honour  unto 
Christ,  upon  the  account  of  his  being  the  Author  of  so 
good  a  rule,  as  to  desire  to  have  him  placed  among  the 
other  deities.  This  indeed  was  designed  before,  but  pro- 
vidence ordered  it  so  as  that  it  should  not  be  said  he  came 
into  so  mean  a  copartnership  for  a  Deit}'. 

And  that  rule  it  is  plain  doth  oblige  us  in  reference  to 
men  indefinitely,  or  to  any  man  whatsoever.  For  we 
would  not  only  wish  that  this  or  that  good  man  should 
deal  well  with  us,  or  regret  he  should  deal  ill,  but  that  any 
man  whatsoever  should  do  so.  We  take  it  ill  to  be  tra- 
duced, detracted,  oppressed  by  any  man.  And  so  we  have 
the  object  of  our  love  in  that  extent  plainly  pointed  out  to 
us.  Now  we  might  here  show  you,  how  this  royal  law  is 
violated:  namely,  by  such  carriages  and  dispositions  as 
are  directly  repugnant  to  love;  or  else  by  such  a  temper, 
disposition,  and  behaviour,  which  (though  it  doth  not 
carry  in  it  repugnancy  to  love,  but  would  consist  very  well 
with  it)  proceeds  from  other  principles,  and  not  from  a 
genuine  and  pure  principle  of  love.     And  here, 

1.  We  shall  animadvert  upon  some  things  which  are 
more  directly  repugnant  to  this  love.     As, 

(1.)  A  morose  unconversable  frame  and  temper.  When 
men  are  become  unsociable,  and  nobody  knows  how  to 
deal  with  them ;  such  sons  of  Belial  (as  was  said  concern- 
ing Nabal)  that  one  knows  not  how  to  speak  to  them. 
Such  as,  although  it  has  been  a  proverb  that  every  man 
hath  tv,-o  handles,  have  themselves  never  a  one  that  one 
can  tell  how  to  take  hold  of  them  by.  It  is  impossible  to 
know  how  to  converse  with  them,  so  as  not  to  give  them 
offence;  always  sour,  captious,  snarling,  supercilious,  and 
tractable  on  no  terms.  And  this  is  a  great  deal  more  odi- 
ous Avhen  religion  is  pretonded  for  it;  and  when  because 
thev  would  be  taken  for  persons  more  strictly  and  severely 
godly,  they  must  needs  therefore  in  their  great  zoal  for 
such  a  reputation  show  themselves  uncivil  and  humour- 
some.  As  if  religion,  which  bevond  all  things  else  tends 
to  cultivate  men's  minds  and  manners,  must  quite  destroy 
humanity  out  of  the  world,  and  render  men  incapable  of 
civil  converse. 

If  we  did  but  read  and  consider  such  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  we  are  enjoined  to  be  courteous,  and  kindly 
afl^ected  to  men:  or  consider  such  instances  and  examples 
as  that  of  Abraham  treating  with  the  sons  of  Heth,  or  that 
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of  the  apostle  Paul's  deportment  towards  Felix,  Festus, 
and  Agrippa :  we  should  soon  see  that  much  acquaint- 
ance with  God  is  in  no  way  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
most  comely,  fair,  and  even  genteel  deportment  unto  men  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  at  all  between  religion, 
even  at  the  very  highest  piich,  and  a  civil  and  ingenuous 
behaviour  to  them  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

(2.)  We  may  instance  in  what  is  still  worse,  namely,  an 
unmerciful  temper  and  disposition,  and  a  practice  suitable 
to  it.  There  is  a  heart  that  is  hard  as  a  stone,  which  hath 
no  bowels,  no  compassion,  even  towards  the  most  moving 
objects,  which  do  from  day  to  da}'  occur.  And  this  the 
apostle  in  this  very  epistle  tells  us  very  plainly  doth  argue 
the  love  of  God  not  to  have  place  in  us.     And  again, 

(3.)  Injustice  or  unrighteousness  is  fitly  reducible  hither 
also  as  a  violation  of  that  royal  law  of  love,  inasmuch  as 
love  ought  to  be  the  principle  of  all  the  duties  of  righteous- 
ness. Else  how  can  the  duties  of  the  second  table  be  ga- 
thered up  in  that  sum,  as  you  heard  before,  of  love  to  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves. 

And  here  comes  in  all  falsehood,  the  violations  of  men's 
words  and  promises,  so  that  one  does  not  know  whom  to 
trust ;  which  is  the  thing  that  directly  tends  to  break  up  all 
human  society.  For  every  thing  of  commerce  between 
man  and  man  depends  upon  human  faith,  as  commerce 
with  God  depends  upon  a  divine  faith.  A  man  that  can- 
not trust  in  God  can  have  no  fellowship  with  him ;  and 
when  there  is  no  such  thing  as  trust  in  men,  there  is  no 
place  for  commerce  between  man  and  man.  For  if  that 
should  be  once  banished  out  of  the  universe,  the  world 
must  disband,  all  human  societies  must  break  up;  men 
must  resolve  to  live  as  beasts,  retired  in  cells,  and  caves, 
and  wildernesses. 

All  that  oppression  also,  extortion,  and  fraudulent  com- 
merce that  are  among  men,  belong  to  this  head.  If  men 
did  but  love  others  as  themselves,  or  if  they  would  but  do 
to  others  as  they  would  be  done  unto,  (which  is  the  great 
measure  of  the  exen^ise  of  love,)  none  of  this  would  be. 

(4.)  We  may  add  as  another  instance,  furious  passions, 
rash  anger,  and  precipitous  choler,  and  the  contentions  and 
strife  which  are  so  frequent,  and  so  hotly  maintained  among 
men.  And  we  may  add  to  these,  fretting  envy,  secret  re- 
pining in  men's  spirits  when  others  are  better,  or  do  better 
than  themselves.  This  is  a  disaffection  of  soul,  which,  as 
some  heathens  have  noted,  speaks  a  direct  quarrel  with 
God  and  a  fighting  with  him.  Because  a  wise  providence 
sees  fit  to  favour  such  and  such  persons,  therefore  we  will 
be  sure  to  be  none  of  their  friends.  And  most  of  all  re- 
pugnant to  this  duty  of  love  are  hatred,  malice,  revenge- 
fulness,  a  continual  watching  and  waiting  for  opportuni- 
ties to  do  others  an  ill  turn,  from  whom  we  conceive  our- 
selves to  have  received  one.     And  I  instance. 

Lastly,  in  that  from  whence  almost  all  this  doth  proceed, 
namely,  inordinate  self-love,  which  hath  set  all  the  world 
at  variance.  This  is  what  the  apostle  means  by  lust ;  an 
affectation  of  drawing  all  to  ourselves,  by  an  inordinate 
and  extravagant  affection  to  which  we  indulge  ourselves 
and  our  own  interest,  each  minding  his  own  things.  And 
so,  whereas  we  should  each  of  us  fill  up  the  sphere  we 
converse  in  with  love,  that  so  dwelling  in  love  we  might 
dwell  in  God  who  is  love,  most  men  shrink  their  sphere 
into  one  point.  They  make  themselves  the  only  object  of 
their  love  ;  all  is  confined  there,  and  terminateth  there. " 

And  therefore,  because  men's  private  interests  do  inter- 
fere and  clash  with  one  another,  hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  world  is  filled  with  all  those  strifes,  quarrels,  con- 
tentions, wars,  and  blood,  with  which  it  is  afflicted  from 
day  to  day,  and  age  to  age.  Whence  are  all  these  but  from 
lusts'?  and  what  are  those  lusts  all  gathered  up  into  one, 
but  inordinate  self-love,  that  knowsno  regulation,  and  will 
be  confined  by  no  just  measures  1  It  is  a  most  apt  and 
elegant  expression  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Marcus  Anto- 

a  There  is  an  excellent  passage  to  tliLs  purpose,  which  I  hes  leave  to  trans- 
Bcrit)e  verbatim  from  one  of  the  auUior's  discourses  on  self-denial,  never  yet 
published. 

"  Consider  the  HTcat  incongruity,  yea,  the  monstrous  Inconeruity,  of  this  self- 
addictedness,  that  a  creature  should  be  addicted  to  itself;  a  creature,  I  say, 
be  it  as  good  and  great  as  it  will !  For  what  is  the  creation  itself,  the  whole 
collection  of  all  creatures  together,  but  a  mere  drop  unto  the  ocean,  the  drop 
ofa  bucket  I  Such  a  minute  thing,  a  little  inconsiderable  thing  that  sprung 
up  out  of  nothing  into  something  but  the  other  day,  now  to  set  up  for  itself! 


ninds  to  this  purpose,  who  says,  "  Such  an  inordinate  self- 
love  is  like  an  ulcer,  or  imposthumated  part,  thatdraweth 
all  to  itself,  and  starveth  the  body  to  which  it  belongs." ' 
But  there  may  be  also, 

2.  A  violation  of  this  royal  law  of  love  to  others,  not 
only  where  things  directly  repugnant  to  it  are  indulged, 
but  also  where  there  are  external  carriages  which  would 
well  comport  with  it,  while  they  proceed  not  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  love  to  one  another,  as  the  root  and  fountain  of 
them.  As  in  the  opening  of  the  doctrine  we  observed  to 
you,  that  so  way  wardly  are  the  spirits  of  men  affected,  that 
sometimes  they  will  make  the  principle  exclude  the  exter- 
nal acts  and  expressions,  and  sometimes  the  contrary.  Men 
may  carry  it  fairly  and  without  exceptionableness  to  others, 
but  it  proceeds  not  from  the  principle  of  love,  but  some 
other  principle. 

As  for  instance,  with  respect  to  acts  of  charity,  some 
express  their  compassion  to  those  who  are  in  distress,  by 
relieving  them  in  their  exigencies;  but  it  is  out  of  vain- 
glory, and  to  procure  themselves  a  name.  They  sound  a 
trumpet  before  them,  and  proclaim  that  they  give  alms,  as 
our  Saviour  speaks  of  the  Pharisees.  So  a  man  will  be  just 
and  square  in  his  dealings,  but  it  proceeds  not  from  love 
to  his  neighbour,  such  as  we  owe  to  ourselves,  but  only 
from  prudence;  for  if  they  do  not  carry  it  fair,  they  shall 
undo  themselves  as  to  their  name  and  commerce  in  the 
world.  Or  it  may  proceed  from  fear  ;  "  I  will  not  wrong 
or  injure  such  a  one  for  fear  he  should  right  himself  upon 
me,  and  prove  too  hard  for  me  at  the  long  run."  It  may 
also  proceed  from  deceit,  and  a  treacherous  disposition. 
They  will  carry  it  with  all  kindness  to  such  till  they  can 
have  an  opportunity  as  it  were  to  smite  them  under  the 
fifth  rib,  as  Joab  did  Abner,  while  he  spoke  to  him  peace- 
ably, 2  Sam.  iii.  27. 

These  are  manifest  violations  of  this  great  and  royal 
law ;  that  is,  they  may  be  manifest  to  the  persons  them- 
selves who  are  guilty,  if  they  would  but  allow  themselves 
the  liberty  to  reflect,  and  take  a  view  of  the  temper  of 
their  own  spirits.  In  the  exercise  of  this  kind  of  love, 
dyi'nrn  avvvoKptTOf,  an  unh\Tiocritical  love  is  required,  love 
without  dissimulation,  Rom.  xii.  9. 

Now  concerning  all  these  things  many  are  apt  to  think 
them  but  .ittle  matters.  "  They  are  but  oflfences  against 
men,  say  they,  such  as  ourselves."  Conscience  as  to  these 
is  little  sensible  or  smitten  in  most  men,  because  it  is  stu- 
pid, and  cannot  feel  by  reflections  of  this  kind.  But  indeed 
these  are  very  far  from  being  light  matters  in  themselves. 
They  are  things  of  dreadful  import,  if  we  consider  what 
it  is  they  argue  or  prove;  that  is,  they  argue  little  or  no 
love  to  an  unseen  God.  For  thither  it  is  that  the  apostle's 
argumentation  directs  us  to  run  up  the  business.  If  it  ap- 
pear by  these  instances  that  there  is  no  love  to  our  brother 
whom  we  have  seen ;  how  can  there  be  any  love  to  God 
whom  we  have  not  seen'?  These  things  argue  the  little 
respect  men  bear  to  an  invisible  God,  to  an  unseen  Ruler 
and  Lord.  They  argue  how  low  the  interest  of  the  bless- 
ed God  is  among  men,  how  little  his  authority  and  law 
do  signify  with  them,  and  that  men  are  sunk  into  a  deep 
oblivion  of  him  that  made  them. 

These  miscarriages,  where  they  are  more  common,  pre- 
vailing, and  customary  with  men,  are  all  rooted  in  atheism. 
Where  there  is  but  little  respect  to  the  duty  between  man 
and  man,  it  is  an  argument  there  is  a  much  less  respect  to 
that  which  we  owe  to  the  unseen  God,  the  Lord  both  of 
them  and  us.  It  argueth,  that  when  he  hath  settled  an  or- 
der in  this  world  among  his  creatures,  designed  and  ap- 
pointed such  a  thing  as  human  society,  and  directed  that 
human  love  should  be  the  common  bond  of  that  society; 
it  argues,  I  say,  a  great  want  of  respect  unto  God  that  men 
should  make  a  rupture  of  that  sacred  bond,  and  so  at  once 
break  themselves  off  from  one  another  and  from  him. 

This  is  a  matter  of  dreadful  consequence  if  we  do  but 

Monstrous  incongruity,  horrid  absurdity !  most  of  all  for  that  self,  that  most 
addict  themselves  to  serve  flesldy  self  A  fit  thing  to  be  a  deity!  a  thing 
whose  wants  and  cravings  continually  mitht  convince  one.  that  it  is  not  nor 
can  be  alune.  How  docs  it  hug,  and  cleave,  and  cling  to  a  sojouniing  soul  for 
a  merely  borrowed  life !  feeling  itself  going  when  the  soul  is  going.  Is  (liis  a  fit 
thing  to  subsist  alone  ;  by  itself  and  of  itself?"  And  .so  the  author  goes  on  to 
sl.ow,  that  "  to  set  up  for  ourselves  as  if  we  were  txim  for  ourselves  alone,  or 
as  if  we  owed  nothing  to  our  brother,  nor  had  anv  dependence  upon  God,  cula 
us  otr  from  him,  and  forfeits  all  interest  in  his  common  care." 
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run  it  up  to  its  original,  and  lay  the  stress  and  the  weight 
of  the  matter  where  it  ought  to  lie.  As  was  said  of  a  cer- 
tain country,  "  The  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place,"  (Gen. 
XX.  11.)  where  it  was  apprehended  there  was  a  danger  of 
suffering  violence  in  reference  to  property;  so  it  may 
equally  be  said,  there  is  no  love  of  God  in  that  place  ;  that 
is,  in  that  heart  and  soul  where  so  many  manifest  viola- 
tions are  continually  offered  (habitually  and  without  re- 
gret) unto  a  law  upon  which  he  lays  such  weight ;  a  law 
which  God  has  made  so  fundamental,  and  built  the  frame 
of  so  great  a  part  of  all  our  other  duty  upon  it. 

And  it  may  be  now  upon  all  this,  some  will  be  ready  to 
say ;  "  Truly  it  is  a  very  sad  thing  there  should  be  so  little 
love  among  men  as  such,  and  highly  reasonable  it  is  that 
such  love  should  obtain  more  than  it  does."  But  they 
withal  think  it  very  reasonable  that  they  should  be  dis- 
pensed with,  especially  in  two  cases ;  that  is,  where  men 
are  very  wicked,  or  where  they  are  enemies  to  them.  In 
the  former  case  they  would  be  dispensed  with  upon  the 
account  of  their  pretended  respect  to  God,  who  is  injured 
by  men's  wickedness  ;  and  they  would  fain  be  excused  in 
the  latter  case,  upon  a  real  but  very  undue  respect  to  them- 
selves, whom  they  apprehend  to  be  injured  by  such  and 
such  persons. 

Therefore  I  would  say  somewhat  more  particularly  (be- 
fore I  leave  this  head  of  love  to  men  as  men)  to  these  two 
cases ;  that  is,  to  evince  to  you  how  great  iniquity  it  is 
that  such  limitations  should  be  admitted  of  as  these ; 
namely,  that  we  would  extend  our  love  to  men  in  general, 
except  the  more  wicked  sort  of  men,  and  also  such  as  are 
particular  enemies  to  ourselves. 

I.  As  to  the  former,  the  pretence  is  more  plausible  ;  they 
cannot  apprehend  how  they  should  be  bound  to  love  a 
wicked  man.  And  yet  I  shall  show  you  briefly  what  ex- 
ercise love  ought  to  have  in  that  case,  and  upon  what  con- 
siderations; what  place  there  is,  and  what  room,  for  love 
to  those  who  are  profligately  wicked,  whom  we  are  thus 
urged  to  love. 

1.  It  is  plain,  negatively,  that  we  ought  not  to  love  a 
man  the  better  because  he  is  a  wicked  man,  and  yet  it  is 
plain  that  most  men  do  so.  It  is  as  ill  to  love  a  wicked 
man  for  his  iniquity,  as  to  hate  a  good  man  for  his  good- 
ness; as  Cain  did  his  brother  Abel,  which  is  noted  also  in 
this  epistle.  For  there  are  persons,  "who  (knowing  the 
judgment  of  God  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death)  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure 
in  them  that  do  them,"  Rom.  i.  32.  But  this  is  very  re- 
mote from  the  temper  of  a  gracious  spirit.  The  Psalmist 
makes  his  solemn  appeal  to  God  concerning  this  case ; 
"  Do  not  I  hate  them  that  hate  thee,  O  Lord  "?  I  hate  them 
with  a  perfect  hatred.  I  count  them  mine  enemies,"  Ps. 
cxxxix.  21,  22.  That  is,  barely  considered  as  wicked,  or 
upon  the  account  of  their  wickedness  and  enmity  to  God ; 
which  is  the  thing  upon  which  this  professed,  avowed 
hatred  is  founded.     But  notwithstanding, 

2.  There  is  room  still  for  the  exercise  of  love  to  such 
persons  several  ways.     As, 

(1.)  Love  ought  to  be  exercised  in  assuaging  and  re- 
pressing of  undue  and  inordinate  passions,  which  are  apt 
to  tumultuate,  even  in  reference  to  cases  of  that  nature. 
A  fretting  corroding  spirit,  when  we  find  wickedness  and 
a  prosperous  state  in  conjunction,  is  most  expressly  for- 
bidden. "Fret  not  thyself  because  of  him  who  prosper- 
eth  in  his  way,  because  of  the  man  who  bringeth  wicked 
devices  to  pass,"  Ps.  xxxvii.  7.  And  again,  "  Let  not 
thine  heart  envy  sinners,  but  be  thou  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  all  the  day  long,"  Prov.  xxiii.  17.  The  daily  and 
assiduous  fear  of  God  will  be  a  check  able  to  restrain  such 
an  ebullition  of  spirit  where  it  doth  prevail. 

In  like  manner  a  vindictive  temper  of  spirit  as  to  such  is 
not  allowed.  There  are  those,  many  times,  who  cannot 
have  patience  till  providence  has  run  its  course,  when  they 
see  wickedness  prosperously  triumphing  and  lifting  up  the 
head,  but  with  impatient  heat  they  are  presently  for  calling 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  such.  As  it  was  with 
those  over-zealous  disciples  of  our  Lord,  when  entertain- 
ment and  lodging  were  refused  by  the  Samaritans.  But 
see  how  our  Saviour  resents  it,  who  rebuked  and  said  unto 
them,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of," 

*  Preaclied  Decemter  6tli,  1676. 
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Luke  ix.  55.  There  ought  to  be  the  exercise  of  love  tc 
the  mitigation  and  depression  of  the  inordinate  workings 
of  the  heart  in  such  cases.     And  also, 

(2.)  In  serious  and  affectionate  compassion,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  tendency  of  their  course,  and  of  what 
these  poor  wretches  are  doing  against  themselves.  The 
same  compassion,  I  say,  that  we  would  have  towards  a 
distracted  man,  who  we  fear  every  moment  will  suffer  by 
his  own  violent  hands;  and  of  whom  we  apprehend  ex- 
treme peril,  if  he  should  be  left  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
himself.  The.se  are  persons  that  are  likely  to  undo  them- 
selves, and  in  danger  finally  of  piercing  their  own  souls 
as  they  are  wounding  them  every  moment.  The  true 
spirit  of  Christian  love  to  men  as  men,  considered  as  never 
so  wicked,  ought  to  be  exercised  towards  these  persons 
upon  that  account,  and  because  they  are  so.  We  reckon 
it  as  a  very  unnatural  inhuman  thing  not  to  have  great 
motions  of  pity  and  compassion,  upon  the  hearing  of 
towns,  villages,  and  cities,  in  which  pestilential  diseases 
are  raging,  and  tumbling  thousands  daily  into  the  dust. 
But  how  much  more  dreadful  is  this  case!  and  therefore 
how  much  more  pitiful,  compassionate  love  doth  it  require 
and  challenge!     And  again, 

(3.)  Love  should  have  its  exercise  in  offering  up  very 
earnest  prayers  for  them.  It  is  a  very  sad  case  when  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  too  many  may  witness  and  tes- 
tify, that  they  could  tell  how  to  rage  against  such  persons 
as  they  iiave  observed  to  be  v/icked,  and  find  their  hearts 
read}'  to  storm  at  them  ;  but  never  can  find,  from  time  to 
time,  an  occasion  to  put  up  a  prayer  to  God  for  them,  who 
have  no  disposition  themselves  to  seek  for  mercy  to  their 
poor  souls.     And, 

(4.)  In  prudent  and  kind  admonitions  too,  and  rebukes, 
when  providence  administers  the  occasion  ;  which  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  more  rules  and  circumstances  than  our  pre- 
sent design  will  suffer  us  to  mention.  But  besides  what 
hath  been  said,  as  to  the  particulars  in  which  this  love  is 
to  be  exercised  in  such  cases,  the  considerations  to  move 
us  to  the  exercise  of  it  are  manifold.     As  for  instance. 

We  ought  to  consider  that  such  have  human  natiireand 
reasonable  immortal  spirits,  capable  of  service  to  God  as 
much  as  ourselves,  and  also  of  being  in  God  as  well  as 
we  are.  And  what !  is  there  no  place  for  love  to  them, 
who  are  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and 
even  of  the  same  reasonable  nature  with  ourselves  1 

We  should  also  consider  that  we  have  a  corrupt  nature 
as  well  as  they  have,  even  the  same  corrupt  nature.  And 
if  it  has  not  broke  forth  into  as  ill  practices,  we  owe  it  not 
to  ourselves  but  to  that  mercy  which  distinguisheth  per- 
sons, and  doth  exercise  itself  as  it  will.  And  it  may  be 
even  as  to  practice  too,  such  we  have  been  in  times  past, 
as  the  apostle  speaks  of  some  of  the  Corinthian  Chris- 
tians, 1  Cor.  vi.  11.  Therefore  the  wickedness  of  such  is 
separable  from  their  nature,  otherwise  if  we  think  the 
case  better  with  us,  how  came  it  separable  from  ours  1 

Finally,  Let  it  he  considered,  that  God  expresses  a  com- 
mon love  and  kindness  and  indulgence  to  such.  He  docs 
good  to  the  evil  and  the  unthankful,  to  the  just  and  the 
unjust ;  and  makes  his  sun  to  shine,  and  his  rain  to  fall, 
upon  the  one  and  the  other,  Matt.  v.  45.  Yea  and  his  par- 
ticular love  hath  fallen  upon  many  such,  and  doth  mostly 
fall  upon  such,  where  it  does  fall.  For  herein  "Goil 
commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  .sinners  Christ  died  for  us,"  Rom.  v.  8.  If  God  did 
not  know  how  to  love  sinners,  not  indeed  for  their  wick- 
edness, but  notwithstanding  it ;  where  were  we,  and  what 
would  have  become  of  us  I 
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We  have  already  shown  from  these  words,  that  their 
pretence  to  the  love"  of  God  is  both  false  and  absurd,  who 
do  not  join  with  it  love  to  their  brother.  And  by  way  of 
use  or  application  we  have  animadverted  upon  the  common 
temper  and  frame,  so  very  unsuitable  to  what  lliis  scrip- 
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ture  plainly  requires  and  calls  lor  ;  namely,  the  little  love 
that  appears  among  christians  in  our  days.  And  after  we 
had  pressed  and  recommended  love  to  men  universally 
considered,  and  shown  also  that  we  are  obliged  in  our 
carriage  and  practice  to  show  our  love  to  men  considered 
indefinitely,  that  is,  every  one  with  whom  we  have  any- 
thing to  do ;  it  was  observed,  that  some  would  fain  in- 
dulge themselves  in  the  neglect  of  this  duty,  and  par- 
ticularly in  two  cases  think  that  they  may  challenge  a 
dispensation.  We  therefore  proposed  to  consider  them 
severally. 

I.  The  case  of  those  who  think  themselves  to  be  under 
no  obligation  to  love  wicked  men,  especially  such  as  are 
persons  of  profligate  wickedness.  In  speaking  to  which 
we  have  briefly  shown  what  sort  of  exercise  love  ought 
to  have  in  this  case.     The 

II.  Case  is  that  of  those  who  think  they  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  or  excused  from  loving  those  that  are  their 
enemies,  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider.  In  the 
Ibrmer  case,  as  we  have  observed,  persons  are  prone  to 
think  they  may  be  dispensed  with  out  of  respect  to  God, 
or  on  his  account ;  in  the  latter  case,  out  of  respect  to 
themselves.  A  great  piece  of  hardship  many  think  it  to 
De  compelled  to  love  them  who  they  know  are  no  friends 
of  theirs,  but  are  continually  contriving  mischievous  de- 
5igns  against  them.  What  room  or  place  can  there  be  for 
the  exercise  of  love  in  such  a  case,  we  shall  here  briefly 
show  you,  and  then  upon  what  considerations  it  ought  to 
be  vigorously  exercised.  On  the  former  of  these  I  shall 
not  insist  very  largely. 

1.  There  ought  to  be  the  exercise  of  love,  even  to  ene- 
mies, in  calming  and  subduing  whatever  is  contrary  there- 
unto in  ourselves.  All  opposite  passions,  and  the  workings 
of  them,  must  be  restrained  ;  every  thing  of  anger,  wrath, 
malignity,  bitterness  of  spirit,  revenge  or  vindictiveness 
more  especially.  Thus  ought  love  to  be  exercised  in  the 
maintaining  of  a  calm  in  our  own  minds  and  hearts,  that 
there  may  be  no  tumultuations  of  any  undue  or  forbidden 
passion  upon  any  .such  account.     Yea  and  again, 

2.  There  ought  to  be  love  exercised  in  a  more  positive 
way;  in  forgiving  or  passing  by  whatever  trespasses  are 
done  against  us,  as  we  expect  to  be  forgiven  ourselves. 
Love  ought  to  be  exercised  to  such  even  in  doing  them 
good;  which  is  yet  more  positive.  "  Do  good,"  says  our 
Saviour,  "to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefuUy  use  you,"  Matt.  v.  44.  We  should  do  them 
what  good  we  can  ourselves,  and  pray  for  them  that  they 
may  have  that  good  which  we  cannot  procure  for  them. 
The  order  and  gradation  of  this  precept  is  very  observ- 
able. We  are  first  in  general  enjoined  to  love  our  enemies, 
to  bless  them  that  curse  us ;  and  then  we  are  enjoined  to 
do  them  good,  and  to  pray  for  them.  As  if  our  Lord  had 
said,  "  First  do  all  the  good  you  can  to  them  yourselves  ; 
but  when  you  are  gone  as  far  as  you  can,  then  engage  and 
set  on  work  an  almighty  agent  by  prayer.  Pray  that  God 
would  do  them  good  when  you  can  do  them  none." 

We  should  take  heed  of  "looking  on  this  as  a  Platonical 
chimaera  ;  as  a  thing  that  can  only  have  place  in  the  ima- 
gination, or  as  a  matter  altogether  impracticable.  Christ 
has  enjoined  us  no  impracticable  things.  And  there  have 
been  great  examples  in  the  world,  that  of  his  own  and 
others,  who  have  been  so  influenced  by  the  grace  of  God 
as  to  give  demonstration  that  this  was  no  impracticable 
matter.  And  have  we  never  heard  of  any  that  have  ren- 
dered themselves  remarkable  on  this  account "?  of  those  of 
whom  it  hath  been  said,  "  No  man  could  take  a  readier 
course  to  make  such  a  one  his  friend,  than  by  doing  him 
an  injury  V  I  believe  some  of  us  have  heard  of  such  in- 
stances even  in  these  lower  dregs  of  time.  This  we  should 
then  fix  with  ourselves  as  our  resolution.  "Doth  any  man 
make  it  his  bu.siness  and  design  to  trouble  and  molest  me  1 
Is  he  from  time  to  time  seeking  occasions  to  vex  me  1  The 
next  opportunity  that  occurs  to  me  of  doing  that  man  a 
good  turn,  I  will  be  sure  to  lay  hold  upon  it.  I  will  be 
even  with  him  that  way.  If  I  can  do  him  good,  I  will. 
This  I  would  fix  upon  my  heart  as  a  law." 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  some  considerations  that 
evince  to  us  the  reasonableness  of  such  an  exercise  of 
love  to  our  enemies;  to  such  as  bear  us  ill  will,  and  are 
ready  to  do  us  an  ill  turn.     As, 


1.  Consider  it  is  the  law  and  glory  of  Christianity  to  do 
so.  That  it  is  the  Christian  law  is  plain,  and  you  have 
heard  it  already.  You  see  how  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  our  Saviour  reflects  upon  that  mean,  sordid,  nar- 
row principle  of  the  Jews,  which  mostly  in  those  times 
did  possess  and  steer  that  people.  "You  have  heard  that 
it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shaltlove  thy  neighbour  and  hate 
thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies," 
&c.  Matt.  V.  43.  He  then  plainly,  as  to  the  matter  of  the 
exercise  of  love,  takes  away  the  distinction  between  neigh- 
bour and  enemy.  Our  Saviour  will  allow  no  such  dis- 
tinction. And  it  is  very  plain,  that  by  neighbour  and  bro- 
ther he  means  the  same  thing  in  that  fifth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  where  expounding  the  sixth  command- 
ment, "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  (ver.  21.)  according  to  its 
spiritual  sense  and  meaning,  he  makes  the  object  of  that 
law  to  be  our  brother ;  plainly  intending  by  brother  all 
those  whom  it  was  unlawful  to  kill.  "I  say  unto  you, 
that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause, 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment,"  ver.  22.  It  is  plain 
he  means  anger  and  killing  with  respect  to  the  same  ob- 
ject. We  are  therefore  to  love  our  enemies  under  that 
common  notion  of  brother.  This,  I  say  then,  is  most  clear, 
that  our  Lord  Christ  hath  made  this  law  with  respect  to 
enemies.  Love  them,  bless  them,  pray  for  them,  and  do 
good  to  them,  are  his  express  precepts. 

And  it  is  the  particular  glory  of  Christianity,  that  such 
a  constitution  as  this  is,  is  to  be  found  in  it  as  a  law.  This 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  peculiar  to  Christianity.  "  To 
love  friends,  that  is  common  to  all  men ;  to  love  enemies, 
that  is  proper  to  Christians;"  as  said  an  ancient  in  the 
Christian  church  long  ago.  It  is  true  indeed  such  a  tem- 
per as  this  hath  been  well  spoken  of  among  the  heathen  : 
but  a  great  deal  more  praised,  than  practised  ;  more  ap- 
plauded, than  imitated.  I  remember  one  of  them  savs, 
that  "  It  is  to  imitate  God  himself  not  to  hate  any  one  at 
all,  and  more  especially  to  terminate  the  exercise  of  our 
most  fervent  and  complacential  love  upon  the  best."  And 
we.have  heard  of  some  who  in  lower  things  have  done 
.somewhat  like  this.  As  a  great  man  of  Athens,  when  on 
a  certain  night  one  followed  him  all  along  the  street,  re- 
viling hira  and  calling  him  most  injurious  and  contumeli- 
ous iiames,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  his  own  house,  he  only 
commanded  his  servant  to  light  the  man  home  again.  And 
every  man  must  acknowledge  it  an  amiable  and  lovely 
thing,  when  but  a  specimen  has  appeared,  though  never 
so  faint,  of  such  a  kind  of  practice. 

But  I  say  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Christianity  to  form 
and  habituate  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  sincere  unto 
this  temper  ;  that  so  the  instances  of  this  nature  may  not 
be  rare,  and  that  love  may  be  exemplified  in  men's  course 
and  behaviour,  according  as  the  occasions  of  human  life 
do  require.  And  who  can  but  reckon  it  a  glory  ?  For  is 
not  every  creature  upon  that  account  the  more  excellent 
as  his  spirit  is  more  conformed  unto  God  1  It  is  with  this 
enforcement  that  this  law  is  given  by  our  Saviour,  in  the 
verse  immediately  after  the  precepts  before  mentioned ; 
"  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust," 
Matt.  V.  45.  As  if  he  had  said.  Love  your  enemies,  and 
do  good  to  them  that  use  you  ill,  that  you  may  hold  forth 
a  visible  resemblance  of  God  ;  that  his  image  in  this  kind 
may  appear  and  shine  in  you;  and  that  it  may  thereupon 
be  made  known  to  all  whose  children  you  are,  and  by 
whom  you  are  begotten  ;  that  it  may  be  seen,  that  there  is 
a  nature  truly  divine  conveyed  and  transmitted  into  you, 
and  so  inwrought  into  your  temper  as  demonstrate  you  to 
be  the  children  of  God.  Certainly  it  is  the  glory  of  a 
creature  to  resemble  its  Maker ;  and  by  how  much  the 
more  it  does  so,  by  so  much  the  more  glorious  is  that  crea- 
ture ;  for  what  is  the  glory  or  excellency  found  in  the 
creature,  but  the  reflection  and  impress  of  the  Divine  ex- 
cellency and  glory  1     And  again,  in  the 

2.  Place,  let  it  be  considered,  that  by  this  exercise  of 
love  to  our  enemies  we  make  ourselves  superior  to  them, 
according  to  the  injunction  which  is  laid  upon  us  by  the 
apostle:  "  Be  not  ye  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good,"  Rom.  xii.  21.  The  latter  part  of  the  ver.se 
we  may  take  notice  of  by  and  by.     All  the  while  that  a 
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man  can  continue  and  keep  up  a  spirit  of  kindness,  and 
benignity,  and  goodness  to  his  enemies,  it  is  plain  he  is 
not  overcome  ;  he  is  upon  the  upper  ground,  and  hath  un- 
speakably the  better  of  them.  And  it  is  the  easiest  and 
surest  defeat  of  malice  that  can  beimagmed  or  thought  of. 
For  it  is  certain  where  an  ill-minded,  mischievous  person 
doth  bend  and  set  himself  against  such  a  one  as  you,  he 
will  not  only  set  himself  to  hurt  you  but  to  vex  you.  It 
is  not  only  your  hurt  that  he  aims  at,  but  he  would  dis- 
quiet you,  and  put  your  mind  to  torture.  So  then  it  is 
plain,  let  a  man  have  never  so  much  hard  usage  from 
another,  if  there  are  manifest  evidences  that  his  spirit 
sinks  not,  but  rather  that  he  maintains  a  great  spirit  under 
all,  it  retorts  the  vexation  upon  him  who  designed  it,  and 
he  himself  alone  is  vexed  who  aimed  at  that  design 
Therefore  he  still  keeps  the  superiority  in  this  case,  the 
temper  of  whose  spirit  remains  within  him  placed,  calm, 
and  undisturbed;  free  from  any  unmanly,  and  most  of  all 
unchristian,  passions. 

And  it  is  love  which  hath  that  dominion,  that  it  will  not 
let  such  impure  and  unbecoming  things  as  en^7■,  hatred, 
or  malice,  come  into  that  state,  which  is  all  made  up  of 
goodness,  kindness,  and  love.  The  strength  of  that  gra- 
cious principle,  working  with  its  due  vigour,  expels  and 
keeps  them  from  coming  into  the  soul,  or  making  inroads 
there.  And  all  this  while  there  can  be  no  vexation,  no 
disquietude,  in  the  spirit  of  such  a  one.  It  is  fortified,  and 
so  strengthened  as  to  shut  out  whatever  would  disturb 
and  break  the  peace  within.  And  so  he  that  hath  set  him- 
self against  you  hath  not  his  design,  because  you  are  not 
overcome  by  him. 

And  to  be  sure  whatever  hand  the  devil  hath  in  such 
attempts  he  is  defeated ;  for  he  only  desires  you  should 
sin  against  God,  which  certainly  you  do  when  you  admit 
of  any  breach  of  charity.  He  does  not  care  whether  it  be 
well  or  ill  with  you  in  external  respects,  only  as  it  is  a 
means  to  induce  you  to  commit  sin.  So  that  if  he  stirs 
up  a  quarrel  between  any  one  and  you,  his  design  is  to 
transfer  it  between  God  and  you;  and  having  put  it  into 
the  heart  of  any  one  to  be  your  enemy,  he  would  fain  ex- 
cite enmity  in  your  heart  against  him,  so  as  to  render  you 
God's  enemy.  This  is  the  design  he  wholly  aims  at.  Now 
he  is  defeated  thereof,  when  your  spirit  remains  conform  to 
the  law  of  God  in  this  case;  and  you  are  not  conscious  of 
an)''  evil  temper  of  spirit  towards  them,  who  are,  in  the 
mean  time,  working  you  all  the  michief  that  they  can. 

3.  This  temper  of  spirit  carries  in  it,  and  a  suitable  de- 
portment expresses,  a  holy,  great,  and  generous  independ- 
ency upon  external  things.  For  any  man's  ill  will  to  you, 
and  whatsoever  effects  there  can  be  of  it,  are  all  to  you 
external  things.  Such  a  temper  of  spirit  then,  I  say,  shows 
your  independency  upon  all  outward  things,  and  a  supe- 
riority unto  all  external  good  and  evil :  that  you  do  not 
take  yourself  to  be  greatly  concerned  in  matters  that  are 
so  foreign  to  you  as  such  a  man's  ill  will  or  any  ill  effects 
thereof.  For  whether  can  they  reach  if  you  do  not  betray 
yourself,  or  be  false  to  yourself'?  "  Fear  not  them  that  can 
kill  the  body  only,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they 
can  do,"  Luke  xii.  4.  We  are  addressed  to  there  as  if  we 
were  hardly  to  reckon  the  concernments  of  the  body  any 
part  of  our  own  concerns. 

So  indeed  some  heathens  have  been  wont  magnificently 
to  speak,  reckoning  up  such  things  wherein  good  and  evil 
may  be  said  to  consist;  and  upon  stating  the  notions  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  all  the  good  and  evil  things  of  the 
body  are  cast  out  of  the  account.  "  For,"  says  one,  "do 
you  think  I  take  my  body  to  be  me,  and  this  flesh  to  be 
myself?"  And  so  another,  "  They  can  kill  me,  but  they 
cannot  hurt  me."  So  when  one  was  to  be  beaten  to  death 
with  hammers  and  axes,  he  cried  out,  "  Strike  on !  thou 
raayest  break  in  pieces  this  vessel  of  Anaxarchus,  but  him 
himself  thou  canst  not  touch."  And  another  discoursing 
upon  that  question,  An  injuria  sit  referenda  ?  denies  it  per- 
emptorily, and  reasons  against  it  most  strongly.  "  A  good 
man,"  says  he,  "is  neither  capable  of  being  affected  with 
injury,  nor  of  affecting  any  one  with  it.  Injuries  can  pro- 
perly have  place  only  among  ill  men,  who  are  upon  that 
account  offenders  and  breakers  of  laws.  But  among  good 
men  there  is  no  one  that  can  do  an  injury  because  he  hath 
that  virtue   that  will  not  let  him;  and  he  cannot  suffer 


injury  neither,  because  his  virtue  keeps  it  off,  so  as  that  it 
cannot  have  access  to  his  spirit.  It  cannot  invade  or  dis- 
turb his  inward  man.  There  is  nothing  to  be  detracted  or 
taken  from  him  by  such  an  injury.  For  as  to  external 
good  he  doth  not  reckon  it  his,  he  cares  not  for  it,  and  so 
parts  with  it  without  lo.ss." 

Thus  many  of  them  have  talked  at  a  high  rate,  but  it  is 
the  great  concern  of  Christians  that  they  may  feel  in  them- 
selves what  may  answer  the  import  of  such  expressions; 
and  as  one  said,  "  Live  rather  than  talk  great  things."  And 
certainly  it  is  a  great  thing  when  the  temper  of  a  man's 
spirit  is  such,  as  that  in  all  his  course  he  shall  discover  an 
independency  upon  externals;  so  as  to  hold  it  forth  that 
he  is  little  concerned  with,  or  moved  by  any  kind  of  good 
and  evil  as  can  only  reach  the  outward  man,  which  ends 
with  his  life,  and  will  shortly  be  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

Such  a  temper  of  spirit  as  this  is  will  soon  keep  a  man 
out  of  the  reach  of  this  lower  and  more  troublesome 
sphere.  He  is  above,  liveth  in  another  world,  in  another 
region.  His  mind  and  spirit  are  not  within  the  reach  oi 
storms  and  tempests,  but  above  that  region  which  is  liable 
to  the  stroke  of  such  things  ;  and  so  he  continually  keeps 
the  possession  of  his  own  soul.  It  is  a  dominion  over 
himself,  a  dominion  in  himself,  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  reason  that  such  a  man  enjoys.  Thus  says  our  Saviour, 
"  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls,"  Luke  xxi.  19. 
That  is  a  thing  not  ver^'  remote  and  alien  from  that  temper 
of  spirit  that  we  are  speaking  of  For  what  think  we  pa- 
tience is  1  It  is  not  a  mere  sturdiness  of  spirit,  a  stoutness 
by  which  we  are  able  to  endure  whatever  comes;  but  it 
is  that  sweet  and  pleasant  tranquillity,  that  repose  of  rest 
and  spirit,  by  which  it  remains  undisturbed  whatever  evils 
fall  out  to  be  our  lot  in  this  evil  world.  It  is  not  merely 
to  be  able  to  bear,  but  to  bear  well ;  to  bear  becomingly 
and  with  a  composed  and  quiet  temper  of  mind,  which 
admits  no  ill  impression  or  resentments  under  what  it 
happens  to  be  our  lot  to  bear. 

So  it  falls  in  with  love,  and  is  animated  by  it.  Love  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  it.  Patience  towards  him  by  whom  1 
suffer  evil,  is  influenced  by  love  to  him  ;  and  then  that  evil 
which  I  suffer  by  him  signifies  nothing.  And  it  is  by  this 
I  possess  my  own  soul ;  otherwise,  I  am  not  master  of 
myself,  but  am  an  impotent  slave  to  this  or  that  pai^sion, 
raised  and  stirred  up  in  me  by  this  or  that  outward  afllic- 
tion.  And  thus  I  betray  myself  to  an  injury,  which  other- 
wise could  not  hurt  or  touch  me.     And  again, 

4.  It  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  the  person  that 
maligns  me,  or  suppose  them  to  be  many  that  do  so,  they 
may  yet  have  many  excellencies,  and  on  other  accounts 
may  be  very  worthy  persons.  And  it  would  be  a  useful 
consideration,  to  keep  and  preserve  a  good  temper  of  spirit 
in  us,  and  to  quicken  love  to  its  due  exercise,  if  we  would 
turn  ofi'our  eye  from  that  one  particular  thing,  the  ill  will 
they  bear  to  us,  and  look  upon  the  many  things  that  are 
good  and  commendable  besides.  And  whatever  real 
goodness  there  is,  that  doth  certainly  challenge  love.  For 
what !  do  we  think  love  is  to  have  its  exercise  no  where, 
but  where  there  is  perfect  goodness  1  Then  are  we  to  love 
no  creature  at  all. 

"What  if  in  that  respect  we  apprehend  such  a  man  to  be 
evil  or  to  do  evil,  who  bears  ill  will  to  us  or  to  our  way, 
and  those  who  bear  our  character  upon  them ;  yet  may 
they  not  have  very  good  things  in  them  besides  1  Such 
may  be  sober,  prudent,  learned  persons,  and  useful  men 
in  the  world.  And  what !  must  all  that  good  be  lost  and 
buried,  onlv  because  they  have  some  particular  animosity 
and  ill  will  to  us  1  It  is"  too  much  to  lake  our  measure  of 
what  is  to  be  loved,  and  what  not,  by  ourselves  and  by 
our  own  interest ;  and  it  would  argue  a  very  private  and 
narrow  spirit,  that  we  should  judge  of  what  is  lovely  and 
commendable,  only  by  what  has  reference  to  us.  We  have 
no  reasonable  warrant  to  do  so. 

And  perhaps  it  is  a  disputable  thing  that  such  and  we 
differ  in;  and  it  is  not  altoarether  impossible,  that  they  may 
be  in  the  right,  and  we  in  the  wrong.  And  it  becomes 
such  persons  as  we  are,  conscious  to  ourselves  of  human 
frailty,  not  tobe  too  confident  that  every  man  is  in  the  wrong 
who  opposeth  himself  unto  us.  At  least,  it  would  become 
the  modesty  of  Christians  to  search  so  much  the  more, 
and  inquire  the  more  diligently  into  the  matter,  that  they  do 
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not  a  double  injury  by  being  opposite  to  such  persons 
wrongfully  at  first,  and  "then  persevering  in  it ;  and  letting 
an  unwonhy,  unsuitable  temper  of  spirit  obtain  thereupon, 
and  take  place  in  them. 

5.  Suppose  we  be  unjustly  maligned  by  certain  persons, 
then  we  have  certainly  God  on  our  side;  and  consequently 
have  a  very  good  cause  if  we  do  not  spoil  it.  If  such  and 
such  bear  us  ill  will,  and  we  on  our  parts  maintain  the  law 
of  love  inviolate,  we  are  well  aslo  the  maUer  we  suffer  for, 
and  we  shall  be  tolerably  well  as  to  the  manner  of  suffering 
too.  Suppose  we  suffer  hard  things  through  their  ill  will, 
this  is  not  so  much,  so  we  do  but  quietly  bear  our  wrong  ; 
but  if  we  miscarry  here,  we  perfectly  spoil  a  good  cause. 
Whereas  before  we  were  right  as  to  the  matter,  now  as  to 
the  manner  of  our  suffering  under  any  one's  displeasure, 
we  have  involved  ourselves  in  guilt,  and  consequently 
have  done  so  much  to  disoblige  God  from  interesting 
himself  for  us.  And  certainly  then  we  have  done  very  ill 
for  ourselves. 

6.  If  we  do  suffer  the  displeasure  and  ill  will  of  any 
unjustly  with  the  effects  thereof,  and  yet  keep  up  love  in 
our  own  hearts,  those  persons  who  injure  us,  do  first  a 
great  deal  more  injure  God.  Therefore  we  have  all  the 
reason  in  the  world  to  turn  private,  selfish  anger  upon  that 
account,  into  a  resentment  of  the  indignity  and  offence 
done  to  the  common  Ruler  and  Lord  of  all.  And  certainly 
by  bow  much  more  the  exercise  of  our  spirits  worketh  out 
towards  him,  his  interests  and  concernments ;  so  much  the 
less  shall  we  find  ourselves  prejudiced  in  our  own  spirits, 
by  what  does  more  directly  tend  to  us,  and  hath  an  aspect 
that  way.  We  shall  less  consider  that  he  hath  injured  us, 
and  so  be  less  tempted  to  render  ill  for  ill,  and  hatred  for 
hatred.  He  hath  injured  him  that  made  him  as  well  as 
us,  which  is  a  superior  thing  and  a  greater  crime.  And 
therefore  that  anger  which  turned  the  other  way  before, 
ought  to  turn  against  the  dishonour  that  is  done  thereby  to 
God,  and  into  pity  of  the  offender,  upon  the  account  of  the 
anger  of  God  incurred  thereupon.  And  it  ought  to  be 
considered  further, 

7.  That  if  any  such  do  never  so  unjustly  malign  us,  and 
therein  wrong  us,  they  wrong  themselves  much  more. 
That  would  be  a  great  allay  to  our  passion,  to  consider  they 
slightly  hurt  us,  but  greatly  hurt  themselves.  They  are 
more  injurious  to  themselves,  than  to  those  they  design 
hurt  unto.  They  do  us  but  some  external  injury,  but  they 
wound  themselves  to  the  heart  and  soul.  Sure  then  there 
ought  to  be  that  love  in  us,  which  should  work  pity  in  us 
upon  that  account.     Nay  further, 

8.  We  ought  to  consider  that  if  they  have  wronged  us, 
we  have  at  one  time  and  in  one  way  or  other  wronged 
ourselves  worse.  We  have  done  ourselves  more  wrong, 
than  all  the  men  in  the  world  or  the  devils  in  hell  could 
ever  have  aflected  against  us,  with  their  combined  powers. 
If  we  have  long  lived  in  this  world  strangers  to  God, 
v.-andering  from  him  who  is  our  life ;  if  we  have  lived  in 
impenitence,  disobedience,  and  rebellion  to  him,  and 
strangers  to  his  converse;  we  have  then  infinitely  more 
wronged  ourselves,  I  say,  than  men  or  devils  can  possibly 
do.  And  yet  we  can  tell  how  to  love  ourselves  for  all 
that.  Why  then  shall  we  not  know  how  to  love  them 
who  do  us  unspeakably  less  wrong,  and  are  in  no  possi- 
bility of  being  so  prejudical  to  us  as  we  are  to  ourselves  1 
We  can  be  indulgent  to  ourselves,  who  have  done  more 
wrong  and  hurt ;  why  not  to  them  who  have  done  us  less  1 

9.  We  shall  do  ourselves  a  great  deal  more  wrong  than 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  us,  if  we  requite  them  with 
ill  will,  and  do  not  maintain  the  law  of  love  inviolate  to 
them.  We  shall  do  ourselves  a  greater  injury  than  they 
can  make  us  suffer,  though  it  were  in  their  power  to  do  as 
much  as  one  creature  can  do  to  another.  For  they  can 
but  hurt  us  externally,  unless  it  be  our  own  fault ;  but  we 
hurt  ourselves  internally,  if  there  be  any  unbecoming  pas- 
sion working  or  raging  within.  And  what  reason  is  there, 
because  one  giveih  me  a  light  scratch,  that  I  must  there- 
fore give  myself  a  mortal  stab  1     And  yet  further  consider, 

10.  That  whatsoever  exercise  our  love  shall  have  in  his 
kind  it  will  rebound  upon  ourselves,  and  turn  to  our  own 
great  advantage.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  have 
present  peace  and  tranqutlliry  within,  which  is  a  great  re- 
ward ;  and  we  shall  be  also  entitled  unto  that  reward  which 


is  future,  as  all  sincere  obedience  is,  by  the  law  of  Go<l 
and  the  Redeemer. 

(1.)  There  is  a  great  reward  in  this  temper  of  spirit  which 
it  carries  in  itself.  For  do  but  consider  what  it  is  plain 
the  law  of  Christ  requires  in  this  case.  "  Bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  pray  for  them 
that  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you,"  Matt.  v.  44. 
Let  us  allow  ourselves  to  pause  here  a  little.  What  ad- 
vantage is  there  in  this  temper  of  spirit,  whereby  a  man 
without  forcing,  or  straining  the  habitual  frame  thereof, 
desires  the  fulness  of  all  good  to  them,  who  perhaps  rashly 
or  injuriously  wish  all  harm  to  him  !  Certainly  the  very 
sense  of  those  words,  "  Bless  them  that  curse  you,"  if  they 
were  but  transferred  into  and  impressed  upon  our  souls, 
is  of  unspeakably  more  worth  than  all  the  wealth  of  both 
the  Indies.  For  a  man  to  bear  that  temper  of  soul  in  him- 
self, and  to  be  able  on  reflection  to  conclude,  though  he 
be  assaulted  on  all  sides  by  the  unjust  displeasure  of  men, 
that  there  are  yet  no  other  but  good  propensions  of  kind- 
ness and  mercy,  tenderness  and  compassion,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  do  them  all  the  good  he  can,  as  soon  as  ever  he 
has  an  opportunity;  the  pleasantness  of  such  a  temper,  if 
known  and  experienced,  no  one  would  change  for  the 
greatest  advantage  this  world  could  afford  him.  How 
happy  is  it  to  be  able  to  say  with  the  apostle,  "  Being  re- 
viled, we  bless ;  being  persecuted,  we  sufi'er  it ;  being 
defamed,  we  entreat,"  1  Cor.  iv.  12,  13.  As  if  he  had 
said,  "  He  that  looks  into  our  ways,  nay  into  our  breasts, 
shall  be  able  to  discern  nothing  but  calmness  there  ;  even 
an  undisturbed  composure  of  spirit,  and  benignity  towards 
them  who  are  full  of  malignity  to  us."     And, 

(2.)  This  is  that  temper  of  Spirit  also  to  which  the 
blessed  God  hath  particularly  promised  a  reward.  "  If 
thine  enem^^  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he 
be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink  ;  for  thou  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  the  Lord  shall  reward 
thee,"  Prov.  xxv.  21,  22.  Rom.  xii.  20.  It  may  be  the 
person  himself  will  not  reward  thee  for  so  much  good 
done  to  him.  Concern  not  thyself  for  that ;  if  he  will  not, 
God  will.  The  Lord  will  reward  thee  for  all  that  good 
which  thou  hast  done,  in  lieu  of  the  evil  which  he  has  done 
to  thee.     And  I  add, 

Lastly,  In  this  way  you  may  quiei  conquer  him  at  last, 
to  whom  you  exercise  love  to  that  height.  And  how  glo- 
rious a  conquest  is  this !  The  apostle  says  in  the  fore- 
mentioned  place,  which  is  quoted  from  the  Proverbs,  that 
you  shall  by  this  means  (by  returning  good  for  evil) 
"heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head."  I  know  there  is  a 
controversy  about  these  words ;  some  understand  them  in 
a  good,  others  in  an  evil  sense.  Some  say  thereby  is 
meant,  that  you  shall  engage  God  on  your  side,  and  his 
wrath  and  vengeance  shall  vindicate  your  quarrel.  Others 
think  that  we  may  understand  by  coals  of  fire,  the  melting 
warmth  of  love ;  which  will  dissolve  and  mollify  the  obdu- 
rate, malicious  spirit  of  the  unjust  adversary.  And  I  for 
my  part  make  little  doubt  but  that  is  the  meaning,  and  I 
am  the  more  induced  to  believe  it  from  what  we  find  con- 
joined in  both  these  Scriptures.  It  is  in  the  Proverbs, 
"The  Lord  shall  reward  thee,"  as  one  that  has  been  a 
subordinate  benefactor  to  himself;  who  doth  good  to  those, 
who  carry  it  very  ill  towards  him.  But  to  this  passage 
quoted  by  the  apostle  is  subjoined  this  exhortation  ;  "  Be 
not  overcome  with  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  q:ood." 
Your  goodness  makes  you  glorious  conquerors,  and  will 
melt  down  your  enemy,  and  subdue  him  to  you  at  the 
long  run. 

And  there  is  no  way  wherein  we  can  contribute  so  much 
to  the  accomplishment  of  God's  promise,  to  wit,  "  If  a 
man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  will  make  his  enemies 
be  at  peace  with  him,"  Prov.  xvi.  7.  And  we  have  the 
most  reason  (though  we  are  not  to  limit  God  as  to  the 
time  or  method  of  working  things)  to  promise  ourselves  a 
happy  issue  and  success  this  way,  that  is,  to  make  our 
enemies  at  peace  with  us;  when  we  in  our  whole  deport- 
ment express  and  hold  forth  nothing  but  benignity,  kind- 
ness, and  sweetness  to  them,  however  harsh  in  their  word.s 
and  actions  they  are  to  us. 

And  we  ought  to  bethink  ourselves,  too,  (with  which  1 
shall  conclude,)  that  let  us  be  put  to  forgive  them  never  so 
much,  God  has  forgiven  us  more.     Ii  is  impossible  they 
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should  ever  offend  us  .so  much  as  we  hare  transgressed 
against  him.  Therefoie  let  us  not  grudge  to  extend  our 
love  to  oar  enemies,  for  if  God  had  not  done  so  to  us, 
what  had  become  of  us  1  Miserable  creatures  had  we 
been  !  "  When  we  were  enemies  Christ  died  for  us."  It 
was  for  enemies  he  laid  down  his  life,  and  exposed  him- 
self to  those  cruel  suflerings  which  he  underwent.  And 
when  we  expect  eternal  life  by  him,  who  hath  done  so 
much  for  enemies  ;  will  we  not,  at  his  word,  and  upon  the 
obligation  of  his  own  law,  conform  our  spirits  and  prac- 
tice to  our  utmost  herein  ^  For  it  is  impossible  we  can 
have  any  enemies  so  injurious  to  us,  as  we  have  been  to 
Christ ;  all  which  injury  and  wrong  he  is  yet  willing  to 
bury  in  everlasting  oblivion. 


SERMON  XVII.* 

The  truth  which  we  have  moie  lately  handled  from 
these  words  is  this  ;  That  their  pretence  to  the  love  of  God 
is  both  false  and  absurd,  who  do  not  conjoin  with  it  love 
to  their  brother. 

We  have  insisted  a  little  upon  this  doctrine,  and  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  use,  which  was  mainly  intend- 
ed to  be  this;  namely,  To  animadvert  upon  the  common 
practice  of  the  world  ;  and  especially  to  put  us  upon  ani- 
madverting on  our  own  practice,  wherein  it  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  that  love,  which  we  are  required  to  exercise 
towards  our  brethren,  considered  as  men  and  as  Christ- 
ians.    We  have  already,  in  the 

First  place,  shown  and  complained  that  there  is  but 
little  of  that  love  which  ought  to  be  exercised  to  men,  as 
[.Ten,  and  we  have  particularlj' spoken  to  two  cases,  where- 
in many  would  plead  an  exemption  ;  namelj^,  the  case  of 
those  who  are  profligately  wicked,  and  of  those  who  ar* 
their  particular  enemies :  and  we  have  showed  you  how 
rea.sonable  and  necessary  it  is  that  love  should  be  exercised 
to  them  as  men,  notwithstanding  either  of  these  circum- 
stances.    We  are  now  to  speak. 

Secondly,  According  to  the  other  and  more  restrained 
notion  of  brother,  to  that  love  which  we  should  have  for 
one  another  as  Christians  ;  or  which  should  be  generally 
exercised  by  us  upon  a  Christian  account.  And  is  it  not 
worth  our  while  to  take  notice,  how  the  law  of  such  love 
is  most  commonly  violated  among  them  who  bear  the 
Christian  name,  and  to  give  instances  hereof?  We  will 
do  this  in  two  kinds.  That  is,  we  shall  give  3-ou  both 
privative  and  positive  instances,  and  let  you  see  by  both, 
how  the  law  of  love  is  too  frequently  broken  and  intrench- 
ed upon,  even  as  if  it  were  not  a  sacred  thing. 

I.  We  shall  give  you  some  privative  instances  of  this, 
wherein  persons  appear  not  to  do  what  the  law  of  love 
doth  require.     As, 

1.  When  the  object  of  this  love  is  mistaken ;  that  is 
either  stated  with  too  much  latitude,  or  else  is  too  much 
narrowed  and  limited. 

(I.)  I  say  when  it  is  stated  too  largely,  and  men  do  give 
exorbitant  measures  of  Christianity.  There  is  a  love  to 
be  exercised  to  all,  as  you  have  heard  before  ;  but  there 
is,  man}'  times,  a  very  unwarrantable  extension  of  the  no- 
tion of  Christianity.  There  is  so  manifestly,  when  per- 
sons think  the  very  assumed  name  itself  a  criterion  enough 
of  a  Christian,  and  so  would  stretch  that  which  is  pera- 
liarly  Christian  love  to  a  proportionable  latitude.  As  very 
often  the  Christian  name  is  assumed,  and  taken  op  ^y  such 
persons  as  understand  not,  nor  believe  any  more  of  the 
Christian  religion  than  mere  pagans.  As  to" them,  it  is  by 
mere  hap  that  ever  that  name  comes  upon  them.  As  if  it 
were  enou2;h  to  make  a  Christian,  on'y  to  live  on  such  or 
such  a  turf;  or  as  if  because  tb<.-y  think  it  fit  and  con- 
venient to  call  themselves  Chri-'siians,  therefore  they  must 
be  accounted  as  such  ;  and  under  that  consideration  be 
owned,  respected,  and  loved  as  such  without  any  differ- 
ence, though  all  their  practices  hold  forth  nothing  less 
than  a  perpetual  avowed  hostility  unto  Christ,  as  it  is  with 
too  many  others. 

♦  poached  December  l3Ui,  1676. 


I  would  indeed  allow  to  that  profession  as  much  of  re- 
spect as  can,  with  any  appearance  of  justice,  be  under- 
stood duly  to  belong  to  a  name  ;  and  such  are  to  be  loved 
suitably  to  the  state  and  condition  they  are  in.  But  totally 
to  mistake  their  state  and  condition,  and  then  to  exercise 
love  to  them  without  discrimination  according  to  that  mis- 
take, certainly  there  is  a  great  injury  done  in  this  cas?  , 
especially  where  the  case  is  so  very  apparent,  that  persons 
more  significantly  show  themselves  what  they  are  by  what 
they  do,  than  can  be  known  by  what  they  are  called.  And 
then, 

(2.)  When  the  notion  of  Christianity  is  too  much  nar- 
rowed and  restrained,  or  of  those  whom  we  are  to  account 
and  love  as  Christians.  The  whole  Christian  fraternity  is 
confined  by  some  of  tho.se  of  their  own  party,  or  particular 
way  and  persuasion  in  respect  of  some  little  thing-,  alto- 
gether extra-essential  and  circumstantial  only  t©  religion. 
And  so  Christian  love  comes  to  be  confined  to,  and  is  ex- 
ercised only  within,  this  little  circle.  This  is  a  very  great 
injury  on  the  other  hand  ;  and  the  same  thing  in  effect  as 
to  say,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  and  there  he  is ;  yea,  it  is  to  say 
exclusively,  Here  he  is,  and  no  v.here  else  !  And  it  i.->  as 
great  a  fault  to  say  he  is  not  where  indeed  he  is,  as  to  sav 
he  is  where  he  is  not.  Love  to  Christians,  a.s  Christians, 
.surely  ought  to  run  a  larger  course.     And  again, 

2.  When  the  principle  of  love  doth  languish.  Suppose 
the  object  of  it  to  be  stated  never  so  rightly,  witiiout  anv 
error  or  mistake,  the  languor  and  decay  of  the  principle 
does  every  whit  as  much  intrench  upon  the  law  of  love, 
and  is  a  more  injurious  violation  of  it,  than  a  mistaking 
the  object.  When  lore  so  exceedingly  fails  among  Christ- 
ians, as  such,  that  upon  reflection  it  is  hardly  to  be  known 
whether  any  such  thing  be  alive  or  at  work  or  no;  when, 
I  say,  our  love  so  waxes  cold,  it  is,  as  our  Saviour  intimates, 
a  time  of  great  iniquity.  And  it  is  plain  he  means  it  of 
that  love  that  ought  to  have  its  exercise  to  Christians, 
fellow-Christian.s,  and  not  merely  of  love  to  himself.  For 
in  the  context  you  will  find  him  speaking  of  persons  be- 
traying one  another ;  and  hating  one  another";  and  then 
he  adds,  "  Because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of 
many  shall  wax  cold,"  Matt.  xxiv.  12.  And  indeed  the 
cause  is  very  manifest  and  obvious  to  be  from  thence, 
from  the  abounding  of  iniquity. 

He  that  loveth  a  Christian  as  a  Christian,  must  be  un- 
derstood to  love  Christianity  itself  proportionably  more. 
That  which  makes  a  thing  such,  is  more  such ;  that  which 
makes  a  person  lovely,  is  more  lovely.  To  love  Christians 
as  Christians,  is  to  love  their  religion.  But  now,  when 
once  the  iniquities  of  the  times  abound,  many  who  loved 
professors  before  grow  cool  in  their  love.  It  was  taken 
up  for  their  conveniency,  and  it  is  laid  down  for  their  con- 
veniency,  according  as  may  best  serve  their  turn. 

Now  this  coldness  of  love  among  Christians  considered 
as  such  is  a  dreadful  token,  how  little  and  slight  an  ac- 
count soever  is  made  of  it.  The  law  of  love  doth  not  only 
say,  "  Love  your  brother,  or  one  another  ;  but  with  a  pure 
heart  fervently,"  1  Pef.  i.  22.  And  it  is  not  a  little  that 
is  contributed  to  the  life  and  vigour  of  religion  itself,  by 
the  vigour  and  lively  exercise  of  this  love.  Therefore  this 
great  duty  is  r'^commended  upon  this  veiy  account,  and 
with  this  "design,  that  our  hearts  may  be  established  in  holi- 
ness. "  ^he  Lord  make  you  increase  and  abound  in  love 
one  f^^vards  another,  and  towards  all  men,  even  as  we  do 
to'f  ards  you  ;  to  the  end  he  may  establish  your  hearts  un- 
Olameable  in  holiness  before  God,  even  our  Father,  at  the 
coining  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  bis  saints." 
1  Thess.  iii.  12,  13. 

3.  An  unaptness  to  take  rare  of  avoiding  offences  among 
Christians  is  another  breach  of  this  same  law  of  love.  Too 
many  lay  no  restraints  upon  their  .spirits  in  this  matter  at 
all,  or  have  no  consideration  of  the  case  ;  never  saying, 
"  Shall  I  offend  by  this  or  that,  or  shall  I  not  7"  And 
others  are  as  faulty  in  being  apt  to  take  offence,  -where  the 
matter  carries  none  in  it.  They  are  testy,  froward,  and 
captious,  so  that  no  one  knowefh  how  to  converse  with 
them,  or  careth  to  have  to  do  with  them,  or  to  be  of  their 
society.     And  again, 

4.  That  I  may  hasten  through  many  things,  which  I 
would  at  this  tiiiie  say  to  you  in  the  close  of  all  this  long 
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discourse,  a  very  great  difficulty  either  to  give  or  receive 
satislaetion,  is  very  unsuitable  to  the  love  of  our  brother. 

To  give  satisfaction  ;  how  are  the  spirits  of  many  strait- 
ened and  bound  up  in  this  case,  by  their  own  pride  and 
self-conceit,  and  the  great  opinion  which  they  have  of 
themselves  !  As  if  it  were  a  far  greater  reflection  to  say, 
"  Sir,  I  have  done  wrong;"  than  it  is  to  do  another  wrong. 
Or  that  men  must  needs  give  out  themselves  to  be  of 
something  above  a  mortal  human  race,  that  it  is  impossible 
they  should  ever  have  offended,  or  ever  do  amiss.  How 
great  mischiefs  would  one  such  word  as  this  sometimes 
prevent,  among  those  with  whom  we  have  a  familiar  con- 
verse, "  Sir,  I  confess  I  have  not  done  well  in  such  a  thing, 
pray  pass  it  by  !"  That  great  precept  of  confessing  our 
faults  to  one  another,  and  praying  for  others,  (Jam.  v.  16.) 
how  is  it  quite  thrown  out  of  doors  now-a-days !  how  rare 
instances  are  there  of  any  such  kind  of  practice ! 

And  there  is  as  great  an  unaptness  on  the  other  hand  to 
receive  satisfaction.  Persons  insist  highly  upon  the  wrong, 
and  cannot  abate  so  much  as  one  punctilio.  Such  things 
as  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  where  there  is  an  offence 
and  wrong  done,  how  little  do  they  obtain  in  common  prac- 
tice in  our  time  !  And  it  is  amazing  to  think  that  the 
moving  enforcements  which  we  have  in  Scripture  of  that 
one  thing,  should  signify  so  little  among  us.  Forgive  ye 
one  another  the  trespasses  that  ye  commit  one  against  an- 
other, even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  freely  forgave  us.  Oh 
what !  should  not  such  a  consideration  as  that  is  prevail 
with  Christian  hearts  to  forgive,  when  it  is  considered  how 
freely  God  for  Christ's  sake  is  said  to  forgive  us  1  "  Be  ye 
kind  to  one  another,  tender  hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you,"  Eph.  iv. 
32.  Col.  iii.  12,  13.     Arnd  again, 

5.  A  mutual  shyness  and  strangeness  to  one  another, 
without  a  sufficient  cause,  is  also  unsuitable  to  this  bro- 
therly love.  Many  Christian  friends  grow  of  a  sudden 
strangers  to  one  another,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  or 
whence  it  should  be.  It  may  be  the  person  that  is  passive 
in  the  case  is  altogether  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  For  a 
long  while  he  observes  such  a  one  to  grow  a  stranger  to 
him,  and  he  cannot  devise  what  should  be  the  reason,  or 
whence  it  should  proceed,  but  upon  a  surmise.  As  if  it 
were  so  great  a  difficulty  to  ask  a  person  the  question.  Is 
it  so  ?  or  if  so,  were  it  well  1  But  instead  of  this,  aliena- 
tion must  be  the  next  thing,  the  first  thing  done  without 
any  more  ado. 

How  intolerable  is  this  among  Christians  !  And  surely 
if  we  should  live  to  see  a  day  wherein  the  Christian  com- 
munity should  be  scattered,  and  we  tossed  and  driven  to 
and  fro,  it  may  be  it  would  be  a  grateful  sight  to  meet 
such  a  man,  to  see  such  a  face  in  a  wilderness  or  upon  the 
tops  of  the  mountaint-,  whom  formerly  we  could  not  en- 
dure. Cordial  then  perhaps  would  be  the  embraces 
amongst  those  persons,  wbo  almost  mortally  hated  one 
another  before.  "We  have  reason  to  pray  to  God  that 
such  distempers  of  mind  among  us  be  not  thought  fit  to 
be  cured  by  such  means. 

6.  Another  instance  is  neglect  of  mutual  admonition 
and  exhortation  among  Christians  concerning  known  sins 
or  manifest  neglects  of  duties.  We  know  xhat  this  is  fre- 
quently pressed  in  Scripture,  and  the  charge  and  wei°-ht 
of  it  is  laid  upon  our  love.  Yea,  to  neglect  this  i"s  an  m- 
terpretative  hatred.  "  Thou  shall  not  hate  thy  broiVer  in 
thine  heart,  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighhoor 
and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him,"  Lev.  xix.  17.  How  often 
are  we  called  upon  to  exhort  and  admonish  one  another ! 
"  Exhort  one  another  daily  while  it  is  called  To-day;  lest 
any  of  you  be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin," 
Heb.  iii.  13.  And  how  strange  a  thing  is  it,  that  any 
should  take  upon  them  to  pass  over  such  commands  as 
these,  as  if  they  were  reversed,  as  if  they  were  repealed, 
as  if  such  laws  were  abolished  !  Do  we  take  upon  our- 
selves arbitrarily,  and  at  our  own  pleasure,  to  abolish  the 
Bible  1  or  to  abandon  in  our  practice  things  as  plainly 
pressed  upon  us,  as  any  thing  in  the  world  can  be  1  And 
how  little  is  it  considered  how  great  a  share  such  persons 
as  neglect  this  duty  of  admonition,  have  in  the  miscar- 
riages of  such  as  they  converse  with  1  How  much  do  they 
partake  of  their  sins  !  "  Such  a  man  would  have  been  a 
more  reformed  man,  less  passionate,  more  orderly  in  his 


family,  not  so  light  and  vain,  if  I  had  but,  when  occasion 
was  offered  to  me,  dropped  a  seasonable  word  to  him." 
And  so  instead  of  having  the  benefit  of  Christian  society 
and  partaking  the  fruits  of  one  another's  graces,  we  par- 
take of  one  another's  sins,  and  share  the  guilt  with  them. 
That  is  a  sad  part  of  Christian  community; 

And  there  is  many  times  as  much  fault  in  the  undue 
manner  of  reproving,  as  in  the  neglect  of  the  thing  itself; 
when  it  is  done  in  so  proud,  and  imperious,  and  pas- 
sionate a  way,  as  if  the  design  was  not  to  correct  such  a 
man's  faults,  but  only  to  vent  my  own  passion.  Or  while 
I  pretend  to  mend  the  faults  of  another,  I  myself  shall 
commit  a  greater.  For  it  may  be,  the  fault  in  the  man- 
ner of  reproving,  is  greater  than  the  matter  which  I  take 
upon  me  to  reprove.  But  when  this  duty  issues  from 
love,  and  is  so  managed  as  that  it  may  plainly  be  seen 
to  be  the  product  of  love,  then  as  it  is  in  itself  a  great 
duty,  so  a  great  blessing  doth  often  accompany  and  go 
along  with  it. 

7.  The  neglect  of  doing  good  and  kind  offices  for  one 
another,  as  occasion  doth  require  and  call  for,  is  altogether 
unsuitable  to  this  law  of  love.  For  you  know  how  we 
are  charged  and  required,  as  we  have  opportunity,  to  do 
good  to  all,  but  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith.  Gal.  vi.  10.  And  undoubtedly  the  apostle, 
using  expressions  of  such  import  as  he  does  there,  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  if  he  meant  that  this  kindness,  or  doing 
good,  was  to  be  confined  to  the  poor  and  indigent  only,  or 
to  necessitous  persons ;  though  that  is  one  great  part  ol 
the  sense  :  it  is  then  to  be  referred  to  those  good  offices 
we  .should  do  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  our  help,  though 
it  may  be  they  are  not  indigent ;  but  notwithstanding  are 
the  objects  of  our  love,  in  such  or  such  a  particular  case, 
wherein  they  may  possibly  receive  assistance  from  us. 
But  when  persons  are  bound  up  in  themselves,  and  so  are 
little  capable  of  minding  any  one's  interest  but  their  own, 
how  greatly  is  love  hereby  suppressed,  and  stifled  in  the 
exercise  of  it !  But  besides  these  privative  instances, 

II.  We  shall  give  some  positive  instances  too  of  the 
violation  of  this  law  of  love,  and  so  hasten  to  a  close. 
And, 

1.  Hard  thoughts  and  rash  censures  of  one  another  do 
very  little  comport  with  the  love  that  should  be  exercised 
towards  brethren.  With  respect  to  their  particular  actions, 
words,  or  expressions,  we  are  many  times  guilty  of  great 
injustice,  and  wrong  is  done  to  this  law  of  love.  That  is, 
when  upon  this  or  that  action  that  we  see  done  by  such  or 
such  a  one,  it  may  be  against  our  inclination  or  judgment, 
we  put  the  worst  construction  upon  it  that  we  possibly  can 
devise.  So  in  like  manner  we  are  faulty  when  we  torture 
the  words  of  another,  and  wiredraw  them,  that  we  may  if 
possible  make  them  speak  a  bad  sense,  when  it  may  be  a 
much  better  might  be  put  upon  them.  Persons  also  are 
guilty  in  this  regard,  when  they  are  prone  to  load  the  dif- 
fering opinions  of  others  in  some  smaller  matters  with  the 
most  odious,  and  many  times  with  the  most  ill-grounded, 
consequences ;  putting  them  as  it  were  into  bears  and 
wolves  skins,  (as  some  did  the  Christians  in  the  primitive 
times,)  that  they  may  be  the  more  exquisitely  worried,  and 
torn  all  to  pieces. 

But  the  matter  rises  many  times  much  higher  than  this; 
and  men  proceed,  upon  some  small^matters  of  difference, 
to  pa.ss  censures  concerning  such  and  such  persons,  as  to 
their  states  God-ward.  They  sit  in  judgment  upon  their 
souls,  and  pass  determinations  concerning  them  in  refer- 
ence to  their  very  life  or  death.  And  yet  it  manj'  times  so 
happens,  that  such  as  contend  for  that  small  matter  ol 
difference  are  hj-pocrites,  and  they  that  are  against  it  are 
hypocrites  glso.  The  one  party  is  censured  and  judged  as 
formal,  superstitious  hypocrites;  and  the  other  as  phan- 
tastical,  self-conceited,  perverse  hypocrites:  and  nothing 
less  than  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  will  serve  the  turn,  in 
this  case,  on  the  one  tiand  or  the  other.  So  persons  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  pecnliar  business  of  the  Almighty. 
But  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  1 
(This  is  spoken  of  such  smaller  matters  as  we  are  speak- 
ing of )  Why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  or  why  dost 
thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother  1  for  we  shall  all  stand  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,"  Rom.  xiv.  4,  10.  "Let 
us  therefore  (as  it  is  afterwards  inculcated  and  urged^ 
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follow  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things 
wherewith  one  may  edify  another,"  ver.  19. 

2.  Rash  anger  is  another  positive  violation  of  this  law 
of  love;  or  tumultuous  and  insolent  passions,  that  sud- 
denly ri.se  and  storm  and  rage  in  Christian  breasts  one 
against  anoilier;  many  times  on  very  small  and  tittle  pro- 
vocations, but  to  that  height  as  no  provocation  can  justify. 
How  little  is  it  considered  that  our  Saviour,  in  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  gives  of  the  law  in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  does  so  interpret  the  sixth  commandment,  "  Thou 
shall  not  kill,"  as  to  make  anger  against  our  brother  a  kind 
of  murder,  and  to  bring  it  within  the  compass  of  that  pro- 
hibition !     Moreover, 

3.  Which  is  a  great  deal  worse,  inveterate  grudges  are 
also  inconsistent  with  that  love  which  we  owe  to  our  Christ- 
ian brother.  These  strilce  at  the  very  root  of  love,  and 
tend  to  the  starving  and  famishing  the  principle  itself. 
Thus  persons  lay  up  something  in  their  minds  against  thi.s 
or  that  fellow-Ch.ristian,  and  there  it  shall  lie,  corrode,  work 
and  fret,  till  it  is  the  occasion  of  their  doing  him  hurt ,  but  it 
is  much  more  mischievous  to  themseh  es,  and  turns  to  their 
own  far  greater  hurt  and  damage.  "Grudge  not  one  against 
another,"  sajs  the  apostle,  "the  Judge  is  at  the  door," 
Jam.  v.  9.  An  intimation  that  this  is  a  matter  that  will 
be  brought  before  the  Judge.  Here  now  is  work  for  the 
Judge  when  he  comes,  tliat  such  and  such  have  allowed 
themselves  to  harbour  grudges  in  their  hearts,  till  they 
are  grown  old  and  turned  into  rankling  and  festered  sores 
within. 

And  certainly  to  a  truly  Christian  spirit  that  is  itself,  and 
in  a  right  frame,  nothing  v.-ill  be  more  agreeable  than  to 
say,  "  I  would  not  for  all  this  world  know  or  experience 
any  thing  as  a  settled  grudge  in  my  heart  to  any  one,  who 
or  whatsoever  he  be;  so  as  to  wish  that  his  finger  should 
ache,  or  that  he  should  have  the  least  harm  or  hurt  upon 
my  account,  or  for  any  disaffection  he  may  bear  or  express 
to  me."  This  now  is  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  But  to 
allow  myself  to  treasure  up  such  things;  to  let  them  re- 
main (aitd  mcnte  repnsitti,  as  it  were)  against  such  a  man, 
is  very  much  against  this  law  of  love.  He  has  offended 
you ;  it  may  be  you  are  as  prone  to  offend  him,  or  to 
offend  another. 

It  is  little  considered  what  is  the  true,  the  proper  and 
right  notion  of  the  Christian  church,  or  the  churches  of 
Christ  in  general.  They  are  hospitals,  or  rather  one  great 
hospital,  wherein  there  are  persons  of  all  sorts  under  cure. 
There  is  none  that  is  sound,  none  that  is  not  diseased, 
none  that  hath  not  wounds  and  sores  about  him.  Now 
how  insufferable  insolence  were  it,  that  in  an  ho.spilal  of 
maimed  and  diseased  persons,  one  sick  or  wounded  man 
should  say;  "  Such  a  man's  sores  are  so  noisome  to  me, 
that  I  am  not  able  to  endure  the  being  neighbour  to  him  ?" 
Is  it  fit  to  talk  thus  in  an  hospital  where  all  are  sickl 
Cannot  sore  and  M^ounded  men  endure  one  another,  when 
they  are  all  there  for  cure?  Indeed  if  a  person  is  stark 
dead,  apparently  stark  dead,  it  is  not  fit  he  should  remain 
there  to  be  an  annoyance  to  the  rest.     But  further, 

4.  A  secret  delight  taken  in  the  harm  of  another  is  yet 
worse  than  the  former.  When  those  that  call  themselves 
Christians,  or  to  whom  that  naine  may  belong,  secretly 
please  themselves  to  see  inconveniencies  befall  this  or  that 

?erson,  this,  I  say,  is  a  horrid  violation  of  the  law  of  love. 
t  is  a  most  imnatural  thing  to  rejoice  in  the  harm  of  an- 
other. In  the  body,  as  the  apostle  intimates,  (I  Cor.  xii. 
26.)  when  one  member  is  suffering,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it.  And  to  delight  in  the  harm  of  others  is  as  contrary 
to  the  spiritual  nature,  which  is  diffused  in  the  true  body 
of  Christ,  as  if  the  head  or  any  other  member  should  re- 
joice that  the  hand  or  foot  is  put  to  pain.     And, 

5.  Directly  opposite  to  this,  bnt  no  le.ss  inconsistent  with 
this  duty  of  loving  our  Christian  brother,  is  envy  at  the 
good  of  another.  When  I  behold  the  good  of  another 
with  an  invidious,  displeased  eye,  because  such  a  man  is 
better  than  I  am;  or  is  better  reputed,  or  reported  of;  or 
has  better  gifts,  or  parts;  or  there  is  more  appearance  of 
his  grace ;  and  he  doth  more  good,  or  has  more  to  do  good 
with:  these  are  most  insufferable  things,  most  directly  con- 

rary  to  love. 

6.  Most  of  all  inconsistent  with  this  duty  is  hatred. 
This  is  directly  contrary  to  it,  and,  in  the  tendency  of  it, 


aims  at  no  le.ss  than  the  destruction  of  the  person  himself. 
And  how  frequently  is  the  case  soeven  amongsomeChrist 
ians,  that  nothing  can  sati.sfy  them  but  the  destruction  o. 
tho.se  wlio  dilfer  from  them  I  Nothing  less  than  their  de- 
struction will  serve  their  turn.  This  is  a  thing  so  common 
and  manifest,  as  if  it  were  quite  forgotten  that  ever  there 
was  such  a  portion  of  Scripture  in  the  Bible  as  this, 
"  Whosoever  haleth  his  brother  is  a  murderer,  and  ye  know 
that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him,"  1  John 
iii.  15.  And  it  is  yet  worse,  when  the  very  reason  of  that 
hatred  is  because  such  and  such  persons  are  better  than 
themselves;  as  it  is  with  many  profane  persons  that  go 
under  the  name  of  Christians,  and  yet  hate  Christians  all 
the  while  for  Christianity's  sake;  for  living  the  Christian 
life,  and  observing  the  precepts  of  their  common  Lord :  as 
Cain  did  his  brother  Abel,  because  his  works  were  evil^ 
and  his  brother's  righteous.     To  shut  up  all, 

7.  Another  positive  instance  of  the  violation  of  this  law 
of  love  to  our  Christian  brother,  (in  the  last  place,)  is  bear- 
ing hardly  on  one  another's  consciences  in  matters  of  ex- 
ternal form  relating  to  religion.  I  .speak  this  with  respect 
to  private  persons,  for  such  I  suppose  my  hearers  to  be. 
That  is,  when  they  do  in  their  own  minds  wish,  or  any 
way  M'ilhin  their  own  compass  or  capacity  endeavour,  that 
the  consciences  of  such  who  differ  from  them  may  be 
hardly  born  upon. 

It  is  very  true  indeed  that  the  pretence  of  conscience, 
for  apparent  flagitious  crimes,  is  a  most  wicked  and  blas- 
phemous pretence.  For  that  is  to  entitle  God  to  my  wick- 
edness, or  to  charge  him  with  it  ;  inasmuch  as  I  cannot 
allege  conscience  for  any  thing,  but  I  must  in  that  case 
look  upon  it,  and  refer  to  it,  as  God's  substitute  and  vice- 
gerent, and  as  doing  his  part  within  me.  Therefore  to  pre- 
tend conscience  for  any  thing  that  is  in  its  own  nature 
wicked  and  flagitious,  is  to  cast  all  upon  God ;  and  to 
pretend  that  he  hath  enjoined  me  to  ^o  such  or  such  a 
wicked  thing.  But  when  the  difference  is  about  small 
matters,  which  are  (as  we  said  before)  extra-essential  to  re- 
ligion, even  by  common  consent;  it  is  a  great  violation  of 
love  for  Christians  in  this  case  to  affect  and  desire  to  have 
those  who  dissent  from  them  hardly  dealt  withal,  and 
their  consciences  grievously  imposed  upon  on  this  pre- 
tence, that  they  must  be,  in  such  forms  and  external  modes 
of  religious  worship,  just^as  themselves,  or  they  are  not  to 
be  endured. 

Wc  do  not  count  it  necessary  tTiat  it  should  be  so  as  to 
the  natural  body.  For  I  look  upon  matters  of  external 
form  in  the  church,  as  I  do  upon  the  external  vestments  or 
coverings  of  our  bodies.  Now  we  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary, that  every  member  of  the  natural  body  should  have 
a  covering  of  the  same  shape,  size,  and  colour.  And  if 
this  case  were  but  considered  as  it  should  be,  and  Christ- 
ian love  did  but  do  its  ])art,  (abstracting  from  what  neces- 
sity there  may  be  by  an  authoritative  sanction,)  we  should 
not  think  it  more  necessary,  that  every  member  in  such  a 
Christian  community  should  be  clothed  in  external  form 
alike,  than  that  every  part  of  the  body  should  have  the 
same  sort  of  garment ;  or,  that  for  conformity's  sake,  a 
man  should  wear  a  cap  on  his  foot  as  well  as  on  hLs  head. 

Love,  if  it  might  he  allowed  its  place  and  exercise, 
would  consider  the  necessities  of  the  sevei^l  members. 
Love  to  ourselves,  in  the  narural  body,  teaches  us  to  do 
so.  Sometimes  it  may  be  I  have  a  sore  toe  or  a  hurt  finger, 
that  will  not  endure  a  pinching  shoe  or  a  strait  glove;  yet 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  cut  off  that  finger  or  toe,  or 
to  let  it  go  naked  ;  but  I  provide  a  covering  for  it  that  it 
will  bear,  and  that  is  suitable  to  it.  Certainly,  Christian 
love  wotild  lead  us  to  act  in  like  manner  to  the  members 
of  the  Christian  body,  if  it  had  but  the  place  and  exercise 
that  belongs  to  it  and  which  it  claims. 

Therefore  now  to  conclude,  let  it  be  seriously  considered 
by  us  how  happv  a  world  and  how  happy  a  church  it  would 
make,  if  we  could  but  leam  according  to  what  we  have 
heard,  to  exercise  this  love  to  men  as  men,  and  to  Christ- 
ians as  Christians.  There  would  then  be  no  contention 
in  the  world,  or  the  church,  but  only  a  striving  who  should 
do  the  most  good,  and  who  should  be  most  good  and  kind 
to  others. 

And  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  hope,  until  the  spirit  of  love 
revives,  ever  to  see  good  days.    It  is  no  external  thing  thai 
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will  do  the  business.  To  be  brought  under  the  same  form 
in  every  punctilio,  in  every  minute  circumstance,  what 
would  that  do  1  What  I  say  would  this  do  if  love  be  want- 
ing, which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all  communities,  espe- 
cially of  the  Christian  community  1  Without  this,  the  body 
would  hang  together  but  as  a  rope  of  sand.  Love  then 
alone  is  the  unitive,  living  cement,  that  j'oineth  part  to 
part  and  all  to  the  head.  It  is  this  that  must  make  Christ- 
ianity to  flourish,  and  the  Christian  church  a  lovely  and 


a  living  thing;  a  thing  full  of  loveliness,  life,  and  vigour. 
And  happy  will  it  be  when  hearts  are  knit  together  in  love, 
and  all  aim  at  the  edification  of  one  another,  and  also  at 
the  good  of  the  whole ;  bearing  with  one  another  in  tole- 
rable things,  and  labouring  to  redress  what  is  intolerable 
and  not  to  be  borne.  Therefore  as  we  are  to  direct 
our  prayers  this  way,  so  let  us  direct  our  practice  also 
amongst  ourselves,  and  all  those  with  whom  we  converse. 
And  so  I  have  done  with  this  Scripture. 


THIRTEEN    SERMONS 


ON 


VARIOUS    SUBJECTS 


SERMON  L* 

AND  HE  SAID  UNTO  THEM,  IT  IS  NOT  FOR  YOU  TO  KNOW  THE  TIMES  OR  THE  SEASONS,  WHICH  THE  FATHER  HATH  PUT  IN 

HIS  OWN  POWER.     ACTS  i.  7. 


These  words  are  part  of  our  Saviour's  reply  unto  an 
impertinent  question  that  was  put  to  him  by  his  disciples, 
after  he  had  some  time  conversed  with  them  since  his  re- 
surrection, and  immediately  before  he  ascended,  and  went 
up  into  glory  from  them.  They  inquire  of  him,  saying  in 
the  6th  verse,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  1"  He  answers,  "  It  is  not  for  you  to 
know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put 
in  his  own  power.  But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  wit- 
nesses unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and 
in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth." 
And  then  it  follows,  "when  he  had  spoken  these  things, 
while  they  beheld,  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received 
him  out  of  their  sight." 

It  is  obvious  to  the  observation  of  any  that  read  the 
evanselical  history,  what  it  was  that  the  minds,  even  of 
Christ's  more  immediate  followers,  were  intent  upon,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  abode  in  the  flesh  among  them ;  and 
great  was  the  expectation  they  had  of  a  time  when  the 
Roman  yoke  should  be  shaken  off,  and  when  Israel,  that 
had  now  been  tributary  long  to  that  power,  should  be  re- 
stored to  its  liberty.  And  when  they  had  found  that  they 
had  now  got  among  them  one  that  manifestly  appeared  to 
be  an  extraordinary  person,  who  could  heal  the  sick,  raise 
the  dead,  and  do  all  other  wonders  with  a  word,  they  little 
doubted  bucnow  was  the  time  of  this  great  turn  and  revo- 
lution which  they  so  much  hoped  for.  He  that  could  feed 
multitudes  as  with  miracles,  they  doubted  not  could  easily 
maintain  an  army  strong  enough  to  do  the  business,  upon 
very  eas}'  and  unexpensive  terms. 

But  see  at  length  now  what  this  great  expectation  of 
theirs  came  to  !  Which  expectation,  j^ou  must  know  too, 
had  a  private  aspect  even  towards  themselves,  and  their 
own  concernments  ;  for  they  doubted  not  if  their  Head 
and  Lord  became  so  great,  they  that  were  immediately  re- 
lated to  him,  must  share  proportionably  in  his  greatness  ; 
and  some  of  them,  as  the  Gospel  tells  you,  thouglit  of  no- 
thing less  than  sitting  at  his  right  hand  and  left  hand,  in 
this  his  temporal  kingdom  which  they  thought  he  was 
about  to  set  up.  But  see,  I  say,  what  this  "expectation 
came  to  !  Him,  whom  they  expected  to  be  a  potent  glo- 
rious king,  they  had  seen  apprehended  and  haled  to  judg- 
ment, and  to  death,  as  a  most  ignominious  malefactor. 
They  had  beheld  the  end  of  him,  and  seen  him  expire,  and 
die  upon  a  bloody  reproachful  cross ;  and  now  all  these 
great  hopes  of  theire  were  vanished.  "  We  trusted,"  say 
Ihev,  "  that  this  was  he  that  should  have  redeemed  Israel." 
Great  hopes  we  had,  that  the  so  long  expected  work  would 
now,  without  any  possibility  of  frustration  or  disappoint- 
ment, have  received  its  accomplishment  and  be  brought  to 
a  glorious  period.  But  they  saw  tiieir  hope  laid  in  the 
"  Preached  ut  Mr.  Case's,  Marcli  3rd,  1675. 


dust ;  and  now  they  reckon  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
looked  for  from  him ;  there  was  an  end  of  him,  and  all  their 
expectations  from  him.  We  hoped  this  was  he  ;  but  we 
are  fain  now  to  think  we  know  not  what,  or  to  think  other 
thoughts  of  him. 

Well,  but  at  length  he  revives,  and  rises  again ;  and  now 
their  hopes  revive,  and  rise  too.  But  their  hopes  are  still 
of  the  same  carnal  and  low  alloy  ;  still  their  minds  run  the 
same  way  they  had  done,  and  they  take  up  the  matter 
afresh  where  they  had  left  it.  "  Come,  Lord,  what  sayesl 
thou  now  to  this  great  business  1  Wilt  thou  now  at  this 
time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  1  Now  that  thou  hast  con- 
quered this  same  death  that  hath  befallen  thee,  what  canst 
thou  not  conquer  1  Shall  the  business  be  yet  done  1"  See 
what  he  tells  them  in  this  reply  of  his ;  "  It  is  not  for  3-0U 
to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath 
put  in  his  own  power."  What  kindness  (as  if  he  had  said) 
God  hath  for  Israel,  in  that  respect  3'oa  intimate,  it  belongs 
not  to  you  to  know  ;  it  becomes  you  not  to  inquire.  In  the 
mean  time  there  is  another  work  for  you  to  do.  "You 
shall  receive  power,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you,  and  you  shall  be  witnesses  to  me  in  Jerusalem,  &c. 
He  answers  them  first  with  a  rebuke,  and  then  with  a 
promise.  With  a  rebuke  of  that  curiosity  and  carnality, 
which  they  betrayed  in  their  question.  As  if  he  had  said, 
"You  meddle  with  things  that  concern  you  not ;  you  too 
busily  pry,  and  with  an  eye  too  daring  and  adventurous, 
into  matters  which  God  hath  purposed  to  reserve  and  hide 
from  you."  But  unto  this  mild  rebuke  he  adds  also  a  gra- 
cious promise.  "  There  is  a  work  for  you  to  do  that  is 
properly  yours,  and  which  you  have  been  designed  to,  and 
you  shall  be  fitted  and  qualified  for  it ;  and  pray  let  that 
content  you,  and  serve  your  turn.  Your  work  and  business 
must  be  to  be  witness-bearers  to  me,  to  my  name  and 
truth  ;  to  be  my  agents  to  carrj'  on  the  business  and  design 
of  that  spiritual  kingdom,  which  I  am  intent  to  establish, 
and  promote,  and  spread  through  the  whole  world.  And 
in  order  thereunto,  you  shall  have  a  power  come  upon  you 
which  you  shall  little  understand  till  you  feel  it,  and  which 
shall  furnish  you  for  this  great  work.  You  shall  receive 
power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you  :  and 
ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  earth." 

You  see  then  the  occasion  and  drift  of  the  words,  which 
I  have  designed  at  present  to  speak  to ;  and  these  two 
things  (that  we  may  not  lose  more  time  in  any  thing  pre- 
vious) we  may  observe  from  them, 

FiR.sT,  That  there  are  limes  and  seasons  re.'specting  the 
church  of  God  in  the  world,  which  the  Father  doth  reserve 
and  conceal  in  his  own  hand  and  power  from  men.     And, 

Secondly,  That  they  are  not  concerned  to  be  solicitous 
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or  make  inquiry  touching  those  times  and  seasons,  but  are 
to  be  patient  of  ignorance  in  reference  thereunto.  These 
I  shall  briefl}^  open,  and  assert  severally;  and  then  apply 
them  jointly  together. 

First,  That  there  are  such  times  and  seasons,  that  have 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  church  of  God  upon  earth, 
which  the  Father  doth  reserve  and  hide  from  men,  in  his 
own  power.  Now  here  concerning  this  we  are  to  inquire, 
what  these  times  and  seasons  are;  and  then  what  the 
hiding  of  them  in  God's  own  power  doth  import,  which 
will  serve  for  the  explication  of  this  truth.  And  then  we 
shall  let  you  see  upon  what  accounts  the  blessed  God  is 
thus  reserved  towards  men  in  this  matter,  hiding  the  events 
of  such  times  and  seasons  in  his  own  hand  and  power ; 
and  therein  you  may  have  some  account  of  the  reasons  of 
what  is  asserted  in  this  point. 

As  to  the  explication  of  it,  two  things  are  to  be  spoken 
to,  namely,  I.  What  these  times  and  seasons  are;  and,  II. 
What  the  hiding  of  them  in  God's  hand  and  power  is,  or 
the  putting  them  there,  as  it  is  here  expressed.  As  to  the 
former : 

I.  The  times  and  seasons  which  he  doth  so  hide,  we 
may  say  concerning  them  that  he  doth  conceal,  first,  the 
final  and  concluding  season  of  time,  the  period  and  upshot 
of  time;  and  then,  of  each  man's  own  particular  time.  He 
hides, 

1.  The  period  of  all  time  from  men.  We  know  not  when 
the  season  shall  be,  that  shall  shut  up  time.  It  is  a  thing 
determined,  that  there  shall  be  such  a  season,  beyond 
which  lime  shall  be  no  more.  As  that  great  angel  is 
brought  in  swearing  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
"  that  there  should  be  time  no  longer,"  Rev.  x.  6.  But  we 
are  elsewhere  told,  that  "  of  that  day  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  Son,"  (as  man  we  must  understand  it,)  "  but  the 
Father,"  Matt.  xxiv.  36.     And, 

2.  The  period  of  our  own  times  also  he  hides,  and  keeps 
in  reserve,  as  a  thing  put  in  his  ow^n  power,  and  not  into 
ours.  "  No  man  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to  retain  the 
spirit,  nor  hath  he  power  in  death ;  and  there  is  no  dis- 
charge in  that  war,"  Eccles.  viii.  8.  The  measure  of  our 
own  days  he  hath  not  put  in  our  power.  If  any  would 
hold  the  spirit  in  that  day,  or  detain  the  soul  in  the  body 
in  which  they  live,  they  cannot  do  it.  No  man  hath  power 
over  the  spirit,  to  retain  the  spirit ;  he  must  resign  it  when 
God  commands  it  away  ;  and  that  time  is  a  thing  he  hath 
kept  in  his  own  power.  You  have  that  expression  of  Isaac 
remarkable  to  this  purpose  ;  "  I  am  old,  and  know  not  ihe 
day  of  my  death,"  Gen.  xxvii.  2.  Though  he  was  grown 
a  very  old  man,  and  very  near  to  death,  yet  he  could  not 
know  the  time  ;  though  it  was  so  very  near  that  he  might 
be  sure  it  could  not  be  very  far  off,  yet  he  professeth  ignor- 
ance concerning  the  time  still.  "My  times  are  in  thy 
hand,"  (Psalm  xxxi.  15.)  saith  David.  And  into  his  hands 
he  commits  his  spirit,  as  you  have  it  in  the  fifth  verse  of 
the  same  psalm.  That  life  which  he  knew  he  could  not 
command,  he  very  willingly  commits  ;  he  is  well  pleased 
that  the  measuring  of  it  should  be  in  the  hands  wherein  it 
was.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  I  desire  not  to  have  it  in  mine 
own  hand  ;  I  commit  my  spirit  into  thy  hand;  let  it  lodge 
here  in  this  tabernacle  as  long  as  thou  wilt,  and  let  it  go 
forth  when  thou  wilt;  this  power  is  better  lodged  in  thy 
hands  than  mine."     Moreover, 

There  are  contained  within  this  compass  of  time  in 
general,  or  of  our  own  time,  the  seasons  of  good  or  evil 
unto  the  church  in  general,  and  the  especial  members  of 
it  in  particular ;  which  are  for  the  most  part  unknown,  and 
reserved  in  the  hand  and  power  of  God. 

The  good  seasons  seem  to  be  more  especially  referred  to 
here;  for  it  was  a  certain  good  to  the  church  of  God  that 
the  apostles  were  inquisitive  about.  "  It  is  not  for  you  to 
know  the  times."  God  hath  his  set  time,  an  appointed 
time,  wherein  to  favour  Zion,  that  may  seem  instant  and 
at  hand  now  and  then ;  as  they  speak  in  the  I02nd  Psalm, 
(we  may  well  suppose  as  they  would  have  it,)  The  time  to 
favour  Zion,  yea  the  set  time,  is  come,  Ps.  cii.  13.  Me- 
thinks  it  should  be  come ;  why  should  not  the  full  time 
be  accomplished  1  If  one  may  make  an  estimate  from  the 
affections  of  the  well-wishers  of  Zion,  it  should  be  come. 
"  Thy  servants  take  pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  favour  the 
dust  thereof."     But  this  could  not  be  peremptorily  said ; 


he  had  stated  the  time  of  it  with  himself;  the  appointment 
of  it  was  a  matter  in  his  own  hand  and  power.  And  by 
consequence. 

The  ill  times,  the  more  afflictive  times,  of  the  people  of 
God  are  hid,  and  put  in  his  own  hand  and  power  too.  For 
supposing  that  a  good  season  be  determined  by  him,  a 
calm,  and  more  serene  or  halcyon  season,  it  must  be  by 
consequence  in  his  hand  and  power  too  to  measure  all  the 
intervals  :  how  long  the  intervening  ill  seasons  shall  last, 
how  long  it  shall  be  that  his  people  shall  feed  upon  the 
bread  of  affliction,  and  have  their  own  tears  for  drink,  and 
have  men  riding  over  their  heads,  and  they  be  themselves 
even  as  the  street  to  them  that  pass  over.  All  that  time 
must  come  under  the  same  mensuration,  the  mensuration 
of  the  same  hand.  So  that  to  determine  when  the  church 
of  God  shall  enjoy  better  days,  and  how  long  worse  times 
shall  last,  this  they  were  to  account  and  reckon  upon,  that 
he  had  put  it  into  his  own  hand  and  power.  It  is  that 
which  we  have  an  interdict  upon  us  to  know.  "  It  concerns 
not  you  to  know,  trouble  not  yourselves  to  inquire,  the 
matter  is  in  good  hands."  But  then  we  are  to  consider  too, 
II.  What  its  being  in  the  power  of  God  and  being  put 
there  doth  signify;  which  last  we  are  to  consider  chiefly 
as  leading  to  the  other.  The  force  and  emphasis  of  the 
expression,  seems  to  set  forth  more,  than  that  it  should 
barely  import  they  are  in  his  power  ;  the  phrase  signifieth 
withal  a  positive  act  that  is  put  forth  in  reference  to  their 
being  so ;  that  is,  an  act  of  the  Divine  will  which  hath 
determined  with  itself  that  it  will  have  the  matter  so,  that 
such  times  and  seasons  shall  remain  in  his  own  hand  and 
power.  As  for  those  expressions  in  Scripture,  (hand  and 
power,)  they  explain  one  another.  The  hand  of  God  is 
nothing  else  but  his  power;  his  active  power,  by  which  he 
ruleth  the  world,  and  changcth  times  and  seasons,  as  to 
him  seemeth  good.  But  if  you  inquire  for  a  more  distinct 
explication  of  this  matter,  how  this  power  and  hand  ot 
God  exerts  itself,  in  reference  to  such  limes  and  seasons  1 
Why,  it  doth  so,  1.  In  reference  to  the  existence  of  them, 
2.  To  the  discovery  of  them. 

1.  In  reference  to  their  existence  :  his  power  doth  effect, 
and  bring  it  to  pass,  that  there  should  be  such  times  and 
seasons,  as  he  hath  stated  and  determined  with  himself. 
And  so  more  particularly  his  power  orders  or  effects  such 
things  as  these,  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  times 
and  seasons.     As, 

(1.)  The  commencement  of  them  :  that  is,  when  such  a 
state  of  things,  good  or  evil,  shall  take  its  beginning ;  when 
such  a  cloud  shall  first  begin  to  arise  and  spread  itself  over 
the  horizon ;  when  it  shall  scatter  and  be  dispersed,  and  a 
bright  and  cheerful  light  spring  up ;  "  the  day-spring  from 
on  high"  to  visit  the  desolate.  This,  his  hand  or  power 
hath  determined.     And  then, 

(2.)  How  long  such  or  such  a  .state  of  things  shall  con- 
tinue. The  duration  of  it,  its  bounds  and  limits,  are  the 
work  of  his  hand  and  power.  So  long  my  people  shall  be 
afflicted ;  as  he  did  determine  concerning  the  people  of 
Israel,  from  the  time  that  he  spake  to  Abraham  about  that 
matter,  namely,  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  ;  and  then 
ensued  that  blessed  peaceful  calm,  and  the  glorious  and 
wonderful  works  of  Providence,  which  did  make  way  for 
that  and  introduce  it,  whereof  the  history  afterwards  gives 
an  account.     And  again, 

(3.)  His  own  hand  or  power  exactly  measures  all  the 
degrees  of  good  and  evil,  that  shall  be  within  such  a  com- 
pass of  time ,  so  as  that  there  shall  be  nothing,  more  or 
less,  than  what  his  power  orders.  For  we  are  not  to  take 
times  and  seasons  here  abstractedly ;  but  so  as  to  take  in 
the  events  of  such  times  and  seasons;  all  those  events 
which  such  times  and  seasons  go  pregnant  with.  All  the 
births  of  those  times,  of  what  kind  soever  they  be  ;  his 
power  orders  every  one  so  to  come  forth,  even  as  it  doth 
comes  forth.  He  works  all  things  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will,  Dan.  iv.  35.     And, 

(4.)  That  hand  or  power  doth  order  all  the  occasions 
and  methods  by  which  such  and  such  seasons,  with  all 
that  they  are  laden  and  burdened  with,  shall  be  brought 
about.  Nothing  comes  to  pass  but  as  that  hand  or  power 
doth  direct  and  order  :  not  only  the  effects,  the  things  that 
are  produced;  but  all  their  causes,  or  whatsoever  is  pro- 
ductive of  them.     And  we  may  add. 
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(5.)  That  the  hand  or  power  of  God  doih  also  order  all 
the  consequences  and  dependencies,  of  any  such  times  and 
seasons.  For  there  is  still  a  concatenation  in  providences; 
and  nothing  falls  out  in  the  world  but  somewhat  else  de- 
pends upon  it:  this  and  that  is  done  which  is  preparatory, 
and  leads  the  way  to  someihin-.^  else  that  is  to  be  done,  till 
the  end  and  the  "folding  up  of  all  things  ;  till  that  sea.son 
come,  when  it  is  determined,  that  time  shall  be  no  more. 
But, 

2.  This  hand  or  power  of  the  Father  hath  its  exercise 
not  only  in  reference  to  the  existence,  but  also  to  the  dis- 
covery and  notification,  of  those  times  and  seasons  which 
he  hath  reserved  in  his  own  power.  That  is,  either  to  make 
them  known  beforehand  or  not,  as  he  pleaselh  ;  or  else  to 
make  them  known  more  or  less  clearly  as  he  pleaselh,  with 
greater  or  less  degrees  of  obscurity  or  perspicuity,  accord- 
ing as  seems  to  him  good.  This  i.s  that  he  hath  in  his 
own  hand  and  power,  either  to  reveal  or  not  to  reveal  them, 
what  sea.sons  shall  be  as  seemeth  him  good  ;  or  if  he  let 
any  light  break  out  beforehand  into  the  heads  or  hearts  of 
those  that  are  in  covenant  with  him,  then  to  let  out  so 
much  and  no  more  as  seemeth  him  good. 

And  this  may  suffice  for  the  explication  of  the  first  point. 
And  would  you  now  have  some  reason  of  it,  why  he  doth 
thus  put  future  times  and  seasons  in  his  own  power,  and 
keep  them  there;  why  it  is  always  his  will  and  pleasure, 
while  such  things  remain  hid  and  reserved,  that  it  should 
be  so;  the  resisons  will  partly  respect  him,  partly  our- 
selves. 

I.  Respecting  him  there  is  a  great  reason  for  it  on  his 
part ;  that  is,  this  twofold  reason; — 1.  It  is  his  right, — 2.  It 
is  his  glory. 

1.  It  is  his  right  to  have  futurity  thus  in  his  own  hand 
and  power,  it  belongs  to  him  as  he  is  Ruler  of  the  world, 
the  great  Disposer  and  Orderer  of  all  things.  For  is  it 
not  inconsistent  with  sovereignty,  to  be  accountable  for 
every  thing  one  means  todol  should  there  be  no  arcana 
imperii,  nothing  kept  hid  and  secret  7  It  cannot  stand  with 
the  absoluteness,  at  least,  of  his  dominion,  and  that  power 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  him  over  the  whole  creation, 
that  there  should  be  nothing  determined  or  done,  but  there 
must  be  previous  notice  of  it  given  to  his  creatures.  He 
gives  no  account  of  any  of  his  matters  unto  any.  And 
then, 

2.  It  is  his  glory,  and  his  honour;  it  is  the  peculiar 
honour  of  his  Godhead,  to  have  the  prospect  of  all  his 
works  in  view,  even  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  A 
glory  that  he  cannot  share  nor  communicate.  It  is  the 
glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,  to  hide  things,  to  have  his 
way  in  the  dark,  so  as  that  his  footsteps  shall  not  be 
known  ;  and  so  to  steer  the  course,  and  manage  the  whole 
administration  of  his  government,  that  none  shall  be  able 
to  trace  him,  or  know  what  he  will  do  next ;  neither  make 
any  certain  collection  from  what  is  done,  what  shall  be 
done.  As  the  wise  man  says,  "  He  hath  made  every  thing 
beautiful  in  its  time,"  (hath  ordered  all  things  in  the  aptest 
and  fittest  seasons  for  the  same,)  "  also  he  hath  set  the 
world  in  their  hearts,  so  that  no  man  can  find  the  work 
that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,"  Eccles. 
iii.  II.  He  hath  set  the  world  in  their  hearts,  so  as  that 
the  very  world  itself,  that  is,  the  stage  on  which  are  acted 
so  many  successive  parts,  doth  become  a  blind  to  them, 
that  they  cannot  see  his  way;  nor  from  the  beginning  or 
former  things  conjecture,  or  make  any  collection  what  will 
ensue.  As,  you  know,  the  eye  that  sees  all  things,  sees 
not  itself  He  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart,  the  seat 
of  prudence,  understanding,  wisdom,  and  knowledge;  but 
the  object  is  so  close  to  the  faculty  that  it  cannot  see.  They 
cannot  see  what  is  done  in  the  world  so  near  them,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  discern  and  make  inferences  from  any  former 
things,  to  any  future  things  yet  to  be  done,  at  least  wise  as 
to  the  timing  of  them,  which  our  text  referreth  chiefly  to. 
"  Such  a  thing  was  done  such  a  time,  therefore  such  a 
thing  will  be  done  such  a  time." 

This  then  is  his  peculiar  and  singular  glory,  that  he  can 
outdo  apprehension,  and  counterwork  the  conjectures  and 
guesses  even  of  all  men.  Sometimes  such  a  state  of  things, 
according  to  all  visible  human  appearances,  seems  instant; 
it  may  be  nothing  but  gloomines<,  darkness,  and  horror  is 
to  be  looked  for  at  such  a  time,  according  to  all  the  prog- 


nostics we  can  have;  and  lo !  by  a  quick  turn  of  provi- 
dence, most  unexpectedly  a  bright  lit'htsome  season  is 
brought  forth  in  v  iew.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
ternal appearances  are  fair  and  pleasing;  men  are  ready 
to  cry  nothing  but  Peace,  peace  ;  and  then  a  sudden  cloud 
arises,  and  spreads  itself  over  all,  out  of  which  nothing  but 
storms  and  tempests  ensue.  And  so  doth  the  providence 
of  God,  as  was  aptly  expressed  by  the  poet,  seem  to  sport 
with  men  ;  ludere  in  humanis  rebus.  God  doth,  as  it  were, 
glory  over  men  in  this  kind,  by  giving  them  to  see,  how 
by  letting  such  appearances  come  into  view  he  can  raise 
fears  and  scatter  them ;  or  excite  such  and  such  proba- 
bilities to  make  persons  full  of  hopes,  and  presently  dash 
them,  that  men  may  know  the  Lord  omnipotent  reigneth. 
There  is  no  searching  his  understanding;  he  is  not  capa- 
ble of  being  prescribed  unto.  None  can  direct  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  ;  it  runs  the  most  unthought-of  ways  in  its  dis- 
posal and  management  of  things.  This  then  is  reason 
enough  as  to  God ;  it  is  his  right  to  have  the  disposal  of 
times  and  seasons;  and  then  it  is  his  glory  wherein  his  ex- 
cellency doth  shine  and  discover  itself,  and  shows  how  far 
he  transcends  all  the  thoughts  and  apprehen.sions  of  men; 
how  far  his  thoughts  are  above  our  thoughts,  and  his  ways 
above  our  ways.     And, 

II.  There  is  reason  too,  in  reference  to  his  people,  why 
it  should  be  so;  that  is,  it  is  their  great  advantage  that  thus 
it  should  be.     As, 

1.  That  they  may  not  be  diverted  from  their  proper  work 
and  business,  the  work  they  have  to  do  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  hour  to  hour ;  which  certainly  they  would  be, 
if  they  had  the  range  of  all  future  times  open  to  thtm. 
They  would  be  taken  oS  from  minding  their  present  busi 
ness;  and  spend  their  time  in  continual  profitless  ranges, 
to  and  fro,  in  the  futurities  that  should  lie  open,  and  pre- 
sent a  vast  prospect  to  them.     And  again, 

2.  That  they  may  not  be  disquieted  ;  for  certainly  it 
would  be  a  very  great  disquietment  to  the  mind  of  a  good 
man,  if  he  did  know  all  things  that  should  fall  out  in  the 
compass  of  time,  even  his  own  time.  But  I  hasten  to  the 
other  thing,  and  therefore  enlarge  not  further  here. 

Secondly,  The  second  point  was  this  ;  We  are  not  con- 
cerned, and  therefore  should  not  be  .'solicitous  to  inquire, 
or  know  much  of  these  reserved  times  and  seasons,  which 
he  hath  so  put  and  hid  in  his  own  hand  and  power;  "  It 
is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times,"  &c.  And  here  we  may 
reckon  it  is  not  for  us, 

I.  As  being  none  of  our  right,  it  belongs  not  unto  us; 
we  can  claim  no  such  thing.     And, 

II.  As  being  no  way  for  our  advantage.  It  can  profit 
us  nothing.  What  should  we  get  by  itl  It  is  therefore 
not  for  us.  God  hath  so  disposed  the  state  of  things,  and 
the  way  of  his  dispensation  towards  us  men,  over  whom 
he  is  Governor,  as  not  to  please  and  gratify  our  humour  ; 
but  to  do,  in  reference  to  his  own,  what  may  make  for  their 
real  advantage.  But  what  shall  we  be  the  beuer  for  know- 
ing what  God  will  do,  what  times  or  seasons  shall  come 
either  of  good  or  evil "?     I  add  further, 

III.  It  would  be  our  great  disadvantage,  and  a  prejudice 
to  us.     For, 

1.  It  would  multiply  our  troubles.  For  do  not  we 
know  how  apt  we  are  to  forecast  troubles  to  ourselves  1 
When  we  are  not  .sure  they  will  come,  yet  our  minds  will 
not  be  withheld  from  a  most  tormenting  anticipation  of 
evil,  and  possible  troubles ;  (we  do  not  know  they  are 
certainly  future,  but  we  apprehend  them  possible;)  aiid 
so  that  which  God  would  have  us  suflerbut  once,  we  sutler 
a  thousand  times.  We  ought  to  admire  here  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  mercy  in  conjunction,  upon  this  occQ5ion ; 
that  he  doth  not  let  us  have  any  more  knowledge  than 
M-hat  will  suit  with  our  power  in  such  things.  What  a 
dreadful  concurrence  would  it  be  in  us  between  infinite 
knowledge  and  finite  power!  Could  we  Imow  all  things, 
and  vet  do  but  this  or  that;  if  a  man  should  have  the 
knowledge  of  such  and  such  things  to  come,  but  no  power 
to  prevent  it;  (as  alas!  what  can  our  impotency  dol)  how 
dreadful,  I  say,  would  this  be  I 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  compassion  in  this;  that  since 
it  belongs  to  our  state  as  creatures  to  be  able  to  do  but 
little,  to  be  mere  dependencies,  impotent  things,  that  there- 
fore we  should  not  have  foreknowledge  of  what  it  would 
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be  afflictive  to  us  to  foreknow.  "We  are  therefore  put 
under  a  restriction  that  comes  so  close  to  us,  as  to  stand 
betwixt  us  and  to-morrow.  "  Take  no  thought  lor  the 
morrow;  sutticient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  Matt, 
vi.  34.  We  are  not  to  range  with  atilictiug  thoughts  so  far 
as  to  the  next  day.  Thou  wilt  have  enough  in  this  day  to 
trouble  thee  with,  never  let  thy  solicitude  be  conversant 
about  the  accessions  of  time.  We  foolish  creatures  should 
fetch  the  troubles  of  all  our  days  into  every  day,  if  we 
could  foreknow  what  is  to  come.  Take  then  no  thought 
for  to-morrow ;  it  is  enough  for  you  that  you  have  One  to 
think  of  you,  and  care  for  you.  And  it  will  make  most 
for  your  advantage  to  be  looked  upon  by  him  every  day ; 
who  will  make  your  strength  to  be  sufficient  for  each  day 
when  it  comes.     And  then, 

2.  As  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  us  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  afflictions,  so  in  the  diminution  of  mercies.  For 
there  is  a  great  accent  of  pleasure  and  delightfulness  cer- 
tainly added  to  them  by  the  surprisingness  of  them,  when 
they  come  most  unexpectedly.  How  grateful  is  a  bright, 
waim,  refreshing  sun,  shining  all  on  a  sudden  out  of  a 
thick  dismal  cloud !  Memorable  things  have  been  done 
for  the  church  of  God  that  they  looked  not  for ;  such 
things  as  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  had  it 
entered  into  their  hearts  to  conceive,  or  which  they  could 
form  no  conception  of  beforehand.  "  Who  would  have 
looked  (said  they)  for  such  a  day  as  this  is  1"  How  sweet 
is  a  mercy  that  comes  unknown,  unlooked  for  !  "  When 
the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like 
them  that  dream.  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laugh- 
ter, and  our  tongue  with  singing,"  Ps.  cxxvi.  1,  2.  God 
so  provides  in  this  matter,  that  nothing  of  the  gust  and 
sweetness  of  mercy  shall  be  lost  to  his  people  ;  they  shall 
have  it  with  the  best  and  highest  set-off  or  advantage. 
Now, 

To  make  some  brief  use  of  all  that  we  have  observed, 
taken  together  ;  we  may  learn  hence, 

I.  That  there  is  an  aptness  in  the  spirits  of  men,  even 
of  good  men,  to  be  very  inquisitively  prying  into  futurity, 
beyond  what  God  hath  thought  fit  to  reveal  and  put  out 
of  his  own  hand  and  power,  as  to  the  discovery  thereof 
"  Lord,  wilt  thou"  (say  his  disciples)  "  at  this  time  restore 
the  kingdom  to  Israel "?"  wilt  thou  ao  it  now  "?  It  would 
not,  it  seems,  satisfy  them  or  serve  their  turn,  to  have 
some  understanding,  such  as  they  might  collect  from  the 
prophets,  whom  they  had  in  their  hands,  that  God  had  a 
kind  thought  towards  Israel,  had  not  utterly  cast  off  his 
people:  they  cannot  be  content  to  know  only  so  much; 
bat,  Lord  !  shall  it  be  nowl  Wilt  thou  now  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel? 

That  disposition  of  spirit,  since  it  is  so  natural,  ought  to 
(ie  watched  and  repressed ;  and  as  we  find  anj'  hankering 
in  our  own  spirits  this  way,  we  should  see  to  it  that  they 
meet  with  their  seasonable  and  due  rebukes,  even  from 
our  own  animadversions.  We  are,  when  a  suffering  time 
is  uiion  us,  very  impatiently  set  upon  it  to  know  when  it 
shall  be  over.  If  we  have  any  expectation  of  a  good  time, 
oh  !  but  when  shall  it  be  1  Thus  we  would  bring  God  to 
our  punctilio,  and  to  our  very  7ioiv.  Upon  such  niceties 
would  we  be  with  him,  so  apt  are  we  to  dodge  with  the 
great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  "That  which  I  would 
have,  shall  it  be  now  ?  or  when  shall  it  be  1  This  is  that 
I  would  be  rid  or  freed  of,  but  when!  How  long  must  I 
bear?  how  long  must  I  wait?"  This  now  is  undutiful, 
and  stands  not  with  that  creaturely  submission,  that  is  be- 
longing and  proper  to  our  state :  much  less  with  the  spirit 
of  a  child;  that  iractableness,  resignation,  yielding  in  all 
things  to  the  Father's  pleasure  and  wisdom,  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  that  relation.     And  again, 

II.  We  may  learn  hence,  that  times  or  seasons,  whether 
they  be  good  or  evil  to  a  people,  fall  not  out  to  them 
casually,  or  by  chance ;  but  they  remain  in  the  hand  and 
power  of  God.  We  are  too  apt  to  let  our  .spirits  work 
many  times  as  if  we  thought  such  and  such  things  came 
to  pass  by  casualty.  For  if  any  ill  state  of  things  come 
upon  us,  how  apt  are  we  to  aggravate  the  evil  of  it  to  our- 
selves, saying ;  "  Had  it  not  been  for  such  a  thing,  this  had 
not  come;  this  might  have  been  kept  off;  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  miscarriage  of  this  instrument,  our  case  had 
not  been  so  bad.     If  it  were  not  for  this  or  that  unhappy 


accident,  all  had  been  well  enough."  Alas !  we  forget, 
these  things  are  in  his  hand  and  power  that  overrules  and 
orders  all,  that  it  is  not  blind  chance  that  regulates  the 
world,  but  the  counsel  and  wi.~dom  of  God  that  run 
through  the  compass  of  all  cvei.ts,  and  hath  the  conduct 
of  all  things. 

III.  We  may  also  learn,  that  men  have  it  not  in  their 
hand  and  power  to  order  times  and  seasons  of  good  and 
evil,  to  God's  people,  as  they  please.  We  may  sometimes 
seem  to  have  that  apprehension  ourselves;  and  if  we  have 
not,  some  may  have  an  apprehension,  that  it  is  in  their 
hand  and  power  to  dispose  and  measure  out  good  and 
evil,  to  the  children  of  God,  as  they  will.  No,  God  hath 
not  let  the  reins  go  yet,  he  hath  the  times  and  seasons  in 
his  own  power.  Say  they  sometimes,  "  We  will  pursue, 
we  will  overtake,  and  we  will  divide  the  spoil,  we  shall  have 
our  will  over  them,"  when  God  hath  not  said  so;  and  his 
will  and  work  shall  stand  against  and  above  theirs.  And 
take  we  heed  of  our  attributing  too  much  to  creatures,  that 
what  men  have  a  mind  to,  shall  be;  or  what  they  have  no 
mind  to,  shall  not  be.  There  is  a  God  in  heaven  that 
changeth  the  times  and  seasons  as  he  seeth  good.  And, 
for  the  shutting  up  of  all,  let  us  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
and  upon  what  hath  been  spoken  to  you,  take  in  the  close 
these  few  counsels. 

1.  Let  us  labour  to  trust  in  him,  who  hath  all  the  times 
and  seasons  which  concern  us,  and  his  people,  and  the 
•world,  in  his  own  hand  and  power.  Have  we  not  reason 
enough  to  do  so,  and  encouragement  enough?  And  so 
though  we  be  blind  and  cannot  see  the  product  of  to- 
morrow ;  know  not  what  a  day  will  bring  forth  ;  we  shall 
have  him  to  be  eyes  to  us.  He  will  be  eyes  to  the  blind, 
if  they  will  but  trust  in  him.  As  when  a  blind  person  is 
led  b}-  another,  he  useth  that  person's  eyes  who  leads  him. 
Let  him  lead  us  on  from  da}'  to  daj',  time  to  time,  season 
to  season.  We  cannot  see  with  our  own  eyes,  but  is  it  not 
better  for  us  that  we  have  better  eyes  to  see  with  ?  For 
we  have  one  to  see  for  us,  who  seeth  infinitely  better  than 
we.  We  know  not  the  product  of  the  next  day,  or 
week;  but  is  it  not  enough  that  he  knoweth  the  event  of 
all  future  times,  and  that  he  orders  all  things  with  exact 
judgment  ?  "  He  is  a  Rock,  his  work  is  perfect,  all  his 
ways  are  judgment,"  (Deut.  xxxii.  4  )  or  reason  :  the  most 
exquisite  reason,  that  is,  the  result  of  deliberation,  and  the 
most  concocted  thoughts.  Deliberation,  it  is  true,  can 
have  no  place  with  him,  who  is  the  most  absolutely  perfect 
Being;  but  that  which  is  equivalent  is  intended  to  be  sig- 
nified by  the  applying  it  to  him.  He  sees  with  one  view 
all  the  connexions  of  things;  and  so  is  able  to  outdo  them 
who  reason  but  by  degrees,  and  by  recollecting  of  things 
after  things,  so  as  to  make  a  judgment  at  last.  "  Our  God 
is  a  God  of  judgment :  blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for 
him,"  Isa.  xxx.  18.  To  every  thing  there  is  time  and 
judgment.  He  doth  particularly  state  the  time  and  season, 
applieih  to  every  thing  its  proper  time  when  it  is  most  fit 
it  should  fall  out ;  and  then  it  will  so  do  to  the  best  pur- 
pose. Trust  in  him,  I  say,  who  hath  all  future  times  and 
seasons  in  his  own  hand  and  power.  The  Father  hath 
put  them  all  in  his  own  hand  and  power.  Father  !  that  is 
an  expression  of  love,  tenderness,  compassion,  and  care. 
Is  he  not  fit  to  be  trusted  then  ? 

2.  Submit  to  him,  who  hath  all  things  and  seasons  in 
his  power;  resign,  I  sa)',  and  yield  the  matter  to  him. 
Subdue  an  unquiet,  turbulent  heart  ;  beat  down  all 
wayward  and  perverse  reasonings.  Father  is  a  name  of 
authority,  as  well  as  love.  The  Father  hath  put  all  things 
in  his  hand  and  power  ;  he  who  is  the  Head  of  the  family, 
that  great  family,  which  is  made  up  of  heaven  and  earth. 
And  are  you  children  of  that  family,  and  will  you  not 
allow  that  he  orders  the  timing  of  things  as  to  him  seem- 
eth  meet. 

3.  Since  you  cannot  know  his  times  and  seasons,  pray 
labour  to  know  your  own.  Since  you  cannot  know  the 
times  and  seasons  which  he  hath  put  in  his  own  hand  and 
power,  know  those  that  he  hath  appointed  to  you.  Though 
he  hath  hid  from  you  those  seasons  of  future  events,  in  the 
contingencies  of  the  world,  yet  he  hath  not  hid  from  you 
the  duly  of  all  seasons  and  events.  This  is  our  time. 
"Your  time  is  al way  ready,"  saith  Christ;  (John  vii.  G.) 
that  is,  the  present  time  is  ours,  that  he  hath  put  as  a  prize 
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into  our  hands ;  the  present  time  for  present  work,  if  we 
have  wisdom  and  hearts  to  make  use  of  it. 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  not  to  know  our  own  time.  "For 
man,"  says  the  preacher,  "  also  knoweth  not  his  time," 
Eccles.  ix.  12.  That  was  the  miserable  slate  of  Jerusalem ; 
they  knew  not  the  time  of  their  visitation.  For  our  Saviour 
beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  considering  what  was 
coming  upon  it.  Enemies  should  begirt  it  round  about, 
such  and  such  ruins  should  befall  it,  and  all  because  they 
did  not  know  in  their  day  the  things  that  did  belong  to  their 
peace;  but  now  they  were  hid  from  their  eyes,  Luke  xix. 
41,  42.  Thou  hadst  a  good  time,  as  if  he  had  said,  if  thou 
wouldst  have  known  it.  -  We  are  barred  up  as  to  future 
time;  but  we  are  bid  to  know  the  present  time,  and  what 
God  calls  for  at  our  hands  therein.  We  may  know  when 
it  is  a  time  to  mourn,  and  when  to  rejoice  ;  when  to  weep, 
and  when  to  be  merry  and  pleasant. 

He  points  out  to  us  our  more  extraordinary  praying 
seasons,  if  we  would  but  observe  the  finger  of  Providence, 
and  take  notice  of  his  indications.  It  is  a  lamentable  case, 
when  we  cannot  understand  the  time  of  such  a  thing; 
when  we  cannot  know  this  is  a  time  for  such  work,  and 
this  for  such  work.  The  present  time  points  out  such  and 
such  work  that  we  should  be  intent  upon.  We  cannot 
indeed  know  these  reserved  times  and  seasons  ;  let  us  then 
know  the  times  that  are  left  open  to  our  view.  As  now 
this  present  lime  is  come,  but  do  we  know  what  ought  to 
be  the  work  of  this  time  7  God  hath  ordered  for  us  this 
time,  this  season  to  be  waiting  for  him,  humbling  ourselves 
before  him.  The  season  tells  us  v;hat  the  working  of  our 
souls  should  be  now  at  this  time;  what  there  should  be 
of  humiliation  ;  what  of  striving  and  wrestling  with  God; 
what  endeavours  to  lake  hold  of  him,  that  we  may  yet 
keep  him  with  us,  while  we  have  him.  It  is  a  happy 
thing  to  be  able  to  know  a  praying  day,  when  it  comes; 
to  know  it  so  as  to  answer  it  by  a  suitable  frame  and 
temper  of  .spirit. 

So  also  you  are  expecting  shortly  another  good  time,  a 
season  of  drawing  nigh  unto  God,  and  to  converse  with 
him  and  with  your  great  Redeemer,  even  at  his  o-wn  ta- 
ble. If  God  do  order  for  you  that  season,  that  will  tell 
you  what  disposition  of  spirit  there  must  be ;  and  you 
ought  to  be  forecasting,  that  you  may  have  a  temper  and 
disposition  of  spirit  suitable  to  such  aseason,  and  the  work 
of  it.  If  you  have  the  season,  it  will  then  prove  a  blessed 
season  ;  and  if  you  should  be  deprived  of  it,  yet  all  these 
sweet  gracious  workings  of  spirit  will  not  be  lost,  they 
will  be  a  rich  advantage  to  you  even  in  reference  to  a  fu- 
ture holy  course.  Oh  then,  if  you  cannot  know  God's 
time,  labour  to  know  your  own  "?  the  present  time  for  pre- 
sent work,  that  he  seems  to  call  you  to.  And  then  I  add 
in  the 

4.  And  last  place,  since  you  cannot  look  far  into  future 
time,  look  more  into  eternity,  over  and  beyond  all  time. 
For  it  is  only  future  lime  that  God  hath  shut  up  from  you, 
while  he  leaves  eternity  open  to  you.  He  would  have  you 
look  over  time  into  a  vast  and  boundless  eternity.  Look 
then  not  to  the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal,  (things 
measured  by  time,)  but  to  the  things  unseen  and  eter- 
nal !  And  doing  so,  this  will  be  your  great  advantage 
and  gain  ;  you  will  find  that  though  the  outw^ard  man 
should  perish,  (as  there  will  come  a  crash  upon  all  our 
earthly  tabernacles,  and  down  they  must,)  the  inward  man 
will  be  renewed  day  by  day.  If,  then,  the  outward  man 
will  perish,  let  it  perish;  if  it  will  go  down,  let  it  go; 
there  is  somewhat  we  shall  gain  by  that  loss.  In  the 
mean  while  we  shall  in  our  souls  be  renewing  strength 
day  by  day,  if  we  keep  our  eye  open  to  eternity  ;  to  thai 
unseen  state  of  things  within  the  vail,  whither  he  halh  led 
the  way,  who  is  our  great  Forerunner  to  the  glory  that  is 
to  be  revealed;  with  which  glory  the  sufl"erings  of  the 
present  time,  this  noic,  are  not  to  be  com.pared ;  not  to  be 
named  in  the  same  day,  with  that  felicity  which  accrues 
to  us  hereafter.  In  a 'word,  what  we  now  suffer,  within 
the  compass  of  lime,  cannot  bear  any  parallel  wiih  that 
glory  and  blessedness  which  is  to  come  after  time  is  done. 
Let  us  therefore  in  the  mean  while  seriously  mind  these 
things. 

*  Prpaotipd  at  Huljerdaslior's  Hall,  Fclmmry  27th,  1675. 


SERMON  IL* 

2  Cor.  iv.  8, 
We  are  troubled  on,  every  side,  yet  not  distressed. 

I  SHALL  detain  you  very  little  about  the  context.  In 
the  foregoing  verse  the  apostle  speaks  of  a  certain  treasure 
which  was  committed  to  earthen  vessels,  with  this  design, 
thai  the  excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of  God  ;  that  is, 
might  appear  to  be  of  God,  and  not  of  men.  What  this 
treasure  was  you  may  collect  from  the  6th  verse.  "  God, 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shinedin  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Chri.st."  Now  "this 
treasure,"  saith  he,  "we  have  in  earthen  vessels;"  that  is, 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  shining  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ :  conveyed  in  and  through  a 
Mediator,  and  discovered  in  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  treasure 
of  light  whereof  he  speaks,  a  treasure  of  glorious  light. 
And  this  is  that  which  he  said  was  put  into  earthen  ves- 
sels; intrusted  to  the  ministerial  disposition  of  very  mean, 
and  very  weak  and  fragile  inslrnments.  And  that  upon 
this  account,  that  all  might  sec  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  was  of  God,  and  not  of  them  ;  that  there  was  some- 
what more  than  human  in  the  mailer,  that  such  eflects.as 
he  had  spoken  of  in  the  close  of  the  foregoing  cliapler, 
should  follow  that  dispensation  they  were  intrusted  with. 
Where  also  it  is  by  the  way  intimated,  that  this  same 
treasure  is  not  a  treasure  of  mere  light  ;  feeble,  ineffectual 
notions,  that  were  apt  only  to  reach  the  mind  of  a  man 
and  stay  there  as  the  matter  of  conlemplation  only  ;  hut  i' 
is  a  certain  vital,  vigorous  light,  Aviiereof  he  speaks,  a  light 
that  carries  power,  efficacy,  and  a  transforming  influence 
along  with  it.  The  light  of  that  glory  which,  being  beheld, 
changeth  souls  into  the  same  likeness,  from  glory  to  glory. 
This  light  we  have,  this  treasii  re  of  glorious  light,  in  earthen 
vessels;  that  so  the  excellency  of  that  power,  which  ac- 
companielh  this  light,  may  appear  to  be  of  God,  and  not 
of  men:  that  all  who  observe  it  may  be  convinced,  and 
constrained  to  confess  something  divine  in  it,  when  such 
things  are  discovered  and  held  forth  to  men,  as  work  at 
the  rate,  which  the  Gospel  dispensation  was  designed  to  do, 
and  did  actually  do. 

And  then  in  the  words  that  we  are  to  speak  imto,  and 
those  that  follow,  he  givelh  a  proof  and  demonstration  of 
the  excellency  of^  the  power,  that  did  accompan)-  and  go 
with  the  Gospel  light  wherever  it  reached  its  end,  and  did 
the  work  to  which  it  was  designed ;  and  to  which  it  was 
also  in  its  own  nature  adapted  and  made  suitable.  Let 
this  be  a  proof  to  j'ou  (as  if  he  had  said)  that  there  is  a 
certain  excellency  of  power  accompanying  that  light, 
which  we  are  appointed  to  convey  to  the  world;  namelv, 
that  we,  who  are  thus  intrusted,  though  we  are  but  a  corn- 
pany  of  earthen  vessels,  are  not  for  all  that  presenilv 
knocked  asunder,  by  being  on  every  side  struck  at  and 
dashed  against.  "  We  are,  indeed,  troubled  on  every  side, 
yet  not  distressed;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair  ; 
persecuted,  but  not  forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroy- 
ed." Certainly  there  was  somewhat  more  than  ordinary 
in  this  matter,  that  a  little  light  should  so  preserve  vessels 
of  earth,  that  they  could  not  be  broken.  There  was  an 
excellency  of  power  went  along  with  it.  And  this  is 
brought  for  a  proof  of  it,  that  their  .spirits  were  sustained 
and  upheld  in  defiance  of  surrounding  troubles.  Our 
spirits  are  not  broken,  we  are  still  where  we  were,  what- 
ever assaults  are  made  upon  us  from  without.  This  is 
that  which  the  apostle  says  here,  and  is  manifestly  the  de- 
sign and  scope  of  the  words. 

And  in  these  and  the  following  words  we  have  the 
apostle  very  curiously  criticising  about  the  degree  of  the 
afflictions,  which  he,  and  others  in  his  circumstances,  were 
exposed  to,  or  the  extent  and  limits  of  them ;  that  they 
reached  so  far,  to  a  certain  point  or  degree,  but  no  further. 
And  he  makes,  as  you  see,  a  fourfold  distinction  between 
trouble  on  every  side,  and  distress ;  perplexity,  and  de- 
spair ;  persecution,  and  desertion;  dejection,  and  destruc- 
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tion  :  yielding  the  former  as  to  each  of  these,  but  denying 
the  laiter. 

And  as  to  this  passage  which  we  have  chosen  to  speak 
unto,  "  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed  :" 
we  are  to  consider  the  subject,  that  is  common  to  this,  and 
all  the  rest;  and  then  what  is  said  about  it  -by  way  of 
affirmation,  and  by  way  of  negation. 

It  is  very  true,  the  apostle  dolh  more  directly  speak 
here  of  a  particular  subject ;  that  is,  of  such  persons  as 
were  intrusted  with  the  ministry  and  dispensation  of  the 
gospel :  "  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  we 
are  troubled  on  every  side,"  &c.  But  yet  the  same  persons 
were  considerable  too  in  a  capacity,  that  was  common  to 
them  with  all  other  Christians.  And  he  speaks  in  that 
guise  before,  of  something  that  must  be  understood  as 
common  to  Christians  in  general ;  and  not  appropriated  to 
ministers  only :  and  that  is,  the  having  the  light  to  shine 
into  their  hearts;  that  "light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesns  Christ."  This  was  not 
peculiar  unto  them  alone.  It  having  shone  first  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  apostles;  from  thence,  as  its  in- 
strument, this  liffht  was  further  conveyed,  and  transmitted 
unto  others.  We  take  "  we"  therefore  in  that  more  ex- 
clusive sense,  or  as  it  holds  forth  to  us  a  larger  subject ; 
namely.  Christians  as  such,  who  are  so  in  sincerity  and 
truth  ;  and  I  would  observe  to  you. 

That  it  is  very  possible  to  be  encompassed  Avith  sur- 
rounding troubles,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  in 
distress.  Or,  if  we  take  it  with  application  to  the  subject; 
sincere  Chrislians,  even  then,  when  they  are  surrounded 
with  troubles  on  every  side,  may  yet  be  exempted  from 
distress;  may  be  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed. 
And  that  this  may  be  more  distinctly  spoken  to,  we  are  to 
consider, 

First.  Of  whom  this  is  said. 

Secondly,  What  it  is  that  is  said  of  them.     And, 

Thirdly,  Upon  what  grounds. 

First,  We  are  to  consider  of  whom  this  is  said.  1 
have  already  in  general  told  you,  that  we  may  justly  ex- 
tend it  to  all  Christians  that  are  sincere  ;  that  is,  who  are 
entirely  such,  and  who  faithfully  persevere. 

I.  To  those,  who  are  entirely  sucli,  or  are  Christians 
throughout :  who  do  not  content  themselves  with  this  or 
that  piece  of  religion  ;  but  have  gotten  the  whole  and  en- 
tire frame  of  it.  It  is  very  possible,  that  the  whole  of 
religion  may  not,  by  these  troubles  on  every  side,  be  struck 
at  all  at  once.  Bat  if  a  man  be  an  entire  Christian,  by  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  integral  parts  which  belong  to  such 
a  character,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  some  time  or  other 
find  himself  troubled  on  every  side  ;  and  yet  may  find 
himself  also  exempted  from  distress.  The  apostle  tells 
us,  that  "  all  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall 
suffer  persecution,"  2  Tim.  iii.  12.  It  was  possible  to  be 
a  sober  man,  and  a  pious  man,  (as  piety  went  in  the  pagan 
world,)  and  yet  not  be  persecuted.  But  if  a  man  would 
be  a  godly  man  in  Jesus  Christ ;  if  he  would  add  Chn.s- 
tianity,  in  that  state  of  things,  and  at  that  time,  to  his 
profession  of  piety;  then,  as  if  the  apostle  had  said,  let 
him  look  to  it,  he  will  be  persecuted ;  and  then  he  had 
need  to  look  to  this  also,  that  he  be  not  distressed. 

II.  The  I  rue  Christian  of  whom  we  speak  is  also  one 
that  faithfully  perseveres.  Having  been  once  an  entire 
Christian,  by  the  concurrence  of  all  that  was  requisite  to 
make  him  so,  he  continues  to  be  what  once  he  was. 
Otherwise,  by  laying  aside  this  or  that  piece  of  religion, 
when  that  comes  to  expose  him  to  danger,  the  case  would 
be  altered.  He  neither  would  be  exposed  to  affliction,  nor 
so  much  need  the  support.  If  I  did  preach  circumcision, 
says  the  apostle,  when  the  doing  of  that  was  so  great  a 
salvo  to  a  man,  why  should  I  then  suffer  persecution  1  I 
should  then  be  liable  to  no  trouble,  the  offence  of  the 
cross  being  ceased.  Gal.  v.  11.  "It  were"  (as  if  he  had 
said)  "  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  avoid  the  stroke,  if  I  could 
waive  such  a  particular  piece  of  Christian  truth,  and  such 
a  part  of  Christian  duty;  as  this  very  juncture  of  time 
did  challenge  my  owning  and  asserting  even  to  the  ut- 
most hazard.  I  were  well  enough  if  I  could  dispense  in 
this  matter  :  but  because  I  cannot,  the  offence  of  the  cross 
is  not  likely  to  cease ;  I  shall  have  that  in  my  way  if  I 
were  apt  to  stumble  at  it." 


Secondly,  We  are  next  to  consider  what  it  is  that  is 
here  said  of  these  persons.  Something  is  said  affirmatively, 
to  show  the  extent  of  the  present  affliction  ;  and  something 
negatively,  to  show  the  limitation  of  it. 

I.  That  which  is  said  by  way  of  affirmation,  and  to 
show  how  far  the  present  affliction  did  extend,  is  this ; 
"  We  are  troubled  on  every  side."  It  reached  so  far  as  to 
give  trouble  on  every  side.  Here  we  are  to  consider  -what 
sort  of  trouble  that  is,  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  it;  then 
in  respect  of  the  degree  of  it. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  nature  of  it,  it  is  plain  it  was  ex 
ternal  trouble.  The  very  word  there  used,  e>i/?o'^£i/oi,  sig- 
nifieth  dashing  a  thing  from  without.  As  the  beating  and 
allision  of  the  waves  against  a  rock  make  no  trouble  in  the 
rock,  no  commotion  there ;  but  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
clamour,  and  tumult,  round  about  it.  That  is  the  sort  ol 
trouble  which  that  word  in  its  primary  signification  holds 
forth  to  us;  and  which  the  circumstances  of  the  text  de- 
clare to  be  the  signification  of  the  thing  here  meant.  And 
then  we  have  next  to  consider, 

2.  The  degree  of  this  same  trouble ;  or  what  is  inti- 
mated concerning  it  in  the  expression  "  on  every  side."  It 
is  very  true  indeed  we  are  not  necessitated,  by  the  literal 
import  of  the  expression  there  used,  (n-mn,)  to  read  it 
thus.  We  may  as  well  read  it,  troubled  in  all  things, 
troubled  in  all  kinds,  or  at  all  times.  The  universal  ex- 
pression is  capable  of  any  of  these  additions,  whereof 
there  is  none  expressed  in  the  text.  It  may  therefore  mean 
a  great  variety  of  those  external  troubles  that  we  are  liable 
to:  .such  as  we  find  the  apostle  making  a  distinct  enume- 
ration of  pretty  frequently;  as  in  the  2  Cor.  xi.  22.  and 
onward,  and  so  elsewhere.  And  also  the  expression  may 
import  the  continuedness  of  such  troubles  running  along 
with  us  in  our  course.  We  are  always  troubled,  surround- 
ed with  trouble,  alwa)'s  filled  with  it.  "  In  every  citv, 
bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me,"  says  St.  Paul,  Acts  xx.  23. 
This  is  said  by  way  of  affirmation,  to  show  the  extent  of 
this  affliction.     And  then, 

II.  By  way  of  negation,  to  show  the  limitations  of  this 
affliction,  it  is  said  that  it  did  not  arrive  to  distress.  That 
is  the  thing  denied  of  this  subject.  While  trouble  on 
every  side  is  confessed,  the  apostle,  I  say,  denies  their 
being  actually  distressed  on  this  account.  And  there  the 
word  used  (s-£i"'x'^P"''p'^'"'')  signifieth  such  a  kind  of  strait- 
ening as  doth  infer  a  difficulty  of  drawing  breath:  that  a 
man  is  so  compressed  that  he  cannot  tell  how  to  breathe  ; 
that  is  the  native  import  of  the  word.  As  if  he  had  said, 
We  are  not  reduced  to  that  extremity,  by  all  the  troubles 
that  surround  us;  but  we  can  breathe  well  enough  for  all 
that.  Properly  there  are  meant,  by  this  thing  denied,  two 
degrees  or  steps  of  inward  trouble.     As, 

1.  That  it  is  trouble  that  dolh  not  reach  the  heart.  For 
that  is  a  distressing  trouble  which  does  so,  which  cuts  and 
wounds  the  heart.  But  it  does  not  touch  there,  as  is  the 
import  of  that  expression  in  the  32nd  Psalm,  "  In  the 
floods  of  great  waters  they  shall  not  come  nigh  unto  him," 
Psal.  xxxii.  6.  That  is  strange  that  floods  of  waters 
should  not  come  nigh  unto  him,  when  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  them.  No,  they  do  not  so  invade  his  spirit  as  to  affect 
that,  they  do  not  afflict  his  heart.     And, 

2.  Here  is  denied  (supposing  such  afflictions  do  reach 
the  heart)  that  they  so  overwhelm  as  to  constrain  them  to 
acknowledge,  that  they  are  distressed.  If  the  waters 
should  so  flow  in  upon  a  man's  soul  that  he  could  not 
breathe,  that  were  a  distress  indeed.  But  the  matter  is 
not  so.  Either  it  is  a  trouble  that  reacheth  not  the  heart ; 
or  if  it  doth,  it  does  not  oppress  or  overwhelm  it.  But 
now. 

Thirdly.  Wc  are  to  inquire  concerning  the  grounds  of 
this  affirmation  and  negation;  or  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  such  are  troubled  on  every  side,  and  yet  not  dis- 
tressed. 

I.  Let  us  inquire  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  true,  sin- 
cere Christians,  are  troubled  on  every  side  ;  to  keep  to  the 
expression  in  our  translation.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
besides  the  permissive  and  disposing  providence  of  the 
great  Ruler  of  the  church  and  the  world,  who  for  wise  and 
holy  ends  permits  and  orders  such  a  state  of  things  some- 
limes;  besides  this,  I  say,  there  are  those  proper  inclina- 
tions in  the  persons  immediately  concerned,  which  directly 
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reach  the  case.  That  is,  there  is  somewhat  in  the  dispo- 
sition or  temper  of  those,  who  are  agents  in  this  matter, 
or  immediatelj'  work  this  surrounding  trouble  ;  and  also 
in  the  patients,  by  which  they  are  exposed,  or  do  expose 
themselves,  to  trouble  on  every  side. 

As  to  the  former,  there  needs  no  other  account  be  given 
of  it,  but  only  the  hate,  the  malignity  of  a  wicked  heart; 
that  will  be  as  mischievous  to  any  more  visible  appr-ar- 
ances  of  God,  and  his  interest,  as  is  possible.  Therefore 
wicked  men  will  create  trouble  on  every  side,  because 
they  are  so  wickedly  bent. 

But  then  on  the  part  of  the  patients,  or  suffering  Chris- 
tians, why  are  they  so  exposed  1  or  why  do  they  expose 
themselves,  since  the  trouble  that  is  on  every  side,  upon 
the  account  of  religion,  might  be  avoided  1  To  this  we 
answer,  that  as  the  reason  why  others  will  create  this  trou- 
ble is  from  the  corrupt  malignity  of  their  natures,  so  the 
reason  why  these  do  expose  themselves  to  such  troTj'de  is 
from  that  new  nature,  that  holy  gracious  nature,  which  is 
put  into  them,  and  superadded  to  whatthey  naturally  were 
before.  We  are  to  consider  their  religion  as  a  thing, 
which  is  vitally  united  with  them;  that  is,  as  it  were,  in- 
corporated, and  wrought  into  them,  so  as  to  make  another 
sort  of  person  in  them  from  what  there  was  before.  For 
what  a  difierence  is  there  between  the  religion  of  one, 
who  is  not  thorough,  and  in  good  earnest,  in  the  business 
of  Christianity,  and  one  who  is  a  Christian  indeed  !  To 
the  former  sort,  religion  is  but  as  a  sort  of  cloak.  A  man 
can  easily  lay  aside  his  cloak  if  he  finds  it  inconvenient, 
or  a  burden  to  him.  It  has  no  living  union  with  himself; 
therefore  it  puts  him  to  no  pain  or  trouble  at  all  to  throw 
it  away,  if  he  finds  thereby  any  inconvenience.  But  the 
religion  of  one  that  is  truly  and  sincerely  a  Christian,  is  a 
vital  thing,  and  part  of  himself.  And  though  a  man  can 
easily  part  with  his  cloak,  j^et  he  cannot  so  easily  part  with 
his  skin.  That  has  a  vital  union  with  himself  to  which 
the  spirit  of  life  gives  an  animating  power.  And  this  is 
the  case  here.  One  that  is  only  an  overly  outside  pro- 
fessor hath  put  on  a  cloak  of  Christianity.  If  he  finds 
that  any  prejudice  is  like  to  accrue  to  him  upon  this  ac- 
count, it  is,  I  say,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to 
throw  ofT  his  cloak.  But  one,  who  is  a  Christian  indeed, 
cannot  do  so.  He  cannot  part  with  his  religion.  It  is  not 
as  a  cloak  to  him,  but  it  is  a  piece  of  himself,  and  there- 
fore he  must  be  exposed.  What  will  directly  strike  at 
such  a  man  as  he  is,  cannot  be  helped ;  for  he  cannot 
cease  to  be  what  he  is.  It  is  his  very  nature  :  that  is,  a 
new  nature  is  put  into  him,  which  he  cannot  alter,  or 
change  and  vary  as  he  will ;  and  therefore  he  must  take 
what  comes.     But  then  again, 

II.  We  are  to  consider  the  ground  of  the  negation ; 
why  such,  though  troubled  on  every  side,  are  not  distress- 
ed. And  they  are  not  so,  partly  upon  the  accotint  of  that 
gracious  presence  that  is  afforded  to  them ;  and  partly  be- 
cause of  those  principles  which  are  in  them,  that  necessa- 
rily carry  matter  of  solace  and  relief,  so  as  to  keep  them 
from  distress,  notwithstanding  their  being  surrounded  with 
external  troubles.     There  is,  I  say, 

1.  A  gracious  presence  afforded  upon  promise.  "  When 
thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee;  and 
through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.  When 
thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned  ; 
neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee,"  Isa.  xliii.  2. 
This  is  proiTiised  and  made  good,  more  or  less,  in  a  higher 
or  lower  degree,  as  to  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness 
seems  most  meet.  He  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  such, 
whose  hearts  he  hath  determined  to  himself,  and  who  ad- 
here and  cleave  to  him.  He  will  not  cast  away  the  up- 
right man.  Such  a  one  then  is  not  like  to  be  in  distress 
when  he  hath  God  so  present  to  him.  It  is  but  turning 
himself  to  him,  and  he  hath  him  at  hand.     And, 

2.  In  subordination  to  the  former,  the  very  native  ten- 
dency of  the  principles,  which  God  has  implanted  in  a 
holy  soul,  and  which  incline  and  dispose  it  towards  him, 
are  its  great  relief  against  every  thing  that  tends  to  distress, 
or  works  that  way.  As  for  instance,  faith,  which  adjoins 
the  soul  to  God,  interests  it  in  his  infinite  fulness;  when 
the  soul  must  be  far  remote  from  straits  of  distress.  Love, 
too,  is  another  principle  by  which  the  soul  comes  to  have 
the  actual  fruition  of  that  fulness,  according  to  its  mea- 


sure ;  and  what  God  doth  now  see  meet,  or  fit,  and  suit- 
able for  it.  There  is  patience  also,  by  which  the  soul  is 
composed,  and  brought  into  a  perfect  mastery  and  domi- 
nion over  itself,  so  far  as  this  gracious  principle  obtains. 
"By your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls,"  Luke  xxi.  19. 
You  are  outed  of  yourselves,  if  you  be  not  patient ;  but  if 
you  be  patient  you  enjoy  yourselves.  So  that  let  the  storm 
be  never  so  great  and  boisterous  without,  there  will  be 
peace  and  calmness  within.  Patience  is  an  ability  to  suf- 
fer. It  is  passive  fortitude.  He  that  can  suffer,  who  is 
furnished  with  this  ability,  is  in  peace  and  quiet;  is  in  no 
distress.  He  considers  the  case  thus;  "Such  and  such 
can  afflict,  and  I  can  suffer;  I  am  therefore  in  this  respect 
on  even  terms  with  all  the  world.  They  can  indeed  lay 
upon  me  such  and  such  things,  and  I  can  bear  them  through 
erace  that  helps  me."  If  such  be  the  temper  of  a  Chris- 
tian that  he  cannot  suflfer,  he  must  be  a  slave.  Ever}' such 
person  must  be  subject  to  the  power  of  those  that  can  hurt 
him,  or  do  him  an  ill  turn  ;  only  because  he  can  sutler  no- 
thing. He  cannot  suffer,  therefore  he  must  serve  ;  or 
yield  to  every  one's  beck  that  hath  any  power  to  hurt  him. 
But  he  that  can  suflfer,  hath  the  mastery  over  himself;  and 
remains  in  self-possession.  The  other  is  outedof  himself ; 
and  must  resign  his  will,  his  judgment,  his  conscience, 
and  every  thing,  to  the  pleasure  of  another.  Again,  the 
principle  of  a  good  conscience  also  keeps  a  person  from 
distress.  When  a  man's  own  heart  doth  not  reproach 
him,  what  can  be  distressing  unto  himl  As  Job  said  his 
should  never  do  so,  though  he  suffered,  you  know,  very 
hard  and  grievous  things.  "  My  heart  shall  not  reproach 
me  so  long  as  I  live,  tiU  I  die  I  will  not  remove  my  in- 
tegrity from  me,"  Job  xxvii.  5,  6.  Where  such  a  dispo- 
sition of  spirit  remains  there  can  be  no  distress  ;  no  dis- 
tress can  ever  fall  there.  And  now  to  make  some  brief 
use  of  this  subject,  we  learn, 

I.  How  happy  a  good  man  is  when  no  external  trouble, 
though  it  compass  him  on  every  side,  is  yet  able  to  bring 
him  into  distress !  Is  not  this  man  a  happy  man  that  can 
defy  the  world  1  that  can  stand  in  the  face  of  storms  un- 
hurt, untouched,  unshaken  1  The  matter  deserves  our  se- 
rious thoughts,  that  there  should  be  such  a  privilege  as  this 
communicated  unto  mortality ;  unto  a  poor  creature  dwell- 
ing in  mortal  flesh.  It  gives  us  to  see,  that  there  is  some- 
what that  greatens  the  spirit  of  such  a  one  to  that  degree, 
as  to  make  it  too  big  for  all  this  world.  For  what  else  is 
the  reason,  why  such  a  one  cannot  be  distressed  1  only  be- 
cause things  apt  to  distress  in  their  own  nature,  and  in  a 
subject  more  liable  to  it,  are  not  able  to  compass,  and  en- 
tirely comprehend  within  themselves  that  spirit,  which 
they  would  aim  to  distress.  The  spirit  of  a  good  man,  as 
such,  is  too  big  for  all  this  world  ;  and  if  it  have  that  grace 
in  exercise  that  is  suitable  to  such  a  case,  it  is  too  big  for 
this  world  entirely  to  compass.  You  cannot  compress  and 
straiten  that  which  you  cannot  grasp.  This  world  cannot 
grasp  such  a  spirit.  Ii  is,  I  say,  too  big  to  be  held  within 
this  narrow  sphere.  It  looks  above  all  sensible  things.  It 
is  of  too  great  a  prospect  to  be  confined,  in  its  apprehen- 
sion of  things,  to  time;  it  looks  into  a  vast  and  boundless 
eternity.  Therefore  such  a  person  cannot  be  distressed 
in  his  spirit.  It  surmounts  the  world,  and  is  too  great  to 
be  straitened  by  all  the  powers  thereof,  which  can  never 
reach  unto  it.  Or  if  it  should  be  brought  into  .some  very 
great  trouble,  it  looks  beyond  this  present  troubU)us  state 
of  things.  It  looks  into  eternity,  and  says,  "  If  it  be  not 
well  now,  it  shall  be.  Things  at  present  are  not  as  1 
could  wish,  but  they  shall  be  as  well  as  ever  I  could  wish 
hereafter."  In  short,  you  cannot  confine  the  eye  of  such 
a  one,  but  it  will  have  a  look  at  something  beyond  what  is 
present  and  liable  to  common  view.  Therefore  there  is 
no  way  entirely  to  cut  ofl^  relief  from  the  spirit  of  a  good 
man  ;  for  though  it  be  troubled  on  every  side,  it  is  yet  ex- 
empt from  distress. 

II.  Hence  we  see  also  the  vast  difference  that  there  is 
between  such  a  one,  and  a  wicked,  carnal  man  that  knows 
not  God;  who  is  unacquainted  with,  and  unrelated  to 
him.  Such  persons,  when  external  trouble  comes  upon 
them,  are  presently  distressed,  or  are  very  liable  to  be  so 
upon  every  occasion.  The\'  have  not  the  way  of  escaping 
the  pressure  thereof,  that  holv  gracious  persons  have.  A 
person  is  not  distressed  so  long  as  he  hath  some  way  of 
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escape  or  other  left.  This  is  intimated  by  St.  Paul  him- 
self, when  he  says ;  "  Ther**.  hath  no  temptation  taken 
you,  but  such  as  is  common  to  man :  but  God  is  faithful, 
who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are 
able  ;  but  will  with  the  temptation  also  malce  a  way  to  es- 
cape, that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it,"  1  Cor.  x.  13.  It  is 
no  strange  thmg  that  an  atfliction  or  trial  should  be  borne, 
when  there  is  a  way  of  escape. 

But  it  may  be  said,  Why  is  there  any  talk  of  bearing 
what  I  shall  escape  1  I  answer,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not 
escaping  to  sutler,  that  is  there  meant;  but  real  hurt  or 
damage  by  that  suffering,  so  as  to  be  not  at  all  the  worse 
for  it,  or  prejudiced  by  it,  at  least  in  our  spiritual  concerns. 
It  is  such  an  escape  as  that,  which  our  Saviour  means  in 
these  words  :  "  Watch  and  pray  always,  that  ye  may  be 
counted  worthy  to  escape  the  things  that  shall  come  to 
pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  Man,"  Luke  xxi.  36. 
Not  that  they  should  escape  suffering,  for  he  had  been 
telling  them  bet\>re,  what  grievous  things  they  should  suf- 
fer; but  that  they  should  receive  no  hurt  from  their  suf- 
ferings ;  that  is,  upon  the  whole  matter  they  should  have 
no  cause  to  reckon  themselves  sufferers,  ina.smuch  as  no 
damage  should  accrue  to  them  from  thence. 

Now  when  a  man  hath  a  way  of  escape,  he  is  not  dis- 
tressed ;  his  state,  I  say,  is  not  to  be  called  a  real  distress. 
There  is,  at  least  upward,  always  a  way  of  escape.  David 
was  sore  distressed  in  Ziklag,  after  the  Amalekites  had 
invaded  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  taken  his  people  cap- 
tive ;  yet  it  is  said,  that  "he  encouraged  himself  in  his 
God,"  1  Sam.  xxx.  6.  He  looked  upward,  and  had  a  way 
of  escape  or  deliverance  open  to  him  from  above. 

But  it  is  however  said  there,  that  he  "  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed." I  answer,  it  is  very  true,  and  so  any  good  man 
may  be  in  a  great  degree  distressed,  as  well  as  David. 
Thus  the  apostle  Paul,  speaking  of  the  impossibility  of 
working  any  separation  between  him  and  Christ,  and  in- 
timating that  nothing  could  force  him  out  of  the  arms  of 
his  love;  not  even  persecution,  or  tribulation,  nor  lamine, 
nor  the  sword ;  mentions  distress  also  as  the  supposed  lot 
of  good  men,  Rom.  viii.  35.  But  we  must  understand 
however  only  by  this,  that  something  may  befall  a  good 
man  which  is  apt  to  distress;  but  is  not  actually  distress- 
ing, at  least  to  that  degree  as  to  allow  no  way  of  escape. 
Then  indeed  a  man  would  be  in  real  distress,  if  that  were 
true  of  him,  which  his  enemies  said  of  David  ;  "  Many 
there  be  which  say  of  my  soul,  there  is  no  help  for  him  in 
God,"  Psalm  iii.  2.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  there  is  no 
state  in  which  a  good  man  may  be,  wherein  there  remains 
no  help  for  him  in  God. 

It  was  indeed  a  distressing  case,  which  you  find  Saul 
was  in,  when  he  had  caused  Samuel,  or  somewhat  that 
appeared  like  to  him,  to  be  called  up;  who  said  unto  him, 
"  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  upl"  To 
whom  Saul  answered,  I  am  sore  distressed,  for  the  Philis- 
tines make  war  against  me,  and  God  is  departed  from  me, 
and  answerelh  me  no  more,  I  Sam.  xxviii.  15.  This  was 
a  grievous  distress  indeed  :  there  was  great  trouble  from 
without,  and  God  was  gone.  Here  then  is  the  vastly  dif- 
ferent state  of  a  wicked  wretch,  from  that  of  a  godly  man 
under  affliction  in  a  time  of  trouble,  and  when  distress  is 
on  every  side ;  God  is  gone !  God  is  afar  off!  Besides 
such  a  one  has  no  disposition  to  take  the  way  that  leads 
to  God.  Thus  Elihu  speaking  of  such  distressed  wicked 
men,  says,  "  By  reason  of  the  multitude  of  oppressions 
they  cry  ;  they  cry  out  by  reason  of  the  arm  of  the  mighty. 
But  none  saith.  Where  is  God  my  maker,  who  giveth 
songs  in  the  night  1"  Job  xxxv.  9, 10.  They  lie  grovelling, 
and  groaning,  ready  to  expire  away  under  their  burden  ; 
but  it  never  comes  into  their  mind,  to  inquire  after  God, 
saying.  Where  is  our  God  1  This  is  a  thing  unthought  of, 
and  therefore  theirs  is  a  most  distressed  state  and  con- 
dition ;  having  no  shift  left  them,  nor  knowing  what  to  do. 
But  there  is  always  this  shift  left  to  a  pious  soul,  if  there 
be  nothing  else,  namely,  to  look  up.  "  We  know  not 
what  to  do,"  says  Jehoshaphat,  "but  our  eyes  are  up  to 
hee,"  2  Chron.  xx.  13.  But  when  a  man  hath  simply 
nothing  to  do,  no  prospect  of  relief,  then  the  case  is  very 
forlorn;  and  this,  at  length,  will  be  the  case  of  all  wicked 
men.  We  may  easily  guess,  that  they  have  nothing  left 
*  Preached  at  Haberdashers'  Hall,  March  89th,  1677. 


to  do,  who  cry  to  rocks  and  mountains  to  fall  upon  them. 
This  speaks  plain  desperateness;  and  3-et  this  will  be  the 
case  one  day  with  those,  who  find  not  out  in  due  season, 
the  way  of  being  exempted  from  distress.  Then  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  every  side,  when  the  world 
will  be  all  in  flames ;  and  then  it  must  certainly  be  dis- 
tress. There  will  be,  as  our  Lord  informs  us,  (Luke  xxi. 
25,  &c.)  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity;  the  seas  and 
the  waves  roaring  ;  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and 
for  looking  after  those  things  that  are  coming  upon  the 
earth  :  for  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken,  when 
we  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloud,  with  pow- 
er and  great  glory ;  and  when  the  cry  shall  go  forth,  "  Lo ! 
he  is  come,  behold  his  sign  in  the  heavens !"'  Consider 
then  how  we  are  concerned  to  make  sure  of  his  favour, 
and  to  hasten  to  get  into  that  state;  wherein,  though  for  a 
while  we  may  not  be  exempted  from  trouble,  yet  we  shall 
from  distress:  I  mean,  from  that  distress  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy,  which  can  admit  of  no  relief. 

I  thought  lo  have  propounded  something  by  way  of 
counsel,  in  order  to  such  a  course  as  this.     As, 

1.  Labour  to  be  disengaged  from  all  terrene  things,  tlie 
things  of  this  world.  If  there  our  life  is  bound  up,  if  we 
are  troubled  there  on  every  side,  we  cannot  but  be  dis- 
tressed. But  if  the  world  be  crucified  to  us,  and  we  to 
the  world,  there  can  be  no  distress;  the  troubles  of  it  can- 
not be  distressing  to  us.  Dead  things  cannot  feel,  cannot 
afflict  one  another.  Let  us  say  then,  "  The  world  is  dead 
to  me,  and  I  am  dead  to  it ;  we  are  crucified  one  to  an- 
other." The  dead  can  lie  quietly  one  by  another,  without 
giving  mutual  wounds.     And  then  too, 

2.  Draw  nigh  to  God,  that  large  and  boundless  good, 
in  whom  all  iulness  is.  Of  them  that  fear  him  it  is  said, 
"their  souls  shall  dwell  at  ease,"  Ps.  xxv.  13.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  original  is,  "  Their  souls  shall  lodge  or 
rest  in  goodness  ;"  for  the  word  there  aptly  signifies  the 
quiet  rest  of  the  night.  We  must  then  draw  nigh  to  God  ; 
and  stick  close  to  him  in  trust,  confidence,  love,  obedience, 
subjection,  and  by  a  continual  daily  course  of  prayer.  For 
they  who  are  given  much  to  pray  will  feel  little  of  distress, 
in  comparison  of  what  they  are  else  liable  to.  The  Psalm- 
ist speaks  of  enemies,  who  were  continually  designing  evil 
to  him.  "  For  my  love,"  says  he,  "  they  are  mine  adver- 
saries, but  I  give  myself  unto  prayer,"  Ps.  cix.  4.  If  there 
be  any  design  against  me,  if  my  enemies  are  aiming  at 
me,  "  I  prayer  ;"  for  so  the  expression  is  in  the  Hebrew 
text :  that  is,  I  betake  myself  to  prayer,  my  known  and 
usual  resort,  and  then  I  fare  well.  Thus,  in  so  doing,  you 
will  find  your  soul  to  dwell  at  ease,  and  rest  in  the  good- 
ness of  God.  A  wicked  man,  in  the  midst  of  his  suffi- 
ciency, is  full  of  straits;  you,  in  the  midst  of  straits,  will 
be  in  the  fountain  of  all-sufficiency,  and  have  the  all-flow- 
ing goodness  streaming  on  every  side.  And  in  such  a 
course  you  may  come  to  experience  what  is  here  said  by 
the  apostle,  so  as  no  longer  to  look  upon  this  as  a  paradox, 
but  as  that  which  your  hearts  can  witness  to ;  namely,  that 
though  trouble  be  on  every  side,  yet  thanks  be  to  God.  we 
find  no  distress. 
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James  i.  2. 

My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  i7ito  dire* . 
temptations. 

I  TAKE  it  for  granted  that  by  temptations  here,  we  are 
to  understand  afflictions ;  such  an  are,  for  trial's  sake,  laid 
upon  the  people  of  God.  And  whereas  such,  namely, 
those  to  Avhom  the  compellation  of  brethren  is  agreeable, 
are  enjoined  to  count  such  afflictions  matter  of  all  joj'; 
this  plainly  implies,  that  to  such  persons  they  are  so.  For 
they  are  not  surely  enjoined  to  judge  otherwiseof  the  mat- 
ter than  it  really  is,  nor  directed  to  make  a  false  judgment 
of  things.  Therefore  the  truth  I  have  to  insist  upon  you 
may  take  briefly  thus ; 
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TO  BE  ACCOUNTED  JOYFUL. 
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Thai  the  afflictions  laid  upon  Christians,  for  the  sake  of 
trial,  are  to  a  right  and  spiritual  judgment  the  matter  of 
joy;  even  of  all  joy,  as  you  have  it  here  expressed. 

Now  that  this  truth  may  be  capable  of  use,  (which  is 
the  main  thing  I  design  upon  it,)  it  is  necessary  that  I  do 
these  two  things  in  the  general ;  namely, 

First,  That  I  state  this  truth;  and  then, 

Secondly,  Give  you  the  grounds  of  it. 

First,  I  shall  state  this  truth,  or  show  you  how  it  is  to  be 
taken  and  understood.  And  here  we  have  two  things  to 
open  to  you  ;  namely,  the  object  of  that  judgment,  which 
is  here  directed  to  be  made,  and  then  the  nature  of  it.  The 
opening  of  these  two  things  concerning  the  judgment  we 
are  to  make  of  afflictions,  which  good  men  are  exercised 
withal,  will  take  up  the  whole  of  the  business  that  is  need- 
ful by  way  of  explication  ;  so  as  that  you  may  have  the  dis- 
tinct state  of  the  matter  before  you.' 

I.  I  shall  consider  the  object  of  the  judgment  here-lo  be 
made;  that  is,  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  that  afflictions 
laid  upon  us  for  the  sake  of  trial  are  matter  of  joy.  And 
this  is  the  thing  to  be  judged  ;  as  indeed  in  any  proper  act 
of  judgment,  a  proposition  is  still  the  object ;  wherein  one 
thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  another.  And  the  truth  of 
this  proposition  is  the  thing  to  be  judged;  that  afflictions, 
such  afflictions  or  temptations  as  the  apostle  speaks  of,  are 
really  matter  of  joy.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we 
open  to  you  this  proposition  as  the  object  of  the  judgment 
here  to  be  made.  Particularly  that  we, — 1.  Consider  what 
is  supposed  here  to  be  matter  of  joy  ;  namely,  afflictions, 
for  the  sake  of  trial:  then — 2.  We  shall  open  to  3'ou  that 
which  is  affirmed,  or  supposed,  concerning  temptations; 
namely,  that  they  are  matter  of  joy;  and  then — 3.  The 
manner  of  the  agreement  of  the  one  of  these  to  the 
other. 

1.  Let  us  consider  what  it  is  that  is  supposed  by  the 
apostle  to  be  matter  of  joy ;  namely,  temptations,  or  afflic- 
tions for  trial's  sake.  Not  any  man's  afflictions,  but  those 
that  befall  a  Christian  ;  not  any  afflictions  of  a  Christian 
neither,  but  those  which  are  laid  upon  him  for  the  sake  of 
trial,  as  the  word  {neipciapiots)  used  in  the  text  doth  plainly 
import.  For  it  is  one  very  well  known,  and  very  useful 
and  necessary  distinction  of  afflictions,  that  they  are  either 
corrective,  even  unto  the  people  of  God,  or  else  tentative. 
This  is  not  a  distinction  of  afflictions  considered  in  their 
natures,  but  taken  from  the  end  thereof:  for  in  their  na- 
tures they  may  be  the  very  same,  as  the  afflictions  of  good 
men  and  bad  men  may  be. 

Divers  temptations  are  mentioned:  which  implieth  not 
only  multitude,  as  to  number;  but  variety,  as  to  kind. 
There  may  be  the  same  kinds  of  them  inflicted,  for  either 
the  one  or  other  of  those  ends.  So  that  the  distinction  I 
mention  to  you  is  not  of  their  natures,  but  it  is  taken  from 
.something  extrinsical ;  as  the  end  of  any  thing  is  extrinsi- 
cal to  the  thmg  itself.  God  doth  sometimes  lay  on  afflic- 
tions to  try,  and  sometimes  to  correct  or  chastise,  his  peo- 
ple. The  principle  of  those  afflictions,  that  are  for  the 
sake  of  correction,  is  displeasure  and  paternal  justice; 
which  God  doth  exercise  upon  his  own  family,  and  among 
his  own  children.  And  they  have  been  wont,  as  indeed 
they  ought,  so  to  understand  the  matter.  Thus  says  the 
prophet  Micah,  in  the  name  of  the  people ;  "  I  will  bear  the 
indignation  of  the  Lord,  because  I  have  sinned  against 
him,"  Micah  vii.  9.  And  his  anger  is  sometimes  said  to 
smoke,  and  continue  long  to  do  so;  as  several  expressions 
in  Scripture,  that  I  might  turn  to,  import.  But  when  the 
afflictions  are  to  try,  the  principle  thereof  is  not  displeasure ; 
but  wisdom,  and  sovereign  good  pleasure.  In  this  case,  I 
say.  the)^  are  to  be  resolved  into  wise  and  holy  sovereignty, 
not  anger,  as  their  principle. 

Now  it  is  concerning  afflictions  so  designed,  or  directed 
to  this  end,  namely,  for  trial,  that  the  attribute  here  In  the 
text  must  be  understood ;  ihat  is,  that  they  are  matter  of  all 
joy,  and  are  to  be  so  accounted.  And  because  we  must 
take  the  state  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  understand  the  apos- 
tle speaking  not  of  punitive  but  tentative  afflictions,  as 
such;  therefore  we  are  a  little  more  concerned  to  inquire 
in  every  case,  how  we  may  be  able  to  discern  when  any 
affliction,  or  series  of  afflictions,  are  brought  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  or  upon  a  particular  person,  for  the  sake  of 
trial.  For  the  stress  of  the  whole  business  lies  upon  the 
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right  understanding  of  this  mmter,  and  is  the  main  thing 
we  have  to  do  in  stating  of  the  truth  before  us. 

In  order  to  it  therefore,  you  must  know  that  though  these 
two  notions  of  afflictions,  to  wit,  corrective  and  tentative, 
are  very  distinct ;  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  are 
always  to  be  separated.  It  is  very  possible  that  an  afflic- 
tion, or  a  state  of  affliction,  may  come  upon  a  good  man 
for  both  these  ends  at  once;  but  it  is  impossible  that  both 
these  ends  should,  at  any  time,  be  principal.  When  both 
these  ends  do  fall  in  together,  so  that  afflictions  are  sent 
both  to  correct  and  also  to  try;  yet  still  one  of  them  only  is 
the  principal  end,  and  it  is  from  thence  that  the  denomina- 
tion is  to  be  taken.  As  for  instance;  that  affliction  is  to 
be  called  tentative,  or  that  .state  of  affliction  is  to  bear  the 
name  of  temptation  or  trial,  when  this  appears  to  be  the 
chief  end,  which  God  designed  and  aimed  at,  in  ordering 
such  a  state  of  things  to  be  the  lot  of  his  people,  or  of  this 
or  that  per.son.  But  when  the  principal  end  appears  to  be 
their  chastisement,  then  they  are  to  be  accounted  correct- 
ive afflictions;  or  punishments,  and  judgments,  as  these  ex- 
pressions are  also  used  with  respect  to  the  people  of  God. 
But  yet  it  may  be  said,  "  How  shall  we  know  which  end 
is  principal,  when  an  afflictive  condition  comes  to  be  the 
lot  of  any  of  God's  people  1" 

This  case  cannot  be  very  distinctly  and  particularly 
spoken  to  now,  for  that  would  take  up  all  our  time.  I 
shall  only  say  this  one  thing  to  it  at  present,  which  is  very 
plain  and  clear,  and  I  doubt  not  satisfactory  to  every  one 
that  seriously  attends  to  it.  When  the  people  of  God,  who 
are  in  a  state  of  affliction,  have  been  and  still  are  in  a  de- 
clension, as  to  matters  of  religion;  or  when  this  and  that 
person  can  reflect,  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  some  very 
great  enormity,  some  more  notable  transgression,  and  an 
affliction  befalls  them;  why,  truly,  in  this  case  thej'  have 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  look  upon  this  affliction  as 
punitive;  that  is,  as  principally  designed  for  correction. 
But  if  the  state  of  the  church  of  God,  when  such  an  afflict- 
ed condition  falls  out  to  be  their  lot,  is  spiritually  good ; 
that  is,  if  they  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  ordinary,  or  under  no  very  observable  delin- 
quencv  and  decay  in  their  spiritual  state;  then  the  course 
of  afflictions,  which  they  at  such  a  time  fall  under,  is 
chiefly  tentative ;  or  to  be  reckoned  as  sent  principally  for 
the  sake  of  trial. 

And  truly  if  we  look  into  the  afflictions  which  befell  the 
people  of  God  in  common,  at  different  ages,  you  will  find, 
by  what  you  have  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  concern- 
ing the  church  in  those  da^ys,  (which  consisted  of  the  Jews 
for  the  most  part,)  that  miseries  always  befell  them,  when 
they  were  in  a  state  of  apostacy  from  God,  or  some  more 
notable  defection  ;  which  therefore  constant]}- passed  under 
the  notion  of  corrections,  or  chastisements  and  punish- 
ments, upon  that  account.  But  as  to  what  we  find  recorded 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  church  of  God  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, (which  you  know  gives  us  an  account  only  of  a 
small  space  of  time)  those  afflictions  and  suflerinss  befell 
good  men,  at  a  time  when  the  church  of  God  was  in  its  best 
state;  and  when  there  was  most  of  the  vigour,  the  power, 
and  spirit  of  religion,  that  ever  was  known.  Therefore 
we  have  most  reason  to  look  upon  the  afflictions,  that  be- 
fell them,  as  desij^nedly  tentative;  whereupon  it  is  that 
you  have  afflictions  more  usually  spoken  of,  in  the  New 
Testament,  under  the  notion  of  trials  and  temptations. 

So  that  this  is  a  short  and  summary  account  that  I  give 
you  of  this  matter :  afflictions  befall  persons  for  correction, 
when  they  are  in  their  worst  stale ;  for  trial,  when  they  are 
in  their  best.  And  now  you  have  the  state  of  the  subject 
(as  far  as  it  is  necessary)  cleared  up  to  you.  But  concern- 
ing afliictions  it  is  said,  when  it  is  discernible  that  they  are 
principally  tentative,  that  they  are  to  be  accounted  matter 
of  all  joy."   And, 

2.  This  is  the  thing  spoken  of  this  subject,  "which  we 
are  now  to  speak  to ;  we  are  to  reckon  these  afflictions  joy, 
oM  joy.  We  shall  need  to  say  but  little  here.  This  joy,  if 
we'take  in  the  term  all  with  it  especially,  includeth  these 
two  things;  to  wit,  complacency,  and  gloriation  :  a  being 
well  pleased  with  these  afflictions,  and  also  a  visible  glory- 
ing upon  such  an  account.  It  is  true  indeed  these  things 
are  wont  to  be  expres.sed  by  two  different  words,  (Xapo, 
and  'AyaWiaaii,)  whereas  we  have  but  one  in  the  text.  You 
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have  them  put  together  by  our  Saviour  when  he  pro- 
nounces blessedness  on  them  who  sutler  persecution  for 
righteousness  sake ;  "  Rejoice,"  (says  he)  "  and  be  exceed- 
in?  glad,"  Matt.  v.  10,  11,  1*2.  There  is  inward  pleasure, 
an'inward  sense  of  pleasure,  and  a  certain  kind  of  triumph, 
that  appear  and  show  forth  themselves  in  conjunction. 
And  when  it  is  said,  that  we  are  to  account  it  all  joy,  when 
we  fall  into  such  temptations,  it  implies,  that  we  are  to 
comprehend  both  these  together  in  the  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion. In  which  expression,  we  are  indeed  to  understand 
joy  objectively,  as  is  usual,  and  so  very  obvious  that  I  need 
not  hint  it  to  you  ;  not,  I  say,  the  act,  but  the  matter  of  joy, 
as  we  before  explained  it  to  you. 

3.  We  have  further  to  consider,  concerning  this  propo- 
sition, the  agreement  of  the  object  with  the  subject  of  it. 
How  comes  it  to  be  truly  said  of  afflictions,  that  they  are 
matter  of  all  joy  1  How  do  these  agree  together  1  It  is  very 
plain  it  is  not"^a  natural  agreement;  it  is  no  agreement 
arising  from  any  affinity  that  these  afflictions  have,  in  their 
own  nature,  unto  joy.  Nothing  more  remote  than  afflic- 
tion, and  joy.  Affliction  "  for  the  present  is  not  joyous,  but 
grievous,"  Heb.  xii.  II.  Therefore  that  which  connects 
them  must  be  something  extrinsical ;  somewhat  which  God 
puts  in  the  case,  so  as  wholly  to  alter  it  from  what  it  would 
else  be  in  its  natural  state.  But  this  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  show  by  and  by,  when  we  speak  to  the  grounds  of 
it,  which  we  are  to  come  to  presently. 

II.  Having  considered  the  object,  we  are  now  to  consider 
the  nature  of  this  judgment.  The  apostle  bids  us  so  to  ac- 
count such  afflictions,  as  we  have  considered,  all  joy,  as 
that  this  may  be  a  fixed  kind  of  judgment  with  us;  for  so 
the  word  hyno^aijOe  signifies.  I  shall  particularly  say  but 
these  two  things  about  it: 

1.  That  it  must  be  a  judgment  spiritually  enlightened,  a 
judgment  that  is  irradiated  by  a  divine  light  shining  upon 
it,  by  which  the  truth  of  the  thing  might  be  discerned; 
which  otherwise  would  go  for  a  paradox,  and  that  the 
most  incredible  one  that  ever  was  heard  of.  It  must  be  a 
heavenly  divine  light,  which  must  inform  that  judgment 
that  shall  be  able  to  discern  the  truth  here  asserted,  that 
these  trying  afflictions  are  matter  of  joy.     And, 

2.  It  mustbea  judgment  spiritually  actuated  and  enliven- 
ed, that  so  it  may  become  a  practical  judgment.  By  the 
former  means  it  comes  to  be  a  clear  judgment,  when  divine 
light  once  shines  in  the  mind,  so  as  that  the  truth  of  this 
matter  appears  very  clear;  by  the  latter  means  it  comesto 
be  a  practical  judgment,  that  is,  such  as  is  impressive  of  a 
proportionable  correspondent  frame  of  heart,  which  is  that 
which  the  apostle  chiefly  intends  here.  For  it  would  do 
persons  but  little  good,  to  have  such  a  notion  only  hover- 
ing in  their  minds  concerning  afflictions,  that  they  are 
matter  of  joy;  this  would  be  but  a  cold  business.  The 
word  C0U7U  here  in  the  text,  is  taken  from  the  word 
{lyeiwviKov,  from  whence  that  phrase  is  taken,  which  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  leading  faculty  and  power  of  the  soul.  But 
there  is  nothing  leading  where  nothing  follows;  the  one 
implies  the  other.  It  is  therefore  implied  here  that  thi.^ 
must  be  such  a  judgment  as  commands  what  is  duly  and 
properly  the  subject  of  it,  and  what  ought  to  be  command- 
ed ;  namely,  the  heart,  and  will,  and  affections  of  the  soul. 
It  implies  that  a  person  willingl}'  bear'a  temper  of  spirit, 
proportionable  to  this  judgment ;  that  is,  maintain  a  holy 
cheerfulness  and  vigour,  and  liveliness  of  spirit,  through 
the  whole  course  of  such  an  afflicted  state,  as  may  happen 
to  be  his  lot.  Such  a  judgment  it  is  that  being  enlightened 
from  above  is  in  some  measure  clear,  and  does  not  sutler 
us  to  be  always  in  the  dark,  puzzled  and  entangled  in  our 
thoughts  about  the  matter.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  judgment 
that  being  actuated  by  a  divine  power  ought  to  be  practi- 
cal, proportionable  and  conformable  to  itself;  that  so  we 
may  carry  ourselves  in  a  state  of  affliction,  as  though  we 
judj^ed  in  this  case,  that  it  is  matter  of  great  joy  that  we 
are  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  this. 

Thus  now  you  have  the  state  of  the  truth  in  reference  to 
the  things  propounded  to  be  opened,  concerning  the  .subject 
spoken  of,  and  particularly  the  nature  of  the  judgment 
that  is  to  be  made  concerning  the  afflictions  that  befall 
good  men;  which,  as  I  have  shown,  must  be  spiritually 
enlightened,  and  so  spiritually  enlightened  as  to  be  a  prac- 
tical principle  in  the  soul. 


Secondly,  I  now  proceed  to  the  next  general  head  to 
be  spoken  to,  after  having  stated  this  truth;  and  that  is, to 
give  you  the  grounds  of  it.  What  should  be  the  ground 
of  this,  that  to  a  true  judgment  such  afflictions  as  these  are 
should  be  matter  of  joy  1  1  can  but  just  touch  at  what  re- 
quires to  be  largely  insisted  upon.  In  general,  if  this  be 
our  case,  that  we  are  Christians  exercised  with  tentative 
afllictions,  we  are  to  count  them  all  joy,  if  we  would  judge 
rationally  and  prudently,  both  upon  God's  account,  and 
our  own. 

I.  On  God's  account ;  and  you  have  no  reason  to  think 
it  strange,  that  this  should  be  alleged  as  a  ground  of  a 
Christian's  rejoicing  in  temptations.  For  God  and  good 
men  are  no  such  strangers  to  one  another,  but  that  where- 
in his  interest  is  concerned  and  advantaged,  they  have 
real  matter  of  joy,  both  upon  the  account  of  their  relation 
to  him,  and  the  determination  of  their  spirits  towards  him 
and  his  interest.  Now  his  interest  is  manifestly  concerned 
to  great  advantage  in  this  case;  and  by  this  means  it 
hath  always  been  promoted,  and  his  glory  hath  shone 
forth  illustriously  through  the  trials  that  have  befallen  his 
people. 

If  we  speak  of  the  glory  of  God,  which  is  capable  of 
being  given  to  him;  which  cannot  be  the  glory  that  is  es- 
sential to  his  being,  but  his  extrinsical,  or  adventitious 
glory,  it  may  be  said  to  lie  in  these  two  things :  namely, 
in  tile  display  thereof,  and  in  the  agnition  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  glory  upon  that  display.  That  is  all  we 
can  make  of  glorifying  God,  and  of  his  being  glorified  in 
the  world;  that  there  is  a  lustre  shining  forth,  or  a  visible 
glorious  representation  of  him  made;  and  then,  that  this 
be  acknowledged,  or  taken  notice  of,  and  he  be  confessed 
hereupon  to  be  glorious.  Why  both  these  are  concerned, 
whenever  it  falls  out  to  be  the  lot  of  his  people  to  be  exer- 
cised with  tentative  afflictions. 

1.  There  is  a  most  visible  display  of  his  glory  in  this 
ca.se;  to  wit,  the  glory  of  his  power,  of  his  wisdom,  of  his 
goodness,  of  his  faithfulness  and  truth,  both  in  sustaining 
and  delivering  his  afflicted  ones.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
glory  resting  upon  them  in  such  a  time  and  state  as  thai 
is.  "  If  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ,  hapjiy 
are  ye,"  1  Pet.  iv.  14.  Men  cast  upon  you  reproach,  God 
puts  a  glory  upon  you;  for,  as  St.  Peter  expresses  it,  "the 
Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  resteth  upon  yon:"  it  stays  and 
abides  with  you,  and  hath  a  fixed  settled  residence  upon 
you.  Agreeable  hereunto  is  the  tenor  of  that  prayer  ol 
St.  Paul  for  the  Colossians:  "  That  ye  might  be  strength- 
ened with  all  might,  according  to  his  glorious  power,  unto 
all  patience,  and  long-suffering,  with  joy  fulness;  giving 
thanks  unto  the  Father,  who  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,"  Colos.  i. 
11,  12.  Here  is  a  very  great  display  of  the  Divine  glory 
in  this  case.     And, 

2.  The  agnition  or  acknowledgment  thereof  is  wont  to 
ensue,  which  is  the  other  thing  considerable  in  God's  being 
glorified.  Such  as  feel  supports  from  God  in  their  afflic- 
tions, do  highly  magnify  him  in  their  spirits;  yea,  and 
iiiany  times  his  glory  is  acknowledged  by  afflicting  ene- 
mies themselves.  They  are  made  to  confess  that  they 
have  to  do  with  somewhat  they  cannot  master,  a  spirit  that 
is  too  hard  for  them,  even  an  invincible  spirit.  They  are 
made  to  own  and  confess  that  greater  is  he  .that  is  in  the 
sufferers,  than  he  that  is  in  this  world. 

I  have  sometimes  taken  notice  in  the  histories  of  former 
times,  concerning  the  persecutions  that  befell  the  people  of 
God  more  than  once,  that  this  expression  hath  been  used 
in  tho.se  cases,  "  The  devil  is  in  them  ;"  that  is,  a  more 
than  an  ordinary  spirit.  They  could  not  but  believe  it 
was  somewhat  more  than  the  .spirit  of  a  man  that  support- 
ed them  ;  but  if  they  called  it  by  any  olhfr  name,  they 
must  have  reproached  themselves,  and  acknowledged  that 
they  were  fighters  against  God.  However,  they  could  not 
hut  have  a  secret  conviction,  (and  it  appears  sometimes 
they  had  so,)  that  it  was  an  almighty  Spirit  they  were 
fighting  against,  when  they  were  dealing  with  the  people 
of  God  in  this  kind. 

This  then  is  the  ground  of  joy  to  the  patients  themselves, 
that  though  they  .sufllHr,  yet  God  is  glorified.  His  glory 
shineth  through  all  the  clouds  and  darkness  that  involve 
them,  and  wherein  they  are  in  wrapt.    The  apostle  speaks 
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a*  if  he  did  not  care  what  became  of  him,  so  that  Christ 
might  be  but  magnified  by  him,  living  or  dying,  Phil. 
i.  20. 

II.  I  now  come  to  show  that  good  men,  exercised  with 
such  afflictions  as  the  apostle  speaks  of,  ought  to  rejoice  in 
them  on  their  own  account ;  not  only  because  of  the  glory 
that  redounds  to  God  thereby,  but  also  because  of  the  ad- 
vantage that  accrues  to  themselves;  which  is  twofold, 
namely,  reputative  and  real. 

I.  A  repntative  advantage  accrues  to  them  from  hence  : 
for  it  is  an  honour  and  dignity  put  upon  them  to  be  called 
to  suffer  on  this  account,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  trial.  As 
I  remember,  a  heathen  moralist  says,  "  A  soldier  who  is 
one  of  the  number  selected  or  picked  out  to  go  upon  some 
very  hazardous  enterprise,  if  he  be  one  of  true  fortitude 
and  real  valour,  he  will  not  say,  '  Impcra.lor  de  vie  malt 
meruit,  sed  bene  judicavit.'  My  general  discovers  a  good 
opinion  of  me,  and  so  he  puts  the  honour  of  such  a  service 
upon  me."  So  when  God  thinks  fit  to  exercise  his  people 
in  a  way  of  trial,  he  puts  an  honour  upon  them,  saying; 
"  Come  forth,  now,  you  shall  be  my  champions,  you  shall 
be  the  buts  and  marks  against  which  all  the  power  and 
malice  of  devils  and  men  shall  be  directed,  and  yet  I  will 
make  you  stand."  A  poor  bruised  reed,  God  is  able  to 
make  to  stand,  as  in  another  case  is  said  concerning  a  weak 
Christian.  A  reed  that  is  bruised,  and  hangs  its  head,  is 
capable  of  being  made  to  stand  against  all  the  storms  and 
rage  of  earth  and  hell.  "  You,"  as  if  he  had  said,  "  are 
some  of  my  instruments,  which  I  will  make  use  of  to  baflle 
hell  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness.  I  will  make  them, 
even  by  you,  confess  themselves  outdone." 

Here  then  is  a  great  reputative  advantage,  an  honour 
and  dignity  put  upon  good  men,  to  come  forth  as  God's 
own  champions;  to  contend  on  his  behalf  against  every 
adversary  and  power  in  a  way  of  affliction  ;  that  so  they 
may  overcome  them  by  the  bjood  of  Jesus  and  the  word 
of  his  testimony,  not  loving  their  lives  even  to  the  death. 
This  is  some  of  the  honour  of  these  saints  of  God.  And 
if  it  had  not  been  accounted  so  in  former  days,  we  should 
not  have  had,  among  the  writings  of  some  of  the  ancients, 
consolations  writ  purposely  to  them  who  missed  of  mar- 
tyrdom ;  whose  lot  it  was  to  be  delivered,  and  not  to  fall 
as  martyrs,  in  the  common  day  of  trial.     And  then, 

2.  There  is  a  real  advantage  accruing  from  afflictions  or 
temptations  of  this  nature,  both  present  and  eternal.  They 
that  are  exercised  with  them  get  great  advantage  by  them 
at  present,  and  foresee  that  they  are  like  to  do  so  here- 
after ;  as  is  instanced  in  one  particular  in  the  words  im- 
mediately following  my  text.  "  My  brethren,  count  it  all 
joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations;  knowing  that 
the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.  But  let  patience 
have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire, 
wanting  nothing,"  J^mes  i.'2,  3,  4.  So  that  at  the  long 
run  they  tend  to  their  consummation  and  perfection.  But 
first  it  is  said,  "  knowing  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  work- 
eth patience  ;"  which  carries  its  intimation  along  with  it, 
that  this  one  single  advantage  or  tram  by  the  trial  of  faith, 
even  the  grace  of  patience,  countervails  all  evils  whatever 
which  such  trials  can  bring  upon  them. 

And  certainly  it  is  so.  ii  it  be  considered  what  a  heaven 
patience  carrieth  in  it;  namely,  that  meekness,  that  sub- 
jection to  the  Father  of  spiri's,  that  complacency  in  his 
will,  that  holy  fortitude  and  greatness  of  mind,  which,  I 
say,  patience  carries  in  itself  So  that  if  a  man  had  lost 
all  that  ever  he  had  in  the  world,  and  got  patience,  he  is  a 
great  gamer.  Such  a  one  is  refined,  and  purged,  and 
shines  so  much  the  more  gloriouslv,  as  a  star  in  the  higher 
region,  or  the  upper  firmament.  But  this  is  only  a  leading 
thing  to  the  universal  gain,  which  they,  who  are  spiritual, 
have  in  other  respects ;  for  upon  this  improvement  of 
patience  the  whole  inward  man  partakes  of  so  much  the 
more  strength,  vigour,  sprightliness,  and  activity.  Spiritual 
strength  and  soundness  are  thereby  throughout  promoted  ; 
.so  that  they  have  great  reason  to  glory  with  respect  to  the 
present  gain  and  advantage,  accruing  from  their  afflictions. 

And  then  with  respect  to  hereafter,  what  matter  of  joy 
and  glory  to  think  how  all  will  he  compensated  to  them 
in  the  other  world  !  The  "  light  afflictions,  which  are  hut 
for  a  moment,  work  out  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  gloiv."  2  Cor.  iv.  17.     Jf  M-e  suffer  with 


Christ,  we  shall  be  also  glorified  together ;  "  for  I  reckon," 
says  the  apostle,  (this  is  the  computation  I  make,)  "  that 
the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed,"  Rom.  viii. 
17,  18.  These  are  things  not  to  be  mentioned  the  .same 
day,  one  with  the  other,  for  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween them. 

Therefore  you  see  how  it  is  that  this  same  joy  doth 
guide  itself,  and  which  wayJhe  eye  of  the  soul  is  directed 
to  the  exercise  of  it :  not  to  pore  upon  afllictions  alone, 
but  to  consider  them  as  subservient  to  glory.  Thus  says 
the  apostle,  "We  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God." 
And  then  it  presently  follows  too,  "  We  rejoice  in  tribu- 
lations also  ;"  Rom.  v.  2,  &c.  that  is,  considered  with  and 
in  their  subserviency  to  future  glory.  And  this  it  is  that 
makes  them  the  matter  of  the  highest  joy. 

But  I  would  say  something  by  way  of  Use,  though  the 
time  hath  almo.st  overslipt  me.  Sundry  things  might  be 
inferred  from  hence,  which  I  shall  but  name  to  3'ou. 

I.  Since  this  judgment,  and  the  temper  of  spirit  agreea- 
ble thereto,  are  peculiar  to  the  case  of  trials  or  tentative 
afflictions,  they  must  be  necessarily  otherwise  where  af- 
flictions are  visibly  punitive,  and  principally  of  a  chasti- 
sing nature.  As  this  judgment,  namely,  to  count  them  all 
joy,  answers  the  one  ca.se;  so  truly  deep  humiliation  can- 
not but  answer  the  other:  even  very  deep  humiliation, 
abasing  oneself  and  lying  low,  and  owning  that  the 
holy,  righteous,  jealous  Godispimishing  them  for  the  evil 
they  have  done.  For  in  this  case  he  is  dealing  with  his 
children  another  way  ;  he  is  not  arraying  them  with  glory, 
but  clothing  them  with  shame,  before  all  the  world.  And 
therefore  it  is  a  season  for  them  to  be  deeply  humbled 
whenever  that  appears  to  be  their  stated  case.  Though  to 
such  persons  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  pleasure,  arising 
from  the  hope  that  God  will  bring  such  a  stale  out  of  it 
(out  of  their  sin  and  suffering)  as  shall  turn  into  matter  of 
joy  afterwards.  But  the  occasion  of  joy  in  such  a  case  is 
more  occult,  and  remote  ;  and  is  wrapt  up  in  a  great  deal 
more  visible  matter  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  humiliation, 
when  it  appears  that  an  afflicted  state  is  brought  upon 
them  purposely  for  punishment  and  rebuke.     And  again, 

II.  We  may  infer  hence,  that  mere  patience  is  not 
enough  for  Christians  under  trying  afflictions.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  merely  patient;  they  are  to  account  their 
condition  all  joy.  Therefore  the  apostle  pra)'s  that  more 
patience  might  be  granted  to  the  Colossians,  in  the  place 
mentioned  before  ;  that  they  might  suffer  with  joyfuJhess, 
and  give  thanks  to  him  who  had  made  them  meet  to  be 
partakers  of  the  mheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  Col.  i. 
10 — 14.  He  writes  there  to  such  as  were  likely  to  meet 
with,  or  to  have,  very  little  of  any  earthly  inheritance ; 
rather  to  lose  what  they  had,  for  the  sake  of  Christ:  and 
he  intimates  that  it  was  not  enough  for  them  to  be  merely 
content,  or  patient  under  such  a  loss,  but  it  wa-s  suitable  to 
their  state  to  be  in  a  high  triumph  and  exultaticJh  of  spirit 
upon  this  account ;  because  God  was  thereby  making  them 
meet  for  another  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light.  Those 
Christians  do  not  quit  themselves  well,  nor  as  becomes 
them,  who  do  only  not  murmur  or  repine  that  they  are 
tried  by  afflictions:  for  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  in  the 
midst  of  all  such  exercises,  is  to  thank  God,  and  rejoice  in 
the  thoughts  of  what  they  are  to  enjoy ;  namel)',  an  inlierit- 
ance  with  the  saints  in  their  pure,  lightsome,  peaceful, 
blissful  regions.  "What  an  inheritance  have  I  above! 
Blessed  be  God,  though  I  lose  all  I  have  in  this  world, 
while  he  is  making  me  meet  for  such  an  inheritance^  and 
makes  it  evident  he  hath  such  a  design  in  hand  as  this 
upon  me !" 

III.  We  learn  too,  that  to  be  impatient  and  repining 
upon  the  account  of  afflictions,  is  greatly  intolerable.  To 
be  patient  merely,  is  not  enough;  to  be  impatient,  is  sim- 
plicity, folly,  and  sin.  It  is  intolerable  that  we  should 
think  we  are  ill  dealt  with,  when  we  are  exercised  with 
such  afflictions  as  are  designed  onl)'  for  the  sake  of  trial. 
But  I  cannot  stay  on  this  head. 

IV.  We  learii,  that  joy  is  most  exceedingly  connatural 
to  true  living  religion.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  demon- 
stration of  it  than  this,  that  there  can  be  no  state,  exter- 
nally so  bad,  that  can  make  their  joy  unseasonable:  or 
that"  can  make  it  an  incongruous  or  unfitting  thing  for 
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them  to  rejoice.  To  have  a  disposition  unto  spiritual  and 
heavenly  joy  is  a  thing  very  intimate  lo  the  con^titmion  ot 
a  true  Christian.  That  must  needs  he  a  very  strong,  pre- 
dominant, prevailing  principle  in  any  thing,  w hich  converts 
and  tarns  that  which  is  ol'  an  opposite  nature  into  nutri- 
ment to  itself;  such  is  the  joy  as  can  even  I'eed  upon  and 
maintain  itself  out  of  afllictions.  God's  people  can  rejoice 
not  onlv  notwithstanding  they  are  afflicted,  but  because 
thev  are  so  afflicted.  The  divers  temptations  they  are  ex- 
ercised with  are  counted  the  matter  of  their  joy.  And  we 
may  yet  further  infer  hence, 

V.  That  there  is  something  very  peculiar  in  living  true 
Christianity.  For  how  odd  a  sound  doth  this  carry  to  an 
unchristian  ear,  and  how  uncouth  a  taste  to  an  unchristian 
heart,  that  afflictions  are  to  be  made  and  accounted  matter 
of  joy.  But  it  is  past  all  doubt  that  there  is  a  real  truth 
in  the  matter.  We  find  that  it  hath  been  so ;  and  that  this 
is  not  a  mere  notion  that  hovers  in  the  air,  but  is  a  practi- 
cal thing,  and  has  been  a  tried  case.  Do  not  we  read  of 
the  apostles'  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to 
sufTer  shame  for  the  name  of  Chiist  1  Acts  v.  41.  This  was 
not  only  so  in  their  account,  but  was  really  so.  So  we  are 
told  of  the  believing  Hebrews,  that  they  took  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  Heb.  x.  34.  What !  for  a  man  to 
rejoiceto  be  undone"?  A  strange  paradox  that  any,  who 
was  not  seriously  a  Christian,  should  count  this  matter  of 
joy  !  Therefore  true  Christianity  hath  somewhat  peculiar 
to  itself  belonging  to  it.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing, 
which  lies  without  the  compass  and  comprehension  of  all, 
who  do  not  experimentally  know  it. 

Before  I  close,  there  are  two  things  I  would  say  to  you 
by  way  of  counsel. 

'  1.  Labour  to  fix  this  judgment  in  general  upon  your 
minds.  Let  it  not  seem  to  you  as  an  uncouth  incredible 
thing.  It  is  a  most  certain  truth,  that  afflictions  in  some 
cases  may  most  reasonably  be  matter  of  joy.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  when  we  cannot  obliain  so  much  of  ourselves  as  to 
receive  this  notion,  and  to  believe  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
implied.  For  wlien  we  are  bid  to  count  so,  it  is  implied 
that  it  is  really  so;  that  is,  that  afflictions  in  such  a  case, 
namely,  for  the  sake  of  trial,  are  matter  of  joy.  But  our 
spirits  boggle  at  this;  we  cannot  tell  how  to  receive  or 
entertain  it.     And  then, 

2.  Endeavour  that  it  may  be  3'^our  judgment  with  appli- 
cation to  yourselves  and  your  own  state  and  case.  And 
we  must  here  take  notice  to  you  of  what  is  m  itself  most 
obvious,  that  when  we  are  directed  to  cotmt  it  all  joy  when 
we  fall  into  divers  temptations,  we  are  also  directed  to  do 
whatever  is  necessarily  pre-supposed  hereunto.  It  is  never 
to  be  imagined  or  thought,  that  one  Avho  lives  in  sin,  who 
is  a  secure,  carnal,  earthly-minded  creature,  and  a  stranger 
to  God  and  heaven,  if  any  affliction  should  come  upon  him, 
that  he  must  off-hand  count  it  a  matter  of  joy.  No,  there  is 
something^must  intervene.  What  then  is  it  we  should 
apply  ourselves  to  1  Why,  to  endeavour  to  get  into  a  safe 
state  of  soul,  and  that  things  may  be  so  with  us  God-ward, 
that  if  ever  it  come  to  be  our  case  to  be  afflicted  we  maybe 
able  to  pass  this  judgment,  so  clear  and  satisfied  as  to 
impress  the  heart,  that  afflictions  are  to  be  counted  all  joy, 
and  in  such  a  case  may  actually  ourselves  rejoice. 

I  thought  to  have  insisted  on  sundry  things  here,  but 
have  not  time.  Yet  I  must  observe,  that  to  get  our  states 
clear  with  respect  to  God,  and  to  keep  and  maintain  our 
consciences  both  clean  and  quiet,  are  necessary  to  such  a 
happy  state  as  to  able  to  rejoice  in  adversity.  Then  we 
shall  suffer  without  grudging,  and  with  rejoicing  for  the 
sake  of  Christ.  How  impossible  is  it  ever  to  rejoice  in  an 
afflicted  condition,  till  we  have  hearts  brought  under  the 
power  of  a  self-denying  spirit ;  till  we  are  mortified  to  this 
world,  and  our  spirits  loosened  and  disengaged  from  every 
thing  terrene !  The  man  whose  heart  cleaveth  to  this  earth  ; 
who  is  taken  with  an  ample  estate,  an  opulent  trade,  a  neat 
habitation,  all  desirable  comforts  and  accommodations;  the 
man,  I  say,  who  is  so  taken  up  with  these  things  that  his 
life  is  bound  up  in  them,  cannot  endure  the  thought,  upon 
any  terms,  of  suflfering  in  these  kinds  ;  it  is  death  to  him  to 
think  of  it.  But  if  a  man's  spirit  be  once  divested  of  an 
earthlv  frame,  and  can  tell  how  to  digest  the  thoughts  of 
being  undone,  he  may  rejoice,  and  say  ;  "  What  am  I,  that 
I  may  not  be  undone  1  have  not  manv  as  good  as  I  been 
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undone  1  who  had  as  good  an  estate,  lived  in  as  good 
credit  in  the  world  1  Why  may  not  I  be  poor,  come  into 
straits,  be  destitute  of  friends,  and  exposed  to  wants  as  well 
as  others  V  When  a  man  by  familiar  converse  with  these 
objects  hath  reconciled  his  spirit  to  them,  so  that  he  can 
digest  these  things,  then  he  is  in  away  to  rejoice  in  such  a 
case,  when  it  comes  to  be  his,  and  is  able  to  say ;  "  Blessed 
be  God  that  I  have  an  estate  to  sacrifice  for  Christ !  that  I 
had  liberty,  and  had  still  a  life,  to  sacrifice  for  him,  when- 
ever he  calls  for  it."  If  we  did  but  thus  labour  beforehand 
to  inure  ourselves  to  such  thoughts  as  these ;  if  we  did  but 
put  the  case  frequently  and  make  the  supposition  familiar 
to  ourselves,  "What  if  we  were  to  live  in  a  wilderness  1 
dwell  in  a  cave  of  the  earth  1  What  if  we  were  to  go  up 
and  down  helpless,  living  upon  Providence  for  daily  bread  1" 
When  we  had,  1  say,  used  ourselves  to  think  thus,  and 
made  the  matter  familiar  to  ourselves,  we  might,  if  it  should 
come  to  be  really  our  case,  or  God  should  put  us  upon  the 
trial,  turn  it  into  a  matter  of  triumph  and  great  joy. 

And  so  likewise  it  is  highly  necessary  to  live  much  in 
heaven,  and  to  realize  thaf  state  to  ourselves  ;  not  to  make 
it  as  a  strange  country,  but  this  state  rather  in  which  we 
are.  To  a  man  that  is  abroad  in  some  foreign  country, 
which  is  full  of  war,  trouble,  and  blood,  it  is  some  comfort 
to  him  (if  he  be  certain  of  a  way  of  return)  to  think,  "  Well ! 
I  am  not  to  stay  here  long  in  this  troublesome  country;  I 
know  how  to  get  home  to  mine  own  house  in  a  peaceful 
country  ;  I  shall  find  all  quiet  there."  How  pleasant  a 
thought,  I  say,  is  this,  especially  if  a  man  is  sure  of  a  re- 
turn !  In  this  case  he  may  be  sure,  and  a  Christian  may 
say,  "My  own  country  is  a  quiet  country;  there  will  be 
nothing  but  peace,  rest,  pleasures,  and  delights  to  people  of 
God.  Here,  indeed,  I  do  not  intend  to  abide.  I  do  not 
expect  to  stay  long  here,  this  is  not  my  country."  Oh,  to 
be  here,  as  in  a  strange  country,  and  to  look  upon  that 
other,  namely,  heaven,  as  our  own;  will  make  it  possible 
to  us  not  only  to  despise,  but  even  to  rejoice  in  what  we 
meet  withal  that  is  troublesome  in  this  world,  because  it 
is  part  of  our  way  home.  It  is  indeed  a  dirty  way,  but  it 
is  our  way  notwithstanding  to  our  better  coimtry. 

I  would  enforce  all  that  has  been  said  by  a  considera- 
tion or  two,  and  so  conclude. 

1.  Think  with  yourselves  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  spi- 
rits got  into  this  frame  and  posture,  that  we  can  really 
count  it  matter  of  joy  to  fall  into  afflictions.  Oh  think,  I  say, 
how  pleasant  it  is !  For  how  happy  are  those  persons,  who 
when  they  have  a  prospect  of  great  evils  before  them,  are 
yet  not  afi-aid  of  them !  and  certainly  we  shall  not  be  afraid 
of  that,  which  we  have  an  actual  disposition  to  rejoice  in. 
In  such  a  case  we  should  be  under  the  pressure  of  no  very 
tormenting  fear.  "  They  that  hearken  to  me"  (saith  Wis- 
dom) "  shall  dwell  safely,  and  shall  be  quiet  from  the  fear 
of  evil,"  Prov.  i.  33.  He  that  has  got  to  this  pitch,  who 
can  count  it  all  joy  to  fall  into  divers  temptations,  is  arri- 
ved already  to  a  safe  dwelling  :  he  hath  so  hid  himself  in 
the  Divine  presence,  that  he  issecure  from  the  fear  of  evil. 
No  evil  can  ever  reach  him.     And  consider  again, 

2.  That  this  is  the  only  way  we  have  to  make  any  good 
or  advantage  of  a  matter  that  "is  bad  in  itself  and  in  its  own 
nature.  For  let  us  a  little  recount  ourselves.  I  believe 
there  are  few  among  us,  if  any,  that  have  not  some  pros- 
pect, more  or  less,  of  troublesome  days  a  coming;  a  very 
afflictive  condition.  Pray  what  shall  we  do  in  this  case, 
if  we  will  not  do  those  things  that  tend  to  bring  us  into  a 
capacity  of  making  this  judgment  our  own,  in  reference  to 
our  own  concernments  7  What  have  we  else  to  do"?  Would 
we  busy  our  thoughts  how  any  such  condition  shall  be 
prevented  1  Shall  that  be  our  concern!  Shall  we  try  if  we 
can  stop  the  sun,  or  alter  the  course  of  the  stars  1  Do  we 
think  to  change  the  external  posture  of  the  world  1  That 
is,  alas  !  a  hopeless  thought,  a  vain  attempt. 

But  we  have  a  nearer  and  a  possible  thing  to  do,  namely, 
togetthetemperofourownspiritsaltered;  brought  off" from 
this  world ;  pitched  upon  another  and  a  better  world.  We 
have  no  other  course  to  take.  Let  us  then  drive  the  nail 
that  will  go.  We  have  hopes  that  we  may  alter  our  spirits 
if  we  will  employ  our  power  so  to  do,  but  we  ctinnot 
change  the  times  and  the  seasons.  That  is  our  province 
and  business.  We  have  work  to  do  here.  We  have  a 
snperintendency  over  our  own  spirits  ;  here  we  are  autho- 
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rizetl ;  God  puts  us  upon  it  to  see  our  own  spirits,  that  if 
they  be  earthly,  we  may  endeavour  to  get  them  made  hea- 
venly ;  il"  impure,  holy;  if  dead,  lifely ;  if  vain,  serious. 
This  is  our  own  proper  business.  So  that  as  our  case  is, 
our  circumstances  are.  We  cannot  hope  to  avoid  suffer- 
ing, our  business  therefore  is  to  avoid  suffering  uncomfort- 
ably; this,  I  say,  is  our  great  business.  To  avoid  suffer- 
ing we  cannot  reasonably  hope,  though  we  should  resolve 
to  make  shipwreck  of  faith,  and  a  good  conscience.  For 
do  we  think,  that  all  such  persons  that  do  so  are  secure 
from  suffering  1  It  is  a  remarkable  passage  from  Scripture 
we  have  in  St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
"  There  hath  no  temptation  befallen  you,  but  such  as  is 
common  to  men."  That  is  one  consideration.  Another 
is,  "  But  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted,  above  what  you  are  able,"  &c.  I  Cor.  x.  13.  It 
is  the  former  I  would  now  speak  to;  "  No  temptation  hath 
befallen  you,  but  such  as  is  common  to  men."  As  if  he 
had  said ;  You  are  liable  to  afflictions  as  you  are  men,  not 
merely  as  you  are  Christians ;  so  that  you  cannot  cer- 
tainly save  yourselves  from  them,  though  you  should  ab- 
jure your  Christianity.  For  what  can  a  man  be  safe  from, 
that  is  common  to  man  1  These  afflictions  follow  huma- 
nity. Are  Christians  the  only  men  that  are  poorl  that 
are  crossed  1  or  in  a  prison  1  If  a  man  be  a  man  (reckon 
only  so)  he  is  liable  on  that  account  to  these  things. 
Therefore,  I  say,  since  we  have  no  way  in  the  world  to 
secure  us  from  suffering,  our  great  concern  is  to  labour 
that  we  may  suffer  in  the  most  comfortable  way  we  can ; 
so  as  that  when  it  comes  to  be  our  lot,  we  may  be  capable 
of  counting  it  all  joy.  And  then  we  are  a  thousand  times 
upon  better  terms,  than  if  we  were  sure  never  to  feel 
affliction  ;  for  that  is  only  an  external  good  ;  but  the  other 
is  a  spiritual  good.  And  these  are  to  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  and  condition  of  the  subject.  I 
hope  my  flesh,  my  body,  is  not  capable  of  so  much  hnrt, 
as  my  spirit  is  of  good.  To  be  fr^ ed  from  afflictions,  it  is 
true,  would  be  the  advantage  of  the  outward  man;  but  to 
be  able  to  bear  them  rejoicingly  is  an  advantage  to  the 
soul ;  a  thing  capable  of  greater  good  than  my  outward 
man  is  capable  of. 

Therefore  this  is  the  great  thing  that  lies  upon  us  to  do-, 
to  take  heed,  since  we  cannot  be  sure  we  shall  not  siiftcr, 
that  we  do  not  suffer  as  evil  doers;  neither  in  respect  of 
the  cause,  nor  of  the  temper  of  our  spirits :  to  take  heed 
that  we  suffer  not  so,  as  that  it  shall  be  the  effect  of  a  con- 
troversy between  God  and  us  ;  or  the  affliction  be  regarded 
as  his  coming  upon  us  wiih  anger  and  displeasure.  We 
are  to  see  to  it  that  we  have  no  rebuke  nor  anger  to  reflect 
upon;  (these  tend  to  shame,  these  are  humbling  things;) 
that  we  may  regard  his  sovereignly  and  divine  pleasure  as 
things  in  which  we  may  rejoice  and  triumph;  which  so- 
vereign pleasure  we  may  rejoicingly  comply  with,  when 
once  we  can  make  it  out,  that  the  affliction  of  our  lot  is 
principally  of  a  tentative  nature,  to  try  our  loyalty  to 
God,  and  fidelity  to  his  interest. 


SERMON  IV.* 

1  Peter  v.  10. 

But  the  God  of  all  grace,  who  haih  called  us  into  his  eternal 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus,  after  that  ye  have  suffered  aiehilc, 
make  you  perfect,  stablish,  strengtheji,  settle  you. 

I  SHALL  spend  none  of  your  time  at  all  in  looking  upon 
the  context.  And  although  there  are  many  great  truths, 
which  lie  within  the  compass  of  this  verse,  as  any  of  you 
may  easily  apprehend  at  first  sight;  I  shall  only  pitch 
upon  that  one  which  I  intend  to  insist  upon,  and  which  it 
may  be  hoped  will  be  equally  suitable  to  the  time  and  to 
our  case,  as  it  is  to  the  text.  You  may  without  further 
preface  take  it  thus  -, 

That  to  a  right  and  well-disposed  judgment,  spiritual 
improvements  and  advantages  by  sufferings,  are  more  de- 
sirable, than  a  freedom  from  those  sufferings  themselves. 
•  Preached  at  Plaisterer'a  Hall,  February  28tb,  1677, 


That  the  ground  may  be  clear,  I  shall  present  you  with 
a  supposition  or  two,  before  1  proceed  to  make  out  the 
truth  itself     As, 

First,  We  will  suppose  these  expressions,  to  wit, 
"  make  you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you,"  do  all 
of  them  hold  forth  to  us  spiritual  improvement  and  giiin. 
I  apprehend  that  none  of  you  will  doubt,  but  the  apostle 
by  these  expressions  intended  the  better  state  of  those,  to 
whom  he  wrote,  in  spiritual  respects.  We  may  suppose 
not  of  each  person  considered  absolute!}',  and  singly  ;  but 
all  considered  in  common,  that  they  might  be  brought  into 
abetter  state  with  reference  to  their  spiritual  concernments 
and  affairs ;  which  indeed  the  word  KarapriVui  doth  more 
especially  seem  to  hint  to  us.  It  signifies  the  setting  in 
joint  what  was  unjointed  before,  and  quite  out  of  frame; 
and  so  rather  imports  a  relation  to  a  community,  than  to 
a  single  person  alone.  But  take  all  together,  and  no  doubt 
the  expressions  do  intend  spiritual  improvement  and  ad- 
vantage.    And  then  again. 

Secondly,  We  may  lay  down  further  supposition,  that 
the  order  of  the  sufferings  here  mentioned  is  not  merely 
that  of  precedency  in  time,  butofsubserviency  tosome  kind 
of  cause  that  has  an  instrumental  influence  to  their  spiritual 
advantage.  "  After  that  ye  have  suffered  awhile,  or  you 
having  suffered  a  little,"  (as  the  words  may  be  read, "for 
the  word  "  after"  is  not  in  the  Greek  text,)  "  may  the  God 
of  all  grace  make  you  perfect,"  &c.  But  it  would  be  very 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  these  sufferings  should  only 
precede,  and  no  more;  or  have  only  an  idle  priority  in 
respect  of  time  ;  for  that  were  to  suppose,  that  God,  as  it 
were,  was  consenting  to  it,  that  they  should  suffer  for  no- 
thing, or  to  no  purpose.  And  therefore  we  must  conclude 
that  the  apostle  intended  to  insinuate,  that  this  precedent 
state  of  suffering  would  conduce  and  contribute  much  to 
their  spiritual  improvement;  which  he  hadprincipallj'  in 
his  eye,  on  their  behalf  These  things  being  supposed,  I 
shall  endeavour  very  briefly  to  evince  to  you, 

I.  That  a  well-informed  judgment  will  reckon,  and  does 
reckon  and  account,  as  you  have  heard,  namely,  that  spi- 
ritual improvements  and  advantages  by  sufferings  are 
more  desirable,  than  a  freedom  from  those  siifferings 
themselves.     And, 

II.  Show  you  what  reason  and  ground  it  has  so  (o 
judge.  And  this  I  shall  do  only  from  the  text,  and  with 
all  possible  brevity,  that  I  may  hasten,  to  the  use  which  I 
chiefly  intend. 

I.  That  a  well-informed  judgment  doth  reckon  spiritual 
improvements  by  sufferings  to  be  more  desirable,  than  a 
freedom  from  those  sufferings  themselves.  We  need  no 
furl  her  light  than  what  the  text  affords  us  to  make  this 
point  clear,  if  we  will  but  admit  this  twofold  considera- 
tion. 

1.  That  this  great  apostle  was  undoubtedly'  furnished 
with  wisdom  enough  to  understand  what  was  really  best 
for  these  scattered  strangers,  to  whom  he  writes  here. 
There  can  be  no  room  for  a  doubt  concerning  this.    And. 

2.  That  he  was  prompted  by  that  love,  v%-hich  wouid 
certainly  engage  him  to  pray  for  that  which  was  best  iov 
them,  according  to  his  juilgraent.  We  can,  I  saj^,  doubt 
of  neither  of  these,  if  wc  will  but  consider  that  this  prayer 
of  his  was  indited  bj'  the  Spirit  of  all  wisdom  and  love. 
We  cannot  therefore  doubt  but  that  he  both  understood 
that  to  be  best  for  them,  which  really  was  so  ;  and  that  he 
thereupon  prayed  for  that,  in  great  kindness  of  heart  to 
this  poor  people,  which  he  so  understood  to  be  best.  No 
more  need  be  said  to  evince  that  a  well-informed  judg- 
ment will  determine  thus,  that  spiritual  improvement  by 
sufferings  is  better  than  a  freedom  from  them^  and  more 
desiralile.     I  proceed  to  show, 

II.  That  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  such  a  judgment, 
which  we  may  also  see  in  the  text ;  that  is,  that  it  is  more 
desirable  to  have  sufferings  improvetl,  than  to  have  them 
presently  removed  from  us.  And  this  appears  most  suit- 
able to  that  grace  by  which  Chrisiiaus  are  called;  and 
also  to  that  glorv  uiito  which  ihey  are  called. 

Observe  the  connexion  ofthe  request,  which  the  apostle 
makes  on  the  behalf  of  these  scattered  Jews  ;  (as  we  have 
most  reason  to  suppose  them  Jews  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity j)  do  but  observe,  I  say,  the  connexion  ofthe  request, 
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■with  the  preface  to  it ;  "  The  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath 
called  you  to  his  eternal  glory  by  Jesus  Christ,  make  you 
perfect,"  &c.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  preface  in  this 
prayer  (as  it  is  usually  intended  in  all  such  prayers)  should 
carry  somewhat  or  other  in  it,  agreeable  to  the  matter  af- 
terwards prayed  for.  And  so  it  really  is  here.  For  the 
apostle  does  not  pray,  that  these  Christians  might  not  suf- 
fer ;  but  that  upon,  or  by  the  means  of^,  their  sufferings, 
tliey  might  recei^^e  that  great  and  spiritual  advantage,  of 
being  brought  into  a  more  perl'ect  and  better  state  than 
they  were  in  before;  and  gain  more  strength,  more  sta- 
bility, more  fixedness  than  ever.  And  to  pray  thus,  I 
say,  is, 

1.  Most  suitable  to  that  grace  by  which  they  had  been 
called ;  or  most  suitable  to  God,  as  he  is  the  God  of  all 
grace. 

But  it  maybe  said,  "  Is  that  suitable  to  the  gracious  na- 
ture of  God,  to  let  his  own  peculiar  people  be  abused  by  a 
vile,  wicked  world  1  to  expose  that  sort  of  persons  (who 
of  all  others  do  alone  love  him,  and  are  true  to  him  among 
}nen)  unto  violent  and  injurious  usage  from  the  rest  of 
mankind!"  Yes,  certainly;  if  we  consider  the  matter 
well,  it  is  most  suitable.  God  is,  it  is  true,  a  Father  to 
that  select  people  ;  but  consider  where  the  relation  falls, 
and  where  it  terminates.  He  is  said  in  contradistinction 
to  the  fathers  of  our  flesh,  to  be  the  Father  of  our  spirits, 
Heb.  xii.  9.  It  is  certainly  most  suitable  to  the  love  of 
God  to  let  his  owti  people  suffer,  if  you  will  allow  his  love 
to  be  correspondent  to  the  relation.  He  is  indeed  related 
to  them  as  a  Father,  but  to  what  of  them  1  To  their  spi- 
rits principally,  and  especially  to  that  spiritual  product,  or 
new  nature,  of  which  he  is  the  immediate  Author.  There 
the  relation  terminates,  to  that  he  is  chiefly  related  as  a 
Father,  and  there  his  care  and  love  goes  with  the  rela- 
tion, "  Let  it  be  well  with  their  spirits,  and  it  matters  not 
mu(;h  how  it  goes  with  them  any  where  else.  I  am  the 
Father  of  their  spirits;  I  am  to  take  care  it  may  go  well 
with  them  upon  spiritual  accounts.  Therefore  if  their 
flesh  feel  pain,  if  it  suffer  want,  if  it  be  pinched  and  strait- 
ened, if  it  languish  and  complain,  it  agrees  very  well  with 
my  relation  to  their  spirits,  as  a  Father  to  thein.  Let  it 
then  be  so,  let  sufferings  come  upon  them,  if  all  this  shall 
prove  to  the  greater  advantage  of  their  spirits ;  if  they 
shall  thereby  come  to  have  so  much  more  thriving  and 
prosperous  souls  :  if  by  this  means  they  grow  more  re- 
fined ;  more  freed  from  terrene  dross;  "be  more  fiued  for 
my  fellowship;  rendered  more  capable  of  doing  me  duty 
in  their  respective  places;  and  of  tasting  and  relishing  the 
pleasure  thereof:  if  this  be  the  case,  I  think  I  dcalVith 
them  but  as  a  Father,  whose  relation  is  to  their  .spirits." 

The  apostle  speaks  of  this  with  a  great  deal  of  compla- 
cency, and  as  one  that  is  highly  -well  pleased.  "  Though 
(says  he)  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is 
renewed  day  by  day.  For  our  light  affliction,  which  is 
but  lor  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  while  we  look  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  :  for  the  things  which  are  seen,  are  temporal ;  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen,  are  eternal,"  2  Cor.  iv.  16, 
17,  18.  He  does  not  speak  this  with  any  kind  of  regret 
that  he  found  the  outward  man  so  struck  as  to  be  continu- 
ally liable  to  perish. 

"  No,"  saith  he,  "let  it  perish  daily;  I  matter  it  not. 
Though  it  does  perish,  that  signifies  nothing  to  me,  so  that 
the  inward  man  be  but  renewed  day  by  day."     And, 

2.  It  is  more  suitable  to  that  state  of  glory,  whereunto 
we  are  called  ;  as  well  as  to  that  grace,  by  which  we  are 
called.  It  is  very  necessary  to  our  being  introduced  into 
that  glorrous,  blessed  state,  that  we  be  prepared,  and  made 
some  way  fit  for  it,  before  we  reach  it.  And  the  great 
concernment  and  necessity  of  this  makes  the  apostlePaul 
bless  God,  with  a  great  deal  of  triumph,  on  the  behalf  of 
t.iose  Christian  Colossians  to  whom  he  wrote;  and  he 
puts  them  upon  blessing  of  God,  that  though  they  were 
suffermg  to  that  degree  as  that  they  stood  in  need  of  all 
patience,  yet  that  all  this  while  he  was  making  them  meet 
to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 
Col.  1.  11,  12.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  proper  matter  of 
thanksgiving,  that  though  ihey  suffered  so  much  as  to  re- 
quire their  being  strengthened  with  all  might,  according  to 


the  glorious  power  of  God  ;  yet  it  was  all  well  enough: 
they  were  so  far  from  having  cause  to  complain,  that  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  reason  rather  to  give  thanks  to  God. 
As  if  he  had  said,  "It  is  a  pure,  a  bright,  and  lightsome 
region  that  you  are  going  to,  and  you  need  a  great  deal  of 
refining  before  you  come  there,  that  you  may  be  fit  to  be 
received.  You  need  to  have  your  spirits  clarified,  and 
freed  from  all  impure  dross,  even  while  you  are  suffering 
so  as  that  all  patience  is  requisite  unto  it.  You  have 
therefore  reason  to  give  thanks,  if  God  by  this  means  is 
making  you  meet  to  partake  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints,  in  their  state  of  life,  purity,  and  perfection." 

This  is  also  intimated  in  that  place  before  mentioned. 
"  I  do  not  care,"  as  if  he  had  said,  "though  the  outward 
man  perisheth,  while  the  inward  is  renewed  day  by  day." 
And  how  is  it  renewed  ?  Why  thus,  the  "  light  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment,  works  out  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,"  2  Cor.  iv.  16,  17. 
But  how  do  afflictions  work  out  a  state  of  glory  for  us  1 
In  answer  to  this,  we  are  to  consider  what  notion  we 
ought  to  have  of  the  glory,  whereof  the  saints  are  to  be 
partakers  hereafter;  and  by  which  they  are  to  be  made 
happy  and  blessed.  Now  it  is  not  merely  an  objective 
glory  that  can  make  me  happy,  and  be  the  satisfaction  of 
my  soul  1  that  is,  to  have  only  some  glorious  sights  to  be- 
hold and  look  upon,  and  no  more.  For  I  can  be  happy  by 
nothing,  which  is  not  united  to  me ;  and  it  is  impossible 
any  one  should  be  blessed  by  a  distant  good,  severed  from 
themselves.  And  therefore  we  are  told  how  we  are  to 
conceive  of  this  glory,  by  St.  Paul,  who  tells  us  it  is  a  glo- 
ry that  is  to  be  revealed  in  us,  Rom.  viii.  18.  It  is  a  glory 
most  intimate  to  the  subjects,  and  by  which  they  are  made 
glorious  ;  not  merely  to  be  seen,  but  what  they  themselves 
are  to  bear:  and  therefore  the  apostle  says  it  is  tU  /;^(Tf,  to 
be  revealed  in,  or  into  us.  It  is  that  impress  of  the  Di- 
vine glory,  which  is  imparted  and  communicated  from 
God  to  the  soul,  upon  the  vision  of  his  blessed  face  ;  by 
which  it  is  transformed  perfect])'  now  into  the  same  like- 
ness, as  much  as  a  creature  can  be  like  to  him.  Here  is 
the  glory,  by  which  souls  are  made  happy  and  blessed  at 
last ;  and  into  the  stated  participation  of  which  they  are 
now  actually  called  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  consider  this  glory  so,  as  here  explained,  and  it  is 
very  apprehensible  how  the  light  afflictions,  that  are  but 
for  a  moment,  do  work  it  out  for  us.  For  they  gradually 
refine  the  soul  after  the  image  of  the  Divine  nature,  make 
it  more  and  more  conformed  to  God ;  and  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  progress  to  which  this  refining  work  is 
carried  on  by  such  means  while  we  are  in  this  world,  is 
our  participation  of  the  Divine  glory  hereafter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  which  God  hath  design- 
ed to  be  a  vessel  of  glory  and  honour,  is  the  measure  of 
that  glory  which  is  to  be  put  into  it  in  the  other  state.  But 
certainly  by  this  refinement,  to  which  afflictions  are  so 
subservient  and  useful  in  this  world,  the  soul  is  made 
more  and  more  capable  and  receptive;  it  is  refined  and 
enlarged  at  once.  And  thus  it  is  more  suitable  to  that 
state  of  glory  to  which  we  are  called,  which  was  to  be 
proved,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  have 
sufferings  improved,  than  to  be  freed  from  those  suflering.s 
themselves.  Therefore  now  to  apply  this,  as  the  time  will 
allow; 

I.  We  may  learn  hence,  that  we  have  another  interest 
to  concern  ourselves  about,  besides  that  of  our  flesh  or 
outward  man.  For  otherwise  it  could  neverbe  understood 
how  that,  which  is  really  an  offence  and  prejudice  to  the 
outward  man,  should  be  an  advantage  to  us  in  any  other 
respect.  As  chastising  afllictions  by  a  paternal  rod  are 
natural  evils,  but  yet  inflicted  on  us  for  spiritual  good.  It 
is  plain  then,  I  say,  we  have  another  interest  about  which 
we  ought  to  be  concerned. 

II.  We  may  further  collect;  that  these  two  interests,  as 
they  are  very  distinct,  so  they  are  ordinarily,  too,  very 
opposite  to  one  another.  That  may  make  for  the  advantage 
of  the  spirit  or  inward  man,  which  is  greatly  to  the  hurt 
and  prejudice  of  the  outward  ;  and  thatwhich  contributes 
to  the  gratification  and  pleasure  of  the  outward  man,  may 
be  very  prejudicial  to  the  inward.  These  are  opposite 
interests,  and  we  should  consider  them  as  such ;  and  it 
would  be  of  very   great   advantage  to  us,  through  our 
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whole  course,  to  cany  this  as  a  fixed  thought  with  us, 
"  That  the  inteiesis  ol'  my  flesh,  and  of  my  spirit,  are  often 
staled  in  such  an  actual  opposition  to  one  another,  that 
whai  makes  for  the  advantage  of  the  one,  is  frequentlj- 
hurtful  and  prejudicial  to  the  other."  For  if  we  would  but 
allow  ourselves  to  consider  this,  and  admit  it  as  a  fixed 
thought,  then  it  would  not,  upon  every  occasion  that  oc- 
curs to  us,  be  our  first  concern  and  care  ;  namely,  "  What 
shall  I  do  to  save  my  flesh  and  outward  man?  how  shall 
I  order  matters  that  all  may  go  well  with  that  T'  espe- 
cially as  there  is  another  interest  in  myself,  which  may  be 
provided  for  by  the  methods  of  Providence,  that  ca.st  a 
severe  and  threatening  aspect  upon  the  other.     And, 

III.  We  may  hence  further  learn,  that  the  interest  of 
the  inward  man  is  much  more  considerable  than  that  of 
the  flesh ;  which  is  the  subject  of  the  supposed  suflTerings. 
of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  who  puts  up  a  very  solemn 
request  for  spiritual  advantage  by  such  sufferings.  He 
that  loved  them  so  well  does  not  pray,  that  they  might  not 
suffer  at  all ;  but  only  afier  that  they  had  suffered  a  little, 
they  might  be  perfected  and  established.  Certainly  our 
spiritual  interest  is  more  considerable  than  our  outward 
interest ;  and  we  should  be  willing  that  the  interest  and 
advantage  of  the  flesh  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  interest 
of  the  soul ;  and  that  which  I  am  willing  to  part  with  for 
another,  must  certainly  be  less  considerable  than  that 
other.     But, 

IV.  We  may  also  learn,  that  sufferings  are  not  novel- 
ties among  the  people  of  God  in  this  world ;  neither  are 
they  to  be  looked  upon  as  novel,  even  the  sharpest  and  se- 
verest of  them.  The  apostle  directs  those,  to  whom  he 
writes,  in  the  same  chapter,  that  they  should  look  with 
another  kind  of  eye  upon  an  afflicted  slate,  than  to  suppose 
it  a  new  thing,  or  as  if  nothing  like  it  was  known  before. 
In  the  verse  before  my  text,  he  intimates  that  they  only 
suffered  such  afflictions  as  were  common  to  others  in  the 
world,  and  such  as  many  good  men  had  endured,  who 
were  gone  before  them.  And  in  another  place  of  this 
epistle  he  admonishes  them  not  to  think  strange  even  of  the 
fiery  trial,  ("  which,"  saj^s  he,  "  is  to  try  you,")  as  if  some 
strange  thing  had  happened  to  them;  assuring  them  that 
after  that  they  had  suffered  awhile,  the  Spirit  of  glory  and 
of  God  should  rest  upon  ihem.  That  they  should  suffer 
was  reckoned  upon,  taken  for  granted  ;  and  therefore  it 
speaks  a  very  strange  spirit  among  us,  if  the  thoughts  of 
any  .sufferings  should  presently  startle  us.  What !  are  we 
grown  so  soft  and  delicate,  that  we  must  meet  with  no 
afflictions  in  the  world  1  as  if  it  were  a  more  wonderful 
thing  that  we  should  suflTer,  than  others  who  have  gone 
before  us  in  former  daj's.  Wherein  are  we  better  than 
they  ■? 

But  I  pass  on  to  another  use,  which  may  be  for  con- 
viction to  us,  who  seem  to  be  so  much  of  another  judg- 
ment from  the  apostle,  in  this  important  case.  And  there 
are  two  or  three  things  which  I  would  here  premise.     As, 

I.  That  there  is  no  present  question  depending  whether 
we  should  simply  desire  to  be  freed  from  affliction,  }'ea  or 
no ;  or  whether,  considering  the  matter  simply  in  itself, 
we  may  not  judge  it  desirable  to  be  free  from  affliction. 
This  is  not  the  thing  concerned  in  the  present  discourse, 
nor  any  part  of  it.  It  will  be  easily  acknowledged,  that 
the  sufferings  we  speak  of  are  natural  evils;  and  evil  as 
such,  or  in  itself,  cannot  be  eligible  to  a  reasonable  nature. 
But  the  thing  we  speak  of  is,  that  when  these  f«-o  matters 
are  compared;  to  wit,  freedom  from  afflictions,  and  spi- 
ritual advantage  by  them,  we  should  not  prefer  the  for- 
mer ;  not  but  that  a  freedom  from  suffering,  simply  in  it- 
self and  alone,  is  a  desirable  thin? ;  but  compared  with  the 
spiritual  advantages  arising  from  thence,  is  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred or  desired  by  us.     And, 

II.  I  again  premise,  that  by  judgment  here  I  do  not  in- 
tend a  mere  notional,  but  a  practical,  judgment.  For  I 
make  no  question  but  we  are  all  of  the  apostle's  mind 
without  anj'  more  ado ;  and  agree  with  him  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  spiritnal  advantage  by  affliction,  than  to  be  free 
from  it.  But  when  we  speak  of  a  practical  judgment,  here 
it  is  that  our  error  lies,  and  ■wherein  we  are  to  be  rectified. 
The  practical  judgment  is  that,  to  which  the  temper  of  a 
man's  soul  doth  correspond  ;  that  which  is  of  such  power 
and  prevaleacy  with  a  man,  as  to  impress  its  own  like-  ^ 


ness,  or  somewhat  correspondent  to  itself  upon  his  own 
heart,  upon  his  will,  his  choice,  and  afltclions ;  and  so 
con.sequenily  influence  the  cour.'^e  of  his  walking  and  con- 
versation. The  thing  therefore  I  complain  of,  in  this  case, 
is,  that  the  temper  of  our  spirits  is  .so  unsuitable  ;  .so  unlike 
the  apostle's  judgment  in  this  case,  that  spiritual  improve- 
ment by  suffering  is  more  desirable  than  freedom  from  it. 
These  things  being  preir.ised,  I  shall  evince,  1.  That 
there  is  a  failure  among  us  in  these  things,  particularly 
that  we  are  not  like-minded  with  the  apostle  in  this  matter ; 
and  then,  2.  Show  you  the  great  evil  of  it,  that  is,  of  onr 
error  in  this  regard. 

1.  I  am  to  evince  that  there  is  a  great  failure  or  mistake 
in  our  judgment,  if  we  are  not  of  the  same  mind  with  the 
apostle,  as  to  this  point.  And  this  I  would  do  by  putting 
a  few  queries  to  you,  b}'  which  you  may  be  able  to  con- 
vict yourselves  wherein  the  matter  does  require,  and  will 
admit.     As, 

(1.)  Whether  are  we  more  sensible  of  the  exemal  cala- 
mities which  befall  us,  than  of  inward  spiritual  distempers  1 
Suppose  a  person  by  some  surprising  providence  lose  all 
he  had  in  the  world,  is  reduced  to  the  utmast  distress  and 
necessity,  whether  is  not  this  more  grievous,  or  more  sen- 
sibly felt,  than  inward  spiritual  evils?  -'Do  I  so  crj'  and 
bemoan  myself,  because  of  the  body  of  sin  and  death,  as  I 
do  when  I  have  lost  my  friend,  my  husband,  my  wife,  my 
child,  my  house,  my  estate,  mj'  pleasant  delectable  tilings 
in  this  world  1"  In  such  cases  we  cry  out  as  undone  per- 
sons ;  we  mourn,  and  refuse  to  be  comforted.  "  But  I  have 
an  earthly,  vain  heart ;  a  heart  that  will  not  be  brought  to 
live  in  love  and  communion  with  God  ;  unapt  to  prayer,  to 
meditation,  to  spiritual  commerce  with  heaven."  Do 
we  so  sensibly  complain  upon  these  accounts,  I  say,  as 
men  are  apt  to  do  under  the  sharp  and  acute  sense  of  ex- 
ternal evils  1  This  shows  which  way  the  poize  of  our  spi- 
rits inclines,  and  we  may  plainly  discern  it  by  urging  our- 
selves with  this  question. 

(2.)  Whether  do  we  more  dread  and  fear  the  continu- 
ance and  increase  of  inward  distempers,  or  external  suf- 
ferings 1.  which,  I  say,  is  more  the  matter  of  our  dread  1 
I  have  a  near  evil  that  hath  pressed  me,  and  is  like  to  do 
so  still ;  a  carnal,  stupid,  terrene,  and  corrupt  heart ;  whe- 
ther do  I  dread  the  continuance  of  this,  or  the  increase  of 
it,  more  than  I  do  the  continuance  or  increase  of  any  ex- 
ternal sufferings  that  are  upon  me,  or  may  threaten  me  'i 
If  you  should  be  told  that  there  is  danger  of  bein^  de- 
voured in  all  your  external  concerns  b)'  a  formidable 
enemy ;  or  that  you  are  in  danger  of  fire,  of  great  losse*. 
of  coming  into  a  decayed  state  in  respect  of  your  trade  and 
traffic  ;  which  things  would  you  think  of  with  most  dread? 
Should  not  we  dread  more  the  thoughts  of  being  turned 
out  of  all,  driven  from  house  and  home,  of  going  to  seek 
our  bread  in  desolate  places,  of  wandering  in  wildernesses 
and  deserts,  lurking  in  dens  and  holes  of  the  earth  1 
Should  we  not,  I  say,  think  of  these  things  -with  mor-e 
dread,  than  we  oi-dinarily  do  of  that  close,  latent  enemy, 
that  lies  lurking  at  our  A-ery  hearts  and  souls'?  namely, 
infidelity  w'thin,  and  disaffection  to  God  ;  a  proneness  to 
depart  from  him,  and  a  heart  bent  to  backslide?  Which 
sort  of  evils  are  we  most  apt  to  drt^d  ? 

(3.)  Which  should  Ave  consider  with  more  complacency, 
an  external  state  of  things  just  agreeable  to  such  an  idea 
as  we  could  form  to  ourselves  in  our  own  minds:  or  an 
inward  frame  of  holiness,  agreeable  to  tiie  idea  which  the 
blessed  God  halh  set  before  us  in  the  word  of  truth  ?  which. 
I  say,  should  we  think  of  with  more  delight?  Suppose  w* 
should  have  the  prospect  set  before  us  of  such  a  state  oi 
things  in  outward  respects  as  w-e  couM  wish;  garners 
yielding  all  kind  of  store,  nothing  but  prosperity,  pleasure, 
and  peace  in  our  dwellings;  all  the  liberty  our  hearts 
could  desire,  to  do  and  walk  according  to  our  own  incli- 
nations:  and  frame  again  the  prospect  of  an  enlightened, 
lively  mind  and  spirit ;  full  of  God.  full  of  heaven,  full  of 
Divine  love,  full  of  spiritual  strenerih,  vigour,  activm-,  and 
fervour  in  all  holv  exercises  whatsoever;  and  which,  I 
prav,  of  these  seemelh  the  more  grateful  pro.'^pcct  to  us? 
Or  which  is  the  more  taking  thing  with  our  hearts,  upon 
the  view  of  the  one  and  the  other  ^  to  have  in  outward  re- 
spects, all  the  opulence  and  prosperity  our  hearts  could 
wish  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  oa  tie  other,  to  have  hearts 
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disentangled  and  freed  from  sin,  so  as  thai  we  may  go  to 
God  upon  all  occasions  with  freedom,  or  without  restraint, 
and  always  converse  with  him  with  delight  1 

Such  questions  as  these  closely  urged  may  convince 
some,  as  the  case  may  require,  how  much  they  differ  from 
this  apostle  ;  and  are  of  a  different  sense  and  estimate  from 
him,  in  reference  to  what  we  are  speaking  of.  And  if  there 
be  such  a  disagreeing  judgment  in  this  case,  then  we  are 
to  consider, 

2.  The  great  evil  of  it.  And  this  I  might  represent  to 
you  very  largely  ;  but  at  present,  take  some  account  of  it 
only  in  "these  few  particulars. 

(1.)  It  speaks  great  injudiciousness  in  the  matter  of 
discerning  between  things  that  diffei',  and  which  doth  more 
excel.  It  is  one  great  part  of  the  work  and  business  of 
judgment  to  distinguish  between  things,  that  are  of  dif- 
ferent value  from  one  another;  and  he  is  a  very  injudi- 
cious man,  who  is  not  able  to  prefer  those  things  that  are 
more  excellent,  which  when  compared  and  judged  of  do 
vastly  differ:  as  it  would  argue  very  great  injudiciousness, 
indeed,  if  I  could  not  tell  which  of  the  two  to  prefer,  a  gay 
feather,  or  a  rich  diamond.  The  odds  is  so  vastly  great 
here,  that  it  must  needs  argue  a  great  want  of  discerning 
the  just  value  of  things;  and  so  it  must  in  like  manner  if 
we  cannot  tell  which  is  to  be  rather  chosen,  a  little  free- 
dom from  pain  and  aflliclion,  or  that  which  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage and  gain  to  the  inward  man. 

(•2.)  It  argues  very  great  unbelief  of  the  truth  of  God's 
word  in  reference  to  this  very  case.  It  is  expressly  said. 
All  things  shall  work  together  for  good,  to  them  that  love 
God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose, 
Rom.  viii.  28.  But  we  do  not  believe  this:  for  it  is  plain 
that  if  we  did  believe  it,  it  were  then  altogether  impossible 
we  should  reject  or  less  value  that,  which  at  the  same  time 
we  believe  to  be  the  greater  good.  For  it  is  spiritual  good 
that  is  there  meant,  which  is  to  be  wrought  out  by  exter- 
nal natural  evils.  And  can  we  tolerate  in  ourselves  an 
habitual  indisposition  to  take  God's  word  1  Sure,  me- 
thinks,  we  should  look  upon  this  as  a  most  intolerable 
ihing. 

(3.)  It  argues  a  very  low  and  mean  temper  of  spirit, 
when  we  do  not  know  how  to  value  and  savour  most  our 
best  and  aaost  excellent  good.  It  shows  that  we  have  a 
very  vile  esteem  of  our  own  souls,  when  we  are  more  con- 
cerned about  a  clod  of  clay,  a  lump  of  flesh,  than  we  are 
about  them,  or  their  benefit  and  advantage.     And, 

(1.)  It  argues  most  unworthy  thoughts  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  providence  of  God,  with  respect  to 
those  sufferings  and  afflictions  we  speak  of.  It  looks  as  if 
we  did  not  really  believe,  that  they  are  brought  upon  us 
for  some  greater  good,  than  any  we  can  lose,  or  be  indam- 
aged  in,  by  ihem;  or  that  we  thought  that  neither  wisdom, 
or  goodness,  conducted  the  course  of  affairs  towards  us. 
What  account  can  we  give,  or  what  reasons  produce, 
why  the  course  of  Divine  Providence  should  run  so  and 
so,  (as  it  many  times  has  done  in  the  world,)  as  to  cast 
smiling  fair  aspects  on  the  worst  sort  of  men,  and  frown- 
ing severe  aspects  on  the  better  sort  1  Hence  men  have 
been  apt  to  make  very  sinister  interpretations  and  applica- 
tions. Thus  the  prophet  Malachi  charges  some  in  his 
time  :  "  Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord  with  your  words  :  yet 
ye  say.  Wherein  have  we  wearied  him  1  When  ye  say. 
Every  one  that  doeth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  he  delighteth  in  them;  or.  Where  is  the  God  of  judg- 
ment 1"  Mai.  ii.  17.  And  truly,  though  we  have  explicit 
formed  thoughts  otherwise,  yet  the  sense  of  our  hearts  will 
seem  to  be  agreeable  to  such  thoughts  as  these,  if  we  tole- 
rate in  ourselves  the  error  which  I  am  detecting,  and  re- 
presenting the  evil  of;  that  is,  of  supposing  that  it  were 
better  to  he  freed  from  afflictions,  than  to  have  them  im- 
proved to  our  gain  and  advantage.  Either  we  must  think, 
that  afflictions  come  upon  the  people  of  God  by  chance, 
and  so  that  God  has  no  design  at  all  by  such  an  ordering 
of  things  ;  or  else,  that  he  afflicts  his  people  out  of  hatred 
and  perfect  ill-will ;  both  which  are  monstrous  and  horrid 
thoughts.  It  were  altogether  an  vmaccountable  thing,  upon 
the  whole  matter,  why  the  course  of  the  dispensations  of 
God's  providence  should  be  as  it  ordinarily  is,  that  the 
saints  should  be  exposed  to  sufferings  and  afflictions,  while 
the  wicked  live  in  ease,  prosperity,  and  pleasure;  I  say, 


this  were  unaccountable,  if  it  could  not  be  said  that  there 
is  some  greater  good  to  be  wrought  out  by  these  sufferings, 
which  shall  abundantly  compensate  and  countervail  ihem. 
But  if  we  persist  in  the  error  I  speak  of,  we  lose  the  only 
way  of  solving  this  difficulty  of  providence. 

(5.)  To  represent  the  evil  of  this  error  yet  more,  I  would 
observe,  that  it  argues  much  impatience  and  weakness  of 
spirit :  for  patience  is  passive  power,  fortitude,  or  ability 
to  suffer.  It  argues  very  great  weakness  when  we  had 
a  great  deal  rather  not  be  good,  than  suffer  affliction.  Sure 
it  is  a  sign  that  we  can  suffer  nothing.  And  if  there  be 
such  a  disposition  to  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  our 
strength  is  small ;  as  saith  the  wise  man  ;  and  this  is  not 
only  our  great  infelicity  but  our  sin. 

(6.)  It  is  a  tacit  choosing  of  sin,  rather  than  affliction  ; 
and  certainly  that  is  a  very  bad  thing.  It  is  manifestly  so, 
if  we  consider  and  look  upon  the  case  as  it  is.  "  Let  me 
be  impure  .still,  drossy  and  terrene  still,  unlike  to  God 
still ;  so  my  flesh  may  but  escape,  my  sense  be  gratified 
and  indulged,  and  incur  no  prejudice." 

(7.)  Lastly,  It  argues  a  great  deal  of  pride;  and  also 
insensibleness  both  of  what  ve  deserve  and  what  we  need. 
If  any  can  by  no  means  bring  their  spirits  to  think  of  suf- 
fering, there  commonly  lies  at  the  bottom  an  insensibility 
of  what  they  are  ;  what  wretched  hearts  and  untoward  na- 
tures they  have.  It  is  little  apprehended  what  we  deserve, 
and  what  we  needj  when  we  look  upon  such  an  aspect  of 
providence  as  unsuitable  ;  which  threatens  us  with  suffer- 
ing, and  is  like  to  prove  afflictive.  This  should  be  the 
sense  of  our  hearts:  "  Alas!  whatever  I  suffer,  it  is  much 
less  than  my  iniquity  deserves  !  Yea,  if  I  suffer  never  so 
severely,  it  is  but  what  the  exigenc)^  of  my  case  requires. 
My  heart  is  very  sleepy  and  dead,  and  needefh  rousing; 
it  is  very  drossy,  and  needs  a  hot  furnace."  And  we 
should  think  so  if  we  thought  of  ourselves  aright,  and  if 
too  good  an  opinion  of  ourselves  did  not  blind  our  eyes.  I 
might  mention  several  things  more,  but  the  time  permits 
not.  I  shall  only  desire  hereupon  in  the  close,  to  recom- 
mend two  things  ; 

1.  That  we  should  fix  this  judgment  of  the  apostle  in 
ourselves,  as  the  standard  and  measure  of  our  own.  I 
judge  thus,  as  the  apostle  Paul  says  ;  "  I  reckon  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us,"  Rom. 
viii.  18.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  This  is  my  logic,  I  compute 
so  upon  the  whole  matter ;  and  this  is  the  result  I  come 
to,  having  considered  it  thoroughly,  and  viewed  it  on  every 
side."  Let  us  settle  our  judgment  of  this  in  like  manner, 
and  record  it ;  "  This  was  my  mind  at  such  a  time,  and  I 
came  then  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it.  I  will  never 
alter  it,  till  I  see  better  reason  (which  I  suppose  I  never 
shall)  for  laying  it  down,  than  I  had  to  take  it  up."    And, 

2.  Agreeably  hereunto  let  us  direct  the  scope,  current, 
and  end  of  our  prayers,  on  such  days  as  these,  as  the  apos- 
tle here  doth  his.  It  is  necessary  our  hearts  should  be 
brought  to  an  agreement  with  our  judgments.  What  is 
the  good  I  should  most  desire,  and  wish,  and  seek  for  my 
soul  this  day  1  If  this  be  a  right  judgment  which  we  have 
now  heard  of,  it  will  be  very  good  for  us,  at  such  times  as 
these,  and  even  at  all  times,  in  our  prayers,  to  say :  "  I 
pray  not  that  I  may  be  freed  from  suffering;  that  is  not 
the  great  thing  I  request.  As  to  that  I  refer  my.self  lo  the 
Divine  pleasure,  and  acquiesce  in  the  determination  of 
Providence.  But,  O  Lord  !  I  have  another  request  to 
make  unto  thee,  that  whatsoever  shall  befall  me,  I  may 
have  more  of  thine  image  ;  more  life  and  strength  ;  vigour 
and  heavenliness ;  fitted  for  holiness  in  this  world,  and 
blessedness  in  the  other.  And  then  let  my  sufferings  be 
what  they  will,  so  they  be  but  subservient  to  this  great  de- 
sign, of  procuring  my  spiritual  advantage." 

And  we  pray  upon  pretty  sure  grounds  when  we  pray 
thus.  We  do  not  need  to  doubt  whether  this  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  Divine  will  or  no.  We  are  upon  a  certainty. 
If  I  should  insist  peremptorily  in  prayer  upon  this  and 
that  temporal  good  for  mvself,  or  the  community  I  belong 
unto,  it  may  be  said  ;  "  Where  is  the  promise!  and  there- 
upon, where  is  the  faith  of  being  heard  in  such  a  prayer  V 
But  I  am  sure  I  pray  agreeably  to  his  own  will,  when  I 
pray,  that  I  may  be  brought  into  spiritual  prosperity.  I 
am  sure  therein  to  suit  with  what  he  himself  dolh  com- 
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maud.  This  will  be  acceptable  and  well-pleasins:  to  God  ; 
and  turn  to  my  ineffable  good  and  advantage,  both  here 
and  hereafter. 


f^ 


SERMON  V. 


Isaiah  Ixiii.  10. 

But  they  rebelled,  and  7:excd  his  holy  Spirit:  therefore 
he  was  turned  to  be  their  enemy,  and  he  fought  against 
them. 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter  you  have  a  repre- 
sentation, as  it  is  generally  agreed,  of  our  Lord  Christ  in 
triumph ;  returning  as  a  conqueror  from  his  victories,  with 
garments  discoloured  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  "  "Who 
is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from 
Bozrah  1  this  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in 
the  greatness  of  his  strength  ?  I  that  speak  in  righteous- 
ness, mighty  to  save."  The  enemies,  whom  the  Messiah  is 
supposed  to  have  engaged  against,  are  represented  and  set 
forth  by  Edom,  and  the  metropolis  thereof,  Bozrah;  be- 
cause they  were  the  next  enemies  to  the  church  of  God, 
mostly  confined  within  Palestine,  upon  which  Idumea 
bordered,  and  who  were  continually  vexatious,  and  atflic- 
tive  to  them:  by  these,  I  say,  are  the  spiritual  enemies  re- 
presented, which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  to  set  himself 
against.  And  so  I  have  taken  notice  of  a  certain  author 
(though  I  profess  not  to  like  all  his  allegories)  who  alle- 
gorically  speaks  of  the  carnal  part,  under  the  name  of 
Edom.  "  The  mind  or  spirit  ought  to  follow  God  un- 
weariedly,  without  devialingor  turning  aside,  les!  become 
into  Edom:"  alluding  no  doubt  to  the  word  itself  edom  or 
earth,  as  the  name  of  Adam  comes  from  the  same  root. 
Against  these  spiritual  enemies,  that  readily  fall  in  with 
our  carnal  earthly  part,  did  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  use  his 
prowess,  unto  a  glorious  victory  and  triumph.  This  being 
represented,  how  ready  the  Redeemer  was  to  undertake 
on  thebehalf  of  them,  who  were  to  be  defended  and  saved 
by  him;  a  reflection  is  made  upon  God's  former  dealings 
on  the  behalf  of  this  people,  and  their  unequal  carriage 
and  deportment  towards  him,  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  verses.  But  I  cannot  go  distinctlv  over  them.  Unto 
which  this  complaint  is  subjoined  ;  "  But  they  rebelled, 
and  vexed  his  holy  Spirit;  therefore  he  was  turned  to  be 
their  enemy,  and  he  fought  against  them." 

There  are  two  things,  which  present  themselves  to  our 
view  and  consideration,  from  these  words:  namely,  that 
the  rebellions  of  a  people  professing  the  name  of  God,  are 
very  vexatious  to  his  Spirit ;  and  that  such  vexations  en- 
gage him  against  them  as  their  enemy.  To  speak  to  both 
these  together,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  I  shall  do  only 
these  two  things. 

First,  Inquire  concerning  the  evil  done;  that  is,  vexing 
the  Spirit  of  God,  by  rebelling  against  him.     And, 

Secondlv,  Concerning  the  evil  suffered;  and  that  is, 
his  turning  against  them,  so  as  to  become  their  enemy. 
Upon  which  the  use  of  all  will  ensue. 

First,  As  to  the  evil  done,  we  are  to  inquire  in  the  first 
place  concerning  the  nature  of  it;  and  then,  in  the  next 
place,  the  cause  thereof 

1.  Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  evil  done,  namely, 
the  vexing  of  the  S-pirit  of  God.  We  are  not  to  under- 
stand it  as  if  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  was  capable  of  such 
vexation,  as  we  are  in  ourselves;  that  is,  of  real  pertur- 
bation or  passion.  That,  common  reason  will  tell  us,  the 
Divine  nature  is  not  capable  of  But  yet  notwithstanding, 
this  doth  not  signity  nothing;  there  is  some  great  thing 
lies  under  this  expression,  which  we  may  conceive  of  in 
these  two  particulars. 

_  (1.)  His  will  is  really  crossed  ;  somewhat  is  done,  that 
is  against  his  will.  I  mean  his  will  concerning  our  dntv, 
not  his  will  concerning  the  event ;  against  his  preceptive 
will,  and  consequently  against  that  good,  which  he  wills 
to  us  upon  the  supposition  of  our  compliance  with  his  just 
*  Preaclip.d  at  H^berdaaliers'  Hall,  June  1st,  1677. 


and  righteous  will.  He  really  wills  many  thins's  in  re- 
ference to  men,  M-hich  he  doth  not  will  efiectually  to  pro- 
cure that  they  shall  he  done.  He  wills  our  obedience  and 
duty;  and,  as  this  is  connected  with  it,  he  wills  also  our 
felicity  and  happiness.  The  Avill  of  God  in  the  former 
part,  is  expressed  by  his  precepts;  in  the  latter,  by  his 
promises,  so  far  a.s  they  are  of  a  general  tenor.  But  there 
is  a  will  of  his  in  reference  to  the  event,  of  which  it  may 
be  truly  said,  "Who  hath  resisted  hi.s  will,"  Rom.  ix.  19. 
When  the  commands  of  God  are  disobeyed,  and  persons 
by  their  disobedience  rush  upon  vengeance,  and  put  them- 
selves under  the  effects  of  Divine  displeasure  ;  then  is  that 
done,  which  is  averse  to  the  legislative  will  of  God,  as  it 
is  signified  to  us  b}^  his  word.  And  this  is  implied  in  the 
expression  in  the  text  of  his  being  vexed ;  namely,  that 
there  is  a  matter  or  object  lying  before  him,  at  which  he 
may  take  offence,  or  resent. 

(2.)  It  is  implied  also,  that  he  doth  apprehend  and  resent 
this  matter ;  though  without  any  commotion  or  pertur- 
bation. He  resents  it  so  as  not  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter 
of  indifference.  It  does  not  escape  his  notice,  as  profane, 
atheistical  spirits  are  apt  to  fancy ;  who  say,  "  The  Lord 
shall  not  see,  neither  will  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it," 
Psal.  xciv.  7.  No,  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  imagined. 
God  takes  notice  of  the  matter,  and  resents  the  wrong 
done  to  him  ;  yet  so  calm  is  the  resentment,  as  every  way 
agrees  with  the  felicity  of  the  Divine  nature.  It  is  this 
which  he  lays  up  in  store,  as  it  is  emphatically  expressed 
by  iVIoses,  and  seals  up  among  his  treasures,  Deut.  xxxii. 
34.  This  he  keeps  by  him  as  the  just  matter  of  a  con- 
troversy, which  he  will  manage  ;  and  will  animadvert 
upon  it  in  his  own  time,  and  when  a  fit  and  proper  season 
shall  come.  So  much  then  are  we  to  conceive  as  spoken 
of  God,  or  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  under  the  expression  of 
its  being  vexed. 

2.  We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  the  cause  of  this 
vexation  ;  or  show,  w-hat  it  is  that  thus  vexes  the  Sjiirit 
of  God.  We  ma}^  well  understand  in  the  general  that  sin 
does  so;  being  in  its  own  nature  a  direct  contrariety  to 
his  good,  and  holy,  and  acceptable  will.  But  especially 
rebellion  against  the  Spirit  of  God  is  vexatious,  which  is 
a  higher  pitch  of  sin,  and  implies  a  continued  course  of 
disobedience.  Rebellion  speaks  a  prevalent  and  continued 
inalignit}^  of  sin.  "  They  rebelled,  and  vexed  his  Spirit." 

But  to  be  more  particular  here ;  we  may  understand 
what  sin  is  more  especially  vexing  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  consider  what  the  titles  and  attri- 
butes of  this  Spirit  in  Scripture  are.  By  these  we  shall 
know  what  is  the  tendency  of  the  office  and  operations  of 
the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  so  more  easily  conceive 
what  tends  to  vex,  and  to  grieve  it,  as  you  know  the  ex- 
pression is  elsewhere.  "Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  dav  of  redemption," 
Eph.  iv.  30.  ■ 

(1.)  The  Spirit  of  God  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
John  xiv.  17.  It  is  therefore  very  grievous  and  vexing  to 
this  Spirit,  to  have  a  light  esteem  of  divine  truth  :  to  be 
indifferently  affected  towards  it ;  to  have  a  loose  adherence 
to  ii ;  an  easiness  to  part  with  it ;  and  much  more  a  prone- 
ness  to  oppose  it,  and  run  away  from  it.  This,  I  say, 
must  needs  be  vexing  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  because 
I  foresee  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  but  little  to  the  use,  I 
desire  you  as  we  go  along  to  make  reflections  on  each 
head  ;  and  to  consider  how  far  you  may  suppose  your- 
selves guilty,  and  how  far  this  age  (professing  the  truth  of 
God)  is  guilty  of  vexing  the  Spirit  in  this  and  other  re- 
spects.    Again, 

(2.)  It  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  Heb.  x.  29.  It  is  therefore  very  vexing  to 
this  blessed  Spirit,  when  that  grace,  of  which  it  is  the  au- 
thor, and  which  it  is  its  office  and  business  to  convey  and 
applv,  or  effectually  to  reveal,  is  rejected ;  when  in  that 
Gospel  under  which  we  live,  and  which  is  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  grace  is  offered  and  despised ;  when 
there  are  few  that  express  any  regard  to,  or  any  desire  or 
value  of,  the  Spirit  of  God;  this  is  a  most  vexing  thing  to 
this  Spirit. 

(3.)  It  is  called  the  Spirit  of  faith,  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  Infi- 
delity therefore  must  needs  be  reckoned  a 'most  vexing 
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thing  to  this  Spirit.  When  persons  continue  under  ihe 
Gospel  in  obstinate  unbelief;  and  the  great  things,  there 
revealed  and  discovered  to  us,  are  but  as  a  tale  that  is 
told  ;  or  regarded  no  more  than  we  would  regard  the  word 
of  a  child  ;  a  most  vexing  thing  to  the  Spirit  of  God  this 
must  be  understood  to  be.     Moreover, 

(4.)  It  is  a  Spirit  of  contrition  and  repentance.  This  is 
an  effect  that  is  attributed  to  this  Spirit  as  the  author  of  it. 
The  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  shall  be  poured  forth, 
as  it  is  promised  in  Zechariah,  (Zech.  xii.  10.)  and  then  it 
is  that  souls  shall  mourn  over  him  whom  they  have  pierced, 
and  be  in  bitterness  for  him  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for 
his  first-born.  An  impenitent  hard  heart,  a  heart  that  can- 
not repent,  is  a  most  vexatious  thing  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 
We  cannot  conceive  a  great^i  vexation  to  him,  than  to 
find  hearts  hard  as  rocks  and  stones,  under  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  everlasting  Gos'pel. 

(5.)  It  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  love;  which  is  the  great 
principle  that  disposes  and  inclines  the  soul  towards  God. 
He  hath  given  us  the  Spirit  of  his  love,  (2  Tim.  i.  7.)  that 
principle  which  influenceth,  and  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
the  communion  there  is  between  the  blessed  God  and  those 
that  belong  to  him;  which  itself  therefore  is  called  "the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  A  cold 
heart  then  towards  God,  a  heart  that  is  disaifecled  to  him, 
that  keeps  at  a  distance  from  him,  that  will  not  be  engaged 
in  sweet  communion  with  him  through  love,  is  a  most 
vexing  thing  to  his  Spirit.     Again  it  is  in  the 

(6.)  Place,  called  a  Spirit  of  power  and  of  life.  It  is 
the  Spirit  that  qiiickeneth,  (John  vi.  G3.)  says  our  Lord. 
And  again  St.  Paul  tells  us,  God  hath  given  to  ns  the  Spi- 
rit of  power,  2  Tim.  i.  7.  It  is  a  very  vexatious  thing  to 
this  Spirit,  when  any  indttlge  themselves  in  deadness  of 
heart;  when  they  allow  themselves  to  be  formal,  luke- 
warm, and  indifferent;  neither  cold  nor  hot,  as  it  was  said 
of  the  Laodicean  church,  (Rev.  iii.  15,  lO.)  whom  our 
Lord  threatens  therefore  to  spew  out  of  his  mouth ;  a  strong 
expression  of  his  being  vexed,  and  of  his  resenting  the 
matter  with  very  high  displeasure. 

(7.)  It  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  Rom.  i.  4.  And 
here  in  our  text  it  is  said,  They  rebelled  and  vexed  his 
holy  Spirit.  This  is  a  most  vexing  thing,  when  persons 
professing  the  Christian  name  indulge  themselves  in  a 
■liberty  to  walk  at  random,  are  impatient  of  restraints;  af- 
fect libertinism ;  have  not  refrained  their  feet,  but  have 
loved  to  wander;  therefore  the  Lord  doth  not  accept 
them  ;  he  will  now  remember  their  iniquity,  and  visit  their 
sins,  Jer.  xiv.  10.  When  no  bonds  can  be  endured  ;  when 
the  yoke  and  burden  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  appre- 
hended uneasy,  grievous,  and  intolerable,  and  the  resolu- 
tion is  come  to  this,  "  Let  us  cast  away  his  cords,  let  us 
throw  off  his  bonds  from  us,  he  shall  not  reign  over  us ;" 
when  the  law  of  sin  and  death  contesteth  to  that  height 
against  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  to 
engage  us  to  comply  with  the  lustings  of  the  flesh ;  this 
is  a  most  vexatious  thing  to  the  Spirit  of  our  purity  and 
holiness. 

(8.)  It  is  a  heavenly  Spirit,  and  the  design  of  all  its 
gracious  operations  upon  souls  is  to  fit  them  for  heaven. 
"  He  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self-same  thing,  is  God, 
who  also  hath  given  unto  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit."  2 
Cor.  V.  5.  And  again  says  the  apostle,  "  We  have  re- 
ceived, not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is 
of  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things  which  are  freely 
given  us  of  God;"  even  those  things  which  "eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  pian,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him,"  1  Cor.  ii.  12,  9.  A  worldly  heart  therefore  is  a 
vexation  to  this  Spirit ;  that  is,  when  we  mingle  with,  and 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  swallowed  up  of  the  spirit  of  this 
Avorld  ;  the  inclinations  and  tendencies  of  which  spirit  are 
earthly,  and  running  downwards  ;  while  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  aiming  to  lift  us  up  towards  God  and  heaven.     Again, 

(9.)  Itis  a  Spirit  of  prayer.  So  it  is  called  in  Scripture, 
the  Spirit  of  supplication,  Zech.  xii.  10.  It  is  the  great 
business  of  this  Spirit  to  act  souls,  and  to  raise  them  to 
God,  in  the  way  of  prayer.  It  is  a  very  great  vexation 
therefore  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  persons  grow  to  a 
prayerless  disposition  ;  do  not  care  to  converse  with  God 
in  this  duty  ;  are  slow  in  the  business  of  prayer ;  either  not 


minding  it,  or  doing  it  as  though  they  did  it  not;  this,  I 
say,  is  a  very  vexing  thing.  So  he  interprets  it,  and  speaks 
of  it  with  resentment;  "  Thou  hast  not  called  upon  me,  O 
Jacob;  thou  art  weary  of  me,  O  Israel,"  Isa.  xliii.  22 
When  persons,  who  formerly  loved  prayer,  are  now  grown 
out  of  love  with  it ;  when  those,  that  have  taken  pleasure 
in  being  in  their  closets,  and  shut  up  in  corners,  are  now 
grown  strange  to  him,  and  care  not  to  come  nigh  him  in 
Fhat  way  ;  this  is  especially  to  provoke  and  grieve  the 
Spirit.  The  very  bent  and  tendency  of  such  a  soul  runs 
now  directly  counter  to  his  proper  design  and  business ; 
which  is  to  engage  the  souls  of  men  with  God  in  that  great 
duty,  wherein  they  may  enjoy  continually  a  fruitful  and 
useful  commerce  with  him.  But  they  decline,  and  will 
not  be  brought  to  it  by  this  means.  This  is  also  a  very 
bitter  vexation.     And  again, 

(10.)  It  is  a  Spirit  of  sincerity  and  uprightness;  and 
wherever  it  obtains,  it  makes  men  upright  and  sincere. 
Thus  it  is  called  the  Spirit  of  a  sound  mind,  2  Tim.  i.  7. 
Hypocrisy  therefore,  or  a  deceitful  dealing  with  the  blessed 
God  in  matters  of  religion,  is  a  most  vexatious  thing  to 
his  Spirit.  When  there  is  only  a  show  and  appearance  of 
love,  and  devotedness  to  him  ;  and  this  only  made  a  cover 
to  a  false  disloyal  heart;  this  is  an  abomination  unto  God. 
He  loves  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  his  countenance 
beholdeth  the  upright;  giving  them  pleasant,  smiling, 
complacenlial  looks,  which  are  plain  indications  of  his  ap- 
proving and  being  well  pleased  with  them.  So  again,  he 
cannot  but  frown  with  displeasure  where  there  is  falsehood 
and  deceit ;  where  there  is  an  unsound  heart ;  a  latent 
hypocrisy,  as  if  we  designed  to  impose  upon  him  by  a 
cheat  and  show ;  to  deceive  and  mock  him,  who  cannot 
be  deceived,  neither  will  be  mocked. 

(11.)  It  is  a  Spirit  of  union,  peace,  and  meekness,  among 
them  that  belong  to  God.  It  is  designed  to  form  the  hearts 
of  believers  to  these  things ;  and  so  far  as  his  Spirit  is 
given,  one  heart  and  one  way  are  also  given ;  as  we  may 
see  from  Ezekiel  xi.  19,  compared  with  other  scriptures. 
Animosities  among  the  people  of  God ;  heartburnings, 
whether  they  be  upon  a  common,  or  a  particular,  personal 
account;  are  the  most  vexing  things  imaginable  to  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  imion,  peace,  and 
concord,  and  the  very  soul  of  the  mystical  body.  It  is  a 
very  vexatious  thing  when  one  member  of  this  body  goes 
to  fight  with  another  ;  and  it  may  be,  some  against  the  com- 
mon interest  of  the  whole.     And  ii  is,  in  the 

Last  place,  a  Spirit  of  sobriety  and  temperance,  in  op- 
position to  grossly  sensual  lusts.  It  is  a  very  vexatious 
thing  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  among  a  people  that  pro- 
fess his  name,  there  is  a  general  profusion,  and  running 
into  vile  sensual  lusts.  Some  are  sensual,  not  having  the 
Spirit,  Jude  19.  The  connexion  is  very  observable. 
Whereas  God  gives  his  Spirit,  to  form  a  people  to  that 
purity,  that  they  may  be  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  they  allow  themselves  to  run  into  the  same  excesses 
of  riot.  And  I  believe  there  are  few  of  us  that  ever  heard 
or  read  of  an  age,  in  which  there  were  more  gross  instances 
of  impurity  among  professors,  than  the  present.  How 
many  instances  do  we  hear  of  this  kind  !  It  must  needs  be 
very  vexatious  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  design  it  is  to  form 
a  people  unto  God,  to  bear  up  his  name  in  opposition  to  a 
commonly  dissolute  and  debauched  age. 

You  see  then  as  to  the  evil  done,  what  it  is,  and  what  is 
the  cause  of  it ;  namely,  sin,  and  more  especially  rebellion 
in  those  instances  wherein  the  designs  of  the  Spirit  (as  re- 
presented to  us  by  various  titles  and  attributes  in  Scripture) 
are  most  opposed.     We  are  therefore  now, 

Secondly,  To  inquire  concerning  the  evil  suffered 
hereupon ;  or  which  we  may  expect  will  be  inflicted  on 
persons  on  this  accovrnt ;  namely,  his  turning  against  them 
so  as  to  become  their  enemy.  Here  we  should  speak  dis- 
tinctly, 

I.  Concerning  the  nature  of  this  evil ;  and, 

II.  Concerning  the  issue  of  it,  and  how  justly  it  does  en- 
sue in  this  case. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  this  evil,  and  show  what 
is  imported  in  it.  And  here  something  is  expressed,  and 
something  is  implied  in  the  words  of  my  text;  "therefore 
he  turned  to  be  their  enemy,  and  he  fought  against  them." 
It  is  implied,  that  he  shall  cease  doing  for  such  a  people 
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as  he  hath  done  If  he  was  wont  formerly  to  be  a  bounti- 
ful, liberal  benefactor,  he  shall  stop  his  hand.  And  espe- 
cially it  is  to  be  expected,  that  we  should  be  so  dealt  with 
in  that  very  respect,  wherein  we  ha\'e  been  vexatious.  That 
is,  Have  M'e  vexed  the  Spirit  of  God  1  then  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will  retire.  This  is  certainly 
implied  in  his  becoming  an  enemy  to  us.  If  he  become 
an  enemy,  it  is  not  likely  he  should  hold  that  friendly 
commerce,  which  sometimes  he  hath  done.  If  God  be- 
come our  enemy,  his  Spirit  shall  withdraw  from  us  ;  shall 
not  strive  nor  wrestle  with  us.  And  then  also  these  words 
express  some  positive  evils  against  such  persons  ;  which  I 
might  instance  in  many  particulars,  but  cannot  now  men- 
tion them. 

II.  I  am  to  consider  how  justly  this  penal  evil  does 
ensue  in  this  case;  namely,  that  God  should  turn  against 
those  who  rebel  and  vex  his  Spirit.  This  is  to  be  collected 
from  the  greatness  of  the  evil  done.  Consider  therefore 
how  just  cause  and  matter  of  provocation  this  injurious 
dealing  with  the  Spirit  of  God  doth  carry  in  it.  Particu- 
larly, 

1.  Consider  that  this  is  very  despiteful  dealing,  to  do 
that  which  will  vex  his  very  Spirit.  Sinners  of  this  kind 
are  expressly  said  to  do  "  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace," 
Heb.  x.  29.  And  surely  to  do  that,  which  must  directly 
contradict  the  very  business  and  design  of  the  Spirit,  is  a 
most  spiteful  kind  of  wickedness. 

2.  Consider  that  this  is  a  wickedness,  wherein  the  most 
immediate  kind  of  affront  is  oftered  unto  God.  He  deals 
with  men  in  a  more  distant  way  when  he  deals  with  them 
in  his  providence,  or  the  outward  manifestation  of  his  will 
in  his  word.  But  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  spirits 
of  men,  and  to  have  his  work  within  them,  and  their  spirits 
resist  and  oppose  him  ;  there  is  then  a  most  immediate 
contest  between  the  blessed  God  and  them.  And  we  can- 
not but  think  this  is  a  high  provocation  unto  God,  and 
reckon  upon  this  issue,  that  he  must  hereupon  become  our 
enemy.     And, 

3.  it  is  to  be  considered  that  sinning  so  as  more  direct- 
ly to  vex  the  Spirit  of  God,  does  carry  with  it  a  withstand- 
ing of  the  Spirit  in  that  which  is  its  proper  office  :  which 
is  a  great  aggravation  to  the  wickedness.  It  is  one  thing 
when  I  withstand  a  person  in  a  thing,  which  he  does 
casually  and  by  the  by  ;  and  another  when  I  withstand 
him  in  that  which  is  his  slated  business.  It  is,  you  know, 
reckoned  a  high  affront  among  men  to  be  resisted  and 
withstood  in  an  office.  To  oppose  an  ordinary,  private 
person,  is  but  a  small  matter  in  comparison  of  affronting 
an  officer,  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  The  Spirit  of 
God,  when  it  is  about  the  work  of  diffusing  Gospel  light 
and  grace,  is  in  the  work  of  its  own  office.  And  when 
persons  do  such  things  as  are  vexatious  in  this  respect  ; 
that  is,  oppose  and  withstand  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  proper 
stated  business,  this  must  needs  be  highly  provoking.  It 
is  a  bold  and  insolent  affront  done  to  the  blessed  God  ; 
and  therefore  may  well  infer  upon  such  a  people  that  dread- 
ful thing,  that  God  should  turn  against  them,  and  become 
their  enemy. 

Now  as  to  the  use  (though  these  matters  have  been  more 
lightly  touched  and  con^idered  than  the  matter  required, 
for  want  of  time)  we  may  infer  the  following  things  : 

I.  We  may  infer  hence,  that  among  a  people  professing 
the  name  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  wont  to  be  at  work; 
and  where  it  is  not  doing  any  work,  we  cannot  suppose  it 
to  be  thus  vexatiously  resisted,  and  contended  against. 
It  was  the  testimony  that  Stephen  bore  against  this  people, 
even  dying,  that  they  con.stantly  rebelled,  and  vexed  the 
Holy  Spirit.  "Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost;  as 
your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye,"  Acts  vii.  51.  Now  what  doth 
this  imply  1  Inasmuch  as  it  is  said  expresslv  that  there  was 
a  war  kept  up  against  the  Spirit  of  God,  fiom  age  to  age, 
and  from  generation  to  generation  ;  it  implies,  that  as  (hey 
were  from  age  to  age  a  professing  people,  so  from  age  to 
age  the  Spirit  of  God  was  still,  more  or  less,  striving  with 
them ;  or  else  how  could  they  be  .said  always  to  resist "? 
Where  there  is  no  striving,  there  is  no  resisting.  We 
ought  therefore  to  consider  this,  that  ordinarilv  where  the 
Gospel  is  professed,  there  the  Spirit  of  God  is  at  work, 
more  or  less,  though  not  always  so  as  to  prevail.  It  is  a 
free  Spirit  j  and  works,  as  the  wind  blows,  where  it  listeth, 


and  to  what  degree  also.  But  I  conceive,  that  in  all  those 
who  live  under  the  Gospel,  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  at 
some  times,  in  one  degree  or  another.  For  it  is  hardly  to 
be  imagined,  that  any  should  wear  out  a  life's  time  under 
the  Gospel,  and  not,  one  time  or  other,  have  the  injection 
of  some  good  thought,  some  check  or  rebuke,  as  to  theii 
evil  course;  and  some  inclination,  at  least,  to  return,  and 
alter  their  course.  And  I  doubt  not  but  there  is  a  parity 
between  these  two  cases;  that  is,  as  in  matters  of  consola- 
tion the  Spirit  of  God  co-operates  with  our  spirits,  so  he 
doth  in  matters  of  conviction,  whether  it  ever  becomes 
effectual  or  no.  So  that  I  reckon  it  mo.st  safe,  and  most 
honourable  to  God,  when  any  injection  of  that  kind  is 
made  in  the  conscience  of  any  man,  that  lives  under  the 
Gospel,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  Spirit  in  its  common  opera- 
tions. 

II.  We  are  hereupon  to  reflect  and  consider,  whether 
this  may  not  be  much  our  case  and  the  case  of  the  gene- 
rality at  this  time,  even  thus  like  the  Jews  to  have  vexed 
the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  which  hath  been  for  a  long  season 
dealing  with  us.  Recount  with  j-ourselves  the  particulars 
mentioned  ;  and  think  whether  there  ha.s  not  been  a  great 
deal  of  vexation  given  the  Spirit  of  God  in  those  several 
ways.     But  I  cannot  stand  now  to  remind  you  of  them. 

III.  Let  us  be  hereupon  persuaded  to  hasten  the  taking 
up  this  controversy  (for  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  it 
depending)  by  humbling  and  abasing  ourselves  in  the 
rlust,  before  the  Lord;  for  ourselves  on  our  own  account, 
and  on  the  behalf  of  the  generality  of  those  among  whom 
we  dwell.  Surely  this  ought  to  be  much  the  business  ol 
such  a  day  as  this,  even  deeply  to  humble  ourselves  before 
the  Lord,  for  the  vexation  given  to  his  Spirit ;  and  that  our 
temper,  course,  and  spirits  run  so  directly  counter  to  him. 
We  should  not  want  matter  of  humiliation  for  many  such 
days,  if  we  did  but  seriously  consider  this  case  ;  though 
every  day  should  be  kept  a  fast,  and  as  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion on  this  account.  And  indeed  it  is  sad,  when  the  mat- 
ter of  humiliation  is  so  very  great  and  manifest,  there 
should  be  any  appearance  of  declining  these  occasions,  or 
of  shyness  in  closing  with  them.  We  desire  to  bless  God 
for  it,  that  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  any  to  join  us,  but  yet  it 
cannot  but  be  observed  that  there  is  too  great  a  coolness  ; 
and  many  persons  are  easily  diverted,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
from  closing  with  such  occasions  as  these.  And  methinks 
it  is  more  especially  to  be  observed,  that  but  few  masters  ol 
families  do  appear  before  God,  at  such  times  and  on  such 
occasions  ;  who  might  represent  their  families,  and  in  the 
name  of  them  come  and  lie  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  grace. 

Give  me  leave  but  to  reflect  upon  a  passage,  which  is 
not  unworthy  of  our  notice  upon  this  occasion.  Thev  are 
the  words  of  those  idolatrous  women  that  burned  incense 
to  the  queen  of  heaven,  who  said  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
"When  we  burnt  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and 
poured  out  drink-offerings  unto  her,  did  we  make  her  cakes 
to  worship  her,  and  pour  out  drink-offerings  unto  her  with- 
out our  men  1"  Jer.  xliv.  19.  "Did  not  they  come  and  fall 
in  with  usi"  It  is  a  sad  case,  if  the  men  of  our  times  can- 
not be  as  forward  to  fall  in  with  the  ways  and  methods  of 
atoning  God,  and  pacifying  his  displeasure  against  us,  as 
they  were  in  those  days  in  ways  of  so  high  provocation ! 

IV.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  particularly  and  with  great 
earnestness  to  supplicate  the  continuance  of  the  Spirit, 
where  it  remains  breathing  in  us ;  and  the  restoring  il, 
M'here  it  had  been  in  any  measure  restrained.  O,  how  loud 
and  importunate  should  our  cries  be  upon  this  account  I 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lie  under  the  guilt  of  continual 
vexation  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  You  know  there  is  a  par- 
ticular accent  put  upon  such  wickedness.  You  know  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  an 
eminent  sense ;  and  we  had  need  to  take  heed  of  every 
gradual  approach  unto  it.  I  do  not  think  that  every  sin 
against  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  that  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost;  but  we  had  need,  I  say,  to  look  to  ourselves  as  to 
any  gradual  approaches  to  it.  For  how  great  is  the  censure 
laid  upon  that  sin  !  It  is  therefore  a  fearful  thing  to  hare 
our  heart  and  way  bent  atrainst  the  way  and  course,  the 
tendencies  and  motions,  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

And  when  we  consider  the  matter  in  this  light,  what 
reason  have  we  to  cry  out,  as  we  find  the  Psalmist  does! 
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"  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  and  lake  not  thy 
holy  Spirit  from  me,"  Ps.  li.  11.  It  is  a  great  matter  God 
hath  against  us,  when  he  hath  this  to  charge  us  with, 
namely,  the  vexing  of  his  Spirit.  It  is  a  part  of  the  charge 
against  Sodom,  that  they  vexed  Lot's  righteous  spirit,  2 
Peter  ii.  8.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  high  aggravation  of  their 
wickedness,  that  they  vexed  the  spirit  of  a  righteous  man. 
But  how  much  more  heinous  a  thing  is  it  to  vex  the  Spirit 
of  God !  Is  it  (says  ihe  prophet  Isaiah)  a  small  thing  to 
weary  men,  but  will  ye  weary  my  God  also  1  Isa.  vii.  13. 
And  the  more  we  apprehend  the  heinousness  of  this  mat- 
ter, the  louder  should  our  cry  be,  "  Take  not  away  th}' 
holy  Spirit  from  us,  that  Spirit,  which  we  have  vexed, 
grieved,  and  done  so  much  to  quench."  And  to  this  pur- 
pose consider,  befoie  I  conclude,  these  two  things. 

1.  The  exigence  of  the  case,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
this  Spirit.  Alas!  what  will  become  of  us  when  this  Spi- 
rit is  gone,  quite  gone,  and  breathes  no  more  1  What  do 
we  conceive  of  ourselves,  we  that  carry  about  with  us 
bodies  of  flesh,  animated  by  a  living  soul  1  What  becomes 
of  us  when  that  spirit  retires,  and  is  gonel  Into  what  noi- 
some putrid  carcasses  do  we  turn  in  a  short  time!  And 
what  a  miserable  carcass  will  that  church  become,  out  of 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  gone  !  a  body  without  a  sord  ! 
an  unmoving  breathless  thing!  If  God  should  leave  us 
the  Gospel,  and  the  external  frame  of  ordinances,  what 
will  that  avail  us  when  the  Spirit  is  gone  1  The  matter 
would  be  with  us,  as  with  some  noble  stately  mansion- 
house,  that  is  deserted  of  its  great  inhabitant.  There  you 
may  come  in,  and  walk  from  room  to  room,  and  find 
nobody,  where  there  was  once  great  resort,  and  a  great  deal 
of  splendour,  pomp,  and  joy,  but  now,  nothing  but  deso- 
lation !  Such  a  thing  will  that  church  be,  out  of  which  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  great  Inhabitant,  is  gone.  You  might 
have  gone  to  that  ordinance  and  the  other,  and  have  met 
with  life ;  but  now  no  such  thing :  there  are  the  empty 
rooms  inhabited  by  no  one. 

We  should  therefore  so  apprehend  the  exigence  of  the 
case,  that  our  spirits  may  be  awakened  and  stirred  up, 
even  with  the  utmost  importunity,  to  obviate  and  avert,  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  so  great  a  calamity,  as  this,  and  so  great 
a  death.  The  presence  and  influence  of  the  Spirit  would 
stand  us  in  the  stead  of  a  great  deal  of  mercy  of  other 
kinds.  It  was  supposed,  that  to  have  ministers  and  teach- 
ers in  the  church  would  overbalance  a  great  calamity, 
where  it  is  said;  "  Though  the  Lord  give  you  the  bread 
of  adversity,  and  the  water  of  affliction,  yet  shall  not  thy 
teachers  be  removed  into  a  corner  anymore,  but  thine  eyes 
shall  see  thy  teachers,"  Isa.  xxx.  20.  But  how  much  ex- 
ternal misery  would  it  outweigh,  to  have  this  Spirit  (so 
teaching  as  none  does)  remaining  among  us  I  So  that  it 
may  well  become  us  .still  to  be  praying,  "  Lord,  whatever 
thou  doest,  withdraw  not  thy  Spirit  from  us  !  Rather  tear 
our  flesh,  pour  our  blood  like  water  upon  the  ground,  than 
cease  to  be  pouring  out  thy  Spirit  among  us !"  We  should 
make  this  much  the  design  of  all  our  prayers  on  such  a 
day  as  this. 

It  may  be  many  are  come  before  the  Lord  this  day,  to 
try  to  deprecate  and  avert  that  wrath,  which  threatens  us 
w-ith  external  calamities  ;  or  that  they  may  do  something 
for  the  saving  their  estates,  and  their  pleasant  delectable 
things :  but  this  is  a  low  design.  Rather  say,  "  Let  all 
these  things  go,  if  thou  Avilt,  Lord,  but  let  thy  Spirit  re- 
main !  let  that  breathe,  and  work  in  us  still ;  and  do  with 
us,  in  all  external  respects,  what  thou  wilt." 

Let  us  labour  thus,  I  say,  to  apprehend  the  necessity  of 
our  case.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  rich,  or 
in  quiet,  or  at  liberty ;  it  is  not  necessary  we  should  have 
such  and  such  external  accommodations  ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary we  should  have  the  Spirit :  for  they  that  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  are  none  of  his,  Rom.  viii.  9.     And  again, 

2.  Apprehend  too  (wherewith  I  close)  the  possibility  of 
succeeding  well,  in  our  strivings  and  wrestlings  with  God, 
yet  to  obtain  more  of  his  Spirit.  It  is  itself  a  Spirit  of 
grace,  and  supplication  ;  and  according  as  it  is  complied 
with  in  that,  which  is  its  proper  business  and  office,  no  we 
may  expect  more  and  more  plentiful  eff"usions  of  it.  We 
are  therefore  to  look  upon  this  as  a  hopeful  case,  if  we  set 
ourselves  to  strive  with  God  for  his  Spirit,  that  it  shall  not 
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withdraw.  But  if  it  be  an  indifferent  matter  with  us,  then 
are  we  lost  before  we  are  aware.  We  feel  death  creeping 
upon  us  by  degrees,  and  we  regret  it  not ;  death  drawing 
near  our  vitals,  but  we  mind  it  not. 

This  is  a  sad  case  ;  but  if  we,  feeling  a  decay  and  lan- 
guishment,  cry  with  importunity  to  God,  the  case  is  not 
hopeless.  He  hath  said,  that  he  will  give  the  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  for  it;  and  that  he  will  pour  out  his  Spirit 
upon  us.  Christ  represents  it  as  given  to  a  child,  as  a  boon 
from  the  Father  ;  and  that  this  gift  is  comprehensive  of  all 
good  things,  Matt.  vii.  11.  compared  with  Luke  xi.  13. 
Nay,  that  the  Spirit  is  to  us  as  bread  to  a  child;  for  we 
can  no  more  live  without  the  Spirit,  than  a  child  can  with- 
out bread. 

If  we  would  therefore  set  ourselves  a  craving  in  good 
earnest,  and  represent  our  case  to  the  Father  of  spirits  and 
mercies,  his  bowels  would  work  towards  us ;  and  he  would 
not  long  withhold  his  Spirit  from  them,  whom  he  sees  to 
want  it,  and  ask  for  it.  Therefore  beg  of  God  thus:  "  O 
Lord,  behold  a  poor  company  of  creatures  gasping  for  life  ! 
thy  Spirit  is  vital  breath ;  we  are  ready  to  die,  if  thy  Spirit 
breathe  not.  Pity  thine  own  offspring,  thou  Father  of 
mercies,  and  of  all  spirits!"  Surely  then  this  Spirit  will 
return ;  for  why  should  not  we  rest  upon  his  promise,  who 
has  said,  that  God  wall  give  his  holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him  1 

And  M-e  may  the  more  boldly  ask,  because  we  may  sup- 
pose ourselves  to  be  nearer  those  days,  wherein  there  shall 
be  a  more  general  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit.  And  we  might 
argue  that  those  days  are  nearer  indeed,  if  there  was  a 
more  general,  and  importunate,  and  loud  cry  for  this  Spirit. 
This  would  import  that  a  great  measure  of  it  is  already 
come,  and  that  far  greater  measures  are  coming.  It  would 
be  an  argument,  that  it  would  be  a  Spirit  of  consolation 
and  joy,  life  and  vigour;  which  would  make  religion  a 
glorious  thing,  and  Christians  shine  and  live,  both  at  once. 
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James  i.  22. 

But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  de- 
ceiving your  oumsclves. 

The  limits  of  my  time,  since  I  intend  to  discourse  to 
you  only  this  hour  upon  this  Scripture,  will  not  allow  me 
to  reflect  much  upon  the  context ;  which  is  all  suitable, 
and  of  the  same  piece  with  the  words  of  the  text  itself  We 
have  at  the  eighteenth  verse  a  very  high  eulogy  given  us 
of  the  word  of  God,  as  that  which  is  the  divine  seed  and 
principle  of  the  new  birth;  and  out  of  which  God's  great 
and  glorious  work  of  the  new  creation  doth  result.  "  Of 
his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we 
should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures."  Where- 
upon the  exhortation,  "  Be  swift  to  hear,"  (ver.  19.)  is 
grounded  ;  that  is,  be  very  covetous  of  all  seasons  to  wait 
upon  the  dispensations  of  this  word.  And  then,  at  last, 
we  come  to  this  caution  here  in  the  text;  "  But  be  ye  doers 
of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only."  Though  hearing  the 
word  is  the  appointed  means  of  this  new  creation;  and  is 
that  which  by  divine  designation  is  able  to  save  the  soul 
of  a  man,  by  virtue  of  that  efficacy  which  many  times  ac- 
companies it  from  God;  yet  this  is  not  to  be  understood, 
as  if  it  should  do  any  such  work  upon  them,  who  only 
give  it  to  the  hearing  and  no  more.  And  therefore  the 
apostle  thinks  it  seasonable  and  necessary  to  give  this  in- 
timation by  the  way,  upon  what  terms  we  might  expect  so 
glorious  an  eflfect  to  be  wrought  by  it :  that  is,  supposing 
that  we  apply  ourselves  to  attend  upon  it,  with  that  earnest 
intention  of  the  mind,  as  those  who  have  a  design  to  com- 
ply with,  and  to  guide  and  govern  their  practice  by  the 
word  they  hear;  otherwise  all  will  come  to  nothing.  "Be 
ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your 
ownselves." 

We  might  recommend  to  you  several  propositions  ol 
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divine  truth  from  this  Scripture ;  but  we  shall  choose  to 
collect  and  gather  up  all  as  much  as  we  can  into  one, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  despatch,  wliich  you  may  take  thus. 
That  it  is  a  miserable  self-deception  for  any  to  be 
hearers  of  the  word  only,  and  not  doers  of  it.  And  herein 
we  shall  s,  eak  to  these  three  things,  as  previous  to  the 
improvement  of  it. 

I.  Show  what  it  is  to  be  a  doer  of  the  word. 

II.  What  to  b«  a  hearer  only.     And, 

III.  Wherein  those,  of  the  latter  sort,  do  so  miserably 
deceive  themselves. 

I.  We  are  to  show  what  it  is  to  be  a  doer  of  the  word. 
The  expression  plainly  imports  a  habit ;  according  as  we 
denominate  every  person  that  is  of  such  or  such  a  calling 
or  trade,  from  the  course  and  way  of  life  which  he  follows. 
A  doer  of  the  word,  (voi{nn<,)  is  not  one  that  doth  some 
single  act,  now  and  then,  which  the  word  enjoins  or  directs, 
but  one  whose  wonted  course,  and  the  business  of  whose 
life,  it  is  to  obey  the  dictates  of  this  word,  and  who  governs 
his  life  and  the  tenor  of  his  actions  by  it.  Just  as  we  find 
the  phrase  of  a  worker  of  iniquity  is  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  made  use  of  to  represent  and  hold  forth  to  us 
the  course  of  those  persons  who  trade  in  sin.  They  are 
said  to  be  sin-makers,  as  the  expiession  KnKonotovi'TCi  doth 
emphatically  note:  their  business  is  to  work  sin  ;  and  they 
do  often  exert  their  strength  and  power  that  way.  So  we 
are  to  understand  in  general,  a  doer  of  the  word  of  God ; 
that  is,  one  whose  business  of  his  life  it  is  to  do  it  in  a 
continual  course.  And  this  supposes  and  includes  in  it 
many  things,  which  I  shall  briefly  hint  to  you. 

1.  It  doth  suppose  a  design,  a  formed  fixed  design,  that 
this  shall  be  my  course.  Accordingly  we  have  the  Psalmist 
speaking  to  this  purpose;  "I  have  sworn,  and  I  will  per- 
form it.  that  I  will  keep  thy  righteous  judgments:  I  have 
inclined  mine  heart  to  perform  thy  statutes  alway,  even  unto 
the  end,"  Psal.  cxix.  lOG,  112.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  I  pur- 
pose and  intend  so  to  do;  and  this  is  an  intention  I  resolve 
to  pursue,  throughout  my  whole  course,  from  which  no- 
thing shall  divert  me."  So  in  like  manner,  when  we  attend 
upon  the  dispensation  of  the  word,  it  should  be  with  a 
settled  design  in  our  hearts,  and  a  sincere  purpose  to  learn 
somewhat  in  order  to  practice  ;  to  apply  and  accommodate 
to  practice  the  truths  we  hear,  and  that  are  capable  of  be- 
mg  applied  to  this  purpose. 

2.  It  carries  with  it  a  very  serious  applying  of  our  minds 
to  understand  what  is  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  which  is 
held  forth  to  us  in  his  word  :  that  we  content  not  ourselves 
to  have  heard  such  and  such  things  propounded  to  us; 
but  that  we  distinctly  apprehend  the  scope  and  drift 
of  what  we  hear  and  what  is  the  great  thing  aimed  at  in 
it.  For  we  can  never  be  doers  of  the  word  and  will  of  God 
blindly,  and  in  the  dark.  It  is  necessary  that  we  under- 
stand and  know  it  first.  It  is  a  way  we  are  to  walk  in 
with  open  eyes.  A  good  understanding  (says  the  Psalmist) 
have  all  they  that  do  his  commandments,  Ps.  cxi.  10.  He 
supposes  a  good  understanding  as  necessary  to  the  doing 
the  commandments  of  God.  We  cannot  do  them,  without 
having  a  right  understanding  of  them.  These  words  do 
al.so  imply  (which  seems  to  be  the  particular  sense  of  them) 
that  a  good  understanding  will  certainly  incline  a  man  to 
keep  his  commandments;  and  that  the  keeping  his  com- 
mandments will  argue  him  to  have  a  good  understanding. 
And  indeed  he  is  the  wise  man  that  understands  this  to  be 
his  interest,  and  accordingly  makes  it  his  business  to  know 
and  practice  the  mind  and  will  of  God. 

3.  It  implies  the  use  of  our  judgment  in  hearing  the 
word,  in  order  to  distinguish  what  is  divine,  and  wliat  is 
human.  For  God  hath  thought  fit  that  it  should  be  so  dis- 
pensed in  the  world,  by  such  hands  and  instruments  as 
may  too  possibly  admit  somewhat  that  is  human  into  the 
dispensation  of  it.  It  is  so  sometimes  merely  as  to  the 
manmjr  of  the  dispensation.  There  is  nothing  of  this  trea- 
.sure  that  is  conveyed  to  us  by  such  vessels,  but  it  will, 
some  way  or  other,  taste  of  the  vessel :  and  that  which  we 
are  principally  to  attend  and  mind,  is  to  close  with  that 
which  is  most  substantial,  as  supposing  it  to  be  altogether 
divine.  It  is  also  true  sometimes  that  there  may  be  some 
error  as  to  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  manner.  And  there 
our  desire  ought  to  be  of  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that 
we  may  grovv  thereby,  even  as  new-born  babes,  1  Pet.  ii. 


2.  New-bom  babes  have  a  kind  of  discerning  if  the  milk 
be  pure,  or  if  there  be  any  thing  ill  tasted  or  unsavoury  in  it. 
And  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  taste  and  relish,  which  belongs 
to  the  new  creature.  "  Cannot  my  taste  (says  Job)  discern 
perverse  things  1"  Job  vi.  30.  And  this  was  the  great  com- 
mendation of  the  Bereans,  That  they  searched  the  Scrip- 
tures in  order  to  know,  whether  the  things  spoken  to  them 
by  the  apostles  were  of  God  or  no.  Acts  xvii.  11.  And  it 
was  noted  to  be  a  piece  of  generosity  in  them.  Thej'  were 
more  noble  than  they  of  Thessalonica,  upon  this  account. 
We  are  to  make  use  of  our  judgment:  as  the  apostle 
prays  for  the  Philippians,  that  they  might  abound  in  judg- 
ment and  all  sense,  spiritual  sense;  that  so  they  might 
discern  the  things  that  differ,  or  approve  those  which  are 
more  excellent,  Phil.  i.  9,  10. 

4.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  reverence  to  be  used  in 
hearing  the  word.  So  to  hear  it  as  that  we  may  be  doers, 
requires  a  very  reverential  attendance  upon  it ;  as  con- 
sidering, that  this  is  a  revelation  that  comes  from  heaven, 
some  part  of  which  is  now  to  be  held  forth  to  us.  It  is  a 
divine  light,  which,  through  such  a  medium,  is  to  shine  forth 
to  us.  And  there  is  certainly  altogether  aJault  in  this  re- 
spect, among  a  great  many  professors  of  religion  ;  that  the 
reverence  is  wanting,  which  is  due  to  those  sacred  records 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Gc.d's  word,  and  which  he  claims 
and  appropriates  to  himself,  as  his  word.  I  have  wondered, 
I  confess,  to  see  how  among  scholars,  and  learned  men, 
Xhere  should  be  so  great  a  veneration  for  some  or  other  nota- 
ble pieces  of  antiquitj"-,  any  aged  volume,  any  old  record  ; 
and  how  high  a  price  and  value  have  been  put  upon  them. 
Now  there  is  no  such  piece  of  antiquity  as  this  in  all  the 
world  that  we  know  of  The  holy  Scriptures,  at  least  a 
great  part,  are  the  most  ancient  writings  in  all  the  world. 
And  it  should  challenge  a  mighty  reverence  and  venera- 
tion, to  have  a  word  brought  down,  and  transmitted  to  us, 
through  so  many  successive  ages.  But  to  consider  it  as  a 
divine  word,  a  revelation  come  from  heaven,  doth  much 
more  claim  our  reverence.  How  strange  a  veneration  did 
those  Ephesians  express  for  that  image,  which  they  were 
made  to  believe  fell  from  heaven  !  All  Ephesus,  as  it  is 
expressed,  is  a  worshipper  of  ihe  great  goddess  Diana, 
and  of  the  image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter ;  (Acts 
xix.  3.5.)  as  if  all  the  city  were  of  a  piece,  all  heart  and 
soul  upon  that  one  thing,  which  they  believed  to  be  of 
heavenly  descent.  Now  this  word  we  are  sure  is  a  divine- 
breathed  thing;  for  all  Scripture  is  given  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  God,  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 

Then  it  is  that  the  word  is  like  to  be  done,  when  it  is 
received  with  reverence,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  of 
God  ;  when  we  in  our  own  thoughts  prefix  that  preface  to 
every  part  of  that  truth,  which  he  himself  hath  prefixed  to 
many  parts  and  portions  of  it ;  namely,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  who  is  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  his 
word,  who  made  and  sustains  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power.  When  therefore  we  look  upon  this  word  as  carrying 
the  stamp  of  the  majesty  of  God  upon  it,  then  it  is  like  to 
command  the  heart;  butit  will  signify  little  till  this  is  done. 
5.  To  be  a  doer  of  the  word  supposes  that  we  believe  it, 
or  that  our  hearing  of  it  be  mingled  with  lailh.  It  profits 
not  where  it  is  not  so;  and  signifies  nothing,  if  there  be 
not  that  mixture.  The  word  of  God,  savs  the  apostle, 
works  eflfectually  in  them  that  believe,  1  Thess.  ii.  13. 
But,  as  it  is  in  another  place,  "  The  word  preached  did  not 
profit  them,  not  beingmixed  with  faith  in  ihem  that  heard 
it,"  Heb.  iv.  2.  -  And  it  is  never  likely  that  men  should 
practise  that  word,  which  they  regard  no  more  than  the 
word  of  a  child.  If  any  one,  whose  truth  you  suspect, 
tell  you  this  or  that,  it  will  signify  little  to  determine  your 
practice,  or  to  guide  and  influence  any  design  you  have  in 
hand.  Now  to  receive  this  word  with  faiili,  is  to  rely  upon 
the  authoritv  of  the  speaker,  or  him  iVom  whom  it  origi- 
nally comes.  "This  is  the  word  of  God.  There  is  no 
more  doubt  to  be  made  of  it,  than  whether  the  things  be, 
or  exist,  which  I  .see  with  my  own  eyes."  For  it  is  faith 
that  supplies  the  room  of  sig-ht,  in  reference  to  things  that 
fall  not  under  our  eye.  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for.  the  evidence  of  thinsrs  not  seen,  Heb.  xi.  1. 
"God  hath  said  this;  and  therefore  it  is  as  sure  as  if  my 
own  eves  saw  it  all."  The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  .salvation,  to  every  one  that  believes;  (Rora.  i.  16.) 
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but  to  them  that  believe  not,  it  signifies  nothing,  it  has  no 
power  with  tliem.     Again, 

6.  It  requires  love ;  a  great  exercise  of  love  that  the 
heart  may  close  with  it.  It  is  said  of  some,  that  they  re- 
ceive not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be  saved, 
2  Thess.  ii.  10.  They  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness. 
Tiicy  had  so  much  love  to  wickedness,  that  they  had  none 
lor  truth.  Therefore  they  were  left  under  strong  delusions 
to  believe  lies,  that  they  might  be  damned.  So  you  find 
things  are  connected  there.  The  love  that  is  required  here 
is  such  as  works  out  in  sincere  desire  of  the  milk  of  the 
word,  that  so  we  may  grow  thereby,  1  Pet.  ii.  2.  Also  in 
deliglit ;  for  the  soul  hath  a  sweet  and  savoury  relish  in  it. 
'' O  how  I  love  thy  law!"  (Psal.  cxix.  97.)  says  David: 
which  was  the  name  of  that  revelation  o-f  the  mind  and 
will  of  God  then  extant;  and  was  sweeter  to  him  than 
honey  to  his  taste,  ver.  103.  Thy  words  (saith  Jeremiah) 
were  found,  and  I  did  eat  them;  and  thy  word  was  unto 
me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  my  heart,  Jer.  xv.  16.  The 
word  of  God  is  then  like  to  be  done,  when  there  is  so  dear 
a  love  to  it ;  and  the  soul  so  taketh  complacency  in  it,  and 
unites  to  it,  that  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  consubstantiate 
with  the  soul  itself     And  again, 

7.  It  requires  subjection  ;  an  obediential  subjection  to 
it,  and  compliance  of  heart  with  it.  Receive  with  meek- 
ness (as  il  is  in  this  context)  the  engrafted  word,  which  is 
able  to  save  your  souls,  James  i.  21.  There  are  many 
hearts  of  men  so  opposite  to  the  word  of  God,  that  when 
they  meet  with  that  in  and  from  it,  which  is  cross  and 
adverse  to  their  corrupt  inclinations,  th«ir  spirits  swell,  and 
storm,  and  tumultuate:  and  they  are  ready  to  say  with 
those  in  the  prophet.  The  word  of  the  Lord,  which  thou 
hast  spoken  to  us,  we  will  not  hear,  Jer.  xliv.  16.  You 
must  then  receive  it  with  meekness;  that  is,  so  as  to  yield 
to  it,  how  cross  soever  it  may  be  to  any  present  disposition 
of  yours.  The  word  has  been  so  received  by  gracious 
hearts,  when  it  hath  spoken  very  terrible  things.  When 
dreadful  things  were  foretold  by  the  prophet  to  Hezekiah, 
he  said,  "Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  thou  hast 
spoken,"  Isa.  xxxix.  8.     Again, 

8.  It  requires  a  previous  transformation  of  the  heart  by 
it,  so  as  that  the  proper  stamp  and  impress  of  it  be  upon 
the  .soul.  For  the  word  can  never  be  done  by  the  hearer, 
but  from  a  vital  principle;  of  which  it  is  itself  to  be  the 
productive  means.  So  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  ei-;hteenth 
verse  of  this  chapter,  in  which  is  my  text;  "Of  his  own 
will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be 
a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures."  If  the  new  creature 
be  not  wrought  by  it  in  the  soul,  there  will  never  be  that 
doing  of  the  word,  which  is  expected  and  required.  There 
must  be  an  exemplar  copied  out  from  the  word  upon  our 
hearts;  and  then  we  are  to  practise  and  do  according  to 
that  exemplar;  still  comparing  it  with  the  first  idea,  to  be 
seen  in  the  rule  or  word  itself  You  obeyed  (says  the 
apostle)  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  de- 
livered you,  Rom.  vi.  17.  Or,  as  the  words  are  capable  of 
being  read,  into  which  ye  were  delivered.  That  is,  you 
were  cast  into  the  very  mould  of  the  word ;  and  have  re- 
ceived the  stamp  and  impress  of  it  upon  your  souls,  and 
so  have  obeyed  it  from  the  heart.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  his  kingdom  (in  that  part  of  it  which  is  more  appropriate 
and  peculiar)  rules  over  a  willing  people,  and  is  not  a  king 
of  slaves.  He  is  obeyed  with  an  inward  inclination  and 
propensity  of  heart.  His  power  hath  made  his  subjects 
willing;  that  is,  by  writing  his  law  in  their  hearts,  which 
is  the  great  promise  of  the  ev^angelical  covenant.  When 
souls  are  made  the  epistle  of  Christ,  having  his  mind 
transcribed  and  written  out  upon  their  hearts ;  then  it  is 
they  obey,  and  do  the  word,  and  never  till  then.  And 
then  it  requires  also, 

9.  A  faithful  remembrance  of  it;  that  is,  of  its  rules  ac- 
commodable  to  particular  occasions  as  they  occur.  The 
apostle  subjoins  here  in  the  words  following  my  text  a 
representation  of  a  man  that  hears,  without  a  design  of 
doing,  the  word;  who,  says  he,  is  like  unto  a  man  behold- 
ing his  natural  face  in  a  glass:  for  he  beholdeth  himself, 
and  goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth  what  manner 
of  man  he  was,  Jam.  i.  23,  24.  If  we  apply  the  apostle's 
similitude  fully  unto  the  purpose  for  w.hich  he  brings  it, 
it  must  not  only  have  reference  to  such  an  idea,  as  we 


have  exhibited  to  us  in  the  word,  or  the  representation  ot 
what  we  now  actually  are,  but  also  of  what  W£  should  be, 
both  together.  Looking  into  the  word  as  into  a  glass,  we 
have  a  representation  made  to  us  there  of  the  new  creature 
in  all  the  lively  lineaments  of  it;  and  so  we  see  what  we 
should  be :  and  comparing  ourselves  therewith,  we  see  what 
we  are;  and  wherein  there  is  a  deflection  and  disagree- 
ment from  our  pattern.  They  that  do  only  throw  a  tran- 
cient  eye  upon  the  glass,  go  away  and  forget  what  they 
see ;  the  image  vanisheth  presently  out  of  their  thought. 
Therefore  there  must  be  a  perpetual  image  kept  up  before 
our  eyes,  by  a  faithful  and  continual  remembrance  of  what 
the  word  of  God  representeth  to  us;  to  wit,  of  the  true 
complexion  of  a  Christian, and  wherein  our  own  disagreeth; 
that  so  upon  all  occasions  we  may  be  able  to  correct  there- 
by what  is  amiss;  and  to  direct  our  way  and  course  ac- 
cording thereunto.     And  then  there  must  be  in  the 

Last  place,  an  actual  application  of  all  such  rules  in  the 
word,  to  present  cases,  as  they  occur.  Thy  word  I  have 
kept  in  mine  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against  thee,  Psal. 
cxix.  11.  It  is  laid  up  in  that  repository  and  treasury  for 
this  purpose,  to  be  used  as  there  is  need  and  occasion 
Therefore  so  skilful  ought  we  to  be  in  the  word  of  righte- 
ousness, which  hath  enough  in  it  to  make  the  man  of  God 
perfect,  and  thoroughly  furnished  for  every  good  work; 
that  upon  all  occasions,  and  whatever  work  we  go  about, 
we  may  have  our  rule  still  in  readiness  to  apply,  and  ac- 
tually may  apply  it  to  our  case;  so  as  neither  on  the  one 
hand  to  walk  dubiously,  nor  carelessly  on  the  other.  For 
those  are  extremes  to  be  avoided.  A  continual  scrupulosity 
is  provided  against  by  a  continual  acquaintance  with  the 
word,  and  having  rules  always  in  readiness  to  measure 
particular  cases  by  as  they  occur  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
carelessness  is  inexcusable.  For  many  walk  without  hav- 
ing any  regard  to  their  own  spirits,  and  matter  it  not 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  To  have  tliis  word,  as 
the  measure  of  our  lives,  to  apply  to  upon  occasion,  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  avoid  these  exorbitances;  the  one 
whereof  is  so  very  uncomfortable,  and  the  other  so  very 
dangerous  and  destructive.     But  then  we  are, 

II.  To  speak  to  the  other  thing  a  little;  namely,  what 
is  it  to  be  a  hearer  onlyl  By  being  a  hearer  only,  we 
must  not  understand  every  thing  to  be  excluded,  besides 
the  bare  external  act  of  hearing;  as  if  no  more  were  in- 
tended by  it,  than  the  outward  act  common  to  man  with 
the  brute  creatures:  for,  undoubtedly,  there  maybe  in- 
cluded in  it  many  acts  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the 
outward  man.  So  to  be  a  hearer  only,  is  in  the  general  to 
hear  without  any  design  of  doing  at  all.  For  when  it  is 
required  that  we  should  be  doers,  the  meaning  of  it  is, 
not  that  we  must  be  doers  of  all  that  is  bidden  and 
directed  by  the  word,  just  while  we  are  hearing.  There- 
fore that  which  is  required  over  and  besides  hearing,  is  a 
design  to  be  doing  the  word ;  while  to  be  hearers  only,  is 
to  hear  without  any  previous  design  of  acting  according  to 
what  they  do  hear.  Some  other  motives  and  considera- 
tions there  are,  which  bring  persons  to  hear;  but  as  for 
the  business  of  practice  they  intend  it  not.  It  never  came 
into  their  minds  to  look  upon  that  as  the  true  and  proper  end 
of  hearing,  that  they  should  do  and  practise  what  they  hear. 

Now  truth  is  but  one,  error  is  manifold.  If  there  be  but 
one  right  end,  that  end  is  to  be  aimed  at,  which  is  prac- 
tice. And  that  we  may  be  capable  of  this,  but  one  entire 
frame  and  right  disposition  of  soul  is  required.  But  vari- 
ous are  the  ends,  and  many  are  the  ill  principles  and  dis- 
positions, which  may  have  place  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  in 
reference  to  this  matter.  It  is,  therefore,  a  manifold  cha- 
racter, which  I  might  give  if  the  time  would  allow,  of  the 
hearer  only.  For  as  there  is  a  manifold  end  ;  and  many 
indispositions,  in  the  spirit  of  a  man,  to  the  true  end;  so 
manifold  are  the  characters  of  such  as  are  hearers  only. 
Therefore  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the)'  all  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  per.son ;  but  some  to  one,  and  some  to 
another.     There  is, 

1.  The  unattentive  hearer;  that  taketh  very  little  heed 
to  what  he  heareth.  We  ought  (says  the  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews)  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which 
M'e  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip, 
tieb.  ii.  1.  And  set  your  hearts  (says  Moses)  unto  all  the 
words  which  I  testify  among  you  this  day,  Dcul.  xxxii. 
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46.     He  that  never  intends  to  be  a  doer  of  what  he  hears, 
will  very  probably  little  regard  what  he  hears. 

2.  There  is  the  inconsiderate  hearer;  that  never  ponders 
what  he  hears,  nor  compares  one  thing  with  another.  I 
can  but  name  particulars  to  you,  which  might  well  be  en- 
larged upon.     There  is  again, 

3.  The  injudicious  hearer ;  that  never  makes  any  judg- 
ment upon  what  he  hears,  whether  it  be  true  or  false.  All 
things  come  alike  to  him,  he  matters  them  not.  Considera- 
tion is  in  order  to  judgment,  and  judgment  follows  upon 
It.  We  deliberate  first,  and  then  judge  upon  that  delibera- 
tion. The  inconsiderate  hearer,  therefore,  will  be  an  in- 
■udicious  one.     There  is  also, 

4.  The  unapprehensive  hearer;  who  hears  alibis  days, 
but  is  never  the  wiser.  Ever  learning,  but  never  comes  to 
(he  knowledge  of  the  truth.  No  light  comes  in  to  him, 
and  he  remains  as  ignorant  after  twenty  years  living  un- 
der the  Gospel,  as  he  was  at  the  lirst. 

5.  The  stupid,  unaffected  hearer;  that  is  as  a  rock  and 
a  stone  under  the  word.  Nothing  ever  enters  or  gets  within 
the  stony  ground.  Things  are  heard  .sometimes  that  would 
even  rend  all  hearts  to  pieces,  if  rightly  disposed ;  things  full 
of  terror,  amazement,  astonishment,  and  of  dread;  but  they 
are  heard  by  these  without  any  trembling.  Rocks  and  moun- 
tains may  shake  and  shiver  .sooner  than  they.     Again, 

6.  There  are  your  prejudiced,  disaffected  hearers  ;  who 
hear  with  dislike,  especially  those  things  which  relate  to 
practice:  and  with  the  greater  dislike  it  may  be,  by  how- 
much  the  more  what  they  hear  relates  to  the  proper  end 
of  hearing.  They  cannot  endure  such  things  as  aim  at 
the  heart,  and  concern  the  business  and  work  of  religion. 
And  there  are  again, 

7.  Your  fantastical,  voluptuous  hearers;  that  hear  only 
to  please  their  fancy  or  imaginations.  So  they  come  on 
purpose  to  try  if  they  can  hear  a  pretty  sentence,  any  fine 
jingle,  some  flashes  of  wit.  For  it  may  be  they  have  found 
some,  who  have  to  do  with  this  sacred  word,  that  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  so  vain,  as  to  gratify  them  in  such 
things,  wlien  they  come  with  such  an  expectation.  Of 
which  temper  I  remember  an  ancient  saying,  Dissolvti  est 
pectoris  in  rebus  seriis  quccrcre  voluptatcm  :  Jt  is  a  dismal 
token  upon  a  person  to  seek  for  the  gratification  of  his  fancy 
in  serious  matters.  As  if  one  would  bring  music  to  another, 
that  lay  under  the  torture  of  a  broken  leg ;  how  very  in- 
congruous would  this  be !  And  such  we  are  to  consider 
is  the  state  of  souls,  all  shattered,  broken,  diseased,  and 
maimed.  This  is  the  common  case  of  those  we  have  to 
do  with."*     There  are  again, 

8.  Yournotiona!  hearers;  that  are  of  somewhat  a  higher 
form  and  sect  than  the  others;  who  do  not  aim  merely  to 
have  their  fancies  and  imaginations  gratified  by  something 
light  and  flashy,  but  their  understandings  also.  But  it 
must  be  by  some  fine  notion,  which  they  have  not  met  with 
before.  And  so  they  always  come  to  learn  some  kind  of 
novelty ;  and  if  they  cannot  meet  with  some  new  thing, 
which  they  have  not  met  with  before,  they  go  away  with 
a  great  deal  of  dislike,  and  distaste,  at  those  they  hear. 
With  these  (and  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  sort, 
and  therefore  we  may  join  them  together)  you  may  put, 

9.  Those  talkative  persons  ;  who  only  come  to  hear  that 
they  may  furnish  themselves  with  notions  for  the  sake  of 
discourse ;  or  that,  when  they  come  into  company,  they 
may  have  something  just  to  talk  of  afterwards.  Upon 
which  a  heathen  moralist  reflects  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
genuity. "  That  is,  (saith  he,)  when  they  hear  such  moral 
precepts  as  the  philosophers  use  to  deliver,  and  press  in 
the  schools ;  as  all  came  into  them  in  words,  so,  with 
them,  all  go  out  in  words.  Which  is  just  the  same  thing, 
as  if  the  sheep,  when  they  have  been  grazing  all  da}', 
should  come  at  night  to  the  sheepherd,  and  cast  up  the 
grass  they  swallowed,  to  show  how  much  they  had  eaten. 
Grass  it  came  in,  and  grass  it  goes  out  again.  The  shep- 
herd does  not  expect  this,  but  expects  that  of  the  grass 
they  had  eaten  that  day,  there  should  come  milk  and  wool 

a  The  woro  rtere,  aKpoarai,  hearers  onJy,  mayremmd  one  (says  the  autlior) 
of  an  ancient  word  lliat  is  of  affinity  witli  it,  namely.  m-poaii'iTa  ;  of  which 
this  is  thesen.se.  It  was  the  name  of  certain  songs  and  sonnets,  joined  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  which  were  wont  to  be  used  in  the  conclusion  of 
staae-piays.  wherewith  the  hearers  wire  entertained  at  their  going  out  of  the 
theatres.  They  were  aiKo  very  frefinenlly  ii.sed  in  the  close  of  banquets.  Why  ! 
the  word  of  (Jod  i^  liHiked  uiion  as  such  an  «i'^o«'/a,and  the  things  cont.iined 


from  the  concoction  anddigession  of  what  they  had  eaten." 
It  is  much  that  we  have  need  to  learn  such  documents  as 
these  from  a  heathen.  What !  because  all  we  hear  comes 
to  us  in  words,  should  it  all  come  out  in  words  again  1 
No,  the  end  is  surely  that  it  shtjuld  be  so  digested  and 
concocted,  as  to  yield  work  and  fruit,  agreeable  to  what 
we  hear.     And  then  there  are  again, 

10.  The  censorious  and  critical  hearers  ;  who  come  on 
purpose  not  as  doers  of  the  law,  but  as  judges.  They  come 
to  see  what  they  may  carp  at,  and  so  to  pass  their  verdict. 
"  Were  such  and  such  things  rightly  methodized  1  such 
and  such  words  well  placed  7  was  there  an  exact  concin- 
nity  in  what  was  said  V  and  tke  like.  This  now  is  all 
the  design  they  have  in  hearing  the  word.  And  then  there 
is  another  sort  too,  and  we  have  some  experience,  1  am 
afraid,  of  too  many  such,  in  the  age  and  day  wherein  we 
now  live,  and  that  is. 

Lastly,  Malicious  hearers ;  that  come  on  purpose  to  seek 
an  advantage  against  those  they  come  to  hear,  particular- 
ly from  what  they  preach.  By  this  sort,  you  know,  our 
Saviour  was  often  pestered;  who  came  to  hear  him,  and 
to  put  questions  to  him,  and  so  gave  him  occasion  to  speak, 
only  to  entrap  and  in.^nare  him.  To  which  maybe  added 
your  ragir»j  exasperated  hearers,  such  as  Stephen's  were 
at  his  last  sermon  ;  who  gnashed  upon  him  with  their  teeth, 
and  could  not  forbear  violence  to  his  precious  life,  upon 
their  hearing  him.  Thus  you  see  the  characters  of  those 
that  are  hearers  only,  which  are  various  and  manifold.  I 
shall  only  touch  upon  the 

III.  Thing,  namely,  to  speak  to  the  self-deception  of 
such  persons.  And  here  I  shall  show,  wherein  such  are 
deceived  ;  and  the  grossness  of  the  deception  itself. 

1.  Wherein  such  are  deceived.  And  they  are  certainly  so, 
(1.)  In  their  work.     For  they  commonly  think  they  have 

done  well ;  and  they  find  no  fault  with  themselves,  that 
they  have  been  hearers  only.     And  then, 

(2.)  As  to  their  reward  they  are  also  deceived.  They 
get  nothing  by  it  all  this  time.  That  and  their  labour  are 
lost.  "  Whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and 
conlinueth  therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer  but  a 
doer  of  the  word,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed," 
Jam.  i.  25.  But  they  never  go  away  with  a  blessing; 
most  certainly  they  miss  of  it,  who  are  hearers  only. 

2.  For  the  grossness  of  this  deception,  it  will  appear  to 
be  very  great,  if  we  consider, 

(1.)  That  they  are  deceived  in  so  plain  a  case.  For  it 
is  the  plainest  thing  in  the  world,  that  the  Gospel  is  sent 
in  order  to  practice.  Now  how  strange  is  it,  that  men 
should  be  deceived  in  a  thing  so  plain  !  What  can  the 
Gospel  be  sent  for  but  only  in  order  to  practice?  What 
other  aim,  or  end,  can  it  possibly  havel  As  might  be 
shown  in  many  particulars,  if  time  gave  leave.     And, 

(2.)  It  is  self-deception  ;  for  they  are  said  to  deceive 
themselves ;  which  is  a  far  other  thing,  than  when  the 
matter  is  wont  to  be  expressed  passively  only,  and  in  softer 
terms.  As  to  say  to  a  person,  "  Sir,  you  are  mistaken; 
you  are  deceived  and  imposed  upon."  This,  I  say,  is 
much  gentler,  than  to  say  of  a  man,  that  he  deceiveih  and 
imposeth  upon  himself  For  this  carries  in  it  an  intimation, 
that  men  do  use  some  industry  in  the  matter;  that  they 
industriously  deceive  themselves,  as  indeed  it  must  be  so 
in  this  case.  For  if  men  did  not  use  some  art  or  contri- 
vance, they  could  never  have  hid  these  things  from  their 
own  eyes;  particularly,  that  this  word  is  sent  to  be  the 
guide  of  men's  practice.  And  to  overkiok  such  a  thing  as 
this  all  their  days,  (as  those  men  must  be  supposed  to  do 
who  are  hearers  only,)  is  miserable  deception.  It  is  their 
trade,  and  a  poor  trade  the  Lord  knows  !  And  they  must 
be  supposed  to  have  used  a  great  deal  of  artifice  with 
themselves,  to  veil  so  plain  a  case  as  this  fVom  their  own 
eyes  and  view ;  so  as  not  to  understand,  that  the  Gospel  is 
sent  to  be  their  rule  of  practice,  in  order  to  their  attain- 
ment of  a  happy  state  at  last.  And  now,  to  shut  up  all 
with  a  little  applicatit  ;;,  -^  c  may  learn  hence, 

in  it  as  aK-poafiaTa,  to  these  frtxpoarai]  kind  of  hearers.  "Thou  art"  fsays 
the  Ainiichty  to  the  prophet  Fwkiol)  "  nnio  them  as  a  ver>-  lovely  son?  of  one 
that  hath  a  iileasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instnimcnt ;  for  they  hear 
thy  words  tiut  (III  tluiunoi."  Ezek  xxxiii  3-2.  Such  hearers  there  are  who  come 
only  ti'  have  tlieir  im.-ipinations  atid  fancies  CTatiticd  with  somewhat,  tliat  may 
be  delicious  to  them  ;  and  that  is  all  that  they  aim  at.  These  sure  are  liearen 
only  < 
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I.  That  persons  are  apt  to  overlook  the  main  of  their 
duly,  and  to  take  up  with  some  lesser  parts. 

II.  That  in  the  very  business  of  hearing  the  word,  there 
is  great  danger  of  sell-deception,  if  persons  do  not  careful- 
ly watch  again.st  it.     And  again, 

III.  We  may  learn,  thai  the  whole  business  of  the 
Gospel  hath  a  designed  reference  unto  practice.  Be  not 
hearers  only,  but  doers  of  the  word.  As  if  he  had  said. 
Do  not  satisfy  yourselves  witii  merely  hearing  the  word  of 
God,  as  if  there  was  nothing  in  it  conducing  or  referable 
to  practice,  ^s  generally  the  things  contained  in  it  mani- 
festly have  ;  for  this  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  answer  the 
end  and  design  of  the  Gospel.     Again, 

IV.  We  may  learn,  that  it  is  a  duty  of  very  great  con- 
cernment to  attend  upon  the  word  preached,  or  to  be  a 
hearer  of  it ;  for  the  whole  business  of  our  practice  is  to 
be  consequent  thereupon.  It  is  then  of  great  consequence 
to  be  a  hearer  of  the  word;  and  as  much  as  this  duty  is 
neglected  by  many,  the  whole  stress  lies  upon  it  of  the 
design  and  end,  for  which  the  Gospel  comes  into  the 
world.  The  Gospel  signifies  nothing  unless  it  be  believed, 
and  this  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing,"  Rom.  x.  17.  There 
are  many  persons  that  humour  and  please  themselves  in 
talking  against  so  much  hearing,  and  so  much  preaching; 
and  think  it  a  vain  and  needless  thing.  But  that  is  cer- 
tainly because  they  have  little  considered  what  hearing 
and  preaching  are  for.  If  it  were  only  for  the  minister  to 
teach,  and  the  hearers  to  learn,  some  new  thing  not  known 
before,  truly  all  necessary  truth,  by  attentive  diligent  in- 
quirers, inij^ht  be  learnt  in  a  little  while.  But  it  is  rather 
to  urge  and  inculcate  things,  which  were  known  before. 
Therefore  when  the  apostle  had  said,  that  it  is  by  the  word 
of  truth  that  we  are  begotten  of  God,  to  be  a  kind  of 
first-fruits  of  his  creatures,  he  presently  adds,  "  Be  swift 
to  hear,"  Jam.  i.  18,  19.  As  if  he  had  said,  these  things 
ought  to  be  often  urged  and  inculcated  upon  you  ;  that  so 
the  product  thereof,  to  wit,  the  new  creature,  may  be  sure 
in  you.  If  this  be  not  done  at  one  time,  it  may  at  ano- 
ther ;  some  lime  or  other  it  may  be  effected.  Therefore 
be  swift  lo  hear,  your  life  lies  upon  it.     But  then, 

V.  And  lastly,  You  see  of  what  consequence  it  is  to 
add  doing  to  the  hearing  the  word.  And  for  that  I  need 
to  give  no  other  encouragement  than  that  of  our  Lord  at 
the  close  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount.  "  Whosoever  hear- 
eth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them;  I  will  liken 
him  unto  a  wise  man  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock: 
and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was 
founded  upon  a  rock.  But,  (says  he,)  every  one  that  hear- 
eth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not ;  shall  be 
likened  unto  a  foolish  man  which  built  his  house  upon  the 
sand :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house  ;  and  it  fell,  and 
great  was  the  fall  of  it,"  Matt.  vii.  24 — 27.  And  I  cannot 
upon  consideration  of  this  but  apprehend,  that,  as  the  sta- 
bility of  many  (I  hope)  hath  been  promoted  by  the  much 
preaching  and  hearing  of  our  times ;  so  there  are  many 
(I  am  afraid)  near  to  a  very  dreadful  fall,  who  have  been 
hearers  only  of  Christ's  sayings,  but  never  minded  to  be 
doers  of  them. 

And  I  must  needs  think  it  .strange,  if  we  have  not 
among  us  a  general  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  losing 
our  opportunities  of  hearing  the  word' of  God.  We  have 
these  upon  such  terms,  that  we  should,  methinks,  reckon 
ourselves  always  in  danger.  And  if  we  have  any  cause 
for  that  apprehension,  what  in  all  the  world  can  we 
imagine  more  provoking,  and  likely  to  infer  such  a  doom 
and  judgment  upon  us,  as  the  penury  of  the  word  of 
God,  than  to  be  hearers  only,  without  any  design  to  be 
doers  of  ill  Whereas  if  we  did  but  set  ourselves,  with  a 
more  earnest  design,  to  apply,  and  turn  all  that  we  hear 
into  fruit  and  practice;  it  may  be  this  might  prevent  such 
a  stroke  as  we  are  not  without  reason  lo  dread,  nor  without 
grounds  to  fear.  But  if  we  should  not  prevent  it,  yet  it 
would  be  a  very  comfortable  thing  however  in  a  cloudy, 
dark,  and  gloomy  time,  to  be  able  to  make  such  a  reflec- 
tion as  this;  "Blessed  be  God,  while  I  had  such  seasons,  I 
laboured  to  improve  them  as  well  as  I  could.  I  laboured 
to  take  all  opportunities  that  I  could,  to  hear  with  a  de- 
*  Preached  at  Mr.  Case's,  September  89th,  1676. 


sign  to  do,  to  quicken  and  help  me  to  move  onward  in 
Christian  practice."  It  will,  I  say,  be  very  comfortable  to 
be  able  to  make  such  a  reflection  in  a  time  of  gloominess 
and  darkness  which  it  is  possible  we  may  see,  and  how 
soon  we  know  not.  And  if  in  such  a  season  we  should 
be  able  to  make  this  reflection,  it  would  be  a  happy  pro- 
vision for  us  against  it.  It  would  suppose  us  to  have  gotten 
some  stock,  some  treasure  within  us,  which  we  might  draw 
forth.  We  should  then  have  the  word  within  us,  which 
when  we  should  lie  down,  rise  up,  or  walk,  might  com- 
mune within  us  ;  and  so  we  be  capable  of  being  preachers 
lo  ourselves. 

In  a  word,  if  ever  we  should  come  to  such  a  state  of 
things,  that  we  should  never  see  the  face  nor  hear  the 
voice  of  a  minister  of  God's  word,  where  our  lot  is  cast ; 
if  we  should  wear  out  our  days  in  a  wilderness,  a  desert, 
or  a  cave  ;  it  would  be  comfortable  to  have  this  word  a 
companion  to  us,  and  ingrafted  into  us,  which  is  able  to 
save  our  souls :  it  would  be  comfortable,  I  say,  lo  have 
a  stock  of  divine  truth  to  live  upon,  whether  we  should,  as 
to  the  external  dispensation  of  it,  be  in  penury  and  want. 
Let  these  things,  therefore,  move  us  to  a  more  earnest  en- 
deavour to  be  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only. 
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Luke  xviii.  1 — 8. 

And  he  spo,ke  a  parable,  unto  them  to  this  end,  that  men  ougkt 
always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint ;  saying,  T'hcre  was  in 
a  city  a,  judge,  which  feared  not  God,  neither  regarded 
man :  and  there  was  a  widow  in  thai  city  ;  and  she  came 
unto  him,  saying.  Avenge  me  of  mine  adversary.  And  he 
would  not  for  a  while :  but  afterward  he  said  within  him- 
self, Though  I  fear  not  God,  nor  regard  man ;  yet  be- 
cause this  ividoio  troiMeth  me,  I  will  avenge  her,  lest  by 
her  cojitinual  coming  she  weary  me.  And  the  Lord  said, 
Hear  what  the  unjust  judge  saitk.  And  shall  not  God 
avenge  his  own  elect,  ichich  cry  day  and  night  unto  him, 
though  he  bear  long  with  them  1 

My  purpose  is  not  to  give  you  a  particular  explication 
of  this  parable.  The  design  of  it  is  sutficiently  seen  in 
the  application  of  it,  which  our  Saviour  here  makes.  All 
that  I  shall  at  present  do  shall  be  to  show  you,  with  all 
possible  brevity,  the  .strength  of  the  reasoning  which  our 
vSaviour  here  useth,  from  the  importunity  and  success  of 
this  widow;  in  order  to  encourage  our  addresses  to  God, 
and  a  continuance  therein  without  fainting.  And  his  ar- 
gument to  this  purpose  may  be  seen  to  be  very  strong  and 
cogent,  if  we  consider  these  two  things  in  the  general. 

First,  The  parity  of  reason  between  the  case  he  arguelh 
from,  and  that  which  he  arguelh  to. 

Secondly,  The  superiority  of  reason,  which  is  in  the 
latter  case,  above  the  former.  For  so  we  must  understand 
him  to  argue,  partly  a  priori,  and  partly  a  fortiori.  And 
the  strength  of  the  argument  both  ways  we  shall  endeavour 
to  make  out  unto  you. 

First,  I  am  to  consider  the  parity  of  reason  between 
these  two  cases;  which  you  may  conceive  especially  in 
these  four  things. 

I.  That  here  was  distress  in  the  one  case,  and  there  is 
distress  in  the  othef .  This  widow  comes  to  this  judge  in 
a  very  distressed  case,  as  it  should  seem,  though  it  be  not 
particularly  expressed ;  only  it  appears  she  was  very  much 
grieved,  and  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  wrong  done  her. 
And  so  in  the  other  case,  the  elect  of  God  are  always  very 
much  injured  ;  and  they  sustain  a  great  deal  of  wrong  from 
this  evil  world,  in  which  they  are.  And  surely  if  this  un- 
just judge  was  moved  with  the  distress  of  this  suppliant, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  suppose,  that  distress  will 
be  moving  in  this  case  also;  and  that  the  elect  will  be 
heard,  when  they  make  their  cries  to  heaven,  urged  by 
their  own  distresses. 

II.  There  appears  to  have  been  justice  in  the  one  cas**. 
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as  we  are  sure  there  is  justice  in  the  other.  This  widow's 
did  appear  to  be  a  just  cause.  She  comes  with  this  re- 
quest to  the  judge,  that  he  would  avenge  her  of  her  ad- 
versary. The  word  'EKSiKncui',  there  used,  signifies,  Right 
me  of  my  adversary.  She  came  to  petition  a  matter  of 
right,  and  all  that  she  desired  was  to  have  right  done  her. 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  right  in  the  other  case  also. 
"  It  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  (says  the  apostle)  to  re- 
compense tribulation  to  them  that  trouble  you  ;  and  to  you, 
who  are  troubled,  rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,"  2  Thess. 
i.  6,  7.     And  again, 

III.  There  was  importunity  in  the  one  ca.se,  and  there 
is  importunity  in  the  other.  Why  then  should  not  success 
be  hoped  to  correspond  in  this  case,  as  well  as  lhat1  This 
widow  was  so  urgent,  that  the  judge  was  sensible  of  a 
grievance  in  it ;  and  found  a  necessity  upon  himself  to  do 
her  right,  lest  he  should  be  wearied  by  her  importunity. 
The  elect  too  are  represented  as  crying  night  and  day ; 
that  is,  the  loud  voice  of  their  prayers  is  not  by  fits,  only 
now  and  then,  but  is  continued,  and  incessant;  as  night 
and  day  take  in  the  whole  complex  of  time.  And  do  you 
think  then,  saith  our  Saviour,  that  God  will  not  hear  their 
cry  1     Besides, 

IV.  There  is  an  obligation  by  office  to  do  right,  both  in 
the  one  case,  and  in  the  other.  The  person,  to  whom  this 
woman  applied  herself,  was  a  judge  in  the  city.  Now  it 
is  known,  that  in  several  of  the  more  eminent  cities  of 
Israel,  there  were  constituted  stated  judges,  to  whom  all 
persons  might  have  recourse,  and  bring  their  grievances,  in 
order  to  their  being  redressed.  So  that  this  woman  doth 
not  come  to  a  person  unconcerned.  She  does  not  request 
that  an  occasional  kindness  might  be  done  her ;  as  one 
might  request  such  a  thing  of  any  one,  when  in  necessity ; 
but  she  comes  to  an  appointed  person,  to  one  who  by  his 
office  was  obliged  to  right  her.  And  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  take  upon  himself  such  an  office,  and  to  make 
himself  known  by  the  name  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth; 
that  all  might  know  whither  to  apply,  and  to  whom  they 
may  appeal  and  address  themselves.  And  why  is  not 
right  to  be  expected  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other  1 
So  far  this  parable  gives  us  ground  to  argue  from  a  parity 
of  reason.     But. 

Secondly,  It  gives  us  ground  also  for  arguing  from  a 
superiority  of  reason  too,  in  sundry  respects.  As, — I.  In 
respect  of  the  supplicants  in  the  one  case,  and  the  other  ; 
in  respect — II.  Of  the  persons  supplicated  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  other;  and — III.  In  respect  of  the  supplication 
itself  in  the  former  case,  and  the  latter  compared. 

I.  There  is  very  prevailing  and  much  stronger  reason 
in  the  latter  case,  than  in  the  former ;  if  we  consider 
the  supplicants  in  both,  and  compare  them.  In  the 
former  case  you  have  a  poor  woman ;  and  here  we  are  to 
consider, 

1.  That  she  was  a  single  woman,  only  one  person,  who 
comes  to  make  her  complaint  to  this  judge;  but  in  the 
o'her  case  you  have  a  community,  the  whole  body  of  the 
elect.  How  vast  is  the  disproportion  here !  This  great 
body  joining  in  one  cry,  surely  that  must  needs  be  un- 
speakably more  prevailing !    And, 

2.  (For  we  can  but  speak  shortly  to  so  many  things  as 
are  before  us)  This  was  but  an  ordinary  woman,  of  an  in- 
ferior rank,  by  any  thing  that  appears  ;  that  is,  she  is  not 
mentioned  here  under  any  remarkable  particular  charac- 
ter, that  might  add  weight  to  her  cause  and  suit ;  but  this 
community  is  a  choice  community  ;  the  elect ;  a  commu- 
nity of  very  peculiar  persons,  that  are  severed  from  the  rest 
of  men,  and  distinguished  iDy  God's  own  special  seal  set 
upon  them.  As  when  God's  portion  in  the  several  tribes 
wa.s  spoken  of,  there  were  sealed  of  such  a  tribe,  so  many 
thousands ;  and  of  such  a  tribe,  so  many  thousands,  Rev. 
vii.  4,  &c.  All  God's  elect  ones  are  sealed  ones ;  they 
carry  a  mark  of  honour  upon  them.  "  The  foundation  of 
God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his,"  2  Tim.  ii.  19.     And, 

3.  The  supplicant  was  unrelated  to  him,  to  whom  she 
makes  her  supplication.  We  do  not  find,  that  she  pre- 
tended to  any  relati-on  to  him  at  all;  only  comes  to  him 
as  the  judge  of  her  city.  But  in  the  other  case,  the  sup- 
plicants are  God's  elect;   his  own  peculiar  people  that  he 
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had  taken,  and  made  nigh  unto  himself;  "  called,  and 
chosen,  and  faithful,"  a.s  you  have  those  expressions  put 
together  in  Scripture,  Rev.  xvii.  14.  And  do  not  we  think 
then,  that  a  more  especial  regard  will  be  had  here  1  Be- 
sides, 

II.  There  is  a  great  superiority  of  reason  in  arguing 
from  the  one  case  to  the  other,  if  we  consider  the  persons 
supplicated  ;  or  to  whom  the  addresses  are  made  in  each 
case.  In  the  general;  in  one  case  it  is  man  ;  in  the  other, 
it  is  God.     And  particularly, 

1.  In  the  former  case  it  was  a  wicked  profane  person,  to 
whom  the  address  was  made ;  one  that  did  neither  fear 
God,  nor  regard  man  ;  good  to  no  one,  neither  to  God  nor 
man  ;  a  vile  wretched  creature,  wrapt  up  within  himself; 
who  studied  and  consulted  nothing  but  his  own  ease,  and 

•peace  ;  having  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  nor  anv  re- 
gard to  man.  But  in  the  other  case,  you  have  the  holy 
God  addressed  to  ;  whose  natural,  essential  holiness,  is  a 
perpetual  law  and  obligation  to  him  to  do  always  that 
which  is  best.  His  essential  rectitude  cannot  but  do  such 
things,  as  have  an  agreeable  rectitude  in  them  to  his  own 
very  nature. 

2.  In  the  one  case  it  was  a  merciless  man,  that  Avas  ap- 
plied to;  in  the  other,  a  merciful  God.  How  much 
stronger  is  the  reason  !  This  judge  was  a  man  who  had  no 
mercy,  no  pity  to  any  one,  but  to  himself.  He  took  some 
pity  of  himself  indeed,  that  he  might  not  be  wearied  out 
with  continual  clamours  and  cries ;  otherwise,  it  seems,  his 
heart  knew  no  pity,  there  were  no  boAvels  of  compassion 
rolling,  or  working  in  him.  But  in  the  other  case,  it  is  the 
Father  of  mercies  who  is  addressed,  and  appealed  to.  It 
is  he  with  whom  there  is  so  abundant  pity,  and  kindness; 
so  strong  a  propension  and  inclination  to  do  good  to  the 
necessitous  and  miserable,  only  because  his  will  inclines 
and  leads  him  thereunto  ;  the  Spring  and  Fountain  of  all 
that  pity  and  mercy,  that  is  any  where  to  be  found,  difl^used 
among  his  creatures.  If  parents  pity  their  children:  if 
there  be  bowels  gathering  in  an)' towards  the  afflicted  and 
distressed  ;  from  what  spring,  from  what  fountain  did  all 
this  proceed  1  All  must  come  from  some  original  or  other ; 
and  they  can  be  derived  from  no  higher,  neither  are  they 
to  be  derived  from  any  lower,  than  this  great  Father  of 
mercies.  And  what !  shall  not  he  hear  his  elect  1  And 
again, 

3.  It  was,  in  the  former  case,  an  unjust  ro&n  that  was 
supplicated ;  here  it  is  the  just  and  righteous  God.  As  his 
holiness  doth  oblige  him  in  general  to  do  that,  which  is 
right  and  fit  to  be  done  ;  his  justice,  as  a  particular  aitri- 
bute  in  his  general  character,  inclines  liim  in  this  case  to 
administer  and  execute  justice.  As  he  hath  been  plea,sed 
mercifuU)'  himself  to  lay  down  a  rule  and  law  of  mercy, 
in  reference  to  those  that  are  his;  (though  it  be  impossible 
that  God  can  injure  a  man  in  any  thing,  yet  it  is  possible 
that  men  can  injure  one  another ;  and  very  certain  also 
that  those  are  the  worst  used  by  the  world,  who  have  such 
a  near  relation  to  him,  and  whom  he  hath  chosen  and 
gathered  out  of  the  world  ;)  so  here  in  this  case,  when  there 
is  a  proper  object  of  vindictive  justice,  shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right,  to  whom  righteousness  belongs  as 
part  of  his  peculiar  glory  1    And  then  again, 

III.  There  is,  in  respect  of  the  supplication  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  a  great  superiority,  and  triumphant 
prevalency  of  reason.     For,  in  the  former  case,  consider, 

1.  The  matter  of  the  petition  of  this  widow;  and  that 
was  only  a  private  good,  that  she  sought  for  herself:  and 
consider  also  the  petition  of  the  elect  of  God.  They  have 
all  one  common  concernment,  wherein  the  interest  of  God 
is  involved  with  theirs.  So  that  whatsoever  the\-  suppli- 
cate for,  as  the  elect  of  God,  must  needs  be  a  matter  that 
is  so  far  public ;  that  is,  wherein  they  all  agree,  and  in 
which  their  hearts  and  desire  do  meet  and  concur.  It  is 
one  thing  for  a  particular  person  to  desire  to  be  gratified 
in  some  particular,  private  concernments;  and  another 
thing  to  insist  upon  such  matters  as  are  common  to  us 
with  all  the  elect  of  God.  And  this  it  is  to  be  supposed 
is  the  matter  of  the  supplications  of  the  elect  unto  God  in 
this  case.  It  is  that,  wherein  all  the  elect  do  concentre, 
and  wherein  all  their  desires  do  meet. 

2.  Look  to  the  manner  and  style  of  the  supplication;  on 
the  one  part,  and  on  the  other.    This  woman  comes  in  her 
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own  name,  but  the  supplications  of  the  elect  of  God  run 
iu  another  style  ;  thej'  come  all  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Mediator  and  Intercessor.  And  is  there  not  unspeakably 
more  reason,  that  we  should  expect  their  supplications  to 
prevain  They  come  in  the  name  of  him  who  is  most 
nearly  related  to  the  Jiulge,  and  to  them.  "  We  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,"  I 
John  ii.  1.  It  is  said  indefinitely,  with  the  Father ;  not 
of  his,^  or  our  Father ;  but  the  common  Father  of  him, 
and  us,  as  we  are  to  understand  it.  And  since  with  him 
we  have  such  an  Advocate,  shall  we  not  hope  to  prevail  1 
Again, 

3.  Consider  the  principle  of  the  ones  supplication,  and 
that  of  the  other.  We  must  suppose  this  woman's  sup- 
plication to  be  dictated  by  her  own  sense  of  the  urgency 
and  necessity  of  her  case;  and  the  unrelievableness  of  it 
hv  any  other  way  than  that  of  addressing  herself  to  the 
known  judge.  In  short,  it  M'as  her  own  private  spirit  that 
dictated  her  supplication  ;  for  she  alone  knew  her  own 
need,  felt  her  own  necessity.  But  the  prayers  of  all  the 
elect  of  God  have  another  principle.  When  they  know 
not  what  to  pray  for,  they  are  furnished  with  matter,  and 
with  sighs  and  groans  at  once,  Rom.  viii.  26.  There  is  a 
spirit  appointed  on  purpose,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"Spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications ;"  (Zech.  xii.  10.) 
whose  business  it  is  to  indite  requests  for  the  elect  of  God, 
and  to  strive  and  to  wrestle  with  him;  which  is  strongly 
moving  at  the  same  time  in  their  own  breasts;  so  as  that 
their  hearts,  and  the  heart  of  God,  as  it  were,  are  united, 
and  joined  hj'  that  Spirit.  Sh  ill  they  not  then  hope  to  pre- 
vail ']  They  may  say,  when  the/  are  putting  up  such  pray- 
ers as  are  the  common  sense  of  all  the  elect  of  God ;  "  Lord, 
I  do  not  speak  of  myself  now.     Thou  hast  taught  me  to 

fray.  This  prompts  me  to  it,  and  puts  me  upon  it;  and 
had  never  prayed  so,  nor  uttered  such  cries,  and  such 
desires  ha*  not  entered  into  my  heart,  if  thou  hadstnotput 
them  there."  And  shall  not  God  hear  his  own  elect  offering 
up  petitions  of  his  own  speaking  1  The  desires  of  his  own 
creating  shall  not  he  answer  1  Doth  he  stir  up  desires  on 
purpose  to  disappoint  them  1  or,  will  he  make  his  people 
refuse  to  pray,  by  denying  their  petitions,  and  casting  their 
prayers  back  upon  their  hands'?  And  then, 

4.  Con.sider  the  end  of  the  one's  supplication,  and  that  of 
the  other.  The  end  that  this  woman  aimed  at,  was  nothing 
but  self-advantage,  to  be  relieved  herself;  but  the  end  of 
the  elect  of  God  in  their  supplications,  is  somewhat  where- 
in their  interest  is  jointly  concerned  with  his  in  reference 
to  thase  great  concernments,  which  belong  to  the  whole 
body.  They  know  he  hath  a  concern  twisted  with  theirs; 
and  so  can  .speak  it,  with  Daniel,  as  the  real  sense  of  their 
hearts,  " Do,  defer  not,  for  thine  own  sake,  O  my  God; 
for  thy  city  and  thy  people  are  called  by  thy  iiame," 
Dan.  ix.  19.  This  is  the  common  sense  of  all  the  people 
of  God;  "Thou  hast  not  been  ashamed  to  be  called  our 
God.  Thou  hast  taken  us  into  a  near  relation  unto  thee. 
It  is  a  grievous  thing  to  be  twitted  with  our  God.  It  is  as 
a  sword  in  our  bones  to  have  it  said  to  us,  Where  is  your 
God  1  Thy  concernments  and  ours  are  one  ;  do  therefore, 
and  defer  not  for  thine  own  name's  sake."  In  this  strain 
do  all  the  supplications  of  the  elect  run.  So  that  in  all 
these  respects  you  see  there  is  a  great  superiority  of  rea- 
son, if  such  a  widow  should  succeed  well  in  her  private 
request  to  such  a  judge,  why  all  the  elect  of  God  should 
much  more  succeed  in  the  request,  which  they  are  day  and 
night  making  to  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  And 
therefore,  briefly  to  apply  all  this,  we  learn, 

I.  How  great  a  privilege  it  is  to  have  this  matter  clear 
to  us,  that  we  are  of  the  elect  of  God  ;  and  how  much 
therefore  we  are  concerned  to  make  our  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure  ;  for  then  we  find  ourselves  to  belong  to  a  com- 
munity, that  are  continually  praying  prayers  which  shall  be 
sure  to  prevail.  And  how  great  a  pri^dlege,  how  blessed 
a  thing  is  this  !  Methinks  when  we  understand  how  cer- 
tainly the  elect  of  God  shall  be  heard,  who  are  crying  to 
him  night  and  day  ;  we  should  be  at  this  work  night  and 
day,  poring  into  onr  hearts,  till  we  are  certain  of  this,  that 
we  are  the  elect  of  God.  Then  we  shall  be  sure  to  put  up 
nil  prosperous  and  acceptable  prayers,  when  they  are  all 
of  the  same  sense,  and  run  in  the  same  channel,  that  theirs 
are  wont  to  do.     And  again, 


II.  We  are  to  collect  hence,  that  the  elect  of  God,  as 
long  as  they  continue  in  this  world,  are  to  bear  the  charac- 
ter of  praying  ones.  To  be  acted  by  a  spiritof  prayer,  and 
to  have  continually  a  praying  disposition,  is  characteris- 
tical  of  the  elect  of  God,  who  are  gathered  in  from  among 
the  common  refuse  of  a  sinful  world.  Therefore  we  had 
need  to  look  well  to  ourselves  concerning  this  thing.  How 
stand  our  hearts  Godwardi  Are  they  formed  unto  pray- 
er 1  Is  it  become  even  a  spiritually  natural  thing  to  us 
to  pray  1  As  natural  as  breathing  is  to  a  living  man,  so 
natural  a  thing  is  praying  to  the  new  creature,  and  as  agree- 
able. The  elect  are  supplicants  day  and  night.  The 
great  business  of  their  lives  is  prayer.  This  is  that,  to 
which  the  heart  of  an  elect  person  doth  impel  him  ;  so  far 
as  he  is  himself,  and  hath  the  true  genius  and  spirit  work- 
ing in  him,  which  is  common  to  all  the  elect  of  God,  and 
also  peculiar  to  them.     And  again,  we  are  to  learn  hence, 

III.  In  how  wretched  a  case  they  must  needs  be,  who 
are  the  stated  and  habitual  enemies  of  the  church  of  God 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  fearful  condition  that  such  men  are  in, 
to  have  all  the  elect  of  God  crying  against  them,  night  and 
day.  What  will  become  of  this  matter  at  lastl  Who,  that 
considers  the  case,  would  not  dread  to  be  found  in  such  a 
condition  as  these  are  in  1  to  be  one  against  whom  all  the 
elect  of  God  are  joining  their  requests,  night  and  day,  and 
exhibiting  complaints  1  For  they  do  in  common  pray 
against  the  enemies  of  the  name  and  interest  of  God;  and 
so  every  one  is  involved,  and  the  cry  of  this  whole  com- 
munity goes  against  each  individual  ;  that  is,  supposing 
them  to  persevere  in  a  course  of  enmity  to  the  interest  oi 
our  Lord,  and  his  Christ.  So  that  this  might  make  any 
heart  to  tremble,  to  think  what  this  is  like  to  come  to,  and 
what  it  must  needs  infer.  What  fearful  storms  of  wrath 
and  vengeance  will  be  plucked  down  at  length  upon  their 
heads,  against  whom  all  the  elect  of  God  are  continually 
joining  their  requests!   And,  in  the  last  place, 

IV.  We  see  hence,  how  unreasonable  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
despondent  in  prayer,  or  to  faint  in  this  duty,  supposing 
that  the  things  we  mainly  insist  upon  are  the  common 
concernments  of  the  elect  of  Gi.d.  This  being  supposed, 
we  pray  securely.  Indeed  if  we  vainly  and  unwarrantably 
set  our  hearts  upon  this  or  that  particular  thing,  that  would 
gratify  ourselves  ;  and  nothing  will  serve  our  turn,  but 
that  we  be  so  and  so  gratified ;  we  may  pray,  and  pray,  and 
all  to  little  purpose  ;  for  there  can  be  no  acceptable  prayer 
that  is  not  the  prayer  of  faith ;  and  that  can  be  no  prayer 
of  faith,  which  goeth  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  promise. 
Therefore,  if  I  pray  for  that,  which  was  never  promised,  I 
may  thank  myself  if  I  succeed  not. 

There  are  some  things  that  cannot  be  the  matter  of  a  uni- 
versal, absolute  promise  ;  being  things  which  are  in  them- 
selves of  an  uncertain  and  variable  nature ;  as  all  such  things 
as  have  no  intrinsic  goodness  of  their  own,  but  may  some- 
times be  good  to  particular  persons,  ai.d  sometimes  not. 
For  circumstances  may  so  vary  the  case,  that  fhe  good 
that  is  in  them  maybe  preponderated  by  a  far  greater  evil, 
if  they  should  at  that  time  be  given.  And  whatsoever  is 
a  good  of  this  nature  ;  that  is,  good  or  not  good,  accord- 
ing as  circumstances  are,  which  often  vary;  it  is  apparent 
cannot  be  the  matter  of  an  absolute  promise  ;  for  suppos- 
ing circumstances  so  to  vary,  as  that  this  should  become 
an  evil,  you  would  then  have  evil  to  be  the  matter  of  a 
promise,  which  is  contradictious  and  absurd.  But  since 
it  is  possible,  that  external  or  worldly  good  things,  yea, 
and  some  also  that  may  be  externally  subservient  to  reli- 
gion, may  in  some  circumstances  do  more  hurt  to  the  people 
of  God,  who  does  with  a  gracious  care  preside  over  their 
actions,  and  all  things  that  have  any  respect  to  them,  and 
who  is  best  able  to  judge  ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
matter  of  his  absolute  promise.  These  things  may  be  more 
hurtful  than  gainful,  in  such  and  such  circumstances; 
and  he  sees  how  to  do  them  more  good  by  the  want  of 
such  things,  than  by  the  having  of  them.  A  less  good, 
when  compared  with  a  greater,  is  then  to  pass  under  the 
notion  of  evil ;  and  it  would,  I  say,  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  evil  to  be  the  matter  of  a  promise.  And  where 
any  thing  of  that  nature  is  not  promised  absolutely,  but 
with  a  reserved  latitude  to  the  wisdom  and  goodne.ss  ol 
oar  great  Lord  and  Ruler  ;  our  faith  can  he  exercised  no 
otherwise  about  them,  than  according  to  the  tenor  of  such 
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promises  :  that  is,  we  may  believe  we  shall  have  such  and 
such  things,  if  God  seeth  good  ;  but  if  he  seelh  not  good, 
he  will  deny  or  withhold  them,  even  in  mere  goodness 
and  faithfulness  to  us. 

But  then  in  such  things  as  are  absolutely  promised  to 
all  the  elect  of  God,  there  we  may  give  room  and  scope  to 
our  faith.  And  it  is  an  unreasonable  thing  to  be  at  all 
desponding  concerning  the  matter  of  such  prayers:  as  it 
is,  with  respect  to  others  also,  no  less  unreasonable  to  ad- 
mit the  least  doubt,  that  we  shall  have  such  things  if  they 
be  best  for  us  ;  and  what  God  in  his  unerring  wisdom  dis- 
cerns will  be  for  our  advantage.  Therefore  let  us  settle 
this  apprehension  withourselves,  of  how  great  concernment 
it  is  to  us  in  prayer,  to  insist  on  such  things  as  are  properly 
of  common  concern  to  the  whole  fraternity  of  the  elect ; 
and  therein  to  take  heed  of  any  diffidence  or  distrust. 

Great  and  glorious  things  are  promised  to  be  the  portion 
of  God's  elect  in  this  world,  at  his  own  appointed  time 
and  season ;  but  he  hath  not  told  us  when  that  shall  be. 
However  we  may,  with  this  peremptory  faith,  go  unto  God 
in  prayer,  that  he  will  make  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  his  Christ,  who  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 
be  established,  above  all  the  mountains ;  that  there  shall 
be  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  shall  dwell 
righteousness.  But  we  make  all  this  matter  a  private  busi- 
ness, if  we  go  and  cry,  "  Oh  let  it  be  so  now  !  let  it  be  in 
my  time,  that  mine  eyes  may  see  it !"  especially  if  we 
peremptorily  insist  upon  it ;  without  reservation  or  sub- 
mission to  the  supreme  wisdom  and  will.  Whereas  if  we 
pray  in  general,  that  such  things  may  be  ;  our  hearts  should 
be  full  of  hope,  faith,  and  joy,  in  the  apprehension  that 
thus  it  shall  be;  and  we  cannot  be  without  success,  since 
it  is  the  common  sense  of  all  the  elect  of  God. 

And  in  matters  which  respect  the  particular  concern- 
ments of  our  souls,  see  that  they  be  things  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  that  fall  within  the  consent  of  all  the  com- 
munity. Let  us  pray  against  the  body  of  sin  and  death  ; 
that  we  may  have  grace  kept  alive,  and  maintained  and 
improved ;  that  we  may  grow,  and  be  carried  on  from 
strength  to  strength,  till  we  reach  "  the  measure  of  a  per- 
fect man  in  Christ  Jesus."  This  is  the  common  sense  of 
all  the  elect ;  and  our  prayers  fall  in  with  theirs,  who  have 
been  wont  to  cry  out  against  the  body  of  sin  and  death,  as 
the  great  and  most  violent  enemy  they  would  be  rid  of 
We  may  then  be  sure  that  our  prayers  shall  have  effect, 
and  not  be  lost ;  and  that  God  will  certainly  hear  them. 

If  we  are  praying  for  the  Divine  presence  ;  he  hath  pro- 
mised that  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  those  that  cleave 
to  him,  Heb.  xiii.  5.  Whatever  he  may  do  to  people  in 
common,  he  will  never  break  the  bond  between  himself 
and  that  soul  which  is  one  of  his  elect ;  and  when  they 
cry,  "  Lord,  never  leave  me,  nor  forsake  me  !"'  they  shall 
be  sure  to  be  heard.  When  we  pray  for  the  Divine  pre- 
sence to  be  afforded  more  especially  to  us,  in  reference  to 
some  special  case,  or  season  of  trouble  and  trial,  this  is 
what  God  will  not  fail  to  do.  If  his  presence  be  desired, 
I  say,  as  to  any  special  duty ;  so  it  will  be,  and  God  will 
hear  us. 

I  hope  you  are  desirous  and  earnest  in  your  prayers  to 
God,  for  his  more  immediate  presence,  in  reference  to  that 
special  season  of  your  approaching  to  the  Lord's  table. 
Sure  all  the  elect  of  God  have  been  wont  to  do  so,  praying 
and  striving  that  they  might  at  sitch  times  and  seasons 
meet  with  God ;  that  there  might  be  a  real  intercourse 
between  their  souls  and  him  (whom  they  love)  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  him  seems  best.  Why,  God  will  hear  all 
these  cries,  that  are  common  to  us,  with  all  the  people  of 
God  ;  and  such  prayers  being  directed  to  him,  shall  not  be 
in  vain.  Therefore  we  should  take  heed,  upon  these  ac- 
counts, that  we  faint  not. 

We  must  know  that  fainting  may  be  either  when  faith 
languisheth,  or  desire.  It  is  faint  praying,  when  we  pray 
a.s  if  we  cared  not  whether  we  prayed  or  no.  The  word 
iKKaKetv,  here  rendered  faint,  in  our  text,  is  the  same  with 
that  which  elsewhere  is  rendered  weary.  Let  us  not, 
cKK3K<T>iicv,  be  iceanj  in  well-doing;  for  in  due  season  we 
shall  reap  if  we  faint  not :  (Gal.  vi.  9.)  that  is,  if  ye  be  not 
sluggish  m  the  coarse  of  well-doing.  Take  heed  therefore 
•  Preached  at  Jcwin-street,  March  15tli,  16TO. 


of  praying  the  sluggard's  prayer,  or  at  the  sluggard's  rate. 
"  The  desire  of  the  slothful  kills  him,  because  his  hands 
refuse  to  labour,"  Prov.  xxi.  25.  His  own  desires  carry 
no  life  in  them;  they  are  even  death  to  his  very  heart; 
cold  things  that  strike  death  into  the  soul,  and  put  no  life 
into  it. 

And  then,  too,  when  faith  langui.sheth  it  is  faint  praying. 
"  Let  not  that  man,"  (says  St.  James,)  that  is,  the  man 
who  wavers  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  and  is  driven  of  the 
wind  and  tos.sed,  "  think  that  he  shall  receive  any  thing 
of  the  Lord,"  James  i.  7.  What !  come  to  God,  as  if  we 
did  not  expect  to  get  any  thing  by  God  1  and  as  if  we 
agreed  in  the  same  sense  with  those  profane  atheists,  and 
symbolized  with  them  who  say,  "  What  profit  is  it  that 
we  have  prayed  to  him  or  kept  his  ordinances  1"  go  heart- 
lessly into  the  Divine  presence  1  give  way  to  a  cold,  dull 
spirit,  in  the  very  performance  of  the  duty  ;  and  never  look 
after  the  success  of  it  when  it  is  over  1  Such  had  as  good 
never  pray  at  all,  who  pray  only  to  keep  up  a  cu.stom,  and 
to  make  a  show ;  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  say  when 
all  is  over,  "  The  duty  is  done.'''  Let  not  such  think  they 
shall  receive  any  thing  at  the  hands  of  God  ;  such  espe- 
cially as  come  to  him  with  no  expectation,  and  pray  to 
him  as  to  one  that  cannot  save. 

It  is  to  cast  infamy  upon  the  great  object  of  our  worship ; 
as  if  we  were  only  blessing  an  idol,  when  we  pray  to  the 
true,  living  God,  as  if  he  were  such  a  one  as  the  idols  of 
the  Gentiles  are  said  to  be,  that  have  eyes  but  see  not, 
ears  but  hear  not,  and  can  neither  do  good  nor  hurt.  It  is 
no  wonder  if  such  praying  signify  nothing  ;  for  it  carries 
an  affront  in  itself  Every  such  prayer  is  an  indignity, 
and  an  insolent  aflront  put  upon  the  great  God  :  as  if  the 
injunction  of  this  duty  upon  the  children  of  men,  was 
either  unreasonable  and  to  no  purpose,  and  so  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  M'isdom  of  his  law,  who  has  commanded  us 
to  pray;  (inasmuch  as  that  is  always  unwisely  enjoined 
that  hath  no  end  ;)  or,  as  if  there  were  no  power  in  him  to 
accomplish  what  we  come  to  him  about,  though  we  come 
according  to  his  own  direction.  It  cannot,  I  say,  but  be 
an  affront  to  God,  either  way,  to  come  to  him  with  de- 
sponding hearts.  In  the  former  case,  if  our  desiies  lan- 
guish, we  are  worse  than  the  importunate  widow  ;  in  the 
latter  case,  if  faith  languish,  we  make  God  worse  than  the 
unjust  judge. 


SERMON  YIII. 


Rom.  V.  5. 
— Hope  makcth  not  ashamed. — 

It  will  not  be  impertinent  or  unuseful  to  say  something, 
from  this  Scripture,  concerning  this  property  of  the  Chris- 
tian's hope;  namely,  that  it  maketh  not  ashamed.  But 
let  us,  first,  briefly  consider  the  scope  and  series  of  the  apos- 
tle's discourse  here,  and  see  how  this  passage  depends  and 
is  introduced. 

We  have  here,  af^er  a  long  discourse  touching  our  justi- 
fication by  faith  in  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
some  account  of  the  privileges  of  a  justified  state  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter.  As,  first,  peace  with  God.  "Being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  though  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  ver.  1.  And  secondly,  free  access  unto  God, 
and  the  libertv  of  his  presence.  "  By  whom  also  we  have 
access  by  faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  re- 
joice in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,"  ver.  2.  In  which  words 
we  have  also  the  patient,  joyful  expectation  of  the  glorious 
state,  that  was  designed  for  the  people  of  God  hereafter. 
And  finally,  cheerfulness  in  a  present  afflicted  condition, 
is  represented  bv  the  apostle  as  another  privilege.  And 
not  only  so,  but'  we  glory  in  tribulation  also,  ver.  3.  It 
was  no  such  strange  thing,  that  they  should  be  found  ex- 
ulting in  the  expectation  of  so  glorious  a  state,  as  that 
which  Christians  look  for  hereafter  ;  but  we  have  this  also 
to  say  (saith  the  apostle)  concerning  our  case,  that  we  can 
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glory  in  tribulation  too,  and  triumph  over  all  the  dilficul- 
ties  that  accompany  an  atHicted  condition.  And  of  this, 
as  having  something  of  a  paradox  in  it,  and  appearing 
more  strange,  he  giveth  the  particular  grounds  and  rea- 
sons.    As, 

1.  The  knowledge  of  this  truth,  that  tribulations  worketh 
patiei.ce,  ver.  3.  We  are,  as  if  he  had  said,  well  pleased, 
)-ea,  and  do  even  glory  in  our  present  atHicted  condition 
upon  this  ground,  ihat  we  know,  by  this  means,  thai  pa- 
tience will  be  wrought  out.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  thing 
of  verv  high  value,  that  the  mere  hope  of  so  much  gam 
should"  make  persons  glory  in  such  tribulations,  which 
seemingly  call  for  other  aliections.  Tribulation  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  be  glorified  in  of  itself;  why  then,  or  upon 
M-hat  account,  is  it  to  be  gloried  in  1  Why,  upon  this  ac- 
count, as  that'out  of  it  the  gain  of  patience  shall  accrue, 
and  result  to  us.  By  this  we  shall  have  our  spirits  com- 
posed to  a  peaceful  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will,  and 
the  waywardness  of  our  own  wills  shall  be  subdued  and 
brought  down.  There  is  a  future  heaven  to  be  enjoyed,  a 
glorious  heaven  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory 
of  that  state :  yea,  and  there  is  a  present  heaven  too  in- 
volved, and  wrapt  up  in  patience.  When  once  the  heart 
comes  lo  be  resigned,  and  rest  quietly  and  peacefully  in 
the  Divine  will,  this  is  a  present  heaven  ;  and  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  which  is  future,  and  expected. 

■2.  The  apostle  adds,  that  of  this  patience  there  will  be 
a  further  gain,  to  wit,  of  experience,  ver.  4.  As  patience 
comes  to  be  more  and  more  exercised,  experience  will 
grow.     And, 

3.  Of  that  experience  shall  spring  hope,  (ver.  4.)  that 
shall  reach  and  touch  the  other  heaven  ;  hope,  as  he  had 
said  before,  of  the  glory  of  God :  (ver.  2.)  even  such 
hope  as  will  not  make  ashamed  ;  and  that  for  this  reason, 
because  (saith  he)  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us,  ver.  5. 
While  we  find,  bj^'the  Holy  Ghost  that  is  giv^en  to  us,  an 
effusion  of  the  Divine  love  into  our  souls  ;  while  we  lind 
this  love  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  and  then  testifying 
itself,  as  if  there  was  an  immediate  assurance  of  heaven  : 
this  puts  us  out  of  all  doubt  that  God  will  never  let  our 
hope  be  disappointed  nor  end  in  shame. 

This  is  the  order  and  contexture  of  the  preceding  dis- 
courses. And  as  to  this  passage  that  we  have  chosen  to 
insist  upon,  we  need  not  go  about  to  vary  the  words,  which 
you  see  are  short  and  plain ;  "  Hope  maketh  not  ashamed ;" 
only  it  is  needful  to  inquire, 

I.  Of  what  this  is  spoken.     And  then  consider, 

II.  This  particular  property  of  it. 

I.  Let  us  inquire  of  what  this  is  spoken,  or  what  it  is 
that  doth  not  make  ashamed.  It  is  here  indefinitely  said 
to  be  hope.  But  though  it  is  so  generally  expressed,  yet, 
it  is  plain,  it  is  not  meant  of  all  hope.  The  circumstances 
of  the  text  are  sufficiently  limiting,  and  teach  us  of  what 
hope  this  is  to  be  principally  understood.  It  is  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God  ;  it  is  hope  that  growelh  out  of  expe- 
rience ;  it  is  hope  that  is  maintained  by  the  love  of  God, 
shed  abroad  in  the  soul,  through  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to 
it.  It  is  in  short  then  undoubtedly  the  Christian  hope 
that  is  here  meant ;  and  whereof  we  find  this  is  expressed, 
that  it  maketh  not  ashamed. 

If  you  would  have  a  more  distinct  account  of  this  hope 
take  it  thus :  It  is  that  sanctified  afl^ection  of  a  renewed 
soul,  by  which  it  is  carried  continually  to  expect  what  God 
hath  promised,  concerning  its  own  welfare  and  blessed- 
ness here,  and  especially  hereafter ;  notwithstanding  what- 
ever difliculties  do  occur  in  the  pursuit  and  expectation  of 
those  things  hoped  for.  And  if  you  would  know  what  it 
superadds  to  common  hope,  or  what  there  is  in  this  Chris- 
tian hope  of  a  distinguishing,  peculiar  nature ;  it  super- 
adds, 

1.  Sanctity.  A  true  Christian  hope,  is  a  pure  and  holy 
hope.  It  engages  them  that  have  it,  to  purify  themselves 
even  as  God  is  pure,  1  John  iii.  3.  And  again  it  super- 
adds, 

2.  Solidity.  That  which  a  Christian  hopes  for,  is  some 
solid  substantial  good  thing.  He  hopes  not  for  shadows 
and  lying  vanities.  They  who  lived  in  the  exercise  of  this 
hope,  to  whom  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
speaks,  had  before  them  the  prospect  of  a  better  and  en- 


during substance  in  heaven ;  (Heb.  x.  34.)  a  substance  that 
would  never  fail  their  hope.  There  is  a  kind  of  hope  that 
runs  all  in  the  chase  of  trifles,  for  the  most  part.  Men 
hope  for  things,  which  they  cannot  have  ;  and  if  they  had, 
were  to  very  little  purpose.     It  superadds, 

3.  Certainty.  Men  that  hope  at  the  common  rate,  do 
but  hope  conjecturally ;  and  therefore  their  hope  often 
maketh  ashamed.  Even  at  present  they  frequently  outlive 
their  hopes,  they  being  pitched  mostly  upon  things  that 
are  temporary.  They  hope  for  that  which  is  swepfeaway 
like  a  spider's  web.  It  is  a  most  vanishing,  uncertain 
hope.  But  if  they  should  cast  their  eyes  on  futurity,  that 
futuTc  happy  state  of  things  beyond  time,  they  have  no 
real  ground  to  entertain  any  hope  of  it ;  or  if  their  hope 
relate  to  present  things,  it  is  merely  conjectural,  and  self- 
founded.  God  hath  given  them  no  ground  for  this  hope. 
He  hath  not  promised  them,  that  they  shall  be  rich  ;  live 
a  long  life,  and  spend  all  their  days  in  prcsperity  here. 
There  is  that  strange  kind  of  monstrousness  in  the  common 
hope  of  men  ;  that  whereas  a  Christian  hopes,  because 
God  in  his  word  hath  promised,  who  cannot  lie  ;  they 
hope,  even  with  reference  to  these  their  greatest  concern- 
ments, because  they  think  he  will  lie.  For  if  they  believed 
that  he  would  not  lie,  but  that  all  was  true  that  he  had 
promised  and  spoken,  they  would  be  in  despair ;  they 
would  with  respect  to  these  concerns,  have  no  hope  at  all, 
but  the  horror  of  despair.     Besides, 

4.  Which  is  another  distinguishing  circumstance  of  the 
Christian's  hope,  every  such  person  hath  a  community  be- 
longing to  it.  The  Christian  hope  is  common  to  them  that 
are  Christians,  in  which  they  all  unite  and  meet :  whereas 
in  reference  to  the  hope  of  other  men,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  centre  in  which  their  hopes  may  unite  and  meet;  and 
so  they  lie  scattered,  according  as  their  own  inclinations 
and  appetites  carry  them.  Falsity  is  various,  and  manifold ; 
truth  can  be  but  one.  And  therefore  says  the  apostle, 
concerning  the  hope  of  Christians,  "  There  is  one  body, 
and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your 
calling,"  Eph.  iv.  4.  All  the  hearts  of  Christians  do  run 
into  one  hope;  they  meet  in  one  and  the  same  hope,  the 
ground  of  which  is  that  they  are  called  to  one  and  the 
same  state;  and  this  call  will  warrant  their  hope,  and 
justify  it.  "  Why  should  not  I  hope  to  reach  the  state  to 
which  I  am  called  1  and  why  should  not  I  attend  to  the 
affairs  relating  to  that  state  1  May  not  a  man  be  warranted 
in  things  relating  to  his  calling  1  This  is  my  calling,  (saith 
the  Christian,)  and  I  hope  for  and  expect  success."  He 
can  answer  it  to  all  the  world,  be  the  things  never  so  great 
and  high  of  which  he  is  in  expectation.  They  are  v'ery 
great  things  we  hope  for,  but  however  to  such  things  we 
are  called,  God  hath  called  us  to  his  eternal  kingdom  and 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus,  1  Thess.  ii.  12.  1  Pet.  v.  10.  This 
calling  is  not  peculiar,  or  particular  to  persons  severally  ; 
but  the  same  unto  all  that  are  called,  \yhose  hope  is  one. 
There  is  a  community,  whose  hearts,  as  they  run  one  way 
in  desire,  so  do  their  hope  and  expectation  ;  and  their  faith 
too  being  one  common  principle  among  them,  they  must 
needs  have  one  common  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  Now 
concerning  this  hope  which  is  proper  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity it  is  said,  that  it  maketh  not  ashamed;  which  we 
are  now  to  speak  to  in  the 

II.  Place.  And  as  to  this  property  of  the  Christian 
hope,  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider,  we  have  only 
two  things  to  do : 

1.  To  open  the  import  of  it;  and, 

2.  To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  assertion  ;  or  to  show 
how  necessarily  this  property  doth  agree  to  the  Christian 
hope,  namely,  that  it  maketh  not  ashamed. 

1.  We  are  to  open  the  import  of  this  property  of  the  hope 
of  Christians,  which  maketh  not  ashamed.  Not  making 
ashamed  is  a  negative  expression,  denoting  that  those  who 
admit  or  give  place  to  this  hope,  and  in  whose  hearts  it  lives, 
and  is  fixed,  are  not  liable  to  be  made  ashamed  on  this 
account.  Now  lo  make  out  this,  there  must  be  a 
concurrence  of  several  things,  which  we  must  understand 
to  be  denied  by  this  same  negation  ;  or  that  do  not 
belong  to  the  hope  of  Christians.     As, 

(1.)  Shame,  as  it  refers  to  foregoing  hope,  implies 
disappointment.  There  may  be  shame  upon  many  other 
accounts,  but  as  it  refers  to  hope,  it  implies  a  disappoint- 
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ment.  They  were  confounded  (as  the  expression  is  in 
Job)  because  they  had  lioped  ;  ihey  came  thither  and  were 
ashamed,  Job  vi.  20.  Job  is  speaking  there  allusively  to  a 
troop  of  travellers,  or  merchant  men,  passing  through 
desolate  countries,  and  expecting  relief  of  which  they  fail, 
and  meet  not  with.  They  were  ashamed  because  of  their 
hope ;  that  is,  because  they  had  hoped,  and  were  disap- 
pointed ;  they  met  not  with  what  they  hoped  for. 

(2.)  It  supposes  hereupon  disgrace  and  reproach.  For 
shame  is  properly  the  resentment  of  any  thing  under  the 
notion  of  its  being  ignominious,  or  that  carries  matter  of 
reproach  in  it  to  us.  We  find  therelore  these  in  conjunc- 
tion sometimes  in  Scripture  ;  to  wit,  reproach,  shame,  and 
dishonour,  P.sal.  Ixix.  19.  and  elsewhere.  Now  in  this 
present  case;  to  have  hoped,  so  as  to  suffer  disappointment, 
is  an  argument  of  weakness,  and  so  is  apt  to  spread  a  shame 
over  a  man's  face,  and  even  to  clothe  him  with  coni'usion. 
A  man  reckons  it  a  reproachful  thing  to  him  to  have  be- 
trayed his  impotence,  want  of  foresight,  an  aptness  to  he 
?uiled  and  imposed  upon  in  this  respect ;  and  very  shame- 
ful that  he  should  hope  with  no  more  security.  When  a 
person  has  cause,  and  apprehends  that  others  have  also  of 
censuring  him,  concerning  the  hope  that  he  had,  there  it 
is  that  shame  takes  place.  But  this  we  must  understand 
to  be  denied  here.  This  hope,  which  the  apostle  speaks  of, 
shall  never  meet  with  a  disappointment ;  and  consequently 
no  reproach,  nor  disgrace,  shall  attend  the  hoper.  He 
shall  never  have  cause  to  call  himself  fool,  because  of  his 
hope  ;  nor  shall  any  one  else  have  cause  or  ground  to  call 
him  so  for  ever. 

(.3.)  Shame  doth  also  imply  our  own  reflection  upon  that 
reproach ;  or  else  there  is  no  actual  occasion  of  shame,  if 
we  do  not  consider  in  our  minds,  or  view  the  reproachful 
thing  we  are  to  take  shame  for.  Therefore  when  the 
matter  is  such  as  only  in  vulgar  estimate  is  shameful,  but 
is  not  so  indeed  ;  to  fortify  oneself  against  shame  in  that 
case,  is  to  overlook  it,  or  look  another  way.  So  it  is  said 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  "  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame,"  Heb.  xii.  2.  Because  it  was  to  him 
no  shame,  he  overlooked  it,  and  looked  upon  it  with  con- 
tempt. "  This  will  be  counted  a  shameful  thing,  but  I 
mind  it  not."  He  looked  another  way,  having  his  eye  set 
upon  glory.  If  any  thing  be  really  matter  of  shame,  it  is 
by  reflecting  on  it  that  shame  ensues.  But  this  is  denied 
here.  In  this  ca^e  there  shall  be  no  occasion  to  pore  and 
look  on,  so  as  that  from  thence  matter  of  reproach  may 
accrue  to  you  that  have  hoped  for  the  glory  of  God.  Let 
not  your  hearts  misgive  you  ;  you  shall  have  no  uncomfort- 
able reflection  for  what  you  have  done  in  this  matter.  As 
there  shall  be  no  reproach,  so  you  shall  imagine  none.  And, 

(4.)  Shame  includes  in  it  a  heart-dejecting  resentment 
hereupon.  That  is,  a  resentment  seizes  the  heart  i.pon 
this  reflection,  and  sinks  into  the  soul,  so  as  to  depress  it, 
and  bring  it  low.  Shame  is  grief;  only  distinguished  from 
other  grief  by  this  particular  distinction  in  the  object,  that 
it  is  grief  for  a  thing  under  the  notion  of  its  bcin?  un- 
comely and  ignominious.  But  that  is  denied  here.  Hope 
maketh  not  ashamed.  You  shall  never  grieve  for  this  hope. 
You  shall  never  suffer  heart-displeasure  on  this  account. 
Your  hope  shall  never  leave  your  heart  to  sink,  because 
it  fails  and  comes  to  nothing. 

This  now  is  the  negative  import  of  this  property  of  the 
Christian  hope;  it  maketh  not  ashamed.  But  then  there 
is  somewhat  positive  implied  under  this  too.  We  may 
fitly  understand  a  meiosis,  as  they  call  the  figure,  in  this 
expression;  that  is,  when  less  is  said  than  is  intended  or 
meant.  Your  hope.  Christians,  shall  not  make  you 
ashamed  :  no,  it  shall  make  you  exult ;  it  shall  make  you 
triumph  and  glory ;  it  shall  raise  and  heighten  your 
spirits  ;  so  far  shall  it  be  from  occasioning  in  you  a  sinking 
or  dejection  of  soul.  This  is  very  common,  in  Scripture, 
for  negative  expressions  to  be  put  with  an  accent,  to  signiiy 
some  very  great  positive  thing.  Thus  it  is  said  of  the 
Messiah,  that  "he  shall  not  break  the  bruised  reed^  nor 
quench  the  smoking  flax  ;"  (Lsa.  xlii.  3.)  that  is,  he  shall 
cherish  and  support  it.  Again,  "  his  commandments  are 
not  grievous,"  1  John  v.  3.  Here  also  a  great  deal  less  is 
said  than  meant;  for  they  are  glorious,  consolatory,  and 
refreshing.  "Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
her  paths  are  paths  of  peace,"  Prov.  iii.  17.     This  then 


must  be  understood  to  be  the  property  of  the  Christian's 
hope,  that  it  is  .so  far  from  making  him  ashamed  or  ex- 
posing him  to  ignominy,  that  it  ennobles  his  spirit;  and 
this  it  does  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  thing 
hoped  for. 

It  is  obvious  to  observe  how  the  hopes  of  persons,  b)'  de- 
grees, greaten  their  spirits  from  their  chiklhood.  There 
is  in  some  an  aptness  to  mind  greater  things,  and  to  live 
at  a  greater  rate  than  others.  And  this  we  call  generosity, 
it  being  not  a  name  from  the  descent,  but  from  the  temper 
of  the  mind.  It  not  only  shows  itself  by  men's  being  de- 
scended from  noble  and  generous  parents  and  ancestors, 
(though  there  may  be  something  in  that  too,)  but  when  such 
persons  as  are  born  to  greater  things  come  to  understand 
their  capacity,  and  what  they  are  born  to,  their  hopes  do 
heighten  or  raise  their  spirits,  and  lift  them  up  above  the 
common  pitch.  So  that  the  proper  spirit  of  a  nobleman, 
a  prince,  or  a  king,  is  greater  than  that  of  a  common  and 
inferior  man.  And  the  reason  is,  because  as  he  comes  to 
understand  his  quality,  his  spirit  grows  with  his  hopes  of 
what  he  shall  come  to;  iiis  very  hopes  greaten  his  spirit, 
ennoble  and  raise  him,  and  make  him  think  of  living  like 
one  that  expects  to  be  in  such  a  state,  as  that  to  which  he 
is  born.  Therefore  if  a  prir.ce  should  be  reduced  in  his 
infancy  to  that  condition  as  to  be  brought  up  in  a  beggar's 
shed,  and  understand  nothing  of  his  birth  ;  it  is  likel}-  he 
would  mind  such  things,  as  children  of  peasants  use  to  do; 
but  if  he  afterward  come  to  understand  the  truth  of  his 
own  original  and  descent,  and  what  he  was  really  horn  to  -, 
and  withal  what  his  capacity  is,  and  the  ground  of  his 
hope  that  he  shall  one  day  inherit  such  and  such  grandeur 
and  honours;  with  this  hope  his  spirit  will  swell,  and  rise, 
and  greaten. 

And  such  is  the  property  of  the  Christian's  hope.  It 
not  only  makes  him  not  ashamed;  but  it  heightens,  en- 
larges, and  greatens  the  Christian's  spirit,  so  as  to  make 
him  aspire  high,  and  to  look  for  great  things.  Hence  it  is 
given  as  the  description  of  them,  to  whom  God  will  give 
eternal  life,  on  that  day  when  he  shall  give  to  eveiy  one 
according  to  their  deeds;  that  they  are  such  as,  "bypatient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  honour,  gloiy,  and  im- 
mortality," Rom.  ii,  G,  7.  To  these  he  will  give  eternal 
life  ;  but  to  those  that  are  contentious,  against  the  plain 
truth  of  the  Go.spel  which  should  rule  and  govern  them, 
will  he  give  "  tribulation  and  anguish,  indignation  an(l 
wrath."  The  former  sort  who  shall  have  eternal  life  for 
their  portion,  are  such,  whose  minds,  hearts,  and  hopes,  are 
carried  after  great  things  ;  who  seek  for  honour,  glory,  and 
immortality;  who  disdain  and  scorn  this  earth,  and  all 
sublunary  things,  and  can  say,  "  No7t  o^t  rnorlule  q^iod  ophi ; 
I  have  something  above,  better  than,  and  bej'ond,  all  that 
this  earth  can  afford." 

In  a  word,  a  true  Christian  is  one  that  seeks  that  better, 
even  the  heavenly,  country.  (Heb.  xi.  16.)  so  as  not  to  stoop 
to  this  world  though  there  were  never  such  opportunity 
for  gaining  it;  he  would  not  go  back,  though  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  going  into  Eg)'pt.  And  all  this  is  hy  reason 
of  the  hope  of  coming  to  a  better  country.  The  Christian 
would  not  go  back  iiito  the  world,  being  called  out  of  it; 
though  he  should  have  opportunities  for  it  as  good  as  other 
men:  no,  because  he  is  seeking  a  better  eountry ;  where- 
fore God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  his  God.  "  Such  are 
of  a  great,  a  noble,  and  generous  spirit,  like  my  children  ;" 
saith  God.  "Sufh  are  in  some  measure  worthy  of  me. 
They  discover  somethingof  an  excellent  spirit,  he!ghtent>1 
proporlionably  to  those  great  hopes  which  I  have  set  before 
them."    And  now, 

2.  "VVe  proceed  to  demonstrate  this  to  be  the  true  pro- 
pe'iT  of  this  same  subject ;  which  will  be  soon  done,  though 
we  have  but  little  time,  if  we  do  but  consider  these  thing."; 
about  this  hope. 

(1.)  Consider  the  Parent  and  Author  of  it.  It  is  a  di- 
vine thing,  it  is  part  of  the  new  creature,  it  owes  its  rise 
immediately  to  the  Holy  Ghost;  a.s  the  apostle  intimates, 
when  he  savs,  'Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  3'ou  with  all 
joy  and  peace  in  believin?,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Rom.  xv.  13.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  think,  that  God  should  beget  a  hope  in  h'.<. 
that  should  end  in  disappointment  and  shame'. 

(2.)  Consider  the  obje/:t  of  this  hope.    Christians  do  i-iil 
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hope  for  creeping  shadows;  they  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  such  great  things  as  they  hope  for.  They  hope 
for  the  glory  of  God,  for  a  kingdom  that  shall  not  be 
shaken,  for.  the  unseen  things  of  the  other  world.  Their 
hope  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil,  whither  the  fore- 
runner is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus,  Heb.  vi.  19,  20.  A 
man  that  hath  only  pitched  his  hopes  upon  mean,  base, 
low  things,  hath  cause  to  be  ashamed  that  he  was  such  a 
fool  to  hope  so ;  but  the  Christian's  hope  will  never  make 
him  ashamed. 

(:).)  Consider  the  ground  of  their  hope.  They  hope  in 
God  upon  the  encouragement  of  his  truth  and  promise. 
Uphold  me  according  to  thy  word,  that  I  may  live  ;  and 
let  me  not  be  ashamed  of  my  hope,  saith  the  Psalmist, 
Psal.  cxix.  116.  Thy  word  is  that  which  I  ground  my 
hopes  upon;  shall  I  be  ashamed  1  1  hope  in  thee,  thy 
(ruth,  thy  power  and  goodness;  let  me  not  be  ashamed. 
That  pi-ayer  is  as  much  as  a  promise,  that  he  should  not  be 
ashamed.  Prayer  by  divine  inspiration  is  as  good  as  a 
promise.  The  prayer  is.  Let  none  that  wait  on  thee  be 
ashamed,  Psal.  xxv.  3.  The  promise  is  expressly,  They 
shall  not  be  ashamed  that  wait  for  me,  Isa.  xlix.  23.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  if  there  were  not  a  proportionable  ground  for 
one's  hope,  a  man  might  be  ashamed  of  his  hope  ;  as  well 
because  it  is  too  big.  as  because  it  is  too  little.  But  if 
there  be  a  real  ground  for  it,  a  word  of  promise  from  that 
God  who  caimot  lie  ;  then  there  is  no  cause  to  suspect  the 
matter.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  should  be  ashamed, 
let  his  hope  be  never  so  high,  when  he  hopes  only  for 
what  God  has  promised. 

Now  to  make  some  brief  use  of  what  has  been  said ; 

I.  See  the  highly  privileged  state  of  Christians;  though 
in  this  present  condition  of  little  and  low  enjoyments,  yet 
their  case  is  so  good  as  that  they  shall  not  be  ashamed. 
They  shall  have  heightened  spirits,  their  minds  shall  be 
greatened  by  their  hopes,  even  while  it  is  little  that  they 
can  enjoy  in  one  kind  or  another. 

II.  Hence  consider  and  contemplate  the  different  state 
of  other  men.  It  is  not  said,  concerning  their  hope,  it  shall 
never  make  them  a.shamed.  There  is  nobody  that  war- 
rants their  hope  to  them.  The  Christian's  hope  hath  a 
very  good  warrant.  I  warrant  you  for  your  hope,  that  it 
shall  never  make  you  ashamed  ;  but  what  have  other  men 
to  warrant  their  hopel  they  have  no  one  that  undertakes 
to  guarantee  it,  and  therefore  they  are  left  liable  to  a  shame- 
ful disappointment,  and  bitter  disgrace  upon  that  account. 
Yea,  they  are  not  only  liable  thereunto,  but  it  is  a  sure  and 
certain  matter  that  it  will  end  so ;  for  their  hope  shall  be 
as  the  giving  up  the  ghost,"  Job  xi.  20.  We  commonly 
say,  "  As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope  :"  but  their  hope 
romes  at  length  to  the  giving  up  the  ghost,  and  then  the 
man  is  gone.  A  wicked  man's  hope  quite  vanishes  away; 
it  does  not  remain  weak,  and  feeble,  and  infirm  onl}^  but 
it  is  absolutely  gone,  and  become  nothing  at  all;  as  we 
have  no  hope  at  all  concerning  a  person,  when  he  hath 
once  given  up  the  ghost.  Let  the  object  of  their  hope  be 
what  it  will,  either  such  do  hope  for  vain  things,  which 
are  gone  when  they  expire  ;  or  if  their  hope  lies  towards 
better  things,  it  is  a  vain  hope.  If  they  hope  not  for  vain 
things,  yet  they  hope  for  these  better  things  vainly,  having 
no  ground  nor  reason  for  their  hope  ;  and  so  still  it  perishes, 
and,  as  the  giving  up  the  ghost,  comes  to  nothing.  Or  it 
make.>  them  ashamed,  and  despised  ;  sinks  them  into  hor- 
ror, amazement,  and  consternation,  and  so  much  the  more, 
by  how  much  the  stronger  was  their  hope.  Such  a  disap- 
pointment is  a  most  confounding  thing;  when  a  person 
expects  it  should  go  well  with  liim,  yet  he  perishes,  and  all 
his  hope  turns  on  a  sudden  into  horror  ! 

III.  We  learn  hence  also,  that  hope  must  needs  be  a 
very  great  thing  in  the  life  of  a  Christian  ;  and  a  most  in- 
timate, essential  part  of  his  Christianity.  It  is  that  which 
holds  his  soul  in  life.  This  property  of  hope,  that  it  maketh 
not  ashamed,  as  was  said  before,  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  merely  negative  ;  it  is  that  which  establishes  the  heart; 
invigorates,  and  gives  life  to  soul.  Indeed  you  would 
make  a  poor  thing  of  Christianity,  if  you  abstract  and  se- 
parate this  hope  from  it.  "  If  in  this  life  only  (says  St. 
Paul)  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most 
iiiiserable,"  1  Cor.  xv.  19.  The  most  peculiar  and  dis- 
linsuishing  things  in  the  hope  of  a  Christian,  objectively 


taken,  are  things  beyond  time.  But  if  all  we  were  to  get 
by  Christ,  were  to  be  compassed  within  time,  then  we  were 
very  miserable  creatures  indeed ;  we  should  make  a  bad 
bargain  of  it,  if  we  had  no  more  by  Christ  than  what  lime 
can  hold,  and  deal  very  poorly  by  ourselves. 

A  Christian  lives  by  hope  all  along,  from  first  to  last. 
He  is  born  to  hope,  begotten  to  a  lively  hope,  (1  Pet.  i.  3.) 
is  saved  by  it ;  (Rom.  viii.  24.)  as  if  it  had  been  said,  he 
were  lost  if  it  were  not  for  this  hope.  This  then  is  the 
great,  the  momentous  thing  in  the  life  of  a  Christian  ;  for 
if  it  were  not  for  this,  we  should  sink  and  perish.  So  that 
if  I  am  a  Christian  indeed,  if  I  am  a  new  creature,  I  must 
live  by  hope  all  my  days.  And  that  I  may  shut  up  all,  I 
shall  only  leave  with  you  a  word  or  two  of  counsel,  and 
caution. 

1.  Of  counsel.  Labour  to  establish  in  your  hearts  this 
hope,  and  maintain  it ;  and  live  by,  and  upon  it.  But  I 
cannot  enlarge  upon  this.     And  then, 

2.  By  way  of  caution,  1  add;  be  sure  that  your  hope 
be  the  truly  Christian  hope  only ;  that  hope,  whereunto  you 
can  entitle  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Author,  so  as  that  here- 
upon we  may  say,  we  are  begotten  by  him  to  that  hope. 
And  also  see  to  it,  that  it  be  just  commensurate  with 
Scripture  grounds.  That  is  genuine  Christian  hope,  that 
measures  with  the  Scripture,  and  the  word  of  promise. 
"  Remember  (says  David)  thy  word  unto  thy  servant,  upon 
which  thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope."  Ps.  cxix.  49.  Then 
you  will  hope  for  nothing,  but  what  God  has  promised  : 
and  in  the  way,  and  according  to  the  tenor,  of  his  pro- 
mise. And  you  need  to  hope  for  no  more,  for  he  hath 
promised  to  give  grace  and  glory,  and  to  withhold  no  good 
thing  from  them  that  love  him,  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11.  And  what 
would  you  have  more  1  what  need  your  hope  to  range  be- 
yond that,  or  without  the  compass  of  this  promise?  But 
then  it  must  be  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  promise  ;  for 
if  you  hope  absolutely  for  that  which  is  a  matter  only  of  a 
limited  promise,  then  your  hope  would  be  beside  its  ground, 
and  so  be  liable  to  disappointment. 

And  you  must  know  there  are  things  which  lie  within 
the  promise,  that  cannot  be  the  matter  of  an  absolute  hope  ; 
because  God's  promise,  concerning  them,  is  not  absolute. 
As  to  temporal  good  things;  outward  prosperity  to  our- 
selves, or  the  church  of  God  in  common ;  thei'e  is  no  ab- 
solute promise  of  these;  therefore  if  we  hope  for  tiiem 
absolutely,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  it  is  our  own  fault  if 
we  be  made  ashamed.  Who  bid  us  hope  so  1  who  bid  us 
let  our  hopes  run  that  way,  otherwise  than  as  God  com- 
mands, or  beyond  what  he  has  promised"?  We  may  hope 
absolutely  for  things,  that  are  of  an  immutable  goodness; 
but  some  things  are  not  so,  and  are  only  to  be  estimated 
according  to  their  end.  Sometimes  they  will  serve  the 
end  that  God  designed  them  for,  and  sometimes  not ;  and 
when  they  do  not,  they  are  not  good,  but  evil.  External 
prosperity  to  the  church  of  God,  or  ourselves,  will  not 
always  be  serviceable  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  designed 
by  God;  to  wit,  to  make  our  .spirits  better,  and  more  of 
the  temper  which  he  looks  for,  and  approves ;  and  he 
always  knoweth  whether  it  will  be  best  for  that  end  or  no. 
Now  if  we  suppose  an  absolute  promise  for  any  variable 
good  things,  which  are  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  not; 
then  take  the  time  when  they  are  not  good,  and  can  they 
be  the  mattei  of  a  promise  1  No,  sure ;  the  promise  woulj 
in  that  ca.se  bo  turned  into  a  threatening. 

This  then  shows  the  reason,  why  it  is  altogether  impos- 
sible that  promises,  concerning  external  good  things,  can 
ever  be  universal  and  absolute.  They  are  not  always  good, 
but  only  as  circumstances  are.  But  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  promised  we  may  be  at  a  certainty  how  the  pro- 
mise is  to  be  understood  ;  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  Divine 
wisdom.  Such  things  as  do  appear  good  for  us,  to  that 
unerring  wisdom,  in  certain  circumstances,  shall  be  be- 
stowed upon  us  ;  and  if  we  so  order  our  hopes,  they  will 
never  fail  us,  for  no  good  thing  will  God  withhold  from 
them  that  love  him.  But  when  there  is  a  doubt  in  the 
case,  whether  it  be  good  or  no,  there  is  all  the  reason  in 
the  world  he  should  decide  the  doubt,  and  we  should  yield 
a  matter  of  dubious  con.sequence  to  him.  But  if  our 
hearts  be  so  set  upon  any  temporary  good  thing,  as  that 
such  savour  more  with  us,  than  those  things  which  run 
into  an  eternal  state ;  this  we  ought  to  guard  ourselves 
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against.  As  suppose  it  should  be  more  consolatory  to  me, 
to  be  assured  of  present  deliverance  or  prosperity,  than  to 
be  told  of  being  at  the  resurrection  brought  within  the 
compass  of  liis  sheep,  whatever  troubles  I  meet  with  here: 
this  is  certainly  a  great  distemper  of  soul,  that  I  cannot 
taste  the  best,  the  sweetest,  the  most  satisfying,  and  fullest 
good,  more  than  present  ease  ;  but  that  any  thing  of  earth 
would  be  more  tasteful,  and  grateful.  An-d  this,  I  say,  we 
should  always  take  heed  of;  that  we  do  not  indulge  our- 
selves in  any  thing,  which  is  in  itself  of  so  very  dangerous 
and  dreadful  a  consequence. 


SERMON  IX/ 

1  Thess.  V.  6. 
Therefore  let  us  not  sleep,  as  do  otJiers — 

I  CAN  spend  no  time  in  giving  you  a  view  of  the  con- 
text, which  is  very  suitable  to  the  words  now  read.  They 
are  a  caution  against  security,  and  contain  in  them  these 
two  things.  To  wit,  in  the  first  place,  a  monitory  prohibi- 
tion of  it ;  "  Let  us  not  sleep."  And,  secondl}^  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  prohibited  evil;  "as  do  others:"  which 
words  plainly  intimate  that  others  sleeping  is  no  warrant 
to  us  to  do  so.  Common  example  indeed  is  apt  to  have 
that  pernicious  influence  ;  but  we  are  taught  that  it  cannot 
justify  us  in  sleeping,  that  others  so  generally,  and  as  it 
were  industriously,  compose  themselves  to  it.  Moreover, 
these  words  signify,  that  others  sleeping  ought  the  more 
effectually  to  warn  us  not  to  do  so.  Examples  that  carry 
much  of  terror  in  them  ought  to  strike  our  hearts  with 
dread,  and  to  possess  us  with  a  cautious  prudent  fear,  lest 
we  fall  into  the  same  dangerous  and  desperate  state.  It  is 
as  if  he  had  said;  "Come,  let  me  show  you  a  fearful 
sight.  Take  a  view  of  the  world,  cast  your  eyes  round 
about  on  every  side  ;  behold  the  generality  of  men  all 
asleep,  asleep  under  wrath,  careless  and  at  ease,  securely 
slumbering  while  their  judgment  Imgereth  not,  and  while 
their  destruction  doth  not  slumber :  be  warned  by  so 
dreadful  an  example,  not  to  do  as  they  do." 

The  words  do  not  need  much  of  literal  explication. 
Sleep  is  wont  to  be  variously  taken.  You  know  what  it 
means  in  the  proper  sense.  In  the  borrowed  sense  it 
sometimes  signifies,  natural  death ;  sometimes  a  quiet 
composure,  and  rest  of  the  spirit:  "I  will  both  lay  me 
down  in  peace,  and  sleep ;  for  the  Lord  only  maketh  me 
dwell  in  safety,"  Psal.  iv.  8.  cxxvii.  2.  Again,  that  is,  in 
a  moral  sense,  it  signifies  the  state  of  sin  :  "  Awake,  thou 
that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead ;  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light,"  Eph.  v.  14.  It  denotes  especially  the 
security  of  such  a  state,  with  reference  to  the  wrath  and 
judgment  of  God,  whether  temporal  or  eternal;  which 
sleep  is  alwaj's  sinful,  and  in  some  cases  penal  too  in 
some  degree;  for  we  read  of  a  pouring  forth  a  spirit  of 
slumber,  and  a  deep  sleep,  Isa  xxix.  10.  Rom.  xi.  8.  But 
we  must  know  that  the  word  K  ifriAj^ci',  here  used  in  the 
text,  signifies  a  deeper  or  a  more  intense  sleep.  It  is  the 
word  that  is  used  by  the  Septuagint  to  signily  the  sleep  of 
death.  "  Many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake,"  Dan.  xii.  2.  And  they  use  the  same  word  to 
express  that  fast  asleep  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  out  of  which 
all  the  storms  and  perils  of  the  sea  were  not  sufficient  to 
awaken  him.  As  for  the  words  ■j/.sand  others;  the  former 
plainly  means  true  sincere  Christians,  and  the  latter  the 
rest  of  the  world :  the  refuse,  as  the  word  \ntT7ot  emphati- 
cally signifies;  or  the  reprobate,  and  worst  of  men.  Two 
things  ofl^er  themselves  to  us  from  the  words, — That  these 
others,  the  refuse,  who  are  the  most  of  men,  do  sleep  ;  and 
— that  God's  own  people  by  no  means  ought  to  do  so.  I 
shall  speak  to  these  two  things :  And, 

I.  Show  you.  Iliat  these  ol/iers,  here  referred  to  by  the 
apostle,  do  sleep;  And, 

II.  Upon  what  accounts  it  so  very  ill  becomes  the 
people  of  Gt)d  to  do  so  too.  And  then,  I  shall  make  the 
use  of  both  together. 

*  Preaclied  at  Habcrdaslicrs'  Hall,  Maif  2iid,  1S78.      » 


I.  I  am  to  show  that  the  others,  whom  the  text  means, 
do  sleep.  And  herem  I  must  premi.se  to  you,  before  we 
come  to  evince  this  point,  that  by  sleeping  is  not  merely 
meant,  that  they  do  actually  lor  the  present  sleep  only  ;  as 
if  the  apostle  supposed  them  to  be  but  in  some  present 
temporary  slumber:  but  we  are  to  understand  him  as 
speaking  of  them  as  habitual  sleepers;  or  that  they  are 
under  such  a  sort  of  sleeping  di.sea,se,  as  is  resembled  by 
a  lethargy;  or  a  caros,  whicli  is  reckoned  a  more  intense 
degree  of  that  di.sease  ;  a  vetcrjium,  or  dead  sleep.  How 
physicians  distinguisti  these  things,  or  critics,  I  need  not 
stay  to  tell  you.  But  the  thing  that  is  plainly  meant 
hereby,  is  to  represent  this  as  the  common  state  of  the 
world,  that  it  is  an  habitual  drowsiness,  such  as  that  kin  i 
ofdisea.se  serves  to  resemble. 

Now  that  this  is  the  common  state  of  most  of  the  world 
we  may  evince  to  you  by  such  things,  as  are  usually  inci- 
dent to  sleep,  or  are  symptoms  of  a  sleepy,  sluggish  dis- 
position.    As, 

1.  Forgelfulncss,  which  has  most  proper  reference  to 
things  past.  Sleepy  persons  are  verj- oblivious.  So  is  the 
common  case  of  the  world.  Men  are  forgetful  of  things 
they  are  most  concerned  to  remember,  and  most  forgetful 
of  them.  They  have  generall}'  forgot  that  they  are  crea- 
tures; have  forgot  that  with  the  rest  of  men  the)'  are 
lapsed,  and  revolted  from  their  Creator,  and  become  sin- 
ners ;  forgot  that  they  sprung  from  an  apostate  race,  and 
that  they  were  children  of  wrath,  one  as  well  as  another. 
Thus  their  strange  forgetfulness  of  things,  which  one 
would  think  should  continually  urge  them,  shows  that  they 
are  continually  asleep, 

2.  Insensiblenes.s,  or  stupidity,  which  hath  reference  to 
what  is  present.  Persons  that  are  in  a  more  intense  and 
deep  sleep,  you  cannot  make  them  feel  without  difficulty. 
Such  as  are  in  a  caros,  prick  them  and  they  do  not  feel. 
Sleep  is  a  binding  of  the  senses,  and  such  a  deep  sleep 
strongly  binds  tliem.  So  the  common  case  is  with  the 
Avorld.  It  is  a  wonder  of  divine  power  if  at  any  time 
their  hearts  are  made  to  feel;  and  a  thing  to  be  i^ecorded 
(as  you  find  it  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  ii.  'JH.) 
if  an}'  are  ever  pricked  in  their  heart,  though  never  so 
pungent  things  are  spoken  to  them. 

3.  Security;  or  unapprehensivene.ss  of  any  future 
threatening  danger.  Why,  so  you  know  the  case  is  with 
persons  asleep.  Let  the  danger  be  never  so  near,  as  well 
as  dreadful ;  if  the  hou.-;e  be  on  fire,  if  the  murderer  be  by 
the  bed-side,  if  the  sword  be  at  the  l3reast,  the  k-nife  at  the 
throat,  yet  they  are  void  of  all  fear.  And  do  not  we  know 
this  to  be  the  common  case  with  the  world  1  Destruction 
t^rom  the  Almightj'  is  no  terror  to  them.  They  rush  with 
all  violence  upon  every  danger,  as  a  horse  into  the  battle* 
or  aie  like  persons  in  their  nocturnals ;  who,  if  not  hinder- 
ed, would  come  upon  rocks,  precipices,  or  rivers,  or  fall 
into  dangers  that  would  certainly  destroy  them.  Another 
thing  incident  to  sleep  is, 

4.  Misapprehension  of  all  things  past,  present,  or  to 
come.  For  you  know  in  sleep  persons  used  to  dream,  and 
then  how  strangely  do  the)'  misapprehend  things!  their 
heads  are  full  of  false  images,  or  false  conceptions  of  those 
things  which  are  true.  The  case  is  so  with  the  world  too 
in  their  sleep.  They  can  tell  how  to  dis-imagine  all  the 
greatest  realities,  and  turn  them  into  shadows.  God  and 
Chri.st,  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  eternal  judgment,  which 
must  determii>e  them  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these,  are 
all  fancies  with  them.  But  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  this 
world  which  is  called  fancy  i"  the  business  and  turmoils 
of  it,  which  ate  all  wal king  in  a  vain  show  ;  outward  pros- 
perity, which  is  but  as  a  dream  when  one  awakes  ;  these 
things  are  great  realities,  and  with  them  these  are  the  main 
things,  and  the  most  important.  Riches  and  poverty, 
prosperity  and  adversity,  which  will  be  all  thought  fancies 
in  a  little  while,  ane  great  things  with  these  men;  .so aptly 
do  they  misappreli«id  in  their  dreams! 

5.  There  is  also  (which  is  near  a-kin  to  the  last)  a  great 
unaptness  to  reflect  upon  any  thing  as  absurd,  though  never 
so  truly  so,  which  occurs  to  them  in  this  dreaming  sleepy 
state.  It  is  sx3  with  per.sons,  you  know,  in  dreams.  Let 
things  occur  to  them  never  so'absurd,  they  never  take  no- 
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tice  of  the  absurdity.  Let  them  dream  themselves  to  be 
in  never  such  odd,  r.ntic  postures,  all  is  well ;  they  find 
no  fault  with  any  thing  they  do,  or  is  done  to  them,  while 
they  are  in  their  slumbers.  And  so  is  the  case  with  the 
world  too.  The  most  absurd  things  imaginable,  are  no 
absurdities  to  them.  To  live  in  this  world  of  God's 
makjng,  while  he  feeds  them  with  breath  from  moment  to 
moment,  yet  as  "without  God  in  the  world;"  to  be  con- 
cerned a  great  deal  more  to  please  themselves  than  him, 
as  if  his  favour  were  of  no  importance,  and  signified  no- 
thing; to  study  more  the  satisfaction  of  their  flesh,  than 
the  saving  of  their  souls;  busying  themselves  all  their 
days  about  mere  trifles;  these,  I  say,  the  most  absurd 
things  that  ever  could  enter  into  any  human  imagination 
so  much  as  to  think  of,  are  yet  no  absurdities  to  them. 
They  find  no  fault  with  this;  think  all  is  well,  though  this 
be  their  continued  course,  which  plainly  shows  they  are 
asleep.  Those  things,  for  which  persons  when  awake  are 
readv  to  tear  their  flesh,  and  do  abhor  and  loath  themselves 
for,  they  indulge  themselves  in  even  for  a  life's  time  ma- 
king no  displeasing  reflections  upon  them  all  their  days  ; 
never  at  least  till  they  awake,  which  shows  what  their  state 
was  before. 

6.  It  is  especially  incident  to  a  deeper  sleep  to  be 
awakened  with  very  great  difficulty.  The  difiiculty  of 
bringing  them  to  a  right  mind,  to  the  exercise  of  their  un- 
derstanding, and  to  apply  themselves  to  do  according  as  a 
rectified  understanding  would  dictate,  shows  them  to  be 
very  much  under  the  power  of  sleep,  since  there  is  so  much 
ado' to  awaken  them.  And  yet  nothing  will  serve  some, 
who  are  called  upon  by  the  word  of  God  from  heav^en, 
even  all  their  time,  and  yet  never  awake;  roused  by  strange 
thunders  of  Providence,  many  times,  yet  awake  not. 

7.  Slothfulness  is  manifestly  ascribed  to  such  a  sleepy 
distemper,  or  a  listlessness  to  business.  So  it  is  with  the 
world  too.  That  which  is  the  proper  business  of  men,  in 
this  world  they  will  not  be  got  to  it ;  they  are  altogether 
indisposed  thereunto.  You  know  how  Solomon  repre- 
sents the  sluggard,  whose  hands  refuse  to  labour,  and  in- 
dulges himself  in  sleep  and  slumber,  Piov.  vi.  9,  10.  xxi. 
25.  xxiv.  30 — 34.     Again, 

8.  They  are  apt  to  show  great  displeasure  and  froward- 
ness  towards  those,  who  attempt  to  awaken  them.  So  it  is 
with  very  drowsy  persons,  who  soon  grow  peevish  and 
angry  if  you  offer  to  awaken  them.  They  are  ready  to 
quarrel  even  with  the  very  light  itself,  if  it  shine  in  their 
faces.  Thus  it  is  with  the  sleepy  world  too.  This  very 
light  itself  is  as  the  shadow  of  death,  and  whatsoever  it  is 
that  tends  to  awaken  them. 

9.  And  lastly,  there  is  a  constant  proneness  to  fall  asleep 
again,  if  at  any  time  they  are  startled  a  little.  Thus  it  is 
v;ith  the  world.  You  may  have  here  and  there  persons 
who  are  roused  to  bestir  themselves  a  little,  but  presently 
they  drop  asleep  again.  They  can  hold  their  eyes  open 
but  a  little  while.  And  thus  I  have  shown  what  is  the 
common  state  of  the  world,  these  "others;"  they  are 
generally  asleep.     I  now  come  to  show, 

II.  That  it  ill  becomes  those  who  are  God's  own  child- 
ren, that  is,  true  sincere  Christians,  to  sleep  as  do  others  ; 
namely,  the  refuse  of  the  world.  This  will  appear  upon  a 
threefold  account ;  it  holds  no  agreement,  either  with  their 
principles,  or  with  their  state,  or  with  their  design  and  end. 

1.  It  is  very  unsuitable  to  their  principles  that  they 
should  sleep  as  do  others  ;  to  the  constituent  principles  of 
the  new  creature.     As  for  instance, 

(1.)  Light  is  a  main  ingredient  principle  in  that  holy 
frame  of  the  new  creation.  New  creatures  are  all  the 
children  of  God,  as  God  is  the  Father  of  lights.  They  are 
born  light,  of  light.  It  is  true,  light  signifies  holiness ; 
not  directly  and  formally,  but  consequentially,  as  being 
potently  influential  and  efficacious.  It  derives  or  makes 
an  impression  upon  the  heart  which  is  correspondent,  and 
agreeable  to  itself  The  apostle  tells  these  Thessalonians, 
that  they  are  the  children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day.  1 
Thess.  V.  5.  It  is  day  with  them.  Itisnotonly  day  round 
about  them,  (so  it  is  wherever  the  Gospel  is  afl^orded  to 
men,)  hiu  God  hath  made  it  day  within;  or  as  the  apostle 
expresses  it,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  A 
day-star  is  risen  there  ;  and  to  lie  sleeping  under  the  light 
of  such  a  day,  is  a  very  unsuitable  thing.     They  have  light 
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whereby  to  discern,  both  the  mysteries  of  grace,  and  the 
methods  of  Providence ;  and  very  unsuitable  it  is  in  both 
respects  that  they  should  sleep.  They  have  light  to  discern 
the  mysteries  of  grace  ;  those  strange  and  wonderful  things 
unfolded  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
should  always  hold  the  soul  in  an  admiring  posture,  for  it 
is  a  marvellous  light  they  are  brought  into,  (1  Pet.  ii.  9.)  or 
an  amazing  light,  as  the  word  signifies  {Oavi/a^du  (fiHii.')  And 
they  have  light  more  than  other  men  to  discern  the  methods 
of  Divine  Providence.  The  Lord's  voice  crieth  to  the  city, 
and  the  man  of  wisdom  shall  see  thy  name,  Micah  vi.  9. 
There  is  that  wisdom  which  is  of  heavenly  descent,  wisdom 
from  above,  by  which  they  know  what  is  the  nature  of 
God,  and  what  are  the  ways  of  God,  which  are  highly  con- 
formable to  his  nature,  in  his  government  of  the  word.  It 
is  not  likely  these  should  be  asleep,  when  comparing 
things  together;  especially  when  they  expect  God  will  be 
doing  some  strange  matter  in  the  earth  ;  though,  at  some 
times  the  appearances  thereof  are  greater  than  at  others, 
and  things  seem  near  even  at  the  door.  If  they  be  so,  they 
who  have  not  internal  light  cannot  apprehend  it ;  but  those 
who  have  enlightened  eyes  may,  especially  at  some  times, 
see  that  the  providence  of  God  is  bringing  it  to  pass.  It 
is  unreasonable  then  such  should  be  asleep,  who  are  not  in 
darkness,  lest  the  day  should  overtake  them  as  a  thief;  as 
the  expression  is  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  epistle  and  the 
fourth  verse.     And  again, 

(2.)  It  is  unsuitable  to  the  principle  of  life  and  power  in 
the  new  creature.  They  are  made  to  live  by  the  most 
agile  and  noble  kind  of  life  that  is  in  the  world,  and  to 
which  sleepiness  is  most  disagreeable.  They  are  made  to 
give  themselves  unto  God ;  as  those  that  are  alive  unto 
him,  and  gotten  out  of  death,  wherein  ihey  were  sleeping 
before.  They  are  to  reckon  themselves  indeed  dead  to  sin, 
but  alive  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Rom.  vi. 
11.  I  might  also  mention  those  three  eminent  principles 
of  faith,  love,  and  hope,  all  directed  to  action  ;  but  the  lime 
will  not  permit. 

2.  For  sincere  Christians  to  sleep  as  do  others  is  very 
unsuitable  to  their  state.  As  in  the  ninth  verse  of  this 
chapter  the  apostle  observes,  that  God  hath  not  appointed 
us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  By  which  he  intimates,  that  the  refuse  part  of  the 
world  have  the  tokens  on  them  of  persons  appointed  unto 
wrath  ;  while  those  who  are  true  and  sincere  are  appointed 
to  obtain  salvation.     And, 

3.  It  is  unsuitable  to  their  designs  and  ends.  They  who 
have  so  great  things  to  do,  as  to  serve  and  glorify  God  all 
their  time  in  this  world,  and  to  save  their  own  immortal 
souls,  and  to  gain  an  immortal  state  of  life  and  glory,  me- 
thinks  should  have  no  time  to  sleep.  It  would  be  alto- 
gether unsuitable  to  their  business  to  allow  themselves  so 
to  do.  But  I  cannot  insist  further  here,  and  shall  pass  on 
to  the  use  of  this  subject.  And  sundry  things  these  truths 
taken  together  would  yield  us  by  way  of  inference,  for  our 
improvement.     As, 

I.  That  God's  own  people,  and  the  men  of  this  world, 
are  two  distinct  sorts  of  people.  They  are  alii,  alque  alii. 
"  Let  not  us  sleep,  as  do  others."  It  would  be  a  very 
useful  consideration  to  us  many  times  to  think  seriously 
of  this  matter,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  people  in  the 
world  ;  and  then  to  think  seriously  also  to  which  I  must 
annumerate  myself,  or  to  which  sort  I  belong. 

II.  The  people  of  God  are  a  select  and  a  saved  peo- 
ple, the  rest  are  a  refuse  people.  This  is  plainly  too  held 
forth  to  us.  Christians  are  a  faithful,  chosen  generation, 
and  possession ;  the  others  are  not  so,  but  are  of  a  vile 
and  abject  sort.  All  indeed  were  naturally  alike  ;  but  they 
who  are  taken  out  and  selected,  are  made  a  very  peculiar 
sort  of  people,  in  their  habitual  frame,  and  in  respect  of  the 
permanent  fixed  excellencies  that  are  in  them,  above  .nd 
beyond  what  are  to  be  found  in  other  men. 

III.-  The  people  of  God  are  not  to  imitate  the  rest  of 
the  world.  "  Let  not  us  sleep  as  do  others."  They  are 
a  peculiar  and  a  difl^erent  people  from  these  "others;" 
and  therefore  must  do  other  kind  of  things.  "  What  do 
ye  more  than  others'?"  (Mait.  v.  47.)  said  our  Lord  to  his 
disciples,  upon  a  supposition,  that  they  should  only  do  so 
and  so  ;  or  content  themselves  with  going  no  further  than 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  ;  but  this  absurdity  is  implied  at 
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the  bottom,  that  for  them  to  da  no  more  than  others  were 
a  most  intolerable  thing.  Our  Saviour  there  reasons  ex 
abswrdo,  and  supposes  it  very  absurd  that  his  disciples 
shot  Id  do  no  more  than  others.  They  ai  e  not  to  be  con- 
fjrmed  lo  this  world  ;  not  to  run  with  others  into  the  same 
excess  of  rioi,  thousfh  they  speak  never  so  ill  of  ihem  for 
their  singularity,  I  Pet.  iv.  4.     We  may  further  learn, 

IV.  That  it  is  not  enough  for  the  people  of  God  to  ab- 
stain from  the  positive  evils  of  these  others,  but  they  must 
beware  also  of  their  neglects.  Many  think  that  they  do 
fairly  well,  that  they  are  not  guilty  of  those  gross  commis- 
iions  that  many  other  men  arc  ;  but  do  not  ta.x  themselves 
"or  being  guilty  of  their  neglects,  carelessness,  sleejiiness, 
sloth,  and  securil^^  But  alas  !  we  are  not  to  sleep  with 
others,  to  be  omissive  with  them  of  what  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  do. 

Well,  that  [  may  hasten  to  a  close,  this  truth  ought  to  be 
|.  a  akening  to  us  all,  and  should  put  us  upon  rousing  our- 
selves. What !  is  the  world  asleep  about  us  ■?  and  do  we 
profess  to  be  of  another  sort  from  them,  and  yet  sleep  with 
them  ?  Surely  it  highly  becomes  us  to  bestir  ourselves,  and 
to  shake  off  this  drowsy  temper.  If  I  had  time  I  would 
show  in  some  particulars,  how  pernicious  and  mischiev- 
ous a  drowsj'  sluggish  temper  of  spirit  is  to  a  Christian. 
While  he  sleeps,  corruption  grows.  "I  went  bj'  (says 
Solomon)  the  field  of  the  sluggard,  and  by  the  vineyard  of 
the  man  void  of  understanding,  (the  sleepy  peisc>n  is  a 
fool  and  a  witless  person,)  and  it  was  all  grown  over  with 
thorns,"  Prov.  xxiv.  30.  Temptation  prevails;  "  Watch  and 
pray  therefore,  that  ye  enter  not  inio  temptation,"  Matt, 
xxvi.  41.  Where  there  is  no  watching  but  continual  sleep- 
ing, temptation  carries  all  before  it.  Grace  languish,eth, 
and  cannot  but  do  so  hereupon.  Comforts  fail,  we  cannot 
so  much  as  taste  them;  much  less  can  we  fetch  them  from 
the  proper  objects  which  would  afford  them.  While  we 
sleep  providences  are  unobserved.  A  great  deal  of  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  got  out  of  them,  and  much  duty  lies  upon  us 
in  reference  to  them.  But  while  we  sleep,  we  take  no  no- 
tice of  whatever  God  does  in  the  world.  The  breathings 
of  the  Spirit  also  are  neglected  ;  for  they  do  not  always 
quite  awaken,  (hough  they  do  in  a  degree.  It  looks  to  be 
complied,  and  comported  with  by  our  stirring  up  ourselves 
to  meet  with  it.  The  Divine  presence  is  hereupon  with- 
drawn !  Christ  is  gone!  How  many  good  times  are  lost 
when  our  doors  are  knocked  at,  and  we  asleep  !  Is  it  not 
often  so  1  Duties  stand  for  little  !  all  most  slumberingly 
performed!  in  a  slight,  listless,  heartless  manner;  as  we 
do  every  thing,  when  we  are  between  sleeping  and  waking. 
Either  there  is  no  calling  upon  God,  or  it  is  to  no  purpose. 
It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  sleep  upon  the  knee.  There  nuist 
be  a  stirring  up  of  ourselves  to  take  hold  upon  God,  and  a 
watching  unto  prayer.  With  what  wakeful,  lively  spirits 
should  we  attend  at  the  Lord's  table  !  but  if  we  indulge 
ourselves  in  this  sleepy  distemper,  so  it  will  be  even  there 
too.  Our  eternal  slates  are  hazarded !  Are  we  sure  we 
have  done  all  that  is  requisite,  in  order  to  the  securing  of 
them?  If  we  had  done  ever  so  much,  we  should  be  the 
less  for  sleeping.  AVhile  the  bridegroom  tarried,  all  slum- 
bered and  slept ;  the  wise  as  well  as  the  foolish  virgins; 
but  the  wise  had  their  oil,  and  their  lamps  ready  trimmed; 
but  the  foolish  had  not.  He  comes,  and  then  the  door  was 
shut,  and  they  were  shut  out.  They  were  not  ready,  they 
had  slept  away  their  time.  Matt.  xxv.  I — 13.  We  make 
ourselves  by  this  means  liable  to  the  surprisal  of  judg- 
ments. And  is  not  that  terrible  to  our  thoughts,  to  ihink 
of  being  caught  asleep,  when  God  comes  to  jileail  in  his 
displeasure  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ?  I  am  afraid 
this  would  be  the  too  common  case  among  those  who  bear 
the  name  of  Christians,  and  is  so  now  while  God's  judg- 
ments are  abroad  in  the  world.  And  I  wish  it  may  not  be 
the  case  of  many  of  those,  who  go  for  stricter  professors 
among  us,  to  be  so  surprised  as  the  old  world  was.  But 
certainly  it  will  be  inexcusable  in  us  to  do  so  who  have  had 
such  warnings.  We  do  not  know  that  the  old  world  had 
from  Noah  more  express  warnings  than  we  had.  It  is  re- 
corded as  one  part  of  his  encomium,  that  "  By  faith  he,  be- 
ing warned  of  God,  luoved  with  fear,  prepared  the  ark," 
Heb.  xi.  7.  We^>  ave  been  warned,  I  do  not  know  how  we 
have  been  mo^.d.  But  sure  we  are  very  much  without 
excuse  if  w/^re  without  fear  and  care  upon  such  warn- 


ings as  we  hav-e  had.  For  what  I  would  we  expect  voices 
from  heaven  ?  or  must  God  send  prophets  among  us,  or 
else  we  will  regard  nothing  1  Needs  it  be  proclaimed,  that 
within  so  many  days,  we  and  our  city  shall  be  destroyed  1 
Surely  we  have  so  much  under>tanding  as  to  compare  the 
way  of  God's  dispensation  in  former  times,  when  the  case 
1ms  been  as  it  is  with  us ;  and  to  make  a  compari.son  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  present  case,  in  respect  of  wick- 
edness and  provocation  !  we  may  then  see  how  we  are  to 
make  the  comparison,  in  respect  to  God's  judgments. 

I  know  there  are  pretences  for  security ;  and  things  do 
very  obviously  suggest  themselves  to  the  thoughts  of 
many,  by  which  they  put  off  or  prevent  what  there  is  of 
an  awakening  tendenc}'  in  the  judgments  of  God.  And 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  ;  "  Why,  to  what  purpose  would 
it  be  for  us  lo  be  so  wakeful,  and  apprehensive  of  such 
and  such  fearful  things  coming  on  1  we  cannot  prevent 
them  by  thai."  But  that  is  more  than  you  know.  You  do 
not  know  but  that  most  serious  importunate  seeking  of  the 
face  of  God,  jointly  and  separately,  in  congregations,  and 
families,  and  closets;  being  much  upon  the  knee,  much 
with  God  in  private;  may  prevent  a  great  deal:  you  do 
not  know  how  much  it  may  prevent  of  the  Divine  disjilea- 
sure.  But  if  you  do  not  by  this  means  prevent  the  com- 
mon calamity,  is  it  not  much  to  save  your  own  soul  ?  And 
though  you  be  not  hid  in  the  common  calamity,  is  it  not  a 
desirable  thing  to  die  accepted  with  God  ] 

But  if  you  siill  say.  To  what  purpose  is  it  1  I  answer, 
Not  to  that  purpose,  that  we  should  torment  ourselves  with 
the  forethought.  Sulticient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 
Matt.  vi.  34.  This  is  not  the  meaning  of  God  in  requir- 
ing us  to  be  watchful;  nor  that  we  should  put  ourselves 
upon  the  trial  or  use  of  any  undue  means,  for  the  securing 
ourselves  from  external  calamity.  It  is  not,  I  say,  to  that 
purpose  neither.  But  positively,  we  have  a  great  deal  to 
do,  and  a  great  deal  we  might  do  if  we  be  awake,  if  we 
be  not  found  asleep,  when  any  wasting,  desolating  judg- 
ment comes.  We  may  be  drawing  near  to  God.  Is  it  not 
better  that  judgments  lake  us  near  to  God,  than  afar  offl 
We  may  be  entering  into  our  chambers;  we  may  be  ma- 
king our  calling  and  election  sure ;  clearing  up  our  title  to 
the  eternal  inheritance ;  labouring  to  get  such  graces  in  ac- 
tual exercise,  as  are  suitable  unto  .such  a  time,  and  such  a 
state  of  things ;  to  be  prompt  and  ready  to  know  how  lo  use 
our  faith  and  patience ;  and  not  lo  be  as  those  who  know  not 
how  to  use  their  hands,  when  the  time  for  action  cometh. 

Finally,  We  may  be  contemplating  the  heavenly  state; 
recounting  with  ourselves,  that  it  is  happy  for  us  we  are 
sure  of  happiness  above ;  endeavouring  lo  frame  our  hearts 
to  an  indifierency,  as  to  all  sublunary  things  and  enjoy- 
ments, ready  to  lose  all  and  be  undone.  These  are  ihmgs 
we  know  not  how  vo  digest,  without  preparation.  And  !o 
have  these  things  snatched  away,  before  our  beat  is  are 
loosened  fr(mi  them,  will  be  the  way  to  pluck  our  heart.s 
away  too.  But  we  should  be  crucified  to  the  world,  and 
have  the  world  crucified  lo  us.  Then  we  are  unconcerned 
with  one  another.  Dead  men  lie  quietly  one  by  another, 
give  one  another  no  more  wounds.  And  certainly  it  is 
better  lo  be  taken  in  such  a  posture  as  this,  when  judg- 
ment comes,  than  to  be  found  in  all  these  respects  alto- 
gether unprepared. 

And  whereas  it  may  be  .said  :  "  But  why  should  we  so 
concern  ourselves  ;  why  should  not  we  rest  in  peace  and 
quietness  1  We  have  apprehended  danger  a  great  many 
times  before  to  be  very 'near  us,  but  God  has  kept  it  off. 
He  is  able  lo  keep  us  still."  And  this  I  am  most  troubled 
at  of  all,  thai  this  .should  be  used  as  a  kind  of  religious 
pretence  for  security,  "God  is  able  lo  keep  off  any  threat- 
en ins:  danger." 

The  doctrine  is  true  but  grossly  misapplied.  Did  never 
any  storm  befall  the  church  of  God  yet  ?  and  what  !  was 
noi  God  as  able  to  have  kept  it  oft' then  1  We  should  con- 
sider with  ourselves.  Is  it,  according  to  the  aspects  of 
providence,  and  God's  ordinary  methods  before,  likely  that 
it  should  be  kept  ofil  How  can  we  but  think  there  is  a 
day  coming  of  God's  reckoning  with  a  people  of  .such  pro- 
vocations as  we  are  ?  What !  are  we  more  innocent  th:in 
our  neisrhbours,  weltering  in  blood,  and  in  great  desola- 
tion round  about  us  1  Nor  do  I  think  our  danger  is  .so 
much  from  incensed  enemies  abroad  (for  we  hear  of  wars, 
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and  rumours  of  wars  among  our  neighbours)  as  from  the 
security  of  our  own  hearts.  We  have  not  so  much  reason 
to  fear  their  arms,  as  we  have  a  slumbering  .spirit  in  our 
own  bosoms. 

But  if  the.se  threatening  evils  be  yet  kept  off,  what  are 
we  the  worse  for  being  prepared  "?  We  lose  no  labour.  It 
is  worth  our  labour  to  be  prepared  to  live  or  die,  for  good 
days  and  bad.  We  have  been  only  doing  what  is  our  duty 
at  all  times.  We  should  be  always  watching;  for  we 
know  not  v>'hen  our  Lord  will  come  and  call  us.  There- 
fore we  have  no  reasonable  pretence  why  we  t>hould  in- 
dulge our-selves  to  sloth,  and  say ;  "  Yet  a  little  more  sleep, 
and  yet  a  little  more."  No,  no ;  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  too  much  already. 


SERMON  X. 


Daniel  ix.  25. 

—  T%e  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in 
troublous  times. 

That  we  may  the  better  discern  the  reference  of  these 
words,  we  shall  give  you  a  very  general  and  brief  account 
of  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  which  consists  more  espe- 
cially of  two  parts  ;  a  prayer,  and  an  answer  thereunto. 

We  have  first,  the  prayer  made  by  Daniel  on  the  behalf 
of  ruined  Jerusalem,  and  captive  Judah.  The  occasion  of 
which  we  have  an  account  of,  premised  in  the  first  and 
second  verses  of  the  chapter ;  to  wit,  that  at  such  a  time 
as  is  there  mentioned,  Daniel  did  understand  by  the  books 
(that  is,  no  doubt,  by  consulting  the  writings  of  Jeremiah) 
how  long  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem  were  to  continue, 
and  that  God  meant  to  accomplish  seventy  )'ears  in  those 
desolations.  Hereupon  he  knew  that  the  time  was  near 
expiring.  There  was  a  way  opened  very  far,  for  the  resti- 
tution and  deliverance  of  this  people.  The  reign  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  finished;  and  those  of  Evil-merodach  and 
Belshazzar  past ;  Cyrus  had  succeeded  ;  and  having  taken 
Babylon,  transferred  the  monarchy  (which  had  continued 
for  many  years  among  the  As.syrians  '^)  unto  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  This  Cyrus  is  called  the  servant,  or  the  anointed, 
of  the  Lord,  (Isa.  xlv.  1.)  by  whom  he  meant  to  make  way 
for  the  deliverance  and  restitution  of  his  people  ;  and  by 
that  Darius  also,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  and  who,  as  some  conceive,  was  at  this  lime 
a  viceroy  under  Cyrus,  b  Hereupon  he  applies  himself 
to  serious  .seeking  of  God's  face  ;  and  makes  that  prayer, 
u'hirh  you  find  continued  unto  the  twentieth  verse  of  the 
chapter.     Prom  thence,  unto  the  end  of  it,  is 

The  answer  to  this  prayer  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  .sent 
while  Daniel  was  yet  a  praying.  In  which  he  acquaints 
the  prophet  with  the  measure  and  compass  of  that  time, 
wherein  the  great  things  were  to  be  done ;  which  he  now 
not  only  immediately  prayed  for,  but  which  he  further  had 
a  commission  to  acquaint  him  with  ;  namely,  that  seventy 
weeks  were  determined  for  the  bringing  these  things  to 
pass,  (manifestly  weeks  of  years,  as  is  the  Scripture  way 
of  computation  sometimes,)  all  which  amount  to  four 
hundred  and  ninety  years.  Within  the  fir.st  seven  oftho.se 
weeks,  that  is,  forty-nine  years,  the  angel  gives  him  to  un- 
derstand that  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt;  namely,  the 
street,  that  is,  all  the  inward  part,  or  the  houses  of  the  city; 
and  the  wall  that  should  encompass  it  about :  that  after 
the  expiration  of  sixty-two  weeks,  added  to  those  seven, 
the  Messiah  should  come ;  =  and  that  in  the  last  week,  even 

*  Preached  at  Halicniaslier's  Hall,  .Septoniber  2nd,  1678. 

It  plainly  appi^ars,  that  this  .sermon  was  preachad  on  occasion  of  the  fire  of 
the  ciHf  of  London,  (which  began  .September  2,  1666.)  and  its  restoration  again 
to  Its  former  splendour,  in  a  few  years'  time.  In  order  to  illustrate  some  parts 
of  this  discourse,  some  account  will  be  given  of  tliis  aifair,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  it,  in  a  marginal  note. 

a  I  suppose  the  author  means  the  Babylonians.  For  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
was  dissolved,  on  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  after  it  had  s^ood  above  1300 
vears,  by  Arbaces  and  Belesis.  The  latter  of  whom,  wlio  is  also  called  Na- 
bonassar,  founded  tlie  Babylonish  empire,  which  continued  only  210  years  ;  that 
is,  to  the  time  of  Cyrus's  taking  the  capital,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Persian  monarchy 

b  The  opinion  of  tliose,  whom  the  author  alludes  to,  seems  to  be  WTong. 
Dariu.s,  the  Mede,  was  uncle  to  Cyrus,  and  without  doubt  is  the  same  with 


in  the  middle  of  il,  he  should  be  cut  off.  A  prophecy  tc 
which  afterwards  the  event  did  so  very  punctually  corres- 
pond, that  a  very  noted  philosopher  speaking  of  it  was  wont 
to  .say,  that  surely  that  prophecy  (as  it  was  called)  must 
have  been  written  after  the  things  were  done. 

But  the  words  that  we  are  to  consider  concern  what  was 
done  within  the  first  seven  weeks,  or  fortj'-nine  years  ;  for 
at  the  beginning  of  that  time  did  the  command  go  forth  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  said 
it  soon  should.  But  the  work  was  very  soon  after  inter- 
mitted, as  is  reckoned,  for  about  three  years;  and  then 
despatched  in  the  forty-six  years  that  followed.  Untc 
which  the  Jews  have  reference,  more  particularly  speak- 
ing of  the  temple,  "  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  tem- 
ple in  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  daysl" 
John  ii.  20.  As  it  was  not  a  total  destruction  which  it  suf- 
fered afterwards;  so  it  was  not  a  rebuilding  from  tne 
ground,  but  a  restoration,  which  it  had  by  Herod. 

This  is  that  which  is,  in  short,  foretold  to  Daniel  here, 
in  reference  to  Jerusalem:  that  though  it  would  be  a 
troublous  time,  in  which  such  a  work  should  be  attempted 
and  carried  on ;  yet  the  work  should  be  carried  on,  and 
completed  notwithstanding.  And  therefore  what  the  words 
do  more  obviously  present  us  with  and  offer  to  our  obser- 
vation, is ; 

That  God  takes  care  for  the  rebuilding  of  his  Jerusa- 
lem, so  as  to  effect  it  notwithstanding  the  troubles  of  the 
times. 

But  that  we  may  consider  the  matter  with  more  use  and 
profit  to  ourselves,  it  is  requisite  that  we  understand,  that 
Jerusalem  was  capable  of  being  considered  under  a  two- 
fold notion ;  either  as  spiritual,  or  as  civil.  In  the  former 
sense,  by  the  name  of  Jerusalem  is  usually  in  Scripture 
signified  the  church  of  God ;  and  we  are  not  to  think  that 
this  sense  was  unintended  in  this  colloquy,  as  I  may  call 
it,  or  interlocution  about  Jerusalem  between  Daniel,  and 
the  great  God  by  his  angel.  Neither  had  Daniel  a  refer- 
ence to  it  in  his  prayer,  nor  God  in  his  answer  by  the  angel, 
only  considered  upon  a  civil  account ;  that  is,  as  it  had 
been  a  great,  and  an  opulent,  and  a  famous  city,  of  much 
account  in  the  world.  It  was  not,  I  say,  upon  this  civil 
consideration,  merely,  that  either  Daniel  was  so  concerned ; 
or  that  the  great  God  did  seem  so  directly,  and  with  so 
special  a  care  and  providence,  to  concern  himself  about  it : 
but  as  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Divine  presence  and  worship, 
and  had  been  the  throne  of  his  glory,  though  he  had  suf- 
fered it  to  be  disgraced  to  a  very  great  degree.  And  there- 
fore both  Daniel  in  his  prayer,  and  the  angel  in  his  answer, 
speak  of  it  under  the  name  of  the  holy  city,  as  you  may 
see  in  the  sixteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twenty-fourth  verses 
of  this  chapter,  in  which  they  do,  as  it  were  mutually  and 
ccrtalim  interest  one  another.  And  so  the  thing  we  have 
to  observe  and  consider,  is  this  ; 

That  the  great  God  doth  mercifully  provide  and  take 
care,  that  the  building  of  his  church  should  go  on,  even  in 
troublous  times. 

It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  this  point  a  little. 
The  people  of  God  are  by  the  apostle  Paul  called  his 
building.  "  Ye  are  God's  husbandry,  ye  are  his  building,'' 
1  Cor.  iii.  9.  The  conversion  of  souls  is  the  building  the 
church.  The  growth  and  improvement  of  the  converted, 
is  the  building  up  or  edification  of  particular  souls.  Such 
building  work  as  this  the  blessed  God  takes  care  should 
go  on ;  should  not  be  laid  aside  altogether,  even  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  trouble,  but  should  go  on  notwithstanding. 
For  the  power  is  greater  by  which  God  doth  manage  such 
work,  than  that  by  which  he  can  be  resisted  in  it;  and  the 
mercy  is  greater  with  which  he  is  intent  upon  it,  than  to 
be  diverted  from  it.  If  he  have  such  work  to  do,  Avho 
shall  let  it  1  It  he  will  work,  who  shall  hinder  him  1  And 

Cyaxares  in  Xenophon  ;  who  both  engaged,  according  to  that  author,  in  the 
war  against  the  Babylonians.  But  Cyrus,  who  was  general  of  the  Persian 
army,  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Babylon  ;  and  took  that  city  by  a  remark- 
able stratagem,  of  H-hich  Dean  Prideau.t  gives  an  account,  both  from  Hero- 
dotus, and  lliu  eiehth  book  of  the  Cyropadia  of  Xenophon.  The  city  being 
taken,  the  whole  Babylonian  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus  ;  who,  as  lone 
as  his  uncle  Darius,  otherwise  Cyaxares.  lived,  allowed  him  a  joint  title  with 
himself  in  the  empire;  and  out  of  deference  to  him,  made  him  not  merely  a 
riceroy,  but  yielded  him  the  first  jilace  of  honour  in  it.  Nine  years  are  gene 
rally  alloted  by  chronologers  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus;  the  t«o  first  of  which 
he  reigned  in  con.iunction  with  his  uncle,  and  the  seven  following,  (Dariita 
being  dead)  he  reigned  as  the  sovereign  and  supreme  head  of  tlie  whole 
empire. 
c  The  author  undoubtedly  means,  in  his  public  character. 
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if  his  merciful  inclination  hath  once  made  liim  intent  upon 
it,  he  will  never  sutler  anj'  thing  to  divert  it.  His  power, 
I  say,  is  too  ?reat  to  be  resisted  ;  and  so  is  his  goodness, 
to  be  diverted  from  such  a  work. 

Yea,  and  he  not  onh"  takes  care  that  it  should  be  car- 
ried on,  not  withstanding  tiie  troubles  of  the  times;  but 
also  that  it  shall  be  carried  on  in  some  measure  by  them, 
or  that  they  shall  be  in  some  sort  subservient  thereunto. 
For  he  so  orders  it,  as  that  even  by  the  troubles  of  the 
times, 

1.  His  under-agents,  his  instruments  or  builders  whom 
he  employs,  have  their  diligence  so  much  the  more  quick- 
ened. Those  that  were  employed  in  the  building  of  Jeru- 
salem, appeared  so  much  the  more  eager  and  intent  upon 
the  work,  by  how  much  the  more  Tobias,  Sanballat,  and 
some  others,  did  bend  and  set  themselves  against  them  in 
it.     Yea,  and, 

2.  By  the  means  of  such  troubles  too  are  particular 
souls,  many  times,  stirred  up,  and  made  more  serious  and 
impressible;  more  apt  to  prize,  and  more  ready  to  im- 
prove, all  good  seasons,  which  tend  to  spiritual  edification, 
as  they  do  occur.  When  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  more 
precious,  when  it  is  enjoyed  upon  very  uncertain  terms,  it 
ought  to  be  always  so ;  and  sometimes  it  is  so,  by  God's 
gracious  disposition.  Then  it  is  usually  most  savoury  ! 
then  it  is  most  operative,  and  doth  most  good !  And  so 
this  work  of  building  the  church  of  God  is  carried  on,  not 
only  notwithstanding,  but  even  in  some  measure  by,  the 
troubles  of  the  times.  Some  brief  use  we  shall  make  of 
this,  and  so  pass  on. 

I.  We  should  learn  from  it  not  to  account  and  reckon, 
that  in  times  of  trouble  and  difficulty  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done,  but  to  sit  still ;  no  further  endeavours  to  be 
used,  for  the  carrying  on  of  God's  spiritual  building.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  think  so!  For  our  own  parts,  we  have 
reason  thankfully  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  somewhat  a 
quiet  time  with  us  hitherto;  but  it  is  a  troublous  time  in 
the  world  round  about  us ;  and  too  prone  we  are  to  stand 
at  a  gaze,  as  amazed  persons,  n'istly  looking  round  about 
us;  and  having  our  eyes  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  (as 
Solomon  says  concerning  the  fool,)  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  neglect  our  own  proper  work.  We  mind  what  others 
are  doing,  in  their  busy  hurries  up  and  down  in  the  world ; 
and  do  but  little  consider  what  we  should  be  doing.  Our 
own  work  lies  still  too  much  neglected,  as  if  we  had  no 
such  thing  to  do  as  the  building  up  ourselves  in  our  most 
holy  faith  ;  as  if  we  had  finished  our  work,  and  had  nothing 
more  remaining,  nothing  left  us  to  do.     And, 

II.  We  should  take  heed  too  of  mistaking  our  work  in 
a  time  when  there  is  so  much  of  hurry  and  confusion  in 
the  world;  and  when  things  are  so  bkindered,  that  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  discern  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  not  ; 
or  what  way  is  to  be  taken,  and  what  not.  There  are 
many  who  are  so  very  intent  upon  this  or  that  little  mean 
design,  in  reference  to  this  building,  that  it  very  much 
disturbs  those,  who  are  serious  and  in  good  earnest  in 
reference  to  the  main  of  the  work  itself  And  there  are 
those,  who  think  there  can  be  no  such  building  at  all,  tui- 
less  it  be  all  according  to  their  own  model ;  and  that  the 
building  of  Jerusalem  is  nothing  else,  but  the  building  up 
of  their  own  party  ;  that  they  are  all  the  church,  and  that 
none  have  a  share  and  part  in  it  biU  themselves.  But 
the  main  things,  which  belong  to  the  constitution  of  the 
church  of  God,  must  be  in  our  eye,  while  we  are  pro- 
moting the  building  thereof  according  to  our  capaciiies, 
and  in  our  several  stations ;  and  whatever  tends  to  pro- 
mote real  and  substantial  truth  and  holiness,  is  what  we 
should  be  most  intent  upon  in  this  work.  But  then 
again, 

Jerusalem  was  to  be  considered  too  imder  a  civil  no- 
tion ;  as  it  was  a  great  and  a  famous  city,  very  much  fa- 
voured by  Providence,  and  which  flourished  under  the  be- 
nign influence  of  it,  throucrh  a  long  tract  of  time.  And  so 
we  may  by  analogy  enlarge  our  observation;  and  render 
the  truth  we  observe  applicable  unto  other  cities  and 
places,  which  are  con.siderable,  in  some  respect.s  in  the 
same  circumstances,  with  Jerusalem.  And  the  thing  we 
have  to  observe,  is. 

That  a  city,  or  place,  being  ruined  by  its  own  wicked- 
ness, when  it  is  restored,  the  restitution  of  it  is  owing  to 


the  fixed  purpose  and   active  providence   of  God,  who 
brings  it  about  notwithstanding  whatsoever  ditficulties. 

All  this  we  have  exemplified  in  Jerusalem,  and  it  is 
applicable  to  other  places.  Jerusalem,  you  know,  was 
reduced  from  the  height  of  its  prosperity  and  flourishing 
state,  into  a  miserable  ruin  ;  and  it  continued  in  that  deso- 
late state  according  to  the  measure  of  time  whjf.h  God  had 
appointed  it.  It  was  at  length  restored,  repair. J,  rebuilt, 
and  in  a  very  troublous  time.  If  you  read  ovti  the  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  give  us  the  history  of  that 
affair,  which  the  prophecy  in  our  text  refers  to,  you  will 
find  it  was  a  ver>-  troublous  time ;  and  that  the  troubles  of 
the  time  were  directed  in  most  express  opposition  to  this 
work,  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  There  were  those 
that  bore  ill  will  to  that  city,  who  sometimes  mocked  the 
builders  of  it,  sometimes  threatened  them,  sometimes 
stirred  up  the  Persian  princes  against  them,  to  hinder  the 
work ;  representing  to  them  that  that  city  was  anciently 
"  a  rebellious  city  and  hurtful  to  kings,"  Ezra  iv.  15.  And 
though  by  this  means  they  sometimes  prevailed  to  have 
the  work  intermitted,  yet  by  the  favour  of  those  very 
princes,  some  or  other  of  them,  God  orders  it  that  it  is 
carried  on,  and  brought  to  a  perfect  issue  at  last.  The 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  is  enacted  by  a  law,  and  enforced 
by  other  additional  laws.  You  have  Cyrus  his  decree; 
you  have  Darius  his  decree ;  you  have  Artaxerxes  his 
decree,  in  the  seventh  year,  and  again  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign  ;  if  it  was  the  same  person,  which  I  dis- 
pute not.  So  that  by  decree  upon  decree,  is  the  carrying 
on  of  this  work  reinforced ;  and  all  by  the  favour  of  the 
princes  of  that  empire,  the  power  whereof  was  endeavour- 
ed to  be  engaged  against  it ;  and  sometimes  it  wa.s,  in 
some  degree,  upon  the  solicitation  of  its  enemies.  And 
solemn  acknowledgments  hereupon  are  made  to  the  great 
God,  that  he  did  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  king,  to  ordain 
and  decree  so  and  so,  in  reference  to  this  aflair,  as  3'ou  find 
in  sacred  history- 

Now  consider,  and  compare  the  words  of  the  text  with 
the  event,  and  the  matter  is  plain  ;  that  it  was  by  fixed 
purpose,  and  active  providence,  that  the  affair  was  brought 
to  pass.  The  text  says  expressly,  that  "  the  streets  shall 
be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times." 
As  if  it  was  said.  Let  not  the  more  formidable  aspects  of 
the  times  discourage  you,  as  to  the  belief  of  this;  the  thing 
shall  be  done  notttithstanding.     And  it  was  done. 

This  also  affords  and  challenges  too  an  application ; 
and  there  are  several  things  which  by  way  of  inference  we 
may  collect,  and  gather  for  our  own  use.     As, 

I.  We  have  this  implied,  that  a  place  or  city  long  fa- 
voured by  God,  may  he  reduced  to  a  very  ruinous  condi- 
tion by  its  own  wickedness.  The  rebuilding  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  prediction  here  that  it  should  be  built  again 
as  it  is  expressed,  does  suppose  such  a  ruin.  '"  The  street 
shall  be  built  as:ain,  and  the  wall."  What !  of  Jerusalem  1 
is  there  a  mention  of  building  that  city  again"?  This  plain- 
ly implies  then,  that  Jerusalem  was  in  desolation.  And 
so  it  was  ;  and  we  are  told  plainly  enough  how  it  came  to 
be  so.  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  and  before  them 
Jeremiah,  in  their  solemn  confessions  and  lamentations, 
do  own  the  cause.  They  had  sinned,  they  had  deeph'  re- 
volted, and  therefore  God  had  brought  upon  them  all  the 
evils  that  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses.  So  they  came 
into  that  desolate  state.  Their  city  was  burnt  with  fire,  and 
all  reduced  even  into  an  utter  ruin. 

And  it  is  our  business  this  day  to  consider  a  like  case  to 
this.  You  know  this  has  been  the  case  of  your  city  too. 
The  mention  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  bespeaks  it  to 
have  been  ruined  before.  And  you  can  have  no  occasion 
to  consider  the  rebuilding  of  London,  but  it  will  lead  you 
to  considei'  the  foregoing  ruin  of  it.  That  is  our  direct 
business,  which  lies  in  oar  way  to  consider;  but  especially 
the  causes  of  it. 

The  ruin  itself  is  first  to  be  considered,  that  dreadful 
ruin  !  In  reference  to  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  we  firid  the 
prophet,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  God ;  or  we  find  the 
people  of  God,  whom  he  represents,  laying  it  as  a  charge 
upon  their  own  souls,  to  remember  the  misery  and  the  af- 
fliction, the  wormwood  and  the  gall,  and  to  have  their 
souls  humbled  within  them.  And  what!  can  a  dozen  or 
fourteen  years  abolish  in  us  the  memory  of  such  a  ruin, 
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as  that  of  London  was"?  Can  it  be  forgot  how  the  lofty 
city  was  brought  low ;  and  how  the  more  lolly  flames  tri- 
umphed over  the  riches,  the  pride,  and  the  glory  of  itl 
The  thing  itself  surely  deserves  and  claims  to  be  long  re- 
membered, and  deeply  considered  and  thought  of 

But  especially  the  causes  of  this  desolation  deserve  to 
be  considered  :  namely,  the  provoking,  and  the  punishing 
cause;  the  wickedness  of  London,  and  the  Divme  wrath 
which  was  engaged  thereby  against  it.  The  fury  of  those 
flames,  those  flames  themselves  were  the  indications  and 
issues  of  the  greater  and  more  furious  heat  of  lust,  and  the 
more  intense  and  hotter  fervour  of  Divine  displeasure. 
And  if  it  be  considered,  methinks  it  should  even  yet  melt 
hearts  to  think,  that  there  was  wickedness  more  out- 
rageous, and  wrath  hotter,  unspeakably  hotter,  than  those 
flames  ! 

And  we  should  have  no  reason  to  think  that  there  was  a 
disproportion  in  the  deserving,  to  the  punishing  cause;  if 
the  particulars  of  those  evils  I  allude  to  were  to  be  re- 
counted and  reflected  on.  But  I  am  afraid  we  are  very 
apt  to  deal  by  the  judgments  of  God,  as  we  are  too  com- 
monlv  wont  to  do  with  sermons.  We  hear  them,  and  they 
move  us  (it  may  be,  if  at  all)  a  little  only  for  the  present; 
and  all  the  impression  of  them  is  soon  lost  and  vanisheth, 
as  if  we  had  never  heard  them  at  all.  The  judgments  of 
God  are  audible  sermons.  They  have  a  voice.  The 
Lord's  voice  crieth  to  the  city,  "Hear  the  rod  and  him 
who  hath  appointed  it !"  Mica'h  vi.  9.  Divine  judgments 
are  loudly  audible,  they  have  a  crying  voice ;  and  it  is 
strange  that  the  voice  of  such  a  cry  should  be  forgotten  ! 
that  so  dreadful  an  event  of  Providence  should  be  but  as 
a  nine-days' wonder !  that  though  the  wound  be  healed, 
the  scars  should  be  worn  out,  and  no  remembrance  left  of 
it ;  but  all  returning  to  their  former  course,  as  if  no  such 
thing  had  been  done  among  us! 

But  the  consideration,  as  was  said,  of  the  thing  that  was 
done,  would  receive  a  great  deal  of  weight  by  considering 
the  doers  ;  namely,  God  and  ourselves.  That  the  inhabit- 
ants of  London  should  be,  as  it  were,  in  a  conspiracy  to 
destroy  London  seems  very  strange.  And  yet  was  not 
that  the  case  1  How  full  have  men's  minds  been  of  se- 
verity towards  such,  as  they  have  thought,  or  suspected, 
to  have  been  the  designing  instruments ;  but  how  merci- 
ful in  the  mean  time  to  themselves!  Every  one  added 
something  to  the  burning;  and  especially  every  one  that 
allowed  himself  in  the  ways  of  such  sins,  as  we  cannot 
but  know  are  very  provoking  to  his  jealous  eyes,  and  which 
God  will  least  of  all  spare  for,  when  they  are  found  among 
them  who  profess  his  name. 

And  that  it  should  be  God's  doing  is  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. That  God  should  have  such  a  controversy  with  a 
people,  who  had  so  long  borne  his  name  ;  and  with  a  city, 
wherein  he  had  so  long  dwelt!  And  yet,  ".shall  there  be 
evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  1"  Amos  iii. 
6.  Are  not  we  to  acknowledge  his  own  doing  in  the 
case"?  He  is  said  to  do,  whatsoever  creatures  do;  what- 
soever second  or  subordinate  causes  do,  while  he  has  them 
in  his  hand,  or  in  his  power;  either  to  restrain  or  let  loose 
their  inclinations  and  natural  tendencies,  as  he  pleaseth  ; 
though  he  do  not  prompt  them  to  this  or  that  thing.  And 
again, 

II.  We  may  collect  hence  for  our  further  use,  that  such 
a  desolation  and  ruin,  followed  by  such  a  restitution  and 
recovery,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  argument  of  the  Di- 
vine di.spleasure  not  prevailing  so  far  as  unto  a  total  re- 
jection, and  abandoning  of  such  a  people,  or  such  a  city. 

d  For  tlip  illiistratinn  of  tliis  and  some  other  parts  of  this  discnurse,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  give  tlie  reader  a  short  account  of  what  the  author  here  alUides 
to;  I  mean,  the  ruin  of  the  city  of  London  by  fire,  and  its  sudden  and  wonderful 
resurrection  again  from  its  aslies  Of  wtiich  surprising  events  many  of  our  his- 
torians have  eiven  us  a  verj-  pathetic  account ;  though  possilily  some  of  my 
readers  are  not  much  acquainted  with  ttjem.  and  conseiiuently  will  not  be  able 
to  read  this  sermon  with  equal  pleii^nrr  and  advantage. 

The  dreadful  fire,  so  often  allud.-d  i.i.  l.eiiau  on  .-September  2nd,  1666,  near 
the  place  where  the  Monument  now  stands  ;  by  which  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  magnificent  cities  in  the  world  was  turned  into  aslies  in  a  t'ev  days.  A 
raging  east  wind,  we  are  toll!,  fomented  it  to  an  incredible  degree  ;  which  in  a 
moment  raised  t  lie  fire  frfmi  the  bottom  to  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  scattered 
prndieious  flakes  in  all  places,  which  were  mounted  so  vastly  high  into  the  air, 
as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  threatened  with  the  same  conflagration.  The  fury, 
as  ail  English  historian  obser\es,soon  became  insupportable  against  all  the  arts 
of  men  and  power  of  engines  ;  and  besides  the  dreadfid  scenes  of  flames,  ruins, 
and  drsolation,  there  appeared  the  most  killing  sight  under  the  sun,  the  dis- 
tracted looks  of  so  many  citizens,  the  waihngs  of  miserable  women,  and  the 
crie-;  of  poor  children  and  decrepit  old  people,  «ith  all  the  marks  of  confusion 
and  despair. 


There  was  great  displeasure  against  Jerusalem,  and  the 
breaking  out  of  that  displeaisure  into  such  a  judgment  and 
vengeance  as  came  upon  it,  was  indeed  very  formidable, 
if  you  consider  that  alone.  But  if  you  consider  the  pro- 
mise, that  "the  street  and  the  wall  shall  be  built  again," 
and  Ihat  notwithstanding  the  greatest  diflJiculties  that 
troublous  times  may  lay  in  the  way  of  such  a  work  ;  this 
shows  it  was  not  a  di.spleasure  to  a  total  abandoning  that 
cily.  And  we  for  our  parts  have  reason  to  acknowledge 
the  Divine  goodness  in  this,  and  that  mercy  hath  been  re- 
membered in  judgment :  that  there  has  not  been  upon  the 
ruin  of  this  city  such  a  curse  or  malediction,  as  was  that  of 
Jericho;  "  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord,  (hat  rais- 
eth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  of  Jericho!  he  shall  lay  the 
foundation  thereof  in  his  first-born,  and  in  his  youngest 
son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it,"  Josh.  vi.  26.  We  have 
redson,  I  say,  to  bless  God  that  he  has  not  so  cursed  us. 
And, 

III.  We  may  collect  further,  that  much  less  is  such  a 
ruin  (when  by  the  Divine  favour  it  is  followed  with  such 
a  restitution)  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  argument  against 
our  religion;  against  the  religion  of  our  people,  and  our 
nation.  Some  might  perhaps  be  too  apt  to  make  such  an 
invidious  interpretation  and  comment  upon  such  a  piece 
of  providence;  but  the  following  issue  of  things  is  some 
refutation  good  enough  for  such  an  argument.  And  it 
was  the  occasion  of  Saint  Augustine's  writing  those  twen- 
ty-two books  (as  he  himself  testifies)  concerning  the  city 
of  God;  that  there  were,  in  his  time,  such  conceits  and 
apprehensions,  upon  such  a  like  event  that  happened  to  a 
famous  city.  For  the  Goths  having  invaded  Rome  and 
sacked  and  ruined  that  city;  the  pagan  enemies,  of  that 
time,  had  an  apprehension  among  them,  and  talked  it  com- 
monly, that  this  ruin  was  fallen  upon  Rome,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  its  having  become  so  much  Christian,  as  it  was  at 
that  time.  It  was  the  design,  I  say,  of  all  those  books  to 
contend  against  the  folly  of  such  an  opinion  as  that ;  at 
least  this  was  the  occasion  of  Augustine's  writing  them, 
and  that  design  is  carried  on  very  much  throughout  them. 
And  again  we  may  note, 

IV.  That  it  argues  a  very  favourable  divine  providence, 
when  God  does  fixedly  purpose,  and  effectually  bring  it 
about,  that  a  city  so  desolated  should  be  restored  and 
raised  again.  God's  hand  ought  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  raising,  as  well  as  in  the  ruin,  of  such  a  city.  Both 
were  indeed  alike  strange  as  to  our  case.  Before  that 
desolating  judgment  came,  in  whose  thoughts  was  it  1 
who  suspected  such  an  event  1  As  before  that  judgment 
came  upon  Jerusalem,  that  calamitous  state  and  desolate 
judgment  which  befell  that  city,  you  find  it  said,  "Who 
would  have  believed,  that  ever  an  enemy  should  have  en- 
tered within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  1"  So  who  would 
have  believed  that  such  a  calamity  was  approaching  as 
that  of  London's  fire  before  it  came  1  that  all  the  power 
of  this  city  should  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  fire  at 
first ;  but  that  it  should  difl!use,  and  spread  so  universally, 
so  irresistibly ;  who,  I  say,  would  have  thought  it  1  And 
who  would  have  thought  that  it  should  have  been  so  soon 
raised  up  again  1  and  how  much  besides,  and  beyond  ex- 
pectation was  it  !d  As  in  reference  to  Jerusalem,  who  of 
those,  who  beheld  it  in  its  ruins,  M-ould  have  thought  or 
hoped  that  they  should  again  with  so  much  joy  behold 
Zion  the  city  of  their  solemnities,  and  see  Jerusalem,  as 
before,  a  peaceable  habitation  1  When  God  doth  things 
not  looked  for,  they  ought  to  make  the  greater  and  deeper 
impression.     When  he  bestows  unexpected  mercies,  he 

The  inscription  on  the  famous  pillar  or  monument,  erected  by  that  celebrated 
architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  inmemory  of  this  calamity,  tells  us,  "  The  fire 
with  incredible  noiso  and  ftiry  destroyed  eii;hty-nine  churches,  among  which 
was  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul ;  many  public  liospitals,  schools,  libraries,  a  vast 
number  of  stately  edifices,  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  dwelling  houses,  four 
hundred  streets  &c.  The  dcstniction  was  sudden  ;  for  in  a  short  tune  the 
same  city,  which  was  seen  in  a  flourishing  condition,  was  reduced  to  nothing  : 
and  after  three  days,  when  the  fatal  fire  had  in  appearance  overcome  all  means 
of  resistance  and  human  counsels,  by  the  will  of  Heaven  it  stopped,  and  was 
extinguished."  This  was  a  sight,  as  Dr.  Calamy  observes,  that  might  have 
given  any  man  a  lively  sense  of  Ihe  vanity  of  this  world,  and  all  the  wealth  and 
glory  of  it,  and  of  the  future  conflagration  of  the  world  itself*  I  shall  only  add, 
witliout  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  this  dreadful  calamily.  which  the  author 
has  hinted  at,  in  one  part  of  this  discourse^:  that  all  persons,  as  JJchard  tells 
IIS,  were  indefatigable  in  the  great  work  of  rebuilding,  and  making  provision 
for  the  resurrection  of  tliis  city :  and  that  .Sir  Jonas  INloor  having  raised  Fleet- 
street,  accordhig  to  the  nio(!tl  arM'oinled  ;  from  that  beginning  the  city  grew  so 
hastily  towards  a  giin  ral  iitII  nion,  that  within  the  compass  ofa  few  years  it 
far  transcended  its  former  ..^iiliiHlnnr. 

*  Abridgment  of  Baxter's  Life,  vol.  i.  l>.  314. 
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expects  impressions  of  deep  and  lasting  gratitude;  such 
impressions  as  are  not  to  be  worn  out.  For  what !  will 
we  refer  all  these  things  to  chance  ]  or  to  mere  human 
industry  1  Is  it  by  a  casual  concurrence  of  accidents 
that  such  a  thing  as  this  is  brought  about  1  With  respect 
to  a  particular  house  it  is  said,  "  Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it,"  Psalm 
cxxvii.  1.  And  will  we  disinterest  God  in  so  momentous 
a  work  as  this  is,  the  restitution  of  such  a  city  1  And 
again, 

V.  Take  both  the  ruin  and  the  restoration  together,  and 
we  have  mighty  incentives  and  strong  obligations  to  study 
more  the  pleasing  of  that  God,  and  keeping  of  his  gracious 
presence,  who  must  be  our  keeper;  the  keeper  of  you,  and 
your  city.  We  read  of  a  certain  city  in  Italy,  whose  in- 
habitants chained  the  statutes  of  their  gods  to  their  par- 
ticular stations;  upon  the  apprehension  they  had  of  how 
great  concern  it  was  to  the  weal  of  their  city  to  keep  their 
deiiies  among  them,  or  that  they  should  not  be  deserted 
and  forsaken  by  them.  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the 
particular  occasion  of  it.     But,  ' 

God  is  only  to  be  held  and  kept  among  us  by  bands  of 
his  own  making;  by  his  own  covenant  and  his  own  pro- 
mises, by  which  he  is  most  strongly  held,  if  we  do  not 
make  a  violent  rupture  ourselves,  and  break  off  ourselves 
from  him.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  the  Divine  pre- 
sence is  little  coveted,  or  desired ;  and  it  little  appears 
that  God  hath  a  dwelling  in  many  of  the  new-built  houses 
of  this  city,  where  men  little  concern  themselves  whether 
they  have  God  with  them  or  no.  How  many  families 
are  there,  who,  after  so  monitory  a  judgment,  and  after 
so  obliging  a  mercy,  yet  call  not  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  !  or  wherein  that  wickedness  dwells,  which  will  not 
permit  him  a  dwelling  there  !  Is  this  just  dealing,  that 
when  he  provides  you  houses,  you  will  not  permit  him  a 
dwelling  there  1  He  furnisheth  your  habitations,  and  you 
spoil  his.  We  find  mention  made  of  a  people,  who  say 
unto  God.  "  Depart  from  us  ;  for  we  desire  not  the  know- 
ledge of  thy  ways :"  (Job  xxi.  14.)  and  yet  he  filled 
their  houses  with  good  things.  Ungrateful  and  unwor- 
thy wretches!  He  fills  their  houses  with  good  things, 
and  they  bid  him  begone.  But,  as  it  follows  there,  "the 
counsel  of  the  wicked  is  far  from  me,"  ver.  16.  Let  it 
be  far  from  you  also.  That  vile  temper,  that  wretched 
disposition  of  heart,  far  be  it  from  me  !  Let  not  my 
soul  enter  into  their  secret ;  into  the  secret  of  those, 
who  have  the  heart  so  to  requite  the  Lord!  I  only  add, 
in  the 

VI.  And  last  place,  that  such  a  ruin,  and  consequent 
restitution,  are  no  assurance  to  such  a  place  or  city  that  it 
shall  never  be  ruined  aerain.  Let  us  so  far  improve  the 
instance  of  Jerusalem  here.  Upon  such  a  prayer  so  so- 
lemn, and  many  a  prayer  besides  offered  up  by  spirits 
wrestling  and  deeply  engaged  about  this  business,  here 
comes  a  gracious  prediction  and  promise;  to  wit,  "I  M-ill 
favour  Jeru.salem,  the  streets  shall  be  built  again,  and  the 

.wall,  and  the  work  shall  be  carried  on,  let  the  difliculty 
be  never  so  great,  and  the  contestation  against  it  never 
so  high  and  earnest."  Why,  one  would  have  thought  Di- 
vine favour  had  been  now  so  fixed  to  Jerusalem,  that  it 
should  never  have  been  off  more.  But  how  much  other- 
wise was  the  case!  Jerusalem  suffered  many  a  distress 
after  this  rebuilding.  For  after  this  it  was  harassed  much 
by  the  Grecians,  Syrians,  Parthians,  and  the  Romans; 
and  by  some  of  these  several  times.  And  last  of  all  it  was 
taken,  and  so  dreadfully  ruined,  (I  mean  the  destruction 
brought  upon  it  by  Titus,)  that  ever  since  one  may  go  (as 
once  was  said  of  another  place)  and  seek  Jerusalem  in 
Jerusalem,  and  all  in  vain.  But  God  forbid  that  this 
should  be  the  issue  as  to  London !  God  grant  that  it  may 
never  be  so  !  that  the  prevailing  and  growing  wickedness 
of  this  city  (for  it  seems  to  be  growing)  may  never  bring 
thin?s  to  that  pa,ss,  as  that  one  may  as  vainly  go  to  seek 
London  in  London. 

*  Preached  September  8th,  1695. 

This  sermon,  it  appears,  wa?  preached  on  September  Sth,  169.5  :  beins  the  dav 
apF-ointed  by  public  authority  for  .1  eeneraltbanksciviiiir,  particularly  for  taking 
the  strong  town  and  citadel  of  Namiir,  in  Flnmlrr-^.  bv  Kiiiir  William  :  which 
place.  OS  Bi-ihop  Burnet  tells  us,  was  so  happily  .situated,  so  well  fortified,  ami 
BO  well  furnished,  and  commanded,  that  it  made  Ibf  attempt  seem  bold  and 
rioubtfiil.  Namiir  had  l)een  tak"n  by  the  French  about  three  years  l)efore,  in 
the  \iew  of  a  (;reat  anny  ;  which  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ^n'catcst  ac- 


SERMON  XL* 

Psalm  Ixvii.  2,  3. 

That  Ihy  way  may  be  known  vpun  earth,  thy  saving  health 
among  all  nations.  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  (J  God  ; 
let  all  the  people  praise  thee. 

I  TAKF,  it  for  granted,  it  is  generally  known  that  it  is  by 
public  authority  recommended  to  us,  this  day,  to  celebrate 
the  praisesof  God,  for  the  preservation  and  success  vouch- 
safed to  his  majesty's  person  and  forces  abroad  :  and  par- 
ticularly, that  God  halh  proiecied  and  guarded  so  precious 
a  life,  amidst  all  the  dangers  and  deaths  that  threatened  it 
in  the  siege  of  Namur  ;  and  given  success  to  the  design  of 
taking  that  fortress. 

And  whereas  the  proclamation  by  the  lords-justices  ap- 
pointing a  thanksgiving  on  this  day  in  reference  to  the.se 
great  things,  takes  notice ;  that  this  protection  of  the  king's 
life,  and  the  suc'ce.ss  of  his  forces  in  that  great  undertaking, 
is  justly  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  answer  to  prayer,  espe- 
cially the  prayers  of  that  day  of  fast,  that  wa><  appointed 
and  observed  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  with  rela- 
tion to  this  year's  expedition  :  I  do  accordingly,  at  this 
time,  intend  to  consider  the  second  verse  of  this  psalm,  in 
connexion  with  the  third :  as  I  did  on  that  fast-day  con- 
sider it,  in  connexion  with  the  first. 

The  words  of  the  proclamation  are  to  this  purpose ; 
"That  whereas  they  did  appoint  a  general  fast  to  be  kept 
through  this  kingdom,  for  imploring  the  blessing  and  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God  in  the  preservation  of  his  majes- 
ty's sacred  person,  and  prosperity  to  his  arms,  both  at  land 
and  sea,  which  hath  been  observed  accordingly;  and  for- 
asmuch as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  of  his  infinite 
goodness,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  humbly  and  devoutly 
offered  up  to  him,  to  grant  to  the  forces  of  his  majesty, 
and  his  allies,  so  great  success  in  the  taking  of  the  town 
and  castle  of  Namur:  they  do  therefore,  adoring  the  Di- 
vine goodness,  appoint  this  day,"  &c. 

Now,  according  to  the  observation  that  is  justly  made 
here,  that  God  hath  made  the  event  to  correspond  so  far 
unto  prayer,  I  have,  as  hath  been  already  said,  determined 
to  insist  upon  the  second  verse  in  connexion  with  the  fol- 
lowing, which  run  thus  ;  "That  thy  way  may  be  known 
upon  earth,  thy  saving  health  among  all  nations.  Let  the 
people  praise  thee,  O  God  !  let  all  the  people  praise  thee." 
Whereas  on  that  day  of  public  fast,  I  considered  the  .second 
verse,  in  connexion  with  the  first ;  he  words  of  which  are 
these:  "  God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us,  and  cause 
his  face  to  shine  upon  us  ;  that  th\  way  may  be  known  upon 
earth,  thy  saving  health  among  ail  nations." 

It  was  with  this  design  that  such  mercy  was  petitioned 
for ;  or  that  God  would  be  met  ciful  unto  us,  and  bless  «s, 
and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us.  Which  expressions, 
relating  to  a  community  of  people,  and  their  public  affairs, 
import  favourable  aspects  of  Providence  upon  such  a 
people,  and  such  afl!airs;  and  that  such  requests  were 
made,  and  such  mercy  supplicated  for  from  heaven,  with 
this  design,  that  God's  way  may  be  knoMn  upon  earth, 
his  saving  health  among  all  nations.  As  this  was  the  end 
and  design  of  prayer,  so  the  prospect,  the  expectation,  and 
hope  hereof,  is  made  the  great  inducement,  as  well  as  the 
spring  and  source  of  praise.  And  what  we  aim  at  or  seek 
for,  is,  that  all  people  may  every  where  praise  God  :  that 
all  nations  may  be  glad  and  sing  for  joy,  because  he  will 
"judge  the  people  righteously,  and  govern  the  nations 
upon  earth." 

By  the  way  of  God  we  are  to  understand,  the  conrse  of 
his  economy  in  governing  the  world;  but  especially  (as 
the  expressions  connected  with  it  show)  as  it  refers  to  the 
salvation  of  men.  What  our  translation  reads  in  two 
words,  "saving  health;"  is  but  one  in  the  Hebrew  text, 

tions  of  ttiat  lone  reien.  Rut  thoneh  the  fortification.s,  tmth  in  strength  and  in 
the  extent  of  the  outworks,  were  double  to  what  they  had  tx^n,  when  the 
French  took  the  i>lace  :  yet  Kine  William,  at>er  «  short  sie^e,  ntook  that  ini 
portant  town  and  fortress,  in  flie  view  of  a  hu7idred  thou-andFrench.com- 
manded  by  the  taniiMis  .Mareschal  Viljeriiy  :  which,  asltie  fore-mentioned  his- 
torian sa.ys,  was  n'ckoned  me  f.f  the  CTcalest  actions  of  the  king's  life  ;  and 
indeed,  oiie  of  liic  greatest  in  the  whole  tiistory  of  war. 
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ialcalion.  And  we  know  that  from  the  same  word  comes 
that  name  Jesus,  given  to  the  great  and  eminent  Saviour; 
who  by  a  known  and  elegant  metonymy,  is  hereupon 
again  and  again  in  Scripture  called  God's  salvation.  And 
judicious  expositors  understand  this  to  be  the  highest  in- 
tendment and  ultimate  meaning  of  these  very  words ; 
that  Clirist,  and  God's  design  of  saving  sinners  in  and  by 
him,  may  be  more  known  in  the  world.  And  therefore, 
taking  the  foregoing  supplication  as  I  now  state  it,  con- 
nected with  the  resolved  duty  of  praising  God,  and  the 
invitation  of  all  to  a  general  concurrence  herein;  and  we 
have  a  sufficient  ground  for  that  observation,  which  I  shall 
now  recommend  to  you  as  the  theme  and  subject  of  our 
present  discourse, 

That  our  souls  should  be  greatly  enlarged  and  highly 
raised  in  praising  God  for  successes,  and  for  favourable 
aspects  as  to  our  public  aftairs,  from  the  hope,  that  thereby 
divine  knowledge  may  more  generally  be  diflused  and 
spread  in  the  world.     1  shall,  in  speaking  to  this, 

I.  Briefly  show  you  what  I  mean  by  divine  knowledge. 

II.  Show  you,  that  such  means  as  are  here  intimated ; 
to  wit,  the  successes  and  favourable  aspects  of  providence, 
with  relation  to  the  public  affairs  of  such  as  profess  the 
name  of  God,  and  design  to  serve  his  interes,t  in  the 
world,  have  a  tendency  to  the  spreading  of  such  divine 
jfnowledge  among  men.     And, 

III.  I  shall  show,  that  the  hope  and  expectation  hereof 
is  a  very  proper,  and  should  be  the  principal,  spring  of  our 
praises  for  such  successes,  and  favourable  aspects  upon 
our  common  affairs.  And  so  make  application  of  all,  as 
time  will  allow. 

I.  I  shall  briefly  show  you,  what  is  here  intended  by 
divine  knowledge.  That  is  truly  called  such  knowledge, 
whose  object,  and  whose  autlior,  and  whose  nature  are  di- 
vine. And  such  I  mean  that  to  be, which  I  now  speak  of; 
and  shall  open  to  you  in  the  terms  of  the  text. 

1.  For  the  object  of  it ;  namely,  God's  way,  and  his  sal- 
vation. The  way  of  God,  as  I  told  you,  is  his  economy, 
or  course  of  dispensations  in  governing  the  world.  And 
that  takes  in  both  religion  and  righteousness  together,  ob- 
jectively considered;  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion, 
and  of  all  that  men  do  mutually  owe  to  one  another. 
And  we  lind  that  both  are  intended  here  in  this  context. 
That  the  general  spreading  of  religion  and  righteousness 
is  designed  and  aimed  at,  (with  the  desire  and  expectation 
of  which  the  Psalmist's  heart  is  so  much  taken  up,)  you 
may  see  from  the  seventh  verse,  which  concludes  the 
psalm.  "  God  shall  bless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
shall  fear  him."  This  shall  be  the  consequence  of  his 
saving  us  ;  his  giving  us  success,  or  his  making  his  face  to 
shine  upon  us  ;  that  is,  that  as  he  blesseth  us,  men  shall 
more  and  more  be  induced  to  bless  him.  That  expre.ssion, 
"  the  fear  of  God,"  is,  you  know,  a  paraphrase  of  true  re- 
ligion :  not  only  religion  in  general  towards  God,  but  even 
such  religion  as  hath  its  foundation  in  Christ,  the  Saviour 
and  Mediator  between  God  and  men.  And  this  seems  to 
be  here  intended  in  the  words  of  the  text,  "  That  thy  way 
may  be  kaown  upon  earth,  thy  saving  health  among  ail 
nations."  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  religion  in  the 
world  at  all,  which  is  not  founded  in  the  hope  of  mercy, 
as  the  spring  and  fountain ;  and  of  final  felicity,  as  the 
end,  that  all  shall  result  into  at  last.  There  could  be  no 
more  religion  upon  earth,  than  in  hell,  if  there  M'ere  no 
hope  of  salvation.  Men  would  but  have  the  religion  of 
devils,  or  fear  God  with  a  fear  of  horror.  For  the  devils 
are  said  to  believe  there  is  one  God,  and  tremble,  ('Ppiaaeai,) 
that  is,  gnash  their  teeth  for  horror,  James  ii.  19.  They 
tremble  to  think  there  is  a  power  superior  to  them,  which 
they  cannot  overcome ;  and  that  v.'ill  take  a  just  and 
eternal  revenge  upon  them,  for  their  insolent  rebellion  and 
wickedness. 

It  is  then  the  knowledge  of  God's  salvation,  that  giveth 
a  rise  and  spring  to  religion  ;  and  without  this,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  true  religion  in  the  world.  But  then 
also,  that  righteousness  is  comprehended  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  object  of  this  knowledge,  as  well  as  religion, 
appears  from  the  same  context;  "Let  the  nations  be  glad 
and  sing  for  joy,  for  thou  shalt  judge  the  people  righteously, 
and  govern  the  nations  upon  earth,"  ver.  4.  As  God,  by 
ilie  dispensation  of  the  everlasting  Go.spel,  requires  and 


teaches  us  to  live  righteously,  as  well  as  godly;  so  doth 
that  knowledge,  which  he  ingenerates  and  worketh  in  the 
minds  of  men,  (wherever  that  teaching  is  efficacious,)  pro- 
duce righteousness  towards  one  another  as  well  as  religion 
towards  God.  Both  these  I  take  therefore  to  be  compre- 
hended together,  in  the  object  of  this  knowledge ;  and  so 
far  it  is  divine.     And, 

2.  It  IS  divine  also  with  respect  to  the  author  of  this 
knowledge.  The  promise  in  the  new  covenant,  which 
God  said  he  would  make  -with  his  people,  and  which  is  the 
connective  bond  of  all  that  are  his  people  indeed,  is  this; 
that  they  should  be  all  taught  of  God.  The  passage  is 
quoted  from  Jeremiah,  chap.  xxxi.  33,  34.  by  the  apostle  to 
the  Hebrews;  chap.  viii.  10,  11.  "For  this  is  the  cove- 
nant that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those 
days,  saith  the  Lord  ;  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind, 
and  write  them  in  their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  to  them  a 
God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people.  And  they  shall 
not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his 
brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord ;  for  all  shall  know  me 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest."  And  indeed  if  that  were 
not  designed  and  meant,  we  could  not  give  a  reasonable 
account,  why  this  should  be  made  the  matter  of  request  and 
supplication  to  him,  that  his  way  might  be  known  upon 
earth,  his  salvation  among  all  nations.  But  though  this  is 
a  knowledge  to  be  taught  and  given  by  God  himself,  yet 
he  useth  means  in  order  thereto.  But  by  how  much  the 
more  overpowering  his  influences  are,  and  by  how  much 
the  brighter  and  more  penetrating  his  light  is,  in  begetting 
this  knowledge,  so  much  the  less  doth  the  instrumentality 
of  the  means  appear  herein,  and  God  is  seen  in  it  so  much 
the  more.     And  then, 

3.  The  nature  of  this  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  object 
and  the  author  of  it,  must  be  understood  to  be  divine  too; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  plainly  intimated  to  be  efficacious  and 
transforming  knowledge,  so  as  to  make  the  subject  like  the 
object ;  that  is,  so  as  to  make  men  appear  like  so  many 
representations  of  God  himself  in  this  world;  with  respect 
to  their  holiness  towards  himself,  and  mutual  love,  equity, 
and  righteousness  one  towards  another.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  his  writing  his  law  in  their  heart.  For  whereas 
his  law  is  all  gathered  up  (as  it  is  by  our  Lord  himself) 
into  this  double  summary  of  loving  God  with  all  our  hearts 
and  souls,  our  minds  and  strength,  and  loving  our  neigh- 
bours as  ourselves  ;  to  have  this  divine  knowledge,  in  truth 
and  reality,  is  to  have  it  so  efficaciously  operative,  as  to 
transform  the  very  soul  into  this  twofold  love  ;  and  so  ac- 
cordingly to  frame  this  world  and  the  minds  of  men  every 
where  into  compositions  of  love  towards  God,  as  the  su- 
preme good,  and  towards  one  another,  in  obedience  and 
subordination  to  him.  And  this  is  that  divine  knowledge, 
which  the  text  and  context  do  manifestly  intend.     But, 

II.  We  are  to  show  you  how  successes,  and  the  favour- 
able aspects  of  providence,  relating  to  the  public  affairs  of 
those  who  profess  his  name  and  espouse  his  interest,  tend 
to  propagate  such  knowledge  as  this  in  the  world  :  that  is, 
according  to  the  expression  in  the  text,  to  make  it  universal, 
so  as  that  God's  way  may  be  known  in  all  the  earth,  and 
his  salvation  unto  all  nations;  and  that  true  religion,  and 
the  fear  of  God,  may  take  place  unto  the  utmost  ends  of 
the  earth,  according  to  the  conclusion  of  the  psalm.  And 
when  we  behold  God  in  such  favourable  aspects  and  ap- 
pearances, how  much  does  the  hope  re\ive,  and  rise  in  our 
souls,  that  this  shall  be  the  final  issue  of  things !  namely, 
that  God  shall  be  thus  known  in  all  the  earth  .so  as  to  be 
every  where  worshipped,  and  subdue  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  his  equal,  mild,  and  merciful  government.  I  shall 
proceed  here  by  these  two  steps: — 1.  I  shall  take  notice  to 
you,  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  hope  for  this 
end;  and,  2. — That  we  maj'  observe  an  aptitude  in  such 
means  to  subserve  it. 

1.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  hope  for  this  end  ; 
as  a  thin<r,  which  God  ultimately  has  in  design,  and  will 
effect.  We  find  several  unaccomplished,  prophetical 
scriptures  of  this  import,  as  that  "  The  earth  shall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas," 
Isa.  xi.  9.  And  so  operative  will  be  this  knowledge,  that 
besides  the  impressions  of  religion  which  it  shall  make 
upon  the  souls  of  men  God-ward,  it  shall  also  impress  a 
universal  peaceableness  and  righteousness  upon   men's 
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mimls,  towards  one  another;  so  as  that  men  shall  gene- 
rally agree  to  "  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and 
th  ir  spears  into  pruning-hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more,"  Isa.  ii.  4.  Such  will  be  the  powerful  efficacy  of 
this  Divine  knowledge,  that  it  shall  transform  the  world 
into  love  and  kindness,  benignity  and  goodness  ;  £is  God 
himself  is  love,  and  the  supreme  and  all-comprehending 
goodness. 

And  we  see  also  a  passage  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
which  hath  a  more  particular  reference  unto  Christ :  "  Be- 
hold my  servant  whom  I  uphold;  mine  elect  in  whom  my 
soul  delighteth  ;  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  him,  he  shall 
bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  cry,  i 
nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street. 
A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax 
shall  he  not  quench:  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto 
truth"  (unto  victory  it  is  read  in  the  New  Testament, 
Matt.  xii.  -30.)  "  He  shall  not  fail,  nor  be  discouraged,  till 
he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth ;  and  the  isles  shall  wait 
for  his  law,"  Isa.  xlii.  1 — 5.  How  far  we  are  concerned 
in  that  I  shall  not  insist  to  show  ;  though  many  have  made 
their  observations  upon  that  expression  of  the  isles  wait- 
ing for  his  law,  and  applied  it  to  these  islands  that  lie  so 
near  to  one  another,  and  wherein  we  are  so  much  con- 
cerned. This  however  was  a  thing  to  be  gradually  done, 
but  withal  it  was  to  be  certainly  and  surely  done  ;  name- 
ly, that  judgment  should  at  length  be  set  by  him  in  the 
earth.  This  expression  plainly  imports  the  universality 
of  the  effect,  and  not  as  if  it  were  this  or  that  single  spot, 
to  which  such  an  effect  was  to  be  confined ;  though,  in 
strictness  of  speech,  if  it  were  any  where  known  in  the 
world,  it  would  be  known  or  set  in  the  earth.  But  that 
cannot  be  the  design  o!  the  expression  as  it  is  generally 
explained  ;  but  that  the  earth  in  general  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  this  s:reat  effect:  and  the  expressions,  though  they 
are  wont  to  be  applied  to  the  case  of  particular  souls,  yet 
they  have  a  more  diffusive  applicableness,  which  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  "A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break, 
and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench."  A  meiosis  is 
acknowledged  in  these  words  ;  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  he  shall  be  .so  far  from  bruisin?  the  reed,  that  he  shall 
strengthen  it;  he  shall  be  so  far  from  quem-hing,  that  he 
shall  more  and  more  inflame,  the  smokino  flax.  This,  I 
sa\'^,  besides  its  being  particularly  applicable  to  the  case  of 
individual  persons,  must  be  understood  also  to  have  a  ge- 
neral reference  to  the  state  of  the  Christian  interest.  That 
though  it  be  low  and  languishing,  and  many  times  like  a 
bruised  reed,  or  a  little  smoking  flax,  where  the  fire  is 
ready  to  expire  and  go  out,  yet  it  shall  not  be.  That 
bruised  reed  shall  grow  stronger,  and  that  smoking  flax 
shall  be  blown  up  into  a  flame  ;  and  so  will  go  further  and 
farther  on,  till  the  effect  shall  measure  with  the  earth,  and 
have  no  other  confines  and  limits  than  that;  till  he  shall 
set  judgment  in  the  earth,  and  have  wrought  that  general 
transformation  in  the  world,  that  all  eyes  shall  see  the 
salvation  of  God. 

And  when  we  are  told  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (ii.  45.)  of 
the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  that 
should  become  a  mountain  and  fill  the  earth ;  I  think 
there  is  nothing  in  any  time  or  age  hitherto  past,  that  ran 
answer  the  import  of  such  a  saying  as  that  is.  This  is  a 
work  ^--et  to  be  done,  and  therefore  yet  in  great  pan  to  be 
hoped  for ;  that  that  stone  Christ,  Christianity,  his  reli- 
gion diffused,  and  spread  among  all  nations  of  the  earth, 
by  an  almighty  Spirit  poured  forth  upon  all,  shall  be  so 
great  a  mountain,  as  to  measure  with  the  world,  and  to 
fill  all  the  earth.  But  I  know  nothing  as  yet  done,  that 
answers  the  import  of  so  great  a  word  of  prophecy,  as 
this  is. 

Moreover,  we  are  told  that  upon  the  sounding  of  the  se- 
venth trumpet  (which  most  agree  hath  not  been  sounded 
yet)  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  be  the  kingdoms 
"of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  Rev.  xi.  15.  And  this  will 
be  in  answer  to  what  was  predicted  long  before,  in  the 
.second  Psalm.  Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen 
for  thine  inheritajice,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession,  Psal.  ii.  8.  So  that  as  to  the  end  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  hope  for  it,  which  I  pro- 
posed to  represent  to  you  in  the  first  place. 


2.  We  may  also  discern  an  aptitude  in  such  means,  as 
we  speak  of,  to  serve  this  end:  that  is,  when  there  are  fa- 
vourable aspects  of  providence  upon  those  that  espouse  the 
interest  of  God  in  the  world  ;  in  opposition  to  the  irreli- 
gion,  the  anti-christianity ,  and  the  unrighteousness,  that 
obtain  therein,  and  loo  generally  take  place.  By  the  con- 
sideration of  several  things  that  concur,  you  may  discern 
an  aptness  in  such  means  to  serve  this  end.    As  consider, 

(1.)  That  the  minds  of  men  do  naturally  sink  into  athe- 
ism, or  irreligion  and  a  deep  oblivion  of  God,  when  things 
run  on  in  one  course  and  tenor  with  a  slill,  uninterrupted 
stream.  Nothing  is  plainer,  or  more  obvious.  Because, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  this  day,  the  course  of 
nature  halh  been  so  constant,  steady,  and  uniform;  there- 
fore men  have  been  apt  to  say,  "  Where  is  the  promise  of 
his  coming  T'  2  Pet.  iii.  4.  And  so  when  the  series  of 
providence  is  generally  equal  to  itself,  or  because  men 
have  no  changes,  therefore  they  fear  not.  God,  Psal.  Iv.  19. 

(2.)  God  hath  himself  declared,  that  in  such  a  case  as 
this  he  will  be  known  by  the  judgments  which  he  executes, 
P.Nal.  ix.  16.  And  when  they  are  judgments  of  such  a 
kind,  as  to  ensnare  men  in  the  works  of  their  own  hands, 
(to  use  the  following  words,)  and  when  men's  violent  do- 
ings are  turned  upon  their  own  pates,  the  Lord  is  then 
known  by  the  judgments  which  he  executes.  I  know  not 
the  Lord,  (said  Pharaoh,  Exod.  v.  2.)  neither  will  I  obey 
his  voice  ;  but  by  judgment  upon  judgment,  and  plague 
upon  plague,  he  made  him  know  him  before  he  had  done 
with  him.  He  could  at  length  say,  "  The  Lord  fighteth 
for  Israel,  against  the  Eg>'piians,"  Exod.  xiv.  25. 

(3.)  Men  are  more  confirmed  in  their  atheism,  or  in  un- 
due thoughts  of  God,  (which  comes  upon  the  matter  all  to 
one,)  when  the  course  of  providence  seems  to  favour  un- 
righteousness; or  to  run  counter  to  a  righteous  cause. 
Then  it  is  that  tliey  say,  "  God  hath  forsaken  the  earth  ; 
and  if  there  be  any  God  at  all,  he  is  surely  a  God  that  ta- 
keth  pleasure  in  wickedness  ;  he  liketh  our  violence,  our 
injurious  and  wrongful  dealing  to  mankind;  and  even  to 
them,  who  call  themselves  after  his  name."  Thus  because 
judgment,  upon  men's  works  of  that  kind,  is  not  speedily 
executed,  therefore  are  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  fully 
set  in  them  to  do  evil,  Eccles.  viii.  11.  For  they  say, 
"  Tush  !  God  seeth  not,  neither  is  there  any  knowledge  in 
the  Most  High;"  as  such  men  are  brought  in  speaking  in 
the  tenth  and  ninety-fourth  Psalms:  that  is,  this  is  repre- 
sented as  the  sense  of  their  hearts,  which  to  him,  who  reads 
the  sense,  immediately  impressed  upon  the  mind,  is  equal 
to  speaking;  for  he  doth  not  need  that  they  should  put  it 
into  words.     God  reads  it  as  it  lieth  there.     But  then, 

(4.)  When  the  course  and  tenor  of  providence  in  these 
respects  alter,  it  tends  both  to  revive  and  rectily  the  no- 
tions of  God  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  I  mean,  when  it  alters 
so  as  to  animadvert  upon  manifest  and  palpable  unright- 
eousness and  iniquity  in  the  world,  and  to  favour  a  right- 
eous cause. 

This,  I  say,  tends  to  revive  the  notions  of  God  in  the 
minds  of  men ;  for  every  body,  in  his  distress,  is  apt  (o 
think  of  God.  There  are  certain  scmino,  certain  princi- 
ples of  natural  religion  in  the  minds  of  all  ;  which,  though 
some  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  quite  to  eradicate,  yet  they 
can  never  quite  do  it;  nature  is  too  hard  for  them:  but 
those  principles  that  they  cannot  extinguish,  they  make  a 
shift  to  lay  asleep.  Lust  is  loo  strong  for  light.  A  pro- 
pension  to,  and  a  resolution  of,  being  wicked,  are  for  the 
most  part  victorious,  generally  governing  m  the  minds  of 
men  ;  so  as  that  the  truths  they  hold,  they  hold  in  unrisfht- 
eonsness,  Rom.  i.  18.  But  affliction,  and  the  cross  ren- 
counters of  providence,  revive  the  sleeping  principles  of 
religion;  which  are  bound  up  in  a  torpid  and  stupilying 
state.  Men  begin  to  bethink  themselves,  when  they  find 
themselves  in  perplexitv  and  distress.  And  when  the  wise 
man  in  Ecclesia.stes  (chap.  vii.  14.)  bids  us  in  the  day  ol 
advcrsitv  to  consider,  he  speaks  according  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  thing;  because  there  will  be  a  greater 
aptitude  in  the  minds  of  men  to  consider,  when  thing?  are 
adverse  to  them,  and  run  quite  contrary  to  their  inclina- 
tion.    And, 

The  notion  of  a  God  is  not  only  hereby  revived,  but  in 
some  measure  rectified  too.  They,  who  before  thought 
God  did  countenance  their  way,  now  find,  that  this  was  a 
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weak,  infirm  argument,  and  that  it  proves  no  such  thing. 
They  cannot  now  any  furiher  satisfy  themselves,  that  thai 
Deity  (which  ihey  cannot  altogether  disimagine)  is  la- 
•,'ourable  to  unrighteousness  ;  but  that  if  there  be  a  God, 
he  is  such  a  one,  to  whom  right  and  wrong  are  not  indif- 
ferent things.     They  begin,  I  say,  to  apprehend  so  now. 

An  ungodly  frame  and  disposition  of  spirit  had  obtain- 
ed, to  a  very  great  degree,  amongst  Joseph's  brethren  ;  but 
when  they  meet  with  a  series  of  cross  providences,  these 
remind  them  of  their  unrighteous  dealing  with  their  bro- 
ther :  the  thoughts  of  which  had  slept  with  them  long,  but 
now  they  revive  ;  and  they  now  begin  to  return  to  a  right 
mintl  concerning  that  very  matter.  But  what  comes  near- 
er our  case  is  that  Assyrian  tyrant, "  who  had  been  so 
long  the  plague  and  pest  of  the  world,  and  wrought  such 
a  destruction  among  the  people  of  God.  When  provi- 
dence came  to  animadvert  upon  him,  and  he  lay  under 
God's  rebukes  and  frowns,  he  fancied  himself  a  beast;  and 
became  like  one,  by  the  power  of  his  owm  imagination,  (as 
that  IS  mo.si  likely  to  be  understood,)  till  he  was  capable  of 
understanding,  that  the  Most  High  did  rule  in  the  king- 
doms of  men,  and  give  and  dispose  of  them  as  he  thought 
fit,  Dan.  iv.  17.  And  as  I  noted  to  you  before,  Pharaoh 
would  not  know  God,  neither  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel 
go,  after  a  series  of  cross  providences  following  one  ano- 
ther ;  till  at  length  he  saw  himself  surrounded  with  wa- 
ters, that  gave  a  safe  passage  to  the  Israelites,  but  a  con- 
tinual threatening  and  terror  to  him  and  his  army;  but 
when  he  found  their  chariot- wheels  taken  off",  he  cried  out, 
"  Now  we  must  all  fly,  God  is  fighting  for  the  Israelites." 
Then  he  bethought  himself  of  a  God,  who  did  not  like 
such  a  course  as  his  was  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  over 
a  people  more  righteous  than  himself. 

Not  that  we  are  to  think,  that  successes  and  favourable 
aspects  of  providence  are  themselves,  and  considered  apart, 
a  measure  of  right  and  wrong,  in  the  world.  That  can  by 
no  means  agree  with  what  we  have  supposed  already. 
There  are  the  greatest  variations  of  providence  imagina- 
ble, but  there  cannot  be  variations  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong  :  for  what  is  right,  always  will  be  right ;  and  what 
is  wrong,  will  always  be  wrong.  But  supposing  that  a 
cause  be  in  itself  manifestly  righteous  on  the  one  hand, 
and  unrighteous  on  the  other;  (which  may  be  known  by 
other  measures,)  then  providence  falling  in  with  that 
which  in  itself  is  apparently  right,  revives  and  strengthens 
the  apprehension  of  such  a  Deity,  as  approvesof  that  which 
is  right  and  equal,  and  disapproves  the  contrary.  And  so 
it  tends  at  once,  as  I  proposed  to  show,  both  to  revive  and 
rectify  the  thoughts  of  God.     And  hereupon, 

(5.)  The  great  commotions  of  nations,  when  the  world 
hath  been  long  before  in  a  deep  dream,  and  a  drowsy  sleep, 
taking  no  notice  of  God  that  rules  the  world,  and  governs 
the  kingdoms  of  men  :  when,  I  say,  there  are  great  agita- 
tions; collisions  of  interests,  and  concussions  of  nations  ; 
nation  dasliing  against  nation;  if  in  this  case  an  apparent- 
ly righteous  cause  receives  countenance,  and  is  under  fa- 
vourable aspects  from  heaven,  God  comes  to  be  a  great 
deal  more  thought  of  in  the  world  than  he  M^as,  He  is  then 
alsu  thought  to  be  such,  as  indeed  he  is ;  a  God  who  takes 
not  pleasure  in  wickedness,  nor  approves  of  unjust  or  un- 
righteous practices,  though  he  may  have  forborne,  and 
spared  those  for  a  time  that  used  them.  But  further,  when 
hereupon  the  thoughts  of  God  are  revived,  and  rectified 
in  any  measure  in  the  mindsof  men,  they  become  so  much 
the  more  susceptible  of  superadded  revelation  from  him ; 
such  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Scripture.  For  it 
is  to  no  purpose,  when  the  world  is  generally  atheistical, 
and  have  either  buried  the  notion  of  a  God,  or  perverted 
it,  so  as  that  to  think  there  is  a  God,  or  that  there  is  none, 
is  all  one  with  them ;  it  is,  I  say,  to  little  or  no  purpose  for 
men  to  go  up  and  down  among  such  persons,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  with  a  Bible ;  for  they  disbelieve  such  a 
kind  of  Deity  as  that  book  reveals.  But  if  the  thoughts  of 
God  be  recovered  and  rectified  in  the  minds  of  men,  they 
are  a  great  deal  more  susceptible  of  superadded  revelation 
from  heaven.     And  especially, 

(fi.)  If  that  revelation  be,  as  that  of  the  Gospel  is,  a  reve- 
lation of  grace.     For  when  God  hath  discovered  himself 
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by  terrible  things  ;  being  displeased  with  the  wickedness, 
the  atheism,  the  irreligion,  the  unrighteousness  of  men  in 
this  world  ;  if  then  there  be  a  discovery  of  his  reconcile- 
ableness,  of  his  willingness,  or  readiness  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  world;  in  what  a  preparation  may  the  mindsof 
men  be  supposed  to  be  to  receive  such  a  doctrine,  as  that 
of  the  Christian  religion !  a  discovery  of  God  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself.  Do  but  observe,  there- 
fore, that  method  of  representing  the  great  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel,  of  free  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  which  the  apostle  lakes  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  begins  it  with  the  discovery  of  the  general  wick- 
edness of  the  Gentile  world,  and  afterwards  of  the  Jews. 
As  to  the  former  he  saith,  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed 
from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness,  and  unrighteousness 
of  men,  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  Rom.  i. 
18.  And  what  is  all  this  for  1  It  is  all  to  prepare  and 
make  way  for  the  revelation  of  grace.  We  have  proved, 
saith  he,  both  Jew  and  Gentile  to  be  under  sin  ;  and  there- 
fore that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  reconciliation  to 
God  and  acceptance  with  him,  but  it  must  be  by  the  inter- 
vening righteousness  of  another.  And  so  nothing,  in  the 
way  of  means,  doth  so  dispose  the  mindsof  men  to  receive 
the  Gospel,  as  when  God,  in  the  methods  and  course  of  his 
providence,  doth  appear  terrible  against  wickedness,  the 
impiety  and  the  injustice  of  men :  nothing,  I  say,  in  point 
of  means  can  he  a  greater  preparation  for  the  diff"usion  of 
the  grace  and  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  more  ready  and 
successful  spread  thereof.     And  I  add, 

(7.)  That  by  such  favourable  aspects  of  providence  upon 
them  that  espouse  God's  interest  in  the  world,  the  great 
obstructers  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  come  to  be  debili- 
tated, and  that  power  of  theirs  weakened,  and  retrenched; 
by  which  they  opposed  to  the  utmost  the  diifusing  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  spreading  the  knowledge  of  God  :  making  it 
their  business  as  much  as  possible  to  extirpate  that  reli- 
gion, which  godly  souls  do  so  much  desire  to  see  spread  in 
the  earth.  When  the  providence  of  God  doth  animadvert 
on  such,  as  make  it  their  business  to  destroy  true  religion 
out  of  the  earth ;  so  as  that  instead  of  its  being  known  in 
all  nations  it  shall  not  be  known  any  longer  in  their  own, 
as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  exterminate  it ;  b  when 
such,  I  say,  are  animadverted  upon,  every  eye  seeth  how 
this  tends  to  prepare,  and  make  way  for,  the  freer  diffu- 
sion of  the  Gospel  light  and  knowledge  among  men.  For 
they  that  would  do  such  a  thing  as  root  out  true  religion 
out  of  their  own  nation,  to  be  sure  would  be  far  from  let- 
ting it  spread  in  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and,  if  it  Avere  in 
their  own  power,  there  should  be  no  such  thing  in  the 
world  at  all.  Thus  it  appears  that  favourable  events 
to  tho.se  who  espouse  God's  interest,  tend  to  remove  obsta- 
cles out  of  the  way  to  the  diffusion  of  true  religion,  and  to 
promote  the  propagation  of  it  in  the  earth.  I  therefore 
come  now  to  show,  in  the 

III.  Place,  That  the  hope  of  this  issue  and  end  should 
aniuiate  mightily  our  praises,  and  be  the  principal  ground 
of  thanksgiving  unto  God  for  such  successes  and  favour- 
able aspects  of  providence  upon  them,  who  espouse  his  in- 
terest in  the  world.  Thismight  be  many  waysmade  out,  and 
indeed  by  such  means  as  are  most  evident  in  reason,  and 
most  intimate  to  the  very  essence  of  religion.  For  in  plain 
common  reason  it  appears,  that  the  creature  is  not  to  be 
his  own  end  ;  much  less  are  we  to  suppose,  that  God  doth 
such  and  such  things  for  the  creature  as  his  end.  He  that 
is  the  first,  must  be  the  last  in  all  things.  He  that  is  the 
author  of  all  things  must  be  the  end  of  all  things.  All  this 
is  plain  to  common  reason.  And  if  you  go  into  the  deeper 
inwards  of  religion,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  genuine  and 
rectified  reason,  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  this  is  ground- 
ed in  those  great  things  of  religion,  which  are  most  essen- 
tial to  it.  Self-denial,  for  instance ;  I  do  not  pray  to,  nor 
praise  God  upon  my  own  account,  so  much  as  upon  his. 
For  if  I  be  a  Christian,  if  I  be  a  disciple  of  Christ,  I  am 
taught  to  abandon  myself,  to  nullify  myself,  and  all  inte- 
rests and  designsof  mine,  further  than  as  they  fall  in  with 
his,  and  are  subservient  thereunto.  It  is  that  which  best 
agreeth  with  that  great  essential  principle  of  all  religion, 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  noblest'  of  all.     By  how 

edi'-t  of  Nantz  a  few  years  before,  and  the  tenibic  persecution  of  tlie  Pro- 
testants in  hii  kingdom. 
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much  the  more  I  love  God,  by  so  much  the  more  is  my 
heart  raised  in  praises,  when  I  find  events  to  happen  that 
have  any  tendency  to  promote  his  glory ;  and  to  make  him 
more  knowTi,  leared,  loved,  and  honoured  in  the  world. 
And,  to  speak  summarily  unto  this  matter,  do  but  con- 
sider these  two  things  ;  which  we  may  superadd  to  all  the 
rest. 

1.  That  we  ought  to  praise  God  for  mercies,  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  pray  for  them.  But  we  are  not  to  pray  for 
them  ultimately  for  ourselves,  but  for  God ;  that  they  may 
serve  the  interest  of  his  glory,  and  be  the  means  of  diffusing 
the  knowledge  of  him  in  the  earth.  It  is  not  a  real  glory 
that  can  be  wrought  out  for  him;  but  it  is  manifestative 
glory;  which  stands  in  his  being  known  and  acknowledged 
by  his  creatures,  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  so  much  the 
more  by  how  much  the  more  general  it  is.  I  have  said  we 
are  to  give  thanks  for  mercies,  upon  the  same  terms  that 
we  are  to  pray  for  them.  And  how  we  are  to  do  that,  we 
are  taught  by  that  method  of  prayer  which  our  Lord  him- 
self directed;  in  which  the  first  thing  petitioned  for,  is, 
"  Hallowed  be  thy  name,"  Matt.  vi.  9.  And  that  God  may 
be  glorified,  is  the  thing  which  is  to  be  first  in  our  eye  and 
design.  It  ought  to  be  so  in  our  seeking  mercies  from  him ; 
and  consequently  it  ought  to  be  so  in  our  rendering  ac- 
knowledgments and  praises  to  him,  for  his  kindness  and 
mercies.     And  again, 

2.  We  ought  to  praise  God  for  mercies,  for  the  same 
reason  for  which  we  are  to  apprehend  he  bestoweth  them. 
But  it  is  plain  he  bestoweth  them  not  for  our  sakes,  but 
his  own,  "  Not  for  your  sakes  do  I  this,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  be  it  known  unto  you:  be  ashamed  and  confounded 
for  your  own  ways,  O  house  of  Israel,"  Ezek.  xxxvi.  32. 
"  I  do  not  do  these  things  on  your  account,  but  for  my 
own  name's  sake ;  that  my  name  may  be  known  amon^ 
the  heathen,  and  that  the  world  may  more  generally  ac- 
knowledge me  to  be  God." 

And  according  as  things  have  this  tendency  and  design, 
so  let  our  praises  be  directed,  this  day,  upon  the  same  in 
ducement,  and  from  this  same  spring;  namely,  the  hope 
that  God's  ways  shall  be  known  upon  earth,  and  his  sal- 
vation unto  all  nations;  and  that  the  present  favourable 
aspects  of  providence  will  some  way  contribute  hereunto, 
as  they  have  this  tendency  and  design.  If  we  do  not  con- 
sider the  matter  so,  we  disparage  oitr  owm  victories,  when 
we  should  give  thanks  for  them ;  we  make  them  little  and 
inconsiderable,  and  upon  the  whole  matter  to  have  nothing 
in  them.  For  abstracted  from  the  subserviency  in  such 
providences  to  the  interest  of  God,  and  religion,  and  right- 
eousness in  the  world,  I  pray  what  have  they  in  them  1  Ail 
goeth  for  nothing,  and  will  be  as  nothing  in  a  few  years. 
We  cannot  say  that  any  thing  is  truly  and  rationally  valu- 
able, that  runs  not  into  eternity ;  that  hath  not  a  look  to- 
wards an  everlasting  state  of  things,  and  the  interest  of  that 
kingdom  that  shall  never  end.  When  the  world  passeth 
away,  and  all  the  lusts  thereof,  they  who  do  the  will  of 
God  abide  for  ever,  1  John  ii.  17.  It  signifieth  very  little 
to  particular  persons  whether  they  be  rich,  or  poor,  for  a 
few  days,  here  in  this  world.  And  it  signifieth  a,s  little  to 
nations,  whether  their  condition  be  opulent  or  indigent; 
whether  they  be  under  oppression,  or  in  a  state  of  liberty ; 
it  signifieth  little,  I  say,  when  it  is  considered,  that  these 
are  replenished  with  inhabitants  made  for  eternity,  and  an 
everlasting  state  of  things,  and  who  must  shortly  pass  into 
that  eternal  state.  Nothing  is  really,  or  upon  rational  ac- 
counts, valuable  with  them,  but  what  carries  with  it  a  signi- 
fication of  good,  in  reference  to  eternity.  So  it  is  to  a 
person,  so  it  is  to  a  nation,  and  so  it  is  to  this  world  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Therefore,  while  we  praise  God  for  the  favourable  as- 
pects of  his  providence,  which  have  such  a  tendency  as 
this,  generally  and  indefinitely  considered,  let  us  bring 
down  this  to  the  particular  case  before  us.  If  we  appre- 
hend much  is  not  done  toward  this  great  end,  by  this  par- 
ticular instance  of  a  favourable  providence,  yet  consider 
this  as  a  part,  and  as  a  step  to  more.  And  in  order  to 
excite  our  praises  the  more,  to  heighten  them,  and  raise 
our  spirits  in  this  duty  of  praising  God,  let  us,  I  pray,  re- 
present to  ourselves  the  contrary  state  of  the  case,  even  as 
to  this  particular  thing  that  we  praise  God  for;  namely 
»  Prpjiched  at  Silver-Street,  November  5th,  1695. 
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his  preserving  the  life  of  our  king.  What,  if  we  had  been 
to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  him  !  A  strong  hold  hath  alsc 
been  taken,  which  a  potent  army  came  to  relieve.  Sup- 
pose the  armies  had  lought ;  suppose  the  army  that  came 
to  the  relief  of  Namur  had  been  victorious;  and  suppose 
there  had  been  a  total  destruction  of  our  own  ;  think  what 
the  dreadful  consequences  would  have  been!  when,  in- 
stead of  having  ihe  knowledge  of  God  to  spread  further  in 
the  world,  we  should  have  had  violence  and  tyranny  in 
the  height  thereof  deluging  Europe!  and  threatening,  a 
deluge  as  general,  as  such  power  could  extend  unto !  What 
hope  could  we  have  left  to  our  posterity,  that  the}'  should 
long  enjoy  that  Gospel,  which  we  enjoy;  or  profess  that 
religion  in  peace  which  we  profess  in  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity 1  I  say,  do  but  turn  the  tables ;  and  consider  what  our 
case  had  been,  if  it  were  stated  in  a  direct  contrariety  to 
what  it  is.  There  are  many  more  things  which  I  might 
have  said,  by  way  of  particular  use  of  this  subject;  but  at 
present  let  us  call  upon  God  for  a  blessing  upon  what  hath 
been  now  spoken. 


SERMON  XII.* 

Joshua  xxiv.  20. 

If  ye  forsake  the  Lord,  and  serve  strange  gods,  then  he  will 
turn  and  do  you  hurt,  and  consume  you,  after  that  he  hath 
done  you  good. 

Some  few  things  I  shall  offer  to  your  notice,  by  way  of 
introduction  to  what  I  intend  from  this  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture.    As  in  the  first  place, 

That  the  good  which  God  had  done  this  people,  he  was 
confessedly  the  Author  of  it.  He  not  only  was  really  and 
indeed  so;  but  he  was  owned  and  acknowledged  to  be  so. 
There  was  not  a  doubt  in  the  case.  It  was  a  thing  taken 
for  granted,  and  which  every  one  would  own ;  that  all  the 
good  which  had  been  done  to  them,  proceeded  only  from 
him,  who  is  the  Author  of  all  good.     And  again. 

That  the  good  which  he  did  for  this  people  was  very 
peculiar,  such  as  he  had  then  done  for  no  people  beside. 
He  gave  his  testimonies  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  and  his 
judgments  unto  Israel;  he  had  not  done  so  to  any  people, 
Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  20.     Moreover, 

That  the  peculiarity  of  his  favourable  dispensation  to- 
wards them  was  resolvable  only  into  good  pleasure.  No 
other  account  could  be  given  of  it,  why  he  shonld  be  so 
particularly  favourable  to  that  people  above  other  people, 
than,  as  our  Lord  says  in  another  case,  "  Even  so.  Father, 
for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight,"  Matt.  xi.  26.  And 
lastly. 

That  though  the  destruction  threatened  unto  one  people, 
so  and  so  offending  against  goodness  and  mercy,  doth  not 
import  the  certainty  of  such  an  event,  in  reference  to 
another  people,  offending  in  the  like  manner ;  yet  it  imports 
the  case  of  such  a  people  to  be  very  insecure,  and  that  they 
are  liable  to  the  same  destructive  severities  and  consuming 
judgments,  as  if  they  had  been  the  people  immediately  and 
directly  threatened.  I  say  they  are  liable,  and  cannot 
reckon  themselves  entitled  to  an  immunity  from  such 
destructive  judgments. 

These  things  being  premised,  the  ground  of  our  present 
discourse  will  lie  thus:  That  the  good  which  God  hath,  of 
mere  good  pleasure,  and  in  a  peculiar  distinguishing  way, 
done  for  a  nation,  leaveth  them  liable  f^  consuming 
judgments,  if  they  grossly  offend  God,  and  generally  revolt 
from  him.     In  speaking  to  this,  I  shall, 

First,  Give  you  the  "state  of  this  truth,  generally,  an(? 
indefinitelv  considered.     And  then, 

Secondly,  Speak  unto  it  with  special  application  t(v 
our  own  ca.se,  and  the  state  of  things  among  ourselves. 

First.  I  shall  sive  vou  the  state  of  this  truth,  as  con 
sidered  more  indefinitely.  And  therein,— I.  Shall  considei 
that  good,  which  God  maybe  supposed,  to  do  a  people 
of  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  in  a  peculiar  way;  and— II 
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Their  liableness  unto  his  consuming  wrath,  upon  the  sup- 
position here  put ;  that  is,  if  they  should  grossly  offend, 
and  generally  revolt  from  God,  or  rebel  against  him. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  good,  which  God  may  be  supposed 
to  do  such  or  such  a  people,  out  of  mere  good  pleasure. 
And  here  we  shall  consitler,  in  what  respects  he  may  be 
supposed  to  do  a  nation  good,  and  also  upon  what 
accounts. 

1.  In  what  respects.  And  for  this  we  shall  take  our 
measure  from  what  we  find,  even  in  this  very  chapter,  in 
reference  to  the  people  of  Israel.  The  chapter,  you  see, 
begins  with  a  large  narrative  and  rehearsal  of  what  God 
had  done  for  them ;  and  it  is  well  worth  your  notice  and 
observation.  You  must  consider,  that  the  time  of  Joshua's 
leaving  them  was  now  at  hand.  He  was  apprehensive  of 
it,  and  therefore  gathers  the  princes  and  heads  of  the  tribes 
to  him  on  purpose  to  take  a  solemn  leave.  They  had  been 
under  his  conduct  by  Divine  appointment;  and,  as  their 
general,  he  had  led  them  into  that  good  land,  which  God, 
by  jiromise  and  oath  to  their  forefathers,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  had  entitled  them  to  as  their  seed,  and  now 
conferred  upon  them.  He  was  apprehensive  of  the  state  of 
their  case,  after  his  departure;  knowing  well  the  terms  upon 
which  God  had  put  himself  under  such  bonds  and  obliga- 
tions to  them.  Therefore  he  gathers  the  tribes  of  Israel  to 
Shechem,  and  called  for  their  elders,  their  judges,  and 
officers,  who  presented  themselves  before  God.  Upon 
which  he  begins  his  narrative  of  what  God  had  done  for 
them ;  and  in  what  particular  respects  he  had  favoured 
them,  and  done  them  good.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  the  flood  in 
old  time,  even  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father 
of  Nahor,  and  they  served  other  gods.  And  I  took  your 
father  Abraham  from  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and  led 
him  throughout  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  multiplied  his 
seed,  and  gave  him  Isaac." 

Joshua  here  begin.s-  with  that  which  was  the  most 
observable  thing,  and  was  first  in  the  Divine  eye  and 
intention;  namely,  his  making  this  people  a  plantation  of 
religion,  when  the  world  was  generally  overrun  with 
idolatry  and  wickedness.  He  puts  them  in  mind  how 
God  did  select  and  sever  the  head  of  this  people  from  the 
rest  of  the  idolatrous  world.  As  elsewhere  the  history 
acquaints  us  with  his  calling  him  out  of  his  idolatrous 
family,  saying,  "  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I 
will  show  thee,"  Gen.  xii.  1.  And  we  are  told  that,  "By 
faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  place 
which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed ; 
and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went,"  Heb.  xi.  8. 
This  is  the  fit  posture  of  a  devoted  soul,  and  so  inwardly 
had  God  tor.ched  his  spirit,  that  he  should  upon  his  call 
readily  answer  him,  and  not  dispute  the  matter,  nor  say, 
"Lord,  must  I  go  I  know  not  whither  1  and  into  that 
stale,  and  in  that  way  I  know  not?"  No,  faith  formed  his 
spirit,  not  for  disputation,  but  obedience.  He  obeyed,  and 
went.  "Here  am  I,  thy  ready  prepared  instrument;  do 
with  me  what  thou  wilt."  And  that  which  God  designed 
to  do,  was  to  make  him  the  head  of  a  religious  people ; 
among  whom  he  would  be  known,  when  so  gross  and 
general  darkness  had  spread  itself  over  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  was  the  main  and  principal  thing  in  God's 
design ;  and  with  this  Joshua  begins  this  narrative ;  and 
then  continues  it  in  showing  in  what  ways,  and  by  what 
gradations,  God  pursued  the  design  which  he  had  so 
graciously  laid  in  favour  of  this  people ;  out  of  whose  line 
the  promised  seed  was  to  arise,  in  which,  at  length,  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  more  special  notices  of  God 
were  to  be  confined  much  within  the  limits  of  this  people, 
or  them  that  should  be  proselyted  unto  them.  "  In  Judah 
was  God  known,  and  his  name  was  great  in  Israel,"  Psal. 
Ixxvi.  1.  And  whereas  this  was  finally  a  design  of  grace, 
the  rest  of  the  narrative  showeth,  how  Providence  did  work 
in  subserviency  to  that  design;  to  multiply  this  people, 
to  keep  them  entire,  and  unmingled  with  other  nations: 
till  that  seed  should  spring  out  of  them,  in  the  appointed 
season,  in  and  by  which  there  was  to  be  so  universal  a 
difl^usion  of  blessings  through  all  nations. 

Therefore,  the  workings  of  Providence  are  recounted 


afterwards,  in  subserviency  to  this  design  of  grace,  till  he 
comes  to  show  how  by  a  succession  of  wonderful  works, 
in  a  continued  series,  God  had  conducted  them  from  Egypt 
(where  they  were  oppressed,  and  multiplied  at  once) 
through  a  wilderness,  where  they  were  under  his  more 
immediate  care:  till  at  last,  according  to  promise,  they 
were  planted  in  Canaan ;  the  type  of  that  heaven,  into 
which  the  antitypical  Joshua,  our  blessed  Jesus,  was  to 
introduce  all  that  should  be  adjoined  to  him  as  the  great 
Captain  and  Prince  of  their  salvation. 

2.  As  we  have  seen  in  what  respects  God  did  thus  do 
good  to  his  people,  so  we  may  also  see  upon  what  account. 
And  this  matter  is  capable  of  being  resolved  into  nothing 
else  but  the  Divine  good  pleasure.  It  was  upon  such 
terms  that  this  people  were  formed  at  first.  The  Lord  did 
not  set  his  love  upon  you,  (said  Moses,)  because  ye  were 
more  in  number  than  any  other  people ;  for  ye  were  the 
fewest  of  all  people;  but  because  the  Lord  loved  you, 
Deut.  vii.  7,  8.  And  why  did  he  love  theml  why  did  he 
so  peculiarly  favour  them  1  The  matter  resolves  itself;  he 
sets  his  love  upon  you,  because  he  loved  you.  Divine 
love,  which  is  the  original  love  of  him  who  is  the  Fountain 
of  goodness,  is  its  own  reason  ;  for  there  can  be  nothing 
former  to,  or  higher  than,  the  first.  And  the  same  thing 
Samuel  takes  notice  of  after  they  were  become  a  formed 
people.  The  Lord  will  not  forsake  his  people,  for  his 
great  name's  sake;  because  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to 
make  you  his  people,  1  Sam.  xii.  22.  How  came  you  to 
be  made  his  people  1  Nothing  can  it  be  referred  to,  but  that 
he  was  so  pleased  whose  people  you  are.  And  that  he 
makes  the  ground  why  he  would  never  forsake  them,  in 
respect  of  their  external  constitution,  otherwise  than  upon 
such  terms  as  he  himself  did  express  before,  even  when 
he  took  them  to  be  his  people.     Of  which  more  hereafter. 

And  when  their  state  was  to  be  restored,  after  its  being 
lost  in  great  measure  through  their  defection  and  revolts 
from  him,  it  is  still  upon  the  same  terms.  He  would  indeed 
gather  them  again,  re-collect  them  out  of  the  several  nations 
into  which  for  their  defection  they  had  been  scattered. 
But  whyl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  do  not  this  for 
your  sake,  O  house  of  Israel ;  but  for  mine  holy  name's 
sake,  which  ye  have  profaned  among  the  heathen  whither 
ye  went,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  22.  So  that  still  the  matter  is 
resolved  into  Divine  pleasure  and  goodness  itself,  the 
prime  import  of  his  name,  as  he  himself  proclaimed  it  to 
Moses;  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  Exod. 
xxxiv.  6.  And  so  much  concerning  the  good,  which  God 
may  be  supposed  to  do  for  such  a  people  indefinitely 
con.sidered. 

II.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  liableness  of  such  a 
people,  notwithstanding,  to  more  severe,  and  terrible,  and 
even  consuming  judgments  in  case  of  their  general  revolt 
from  him,  and  rebellion  against  him.  This  we  see  plainly 
exemplified,  in  the  course  of  God's  dispensation  towards 
this  people.  And  we  are  here  to  consider,  that  whatever 
good  he  did  for  this  people,  it  was  but  according  to  free 
promise ;  and  that  such  promise  was  made,  with  a  reserved 
liberty  to  make  use  of  his  own  right  to  vindicate  himself, 
when,  by  injurious  wickedness,  the  design  of  all  that 
goodness  is  frustrated,  and  perverted,  as  much  as  in  them 
lies. 

1.  It  is  plain,  that  whatever  good  he  did  for  this  people, 
was  according  to  free  promise.  But  that  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  other  people.  They  had  such  promised  peculiar 
favours,  as  no  other  people  ever  had.  That  is,  they  had 
that  good  and  rich  country,  which  they  possessed,  given 
them  by  immediate  grant  from  heaven,  which  no  people 
under  heaven  ever  had  the  like  besides ;  and  a  promise 
ratified  and  sealed  b)^  solemn  oath,  over  and  over,  unto 
their  forefathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  whose  God 
he  declared  himself  to  be,  and  the  God  of  their  seed  ;  by 
which  he  obliged  himself  to  do  them  good  in  this  respect, 
by  planting  them,  as  a  distinct  people,  in  a  rich  country; 
where  they  should  have  all  the  accommodations  that  were 
needful  for  answering  the  ends  for  which  he  would  have 
such  a  peculiar  people  in  this  world.  And  though  what 
he  did  for  them  was  thus  according  to  proinise,  yet, 

2.  In  the  very  tenor  of  that  promise  he  reserved  to  him- 
self the  liberty  of  animadverting  upon  their  wickedness ; 
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and  of  making  a  way  (as  he  sometimes  expresseih  himself) 
for  his  wrath  to  break  in  upon  them,  till  at  length  it  came 
upon  them  to  the  uttermost,  1  Thess.  ii.  16.  So  that  when 
any  such  destructive  judgments  should  befall  them,  they 
could  not  pretend  to  be  surprised  ;  it  was  nothing  but 
what  they  might  expect  and  look  for,  even  by  the  express 
tenor  of  that  very  grant,  by  which  they  held  what  they  did 
before  enjoy.  And  thus  they  were  foretold  it  should  be, 
as  you  may  see  if  you  look  into  the  course  of  God's  treat- 
ing and  stipulating  with  them.  "  It  shall  come  to  pass,  if 
you  shall  hearken  diligently  unto  my  commandments, 
which  I  command  you  this  day,  to  love  the  Lord  your  God, 
and  to  serve  him  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your 
soul ;  that  I  will  give  you  the  rain  of  your  land  in  his  due 
season,"  &c.  Deut.  xi.  13.  All  suitable  blessings  are,  upon 
that  supposition,  promised  to  them.  But  it  follows ;  "  Take 
heed  to  yourselves  that  your  heart  be  not  deceived,  and  ye 
turn  aside,  and  serve  other  gods,  and  worship  them  :  and 
then  the  Lord's  wrath  be  kindled  against  you,  and  he  shut 
up  the  heaven  that  there  be  no  rain,  and  that  the  land  yield 
not  her  fruit,  and  lest  ye  perish  quickly  from  off  the  good 
land  which  the  Lord  giveth  you,"  Deut.  xi.  16,  17. 

Now  according  to  the  tenor  of  this  word  of  his,  which 
you  may  meet  with  in  multitudes  of  other  places,  was  the 
course  of  his  actual  dispensation  towards  them.  For  see 
how  things  were,  between  God  and  them,  after  Joshua's 
decease.  He  had  seen  them  planted,  and  settled  in  that 
good  land.  And  we  are  told  that  "when  Joshua  had  let 
the  people  go,  the  children  of  Israel  went  every  man  unto 
his  inheritance  to  possess  the  land.  And  the  people  of 
Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the 
days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua  ;  who  had  seen  all 
the  great  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  did  for  Israel,"  Judg. 
ii.  6,  7.  But  now,  Joshua  being  dead,  we  find  soon  after, 
that  "  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served 
Baalim.  And  they  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
which  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  follow- 
ed other  gods,  of  the  gods  of  the  people  that  were  round 
about  them,  and  bowed  themselves  unto  them,  and  pro- 
voked the  Lord  to  anger.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
hot  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
spoilers  that  spoiled  them,  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies  round  about,  so  that  they  could  not  any 
longer  stand  before  their  enemies.  Whithersoever  they 
went  out,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  them  for  evil 
as  the  Lord  had  said,  and  as  the  Lord  had  sworn  unto 
them;  and  they  were  greatly  distressed,"  Judg.  ii.  11 — 16. 
And  afterwards,  in  the  residue  of  this  second  chapter  of 
Judges,  is  the  summary  given  us  of  their  deportment  to- 
wards God,  and  of  God's  procedure  towards  them,  under 
all  the  several  succeeding  judges,  that  governed  them,  till 
the  time  they  had  a  king  set  over  them  by  their  own  choice. 
Whereas  before,  their  government  was  designed  to  have 
been  an  immediate  theocracy;  that  is,  they  were  to  have 
lived  in  all  points  under  the  immediate  direction  of  God 
himself  But  they  affected  to  be  like  their  neighbours, 
both  in  civil  and  religious  respects ;  and  so  God,  having, 
in  his  first  grant  of  special  favour  to  them,  reserved  a 
power  of  doing  himself  right  upon  them,  managed  the 
course  of  his  dispensation  towards  them  accordingly. 

And  this  we  may  take  for  an  account  of  the  state  of  this 
case,  more  indefinitely  considered ;  forming  our  idea  from 
what  we  find  exemplified  in  this  people.  Great  things 
were  in  a  peculiar  way  of  favour  done  for  them  ;  yet  we 
find  all  this  did  not  exempt  them  from  the  terrible  severi- 
ties of  vindictive  justice  upon  their  revolts  from,  God,  and 
rebellions  against  him.     I  come  now, 

Secondly,  To  consider  all  this  with  application  to  our 
own  case,  and  the  state  of  our  affairs  ;  in  which  applica^ 
tion  two  things  must  be  considered. 

I.  A  commemoration,  with  great  thankfulness  and  grati- 
tude, of  the  good  which  God  hath  done  for  our  nation,  in 
a  continued  series  and  course  of  dispensations,  through  a 
long  tract  of  time.    And, 

II.  A  representation,  notwithstanding,  how  vain  an  ima- 
gination it  would  be  that  we  are  thereby  exempt  from  a 
liableness  to  vindictive  and  consuming  judgments,  in  case 
of  a  gross  and  general  revolt  from  God,  and  rebellion 
against  him.  Of  these  two  parts  this  application  shall  consist. 

a  VirpU,  Eel.  i.  67. 


I.  We  are  to  make  a  thankful  commemoration  of  the 

great  good  which  God  hath  done  for  our  nation  even  in 
a  long  continued  course ;  as  he  did  for  that  people,  M^ho 
have  given  us  the  ground  of  our  present  instruction. 
And  here  we  are  concerned  to  say  as  we  find  the  prophet 
speaking;  "  I  will  mention  the  loving-kindnesses  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that 
the  Lord  hath  bestowed  on  us ;  and  the  great  goodness  to- 
wards the  house  of  Israel  (we  maj-  say  towards  our  Eng- 
land) which  he  hath  bestowed  on  tliem,  according  to  his 
mercies,  and  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  loving- 
kindnesses,"  Isa.  Ixiii.  7. 

And  here  we  may  go  back  a  great  deal  further  than 
Joshua  could,  at  this  time,  in  recounting  God's  favours 
towards  Israel.  They  were  not  then  of  that  antiquity. 
He  had  not  so  long  a  tract  of  time,  as  we  have  to  reflect 
and  look  back  upon  from  their  beginning  to  be  a  people; 
that  is,  the  time  when  God  took  Abraham  out  of  his  father 
Terah's  idolatrous  family,  to  make  him  the  head  of  a  peo- 
ple among  whom  there  should  be  a  plantation  and  nursery 
of  true  religion,  from  age  to  age,  till  the  fulness  of  lime. 
It  was  but  a  few  hundreds  of  years,  of  which  Joshua  puts 
them  upon  the  review ;  when  he  calls  upon  them  to  reflect 
upon  and  look  back  to  the  years  of  former  time.  We 
have  a  far  longer  time  to  reflect  and  look  back  upon.  Ours 
is  a  country  severed  and  distanced,  as  you  know,  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  ; 

Et  penilus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos,^ 

and  we  are  at  so  remote  a  distance,  that  it  is  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  miracles  of  providence,  that  the  Gospel 
and  Christianity  should  visit  our  island  so  soon. 

It  is  true,  the  history  of  so  early  times  is  so  much  the 
more  uncertain  ;  but  such  as  it  is," it  makes  Britain  to  be- 
gin to  be  Christianized  even  in  the  first  century,  and  as 
some  have  reported,  by  the  ministry  of  Joseph  of  Arinia- 
thea,  who  had  been  under  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  him- 
self, as  the  Teacher  come  forth  from  God,  John  iii.  2. 
And  though  afterwards  this  island  of  ours  was  invaded, 
first  by  one  pagan,  then  by  another;  still  Christianity  kept 
its  footing,  so  as  never  to  be  extinct.  And  when  at  last  the 
Romish  apostacy  and  corruption  had  spread  itself,  here 
did  more  ancient  primitive  Christianity  contend  long 
against  it ;  and  with  that  steadfastness,  and  earnestness, 
that  they  found  it  impossible  to  make  proselytes,  without 
making  martyrs,  even  in  those  early  days.  And  after  a 
more  general  night  of  popish  darkness  had  spread  itself 
over  this  land  of  ours,  (then  unhappy  indeed,  as  the  great- 
est part  of  the  Christian  world  was.)  the  dawnings  or  re- 
newed light  were  earlier  with  us,  than  with  a  great  part  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  where  the  reformation  has  obtained. 
We  may  count  above  three  hundred  years  backward, 
wherein  there  was  most  express  opposition  among  us,  by 
the  bright  light  which  then  shone  against  the  worst  of  the 
popish  abominations.  And  when  that  light  was  grown 
brighter  and  brighter,  unto  a  more  perfect  day  ;  by  what 
wonders  of  providence  has  our  day  been  prolonged,  and 
the  light  of  it  extended  for  so  long  a  space  !  With  how  in- 
dulgent an  eye  has  Heaven  watched  over  us  to  prevent  the 
return  of  that  enchanted  night  and  darkness,  out  of  which 
we  had  escaped!  what  designs  have  there  been  prevented 
from  time  to  time,  to  bring  us  back  again  under  both  a 
darkness  and  a  bondage  worse  than  Egyptian! 

And  it  is  admirable  to  see  and  take  notice,  how  Pro\n- 
dence  hath  signalized  the  very  seasons  of  our  deliverance 
from  those  dark  and  horrid  designs,  which  have  been  set 
on  foot  against  us ;  that  he  should  also  twice  put  such 
marks  upon  such  a  year,  and  such  a  day  ;  upon  the  year 
eightv-eight  in  one  century  after  another,  and  twice  upon 
the  fifth  of  November  in  the  same  century  ;  and  at  length 
draw  two  ancient  mercies  to  meet  together,  as  it  were, 
upon  one  day,  and  in  eighty-eight.  This  seems  to  be  an 
artifice  in  wise  Providence'to  accommodate  itself  to  our 
unapprehensive  and  less  retentive  minds  ;  that  he  should 
so  mark  out  for  us  times  and  seasons,  that  when  such  a 
year,  and  such  a  day,  reverted,  we  might  recollect  our- 
selves and  consider,  and  also  those  that  shall  come  after 
us:  "  Oh,  how  hath  God  signalized  these  days,  by  special 
favours  and  kindnesses  to  England  !  and  all  aiming  at  one 
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mark,  that  is,  to  keep  us  safe  from  that  popish  delusion, 
and  al!  the  abominations  which  it  sheltered,  that  he  had 
before  delivered  us  from  ;  that  we  might  not  be  brought 
back  again,  and  return  into  so  dismal,  so  gloomy,  and  so 
imbondaged  a  state." 

And  it  concerns  us  to  bethink  ourselves  as  to  this  our 
last  deliverance,  now  seven  j'ears  ago,  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1688 ;  in  what  a  state  of  thing:s  we  then  were,  and 
how  our  matters  stood  when  a  Divine  hand  was  reached 
forth  towards  us,  to  pluck  us  out  of  the  gulf  into  which 
we  were  sinking.  We  are  to  consider  in  how  prepared  a 
posture  all  things  were  for  our  destruction,  as  to  our  most 
principal  concerns  ;  those  especially  of  our  religion,  than 
which  we  are  to  count  nothing  more  so.  The  providence 
of  God  ordered  us  the  view  of  our  danger ;  not  that  it 
might  overtake  or  oppress  us,  or  end  in  our  ruin,  but  that 
it  might  excite  in  us  so  much  higher  gratitude  when  he 
should  deliver  us.  That  is,  in  the  course  of  providence 
he  let  it  come  to  pass,  that  we  should  be  under  the  power 
of  a  popish  prince,  intent  to  promote  his  own  religion  : 
that  things  should  proceed  so  far,  as  that  we  should  see 
mass-houses  set  up,  even  in  the  v^ery  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land ;  in  this  very  city,  Jesuits'  schools  opened  ;  colleges 
in  our  universities  seized,  to  serve  the  same  purpose ;  and 
an  Irish  army  brought  into  our  bow^ejs,  easily  to  be  as- 
sisted, if  there  should  be  occasion,  by  a  French  one ;  even 
when  we  knew  how  strict  the  confederacy  was  between 
those  two  princes,  and  by  what  methods  the  latter,  to  wit, 
the  king  of  France,  had  been  labouring  to  reduce  all  that 
were  under  his  government  to  one  religion,  namely,  that 
of  popery. 

And  where  are  they  now  that  dispute  whether  a  Provi- 
dence governs  this  world  1  Is  there  no  s]iecimen,  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  Divine  hand  in  this  1  That  all  the  while  that 
mii;hiy  French  monarch  was  gradually  springing  up,  until 
at  length  he  should  appear  on  the  public  stage  with  so 
aspiring  a  mind,  as  to  think  himself  capable  of  giving  law 
and  a  religion  to  all  the  world  beside ;  as  if  he  was  not 
only  greater  and  more  potent,  but  wiser  loo,  than  all  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  a  better  judge  of  religion :  I  say,  that 
while  he  was  gradually  springing  up  to  this  pitch,  God 
should  be  forming  his  own  instrument  to  appear  upon  the 
stage  too,  when  it  should  be  most  seasonable  1  A  prince, 
in  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  inclinations  too  ! 
formed,  and  fitted,  and  placed  on  the  stage,  on  purpose  to 
give  check  (and  we  hope  mate  too)  to  that  ambitious  one, 
who  made  it  his  business,  and  doth  slill  make  it  his  busi- 
ne.ss,  to  enslave,  not  only  the  bodies,  but  the  minds  and 
consciences  too,  of  all  to  whom  his  power  can  reach  and 
extend  itself!  is  there,  I  say,  nothing  of  a  Divine  hand  in 
all  this  1  We  know  indeed  what  extraordinary,  unlimited 
power  could  otherwise  have  done  ;  but  God  uses  to  work 
by  ordinary  means.  And  if  he  had  not  marked  out  this 
way,  if  he  had  not  raised  up  such  a  one,  if  he  had  not  had 
this  in  his  councils  ;  to  wit,  "While  that  prince  is  gradual- 
ly springing  up,  whom  I  design  to  be  a  just  scourge  to  a 
wicked  European  people,  I  will  have  one  that  shall  spring 
up  by  degrees  at  the  same  time,  that  shall  prevent  his  being 
more  than  a  scourge,  that  though  he  shall  chastise  yet  he 
shall  not  destroy."  I  say.  If  God  had  not  done  so,  by  way 
of  opposition  to  those  horrid  designs  that  were  on  foot ; 
we  might  suppose  it  as  probable  a  means  for  any  of  us  to 
repel  the  inundation  of  the  sea  by  our  breath,  as  by  any 
other  means  in  view  to  have  prevented  a  universal  deluge 
of  the  greatest  calamities  and  miseries,  all  Europe  over, 
that  could  be  thought  of  or  imagined. 

And  if  there  be  a  Divine  hand  eminently  appearing  in 
all  this,  and  in  a  way  of  favour,  if  God  hath  been  doing 
us,  and  the  nations  about  us,  good  ;  all  this  ought  to  be 
acknowledged  with  the  most  grateful  mention,  and  with 
hearts  full  of  thanksgiving.  For,  consider,  what  if  this 
had  not  been  1  Then  had  there  nothing  been  in  view  to 
prevent  our  case,  long  before  this  day,  from  being  like 
theirs,  who  professed  the  protestant  religion  in  France, 
and  in  Piedmont.  We  might  come  nearer  home,  even  to 
Ireland ;  which  though  we  look  upon  it  as  a  firebrand 
plucked  out  of  the  fire,  yet  we  should  consider  that  and 
ourselves  as  firebrands,  hot  plucked  out,  but  consuming  in 
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the  fire,  till  we  and  our  religion  should  have  been  reduced 
to  nothing.  If  we  would  urge  our  own  souls  to  a  grateful 
commemoration  of  the  goodness  God  hath  shown,  and  the 
great  things  he  hath  done  for  us ;  we  should,  I  say,  state 
the  case  so  as  it  would  have  been,  if  these  things  had  not 
been  wrought,  and  done  for  us. 

Think  then,  what  would  have  been  our  case  !  to  be  dra- 
gooned out  of  our  habitations,  our  estates,  and  our  fami- 
lies ;  out  of  our  religion,  our  consciences,  and  eternal 
hopes,  if  we  had  not  patiently  comported  with  the  former, 
to  save  the  latter  !  And  whereas  the  case  of  our  brethren 
in  France  was  such,  that  they  had  some  refuges,  some 
retreats,  and  knew  whither  to  go ;  yet  if  the  overflowing 
calamity  had  deluged  all,  us  as  well  as  them,  whither 
should  we  have  fled  1  what  retreat  should  we  have  had "? 

Think  we  with  ourselves,  how  many  peaceful  years 
have  gone  over  our  heads  !  Think  too  by  what  miracles 
of  providence  our  state  hath  been  preserved  these  several 
successive  years  !  seven  years  past,  and  how  much  more 
than  seven  might  we  look  back  upon  !  One  valuable  life 
indeed  (most  valuable  !  and  of  precious  savour)  hath  been 
plucked  away  from  the  throne  ;  i>  but  the  other  is  preserv- 
ed :  and  by  how  slender  a  thread  doth  so  great  a  weight 
hang,  and  depend,  as  our  visible  all !  How  strangely  is  that 
life  preserved  from  year  to  year  !  so  as  that  after  every 
campaign,  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  king  given  us  anew,  as 
by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Through  so  many  sur- 
rounding deaths  is  he  kept,  and  still  from  time  to  time  re- 
turned, and  brought  safe  back  again  tons;  whereas  the 
continuation  of  such  a  thread  by  moments,  hath  so  great 
a  weight  hanging  upon  it,  that  if  there  had  been  an  inter- 
cision,  as  there  might  have  been  in  a  moment,  it  is  inex- 
pressible, yea  inconceivable,  what  miseries  might  have 
come  upon  us.  Though,  as  was  said  before,  we  are  not  to 
measure  or  circumscribe  Omnipotence,  but  we  are  to  speak 
and  judge  of  things  according  to  the  appearance  which  they 
carry  to  our  view  ;  who  are  not  expeoled  to  judge  with  the 
judgment  of  God,  but  with  the  judgment  of  men,  of  what 
is  obvious  to  our  notice.  And  upon  all  these  accounts  we 
have  cause  to  own,  even  with  the  most  sincere  gratitude, 
that  God  hath  all  this  while  been  doing  us  good,  and  has 
done  It  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  in  very  peculiar 
kinds  and  respects.     But  then,  I  must  come  to  the 

II.  Part  too,  that  I  may  be  just  to  the  truth  and  to  you, 
to  show  how  vain  a  thing  it  would  be  (though  we  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  and  indeed  to  own  it  with  the 
greatest  gratitude,  that  God  hath  been  all  this  while  doing 
us  good  ;  yet,  I  say,  how  vain  it  would  be)  thence  to  con- 
clude ourselves  secure  from  destroying  judgments,  and 
consuming  wrath  ;  if  still  we  grossly  revolt  from  God, 
and  generally  offend  against  that  goodness  itself  And  to 
this  purpose  let  us, 

1.  Cast  an  impartial  eye  upon  our  own  provocations ; 
and  see  what  matter  for  Divine  displeasure  there  is  to  be 
found  among  us.  Certainly  there  is  what  may  equal  that 
of  this  people,  who  are  our  present  exemplar.  It  may  be 
some  may  say,  "  We  are  not  for  serving  strange  gods,  as 
they  did."  But  pray,  how  many  are  there  who  are  for 
worshipping  no  God  at  all  '.  Set  the  atheism  of  the  one 
against  the  idolatry  of  the  other.  And  were  the  Israelites 
for  worshipping  strange  and  false  gods'?  O,  what  multi- 
tudes among  us  are  there,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
le.ss  guilty  for  their  slight  and  careless  and  trifling  worship 
of  the  true  God  ;  while  they  acknowledge  and  own  him  iri 
all  the  perfections  and  excellencies  of  his  being,  which 
exalt  him  far  above  all  blessing  and  praise  !  who  come  to 
worshipping  assemblies  with  as  slight  minds,  as  others 
carry  with  them  to  the  play-house  !  O,  what  provocation 
is  there  in  this  !  How  provoking  is  their  wickedness,  who 
deny  the  Lord  that  brought  them  !  who  contend  even 
against  his  Deity  itself,  his  All ;  who  is  to  us  our  All  in 
all,  and  upon  whom  our  eternal  hopes  depend  !  How  hor- 
rid is  it  to  consider  the  gross  immoralities  that  shelter  them- 
selves among  us  under  the  abused  and  usurped  Christian 
name  !  So  that  the  justice,  the  honesty,  the  temperance, 
the  veracity,  which  were  to  be  found  among  pagans,  should 
be,  from  time  to  time,  produceable  to  rebuke  and  shame 
us  for  their  contraries,  which  we  allow  ourselves  in,  while 
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we  call  ourselves  Cliristians  !  Are  not  these  high  and  great 
provocations'?     And  then,  let  us  hereupon  consider, 

2.  What  pretence  have  we  to  think  ourselves  secure 
from  vindictive  severities,  or  that  wrath  should  not  come 
upon  us,  even  until  it  consume  us,  after  God  hath  done  us 
so  much  good  1  Is  his  doing  us  good,  or  his  having  done 
us  good,  any  security  1  Pray  let  us  weigh  some  consider- 
ations with  reference  to  this. 

(I)  How  was  it  any  security  to  the  Jews  1  Do  not  we 
find,  notwithstanding  all  the  good  which  God  had  done 
for  them,  that  yet  there  were  times  and  seasons  when  their 
armies  were  routed,  that  they  could  not  stand  before  their 
enemies?  When  their  ark,  in  which  they  gloried,  (that 
peculiar  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence,)  was  made  a  cap- 
tive to  their  enemies,  and  ravished  away  from  them  by 
paganish  hands  1  Was  there  not  a  time,  when  notwith- 
standing all  the  good  which  God  had  done  them,  the  As- 
syrian power  sacked  and  enslaved  their  country,  and  they 
were  carried  away  even  beyond  Babylon  1  Did  all  the  good, 
which  God  had  formerly  done  them,  protect  their  country 
from  invasion;  their  great  city,  which  was  the  glory  and 
praise  of  the  earth,  from  being  plundered  and  ravaged  ; 
their  temple,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  from  being 
turned  into  a  ruinous  heap?     Again,  let  us  consider, 

(2.)  Can  we  pretend  any  antecedent  right  to  any  of 
those  favours,  by  which  our  state  is  distinguished  from 
others,  who  have  been  most  miserable  round  about  usi 
Can  we  pretend  any  better  right  than  the  Jews  had  1  They 
had  a  right  by  promise,  we  have  not  a  right  so  much  as 
by  promise.  Did  God  ever  promise  us  that  we  should 
have  peace  in  our  own  bowels,  when  the  nations  round 
about  us  should  be  involved  in  blood  and  ruin,  and  this 
for  seven  years  together  1  This  people  had  what  they  en- 
joyed by  promise  ;  but  so  conditional,  so  limited,  as  not  to 
be  a  bar  against  such  vindictive  judgments,  as  did  actually 
befall  them  ;  but  we  have  not  so  much  to  say  as  that.  We 
have  no  such  prior  right  to  our  enjoyments,  as  that  we  can 
say,  if  such  and  such  judgments  should  befall  us,  God 
would  do  us  wrong;  that  if  he  should  let  our  houses  be 
burnt,  our  goods  rifled,  and  ourselves  come  under  oppres- 
sion, bonds,  tyrann}',  slavery,  we  should  be  injured,  and 
wrong  would  be  done  to  us  by  the  common  Ruler  of  the 
world.  Dare  any  of  us  be  so  hardy  as  to  say  so  1  If  we 
should,  that  alone  would  be  provocation  enough  to  bring 
the  utmost  of  Divine  severities  upon  us;  for  we  can  claim 
no  such  right  without  invading  his,  who  is  the  common 
Lord  of  all.     And  again, 

(3.)  Let  it  be  considered,  whether  it  is  not  very  appa- 
rent that  God  hath  done  us  all  that  good,  all  the  while, 
which  we  have  been  the  continual  subjects  of.  Was  it 
not  all  from  him?  Is  it  not  he  that  protected  our  peace 
and  religion  hitherto ;  and  kept  off  from  us  calamities  and 
miseries,  wherein  others  are  involved  1  If  we  should  de- 
ny that  God  hath  done  all  this  for  us,  even  that  itself  were 
enough  to  give  him  matter  of  most  terrible  controversy 
against  us.     But, 

(4.)  If  we  do  grant,  that  God  hath  done  all  this  for  us, 
(exempted  us  all  this  while  from  miseries  and  ruins,  put  us 
under  his  protection,  and  that  shadow  which  his  wings 
have  spread  over  us ;  if  we  will  grant,  I  say,  that  God 
vouchsafes  us  the  mercy  of  all  these  years,  which  we  have 
enjoyed,)  then  let  us  consider,  whether  we  must  not  appre- 
hend him  to  have  had  some  end,  in  such  peculiar  vouch- 
safements  of  favour  to  us.  Is  he  indeed  most  infinitely 
wise,  and  in  all  respects  the  most  absolutely  perfect  1  And 
what !  can  he  act  without  design  1  Can  he  in  so  distin- 
guishing a  way  have  shown  favour  to  us,  and  not  to  others, 
as  it  were  by  casualty  1  or  without  saying,  "  So  I  will  do. 
When  I  suffer  such  and  such  miseries  to  fall  upon  a  peo- 
ple, professing  my  name,  in  France,  in  Hungary,  in  Pied- 
mont, in  Ireland,  and  elsewhere;  yet  I  will  cover  and 
shelter  those  who  profess  my  name  in  England?"  Do  we 
think  this  was  without  design  or  end  ? 

(5.)  If  there  is  a  design,  if  God  aims  at  some  end  in  all 
this,  let  it  be  considered,  whether  it  is  not  an  end  worthy 
of  himself;  an  end  that  was  suitable  to  the  wisdom,  the 
excellency,  and  greatness  of  a  God  ?     And  if  so,  then, 

(6.)  Consider,  whether  we  can  suppose  it  to  be  an  end 
worthy  of  God,  and  suitable  unto  his  universal  perfection, 
only  to  gratify  our  inclination,  by  keeping  off  such  and 


such  miseries  and  calamities  from  us;  when  he  hath  not 
done  it  from  others,  round  about  us.  Why  was  it  more 
worthy  of  God  to  gratify  the  desires  and  inclinations  in 
this  kind,  of  an  Englishman,  than  of  a  Frenchman,  or  an 
Hungarian,  and  the  like  ?  Was  his  end  onl)',  that  he  might 
not  disturb  and  disquiet  a  people  unwilling  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  not  patient  of  molestation  ?  Weis  this  his 
end  ?    But, 

(7.)  If  his  end  was  higher  and  more  godlike,  that  is, 
that  we  might  have  a  peaceful  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
Gospel,  and  improving  it  through  such  a  tract  of  time; 
then  let  us  consider,  whether  we  have  answered  this  end. 
Where  are  our  advances  ?  where  is  our  profit  1  whereia 
is  it  to  be  seen  that  such  a  people  have,  for  seven  years 
together,  lived  under  a  peaceful  state,  and  dispensation  of 
the  truth,  and  ordinances  of  the  everlasting  Gospel ;  which 
with  others  have  been  discontinued,  and  with  many  ac- 
tuallj'  broken  off?  Pray,  where  is  the  diflerence  ?  wliereia 
are  we  better  after  all  than  they  ?  We  have  experienced 
God's  great  goodness  ;  and  may  still,  if  we  continue  in  his 
goodness,  and  be  attempered  and  suited  thereto,  in  the  dis- 
position of  our  spirits  ;  but  if  there  is  no  such  thing,  what 
comes  next  but  severity?  Behold  (saith  the  apostle,  Roiil 
xi.  22.)  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God !  which  are  con- 
joined upon  the  distinct  suppositions  which  are  there  put 
in  the  context.     And  in  the  next  place, 

(8.)  Let  us  but  consider,  whether  we  dare,  any  of  us, 
lay  a  claim  as  matter  of  right,  unto  any  of  those  private 
temporal  mercies  that  we  severally  enjoy;  namely,  the 
health,  the  strength,  the  competent  provisions  which  we 
find,  and  the  reputation  we  have  in  the  world,  or  with  one 
another.  Can  any  of  us  lay  claim  to  any  of  these  good 
things,  considered'  in  a  private,  or  a  personal,  regard  ?  If 
we  cannot,  then  the  good  state  of  a  people,  which  results 
from  the  particular  enjoyments,  accommodations,  and 
comforts,  of  the  several  individuals,  is  owing  entirely  to 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  And  who  of  ift  can  say, 
"  Because  I  have  health  this  hour,  therefore  I  shall  cer- 
tainly have  it  the  next;  I  have  health  to-day,  therefore  I 
shall"  have  it  the  next  ?"  andso  on.  Can  any  of  us  say, 
"  If  we  have  peace  this  month,  or  this  year,  that  we  shall 
have  it  the  next  month,  or  year  1  Or,  as  we  have  now  free 
opportunities  of  worshipping  God,  so  shall  we  have  in  all 
future  time  ?"  How  absurd  reasoiiing  would  all  this  be^ 
But  then  consider,  further, 

(9.)  That  greater  miseries,  than  can  be  comprehended 
within  the  compa.'^s  of  time,  are  due  to  every  impenitent 
sinner;  to  every  one  who  is  not  converted,  or  turned  ef- 
fectually unto  God  in  Christ.  What  do  we  talk  of  their 
not  being  liable  unto  the  troubles,  the  calamities,  and  mi- 
series, that  lie  within  the  measure  of  time;  who,  in  the 
mean  while,  are  liable  unto  eternal  miseries?  that  they 
are  not  liable  to  have  their  houses  or  their  city  burnt,  who 
are  liable  to  that  fire,  which  can  never  be  quenched  ?  and 
to  have  it  said  to  rhem,  "  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlast- 
ing fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,''  Matt.  xxv. 
41.     And  consider. 

Lastly,  That  they  who  live  under  the  Gospel,  and  obey 
it  not,  nor  comply  with  the  gracious  design  of  it,  are  every 
way  liable  to  greater  severities,  than  ungospelized  nations 
ever  were.  Would  you  think  it  a  hard  saying,  if  one 
should  positively  determine,  that  London  is  generally  lia- 
ble to  more  terrible  things  than  Sodom  was,  or  Gomor- 
rah ?  Hath  not  our  Lord  himself  told  us,  that  the  people 
among  whom  he  conversed,  of  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and 
Capernaum,  were  exposed  to  worse  calamities,  than  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah,  or  than  Tyre  and  Sidon  ?  Matt.  xi. 
21 — 25.  We  should  consider  this,  not  only  with  convic- 
tion, but  with  cousternation,  to  think  what  we  are  on  this 
account  liable  to;  as  having  still  such  matter  of  provoca- 
tion, as  you  have  heard  found  among  us. 

And  therefore  now,  since  it  cannot  with  the  least  modesty 
be  pretended  that  we  are  not  liable,  because  God  hath 
done  us  so  much  good,  to  the  suffering  of  such  grievous 
evils,  as  have  been  mentioned :  as  we  have  in  view  before 
us,  even  in  ancient  and  in  modern  examples;  if  this,  I  say. 
cannot  with  modcstv  be  pretended,  the  most  fruitful  in- 
quiry will  be,  how  we  shall  demean  ourselves  agreeable  to 
the  state  of  our  case,  as  being  exposed  to  the  terrible  se- 
verities of  consuming  vengeance.     Is  it  plain  ?  doiJi  the 
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thing  speak  itself,  that  we  are  liable  to  very  severe  con- 
suming judgments  1  What  shall  we  do  hereupon'?  how 
shall  we  demean  ourselves,  or  what  shall  be  our  deport- 
ment in  this  case  1  I  shall  shut  up  this  discourse  with  a 
few  words  in  answer  to  this. 

1st,  Let  us  not  hereupon  cease  from  the  most  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  God's  great  goodness  to  us,  in 
lengthening  out  our  tranquillity  so  far,  as  he  hath  been 
pleased  to  do.  For  wherein  he  hath  done  us  good,  even 
freely,  and  from  mere  good  pleasure ;  certainly  the  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  are  due.  We  are  to  give 
thanks  with  the  most  serious  gratitude  for  all  that  good, 
v/hich  we  could  never  claim ;  and  to  which  we  could  not 
pretend  that  we  had  any  right.     But, 

2dly,  Though  we  are  to  rejoice  in  the  remembrance,  and 
continual  observation  of  God's  great  goodness,  yet  we  are 
to  mingle  trembling  with  rejoicing;  ("  Rejoice  with  trem- 
bling," Psalm  ii.  11.)  that  is,  we  are  to  take  heed  of  being 
secure.  Our  hearts  should  not  be  secure,  when  our  state 
is  not.  It  is  unbecoming  a  prudent  and  considering  Chris- 
tian, (our  state  being  stated  as  you  have  heard,)  to  admit 
such  a  thing  as  a  drowsy  slumbering  security  to  inwrap 
and  stupify  his  heart;  or  that  we  should  be  of  them  that 
cry,  Peace,  peace  to  themselves,  when  sudden  destruction 
may  be  at  the  door.  "  Therefore  let  us  not  sleep,  as  do 
others,"  (1  Thess.  v.G.)  lest  such  a  day  of  calamity  should 
overtake  us  as  a  thief  It  is  very  unbecoming  a  wise  man 
to  be  liable  to  a  surprise,  while  our  case  is  so  stated,  stand- 
ing in  view  as  it  doth  before  us. 

3dly,  We  should  have  also  inwrought  into  the  temper 
of  our  spirits  a  firm  persuasion  that  God  is  to  be  justified, 
even  upon  the  supposition  that  the  most  destructive  and 
consuming  calamities  should  befall  us.  Let  this  be  inlaid 
deeply  as  a  principle  with  us,  if  any  thing  should  fall  out, 
or  whenever  calamities  or  judgments  befall  us,  that  it  is 
our  business  the  first  thing  we  do,  and  shall  be  continually 
upon  that  supposition,  to  say,  "  Righteous  art  thou,  O 
Lord!"  Jerem.  xii.  1.  While  we  have  no  right  to  be  in- 
demnified, he  hath  a  right  to  punish.     Again, 

4thly,  We  should  also  labour  to  keep  our  hearts  loose 
from  all  our  temporal  enjoyments  and  good  things ;  that 
they  may  not  be  torn  away  from  us  by  violence,  but  by 
an  implicit,  previous  consent.  "  Lord,  I  have  made  over 
my  all  to  thee.  I  have  resigned  all  into  thy  hands.  If 
it  shall  make  for  the  honour  of  thy  justice,  and  the  dignity 
of  thy  government,  for  me  to  be  involved  in  calamities  and 
ruins,  (as  no  one  can  pretend  to  claim  an  exemption,)  I 
submit  to  it ;  and  lay  myself  and  all  at  thy  foot.     I  desire 


that  my  heart  may  cleave  to  nothing  against  thee,  nor 
against  any  determination  of  thine.  I  live  in  my  house, 
as  having  no  right  to  it.  I  go  out,  as  having  no  certainty 
or  assurance  to  return.  I  lie  down  in  it,  as  if  I  expected 
to  arise  in  the  midst  of  flames."  And  so  in  reference  to 
all  the  temporal  good  things  we  enjoy,  we  .should  lie  be- 
fore him  as  so  many  convicted  creatures,  ready  to  receive 
our  judgment  from  his  hand.  For  even  his  Moseses  and 
his  Aarons,  while  he  vouchsafeth  them  mercy,  and  a  par- 
don, with  respect  to  their  eternal  concernments;  yet,  in 
reference  to  their  temporal  concerns,  he  may  take  ven- 
geance upon  their  inventions,  Psal.  xcix.  8.  And  in 
the 

Last  place,  make  sure  your  interest  in  eternal  good 
things,  by  coming  to  a  covenant  closure  with  God  in 
Christ.  Then  shall  your  hearts  not  be  afraid  of  the  de- 
solation of  the  wicked  when  it  cometh.  Then  will  you 
be  able  to  apply  to  yourselves  that  sentence  of  the  Divine 
wisdom,  the  Son  of  God,  (for  so  we  are  to  understand  it, 
the  supreme,  archetypical,  and  eternal  wisdom,)  "  He  that 
hearkeneth  to  me  shall  dwell  safely,  and  shall  be  quiet 
from  the  fear  of  evil ;"  (Prov.  i.  33.)  and  so  shall  we  have 
a  calm,  a  quiet,  a  serenity  in  our  own  spirits;  not  from 
presuming,  or  because  we  conclude  we  shall  not  suffer, 
but  upon  a  supposition  that  we  shall :  as  was  said  to  the 
church  of  Smyrna,  "Fear  none  of  those  things  which 
thou  shall  suffer,"  Rev.  ii.  10.  This  is  the  way  not  to  be 
in  an  astonishment  or  confusion  at  such  a  time ;  having 
our  hearts  possessed  with  the  faith  of  such  a  saying  as 
this,  which  is  surer  and  more  stable,  than  the  foundations 
of  heaven  and  earth :  When  the  world  passeth  away,  and 
the  lust  thereof,  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for 
ever,  1  John  ii.  17.  Such  a  one  may  say,  "  I  shall  be  un- 
concerned in  the  common  ruin,  when  that  day  of  the  Lord 
cometh,  which  shall  burn  as  an  oven.  When  the  whole 
hemisphere  shall  be  like  one  fiery  vault  burning  as  an 
oven,  I  shall  not  he  concerned  in  this  destruction.  All 
that  have  vital  union  with  the  Son  of  God  shall  be  caught 
up  to  meet  their  Redeemer  in  the  air,  and  be  for  ever 
with  the  Lord.  I  can  see  all  this  world  consumed,  and 
think  myself  to  have  lost  nothing.  My  good  lieth  not 
here.  My  treasure  is  in  heaven,  and  my  principal  inte- 
rest is  there." 

Let  this  matter  be  once  put  out  of  doubt ;  and  then  with 
how  cheerful,  with  how  childlike,  with  how  submissive 
spirits,  may  we  expect  and  wait  for  the  most  dismal  and 
the  most  dreadful  things,  that  can  fall  out  within  the  com- 
pass of  time  ! 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


1  HE  following  serious  and  pathetic  discourse  was  preached  by  the  author  at  Brixham  in  Devonshire,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  but  upon  what  occasion  is  not  certainly  known.*  It  was  communicated  to  the  edi- 
tor by  a  worthy  gentleman  in  the  west  of  England,  who  after  mature  deliberation  has  resolved  to  give  it  a  place  in 
this  collection ;  not  only  because  it  is  well  calculated  to  make  serious  impressions  on  every  reader,  but  also  as  it  is  a 
specimen  of  the  excellent  author's  manner  of  preaching  in  his  youth.  There  is,  he  thinks,  no  reason  to  doubt  its  be- 
ing genuine ;  since  (to  use  Dr.  Evans's  expression)  it  plainly  carries  in  it  the  marks,  which  to  a  person  of  taste 
always  distinguish  his  performances. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  few  letters,  sent  to  the  editor  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  world  is  obliged  for 
this  excellent  discourse,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  account  of  it. 

"  The  Sermon  (says  he)  bears  date  January,  1658  ;  which,  I  believe,  must  be  58-9.  For  though  it  is  not  impossible 
but  Mr.  Howe  might  have  been  at  Brixham  in  January,  58;  yet  as  the  protector  (Oliver)  kept  him  much  at  White- 
hall, it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  preached  then,  as  the  year  after:  about  which  time  he  returned  into  the  West.t  For 
though  he  continued  a  little  while  in  the  same  relation  to  the  protector  Richard,  that  he  did  to  his  father;  yet  Dr. 
Calamy  tells  us,  he  cannot  find  that  he  continued  longer  at  court  than  October,  58." 

Jesus  Chrisf '^'^ '"  '''^  '"'^""^<="P'>  "  A  Sermon  preached  at  Bri.\ham  the  23rd  day  of  January,  1658  ;  by  Mr.  John  Howe,  a  faithful  minister  of  tlic  Gospel  of 
'  Meaning  to  Torrington,  in  Devonshire. 
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"  The  copy  was  transcribed  in  the  year  59.  It  is  exceeding  fair  and  perfect.  The  spirit  and  language  of  it  (^the 
discourse)  plainly  evince  it  to  be  the  production  of  that  masterly  hand.  The  writer,  who  took  it  after  him,  does  not 
seem  to  have  dropped  any  thing,  whereby  the  sen.se  is  any  way  maimed ;  and  has  religiously  copied  it  out,  as  appears 
from  the  repetitions,  which  were  made  for  the  relief  of  the  hearers'  memory."* 

"  Though  Mr.  Howe  has  something  to  the  same  purpose  with  part  of  the  contents  of  this  sermon,  in  his  treatise  on 
Delighting  in  God,  p.  389 — 392.+  as  one  might  reasonably  expect ;  yet,  though  there  are  some  of  the  thoughts  he  ha.s 
not  only  pursued  the  subject  much  further,  but  in  a  very  different  manner :  insomuch  that  there  can  be  no  room  for 
saying  it  is  publishing  the  same  thing  over  again,  which  is  an  injury  some  eminent  authors  have  suffered  after  their 
death.     Besides  the  fore-mentioned  place,  there  can  be  no  other  where  he  has  any  thing  so  near  to  the  purpose." 

"  That  which  brought  our  author  on  this  side  our  country  (for  his  charge  lay  fifty  miles  distant,  to  which  he  was 
lately  returned)  was  his  being  related  to  the  Upton  family,  of  Lupton ;  which  lies  in  the  parish  of  Brixham,  where 
'  The  Vanity  of  Man  as  Mortal,'  took  its  birth." 

"  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  Sermon  was  preached  at  once ;  and  I  have  calculated  on  what  day  of  the  week, 
January  23rd,  1658-9,  fell.  And  as  D  was  the  dominical  letter  for  that  year,  the  23rd  was  a  Friday;  but  if  it  was 
preached  in  57-8,  as  the  dominical  letter  was  E,  it  was  on  a  Thursday.  So  that  as  it  could  not  be  preached  on  a  Lord's 
day,  it  was  therefore  most  likely  preached  at  once."*  To  all  which  the  gentleman  adds  the  following  general  remark; 
the  latter  part  of  which,  at  least,  is  very  just. 

"  Though  his  style  is  not  so  smooth  as  some,  yet  it  is  as  intelligible  as  any.  And  a  person  has  this  for  his  encour- 
agement, that  he  is  always  sure  to  find  something  in  Mr.  Howe,  that  is  well  worth  his  pains." 

*  This  discourse  indeed  abound*  witli  repetitions,  more  by  far  than  any  other  the  editor  has  seen  of  Mr.  Howe's  in  manuscript ;  roost  of  which  he  omitted 
in  his  transcript  of  it  designed  for  the  press,  and  he  hopes  without  the  least  injury  to  tiie  whole.  The  sense  is  entire,  and  delivered  throughout  in  the  author's 
own  words. 

t  There  seems  to  be  no  resemblance,  scarcely,  in  the  whole  sermon,  to  any  thing  in  ttie  pases  here  referred  to ;  except  in  p.  390.  where  the  text  is  indeed 
mentioned,  and  briefly  descanted  upon,  and  that  is  all. 

I  It  is  very  probable  it  was  preached  on  a  fast-dciy ;  either  a  private  one,  or  one  of  those  public  fast-days,  wJiich  were  frequently  solemnized  by  authority 
before  the  restoration. 


SERMON  XIII.* 

Psalm  ix.  17. 

T%«  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations 
that  forget  God. 

I  CANNOT  spend  time  in  opening  to  you  the  connexion 
of  these  words  with  those  that  go  before.  In  the  words 
themselves  you  have  these  two  things  more  especially  re- 
markable ;  to  wit,  the  description,  and  the  doom  of  wicked 
men.  Their  description  you  have  in  these  words,  that  they 
are  such  as  do  forget  God ;  and  their  doom  is,  that  they 
shall  be  turned  into  hell.  So  that  accordingly  there  are 
two  observations  that  offer  themselves  to  our  vuew  from 
this  scripture. 

First,  That  it  is  the  property  of  wicked  men  to  forget 
God.     And, 

Secondly,  That  it  shall  be  the  portion  of  wicked  men, 
who  forget  God,  to  be  turned  into  hell.  These  two  I  in- 
tend to  handle  together  in  this  order. 

I.  I  shall  show  you  what  we  are  here  to  understand  by 
the  wicked. 

II.  What  by  forgetting  Goi     And  tJien, 

III.  I  shall  evince  unto  you,  that  the}''  are  wicked  per- 
sons who  do  forget  God.     And  then, 

IV.  That  such  wicked  persons  shall  be  turned  into  hell. 
And  so  make  use  and  application  of  the  whole  together. 

I.  I  shall  briefly  show  you  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
these  wicked,  that  the  text  speaks  of.     In  the 

1.  Place,  negatively,  we  are  not  to  understand  by  the 
wicked  here,  all  persons  that  have  sin  in  them.  There  are 
a  sort  of  men  in  the  world,  that  will  confess  themselves 
sinners ;  who  yet  dare  to  acquit  themselves  of  wickedness. 
Thus  David  speaks;  "  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 
and  have  not  wickedly  departed  from  my  God,"  Psal. 
xviii.  21.  Every  man  that  hath  sin  in  him,  is  not  presently 
a  wicked  person. 

2.  We  are  not  to  understand  it  neither  of  only  gross  sin- 
ners. As  we  are  not  to  extend  the  signification  of  th«  word, 
so  as  to  take  in  the  former,  so  nor  must  we  so  much  narrow 
it,  as  to  take  in  only  the  latter.  We  are  not  to  think  that 
they  are  only  spoken  of  as  wicked  ones,  who  live  in  gross 
and  profane  wickedness;  so  as  that  every  one  may  char- 
acterize and  point  at  them  as  wicked  persons.  No,  there 
are  wicked  ones  that  pass  under  the  notion  of  honjest  and 

*  Preached  at  Brixham  January  asid,  165a. 


good  men  according  to  common  estimation ;  and  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  heart-wickedness,  which  is  hidden  and 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  so  as  that  others  can- 
not take  notice  of  it. 

And  therefore,  affirmatively,  by  the  wicked  here  we 
must  understand  unregenerate persons;  whoever  thevare, 
that  are  in  a  state  of  unregeneracy.  Whether  they  be 
open  and  gross  sinners,  or  secret  sinners  only,  it  is  all  one 
for  that:  if  they  be  such  as  the  work  of  rcno\'ation  hath 
not  y€t  passed  upon,  they  are  those  whom  this  scripture 
doth  here  intend  by  wicked  ones. 

II.  In  the  second  place  we  are  to  inquire  what  is  meant 
by  forgetting  of  God.  The  character,  by  which  these 
wicked  persons  in  the  text  are  described,  is,  that  thev  are 
such  as  forget  God.  Wherein  then  does  this  forgetting 
God  consist  1  That  is  what  we  are  next  to  consider.  And 
in  order  to  find  out  what  we  are  to  understand  by  ii,  our 
most  direct  course  will  be  to  consider,  what  is  to  be  stated 
in  opposition  hereunto.  And  it  is  obvious  at  first  sight, 
that  it  is  thinking  of  God  ;  as  not  to  think  of  God,  is  to 
forget  him.  But  here  we  must  a  little  more  particularly 
inquire,  What  is  this  thinking  of  God,  to  which  the  forget- 
ting him  must  be  understood  to  be  opposed  here  1  And, 
negatively, 

1.  We  are  not  to  understand  by  it  a  continual  thinking 
of  God;  that  is  always,  every  moment,  and  without  cea.«- 
ing.  This  you  may  easily  imagine  to  be  impossible,  and 
I  need  say  no  more  of  iL 

2.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  understand  by 
it  neither  a  thinking  of  God  slightly  and  seldom.  Supei-- 
ficial  and  overly  thoughts  of  God  now  and  then,  may  well 
enough  consist  with  that  forgetting  of  God  which  is  here 
spoken  of. 

And  Uierefore,  affirmatively,  this  forgetting  of  God 
stands  in  opposition  to  frequent  and  ordinary,  serious  and 
heart-afiecting,  thoughts  of  God.  That  person  is  here 
spoken  of  as  a  wicked  man  that  forgets  God,  who  does  not 
think  of  him  frequently  and  with  affection  ;  with  fear,  and 
delight,  and  those  affections  that  are  suitable  to  serious 
thoughts  of  God.  "  How  precious  (says  the  Psalmist)  are 
thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God  1  how  great  is  tiie  sum  of 
them!  If  I  should  count  them,  they  are  more  in  number 
than  the  sands  :  when  1  awake  I  am  still  wiili  thee,"  P.«aL 
cxxxix.  17,  18.  These  thoughts  of  God,  of  which  the 
Psalmist  speaks,  are  such  as  God  is  the  object  of;  as 
plainly  appears  from  what  is  added  by  way  of  antithesis, 
"  When  I  awake  I  am  still  with  thee."    My  thoughts  are 
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ever  workins  towards  thee,  as  soon  as  ever  I  awake.  Now 
here  is  this  twofuld  character  of  such  thoughts ;  to  wit,  that 
Ihey  are  precious,  and  they  are  numerous. 

(1.)  They  are  precious  thoughts;  such  as  affect  a  man's 
heart,  and  ravish  the  soul.  Now  in  opposition  to  this,  per- 
sons that  forget  God  have  no  such  thoughts  of  him ;  that 
IS,  they  have  no  joyous,  pleasant,  and  delightful  thoughts 
concerning  God,  such  as  the  Psalmist  speaks  of ;  who  also 
saj's,  "My  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet,  I  will  be 
glad  in  the  Lord,"  Psal.  civ.  34.  So  that  it  is  such  a  for- 
gctfulness  of  God,  which  is  here  spoken  of,  that  stands  in 
opposition  to  such  a  remembrance  of  him  as  reaches  the 
lieart,  takes  the  soul,  and  turns  all  that  is  within  a  man 
towards  God.     And  then, 

(2.)  They  are  numerous  thoughts,  as  well  as  precious 
ones.  They  are  not  only  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  they  are 
frequent  also.  "  If  I  should  count  them  (says  the  Psalm- 
ist) they  are  more  in  number  than  the  sand."  Such  are 
my  thoughts  of  God,  so  frequent  and  numerous,  and  they 
so' flow  into  my  soul,  and  so  often  recur  again  and  again  ; 
that  if  I  go  to  count  them,  I  may  as  well  attempt  to  count 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore :  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them  ! 
Now  it  is  in  opposition  to  such  thoughts  of  God  that  this 
forgetfulness  must  be  understood.  They  are  forgetful  of 
God  ;  the  wicked  persons,  whom  the  text  speaks  of,  who 
have  not  such  thoughts  of  God  frequently  recurring  upon 
their  spirits,  so  as  to  affect  and  ravish  them,  as  you  heard 
before.  And  thus  you  see  what  this  forgetfulness  of  God 
is,  which  the  Psalmist  speaks  of.  The  next  thing  that  is 
now  to  be  done  is, 

III.  To  show  you  the  connexion  between  these  two 
things,  which  have  been  opened  to  you  ;  or  to  evince,  that 
those  who  have  no  such  thoughts  of  God,  as  these  which 
we  speak  of,  are  wicked  persons.  So  you  see  the  text 
plainly  represents  the  matter  ;  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turn- 
ed into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God."  Why, 
to  forget  God,  and  to  be  a  wicked  person,  is  all  one.  And 
these  two  things  will  abundantly  evince  the  truth  of  this 
assertion:  namely,  that  this  forgetfulness  of  God  excludes 
the  prime  and  main  essentials  of  religion ;  and  also  in- 
cludes in  it  the  highest  and  most  heinous  pieces  of  wick- 
edness, and  therefore  must  needs  denominate  the  subject, 
a  wicked  person. 

1.  Forgetfulness  of  God  excludes  the  chief  and  main 
essentials  of  all  religion.  I  shall  instance  in  a  few  which 
vou  will  easily  discern,  at  first  sight,  a  forgetfulness  of 
God  must  necessarily  exclude.     As, 

(1.)  It  excludes  the  esteem  and  love  of  God,  as  our 
highest  happiness,  and  chief  good.  It  is  a  plain  case,  that 
this  is  a  most  essentia]  part  of  religion;  and  you  will  easily 
acknowledge,  that  he  must  needs  be  a  wicked  man  with  a 
witness  that  doth  not  esteem  God,  nor  love  him  as  his 
chief  good.  To  esteem  God  as  our  highest  happiness  is 
(o  take  him  for  our  God;  and  the  man  that  doth  not  this, 
disowns  God  as  none  of  his.  For  when  you  say,  "  God 
is  our  God,  and  we  are  his  people,"  what  do  you  mean  by 
it  1  Do  you  mean  only  the  name  of  God,  without  any  re- 
lation to  him  as  3four  chief  and  highest  good  ?  is  that  all  1 
Why,  if  there  be  any  thing  beyond  a  bare  name,  where  or 
what  is  if?  You  must  say  it  is  this;  "  God  is  my  portion, 
happiness,  and  delight;  he  it  is  whom  I  esteem, "and  love, 
beyond  all  the  things  of  this  world."  Nothing  else  can  be 
a  taking  or  owning  God  to  be  your  God.  This  is  the  very 
sum  of  all  that  God  doth  require  from  any  people  that 
would  be  related  to  him  and  own  him  for  their  God. 
"  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of 
thee  1  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his 
"vays  and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
111  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul,"  Deut.  x.  12.  "  Other- 
wise," as  if  he  had  said,  "you  disown  all  relation  to  me." 
If  it  be  not  thus,  you  are  never  to  reckon  me  as  your 
God.  If  your  hearts  and  souls  and  strength  do  not  run 
out  in  love  to  me,  you  are  none  of  mine,  and  I  am  none 
of  yours."  And  God  is  again  on  the  same  terms  with  his 
people.  "  Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  will  testify  against 
thee  ;  O  Israel,  if  thou  wilt  hearken  unto  me ;  there  shall 
no  strange  god  be  in  thee,  neither  shalt  thou  worship  any 
sirange  god.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  Psal.  Ixxxi.  8,  9,  10.  The  plain 
tenur  of  this  scripture  is  this.     "  If  you  will  have  anything 


at  all  to  do  with  me,  il  you  pretend  any  obedience  oi 
affection  to  me,  you  must  take  me  alone  to  be  your  God, 
you  must  not  entertain  any  strange  god ;  there  must  be 
no  god  that  must  be  higher  in  j^our  thoughts  than  I,  or 
adored  and  loved  more  than  myself  If  it  be  not  so,  if 
there  are  such  among  you  as  will  not  thus  hearken  to  me, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you."  Thus  it  is  evident,  that 
it  must  needs  be  an  essential  thing  in  religion  for  a  man 
to  love  and  esteem  God  above  all  things ;  he  must  esteem 
him  as  his  highest,  chiefest,  and  most  excellent  good  ;  for 
it  is  such  a  valuing  of  God  that  can  alone  denominate  a 
man  religious. 

And  now  do  but  a  little  consider.  Do  you  think  it 
possible  for  such  an  estimation  or  love  of  God,  as  the 
highest  and  chiefest  good,  to  consist  with  a  forgetting  of 
God  1  Can  a  man  forget  God  from  day  to  day,  in  the  sense 
of  the  text,  and  yet  esteem  and  love  this  God  as  his  highest 
happiness  and  chief  good?  Is  this  possible  1  Can  you 
apprehend  it  to  be  possible,  that  a  man  should  place  the 
top  of  his  felicity  in  God;  and  love  God  above  all  things 
else  in  the  world ;  and  yet  pass  from  day  to  day  and  never 
think  of  him  with  delight  and  pleasure  1  Is  this,  think  you, 
consistent  with  the  esteem  of  God,  as  your  chief  good  1 
You  cannot  be  so  vain  as  to  think  so.  That  man  would 
be  hissed  at  as  a  ridiculous  person,  that  will  say,  "  What 
I  love  above  all  things  in  the  world,  I  never  use  to  think 
of.  I  love  God  better  than  any  thing,  but  he  hath  no 
place  in  my  thoughts ;  I  never  think  of  him ;  I  can  pass 
on  from  day  to  daj'^,  and  never  have  a  serious  thought  of 
him."  Is  this  possible  1  You  see  what  the  love  of  God 
in  the  soul  doth  carry  in  it,  namely,  a  remembrance  of  him, 
in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  "  The  desire  of  our 
soul  is  unto  thee,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  thy  name," 
ver.  8.  That  person  would  be  scorned  as  a  most  absurd 
wretch,  that  would  ever  offer  to  pretend  such  a  thing  unto 
God,  as  to  say,  "  Lord,  I  desire  to  love  thee  above  all 
things  in  the  world,  and  yd  I  never  think  of  thee;  it  is 
very  seldom  that  thou  hast  any  place  at  all  in  my  thoughts." 

This  is  the  most  absurd,  self-conceited  speech  that  can 
be  imagined.  None  that  have  any  wit  at  all,  but  know 
that  if  they  have  any  understanding  of  God,  their  souls  do 
earnestly  and  vehemently  flow  forth  in  love  and  desires  to 
God.  Our  Lord  saj'^s,  "  Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven — for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart 
be  also,"  Matt.  vi.  20,  21.  Lay  up  your  treasures  in 
heaven,  that  is,  in  God  ;  let  God  be  your  treasure. 
You  know  what  a  man  counts  his  treasure ;  why,  it  is  that 
which  is  most  dear  and  precious  to  him  ;  most  valued  by 
him,  and  loved  above  all  things  else.  A  man  will  count 
nothing  his  treasure,  but  what  he  holds  in  great  esteem. 
Let  3'our  treasure  then,  says  Christ,  be  in  heaven  ;  that  is, 
let  God  who  is  in  heaven,  who  there  makes  known  his 
glorious  presence,  that  is  enjoyed  by  saints  and  angels,  and 
which  we  expect  to  enjoy,  let  him  be  your  treasure.  And 
where  our  treasure  is,  there  will  our  hearts  be.  What  you 
esteem  and  love  beyond  all  things,  your  hearts  will  be 
continually  working  to,  and  your  spirits  flow  that  way. 
It  is  a  mere  absurd  vanity  to  talk  of  having  a  treasure  in 
God,  if  a  man's  heart  be  not  with  him.  As  she  said  to 
Samson,  "  How^  canst  thou  say,  I  love  thee,  when  thine 
heart  is  not  with  me,"  Judg.  xvi.  1.5.  So  the  soul  is  apt 
to  say,  it  loves  God,  and  counts  him  its  treasures,  and 
highest  happiness,  when,  alas  !  the  heart  is  not  with  him. 
We  find  that  a  light  esteeming  of  God  is  the  same  thing 
with  forgetting  him,  and  those  expressions  are  used  as 
synonymous  by  Moses.  "  Jeshurun  forsook  God  that 
made  him,  and  he  lightly  esteemed  the  rock  of  his  salva- 
tion." Deut.  xxxii.  15.  And  then  presently  it  follows, 
"  Of  the  rock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  unmindful,  and  hast 
forgotten  God  that  formed  thee,"  ver.  18.  Thus  to  make  a 
light  account  of  God  is  the  same  thing  as  to  forget  him  ;  and 
therefore  that  person  has  never  yet  set  one  foot  towards 
religion,  who  hath  not  yet  made  God  his  chief  happiness, 
the  only  joy  and  delight  of  his  soul.  Therefore  this  is  one 
thing,  that  forgetfulness  of  God  doth  exclude  the  estimation 
and  love  of  God,  as  our  portion  and  chief  good. 

(2.)  Forgetfulness  of  God  excludes  dependance  on  God 
as  our  strength,  and  the  life  and  stay  of  our  souls;  which 
is  also  a  most  essential  piece  of  religion.  That  man  knows 
nothing  at  all  practically  in  matters  of  religion,  that  does 
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not.  live  in  a  continual  dependance  upon  God  as  the  life, 
anii  strength,  and  s-upporl  of  the  soul.  They  are  spoken 
of  as  persons  who  cannot  possibly  obtain  salvation,  while 
in  their  present  .state,  who  are  not  yet  come  to  that  believ- 
ing in  God,  which  carries  the  whole  heart  to  acquiesce,  and 
rest,  and  centre  in  God.  "  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  But  how  shall  they  call 
on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  V  Rom.  x.  13, 
14.  Calling  upon  God  is  a  thing  essentially  necessary 
unto  salvation,  and  believing  in  him  is  indispensably 
necessary  unto  calling  upon  him.  It  is  put  foi'  the  whole 
worship  of  God;  and  it  is  impo.ssible  for  a  soul  ever  thus 
to  call  upon  God  ;  that  is,  to  worship  him,  to  live  subject 
to  him,  and  be  devoted  and  given  up  to  him,  who  doth 
not  believe  in  him.  And  this  believing  in  God  respects 
him  as  the  stay  and  strength  of  a  man's  soul.  It  plainly 
implies  a  sensibleness  of  its  being  utterly  impossible  that 
I  should  subsist  or  live  without  God  ;  and  supposes  a 
constant  reliance  upon  him  as  my  God,  who  is  my  very 
life  and  strength.  And  therefore  you  find  how  those  who 
do  not  so,  are  derided  by  the  Psalmist.  "  The  righteous 
shall  see  and  fear,  and  sha..  laugh  at  him :  Lo  I  this  is  the 
man  that  made  not  God  his  strength,  but  trusted  in  the 
abundance  of  his  riches,  and  strengthened  himself  in  his 
wickedness.  But  I  am  like  a  green  olive-tree,  in  the  house 
of  God  ;  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  for  ever  and  ever," 
Psal.  lii.  6,  7,  8.  The  soul  that  is  truly  religious  is  by 
trust  so  planted  into  the  very  mercy  of  God,  as  I  may 
speak,  that  there  it  is  rooted,  and  sprouts  as  a  tree  doth,  in 
the  soul  that  bears  it.  But  they  are  outcasts,  and  a  com- 
pany of  profane  irreligious  wretches,  that  do  not  thus  trust 
in  God,  and  make  him  the  stay  and  support  of  their  souls. 
"  Lo,  this  is  the  man  that  made  not  God  his  strength  !" 
It  is  remarkable  to  see  in  how  ludicrous  a  way  such  per- 
sons are  spoken  of,  as  if  they  were  to  be  hissed  out  of  the 
creation.  "  Lo,  there  is  a  man  that  lives  without  God  ;  a 
person  not  fit  to  be  numbered  among  men  !  Away  with 
him  as  a  most  ridiculous  wretch,  who  thinks  to  live  with- 
out slaying  upon  God !" 

Trust  in  God  then  is  essential  to  religion.  And  do  you 
think  that  this  can  possibly  consist  with  forgetting  Godl 
Can  a  man  trust  in  God,  as  the  stay  and  support  of  his 
life,  of  whom  he  is  unmindful  1  who  can  pass  one  day 
after  another,  and  never  vouchsafe  him  a  serious  thought  1 
Trust  in  God  is  a  continual  thing.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  to  be  exercised  without  intermission,  but  that  it  is  an 
habitual  dependance.  And  therefore  it  is  said,  "  The  just 
shall  live  by  faith,"  Heb.  x.  38.  We  live  by  breathing, 
and  it  will  not  serve  our  turn  to  breathe  to-day,  and  live 
by  that  breath  many  days  hereafter.  No,  that  which  we 
live  by  is  a  continual  thing.  And  thus  the  just  shall  live 
by  a  continual  reliance  and  dependance  on  God  ;  which 
implies  a  mindfulness  of  him.  When  the  P,salmi.st  speaks 
of  that  trust  which  he  reposed  in  God,  he  speaks  of  it  in 
this  language ;  "  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me, 
because  he  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be  moved," 
Psal  xvi.  8.  Here  was  a  continual  minding  of  God. 
What  is  it  to  have  God  always  before  us,  but  to  have  him 
the  prime  and  the  principle  object  of  our  thoughts  1  so  as 
that  there  is  nothing  on  which  our  eye  doth  so  much  fix  as 
it  doth  on  God,  And  this  stands  with  that  conjunction, 
or  that  dependance  which  the  soul  has  on  God.  So  again, 
"  Mine  eyes  are  ever  towards  the  Lord,  for  he  shall  pluck 
my  feet  out  of  the  net,"  xxv.  15.  That  is,  my  reliance  is 
upon  God ;  mine  eye  is  continually  towards  him,  and  I 
have  him  ever  in  my  thoughts.  It  is  he  in  whom  I  live, 
and  from  whom  I  have  all  my  expectation.  Thus  it  is 
impossible  that  a  man  should  be  in  this  sense  a  religious 
person,  who  is  forgetful  of  God  ;  since  he  who  thinks  not 
upon  him,  cannot  be  supposed  to  depend  upon  him  as  the 
life  and  strength  of  his  soul. 

(3.)  Forgetfulness  of  God  excludes  also  the  fear  of  God ; 
and  that  awful  subjection  unto  his  laws  and  commands, 
as  our  rule,  wherein  the  soul  should  continually  live :  and 
this  is  too  an  esseniial  part  of  religion,  as  is  well  known  to 
all  that  understand  any  thing  of  religion.  Can  he  ever  be 
said  to  be  a  religious  man  ihat  doth  not  live  in  the  fear  of 
God  1  Why,  it  is  so  essential  a  piece  of  religion,  thai  the 
Scripture  doth  often  call  all  religion  by  that  very  thing,  the 
fear  of  Grod      And  hence  it  is  also,  that  you  find  all  wick- 


edness summed  up  in  this  very  expression  ;  "  There  is  no 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,"  Rom.  iii.  18.  The  apostle 
had  been  describing  a  wicked  man  at  large,  out  of  some  of 
the  Psalms,  (xiv.  liii.  &c.)  and  this  is  that  which  he  gathers 
up  as  the  whole  of  that  wickedness  he  had  been  painting 
out ;  to  wit,  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 
They  are  wicked  persons  with  a  witness  that  do  not  fear 
God,  that  live  withcjul  having  any  fear  of  God  belore  their 
eyes.  And  must  not  forgetfulness  of  God  necessarily  ex- 
clude the  fear  of  God  1  What  1  can  any  man  be  said  to 
fear  him,  whom  he  thinks  not  of?  to  fear  God  when  he 
minds  him  not,  when  he  hath  him  not  in  all  his  thoughts'? 
Do  but  observe  the  connexion  between  this  passage  and 
the  eleventh  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  quoted  out  of  the 
Psalms.  "  There  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none 
that  seeketh  after  God."  It  follows,  "  There  is  no  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes."  Indeed  it  is  impossible  it  should; 
if  they  have  no  thoughts  of  God,  if  their  minds  and  under- 
standings be  not  bent  towards  him,  it  is  impossible  they 
should  fear  him.  What !  fear  an  unthought-of  God  1  a 
God  that  a  man  does  not  think  of,  from  day  to  day  1  why, 
it  is  an  absurd  thing  ever  to  be  imagined.  And  therefore 
this  is  a  further  thin?  that  the  forgetfulness  of  God  ex- 
cludes ;  namely,  that  fear  of  God,  and  that  reverential  sub- 
jection that  we  owe  to  his  laws  and  commands,  as  the  rule 
of  our  lives.     And  then  again, 

(4.)  It  excludes  the  intention  of  the  honour  and  glory 
of  God,  as  our  end.  That  man  liath  no  more  religion  in 
him,  than  there  is  in  a  beast,  who  doth  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  life,  design  and  aim  at  the  glory  of 
God,  as  the  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  his  actions. 
You  know  it  is  that,  which  is  required  and  called  for 
from  us  in  every  thing  we  do.  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  1  Cor.  x. 
31.  This  is  a  truth  obvious  to  the  understanding  of  every 
one,  that  every  person  who  is  religious,  intends  and  de- 
signs the  honour  and  glory  of  the  great  God,  as  the  ulti- 
mate and  chief  end  of  the  ordinary  actions  of  his  life.  So 
as  if  a  man  should  come  and  ask  him,  "  For  what  is  it  that 
you  are  going  about  this  business,  and  those  affairs;  and 
what  end  have  you  in  what  you  do  V  he  will  say,  "  That 
I  may  honour  and  glorify  God  in  so  doing."  This  is  reli- 
gion. So  then  it  is  not  enough  to  bespeak  a  man  religious, 
to  do  things  that  are  in  their  own  nature  honest  and  just, 
and  not  liable  to  exception  ;  but  to  do  them  designedly  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  great  God,  as  his  end.  Now 
do  but  consider.  Can  a  man  do  so,  and  not  think  of 
God  1  Can  it  ever  be  rationally  said  of  any  one  of  you, 
that  you  live  from  day  to  day  in  the  service  of  the  great 
God,  and  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  his  great  name,  as 
the  chief  and  principal  thing  you  desisrn  in  your  whole 
life;  when  3^ou  do  not,  from  day  to  day,  think  of  God  1 
do  not  from  morning  to  night  take  up  one  serious  thousht 
of  God  1  Why,  your  own  hearts  will  tell  you  it  is  uuerly 
impossible;  and  a  man  is  nothing  in  religion,  who  does 
not  come  up  to  this;  who  does  not  make  the  glory  of  God 
the  ultimate  end  of  his  affairs,  and  the  actions  of  his  life. 

Thus  you  see  that  forgetfulness  of  God  excludes  the 
principal  and  essential  parts  of  religion.  It  implies,  that 
a  man  doth  neither  esteem,  nor  value,  the  all  sufficiency 
and  holiness  of  God,  as  his  happiness  and  portion;  nor 
doih  he  trust  in  the  power  and  omnipotence  of  God,  as  his 
strength  and  support;  nor  doth  he  fear  him,  nor  live  in 
subjection  to  his  laws  and  commands,  as  his  rule  ;  nor 
doth  he  aim  at  the  glory  of  God,  as  his  end  :  therefore 
every  one  who  thus  forgets  God,  must  certainly  be  a 
wicked  person. 

2.  Consider  also  what  is  included  in  this  forgetfulness 
of  God.  As  it  excludes  the  main  essentials  of  religion, 
why  so  truly  it  does  include  the  most  horrid  and  heinous 
pieces  of  wickedness  that  3'ou  can  think  of.  I  shall  in- 
stance, very  briefl}^  in  a  few. 

(1.)  It  includes"  worldliness  and  earthly-mindedness. 
The  ,<oul,  though  forgetful  of  God,  is  not  idle.  If  God  is 
not  the  object  of  a  man's  thoughts  and  aflections.  some- 
thing else  is.  They  do  not  want  an  object.  They  find 
something  else  to  employ  themselves  about,  when  they 
thus  forget  God  and  shut  him  out  of  their  thoughts.  For 
much  is  evidently  implied  in  this  scripture;  "  Many  walk 
of  whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even 
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weeping  that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  God  is  their  belly,  and 
whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things," 
Philip,  iii.  18,  19.  Observe  those  very  persons  who  are 
here  spoken  of  as  minding  earthly  things,  are  also  said  to 
be  such  as  have  chosen  to  themselves  another  god.  Their 
god  is  their  belly.  This  we  are  not  to  understand  strictly, 
but  in  a  large  sense;  to  wit,  their  sensual  appetite.  Their 
belly  is  their  god;  and  accordingly  they  mind  earthly 
things,  and  their  hearts  are  quite  taken  off  from  God.  And 
do  not  think  this  is  a  light  piece  of  wickedness,  to  live  a 
whole  life's  time  in  this  manner ;  especially  under  the 
Gospel,  and  the  profession  of  the  Christian  name.  The 
apostle  as  it  were  weeps  over  it.  It  is  a  thing,  saith  he, 
that  I  cannot  think  of  without  passion  and  tears;  to  see 
a  company  of  wretches  that  call  themselves  Christians, 
and  profess  themselves  to  be  so,  who  yet  are  the  enemies 
of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  they  are  apparently  such,  for  they 
mind  earthly  things.  This  then  is  one  thing  that  forget- 
fulness  of  God  includes,  namely,  earth ly-mindedn ess; 
which  is  the  most  horrid  wickedness  you  can  think  of,  for 
it  stands  in  most  direct  opposition  to  God  ;  and  therefore 
covetousness  is  called  idolatry,  or  a  taking  another  god. 
And  then  again, 

(2.)  It  included  enmity  against  God.  It  is  a  plain  case ; 
if  men  from  day  to  day  forget  God,  it  is  because  they  hate 
him,  and  cannot  endure  the  thoughts  of  him.  It  is  ex- 
pressly spoken  of  some,  that  "they  liked  not  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledge,"  Rom.  i.  28.  What  is  it  to  re- 
tain God  in  our  knowledge,  but  to  have  frequent  actual 
thoughts  about  him  1  such  as  I  have  already  spoken  of, 
numerous  and  affecting  thoughts.  This  is  to  retain  God 
in  our  knowledge.  But  can  they  be  said  to  do  so,  who 
do  not  think  of  God "?  who  have  no  actual  thoughts  of 
God,  from  day  to  day  1  And  why  is  this?  Because  they 
do  not  like  them.  The  thoughts  of  God  are  grating,  griev- 
ous, and  annoying  to  their  spirits ;  and  therefore  it  is  they 
do  not  think  of  him,  because  they  do  not  love  to  think  of 
him.  This  must  needs  be  so,  especially  considering  the 
case  of  such  persons  under  the  Gospel.  God  is  ever  be- 
fore their  eyes,  they  cannot  look  any  way  but  they  must 
see  God  shining  upon  them.  He  is  shining  upon  them 
in  his  creatures,  in  his  providences,  but  especially  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel  of  his  Son  ;  and  yet  these  persons 
will  not  now  mind  God,  nor  take  notice  of  him.  What  is 
the  reason  of  it  1  They  do  not,  because  they  will  not ;  or 
because  their  hearts  cannot  bear  it.  "  Oh  !  take  away 
God  from  my  thoughts !  take  him  away  from  my  soul ! 
It  is  a  burden,  a  pressure  on  my  spirit !  I  cannot  bear  the 
thoughts  of  God."  Thus  says  the  apostle  ;  "  They  that 
are  after  the  flesh,  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh  ;  but 
they  that  are  after  the  Spirit,  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  For 
to  be  carnally-minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually-mind- 
ed is  life  and  peace.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God,"  Rom.  viii.  5,  6,  7.  Do  but  observe  here ;  he  tells 
us  that  they  who  are  after  the  flesh,  or  carnally-minded, 
will  not  mind  any  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and 
that  it  is  to  be  resolved  into  this,  namely,  that  a  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God.  And  it  is  a  plain  case  that 
such  a  one  must  be  an  enemy  to  him.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
he  minds  the  things  of  the  earth  and  of  flesh  ;  and  will  not 
look  after  God,  nor  spend  any  thoughts  about  him.  No, 
he  will  rather  choose  to  live  upon  dirt,  and  feed  upon 
trash ;  and  to  .spend  thoughts  and  affections  upon  things 
that  are  as  vile  as  earth  and  dung.  And  if  such  persons 
would  but  consult  their  hearts  they  would  And  it  so.  For, 
alas  !  when  you  are  alone,  and  retired,  have  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  think  of  God,  (as  upon  such  a  day  as  this 
especially,  when  you  have  no  other  business  but  to  think 
upon  him, ")  pray  consider,  which  way  do  your  thoughts 
run "?  Can  you  say,  it  is  God  that  is  the  object  of  your 
thoughts  and  affections?  that  upon  such  a  day  as  this, 
they  are  from  morning  to  night  taken  up  about  nothing 
else  but  God  1  You  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  think 
of  God  ;  and  if  your  thoughts  decline,  and  turn  aside 
after  covetousness  and  the  things  of  this  world,  what  is 
this  but  a  plain  enmity  against  him  1    And  this  is  what 
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the  hearts  of  men  say ;  they  rather  choose  the  most  des- 
picable, base  objects  to  spend  their  thoughts  upon,  than 
about  God.  And  is  it,  think  you,  a  light  piece  of  wick- 
edness for  a  man  to  have  such  an  enmity  in  his  heart 
against  God  1    And  then  again, 

(3.)  In  the  third  place,  forgetfulne.ss  of  God  includes  in 
it  plainly  a  contempt  of  him  ;  or  implies  that  we  have  a 
base,  low,  dishonourable  esteem  of  God.  It  is  said  (in 
the  psalm  next  to  that  in  which  is  my  text)  of  the  wicked 
man,  that  "  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts,"  Psal.  x.  4. 
The  wicked  wretch  passes  from  day  to  day,  and  never  af- 
fords God  a  serious  thought,  nor  allows  him  a  place  th  re. 
And  what  is  the  reason  of  it  1  Why  the  Psalmist  puts  it 
plainly  upon  an  open  manifest  contempt  of  God.  "  Where- 
fore (saith  he)  doth  the  wicked  contemn  God  V  ver.  13. 
He  speaks,  as  indeed  the  interrogation  imports,  with  a 
kind  of  passion.  Oh  !  wherefore  is  it  1  what  heart  can 
think  of  a  reason,  why  any  man  should  presume  to  contemn 
God  1  In  short,  their  taking  low  base  things  into  their 
thoughts  while  they  shut  out  God,  plainly  proceeds  fi'om  a 
contempt  of  him,  and  because  they  despise  him  in  their 
own  hearts.     And, 

(4.)  To  add  no  more,  forgetfulness  of  God  implies 
atheism  ;  which  involves  in  it  all  wickedness,  as  being  the 
root  and  bottom  of  all.  Persons  who  forget  God,  plainly 
deny  in  their  own  hearts  that  there  is  such  a  one ;  who 
ought  to  be  the  highest  supreme  object  of  their  thoughts 
and  affections.  This  evidently  appears  from  the  connex- 
ion of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  psalm,  with  the  fol- 
lowing verses.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is 
no  God.  They  are  corrupt,  they  have  done  abominable 
works.  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand 
and  seek  God."  And  the  report  you  have  is  this :  "  They 
are  all  gone  aside ;  they  are  altogether  become  filthy ;  there 
is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one."  There  is  not  a  person 
to  be  found  among  all  these  wretches  that  understands,  or 
seeks  after  God  ;  or  hath  any  serious  thoughts  or  consider- 
ation about  him.  And  what  is  the  reason  of  all  this  1 
Why,  like  fools  as  they  are,  they  have  said  in  their  hearts, 
that  there  is  no  God  :  and  hence  it  is  that  their  minds  and 
understandings  have  quite  forgotten,  and  given  over  to  look 
towards  him ;  whereas  "  he  that  comes  to  God  must  believe 
that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  dili- 
gently seek  him,"  Heb.  xi.  6.  They  are  corrupted  within 
themselves,  and  then  surmise  that  there  is  no  such  Being 
to  whom  they  are  accountable;  and  therefore  they  live 
securely,  neglecting  and  forgetting  him,  from  day  to  day, 
through  their  whole  life.  There  is  also  a  like  connexion 
in  the  fiftieth  psalm,  towards  the  latter  end.  "  These 
things  hast  thou  done  (having  summed  up  a  great  many 
kinds  of  wickedness  before  in  the  preceding  verses)  and  I 
kept  silence.  Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such 
a  one  as  thyself;  but  I  will  reprove  thee  and  set  them  in 
order  before  thine  eyes.  Now  consider  this,  ye  that  forget 
God !"  To  deny  any  of  God's  essential  attributes,  is  to 
take  away  his  being.  To  say,  that  he  is  not  so  holy,  as  to 
hate  sin ;  that  he  is  not  so  just,  as  to  revenge  and  punish 
sinners;  is  to  say,  that  he  is  not. 

Well !  this  you  see  is  connected  with  forgetting  of  God. 
But  this  God  whom  you  slight,  and  make  so  little  reckon- 
ing of;  this  God,  I  say,  will  reprove  you.  And  I  pray, 
consider,  ye  that  forget  God,  who  have  all  this  while  looked 
upon  him  as  if  he  was  like  the  idols  of  this  world,  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  he  will  set  your  sins  in  order 
before  your  faces. 

And  thus  I  have  evinced  to  you  this  truth,  that  they  are 
wicked  persons  who  forget  God  ;  which  is  evidenced  thus : 
to  wit,  forgetfulness  of  God  excludes  all  religion,  and  also 
includes  all  wickedness  ;  and  what  would  you  have  more  1 
It  must  needs  then  denominate  such  a  person,  who  lives 
in  the  guilt  of  it,  a  wicked  person  with  a  witness ;  since 
it  grasps  within  its  compass  all  wickedness,  and  shuts  out 
all  religion,  t 

IV.  The  fourth  thing  propounded  to  be  spoken  to,  was 
this;  namely.  That  these  wicked  persons,  who  thus  live 
in  a  forgetfulness  of  God,  must  be  turned  into  hell.     I 

b  If  any  should  find  this  discourse  too  long  to  be  read  at  once,  particularlir 
in  families,  here  is  a  proper  resting-place. 
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shall  touch  briefly  upon  it,  ana  so  close  with  a  few  words 
of  application.  As  it  is  the  property  of  the  wicked  man 
to  forget  God,  so  it  must  be  his  portion  to  be  turned  into 
hell.  The  eviction  of  ihis  will  be  easily  evident  from  con- 
sidering these  three  things  only — 1.  It  is  most  consonant 
to  the  justice  of  God  that  thus  it  should  be — 2.  It  is  most 
agreeable  to  his  law ;  and — 3.  It  is  most  serviceable  to  his 
honour  and  glory. 

1.  The  justice  of  God  doth  require  this;  that  those 
persons,  who  live  in  this  world  forgetful  of  God,  should 
at  last  be  turned  into  hell.  If  God  be  just  he  must  deal 
in  this  manner  with  a  company  of  rebels  ;  who  never  take 
notice  of  him  all  their  days,  and  shut  him  out  of  their 
hearts  and  thoughts.  What!  can  the  highest  God,  the 
eternal  Majesty,  suffer  such  an  affront  as  this  from  base 
dirt  and  earth,  and  never  take  vengeance  1  Is  God  un- 
righteous who  taketh  vengeance  1  (Rom.  iii.  5.)  as  the 
apostle  speaks  in  this  case.  No,  undoubtedly.  But  I  can- 
not stand  now  to  insist  on  particulars. 

2.  It  is  agreeable  to  his  law  that  God  should  thuspuni.sh 
the  wicked.  It  is  one  and  the  self-same  law  that  is  a  rule 
of  duty  to  us,  and  which  by  the  Divine  appointment  is  a 
rule  of  judgment  unto  him.  And  this  righteous  law  hath 
determined,  that  they  who  thus  sm,  must  be  thus  punished. 
For  this  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  text  itself.  "  The 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that 
forget  God."  The  law  of  God  hath  expressly  provided  in 
this  case  ;  so  that  if  any  man  should  now  think  to  put  in 
his  exception  against  this  determination  of  God,  alas  !  it 
must  be  said  to  him:  "  Vain  wretch,  it  is  now  too  late  ! 
This  law  was  made  long  ago;  before  thou  wert  born,  or 
heard  of  in  the  world,  and  ever  since  the  world  was.  And 
dost  thou  think  a  law  shall  be  repealed  in  a  way  of  favour 
to  a  most  rebellious  wretch,  which  the  sovereign  eternal 
God  had  established  before  the  ages  of  the  world;  (hat  it 
might  be  a  fundamental  and  invariable  rule  of  God's  pro- 
ceedings even  to  the  end  of  it  1  Alas  !  it  cannot  be."  God 
hath  decreed  many  thousand  years  ago  this  law  ;  that  they 
who  do  forget  him,  shall  be  turned  into  hell  without  mer- 
cy. And  if  this  be  their  continual  state  and  frame  with- 
out a  change,  it  must  needs  be  thus  with  them.  There 
is  no  alteration  in  this  case ;  for  "  God  is  not  a  man 
that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that  he  should 
repent,  (heathen  Balaam  knew  so  much  of  God  as  that 
came  to.)  Hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  if?  or 
hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  1"  Numb. 
xxiii.  19. 

3.  And  again  in  the  third  place,  it  is  most  serviceable  to 
his  glory  and  honottr,  that  thus  it  should  be  ;  I  mean,  that 
those  who  persist,  and  go  on  to  the  last  in  a  forgetfulness 
of  God,  should  be  turned  into  hell.  For  what  gloiy  hath 
he  otherwise  of  them  1  "  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things 
for  hiniself ;  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil," 
Prov.  xvi.  4.  He  will  punish  them  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, because  they  are  the  most  perverse  creatures  that 
ever  came  out  of  his  hands.  He  hath  made  them  for  the 
day  of  wrath,  as  the  wise  man  speaks;  and  there  is  no 
other  way  for  the  Lord  to  have  his  honour  and  glory  of 
those  persons.*^  See  to  this  purpose  what  is  spoken  in  the 
words  immediately  before  the  text ;  "  The  Lord  is  known 
by  the  judgment  which  he  executeth :"  and  then  it  follows, 
"  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations 
that  forget  God."  And  why  must  this  be  1  Because  God 
will  never  else  be  known  by  them.  Here  they  live  so 
many  years  in  the  world,  and  God  shows  himself  by  his 
creatures,  by  his  providences,  and  by  his  ordinances;  and 

c  The  learned  autlior  seeni.s,  almost  every  where,  to  mu'te  texts  of  Pcripfiire 
with  great  propriety,  and  n  wnerallv  very  happy  and  jiidirimis  in  liis  ricsranls 
upon  them  ;  of  which  all  his  poslhinndiis  di-roiir<.'S  (as  well  a.s  Iho^.- piil  li-hrd 
by  himself)  are  an  abiindn;il  testimony  ;  iioiwiihs'anilintr  thr  lilnily  hr  allow- 
ed himself,  and  the  familiar  fre.'doin  with  wliich  he  di'livi-rcd.  ih.'m.  without 
wntten  notes  But  th  •  editor  is  ai-iTcliensive,  that  smne  may  In  .k  upon  the 
puotation  of  Ihis  passace  fn>m  .Solomon,  as  an  exception.  It  mrist  he  acknow- 
ledffed,  that  these  words  haw  ollon  lioon  mail.'  iisr  of  in  favour  of  a  very  dis- 
coura^mg  doctrliie :  whi.-h,  ahovo  all  others,  lends  to  enervate  ihe  force  of  all 
the  motivej  and  arjiiments.  that  can  he  made  use  of.  to  engage  persons  to 
attend  to  the  exh  irtaii'ins  to  a  holy  and  relicious  life  And  because  some  may 
imagine  the  a'l'hor,  from  his  comment  on  the  passage,  understood  it  in  the 
sense  h;>re  alhnlwl  to.  w hich  is  e\idently  contrary  to  the  general  strain  and 
tenor  of  his  sentimentj;.  m  all  his  wri'ings.  it  may  not  he  imiiroperto  end.>avoiir 
to  set  It  in  Its  true  point  ol  light,  and  to  show  in  what  sense  the  author  mav  he 
understood 

It  is  very  true,  the  glorv  of  God's  instice  requir<?s  (as  the  author  had  obs»r\ed) 
that  wicked  men  be  pnnished  For  to  suupose  tliat  God  will  make  those  happv 
who  live  in  a  criminal  forgetfulness  of  him.  is  a  kind  of  outragin?  all  his  per- 
fecUons  ;  and  no  more  to  he  imagined  than  that  he  will  make  an  innocent  be- 


they  will  take  no  notice  of  him :  they  spend  away  their 
days,  and  allow  God  none  of  their  thoughts.  "I  cannot 
be  regarded  by  these  creatures,  (saith  God,)  they  do  not 
regard,  nor  take  notice  of  me.  Well !  I  shall  take  my 
leave  of  them.  When  they  come  to  be  turned  into  hell, 
and  to  fall  under  the  pressures  of  everla.'5ting  wrath  and 
misery,  then  they  will  not  forget  God;  then  they  will 
know  the  God  they  never  knew  before;  then  they  will 
remember  him,  though  now^  they  never  think  of  him. 
Let  them  now  try  (saith  God)  whether  they  will  forge/ 
me,  now  that  I  have  thein  under  my  wrath  and  vengeance 
While  they  are  in  this  world,  they  banish  me  out  of  theii 
hearts  and  thoughts  ;  I  cannot  get  one  spare  thought  fron 
them  from  one  day  to  another ;  but  when  they  come  to 
feel  me,  and  the  power  of  my  anger,  they  will  then  know 
that  which  they  would  never  know  before."  Thus  you 
see,  that  God's  justice,  his  law,  and  his  glory  require,  that 
those  wicked  persons  who  forget  God  should  be  turned 
into  hell.  I  shall  close  all  with  some  few  words  of  appli- 
cation. 

I.  We  may  hence  learn,  that  religion  consisting  of  mere 
externals  will  never  save  any  man.  A  person  may  be  a 
wicked  man,  and  liable  to  be  turned  into  hell,  notwith- 
standing any  religion  that  lies  in  mere  outside  show. 
You  see  this  plainly,  that  men  are  liable  to  be  turned  into 
hell  for  their  forgetfulness  of  God.  Why,  a  man  may 
forget  God,  and  yet  live  under  ordinances,  and  under  the 
Gospel.  A  man  may  forget  God,  and  yet  may  be  a  moral 
man,  and  just  and  righteous  in  his  dealings  among  men. 
And  therefore,  it  is  nothing  that  lies  in  mere  externals, 
that  will  either  denominate  a  man  religious,  or  that  will 
save  him  from  perishing.  A  man  may  go  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  all  outside  religion,  and  yet  forget  God;  be 
wicked  all  the  while,  and  so  turned  into  hell  at  last.  And 
therefore,  it  is  a  vanity  for  men  to  deceive  themselves  into 
a  hope,  that  all  is  well  with  them;  and  that  all  shall  go 
well  with  them  at  last,  because  they  are  professors,  and 
enjoy  Gospel  piivileges;  or  because  that  no  man  can  chal- 
lenge them  with  fraud,  injury,  or  wrong  done  to  their 
neighbours.  It  is  a  vain  thing  for  them  to  think  that 
therefore  they  are  safe,  and  in  no  danger.  They  are  all 
the  while  forgelters  of  God,  and  that  is  enough  to  bespeak 
them  wicked;  let  them  in  other  respects  be  what  they 
will.  And  therefore  you  are  to  know,  that  it  is  not  ta- 
king up  a  profession,  or  this  and  that  form  of  religion, 
that  will  entitle  a  soul  to  glory  and  salvation  at  last;  but 
it  must  be  the  having  of  such  a  work  done  upon  the 
heart,  as  will  turn  the  stream  of  a  man's  soul  towards 
God,  and  carry  his  thoughts  and  affections  after  him.  It 
is  this  or  nothing,  that  must  make  you  Christians,  and  save 
you  from  hell. 

It  is  but  too  common  a  vanity  in  these  days,  wherein 
we  live,  for  men  of  carnal  hearts  and  corrupt  minds,  that 
could  never  endure  to  be  at  the  pains  and  expense  to  wait 
upon  God  in  the  way  of  his  ordinances,  in  order  to  have 
their  hearts  thus  changed  and  turned  unto  God ;  it  is,  I 
say,  a  common  vanity  with  such  persons,  to  think  that  all 
their  business,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  and  provide 
for  their  own  safety  and  welfare,  is  to  take  up  a  certain 
form  of  worshipping  and  serving  God.  Alas  I  a  man  may 
perish,  and  go  to  hell,  whatever  form  he  is  of,  if  he  has  a 
carnal  heart;  a  heart  that  doth  not  delight  in  God:  this 
will  be  sufficient  to  damn  a  man  at  last,  let  him  take  what 
course  or  be  of  what  religion  he  will.  And  it  is  a  plain 
case,  it  speaks  an  unsound,  shifting  heart,  which  cannot 
endure  that  such  a  work  as  this  should  be  done,  but  slinks 

ing.  for  instance  an  angel  that  never  fell,  eternally  miserable  out  of  mere  sove- 
reignly and  pleasure.  Neither  n'ason  nor  revelation  represent  llie  Almighty  as 
so  terrible  to  the  innocent,  or  so  easy  to  the  guilty.  l"ut  to  assert  that  wicked 
men,  persisting  in  forgetfiilness  of  God  and  a  course  of  sin.  will  Ih'  punished  in 
the  day  of  wrath  ;  is  to  assert  a  very  great  and  awful  truth,  and  \ery  probably 
is  all  that  the  anilior  meant  by  this  passage.  But  however,  as  llie  learned 
Bishop  I'atrick  observes,  the  sense  of  tlie  place  seems  to  he  this  :  that  God 
makes  use  of  wicked  men.  as  well  as  all  things  else,  to  answer  the  ends  of  his 
providence  in  Ihis  world.  As  f  r  instance  ;  by  the  ambition  oftyrauts  he  inflicts 
those  calamities,  w  hich  he  designs  ui>on  a  wicked  nation  or  peoiile.  But  the 
sense,  afler  all,  needs  not  to  be  so  confined.  God  has  made  all  things  for  him- 
self:  or,  as  the  words  may  lie  rendered,  he  has  made  all  things  to  correspond, 
or  answer  to  each  other  :  yea,  e\(n  the  \i  icked  for  the  day  of  e\il  That  is, 
not  only  to  be  his  -course  or  instrument  of  bringing  calami'ies  upon  others  in 
Ihis  lite,  but  has  suited  .  rd  proportioned  ihe  punishment  i,f  e\il  men  to  their 
deserts  ;  or  has  seitled  the  coniie>i,in  between  vice  and  misey  in  the  world 
to  come :  just  as  he  has  fixed  the  relation  of  virtue  to  fu'ure  happiness  ; 
or,  a.s  it  is  elegantly  expressed,  made  righteousness  and  peace  to  kiss  each 
other. 
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away  from  it.  Such  are  pinching  and  galling  ways  ;  and 
therefore  they  seek  for  ease  and  rest  some  other  way,  and 
for  a  cheaper  method  of  getting  to  heaven ;  as  if  going  into 
such  a  party  would  save  a  man.  Why,  alas!  it  will  not 
do  it.  It  miKst  be  a  change  wrouglit  upon  the  heart  and 
soul,  that  will  take  it  off  from  this  world,  and  pitch  it  upon 
God  ;  if  we  would  have  an  interest  in  him,  or  live  in  his 
blessedness  another  day.  There  are  those,  who  are  like 
the  persons  Saint  Paul  speaks  of  to  Timoth}'.  "  The  time 
(says  he)  will  come,  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doc- 
trine ;  but  after  their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap  to  them- 
selves teachers,  having  itching  ears;  and  they  shall  turn 
away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  imto 
fables,"  2  Tim.  iv.  3,  4.  Thus  it  is  with  many  wretched 
souls  in  the  ways  of  God :  while  they  have  been  walking 
in  them,  it  may  be  they  have  been  barren  and  unfruitful, 
through  their  carnal  hearts,  which  cannot  endure  to  have 
any  thing  done  to  the  purpose ;  therefore  they  desire  to 
find  an  easier  way  than  this.  They  run  to  other  teachers, 
having  itching  ears;  and  think  of  going  to  heaven  upon 
other  terms,  by  only  taking  up  other  forms,  and  changing 
ihe  wa)'  of  their  religion.  This  speaks  a  heart  to  be  un- 
sound ;  as  it  is  a  .sign  of  an  unsound  body,  that  can  rest 
itself  in  no  posture,  but  lies  tumbling  and  tossing  in  the 
bed.  It  hath  rest  no  where;  when  it  hath  rolled  one  way 
to  another,  it  must  come  back  to  the  same  pitch  and  pos- 
ture it  was  in  before.  Why,  the  man  is  not  well !  alas  ! 
the  fault  is  not  in  the  bed,  but  the  body ;  it  is  because  the 
body  is  not  well,  but  unsound  and  unhealthy,  that  it  can- 
not rest.  And  so  men  under  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation  cannot  find  rest  to  themselves.  They  cannot 
indeed  find  fault  with  them;  but  they  have  fleshly  carnal 
hearts,  that  cannot  endure  any  thing  should  be  done  to 
change,  and  turn  them  unto  God;  and  therefore  they  seek 
out  new  ways,  that  they  may  get  to  heaven  in  a  cheaper 
and  an  easier  manner.  And  if  such  souls  have  a  mind  to 
go  in  those  ways,  that  were  never  known  or  heard  of  be- 
fore, for  so  many  ^^ears,  they  will  not  find  what  they  seek. 
For,  alas !  a  carnal  heart  will  carry  its  own  pest  and  trouble 
about  it,  wherever  it  goes :  and  they  will  be  forced  either 
to  say  at  last,  the  old  way  of  real  religion  is  best ;  or  else 
they  will  cast  off  all  religion,  and  there  will  be  the  end,  as 
experience  in  this  case  doth  abundantly  witness. 

II.  As  this  plainly  instructs  us,  that  religion,  lying  in 
externals  only,  will  never  save  a  man ;  so  it  informs  us 
also,  that  wickedness,  lying  in  the  heart  and  thoughts,  will 
abundantly  suffice  to  damn  a  man.  And  this  is  no  strange 
doctrine ;  at  least  it  should  not  seem  to  any  that  have  ever 
read  the  Bible,  and  know  what  belongs  to  true  religion. 
Do  not  you  know,  that  the  heart  and  the  thoughts  are  the 
prime  and  principal  spring  of  that  wickedness  that  ruins 
souls  and  turns  them  into  hell  for  ever  1  "  Out  of  the  heart 
(says  Christ)  proceed  evil  thoughts ;"  (Matt.  xv.  19.)  and 
these  speak  a  man  defiled,  make  him  wicked,  and  turn 
him  into  hell  at  last.  Observe  also  this  scripture:  "O 
Jerusalem,  wash  thine  heart  from  wickedness,  that  thou 
mayest  be  saved:  how  long  shall  thy  vain  thoughts  lodge 
within  theel"  Jer.  iv.  14.  Wickedness  and  vain  thoughts 
here  are  parallel  expressions,  which  expound  one  another. 
That  wickedness,  of  which  the  prophet  speaks,  consists  in 
the  vanity  of  the  thoughts :  and  those  are  a  man's  vainest 
and  most  wicked  thoughts,  that  run  beside  God;  and  have 
not  him  for  their  object,  nor  terminate  upon  him.  There- 
fore wash  thine  heart  from  this  wickedness,  for  certainly 
else  there  will  be  no  salvation  for  thee.  Alas!  thou  art  a 
damned  man,  a  lost  creature,  if  thine  heart  be  not  washed 
from  this  wickedness  of  the  thoughts.  "  Repent  therefore 
of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  God  if  perhaps  the 
thought  of  thine  heart  maybe  forgiven  thee,"  Acts  viii.22. 
In  short,  to  exclude  God  out  of  our  thoughts,  and  not  to 
let  him  have  a  place  there;  not  to  mind,  nor  think  upon 
God  ;  is  the  greatest  wickedness  of  the  thoughts  that  can 
be.  And  therefore,  though  you  cannot  say  of  such  a  one, 
he  will  be  drunk;  or  he  will  swear,  cozen,  or  oppress;  yet 
if  you  can  say  he  will  forget  God,  or  that  he  lives  all  his 
days  never  minding  nor  thinking  upon  God ;  you  say 
enough  to  speak  him  under  wrath,  and  to  turn  him  into 
hell  without  remedy. 

III.  If  they  are  wicked  persons  who  do  not  think  of 
God,  and  shall  for  that  reason  be  turned  into  hell,  then  all 


thoughts  are  not  free;  that  is,  men  are  not  at  liberty,  as 
they  vainly  imagine,  to  di.spose  of  their  thoughts  as  they 
will.  Alas  !  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  than  what  many 
poor  wretches  imagine.  They  go  up  and  down  in  the 
world,  never  minding  God  from  day  to  day,  and  they  think 
this  is  no  sin  ;  saying,  "  Why.  what  is  this  1  It  is  but  the 
disposing  my  thoughts;  andsurely  I  may  do  what  1  will 
with  my  thoughts.  What  matter  is  it  what  becomes  of 
them  V  But  saiih  God ;  "  What  is  there  else  that  I  value 
more,  or  set  a  greater  price  upon,  than  the  thoughts  and 
affections  of  the  soul  1  I  must  have  them  or  nothing.  So, 
be  what  thou  wilt  in  profession  and  pretence  ;  yet  if  I  be 
not  in  thy  thoughts,  if  I  be  forgotten  by  thee,  I  will  look 
upon  thee  as  a  wicked  person,  as  one  that  shall  be  turned 
into  hell."  Truly,  if  the  case  be  so,  you  must  learn  to 
correct  that  foolish  imagination,  that  your  thoughts  are 
free ;  or  that  you  may  use  them  as  you  please :  and  know, 
that  if  men  will  give  him  no  place  there,  this  is  a  despe- 
rate, horrid  wickedne.ss,  that  the  great  God  will  be  avenged 
upon  one  day. 

IV.  Since  the  case  is  thus,  that  wicked  men,  and  all 
those  who  forget  God,  shall  be  turned  into  hell  ;  we  may 
learn  hence,  that  there  are  but  few  that  shall  be  saved.  Do 
but  weigh  the  case  seriously,  and  consider  with  yourselves, 
how  few  there  are  that  so  live,  or  in  the  face  of  whose  con- 
versations it  appears,  that  their  hearts  are  set  upon  God ! 
whose  minds  are  taken  up  about  him,  walking  up  and 
down  the  world  from  morning  to  night,  rejoicing  and  de- 
lighting themselves  in  God !  Oh,  how  few  such  there  are; 
and  consequently  how  few  that  are  not  wicked,  and  shall 
not  be  turned  into  hell  at  last !  My  friends,  God  doth  not 
dally  with  us  in  such  scriptures  as  these.  They  are  plain 
words  which  are  here  spoken,  and  we  may  turn  off  the 
edge  of  them  from  rending  and  cutting  our  hearts  if  we 
will ;  but  one  day  we  shall  hear  that  we  were  told,  and  read 
also,  that  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the 
nations  that  forget  God."  We  may  easily  therefore  learn 
from  hence,  that  going  to  heaven  is  not  so  common  a  thing 
as  most  men  take  it  to  be.  Alas  !  it  is  not,  if  the  word  of 
God  be  true.  It  will  be  found,  that  going  to  hell  will  be 
much  more  ordinary  among  men  that  live  under  the  Gos- 
pel, than  going  to  heaven.  For  it  is  said,  they  shall  be 
turned  into  hell  that  forget  God.  Now,  are  not  these  plain 
words'?  Do  they  not  evince  and  demonstrate  that  a  great 
part  (alas !  the  greatest  part)  are  hurrying  into  hell  apace  "? 
And  is  it  not  sad  and  miserable  to  think,  that  poor  souls 
should  thus  spend  all  their  life-time  under  a  Gospel  of 
grace  ?  and  that  so  mu(  ii  light  and  love  should  shine  from 
heaven  in  vain  "?  It  should  not  be  thought  of,  without  pain 
and  agony,  that  men  should  thus  perish  ;  that  there  should 
be  so  few  saved  from  hell  and  destruction,  notwithstanding 
they  are  under  a  Gospel  of  light  and  salvation !  The 
truth  I  am  upon  is  intimated  in  part  of  the  message  to  the 
church  of  Sardis.  "  Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  in  Sar- 
dis,  which  have  not  defiled  their  garments;  and  they  shall 
walk  with  me  in  white  :  for  they  are  worthy,"  Rev.  iii.  4. 
Alas !  how  few  are  there,  how  few  amongst  a  whole  as- 
sembly and  congregation  of  people,  that  keep  themselves 
from  pollution  through  lusts  1  How  i'ew  names  are  there 
to  be  found  in  an  assembly,  who  come  under  the  character 
of  persons  that  have  not  defiled  their  garments !  or,  of 
those  who  have  numerous  thoughts  of  God  from  day  to 
day !  How  few  are  there,  that  do  not  come  under  the 
character  in  the  text,  of  being  forgetters  of  God  ;  and  so  of 
such  as  must  be  turned  into  hell?  It  concerns  us  all  to  be 
serious  in  thinking  upon  this  matter.  God  hath  been  se- 
rious in  revealing  this  truth  to  us ;  and  his  Spirit  is  poured 
out  for  the  confirming,  establishing,  and  pressing  it  upon 
your  hearts  and  spirits,  whoever  you  are;  and  therefore 
think  well  of  it,  and  consider  seriously  how  few  good  men 
there  are,  who  shall  finally  be  saved. 

V.  You  may  hence  learn  also,  that  God  hath  an  inspec- 
tion into,  and  a  full  knowledge  of,  the  hearts  and  thoughts 
of  men.  This  is  evident,  for  you  see  he  makes  his  judg- 
ment upon  what  lies  within  the  inward  man;  and  his  judg- 
ment at  last  will  proceed  upon  the  same  ground.  "  I  must 
have  those  turned  into  hell,  (saith  the  Almighty,)  who  never 
think  of,  nor  remember  their  God  :  they  must  undergo  my 
wrath  that  have  thus  forgotten  me."  Now,  if  God's  judg- 
ments must  be  thus  determined  upon  what  is  in  the  heatt 
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of  man,  then  he  knows  your  hearts ;  and  also  what  you  do 
with  your  thouffhls  from  day  to  day.  His  eye  is  upon  your 
souls  and  spirits ;  and  sees  all  the  day  long  which  way 
your  affections  lie,  and  which  way  they  are  carried :  and 
it  is  by  this  he  must  guide  his  judgment  at  the  last  day 
Thus  says  the  Psalmist;  "He  that  planteth  the  ear  shall 
not  he  hear  1  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  not  he  seel  He 
that  chastiseth  the  heathen,  shall  not  he  correct  1  He  that 
teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  7  The  Lord 
knoweth  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  they  are  vanity,"  Psal. 
xciv.  9,  10,  U.  He  knows  well  all  the  vanity  of  your 
spirits,  though  you  may  not  observe  it.  His  eyes  are  ob- 
serving us  all  the  day  long,  especially  on  such  a  day  as 
this ;  and  according  to  the  observation  he  makes,  he  must 
judge  us  at  the  leist  day.  And  therefore  he  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  a  full  and  perfect  understanding  of  all 
things;  so  as  to  be  able  in  that  day  to  lay  out  before  a 
man  the  wickedness  of  his  whole  life ;  to  spread  before 
him  the  vain  and  wicked,  the  sensual  and  earthly  thoughts, 
which  he  was  perpetually  exercised  in;  and  of  which  his 
carnal  heart  was  the  continual  tomb.  And  this  cannot  be 
a  more  difficult  than  it  is  a  necessary  thing  to  him,  who 
must  search  the  hearts,  and  try  the  reins,  that  he  may 
judge  accordingly  at  the  last  day.     And  then, 

VI.  And  lastly,  we  may  learn  hence,  that  it  is  not  an 
impossible  or  difficult  thing  for  wicked  men  to  know 
themselves  to  be  such  ;  and  to  make  a  judgment  of  their 
own  estates  God-ward.  For  you  see,  they  have  a  plain  rule 
to  judge  by;  namely,  this  truth  :  He  that  forgets  God  is  a 
wicked  man ;  and  he  is  a  wicked  man  that  thus  forgets 
God;  and  he  that  forgets  God  must  be  turned  into  hell.  I 
pray  now  do  but  consider,  and  think  with  yourselves.  Is 
it  so  impossible  for  a  man  to  know  what  is  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  own  thoughts  1  You  may  easily  know  if  you 
will,  at  least  the  generality  of  you  may  know,  Avhat  the 
current  of  your  thoughts  is ;  and  so  far  make  a  judgment 
of  your  estate  accordingly.  This  we  must  needs  acknow- 
ledge. For  those  men  who  are  carnal  and  earthly,  their 
hearts  tell  them  they  have  not  a  thought  of  God,  from  day 
to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from  year  to  year.  Such  per- 
sons cannot  be  so  brutish  and  absurd,  but  they  may  know 
it,  if  they  will,  especially  if  they  will  take  God's  word.  If 
not,  let  them  see  whether  they  can  have  any  surer  rule  that 
cannot  deceive.  But  if  they  v/ill  take  God's  word,  they 
cannot  but  see  that  they  are  those  persons  who  are  wicked, 
as  they  are  forgetful  of  God ;  and  upon  that  account  mast 
be  turned  into  hell  at  last.  My  friends  !  if  we  do  not  study 
wilfully  to  ruin  ourselves,  is  it  so  hard  a  matter  for  a  man, 
a  reasonable  man,  to  sit  down  at  night  and  consider, 
"Whither  have  my  thoughts  been  this  day"?  Who  hath 
had  my  thoughts  most  1  What  have  I  taken  most  pleasure 
in  this  day  1  Is  it  in  God  1  hath  he  been  so  delightful  and 
so  pleasant,  and  the  remembrance  of  him  in  my  heart  and 
soul,  as  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  this  life  have  been  to 
me  1  Have  I  taken  so  much  delight  to-day  in  the  law  of 
God,  as  I  have  in  m)'  friends,  my  riches,  and  my  relations'? 
And  have  I  had  that  fear  of  God  in  my  heart,  lest  I  should 
sin  against  him,  as  I  have  had  about  my  business  and 
affairs,  lest  they  should  miscarry  1"  Is  it  impossible,  I  say, 
for  a  reasonable  man  thus  to  consider,  from  day  to  day, 
whither  hath  been  the  course  of  his  heart  and  thoughts'? 
And  if  he  find  it  is  thus  with  him ;  that  he  lives  without 
having  a  thought  of  God,  that  may  stay  his  heart,  and 
ravish  his  soul ;  how  obvious  then  is  it,  that  he  is  a  -wicked 
wretch  !  that  the  wrath  of  God  pursues  him!  and  that  he 
must  be  turned  into  hell,  without  remedy,  if  this  continues 
to  be  the  state  and  condition  of  his  soul !  Consider  this, 
and  give  me  leave  to  close  up  all  with  one  word  of  coun- 
sel and  advice  to  such  persons  as  these :  and  may  it  be 
acceptable  to  your  hearts ! 

1.  Own  your  .state  and  condition.  If  the  case  be  thus, 
as  you  see  it  is,  that  they  are  wicked  persons  who  forget 
God,  and  that  such  shall  be  turned  into  hell ;  why,  look 
into  your  own  hearts,  and  see  whether  they  are  not  forget- 
ful of  God.  And  when  you  find  that  it  is  thus  with  you, 
let  your  judgment  pa.ss  upon  your  souls,  and  say;  "My 
wretched  and  undone  soul !  thou  art  that  soul  whom  this 
law  condemns;  whom  this  judgment  convinceth  as  guilty 
of  this  wickedness  against  God,  and  liable  to  his  vengeance 
upon  this  account  I"    Therefore  I  say,  own  your  estate.    It 


is  no  difficult  thing  for  you  to  know  it.  Say  then,  "  I  am 
the  person  whom  the  word  of  God  condemns :  I  am  undei 
the  curse  as  a  person  that  has  forgotten  God,  and  must  be 
turned  into  hell  upon  this  account,  if  it  thus  continue  with 
me."  But  this  is  not  all.  I  would  not  leave  a  soul  in  this 
case  miserably  perishing,  and  despairing  of  all  possibility 
of  being  saved;  but  however  know  that  yon  cannot  be 
saved  while  it  is  thus  with  j'ou,  and  while  your  hearts  are 
thus  framed  and  turned  from  God.     Therefore, 

2.  Labour  forthwith  to  have  the  course  and  stream  of 
your  spirits  turned  towards  God :  otherwise,  all  hopes  of 
your  being  saved  are  quite  taken  away.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  your  salvation,  till  your  carnal  earthly  hearts  be 
changed.  Consider  and  believe  it,  there  are  but  these  two 
things;  either  a  change  of  heart,  or  ruin.  And  therefore 
labour,  I  say,  to  have  the  course  of  your  thoughts  turned 
about,  and  directed  forthwith  towards  God,  without  any 
more  delay. 

And  in  order  to  this,  you  must  in  the  first  place  endea- 
vour to  get  a  right  and  distinct  knowledge  of  God;  other- 
wise you  can  never  think  rightly  of  him.  Study  his  word ; 
labour  to  know  what  is  there  discovered  of  his  justice, 
righteousness,  holiness,  and  power;  of  his  goodness,  and 
his  love.  Take  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  discovery  of 
God,  to  make  up  the  object  of  your  thoughts;  otherwise 
you  do  nothing;  your  thoughts  will  pitch  upon  some  other 
thing,  besides  God.  If  you  take  in  but  part  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  that  is  no  God.  It  will  be  some  idle  fancy 
that  you  take  in,  and  not  God,  if  your  thoughts  are  not  so 
comprehensive  as  to  take  in  the  whole  discovery  of  God  in 
those  several  attributes,  by  which  he  makes  himself  known. 

And  then  in  the  next  place  you  must  labour  to  have  a 
work  of  sanctification,  and  regeneration,  wrought  upon 
your  own  hearts.  As  there  must  be  a  right  stating  of  the 
object,  so  there  must  be  a  right  framing  of  the  subject  too ; 
otherwise  it  will  be  to  no  purpose.  If  there  be  not  a  change 
wrought  in  the  very  inward  of  your  souls,  so  as  that  your 
hearts  be  turned  towards  God ;  to  love,  and  delight  in  him, 
with  all  your  soul,  and  strength ;  alas !  your  thoughts  ol 
God  will  not  be  voluntary,  but  forced  ;  they  will  never  be 
free,  pleasant,  and  delightful.  And  therefore  yon  must 
often  go  to  God,  and  cry  to  him,  and  say;  "Lord,  I  see 
my  thoughts  run  from  thee  f  I  cannot  think  of  God  at  any 
time  with  pleasantness.  Sanctify  this  heart !  turn  it  to 
thyself!  else  I  am  lost,  and  shall  be  turned  into  hell." 
Cry  thus  unto  God  mightily,  and  incessantly,  till  you  find 
such  a  work  done  upon  your  souls;  for  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  procure  a  freedom,  and  facility  of  thoughts, 
towards  God ;  those  holy,  pleasant,  and  delightful  thoughts, 
of  which  a  sanctified  heart  will  be  a  continual  spring  and 
fountain. 

And  to  press  all  this,  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you.  If 
the  case  be  not  thus;  if  your  hearts  are  not  tnrned,  and 
changed,  that  you  may  have  such  thoughts  of  God  as  we 
have  been  speaking  of,there  is  no  avoiding  the  misery  threat- 
ened in  the  text ;  but  there  must  of  necessity  be  an  expecta- 
tion shortly  of  being  turned  into  hell.  That  must  certainly 
be  the  portion  of  those  persons  that  forget  God.  And  is  that 
a  thing  ea.sy  and  tolerable  to  your  thoughts '?  Is  it  easy  and 
tolerable  to' you  to  think  of  being  sent  into  that  place  of  tor- 
ment, without  remedy  and  without  hope ;  merely  upon  this 
account,  because  you  would  needs  live  without  God  in  the 
world  ;  and  would  never  have  your  hearts  brought  towards 
him  T  Many  deceive  themselves  with  the  opinion  of  a  to- 
lerable hell:  and  therefore,  such  a  consideration  hath  no 
force  upon  their  spirits  in  the  least.  But  think  upon  it  a 
little,  think  what  hell  is !  Why,  it  is  that  place  of  torment, 
that  God  himself  hath  ordamed  for  the  punishment  of 
wickedness  and  transgression  asrainst  him.  He  himself  is 
the  Author  of  that  state,  and  of  that  torment  that  doth  be- 
long unto  it.  It  proceeds  from  almighty  power,  omnipo- 
tent wrath  and  justice.  And  is  that,  think  you,  a  tolerable 
thing  1  That  "  Tophet  (the  hell  which  the  text  speaks  of) 
is  ordained  of  old — the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much 
wood:  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 
doth  kindle  it,"  Isa.  xxx.  33.  Is  this,  think  you  then,  a 
slight  matter,  for  a  man  thus  to  hurry  and  throw  away 
his  sou n  thus  to  suffer  himself  to  run  into  this  hell  and 
destruction,  and  merely  because  he  would  live  without 
God ;  slight,  despise,  arid  turn  God  out  of  his  heart  and 
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soul,  while  he  is  here  in  the  worldl  Hell  is  appointed 
and  prepared  by  God,  in  order  to  that  just  revenge  that  he 
must  take,  and  will  take,  upon  all  those  wicked  trans- 
gressors, that  have  their  hearts  thus  hardened,  and  shut  up 
against  him.  Alas !  that  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  think  of. 
Revenge!  the  revenge  of  a  God!  that  the  eternal  and 
ahnight}'  God  should  design  such  a  thing,  as  the  avenging 
of  himself  in  such  a  way  upon  wicked  men  !  O  what  heart, 
that  is  not  made  of  stone  or  a  rock,  can  choose  but  trem- 
ble 1  To  think,  "  I  shall  shortly  be  subject  unto  the  wrath 
of  God,  because  I  have  forgotten  him,  and  have  lived 
without  him  in  the  world;  unless  mj^  heart  be  wrought 
upon  and  turned  to  him  as  the  God  of  my  life;"  how 
dreadful  is  this !    Let  me  then  recommend  to  you,  in  the 


close,  that  one  scripture,  partly  touched  on  before,  which  is 
at  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  psalm.  "Now  consider  this,  ye 
that  forget  God,  lest  I  tear  you  to  pieces,  and  there  be 
none  to  deliver,"  Psal.  1.  22.  What !  are  those  who  for- 
get God  wicked  persons  1  must  wicked  persons  be  turned 
into  hell  1  is  this  hell,  and  is  this  place  appointed  for  the 
torment  of  such  wretches,  by  the  eternal  and  almighty 
God;  that  he  may  take  his  revenge  upon  them,  for  their 
slighting  and  neglecting  of  him,  or  for  what  they  have  done 
in  this  worldl  Why  then  consider  this,  all  ye  that  forget 
God,  lest  he  tear  you  in  pieces,  and  there  be  none  to  de- 
liver you.  And  so  much  shall  suffice  to  be  spoken  to  this 
text. 
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COMMENDING    OURSELVES   TO    EVERY    MAN  S    CONSCIENCE   IN    THE    SIGHT   OF    GOD. 


These  words,  joined  with  what  goes  before,  run  thus : 
"  Therefore,  seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  as  we  have  re- 
ceived mercy,  we  faint  not ;  but  have  renounced  the  hid- 
den things  of  dishonesty,  not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor 
handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully ;  but,  by  manifesta- 
tion of  the  truth,  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's 
conscience."  The  import  of  this  text  and  context  is  ex- 
ceeding plain.  The  apostle  gives  an  account  in  them  of 
his  way  in  managing  that  work  of  the  ministry,  wherein 
he  v/as  engaged;  that  is,  that  his  way  of  managing  there- 
of was  suitable  to  his  end ;  his  method  to  the  design  he 
drove  at ;  he  gives  in  the  whole  verse  a  double  account  of 
his  way  in  managing  his  ministerial  work — A. negative 
account,  and  a  positive. 

1.  A  negative  one,  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  it,  (as  if  he 
had  said,)  with  the  things  of  dishonesty  or  shame.  Those 
things  we  have  renounced ;  those  hidden  things  that  are 
wont  to  be  accompanied  with  the  pungent  stings  of  shame 
and  disgrace  (if  they  should  not  be  hid.)  That  is,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  thing  whereof  we  have  cause 
to  be  ashamed.  Let  them  hide  themselves,  and  their  de- 
signs, and  work  in  the  dark ;  let  them  wear  masks  and 
vizards,  and  transact  their  affairs  under-ground,  and  with 
all  possible  privacy,  who  drive  designs  that  they  have  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed  of;  whose  business  is  either  to  trifle,  or 
to  do  hurt ;  whose  designs  are  either  too  low  or  little  for 
wi.se  men,  or  too  base  for  good  men.  "We,  for  our  parts, 
design  nothing  but  the  service  of  God,  the  honour  of 
Christ,  and  (as  that  which  is  subservient  to  these)  the 
welfare  of  men.  This  is  all  that  we  aim  at,  that  we  may 
serve  God,  honour  Christ,  and  bring  in  as  many  souls  as 
we  can  unto  him.  We  intend  no  worse  to  the  world  and 
the  inhabitants  of  it,  than  to  our  utmost  to  make  them  good 
and  happy  Christians  in  this  world,  and  glorious  creatures 
in  another  world. 

And,  therefore,  all  we  have  to  do  may  very  well  be 
transacted  above  ground,  and  upon  the  square;  we  have 
no  occasion  to  walk  in  craftiness,  to  use  fraudulent  arts  or 
tricks;  our  business  requires  it  not;  nor  do  we  need  to 
handle  the  word  of  God  deceitfully ;  we  do  not  falsify 
(so  the  word  signifies)  it,  disguise  it,  clothe  it  with  other 
colours;  for  as  it  naturallv  looks  with  its  ovra,  it  serves 
our  purpose  best  of  all,  if  we  give  it  no  other  appearance 
or  representation,  than  that  which  is  still  genuine  and 
most  proper  to  itself.  We  do  none  of  these  things  that 
are  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse.  And  then 
comes, 

2.  The  positive  account  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse. 
"By  manifestation  of  the  truth,"  we  make  it  our  business 
to  commend  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Where  the  last  of  these  words  do  suffi- 
ciently express  that  sense  which  I  design  to  insist  upon  in 
some  following  discourses.  And  herein  we  see  there  is  a 
principle  in  man,  (here  called  conscience,)  that  renders 
him,  in  some  measure,  capable  of  judging  what  is  proposed 
to  him  in  the  name  of  God,  or  under  the  notion  of  divine, 
— whether  as  such  it  ought  to  be  received,  or  refused  as  not 
such.  And  here  we  have  it  signified  to  us,  that  there  is  in 
the  ?reat  things  of  God,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  or  which 
the  Gospel  revelation  doth  suppose,  a  self-recommending 
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evidence,  by  which  such  things  do  (as  it  were)  approve 
themselves  to  that  principle :  and  he  lets  us  see  that  the 
faithful  preachers  of  this  Gospel  have  the  whole  business 
directly  and  immediately  lying  with  the  consciences  ol 
men  ;  or  that  they  are  to  apply  themselves  to  that  princi- 
ple in  man  called  conscience.  And  further,  that  this  treaty 
with  the  consciences  of  men  is  to  be  managed  under  Divine 
inspection,  under  the  eye  of  God. 

And  this  being  the  import  of  the  words  considered  in 
themselves  ;  if  also  you  consider  them  in  their  relation  to 
what  goes  before;  so  the  import  of  the  context,  and  of 
them,  as  they  fall  into  it,  will  be  most  plain.  In  the  close 
of  the  foregoing  chapter,  the  apostle  having  spoken  above 
of  the  Gospel  ministration,  as  contra-distinguished  to  that 
of  the  law,  and  most  highly  excelling  it  in  point  of  light, 
and  in  point  of  efficacy ;  both  of  them  glorious  things, 
and  in  respect  whereof  he  calls  it  the  ministration  of 
glory;  so  that,  though  that  of  mount  Sinai  was  very  glo- 
rious, yet  this  did  so  much  excel  it  in  glory,  that  the 
very  glory  of  that  was  no  glory,  in  comparison  of  the 
glory  of  this;  for  that  by  it  we,  as  in  a  glass,  (he  so 
concludes  the  chapter,)  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory, 
even  as  bj^  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  That  as  is  not  simili- 
tudinis  but  idev Litatis ;  it  doth  not  signify  likeness,  but 
sameness :  that  is,  there  is  so  transforming  a  work  wrought 
by  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shining  through  the  glass,  as  doth 
speak  its  author  to  be  the  Spirit ;  such  a  work  is  done  as 
none  but  the  Divine  Spirit  could  do;  so  that  any  one 
might  see  there  was  such  a  transformation  wrought,  as  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  wont  to  be  wrought :  the  Spirit 
doth  like  itself,  as  itself,  it  works  as  a  Divine  Almighty 
Spirit  might  be  expected  to  do  in  this  case.  This  is  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  ministry,  wherein  he  was 
engaged. 

Now,  in  the  beginning  of  this  next  chapter,  it  runs  thus: 
— having  received  such  a  ministry  as  this,  (so  apt  and  so 
animated  to  serve  its  proper  end  and  purpose.)  "  as  we 
have  received  mercj',  we  faint  not ;"  he  resolves  the  vi- 
gour, and  fortitude,  and  undauniedness  of  his  heart,  in 
this  great  work  that  was  put  into  his  hands,  into  the  na- 
ture and  kind  of  this  ministry  wherewith  he  was  intrusted ; 
considered  in  its  own  aptitude  to  serve  its  end,  as  it  was 
managed  and  replenished  with  power  and  eflicacy  from 
the  Divine  Spirit.  Having  such  a  ministry,  we  faint  not, 
we  go  on  with  all  vigour  and  resolvedness  imaginable  in 
our  work.  And,  thereupon,  renounce  all  the  hidden  things 
of  dishonesty,  we  go  on  with  open  face,  as  being  well  as- 
sured we  shall  be  owned  in  our  work  one  way  or  another; 
and  make  it  our  business  hereupon,  to  apply  ourselves  im- 
mediately and  directly  to  the  consciences  of  men  in  the 
sight  of  God.  And  these  several  things,  upon  the  whole, 
may  be  observed  and  taken  up  for  our  instruction  and  use 
from  this  portion  of  Scripture. 

1.  That  the  great  things  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  religion  in 
general,  do  carry  with  them  a  self-recommending  evidence 
to  the  consciences  of  men. 

2.  That  the  business  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  this  Gos- 
pel lies,  first  and  most  immediately,  in  a  transaction  with 
men's  consciences  about  these  things. 
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3.  That  this  transaction  with  men's  consciences  about 
such  things,  is  to  be  managed  in  the  sight  of  God,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Divine  Mind.     And, 

4.  That  thereupon,  such  as  are  engaged  with  upright- 
ness and  hdelity  in  this  work,  have  the  most  vigorous  and 
unfainting  resolution  and  fortitude  in  it. 

I  begin  with  the  first, 

1st  Doctrine.  That  the  great  things  of  the  Gospel,  or  of 
religion,  docarry  with  them  a  self-recommending  evidence 
to  the  consciences  of  men.    Here, 

1.  It  will  be  requisite  to  say  somewhat  concerning  the 
principle  of  conscience.     And, 

2.  Then  to  evince  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  the 
great  things  of  the  Gospel,  or  religion,  do  carry  with  them 
a  self-recommending  evidence  to  men's  consciences. 

1.  It  is  requisite  to  be  said  concerning  conscience,  thus 
much  briefly;  to  wit,  that  it  is  a  principle  which  is  to  be 
appealed  to  about  such  matters;  and  this  doth,  in  the 
general  notion  of  it,  import  an  ability  to  judge,  a  certain 
rtijudicative  power.  And  it  must  be  looked  upon  accord- 
ing to  a  double  reference  which  it  bears; — 1st,  To  the 
matter  which  it  is  to  judge  about.  And,  2ndly,  To  the 
Supreme  Ruler  under  whom  it  is  to  judge,  such  things 
being  to  be  judged  of  in  the  sight  of  God  :  for  the  latter  of 
tliese  references  we  shall  come  to  speak  to  it  under  an- 
other observation ;  but  for  the  former,  we  are  to  consider 
of  it  now. 

Conscience,  it  doth  import  a  power  of  judging,  or  an 
ability  to  judge  about  such  and  such  matters ;  but  what 
those  matters  are,  we  are  more  particularly  to  consider. 
In  the  general,  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  about  which  con- 
science is  to  judge,  or  such  things  in  reference  whereunto 
we  are  one  way  or  other  under  obligation  to  do,  or  not  to 
do.  And  so  it  is  the  actions  of  men,  that  conscience  is  to 
judge  about ;  as  they  are  measurable  by  laws  and  rules  to 
■which  they  are  properly  and  truly  obliged.  And  so  our 
actions  may  be  considered  two  ways — either  as  to  be  done, 
or  as  done.  And  they  come  under  the  judgment  and 
cognizance  of  conscience  both  ways — either  as  to  be  done, 
or  as  done:  and  so  the  judgment  of  conscience  is  two-fold, 
either  concerning  things,  or  concerning  ourselves;  for 
conscience  hath  both  its  prospect  and  its  retrospect : — its 
prospect,  that  is,  as  it  is  to  see  our  way  before  us,  and  to 
judge  for  us.  Am  I  to  do  this,  or  am  I  to  do  that,  or  am  I 
to  let  it  alone;  and  decline  doing  such  and  such  things'? 
Here  is  the  prospect  of  conscience;  it  is  to  discern  and 
make  a  judgment  aforehand,  concerning  the  way  that  we 
are  to  take,  to  see  our  way  for  us.  And  then  it  hath  its 
retrospect;  when  we  come  to  make  a  stand,  and  look  hack 
upon  our  former  course  in  general,  or  upon  tliis  or  that 
particular  action.  Have  I  done  well,  or  have  I  done  illl 
have  I  held  a  strict  and  regular  course  1  or  have  I  made  a 
wrong  or  false  stcpl 

Novv'  for  conscience  under  this  latter  notion;  that  is,  for 
the  retrospect  of  conscience,  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
to  it  at  large,  in  the  hearing  of  many  of  you,  from  another 
scripture,  that  of  2  Cor.  i.  13.  This  is  our  rejoicing,  the 
testimony  of  our  conscience; — here  is  the  exercise  of  con- 
science in  reference  to  what  is  past,  in  reference  to  a 
course  transacted  already.  So  that  you  may  plainly  see 
our  present  subject  doth  not  lead  us  to  consider  conscience 
under  that  notion  at  all ;  but  only  to  consider  it  according 
to  its  prospect,  as  it  doth  prospicere.  As  it  looks  forward 
to  discern  and  make  a  judgment; — Is  such  a  course  to  be 
taken  ?  or  are  such  and  such  things  directed  to  be  com- 
plied with,  yea  or  no? 

And  so  the  matter  of  which  conscience  is  to  judge  is  of 
this  kind  ;  to  wit,  what  we  are  to  do,  or  our  actions  as  they 
are  future,  or  to  be  done,  must  be  taken  with  a  latitude; 
so  as  not  barely  or  chietly  to  concern  our  external  actions, 
the  actions  of  the  outward  man  ;  no,  nor  merely  or  onlv 
to  concern  those  actions  of  the  inward  man,  that  proceed 
immediately  from  the  Tvi'l  and  from  the  affections,  and 
from  the  execuiiv^e  power  in  the  first  rise  of  it;  but  also 
so  as  to  comprehend  and  take  in  too,  the  actions  of  the 
mind  and  understanding  ;— all  this  is  within  the  compass 
of  this  matter,  about  which  conscience  is  to  be  exercised. 
We  are  not  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  reflective 
faculty,  but  what  is  to  be  done  bv  the  directive  faculty,  the 
mind  and  understanding  itself;  that  is,  whether  such  and 


such  things  propounded  to  us,  be  to  be  assented  to,  yea  or 
no.  This  is  as  much  matter  of  conscience  as  any  thing 
else  ;  that  is,  the  assenting  or  not  assenting  of  our  minds 
and  understandings  to  such  and  such  things ;  supposing 
they  are  things  in  reference  whereunto  we  come  under 
obligation ;  suppose  that  they  are  not  such  things  wherein 
we  are  left  at  liberty  to  judge  and  think  as  we  please,  as 
we  are  in  multitudes  of  theological  speculations,  wherein 
we  are  not  laid  under  a  law,  as  a  main  duty,  to  know,  and 
understand,  and  observe,  and  mind  such  things.  But  this 
refers  to  such  things  wherein  our  giving  our  assent  so  and 
so,  it  is  made  matter  of  duty;  or  in  reference  whereunto, 
we  are  laid  under  an  obligation.  All  that  doth  come  as 
much  within  the  compass  of  that  matter,  wherein  con- 
science is  to  judge,  as  any  thing  else:  that  is,  these  acts  of 
our  minds,  which  are  to  be  exerted  and  put  forth  imme- 
diately there,  as  they  are  part  of  our  duty,  about  which  we 
are  accountable  at  last ;  so  they  are  matters  of  conscience, 
and  in  reference  whereunto  con.science  must,  and  ought 
to  have  too,  a  present  exercise  beforehand.  Am  I  so  or 
so  to  assent,  or  am  I  not  1  Thus,  by  manifestation  of  the 
truth,  we  commend  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

And  so  much  is  all  that  we  need  to  say  concerning  the 
former  of  these  heads,  the  principle  that  is  to  be  applied 
unto,  and  to  which  the  things  of  religion  do,  by  a  self- 
recommending  evidence,  approve  themselves. 

2.  The  second  thing  we  have  to  do,  is  to  evince  and  clear 
this  to  you,  that  there  is  such  a  self-recommending  evidence 
in  the  things  of  religion,  by  which  they  become  approved, 
or  do  approve  themselves,  to  the  very  consciences  of  men. 
And  here,  that  you  may  understand  this  aright,  what  it  is 
that  I  am  to  prove  and  make  out  to  you, — you  are  not  to 
take  it  thus,  as  though  every  thing  that  lies  within  the  com- 
pass of  truth,  and  which  we  are  accordingly  to  embrace 
and  close  with,  were  self-evident ;  so  as  at  first  sight  it  must 
necessarify  beget  a  conviction  in  a  man's  judgment  and 
conscience,  that  it  ought  to  be  entertained  and  closed  with: 
that  is  not  the  meaning;  every  thing  in  religion  that  hath 
competent  evidence  with  it,  hath  not  that  primary  evidence 
as  immediately,  as  soon,  as  it  is  heard  and  proposed,  to 
command  the  mind  to  close  in  with  it.  But  the  meaning 
is  this,  that  whereas  there  are  some  things  of  that  kind 
that  carry  their  own  light  so  apparently  in  them  as  to  cap- 
tivate the  mind  into  a  present  consent;  there  are  many 
other  things  which  are  capable  of  being  clothed  with  that 
light,  or  having  that  evidence  added  to  them,  by  which 
they  also  may  be  enabled  to  recommend  themselves. 
Every  truth  is  not  a  first  truth;  but  there  is  nothing  which 
God  hath  made  it  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  our  souls 
to  give  entertainment  unto,  but  that,  if  it  be  not  evident  in 
itself,  it  is  capable  of  being  so  evidenced,  as  that  it  may, 
by  that  evidence  (at  least)  that  shall  be  added  thereto, 
come  to  recommend  itself  to  men's  consciences,  unless  they 
be  men  so  under  the  power  of  a  vicious  prejudice,  and 
abandoned  by  God  for  their  indulgence  thereunto,  that  (as 
it  follows  in  the  next  words) the  Gospel  is  only  hid  to  them 
because  they  are  lost.  "If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to 
them  that  are  lost."  And  it  is  hid  to  them  for  having  re- 
belled and  sinned  against  the  light  of  it  so  long;  and  this 
being  the  point,  we  come  now  to  make  it  out  to  you,  that 
the  great  things  of  religion  which  we  are  to  give  entertain- 
ment to,  as  necessary  to  our  final  welfare  and  blessedness, 
they  are  things  that  carry  with  them  such  a  self-recom- 
mending evidence  to  the  consciences  of  men  ;  they  carry 
it  with  them,  either  as  being  primary  self-evident  truths, 
or  as  being  capable  of  being  evidenced  by  such  things  as 
are  so;  that  is,  either  by  their  own  light,  or  by  such  a  light 
as  may  be  imparted  to  them,  and  wherewith  they  may 
fairly  admit  to  be  clothed. 

And  the  way  of  proving  this,  will  be  fittest  and  most 
proper,  by  giving  instances;  by  instancing  to  you  in  di- 
vers of  the  most  important  things  which  we  are  required 
to  give  entertainment  to,  in  order  to  our  final  salvation  and 
blessedness; — and  so  to  submit  the  matter  to  your  own 
judgment,  whether  these  things  do  not  recommend  them- 
selves to  conscience,  yea  or  no;  which  is  the  best  and 
most  effectual  way  of  proving  any  thing,  when  the  inward 
sense  of  our  mind  is  immediately  directed  to ;  we  appeal 
to  that  immediately,  so  that  you  have  the  judgment  in  your 
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own  breast  or  bosom,  concerning  this  or  that  thing.  Is  it 
not  clear,  doth  it  not  speak  itself  in  my  own  conscience? 

And  the  instances  I  shall  give,  will  be  especially  under 
these  four  heads ; — to  wit,  1st,  of  Truths. — 'indly.  Of  Pre- 
cepts.— 3rdly,  Of  Prohibitions ;  and  4thly,  Of  Judg- 
ments. 

1.  Of  Truths,  you  must  understand  that  I  am  only  go- 
ing to  give  instances  under  each  of  these  heads ;  other- 
wise, you  must  suppose  that  the  whole  body  of  theology 
would  be  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse,  as  every 
thing  would  come  in  here  that  belongs  to  the  substance  of 
a  theological  treatise.  And  that  (as  I  wa,-;  saying)  I  may 
instance,  first,  in  truths  propounded  to  us,  ihey  will  be  of 
two  sorts, — Positive  and  Argumentative;— Positive,  those 
that  we  simply  lay  down ;  or  Argumentative,  those  that  in 
the  way  of  argumentation  may  be  annexed  to  the  former, 
either,  first,  as  reasons  to  prove  them;  or,  secondly,  as  in- 
ferences and  deductions  proved  by  them.  And  this  order 
and  reference,  which  one  truth  may  have  to  another,  we 
are  not  io  understand  it  so,  as  if  there  must  be  constantly 
that  methodical  relation,  or  a  relation  in  that  method;  for 
the  relation  may  be  transposed,  according  as  this  or  that 
particular  discourse  may  be.  But  I  shall  give  you  instances 
of  these  together,  or  as  now  they  may  he  represented  to 
relate  to  one  another;  and  so  shall  briefly  instance  to  you  ; 
— 1st,  In  those  truths  that  do  concern  the  original  of  all 
things. — 2ndly,  That  do  concern  the  apostacy  and  fall  of 
man. — Srdly,  Some  that  do  concern  the  redemption  by  the 
Son  of  God;  and  4ihly,  Some  that  do  concern  the  final 
issue  of  all  things. 

1.  For  those  that  do  concern  the  original  of  all  things, 
take  these, 

(1.)  That  this  world,  (look  upon  it  as  one  system,  one 
complexion,)  it  is  all  a  made  thing. 

This  whole  universe,  it  is  all  a  made  thing;  why  sure, 
either  this  hath  such  light  with  it,  that  any  conscience  of 
a  considering  man  must  presently  say,  it  is  tiiie,  in  my 
conscience  it  is  true  ,  or  it  will  easil}'^  be  made  evident.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  things  (as  being  of  natural  revelation) 
that  is  mightily  insisted  upon  by  philosophers,  as  funda- 
mental to  all  things  else.  You  find  that  so  the  Deity  was 
proved  by  the  apostle  in  that  text  we  so  lately  insisted  on, 
Rom.  i.  20.  "  The  invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,  are  clearly  seen  by  the  things  that  are 
made;"  by  this  whole  entire  scheme  and  frame  of  made 
things.  "  By  faith,  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  word  of  God,"  Heb.  xi.  2.  Thus  largely  too, 
doth  the  apostle  discourse  the  efficiency  of  the  Creator, 
Acts  xvii.  in  a  very  great  part  of  that  chapter.  And  so  the 
ace :)unt  is  given  in  the  very  beginning  of  that  revelation  of 
the  mind  of  God  to  man  contained  in  the  Bible,  Gen.  i.  1. 
It  begins  with  the  beginning  of  all  things.  "In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  And  so 
too  doth  that  Gospel,  (John  i.  11.)  wrote  by  the  evangelist 
John;  "In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the  word  was 
with  God,  and  the  word  was  God  ;  by  him  were  all  things 
made  that  were  made."  Now  this  is  a  matter  that  will  let 
its  light  appear,  if  you  will  but  revolve  it  a  little  in  your 
minds,  and  think  of  it;  for  you  manifestly  see  that  all  this 
world  is  full  of  changes;  but  there  can  be  no  change  of  a 
necessary  Being;  of  a  self-existing  Being;  what  exists  ne- 
cessarily, and  of  itself, 'must  be  always  as  it  is;  whence 
that  goes  for  a  maxim  with  all  that  have  set  them.selves  to 
consider,  Etcrnwm  non  patitur  novum :  That  which  is 
eternal,  admits  of  no  innovation,  nothing  of  new  in  it. 
And  the  matter  would  yet  carry  more  convictive  and 
clearer  evidence  to  those  that  are  less  apt  or  less  used  to 
the  exercise  of  thoughts,  if  they  would  but  bring  it  to  their 
own  case  ;  that  is,  suppose  it  be  told  you  in  particular,  vou 
are  a  creature,  you  are  a  made  thing;  let  this  be  said  to 
any  body  that  hath  the  use  of  the  ordinary  understanding 
of  a  man  with  him,  and  it  presently  strikes  the  conscience ; 
it  is  very  true;  I,  in  my  own  conscience,  judge  it  true,  I 
am  a  made  thing.  If  any  should  hesitate  at  it,  do  but  take 
a  turn  or  two  in  thinking,  and  the  matter  would  strike  you 
with  fresh  light  again  and  again.  Why,  what  1  Do  not 
ye  know  that  you  have  been  in  being  but  a  little  while? 
It  is  but  so  many  years  ago,  and  you  were  not ;  no  such 
one  as  j'ou  was  heard  of  in  the  world.  Whatsoever  began 
to  be,  must  be  a  made  thing.    You  did  but  lately  begin  to 


be,  it  is  plain  then  you  have  been  made;  fornothing  could 
of  itself  begin  to  be,  or  arise  out  of  nothing  of  itself.  That 
strikes  every  man's  conscience  that  considers.  Do  not 
you,  in  your  consciences,  think  and  judge,  that  if  nothing 
were  in  being,  nothing  could  ever  be  in  being?  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  thing  should  arise  up  of  itself  out  of  no- 
thing. Therefore,  if  you  begin  to  be,  you  are  a  made 
thing.     And  then, 

2ndly,  There  are  truths  that  will  belong  to  this,  by  way 
of  revelation  and  deduction.     As  then, 

(1.)  You  have  a  Maker ;  every  made  thing  must  have  a 
maker;  do  not  j'our  consciences  tell  you  that  this  is  truel 
In  my  conscience  this  is  true,  if  I  be  a  made  thing,  then  I 
must  have  a  maker.     And  then,  again, 

(2.)  You  may  collect  what  kind  of  maker  that  must  be. 
What  kind  of" thing  am  11  I  said,  (among  other  things 
belonging  to  me,)  there  is  a  power  of  thought  belonging  to 
me;  I  have  then  a  spiritual  intellectual  nature  belonging 
to  me ;  and  therefore,  certainly,  such  excellencies  as  I 
have  in  me,  and  as  I  find  the  rest  of  the  creation  hath  in 
it,  inust  be  in  the  Maker  of  them  all,  much  more  eminent- 
ly, and  much  more  transcendently.  And,  therefore,  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  when  he  had  said  from  a  pagan, — "  In  him 
we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being;  and  we  are  all  his 
offspring;"  he  immediately  subjoins,  (Acts  xvii.  i;8,  29.) 
"For  as  we  are  the  otTsp'ring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to 
think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  .silver  and  gold,  or 
stone  graven  bv  the  art  of  man."  If  there  be  such  and 
such  things  that  are  the  effects  of  an  invisible  Divine 
power  of  the  Godhead  ;  that  is,  if  there  be  intellectual  and 
spiritual  beings,  then  he  must  be  such  a  one;  and  ther,g| 
we  are  no  longer  (saith  the  apostle)  to  amuse  and  mislead 
ourselves  with  the  foolish  misconceif  of  a  golden  deity,  or 
of  a  wooden  and  stone  deity.  The  Deity  mu.st  be  such  a 
being  as  hath  such  excellencies  belonging  to  it,  a^  we  find 
are  in  his  offspring.  We  find  he  hath  an  oflspring  of  an 
intelligent  and  spiritual  nature,  and  therefore,  sure,  such 
must  he  be.     And  again,  * 

(3.)  It  will  be  further  recollected,  that  if  I  am  a  made 
thing,  a  creature,  and  thereupon  have  a  maker,  I  have 
also  an  owner  too,  as  well  as  a  maker  ;  he  that  made  me, 
must  be  mv  owner  and  proprietor;  and  to  him  I  must 
belong,  and  in  his  power  I  am;  and  I  must  be  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  and  he  may  do  with  me  what  he  will,  and  I  am  to 
do  with  myself  only  what  he  will  have  me  do.  Doth  this 
not  also  strike  conscience?  Doth  not  this  approve  itself 
to  every  conscience  of  man  ?  Am  I  a  made  thmg  ?  Then 
he  that  made  me,  owns,  and  he  is  to  use  me  as  his  own. 
And  again, 

(4.)  Am  I  a  made  thing,  and  do  therefore  appear  to 
have  a  maker,  and  to  have  an  owner?  Then  I  have  a 
ruler  too ;  one  that  is  to  prescribe  to  me,  and  give  me 
laws;  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,  and  what  not,  through 
the  whole  of  mv  course.  This  speaks  to  every  conscience 
of  man:  everv  man  that  will  use  conscience  in  the  case, 
must  needs  sav,  in  my  couscieiice,  this  is  true  ;  it  cannot 
but  be  true.     And  again, 

(5.)  If  I  have  such  a  maker,  one  that  is  the  author  and 
original  of  my  life  and  bein^to  me  ;  he  that  is  the  author, 
must  be  the  end  of  it;  he  that  is  the  first  to  me,  must  be 
the  last  also.  I  am  a  creature,  and  a  made  thing;  I  did 
not  come  of  mvself  into  the  world  ;  and  what  could  not 
be  by  it.self,  must  not  be  for  itself  Will  not  any  man's 
conscience' say  this  is  true?  Is  not  conscience  smitten 
with  light  in  this  case  1  Methinks  this  doth  recommend 
itself  to  mv  verv  con.science.  I,  that  could  never  have 
come  by  nivsclf  into  this  world  ;  I  must  not  live  in  it  lor 
myself;  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  a  creature  to  be 
its  own  end.  Thus,  in  this  kind,  vou  may  find  there  are 
things  that  concern  the  original  of  all  things,  that  do  by 
their  own  light  recommend  themselves  to  the  consciences 
of  men.     And  then,  .  ,    ■  ^ 

2.  Concerning  the  apostacv  of  man.  To  instance  briefly 
therein,  man  is"  a  fallen  creature  :  he  is  not  in  the  state 
that  was  original  to  him,  or  primitive,  or  wherein  he  was 
made.  This,  (one  would  think,)  in  the  first  speaking  or 
hearinir,  should  strike  conscience  with  its  own  light ;  but 
if  it  should  not  with  anv  that  are  more  stupid  and  less 
considerate,  let  men  but  refer  themselves  to  their  ownori- 
o-inal  state  and  nature,  consider  their  nature  abstract,  and 
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then  compare  themselves  with  what  they  may  easily  dis- 
cern and  find  of  their  present  state  and  case. 

The  most  general  consideration  that  you  can  have  of  or 
concerning  your  own  nature  is,  I  am  a  sort  of  creature, 
that  can  think,  that  can  use  thoughts  well ;  do  but  look  to 
your  present  state,  the  common  state  of  men  according  to 
that  representation  and  description  that  is  given  us  of  it; 
"all  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart  are 
only  evil,  and  that  continually,"  Gen.  vL  5.  What?  can 
any  man  imagine  (hat  God  did  make  a  thinking  creature  ; 
endowed  a  creature  with  a  power  of  thought,  originally 
from  the  beginning,  to  think  nothing  but  what  was  evil, 
and  continually  evil  ?  And  let  but  men  see  whether  this 
be  not  a  true  account  of  themselves,  that  the  Scripture 
gave  so  long  ago.  If  they  would  but  inspect  and  look 
into  themselves,  would  they  not  be  enforced  to  say,  Havel 
not  thoughts  full  of  vanity,  full  of  earthliness,  full  of  im- 
purity, from  day  to  day  1  And,  unless  they  be  imposed 
and  thrust  in  upon  me,  am  I  not  a  stranger  to  serious 
thoughts,  to  divine  thoughts,  to  heavenly  thoughts  1  There- 
fore the  matter  will  again  strike  conscience  with  its  own 
light.  I  am  not  only  a  creature,  but  a  fallen  creature ;  sure 
God  never  made  me  sirch  a  creature  as  I  am  become,  as  I 
have  made  myself;  a  creature,  endowed  with  so  noble  in- 
tellectual powers,  to  debase  myself;  to  make  so  sublime  a 
thing,  as  an  intelligent  immortal  mind,  perpetually  to  gro- 
vel in  the  dust,  and  enslave  itself  to  sen.sual  and  brutal 
lusts,  and  to  mean  and  base  designs  that  time  measureth; 
and  to  leave  myself  to  sink  and  perish  eternally  at  length  ; 
so  that  to  this  verj'  soul  and  spirit,  for  w^ant  of  being  em- 
■^loyed  about  a  good  suitable  to  itself,  and  means  and  me- 
thods of  compassing  that,  nothing  but  misery  can  be  its 
portion.  The  thing  speaks  itself;  I  am  a  fallen  creature, 
and  as  long  as  this  continues  my  posture,  and  the  state  and 
temper  of  my  mind  and  spirit,  I  may  see  the  matter  will 
issue  ill  at  last.  I  am  a  degenerate  creature,  especially  if  it 
be  considered  how  the  stream  and  current  of  my  thoughts 
and  afTections  run  out  towards  other  things,  as  they  stand 
in  compeiition  with  the  eternal,  ever  blessed  God  ;  for  can 
any  man  think  God  made  a  creature  to  despise  himself? 
to  neglect  himself,  and  to  prefer  the  most  despicable  vani- 
ties before  himself,  when  he  hath  made  him  capable  of 
knowing,  minding,  adoring,  and  serving  him  1  Thence 
also  it  would  be  collected,  I  may  hence  judge,  whether 
also  my  present  state  is  a  safe  state,  or  a  bad  state.  It  is  a 
lamentable  thing  to  be  a  fallen  creature,  fallen  from  its 
pristine  excellency;  and  it  may  easily  be  collected  hence, 
it  is  an  unsafe  state  ;  for  if  I  am  fallen  low  already,  I  am 
still  liable  to  fall  lower  ;  and  Icannottellwhither  Imay  fall, 
how  low  I  may  sink,  and  what  finally  will  become  of  me; 
for  I  am  falling  lower  and  lower  all  the  while  I  am  a  .stran- 
ger to  God,  and  a  vassal  to  sensual  inclinations.  And  I 
here  again  appeal,  doth  not  all  this  speak  to  conscience  1 
And  doth  not  every  one  find  in  him.self  somewhat  to  which 
all  this  doth  approve  itself,  and  commend  itself;  so  that  he 
must  needs  say.  In  my  very  conscience  this  is  true  1  I 
cannot  now  run  through  what  I  have  to  say  hereupon. 
Pause  hereupon  a  little,  and  consider  what  this  is  like  to 
come  to  at  last.  If  a  man  do,  in  a  stated  continual  course 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  run  counter  to  the 
judgment  of  his  own  conscience;  if  he  lives  continually  a 
rebel  against  conscience,  (for  that  is  to  be  a  rebel  against 
God  too,)  what  will  it  come  to  1  Oh  !  might  that  be  but 
seriously  considered  of,  sure  it  would  be  of  use  to  us,  to 
bring  us  to  a  suitable  disposition  to  hear  of  other  things 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  following  concernment  to  us, 
in  order  to  our  future  and  eternal  welfare. 
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2  Cor.  iv.  2. 
Commending  ourselves  to  every  man^s  conscience. 

That  which  we  have  in  hand  of  the  several  things  ob- 
served to  you  from  the  text  and  context,  is.  That  the  great 
*  Pieiched  January  lath,  1990. 


things  of  religion  do  carry  with  them  a  self-recommending 
evidence  to  the  consciences  of  men.  And  we  have  shown, 
first,  what  that  principle  is,  here  called  conscience.  And, 
secondly,  have  touched  upon  the  proof  of  the  assertion. 

The  principle  itself  which  is  to  be  applied  and  appealed 
to,  was  considered  as  to  its  prospect  and  retrospect.  As 
to  the  former,  it  is  the  business  of  conscience  to  see  before 
us,  to  discern  the  way  we  are  to  go.  If  a  man  do  not,  with 
good  conscience,  proceed  in  his  way;  if  he  go  wavering, 
and  with  a  suspenseful  mind,  and  in  continual  doubt,  shall 
I,  in  so  doing,  do  right  or  wrong?  Such  an  one  can  never 
steer  his  course  acceptably  to  God,  or  comfortably  to  him- 
self; and,  according  to  its  retrospect,  conscience  is  to  make 
a  stand,  look  back  upon  the  way  that  a  man  hath  taken, 
and  thereupon  make  its  judgment;  whether  he  hath  done 
aright,  or  wrong,  in  either  respect,  conscience  is  to  judge  ; 
to  judge  of  practice  both  as  to  what  is  done,  and  what  is  to 
be  done  :  and  it  is  principally  conscience,  in  reference  to 
its  prospect,  that  we  have  to  do  with  here:  though  it  is  one 
and  the  same  principle  that  doth  both ;  and  the  turn  is 
quick  and  easy,  from  looking  forward  to  what  we  are  to 
do,  to  looking  backward  to  see  what  we  have  done  ;  and 
to  see  what  may  belong  to  us  by  way  of  reward,  or  by  way 
of  penalty  hereupon. 

And  so  we  proceed  to  prove  the  assertion  ;  and  here  again 
you  were  told,  that  both  such  things  as  are  within  the  dis- 
covery of  natural  light,  and  which  relate  to  religion  ;  and 
such  things  too,  as  are  supernaturally  revealed  one  way  or 
other,  come  to  have  this  self-recommending  evidence  to  the 
consciences  of  men  ;  and  this  we  proposed  to  prove  to  you, 
by  some  instances,  upon  which  such  an  appeal  is  to  be 
made  to  conscience  itself,  which  is  the  clearest  and  most 
convictive  way  of  proving  any  thing  in  the  world  ;  when 
we  therein  speak  to  the  very  inward  sense  of  a  man's  own 
mind.  And  we  propounded  to  give  instances,  under  these 
four  heads  ;  to  wit,  of  truths,  of  precepts,  of  prohibitions, 
and  of  judgments,  or  divine  determinations  concerning 
what  is  due  unto  a  person,  as  he  is  found  complying,  or 
not  complying,  with  the  Divine  preceptive  will,  in  point 
of  penalty  or  reward. 

We  did  propose  to  give  instances  of  truths  which  con- 
cern— 1st,  The  beginning  of  all  things. — 2dly,  The  apos- 
tacy  of  man. — .3rdly,  His  redemption  by  Christ ; — and 
4thly,  The  final  issue  of  all  things.  And  as  to  the  two  first 
of  these,  you  had  instances  the  last  day.    Now  to  go  on, 

3.  To  instance  somewhat  concerning  the  redemption  ol 
man  by  Christ;  as  that  man,  being  in  so  lost  and  forlorn 
a  condition,  God  did  send  his  own  Son  down  into  this 
world  to  be  a  Redeemer  and  Saviour  to  him.  This  is  a 
thing,  not  evident  at  first  sight ;  it  was  not  upon  the  first 
proposal  discovered  ;  it  is  not  as  soon  as  we  hear  it  evi- 
dent to  any  of  us  ;  but  it  may  admit  to  be  clothed  with  that 
evidence  wherewith  it  must  recommend  itself  to  the  con- 
sciences of  such  as  shall  consider.  There  is  enough  to 
make  it  plain,  both  who  he  was  that  came  under  the  notion 
of  a  Redeemer  into  this  world,  and  what  he  came  for ; 
that  doing  the  part  of  a  Redeemer,  was  really  the  design 
and  end  of  his  coming. 

1.  Who  he  was.  That  he  was  what  he  gave  himself 
out  to  be,  the  Son  of  God ;  that  he  came  d'own  as  a  God, 
to  dwell  awhile  in  this  world  among  men,  having  made 
himself  like  us,  and  become  one  of  us.  Though  this,  I 
say,  was  not  evident  at  first  view,  there  was  enough  to 
make  it  evident;  that  is,  that  he  who  was  spoken  of  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  a  thousand  years  before 
he  came,  accordingly  came  about  such  a  time  which  was 
foretold :  any  man  that  should  consider  it,  must  needs  say. 
In  my  conscience  this  is  so ;  this  is  the  Son  of  God.  Psalm 
ii.  6.  "  I  will  declare  the  decree,  thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee."  This  was  said  one  thousand 
years  before  he  came :  and  whereas,  it  was  so  plainly  said, 
he  should  come  about  such  a  time  as  he  did,  within  the 
time  of  the  second  temple,  and  that  he  did  appear  under 
such  a  character  as  could  agree  to  none  but  this  very  per- 
son ;  when  he  come,  his  glory  immediately  shone  as  "  the 
glory  of  the  only  begotten  of'the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth,"  John  i.  14.  It  .sparkled  round  about  w^herever 
he  came,  in  whatsoever  he  spake,  in  whatsoever  he  did. 
We  beheld  his  glory,  as  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  o{ 
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the  Father :  this  could  be  no  other  but  the  Son  of  God  ; 
this  could  not  but  speak  itself;  and  this  siill  cannot  but 
speak  itself  in  the  consciences  of  those  that  do  consider ; 
and  that  he  was  afterwards  lestitied  unto,  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  from  the  excellent  glory,  again  and  again,  in  the 
hearing  of  a  competent  number,  and  at  some  other  time,  of 
very  numerous  witnesses; — This  is  my  Son,  my  beloved 
Son,  hear  him;  I  recommend  him  to  you,  I  set  him  over 
you,  I  make  him  arbiter  of  all  your  affairs,  attend  him, 
submit  to  him  (hearing  him  imports  so  much.)  This  must 
speak  in  every  conscience  of  considering  men  :  this  is  very 
true,  that  he  must  be  the  Son  of  Grod!  He  that  wrought 
such  wonders  in  the  world;  restoring  (upon  all  occasions 
as  they  occurred  to  him)  hearing  to  the  deaf,  sight  to  the 
blind,  soundness  to  the  maimed,  and  life  to  the  dead,  even 
by  a  word  speaking;  all  these  things  being  purposely  re- 
corded, that  we  might  know  that  this  Jesus  was  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  by  believing,  we  might  have  life 
through  his  name,  John  xx.  31.  He  certainly  was  the  Son 
of  God.  Here  is  sufficient  evidence  that  doth  speak  the 
thing  to  any  man's  conscience  that  doth  consider  ; — yea, 
he  that  did  display  such  beams  of  his  majesty  and  glory, 
living  in  flesh,  that  even  the  devils  themselves  were  con- 
strained to  do  him  homage,  under  that  notion,  "  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  ;"  surely  this  must  tell  any  man's 
conscience,  this  cannot  but  be  so,  it  must  be  so;  he,  whose 
death  in  the  circumstances  of  it,  (the  sun  darkened,  the 
earth  shaken,  the  graves  opened,)  extorted  an  acknowledg- 
ment from  that  pagan  captain;  "  Verily,  this  is  the  Son 
of  God:"  he  that  afterwards  \va.s  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  with  power,  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness  that  raised 
him  from  the  dead  ;  upon  all  this,  the  matter  speaks  itself 
to  the  consciences  of  considering  men ; — this  cannot  but 
be  the  Son  of  God.     And  then, 

2.  That  this  great  Person,  this  glorious  Person,  should 
die  (as  we  know  he  did)  upon  a  cross;  that  certainly 
speaks  the  end  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  as  a  Redeem- 
er; it  could  not  be  that  one  who  was  so  plainly  demon- 
strated to  be  the  Son  of  God,  should  die  for  his  own  fault, 
or  otherwise,  than  by  his  own  consent,  when  it  had  been 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  him  to  have  avoided  that 
fate,  of  dying  like  a  malefactor  on  a  cross.  He  had  legions 
of  angels  at  his  command,  and  ways  enough  to  have  ward- 
ed on  the  blow:  it  was  neither  by  his  default,  nor  wiiliout 
his  consent,  that  he  did  die ;  this  speaks  itself  evidently 
to  every  conscience  of  man.  Then  what  was  it  fori  It 
could  be  upon  no  other  account  than  to  redeem  and  save 
lost  sinners:  so  that  the  design  is  thus  generally  evident; 
that  is,  is  capable  of  being  evidenced,  made  evident  to  any 
conscience  of  man  that  doth  consider  ;  and  more  especially 
that  he  died  to  procure  the  pardon  of  sin  for  poor  sinners; 
died  that  they  might  be  exempted  and  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  dying,  that  is,  eternally  :  and  that  he  died  to 
recover  men  from  under  the  power  of  sin,  nothing  is  in 
itself  more  evident,  if  you  consider  this  in  the  place  wherein 
it  stands,  and  which  belongs  to  it  in  the  series  of  Gospel 
doctrine ;  that  is,  it  can  never  be,  that  so  great,  so  wise,  so 
holy  a  person  as  the  Son  of  God  was,  should  die  to  pro- 
cure pardon  for  men,  and  yet  leave  them  slaves  to  lust  and 
sin.  It  is  evident  to  ever)^  conscience  of  man,  that  if  he 
died  to  save  sinners,  he  died  to  sanctify,  as  well  as  pardon 
them  and  that  he  was  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Sa- 
viour, to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  both  toge- 
ther. Acts  V.  31.  That  his  dying  could  not  but  have  that 
design  ;  that  "  he  bare  our  sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree  ; 
that  we,  being  dead  to  sin,  should  live  unto  righteousness," 
1  Peter  ii.  24.  Being  healed,  by  his  stripes,  of  the  wounds, 
and  distempers,  and  diseases,  that  infested  our  spirits  ;  and 
this  all  carried  so  much  evidence  with  it,  that  (as  the  apos- 
tle saith  to  the  Galatians)  they  must  be  bewitched,  that  do 
not  see  and  look  into  the  inmost  verity  that  lies  in  such 
truth;  the  very  inwards  of  that  truth.  There  is  a  centre 
of  truth,  a  centring  of  truth,  and  if  you  do  not  refer  the 
beams  of  that  truth  to  the  centre  they  proceed  from,  truly 
they  are  insignificant  little  things,  and  as  little  capable  of 
subsisting  apart,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  would  be,  cut  off 
from  the  sun.  You  must  make  a  rational  design  of  this 
whole  business,  suitable  to  the  wisdom  of  a  Deity,  and 
suitable  to  the  vast  comprehension  of  a  Divine  mind,  or 
you  do  nothing^.     Then,  I  say,  look  upon  these  things  as 


they  do  refer  to  one  centre  and  juncture  of  Divine  truth  ; 
and  all  runs  into  this.  That  Christ  died  upon  thisaccoun', 
and  with  this  design,  that  he  might  pardon  and  transform 
men  together ;  that  he  might  pardon  them  and  renew  them  ; 
pardon  them  and  make  them  new  creatures;  pardon  them, 
and  divest  them  of  the  old  man,  and  put  on  them  the  new 
man  :  for  can  any  considering  conscience  of  man  admit  i lie 
thought,  that  he  died  for  sinners  to  procure  them  pardon, 
leaving  them  enemies  to  God  as  they  were ;  leaving  them 
with  blind  minds  as  they  were  ;  leaving  them  with  naiures 
poisoned  with  enmity  and  malignity  against  the  Author  ol 
their  beings  as  they  were ;  and  yet  design  these  persorn^  to 
blessedness  ?  That  were  to  design  an  impossible  thing ;  to 
design  that  man,  or  that  sort  of  men,  to  a  blessed  state  in 
heaven,  that  have  at  the  same  lime  a  hell  within  them. 
One  that  hath  not  a  holy  nature,  bath  hell  within  him. 
This  speaks  itself  to  any  conscience  of  man  that  doth  but 
consider; — do  but  think,  and  you  must  say.  In  my  con- 
science it  must  be  so ;  so  that,  if  any  do  not  subject  their 
souls  to  the  design  of  that  Gospel  that  hath  revealed  this 
to  them,  it  may  be  said  to  them.  Oh  !  foolish  creatures, 
that  you  should  not  believe  this  truth,  before  whose  eves 
Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set  forth  crucified  among 
you;  (Gal.  iii.  1.)  that  have  had  such  a  representation  of 
a  crucified  Christ,  and  never  made  it  your  business  to 
know  for  what, — what  was  the  design  of  it.  I  pray  what 
did  it  finally  aim  at,  but  to  Christianize  the  world,  so  far 
as  his  design  should  extend  and  have  its  effect  1  That  is, 
to  turn  them  into  the  image  of  that  Christ,  that  was  cruci- 
fied for  them;  to  make  them  pure,  and  holy, and  heavenly 
creatures,  and  devoted  to  God  as  he  was.  And  as  the 
apostle  adds  here, — "  If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to 
them  that  are  lost:"  if  so  plain  a  Gospel  as  this,  that  car- 
ries such  evidence  w'jth  it  to  the  consciences  of  men,  can- 
not yet  be  understood,  it  shows  what  a  dreadful  character 
these  souls  lie  under;  these  must  be  struck  with  a  penal 
blindness,  and  with  a  diabolical  blindness  withal,  which 
is  equivalent  with  this  phrase  of  bemg  bewitched  ;  "  in 
whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  eyes  of  them 
that  believe  not,"  as  the  next  words  are  in  the  4th  verse  of 
this  chapter. 

And  so  much,  therefore,  concerning  the  design  of  re- 
demption by  the  Son  of  God,  who  came  down  unto  this 
world  upon  this  account,  may  be  represented  with  that 
evidence,  as  to  command  any  conscience  of  man  that  con  ■ 
siders,  into  an  assent:  This  cannot  but  be  so,  in  mj  con- 
science this  is  so.     And  then, 

4.  Concerning  the  final  issue  of  all:  there  is  such  truth 
shining,  as  much  needs  strike  conscience,  if  it  be  attended 
to;  it  isclothed  with  that  evidence,  or  easily  admits  to  be,  ai; 
must  overpower  the  consciences  of  men  into  an  assent.  As, 

1.  Concerning  the  final  issue  of  things;  that  this  pre- 
sent stale  of  things  shall  have  an  end-  An3-body  that  con- 
siders, cannot  but  sa}',  in  my  veiy  conscience  it  cannot  but 
he  so,  it  must  be  so ;  things  are  not  to  run  on  always  sure 
as  they  now  do.  This  state  and  posture  of  things  certainly 
is  not  to  be  eternal ;  for  it  is  a  likely  thing,  that  God  will 
perpetuate  his  own  dishonour,  that  he  will  have  the  gene- 
rations of  men  in  a  continual  succession  to  rise  up  one 
after  another,  full  of  alienation  and  estrangomenl  from 
the  Authorof  their  being,  and  always  toliveupon  cheearth, 
while  they  live  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  express  their 
contempt  of  him  that  gave  them  breath  1  Will  not  this  have 
an  end  1  Sure  any  conscience  of  man  must  need  say,  This 
state  of  things  will  have  an  end,  1  Peter  iv.  7.  So  that 
when  this  truth  is  spoken  to  us;  "the  end  of  aTl  things  is 
at  hand,"  is  approaching;  (to  that  fore-seeing  Spirit,  thai 
spake  those  words,  and  whose  breath  they  were,  the  end  of 
all  things  is  at  hand,  just  at  hand;  there  is  no  conscience 
of  man  that  allows  itself  to  think,  but  must  think  so  it  will 
be,  and  this  state  of  things  cannot  last  always  ;  though  we 
are  taught  that  while  things  do  continue  thus,  it  is  with 
desisrn,  and  it  is  from  patience;  and  that  design  shall  be 
accomplished,  and  that  patience  mu.st  have  its  limits  and 
bounds.  We  are  told  it  is  not  from  negligence,  but  frc  ni 
patience;  it  is  not  that  God  doth  neglect  or  disregard  ihe 
stnteof  things ;  it  is  not  from  supine  ossitancy,  but  Divine 
patience.  Why,  in  my  very  conscience,  this  is  true,  must 
everv  one  say  that  considers  ;  He  that  hath  made  sueh  a 
spori'd  as  this,  and  been  the  inunediate  Author  of  such  .a 
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6ort  of  intelligent  creatures  in  it,  who  are  to  have  imme- 
diate presidence  and  dominion  here  in  this  present  lower 
world  •  it  IS  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  doth  neglect  the 
creatures  that  he  hath  made,  and  made  alter  his  own  image; 
stamped  with  his  own  likeness  ;  it  is  not  likely  he  should 
be  indifferent  how  they  live,  what  they  do,  and  what  their 
posiure  and  dispositions  towards  him  are:  any  man  that 
thinks  must  needs  say  this  is  very  true,  it  is  God's  patience, 
not  his  negligence,  that  such  a  sort  of  creatures  are  so 
lonff,  from  age  to  age,  suffered  to  inhabit  this  world,  and 
breathe  upon  this  earth.  Therefore  when  it  is  told  us 
from  the  divine  word,  "  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning 
the  promise  of  his  coming,  as  some  men  count  slackness; 
but  is  patient  and  long-suffering  towards  sinners,  not  will- 
ing that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance;"  (2  Peter  iii.  9.)  such  truth  when  it  is  laid 
bcl'ore  us,  is  so  con-natural,  so  agreeable  to  the  very  con- 
science of  man,  that  he  must  say.  This  sure  is  true,  it  falls 
within  my  mind;  my  mind  gives  it,  it  cannot  be  from 
nei^ligence,  or  unconcernedness;  but  from  wise  designing 
pnUence,  that  things  run  on  in  this  course  so  long.  And 
then  again, 

•2.  This  cannot  but  be  evident  concerning  the  end  of  all 
things,  to  those  that  consider,  that  sure  their  end  will  be 
glorFous,  suitable  to  their  glorious  beginning  and  glorious 
Author;  that  God  will,  in  putting  an  end  to  things  so  like 
himself,  and  so,  as  it  is  worthy  of  God,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  he  will:  any  conscience  of  man  must  needs  say  so. 
God  will  do  at  length  like  himself;  men  have  done  all 
this  while  like  themselves;  they,  like  men,  have  trans- 
gressed, and  perpetuated,  to  their  utmost,  their  rebellions  in 
this  world  against  their  rightful  Lord ;  thus  they  have  been 
in  all  things  while  doing'like  men;  and  God  will  at  length 
do  like  God,  no  doubt  but  he  will.  There  can  be  in  him  no 
variableness,nor  shadow  of  turning;  his  nature  alters  not ; 
he  is  the  I  Am,  and  is  what  he  is;  and  therefore,  there 
will  be  an  issue  of  all  things,  that  will  demonstrate,  to  all 
apprehensive  creatures,  the  glory  of  the  great  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth;  even  to  the  highest,  and  in  ways  most 
suitable  to  himself;  that  is,  it  shall  go  well  with  all  that 
have  been  sincere  lovers  of  him — devoted  to  him,  studious 
to  please  him;  that  valued  his  favour,  and  despised  it  not 
as  the  most  do;  but  for  the  rest,  this  world,  the  stage  of 
their  wickedness,  where  they  have  been  sinning  from  age 
to  age,  is  leserved  on  purpose  for  the  perdition  of  imgodly 
men ;  and  reserved  unto  fire  for  that  end  and  purpose, 
2  Peter  iii.  7.  That  things  will  end  thus,  as  to  all  those 
that  know  not  God,  and  were  in  conspiracy  against  him 
and  his  Messiah;  saying,  "  Letusbreaktheirbondsasunder, 
and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us,"  Psalm  ii.  3.  And  that 
never  turned,  never  made  their  peace  ;  that  the  day  that 
comes  for  them,  it  must  be  to  consume  them  in  the  common 
ruin,  when  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise, 
and  the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and 
all  things  therein  be  consumed  and  burnt  up;  for  this 
world  is  reserved  unto  fire,  for  the  perdition  of  ungodly 
men  as  we  see  the  e.^pressions  are,  2  Peter  iii.  7.  And 
thus  are  they  to  have  their  perdition  in  those  flames,  that 
is,  that  the  fire  of  the  Almighty,  which  will  at  last  catch 
hold  of  this  world,  whereby  the  heavens  shall  be  shrivelled 
iif)  as  a  scroll,  and  pass  away  with  great  noise;  then  it 
will  be  seen,  that  both  ways  God  hath  done  like  himself; 
he  hath  done  suitably  to  an  excellent,  great,  and  glorious 
ma  jesty,  long  despised  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

Now,  when  these  things  come  to  be  represented,  they  do 
carry  in  them  that  evident  appearance  of  verity  and  truth, 
that  more  than  very  similitude,  that  every  conscience  of 
man  must  say,  These  things  are  very  agreeable  to  truth, 
cannot  but  be  true.  There  is  a  con-naturalness  between 
the  soul  of  man  and  truth,  between  the  mind  of  man,  the 
conscience  of  man  that  is  to  judge  of  truth,  so  that  any 
must  say  that  consider.  It  cannot  but  be  thus;  in  my  very 
conscience  it  will  be  so.     Then  to  go  on, 

2.  To  the  next  head,  that  of  precepts;  wherein,  as  in 
reference  to  the  former,  it  was  the  business  of  conscience  to 
discern  of  truth  and  falsehood  ;  so  in  reference  to  this,  it 
will  be  the  business  of  conscience  to  discern  of  right  and 
wrong;  but  here  we  shall  only  mention  those  two  great 
comprehensive  precepts,—"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 


all  thy  might,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  Deut.  vi.  5.  Matt.  xxii.  37.  Pre- 
cepts (as  our  Herbert  said  vi  them)  as  dark  as  day  ;  having 
no  more  of  darkness  in  them  than  is  in  the  brightest  day, 
or  the  clearest  light.  Wtiaf?  do  not  these  prove  them- 
selves to  every  conscience  of  man  1  that  He  who  is  most 
good,  and  contains  in  himself  all  excellency,  all  perfection, 
all  glory,  all  blessedness;  and  which  he  is  ready  to  com- 
municate to  receptive  capable  .subjects,  should  be  loved 
by  me  with  all  my  heart,  and  with  all  my  soul,  and  with 
all  my  might,  and  with  all  my  mind  ;  for  in  my  heart  and 
conscience  it  ought  tobeso,  any  conscientious  man  will  say. 
And  then,  that  he  whom  God  hath  set  in  a  certain  order 
and  rank  as  a  fellow-creature ;  a  creature  of  the  same 
order,  having  the  same  nature  that  I  have,  and  the  same 
natural  capacities,  both  as  to  knowledge  and  enjoyment ; 
should  be  loved  by  me  as  myself:  Do  not  my  fellow-crea- 
tures of  the  same  order  deserve  as  much  love  as  I  do 
deserve  1  And,  therefore,  can  it  be  a  reasonable  thing  that 
I  should  cut  off  myself  from  the  community  to  which  I  do 
belong?  that  order  of  creatures  in  which  I  am,  and  live 
only  within  a  private  course  of  my  own,  apart  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  1  It  cannot  be,  I  must  love  my  neighbour 
as  myself;  whatsoever  there  can  be  in  my  nature,  that 
must  draw  and  attract  love,  must  be  in  them  that  have  the 
same  nature,  that  have  the  same  capacities  that  I  have  ; 
so  that  every  one  that  considers,  must  say,  this  is  true, 
even  to  the  light  and  sense  of  my  own  conscience;  thus  it 
ought  to  be;  this  is  the  very  right  of  the  case;  and  he 
that  laid  this  law  upon  me,  doth  by  this  law  require  no 
more  than  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  requires. 

But  then  considering  that  apostate,  lapsed  creatures 
cannot  arrive  hither  to  this  loving  of  God  above  all,  with 
all  the  heart,  all  the  soul,  all  the  might  and  mind  ;  neither 
can  there  be  that  redintegration  of  kind  dispositions  and 
affections,  mutually  towards  one  another,  that  is  required 
in  that  other  precept;  having  all  lapsed  and  fallen,  without 
a  reparation  and  renewal  of  their  frames,  without  having 
their  frame  repaired  towards  God  and  towards  one  another ; 
this  makes  the  Gospel  necessary  to  come  in,  in  reference  to 
fallen  lost  creatures.  This  was  the  original  duty  of  man, 
and  still  is  incumbent  upon  him  as  a  just  duty;  but  he  can- 
not come  at  it  till  there  be  a  reparation  and  renewal  of  his 
nature;  and  for  this  the  Gospel  (as  was  hinted)  doth  con- 
tain prescriptions,  or  a  prescribed  course.  Now  as  to  God, 
the  Gospel  runs  upon  duty,  suuably  to  our  lost  state, under 
two  heads, — Repentance  towards  God,  and  Faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  this  law  lying  with  its  eternal  invari- 
able obligation  upon  all  intelligent  nature,  upon  every  rea- 
sonable creature,—  "  Thou  sliait  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart." — Aye,  so  I  ought,  saith  conscience ; 
but  I  have  not  done  it,  I  have  been  a  rebel  again.st  him  ;  a 
thing  very  inconsistent  with  dutiful  love.  I  have  been  a 
stranger  and  an  alien  to  him,  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God  ;  a  very  inconsistent  thing  with  communion  love, 
with  conversible  love.  What  then  is  to  be  done  1  here  is 
no  returniiig  to  my  duty  and  pristine  state  again,  for  a 
fallen  creature,  for  one  that  hath  degenerated  and  been  in  a 
state  of  enmity  and  rebellion  against  God,  (as  I  have  been,) 
but  by  Repentance.  I  can  never  come  to  love  again  till  I 
repent.  Here  is  that,  therefore,  which  the  Gospel  does  en- 
join in  the  first  place, — Repentance  towards  God.  I  was 
under  an  obligation  to  him,  as  I  was  the  workof  his  hands; 
and  as  a  reasonable  creature,  I  was  to  love  him  with  all  my 
heart,  soul,  might,  and  mind,  and  I  have  been  a  rebel  to 
him,  and  an  enemy  against  him;  but  through  his  grace  I 
repent  of  it;  I  repent  of  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  with  all 
my  soul.  And  by  repentance,  it  is,  that  the  soul  is  to  return 
into  the  exercise  of  this  vast  all-comprehending  love, 
towards  the  all-comprehending  good ;  it  comprehends  all 
our  duty  towards  him,  who  comprehends  in  himself  all 
excellencies,  majesty,  glory,  and  felicity.  Now  will  not 
any  considering  man's  conscience  say  to  this.  It  cannot 
but  be  so;  that  he  who  was  under  so  natural  an  obligation 
to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  soul,  might,  and  mind  ;  and 
hath  been  disloyal,  an  enemy  and  false  to  him,  and  a  rebel 
against  him,  ought  to  repent  of  it?  In  my  very  conscience 
he  ought  ;  every  man  that  considers  will  say  so.  What  1 
have  I  been  a  traitor  to  him  that  gave  me  breath,  and  shall 
I  not  repent  of  it  1  or  doth  that  Gospel  enjoin  me  a  wrong- 
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ful  thing  that  calls  me  to  repentance  1  And  shall  I  not 
be  a  vile  creature  if,  being  so  called,  I  will  never  repent; 
but  bear  within  nie  an  impenitent  heart,  a  heart  that  can- 
not repent,  as  that  fearful  expression  is,  Rom.  ii.  14.  ■?  The 
words  carry  that  in  them,  which  may  affright  a  congrega- 
tion, and  strike  the  hearts  of  all  that  hear  them  with  terror. 
A  heart  that  cannot  repent!  A  heart  that  could  .sin,  that 
would  offend  and  affront  God,  but  that  cannot  repent ;  re- 
pentance is  hid  from  it !  To  the  sense  of  any  man's  con- 
science, this  is  a  horrid  creature  that  hath  been  an  offender 
all  his  days,  but  will  never  repent.  The  Gospel  calls  him 
to  repentance;  the  gentle  alluring  voice  of  the  Gospel;  but 
he  will  not  repent.  This  carries  evidence  with  it  to  the 
conscience:>  of  men,  what  there  is  of  right,  and  what  there 
is  of  wrong,  in  this  matter. 

And  so  for  Faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  doth  not  the 
thing  carry  evidence  with  it  to  the  consciences  of  men. 
That  he  who  is  to  make  up  (upon  such  terms  as  you  have 
heard)  that  which  otherwise  must  have  been  an  everlasting 
breach  between  God  and  the  sinner,  should  not  have  the 
soul,  when  called  thereto  in  the  Gospel,  and  being  now  in 
its  return  to  God,  take  him  in  its  way,  and  pay  a  dutiful 
homage  to  him  whom  God  hath  set  over  all  the  affairs  of 
lost  souls,  to  be  to  them  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  1  But  in  order  thereunio, 
here  it  must  be  begim,  for  the  poor  soul  thus  to  own  him 
in  the  high  authority  of  his  office.  This  is  the  homage, 
which  is,  in  sum,  the  meaning  of  faith  in  Christ;  the  pay- 
ing deference  to  him  whom  God  hath  set  over  all  the 
affairs  of  souls :  that  is,  by  resigning  themselves  up  to 
him:  that  is  the  homage  that  you  owe  him.  And  herein 
lies  the  substance  of  faith, — Gospel  faith,  self- resignation,  a 
self-surrender,  whereby  you  put  yourselves  absolutely  into 
the  hands  of  Christ,  and  own  his  high  authority,  as  he  is  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour.  And  is  not  this  the  most  reasonable 
thing  in  all  the  world  1  Doth  not  every  conscience  of  man 
say  so  when  he  considers.  If  ever  I  will  be  reconciled  to 
God,  it  must  be  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  and  he  hath  an 
office  over  this  lost  world,  founded  in  his  blood  1  And 
shall  I  not  come  and  pay  my  deference  to  him  at  the  foot- 
stool of  that  throne  which  God  hath  set  up  for  him  "?  When 
he  hath  said  to  the  Son,  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever 
and  ever,"  shall  not  I  come  and  pay  my  homage  to  this 
Son  of  God,  at  that  throne  1  (Psal.  iv.  5.)  the  Redeemer's 
throne;  and  say,  Lord,  being  now  convinced  of  this  state 
of  my  case,  and  being  reduced  to  this,  to  bethink  myself  of 
returning  to  God,  and  I  know  there  is  no  coming  at  him 
but  by  thee;  and  this  throne  is  set  up  in  the  way  for 
returning  souls;  I  therefore  come  and  pa}'  my  homage  at 
this  throne;  that  is,  I  come  and  resign  my  soul,  give  up 
myself,  put  myself  into  thy  hands  to  be  under  thy  conduct : 
thou  didst  die  the  just  for  the  unjust  to  bring  them  imto 
God;  and  now  I  come  to  thee  to  be  brought,  I  subnnt 
to  thy  authority,  I  commit  myself  to  thy  grace.  This  is 
faith,  Gospel  faith,  and  can  any  thing  more  approve  itself 
to  the  conscience,  than  the  right  and  equity  of  doing  so  ? 
Is  it  not  a  righteous  thing,  and  a  just  thing,  that  this  law 
.should  be  laid  upon  returning  sinners  ?  If  you  go  to  God 
immediately, — No,  saith  he,  go  and  do  homage  to  my  Son ; 
there  is  no  coming  to  me,  but  in  him;  and  when  you  do 
so,  when  you  thus  receive  the  Gospel,  take  hold  of  the  Gos- 
pel covenant,  take  him  for  Lord  and  Christ,  and  resign  and 
give  up  yourselves.  This  sums  up  that  duty,  and  the  sub- 
servient duty  of  repentance  towards  God,  as  the  way  that 
leads  to  the  end.  And  see  now,  whether  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord,  both  as  to  the  truths  of  it,  and  as  to  the  precepts  of 
it,  do  not  carry  with  it  a  self-recommending  evidence  unto 
the  consciences  of  men. 


SERMON  III.* 

2  Cor.  iv.  2. 

Commending  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in   the 

sight  of  God. 

The  matter  is  in  itself  so  obvious,  that  this  self-recora- 

tnendation  is  not  thus  spoken  of  the  persons,  personally 
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considered,  hut  with  reference  to  their  work  of  dispensing 
the  Gospel  of  Chri>t^  and  holdmg  forth  the  great  things 
contained  in  it :  thai  That  laid  our  ground  fairly  enough  in 
view,  lor  that  which  I  mainly  intended  to  insist  upon  from 
these  words,  and  that  is, 

That  the  great  things  of  religion  do  carry  in  them  a  self- 
recommending  evidence  to  the  consciences  of  men.  And 
here,  having  shown  you  what  is  meant  by  conscience,  what 
that  principle  is  that  is  to  be  applied  unto,  appealed  unto, 
in  this  work  of  ours;  we  come  to  evince  to  you  the  truth 
of  the  thing,  that  there  is  that  self-recommending  evidence 
in  the  great  things  of  religion,  even  to  the  very  consciences 
of  men.  We  propounded  (as  you  know)  to  prove  it  by 
instances,  and  we  have  proved  it, 

1.  By  instances  under  the  head  of  truths,  or  the  doc- 
trines unto  which  assent  is  to  be  given ;  and  we  have 
proved  it, 

2.  By  instances  under  the  heads  of  precepts,  du- 
ties, enjoined  to  be  done  ; — and  now  we  ^hall  further 
prove  it, 

3.  By  instancing  in  prohibitions  of  sin  to  be  avoided; 
and  in  them  you  will  find  the  same  recommending  evi- 
dence to  men's  consciences,  if  such  prohibitions,  as  do  but 
come  under  your  notice,  be  considered  a  little ;  as  that 
general  one,  "  Oh,  do  not  that  abominable  thing  which  I 
hate,"  Jer.  xliv.  4.  What  convictive  light  doth  it  carry  to 
every  conscience  of  man,  that  allows  himself  to  think  and 
consider!  I,  a  creature,  the  work  of  God's  own  hand,  in 
whose  power  and  pleasure  it  was,  whether  I  should  ever 
be  or  not  be,  whether  ever  I  should  draw  a  breath,  or  see 
the  light  in  this  world,  yea  or  no  ;  that  I  being  lately 
sprung  into  being,  by  his  pleasure  and  vouchsafement, 
should  allow  myself  despiiefully  to  do  the  thing  he  hates, 
and  that  he  hath  declared  himself  to  hate  1  How  can  this, 
(if  men  do  think,)  how  can  it  but  strike  conscience "? 
What !  to  spite  the  God  of  all  grace  ;  Him,  whose  nature 
is  love  itself,  goodness  itself,  kindness  ?  For  me  to  do 
the  thing  that  I  know  he  hates,  how  is  it  possible  but  this 
should  recommend  itself  to  conscience,  if  men  do  not  shut 
the  e)'e  and  stop  the  ear  of  conscience,  that  it  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  discharge  any  part  of  its  proper  office  and 
work  1 

But  to  descend  tomore  particular  prohibitions,  there  the 
thing  will  be  still  plain  ;  do  not  live  after  the  flesh,  if  you 
do,  it  is  mortal  to  )'ou  !  "  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
die,"  Rom.  viii.  13.  What  evidence  doth  this  carry  with 
it  to  conscience !  Take  the  prohibition  and  the  enforcement 
together,  as  we  should  do  in  the  former  instances  ;  Do  not 
liiis,  do  not  the  thing  I  hate.  When  we  do  know  ourselves 
to  be  a  sort  of  compound  creatures,  made  up  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  can  we  be  ignorant  which  is  the  nobler  part?  Can 
any  man's  conscience  allow  him  to  think,  that  flesh  ought 
to  rule;  that  it  belongs  to  the  baser  flesh  to  be  the  govern- 
ing thing  1  "  Do  not  walk  after  the  flesh  ;"  doth  not  the 
thing  carr}^  its  own  evidence  with  iL  that  we  shoukl  not; 
that  the  mind  and  spirit  should  not  be  enslaved  to  so  base 
a  thing  as  flesh  1 

Again,  "  Do  not  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,  do  not  quench 
the  Spirit;  (1  Thess.  v.  9.)  what  evidence  doth  this  carry 
with  it  to  any  conscience  of  man  !  Our  own  hearts  tell  us,  if 
we  consider,  we  need  a  guide  in  this  wi  derness;  we  need 
an  enlightener,  we  need  a  sanctifier,  weneed  a  quickener, 
we  need  a  comforter  within,  an  int-ernal  one  of  all  these. 
What  1  is  it  reasonable  to  think ;  doth  not  the  matter 
speak  itself  to  our  consciences;  when  it  is  said  to  us,  what- 
soever ye  do,  do  not  grieve  the  Spirit  1  (Eph.  iv.  3.)  You 
are  lost  if  you  do;  what  desolate  creatures  will  ye  be  if 
you  do  !  what  forsaken  wretches  !  You  will  run  yourselves 
into  a  thou,sand  miseries  and  deaths,  if  yon  be  forsaken  of 
that  Spirit ;  your  end  can  be  nothing  but  perdition,  if  you 
be  not  under  the  constant  conduct  of  that  Spirit.  1  might 
preach  to  you  thus,  upon  as  many  several  texts  as  I  give 
you  instances  in  this  case,  to  show  the  truth  of  this  one 
thing,  how  God  doth  speak  to  men's  consciences  in  the 
Gospel  dispensation. 

W  hen  asain  he  saith  tomen,  Love  not  this  world,  nor  i he 
things  of  this  world  ;  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  hirn ;  (1  John  ii.  15.)  that  is,  do 
not  so  lov£  this  world,  as  thereby  to  stifle,  as  thereby  to 
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exclude,  the  love  of  God,  that  it  shall  and  can  have  no 
})lace  in  fou.  Doth  not  this  carry  its  own  light  with  it, 
its  own  evidence "?  What  a  foolish  wretch  art  thou  that 
thinkest  this  world  can  be  to  thee  in  the  room  and  stead 
of  God  !  Can  this  world  be  a  god  to  thee  1  Can  this 
world  fill  up  God's  vacant  places  1  What  a  pitiful,  sorry 
god  wilt  thou  find  it  in  a  few  years  or  days  l  Thou  who 
dost  turn  God  out  of  thy  soul,  and  wilt  have  it  filled  and 
replenished  only  with  this  world,  doth  not  this  carry  with 
it  conviction  to  conscience  1  What  can,  if  this  do  not  1 

Again,  do  not  take  more  care  for  this  temporal  life, 
than  for  spiritual  and  eternal  life;  or  to  give  it  you  in  the 
words  of  our  Saviour,  "  Labour  not  for  the  meat  that  pe- 
risheth  ;  but  for  that  which  endureth  to  life  eternal,  which 
the  Son  of  man  shall  give,"  John  vi.  27. 

Doth  not  this  carry  its  own  evidence  to  you  with  if! 
That  is,  when  I  know  I  have  but  a  short  temporal  life ; 
which,  do  what  I  can,  will  soon  come  to  an  end;  and 
there  is  an  eternal  state  of  life  which  must  come  after- 
wards. I  know  I  am  a  creature  made  for  eternity,  and 
for  an  everlasting  state.  Doth  not  this  carry  its  own  evi- 
dence with  it,  when  I  am  forbid  to  take  more  care  for  this 
mortal  life,  than  for  life  eternall  when  I  am  forbidden  to 
make  more  solicitous  provision  for  this  perishing  life,  than 
an  immortal  life  1  Doth  not  the  reason  of  the  thing  speak 
itself  in  my  conscience  1    But  I  go  on, 

4.  To  the  last  head  which  I  proposed  to  give  instances 
of.  We  have  gone  upon  Divine  truths.  Divine  precepts. 
Divine  prohibitions;  we  shall  only  instance  further,  upon 
the  head  of  Divine  judgments,  or  judicial  determinations. 
I  cannot  call  what  I  intend  by  a  fitter  name,  or  nearer  to 
that  of  the  apostle,  who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God, 
that  they  who  do  such  things  are  worthy  of  death, — here 
is  the  Divine  judicial  determination,  de  dcbito  rctril/uUonis, 
what  is  justly  to  be  retributed  to  those  that  are  found  to 
disobey  the  stated  known  rules  of  his  government.  His 
judgments  in  this  sense,  they  are  a  light  that  goeth 
forth,  Hosea  vi.  5.  (to  borrow  that  expiession  ;)  they  carry 
their  own  convictive  evidence  with  them  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  How  equal  they  are !  take  those  two 
in  the  general,  that  we  have  confronted  to  one  another. 
"Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  it  shall  be  well  with  him:  for 
they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings :  Wo  unto  the 
wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him  :  for  the  reward  of  his 
hands  shall  be  given  him,"  Isaiah  iii.  10,  11.  Doth  not 
this  speak  itself,  that  when  we  know  the  world  is  divided 
into  gooil  and  bad,  into  righteous  and  wicked,  it  should 
fare  ill  v.'ith  them  that  did  ill,  and  well  with  them  that  did 
well  1  Doth  not  this  carry  its  own  evidence  with  it  to 
conscience,  that  God  should  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works;  that  is,  the  course  of  his  work,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  habitual  inclinations  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed: every  thing  working  as  it  is,  and  men  working,  as 
they  are,  either  according  to  what  by  nature  they  were,  or 
according  to  what  by  grace  they  are  become ;  so  they 
ought  to  be  judged  1  When  we  know  the  world  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  under  two  great  parents,  as  the  apostle 
calls  them  the  children  of  God,  and  the  children  of  the 
devil,  herein  are  the  children  of  God  manifest,  and  the 
children  of  the  devil,  1  John  iii.  10.  These  two  families, 
these  two  sorts  of  posterities,  do  divide  the  world  to  every 
man's  sense ;  and  the  world  being  so  divided,  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  God  should  deal  with  his  own  children 
and  the  devil's  children  alike?  Let  conscience  be  appealed 
to  in  this  case ;  they  that  live  here  all  their  days  in  this 
world  under  the  law,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
prince  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  despising  God,  hating 
his  ways,  throwing  him  out  of  their  thoughts,  making  it 
only  their  design  to  please  themselves,  and  do  the  devil's 
work  ;  when  we  know  there  is  such  a  sort  of  men  in  this 
world,  and  that  there  is  another  sort  that  have  given  up 
themselves  to  God  in  Christ,  have  taken  hold  of  Christ  and 
of  God  in  him,  to  be  theirs;  being  born,  "  not  of  flesh,  nor 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God;"  (John  i.  13.)  as  all  they 
that  do  receive  Christ  are  :  when  we  know,  I  say,  there  is 
such  a  contradistinction  between  a  race  and  a  race,  a  family 
and  a  family,  can  any  man  in  his  conscience  expect  that 
God  should  deal  with  all  alike  1  And  therefore,  when  you 
have  particular  determinations  to  the  particular  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  the  one  sort,  and  of  the  other,  the  equity 


and  reasonableness  of  the  determination  cannot  but  speak 
itself  in  every  man's  conscience  that  doth  consider  the  case. 
As,  for  instance,  the  love  of  Christ :  it  is  determined  on  the 
one  hand,  "  Grace  be  upon  ail  them  that  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,"  (Ephes.  vi.  21. )  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  "  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let 
him  be  Anathema  Maranatha;"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22.)  an 
execrable  thing,  an  accursed  thing,  till  the  Lord  come  to 
plead  his  own  cause  and  quarrel  himself  To  what 
conscience  of  man  doth  not  the  equity  of  this  determina- 
tion or  distinguishing  judgment  appear  and  recommend 
itself!  What!  do  we  think  (when  men  must  have  their 
final  felicity  from  the  blessed  Judge,  if  ever  they  be 
happy)  that  he  is  to  dispense  equally  to  them  that  love 
him,  and  to  them  that  hate  him  1  And  so,  when  the 
business  of  obedience  to  his  Gospel,  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom,  is  mentioned  as  the  contradistinguishing  charac- 
ter to  that  of  disobedience  and  rebellion.  He  will  be 
"  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey 
him,"  (Hebrews  v.  9.)  and  will  come  in  flaming  fire  to 
take  vengeance  on  them  that  obey  him  not,  2  Thess.  i.  8. 
Doth  not  this  distinguishing  judgment  approve  itself  to 
any  man's  conscience?  That  when  every  man  must  be 
beholden  for  this  salvation  to  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  into  whose  hands  and  poM'er  this  world  is  put,  the 
whole  universe,  indeed,  all  the  affairs  of  heaven  and  earth  ; 
do  you  think  he  will  make  no  difference  at  the  last  between 
them  that  obeyed  him,  subjected  themselves  to  that  vast 
just  power  of  his,  and  they  that  lived  in  continual  rebellion 
against  him,  and  defiance  to  his  power  and  authority  1 

And  so,  if  we  should  take  the  determination  which  is 
given  us,  concerning  the  stated  method  of  God's  final  pro- 
cedure in  that  which  is  called  the  day  of  wrath,  and  the 
revelation  of  his  righteous  judgment ;  to  wit,  that  to  them 
who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory, 
and  honour,  and  immortality,  he  will  give  eternal  life; 
(Rom.  ix.  7.)  such  as,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
do  steer  their  course  answerable  to  so  high  a  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  honour,  glory,  and  immortality,  said  God, 
nothing  but  eternal  glory  and  blessedness  will  answer  the 
enlargedness  of  the  capacity,  desires,  and  aspirings  of  these 
souls;  they  shall  have  their  seeking.  These  are  a  sort  of 
souls  that  breathe  after  nothing  but  the  celestial  glory  and 
felicity,  being  refined  from  the  mixture,  dross,  and  base- 
ness, of  this  earth  :  no  terrene  good  will  satisfy  them,  or 
serve  their  turn  ;  for  they  are  all  for  heaven,  all  for  glory, 
and  immortality :  I  will  give  them  eternal  life.  This  is  the 
judgment  that  is  made  aforehand ;  eternal  life  shall  be 
theirs.  But  then  there  is  another  sort,  that  are  contentious, 
and  will  not  obey  the  truth ;  (Rom.  ii.  8,  9.)  that  is,  that 
are  contentious  against  the  truth  they  should  obey,  and  that 
should  govern  them  :  no,  they  will  not  be  governed  by 
truth  ;  they  will  be  governed  by  lust,  by  terrene  inclina- 
tions, which  bear  them  downwards  towards  this  earth : 
"  Indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  on  every 
soul  of  man  :"  it  will  be  upon  them,  every  soul  of  them, 
that  do  evil,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile  ;  because  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons  with  God,  Romans  ii.  11.  What  can 
more  approve  it.self  to  the  judgment  of  conscience  than  this 
determination  doth  1  Yea,  God  hereupon  makes  his  appeal 
to  men  :  Are  not  my  ways  equal?  Ezek.  xviii.  25 — 29.  Be 
you,  your  very  conscience  itself,  in  the  judgment-seat,  and 
let  that  pronounce.  Are  not  my  ways  equal  ?  what  con- 
science of  man  but  must  submit  here,  and  fall  in  with  the 
choir  of  them  that  say,  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works.  Lord  God  Almighty;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways," 
Rev.  XV.  3.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  all  this  ; 
every  conscience  of  man  must  yield  and  submit  to  God  ia 
this  case. 

It  remains  to  say  .somewhat  by  way  of  use. 

1.  We  learn  hence,  that  upon  the  whole  there  cannot 
but  be  much  sinning  against  light  in  this  world  ;  and  espe- 
cially under  the  Gospel,  where  there  are  those  so  clear, 
evident,  and  convictive  things,  that  are  insisted  upon  so 
much  from  time  to  time,  which  even  make  their  own  way 
to  men's  consciences;  though  through  them  they  do  not 
make  their  way  to  their  more  abstracted  hearts.  Do  but 
appeal  to  yourselves;  what  are  the  things  that  you  hear 
of  in  these  assemblies  from  one  Lord's  day  to  another  ? 
Are  they  not  the  things  as  I  have  now  given  you  instances 
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in,  and  in  former  discourses  1  Do  not  you  hear  of  such 
things  most"?  And  do  not  these  things  speak  themselves 
in  your  very  consciences  1  Yet  is  it  not  apparent  that  ihe 
course  and  tenor  of  men's  lives  run  counter  to  the  tenden- 
cy of  all  these  things  1  Oh,  then,  how  apparent  and  inso- 
lent sinning  against  light  is  there  among  us  in  our  days  ! 
A  fearful  thing  to  think  of!  that  men  should  in  their  con- 
sciences know  that  such  and  such  things  are  true;  and 
that,  if  they  be  true,  they  must  be  considerable  ;  if  they  be 
true,  they  are  as  important  truths  as  can  be  thought  of; 
and  yet  they  will  not  think  of  them.  They  know  such  and 
such  things  are  commanded;  but  they  never  set  them- 
selves about  them.  Such  and  such  things  are  forbidden, 
but  they  take  no  care  to  avoid  them.  Such  and  such 
judgments  are  fixed  and  determined  by  the  righteous  will 
of  God,  and  they  take  no  care;  have  no  forethought  to 
make  a  title  clear  to  the  reward  that  is  promised,  or  to 
avoid  the  penalties  threatened.  What  sinning  against 
light  is  all  this  !  And  what  is  the  issue  of  all  this  like  to 
be"? 

2.  You  may  further  see  hence,  that  if  man  be  so  capable 
a  creature,  through  his  having  that  principle  settled  in 
him  of  judging  of  things;  to  wit,  truths,  precepts,  prohi- 
bitions, divine  determinations  or  judgments,  as  you  have 
heard,  then  he  is  as  capable  a  creature,  by  the  same  princi- 
ple, of  judging  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  case  hereupon. 
I  pray  consider  it,  it  is  one  and  the  self-same  principle  by 
which  I  am  first  to  judge.  Is  such  a  thing  a  part  of  divine 
truth,  and  to  be  received  accordingly  1  and  afterwards  to 
judge.  Have  I  received  it  accordingly  ;  yea  or  no  1  And  so, 
in  reference  to  the  other  several  heads,  it  is  but  the  same 
principle  that  I  am  to  use,  and  put  in  exercise  both  ways. 
If  I  am  a  creature  capable  of  judging  of  truth,  of  duty,  of 
sin,  of  desert  in  general;  then  I  am  capable  of  judging 
somewhat  of  the  state  of  my  own  case  hereupon,  in  refer- 
ence to  all  these.  And  pray  let  that  be  considered  only  in 
the  way  to  what  is  further  to  be  considered. 

3.  It  is,  then,  a  very  strange  kind  of  stupidity,  that  men 
do  not  more  generally  lay  themselves  under  judgment,  one 
way  or  another,  when  they  have  this  principle  in  them,  that 
is  so  capable  of  doing,  and  the  proper  direct  use  whereof 
(at  least)  is  to  do  it.  It  is  strange  that  men  should  spend 
all  their  days  amidst  the  light  by  which  they  must  be 
finally  judged,  and  never  go  about  such  a  thing  as  the 
forming  of  a  preventive  judgment  concerning  thernselves. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  escapi  g 
the  severity  of  a  destructive  doom  at  last  from  the  Supreme 
Judge.  "  Judge  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged." 
That  people  should  pass  away  their  days,  and  tinder  a  Gos- 
pel, and  never  find  time  (as  it  is,  God  knows,  with  too 
many)  to  ask  themselves  the  question.  Into  what  sort  and 
class  of  men  am  I  to  cast  myself?  There  are  those  that  do 
belong  to  God  as  his  own  children,  the  members  of  his  fa- 
mily, his  special  domestics.  Am  I  of  that  family,  or  am  I 
not  1  Do  I  belong  to  God,  or  do  I  notl  Do  the  characters 
of  a  righteous  person  or  a  wicked  one  belong  to  mel  Am 
I  one  that  fears  God,  or  one  of  them  that  fear  him  not  1 
that  love  him,  or  that  love  him  not  1  Am  I  (in  short)  a 
regenerate  person,  or  an  unregenerate'?  a  convert,  or  an 
unconverted  one  1  It  is  strange  how  men  can  dream  away 
their  time  under  a  Gospel  as  we  live,  and  never  ask  them- 
selves such  questions  as  these  are,  in  reference  to  so  great 
and  important  a  case;  let  one  day  come  and  go  after  an- 
other, and  take  it  for  granted  that  things  are  well,  without 
ever  inquiring.  To  what  purpose,  I  pray,  is  there  such  a 
principle  in  the  souls  of  men  as  conscience,  when  this  sig- 
nifies nothing  1  It  is  thus  tied  and  chained  up  from  doing 
any  thing  of  its  proper  business  in  their  souls.  If  it  be 
brought  into  true  light,  (as  it  may  be  with  some,  if  their 
case  do  infer  so,)  it  will  speak  comfortably  to  them,  if 
their  case  doth  admit  it.  But  if  you  have  no  converse 
with  your  own  consciences,  have  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
never  converse  with  them,  never  commune  with  them, 
they  never  speak  to  you  one  way  or  other ;  you  have 
neither  comfort  from  them,  nor  are  awakened  by  them. 
But  again, 

4.  We  further  note  to  you,  that  sure,  upon  the  whole 
matter,  man  is  become  a  very  degenerate  creature.  The 
state  of  things  with  men  living  under  the  Gospel,  gives  so 
much  the  more  clear  and  certain  judgment  of  the  state  of 


things  with  men  more  generally  and  indefinitely  con- 
sidered ;  for  if  they  that  live  under  the  Gospel,  notwith- 
standing the  clearer  representation  of  things  there  which 
are  of  the  greatest  concernment  to  them,  and  the  most 
earnest  inculcation  of  such  things  by  them  who  have  that 
part  incumbent  on  them  to  open  and  preach  the  great  tilings 
of  the  Gospel  among  them  ;  I  say,  if  among  these  there  be 
so  deep  a  somnolency,  the  spirit  of  a  deep  sleep  poured 
out ;  if  even  these  men  are  generally  unconcerned,  and  do 
not  care  what  becomes  of  their  souls,  and  what  the  state  of 
things  is  between  God  and  them,  certainly  upon  the  whole 
matter,  man  must  needs  be  a  very  degenerate  creature,  to 
have  such  a  principle  of  conscience  in  him  to  so  little  pur- 
pose, so  much  in  vain,  which  was  designed  in  his  original 
and  instituted  state  to  be  his  guide  and  conductor  all  along 
through  the  whole  of  his  course  ;  but  now-a-days  it  doth 
not,  for  the  most  part,  or  at  least  not  in  reference  to  men's 
greatest  concernment,  the  state  of  their  affairs  and  case 
God-ward,  and  as  things  lie  between  them  and  him.  And 
again, 

5.  We  may  learn  wherein  the  degeneracy  of  man  doth 
generally  and  principally  consist  and  lie,  and  what  is  the 
most  mortal  ail  and  evil  that  hath  befallen  men  by  the  fall, 
that  is,  the  interruption  and  breach  of  the  order  between 
the  faculties,  that  which  should  lead  and  guide,  and  those 
which  should  obey  and  follow ;  here  lies  the  principal 
maim  and  hurt  of  the  soul  by  the  fall ;  it  lies  in  this  chiefly, 
that  the  order  is  battered  and  broken  between  faculty  and 
faculty,  between  the  practical  judgment  (which  is  the  same 
with  conscience)  and  the  executive  power,  which  should 
act  and  do  according  to  the  dictate  of  that  judgment  or 
conscience  :  here  is  the  maim  ;  it  doth  not  lie  so  much  in 
this,  a  mere  ignorance,  or  (suppose  that)  in  a  mere  inap- 
titude to  know,  or  an  incapacity  of  knowing  the  things  that 
are  needful  to  be  known  ;  but  it  lies  chiefly  in  this,  that 
the  things  we  do  know,  they  signify  no  more  with  men, 
than  if  they  knew  them  not  ;  the  inferior  powers  do  not 
obey  and  follow  the  superior:  as,  for  instance,  now,  among 
us,  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  who 
do  profess  the  Christian  name,  take  a  man  that  is  under 
the  dominion  of  this  or  that  particular  lust  in  his  nature, 
it  is  plain  this  lust  carries  him  against  a  thousand  texts  ol 
Scripture ;  What  will  a  text  of  Scripture  signify  to  a  man 
that  is  under  the  violent  hurry  or  impetuosity  of  a  lust  1 
Though  conscience  tells  him,  at  the  same  time,  this  is  a 
divine  word,  a  divine  dictate  ;  this  word  is  from  God,  .-md 
it  speaks  like  itself  in  my  conscience,  that  it  is  a  divine 
word.  Alas!  how  little  doth  a  text,  or  multitudes  of  texts 
of  Scripture,  prevail  in  such  a  case,  when  a  man's  heart  is 
carried  by  the  power  of  such  a  lusf?  "  The  lusts  of  your 
fathers  ye  will  do,"  (John  viii.  44.)  as  our  Saviour  told  the 
Jews;  so  that  is  the  true  state  of  man's  case,  naturally: 
a  degenerate  creature  he  is ;  and  herein  lies  his  degene- 
ration, or  principal  maim,  that  he  hath  got  by  his  fall :  the 
order  is  broken  between  the  faculties,  insomuch  that  now 
a  man's  knowing,  or  having  the  notion  of  this  or  that  thing 
to  be  done,  or  not  to  be  done,  signifies  no  more  to  him, 
than  if  there  were  no  such  notions,  no  such  knowledge ; 
when  there  is  a  competition  between  the  judgment  of  con- 
science, and  an  inclination  of  heart,  you  may  lay  a  thou- 
sand to  one  on  the  side  of  the  inclination,  that  it  carries  it : 
here  is  our  maim,  and  it  is  fit  we  should  understand,  and 
needful  we  should  consider,  where  it  is,  and  what  is  our 
hurt  by  the  fall :  we  see  our  way,  but  have  no  inclination 
to  go  in  it :  we  see  what  we  should  do,  but  we  do  not  do 
it;  like  here  in  the  poet, — "  Video  meliora  proboque,  dete- 
riora  sequar ;" — the  same  maim  that  pagans  have  com- 
plained of,  I  see  the  better,  and  do  the  worse.  It  were  a 
sad  case  if  we  should  lie  under  such  an  evil  as  this  is,  and 
never  know  it,  never  take  notice  of  it,  where  our  hurt  lies, 
and  where  our  cure  must  be  wrought.  And  that  is  the 
next  thing, 

6.  I  would  infer,  to  wit,  wherein  regeneration  most 
principally  lies :  when  a  man  understands  what  it  is  to  be 
degenerate,  he  will  the  better  know  what  it  is  to  be  regene- 
rate; it  must  lie  in  this,  in  the  exalting  the  law  of  the 
mind  into  its  proper  dominion  and  government,  the  placing 
that  upon  the  throne  which  is  to  beget  a  man  spirit  of 
spirit;  whereas,  before,  he  was  only  begotten  flesh  of 
flesh ;  for  when  flesh  is  a  ruling  and  governing  nature,  then 
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the  man  is  called  flesh;  but  when  the  spirit  is  become  the 
ruling  and  governing  thing,  (which  is  the  new  nature,) 
then  he  is  called  spirit;  and  he  is  made  spirit  before  he 
ought  to  be  called  so.  And  this  is  the  effect  of  regeneration, 
the  creating  of  a  man's  spirit  again,  that  is,  restoring  him 
to  himself  "That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and 
that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit,"  John  iii.  6. 
When  a  man's  light  becomes  a  vital  thing,  a  powerful 
efiicacious  thing,  then  he  is  a  child  of  light.  "  You  were 
darkness,  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord;  walk  as  children 
of  light,"  Eph.  V.  8.  And  we  are  never  to  look  on  our- 
selves as  regenerate,  till  it  comes  to  this;  till  the  Divine 
Spirit  have  exalted  our  spirits  into  their  proper  dominion  ; 
till  there  be  a  principle  begotten  that  shall  make  divine 
discoveries  significant;  when  it  may  be  said,  "The  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  us  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death,"  Rom.  viii.  2.  And  thereupon 
we  may  infer, 

7.  That  a  degenerate  and  an  unregenerate  man  is  a 
miserable  creature;  as  he  is  a  most  depraved  creature,  so 
he  is  a  most  wretched  creature  ;  for,  take  the  state  of  his 
case,  as  things  are  with  the  unregenerate  man,  his  soul  is 
the  seat  and  stage  of  a  continual  war,  to  no  purpose.  In- 
deed, the  soul  of  a  saint  in  this  world  is  the  seat  of  war, 
but  it  is  a  war  to  a  good  purpose ;  a  war  wherein  he  finally 
prevails,  and  wherein  he  is  habitually  victorious  all  along. 
But  the  soul  of  an  unregenerate  man  is  the  seat  of  war  in 
vain ;  for  the  right  principle  is  always  worsted,  perpetually 
worsted ;  there  is  not  a  war  as  there  is  in  the  regenerate, 
in  the  faculties  taken  separately  and  apart,  as  in  the  very 
heart  itself,  and  in  the  will  itself.  The  regenerate  person 
hath  a  war;  there  is  a  love  to  God,  with  its  opposite;  but 
that  love  is  the  prevailing  inclination;  there  is  faith  with 
unbelief;  but  then  faith  is  habitually  prevailing  in  the  re- 
generate person.  In  the  unregenerate  person  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  faith  in  the  heart,  love  in  the  heart;  but  a 
total  unbelief,  a  total  enmity,  and  total  fearlessness  of 
God,  and  a  total  vacancy  of  desire  after  him,  and  delight 
in  him ;  but  there  is  light  in  his  conscience :  his  conscience 
tells  him  God  is  worthy  to  be  loved,  worthy  to  be  desired, 
worthy  to  be  delighted  in,  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  heart 
correspondent,  so  that  this  soul  is  a  continual  seat  of  war, 
in  vain,  and  to  no  purpose ;  for  the  bent  of  his  heart  always 
carries  it  against  the  light  of  his  mind  and  conscience  ;  so 
that,  although  he  doth  acknowledge  in  his  conscience  that 
God  is  the  chief  good,  he  always  keeps  off  from  him ; 
that  he  is  the  highest  authority,  yet  he  always  disobeys 
him;  never  fears  him,  never  stands  in  awe  of  him;  as 
such,  therefore,  this  sort  of  creature  is  a  miserable  creature, 
he  is  a  creature  composed  for  torment,  having  a  principle 
in  him  that  always  tells  him  what  he  should  do,  but  no 
principle  to  enable  him  so  to  do ;  so  that  continually  he 
doth  against  what  he  should  do.  This  is  as  much  as  is 
possible  to  be  made  for  torment ;  but  then  remember,  it  is 
self-composed;  you  have  made  yourselves  so:  if  this  be 
the  case  with  any  of  us^  we  have  fought  against  the  grace 
and  Spirit  of  Christ,  by  which  this  sad  case  should  have 
been  redressed :  and  we  have  habituated  ourselves  to  a 
course  of  living  after  the  flesh,  by  which  flesh  hath  got 
dominion  over  conscience;  whereupon  conscience  can 
never  come  to  rule  it,  but  dictates  to  it  always  in  vain. 
Again. 

8.  They  are  very  happy  souls  in  whom  there  is  a  recon- 
ciliation brought  about  between  the  light  of  their  con- 
sciences and  the  temper  and  inclination  of  their  hearts,  by 
the  conforming  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  This  creates  a 
heaven  within  them,  when  a  poor  soul  sees  its  way,  and 
walks  in  it ;  sees  that  God  ought  to  be  loved,  and  he  loves 
him  ;  that  he  ought  to  be  trusted,  and  trusts  in  him  ;  that 
he  ought  to  be  delighted  in,  and  delights  in  him:  this  is 
heaven  on  this  side  heaven,  this  is  heaven  under  heaven, 
when  conscience  is  the  governing  thing  in  his  whole  con- 
versation ;  so  that  he  doth  not  consider.  Wherein  shall  I 
advantage  myself  by  this  and  this  negociation  and  affair  1 
increase  my  estate  and  my  condition  in  this  world  1  He 
doth  not,  finally  and  ultimately,  consider  that,  but  how 
shall  I  manage  this  affair  to  please  God,  so  as  I  may  ap- 
prove myself  to  him,  and  so  as  that  my  own  heart  and 
conscience  shall  not  reproach  me  about  it  1  O  happy  man 
'  Preached  February  8!li,  1690. 


that  walks  by  this  rule !  This  is  the  new  creature's  rule  ; 
they  that  walk  according  to  it,  peace  shall  be  upon  them, 
and  meicy  upon  the  Israel  of  God,  Gal.  vi.  16.  When  a 
man  hath  been  busy  about  his  affairs,  he  may  be  abroad 
all  day,  and  can  come  home  and  visit  his  tabernacle  at 
night,  and  not  sin.  Job  v.  24.  Oh  blessed  thing!  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  that"?  Can  any  man  suppose  it  a 
sin  to  go  home  to  his  own  house  1  No,  but  that  he  can 
visit  his  tabernacle  without  conscience  of  sin.  I  have 
kept  a  good  conscience  this  day,  blessed  be  God  :  it  may 
be  I  have  met  with  temptations,  to  be  in  a  debauch  by 
those  that  would  have  insulted  over  the  weakness  of  my 
flesh ;  it  may  be  I  have,  but  God  hath  kept  me.  Blessed 
be  God,  now  I  can  visit  my  tabernacle  without  sin,  and 
lay  me  down  in  rest  and  peace  ;  I  can  visit  my  tabernacle 
without  spot,  without  any  such  spot.  What  a  blessed 
thing  is  it,  when  God  brings  about  that  reconciliation 
between  him  and  them,  and  where  the  peace  is  kept  and 
continued  between  a  man  and  his  own  conscience,  not  by 
stupifying  of  conscience,  (a  fearful  thing  that  is,)  but  by 
the  conforming  of  a  man's  heart  and  inclinations  and 
ways  thereunto. 


SERMON  IV. 


2  Cor.  iv.  2. 

Commending  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

We  have  had  occasion  several  times  of  considering  the 
context ;  "  We  all  with  open  face  beholding,  as  in  a  glass, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image, 
from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ;"  so  ends 
the  foregoing  chapter.  "  Therefore,  (so  begins  this  chapter,) 
seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  as  we  have  received  mercy 
we  faint  not,  but  have  renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dis- 
honesty, not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  word 
of  God  deceitfully,  but  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  com- 
mending ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God."  You  know  what  observations  have  been  recom- 
mended to  you  from  this  portion  of  Scripture,  principally 
from  these  last  words,  but  relatively  considered,  as  well 
as  absolutely.     As, 

1.  That  there  is  such  a  principle  in  every  man,  as  that 
of  conscience,  unto  which  the  great  things  of  religion  do 
carry  with  them  a  self-recommending  evidence. 

2.  That  the  business  of  the  Gospel  ministry  doth  lie  very 
principally  in  a  transaction  with  the  very  consciences  of 
men. 

3.  That  this  transaction  is  to  be  managed  in  the  sight  of 
God.     And, 

4.  That  from  all  this  proceeds,  in  very  great  part,  the 
unfainting  vigour  and  resolvedness  of  faithful  ministers 
in  their  work. 

We  have  insisted  upon  the  first  of  these ;  we  will  now 
proceed  as  far  as  we  can  with  the  rest,  and  begin  with  the 
next  in  order;  which  is, 

2d  Doctrine.  That  the  great  business  of  the  Gospel 
ministry  doth  very  principally  lie  in  a  transaction  with 
men's  conscience.  We  are  here  to  show  you,  Isl,  wherein 
this  transaction  lies;  and  2dly,  to  show  that  the  work  of 
the  ministry  lies  in  it,  and  must  so  do  very  principally. 

1st,  Wherein  this  transaction  with  the  consciences  of 
men  doth  lie.     Why, 

1.  In  dealing  with  men  about  such  things  chiefly  as  do 
most  directly  come  under,  and  as  are  most  apt  to  take  hold 
of,  their  consciences;  in  insisting  (I  say)  chiefly  upon  such 
things  are  as  most  likely  to  fasten  upon  conscience,  and 
take  hold  of  that. 

2.  In  endeavouring  to  set  such  things  in  as  clear  light 
as  may  be,  to  represent  them  as  advantageously  as  we  can, 
that  conscience  may  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  discern  the 
very  evidence  of  the  things.  This  is  plain,  this  is  clear: 
to  represent  things  so  that  at  first  sight  they  may  be  as- 
sented and,  submitted  unto  as  much  as  in  us  lies.     And, 
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3.  To  appeal  hereupon  to  conscience  about  it :  that  is 
our  business,  recommending  ourselves  to  every  man's  con- 
science ;  that  is  what  we  have  to  do,  provocare,  to  call 
unto  conscience  :  "  Come,  do  thy  part ;  see  it'  there  be  not 
evidence  in  this  and  that  truth ;  see  it'  there  be  not  equity 
in  this  or  that  precept ;  see  if  there  be  not  wickedness  or 
darger  in  this  or  that  sin;  see  if  there  be  not  righteousness 
and  reasonableness  in  this  or  that  judgment  or  determina- 
tion, that  we  find  recorded  in  the  word,  and  pronounced 
in  reference  to  such  and  such  cases."  These  (you  know) 
were  the  four  heads  instanced  in,  to  let  you  see  the  things 
of  religion  that  do  carry  in  them  a  self-recommending  evi- 
dence to  the  consciences  of  men.  Our  business  must  be 
to  appeal  to  conscience  about  such  things;  to  call  upon  it 
to  do  its  oflS.ce,  to  judge  and  pronounce,  Are  not  these 
things  so  1     And, 

4.  To  endeavour  to  awaken  conscience,  supposing  it 
drows)"^  and  somnolent,  as,  God  knows,  it  is  too  much  with 
the  most ;  when  we  have  appealed  to  conscience,  to  appeal 
again,  as  that  petitioner  did  to  that  great  prince:  "I  ap- 
peal from  thee,"  said  she. — "  From  me  !  (said  the  prince.) 
Whither  will  you  appeall" — "I  appeal  (said  she)  from 
you,  asleep :  you  were  asleep  just  now,  while  I  was  tell- 
ing my  story:  I  appeal  from  you  asleep,  to  you  awake." 
So  we  are  to  appeal  from  conscience  to  conscience;  from 
conscience  asleep  to  conscience  awake.  That  must  be  our 
business,  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  us  is,  to  awaken 
conscience  to  the  exercise  of  its  office  in  that  great  busi- 
ness, that  we  recommend  ourselves  to  it  about.     And, 

5.  To  answer  what  we  can  the  cavils  and  foolish  coun- 
ter-reasonings of  carnal  hearts  against  truth  and  against 
duty,  or  in  favour  of  any  way  of  sin,  that  the  litigating 
humour  may  (as  much  as  in  us  is)  be  repressed,  and  men's 
spirits  be  subdued,  that  they  may  have  no  more  to  say; 
that  their  mouths  may  be  stopped,  and  they  laid  under  a 
restraint  to  lie  down  silenced  and  convinced  before  the 
Lord.     And, 

6.  To  urge  conscience  to  its  final  answer,  to  its  deter- 
mination upon  the  whole,  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
answer  of  conscience  to  be  finally  given  in  particular 
cases,  that  we  may  apply  ourselves  to  men  about.  And  if 
conscience  be  rectified  and  sanctified,  and  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  it  will  be  brought  at  length  to  give  a 
good  answer,  a  complying  answer,  a  yielding  answer ;  as 
that  which  the  apostle  speaks  of:  "  A  like  figure  where- 
unto,  (having  spoken  of  the  ark  before,  that  saved  Noah 
and  his  household  from  perishing  in  the  universal  inunda- 
tion,) even  baptism,  doth  now  save  us ;  not  the  putting  away 
the  filth  of  the  flesh,  (not  the  external  sign,)  but  the  a  nswer  of 
a  good  conscience  towards  God,  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  The  main  and  principal 
thing  that  we  do  apply  ourselves  to  men,  and  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  about,  is,  to  bring  them  back  to  God  ;  that 
is,  whereas  the  bond  was  broken  between  God  and  men, 
we  would  fain  have  them  under  new  bonds,  we  would  fain 
there  should  be  a  redintegration,  that  they  may  come  into 
a  covenant  relation  to  God,  through  Chri.st  again  ;  of  such 
a  covenant  entered  into  between  God  and  the  returning 
souls  of  men,  baptism  was  a  seal ;  the  confirmation.  It  is 
not  the  external  part  of  baptism  that  will  avail  a  man  any 
thing,  not  the  washing  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh  ;  why, 
will  not  that  do  1  No,  but  that  whereunto  baptism  is  "to 
seal;  that  is,  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience.  When  sin- 
ners are  dealt  withal,  '  Come,  will  you  yet  have  God  to  be 
your  God,— God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  to  be  voiir 
God  V  And  the  soul  is  brought  at  length  to  vield  a  ready, 
free,  complying  answer  ;  '  Aye,  with  all  mj^'heart.'  This 
is  that  will  save  a  man ;  this  brings  him  as  into  an  ark,  to 
save  him  from  the  common  deluge  of  wickedness  and 
wrath  that  do  overwhelm  this  world!  Then  he  is  .safe,  then 
he  is  in  the  ark;  that  is,  when  his  conscience  hath  given  a 
complying  answer,  with  a  sincere  conscience,  '  I  do  take 
God  to  be  my  God.'  The  sign  (it  may  be)  that  was  applied 
many  years  ago,  avails  nothing,  without  the  thing  .signi- 
fied ;  but  if  the  thing  signified  do  come  to  obtain,  to  take 
place,  here  is  one  that  takes  God  to  be  his  God  ;  then  the 
business  is  done ;  then  the  man  is  safe,  when  the  sign  be- 
fore applied  is  now  answered  and  filled  up ;  there  is  that 
which  is  correspondent  to  it;  the  soul  is  now  won,  and 
brought  to  give  its  answer;  the  covenant  stands  between 


God  and  it,  it  is  a  scaled  covenant ;  and  so  is  such  an  one 
marked  out  for  safety  and  preservation  from  the  common 
ruin.  And  this  is  that  which  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
consciences  of  men  about,  to  bring  them  to  a  final  answer. 
Sinner,  wilt  thou  still  live  without  God  in  the  world  1  Wilt 
thou  still  wander  from  Godl  go  astray  from  Godl  Dost 
thou  still  think  it  safe  to  live  in  estrangement  from  God, 
and  neglect  of  him  7  never  thinking  of  worshipping  him, 
trusting  on  him,  loving  him,  and  delighting  in  him,  from 
day  to  day'?  Or  wilt  thou  yet  at  length  be  brought,  upon 
the  many  applications  that  have  been  made  to  thy  con- 
science, to  answer,  with  a  sincere  conscience,  'Now  I  am 
willing,  from  my  very  soul,  that  God  shall  be  mine  ;  and 
I  will  be  his  in  and  through  Christ.'  It  is  herein  that  our 
transaction  doth  receive  its  happy  issue.  This  is  the  issue 
we  drive  at  to  bring  conscience  to  a  final  answer,  if  it  be 
possible,  '  I  am  won,  I  am  overcome  ;  1  do  answer,  in  my 
very  conscience ;  I  judge  it  best  and  safest,  most  equal, 
most  dutiful,  and  most  comfortable,  to  fall  in  with  the  Gos- 
pel offer,  and  take  God  in  Christ  for  my  God.'     But, 

2dly.  Why  must  our  business  thus  lie  in  a  transaction 
of  men's  consciences  1  To  that  I  shall  need  to  say  very 
little,  because  the  thing  speaks  itself.     That  is, 

1.  That  there  being  this  principle  in  man,  which  sig- 
nifies nothing  else  but  a  power  to  judge  in  such  matters, 
relating  to  such  practices  as  shall  be  laid  before  him. 
And, 

2.  The  objects  carrying  in  themselves  (as  you  have 
heard)  a  self-recommending  evidence  to  this  principle, 
nothing  remains,  nothing  is  left,  but  that  in  the  course  of 
our  ministry,  in  the  way  of  our  dealings  with  men's  souls, 
that  we  do  thus  apply  ourselves,  do  thus  deal  with  this 
principle  of  conscience.  Touching  these  objects,  it  i.^;  the 
office  of  conscience  to  judge  of  things,  and  the  things  them- 
selves carry  with  them  an  evidence  that  comes  under  the 
notion,  cognizance,  and  judgment  of  conscience;  even  by 
that  verj'  light  wherewith  they  are  clothed,  and  therefore 
the  matter  speaks  itself;  our  business  must  lie  there  or  no 
where ;  if  we  do  not  in  these  matters  appl)^  ourselves  to 
the  consciences  of  men,  and  treat  with  them,  we  had  as 
good  talk  with  stones  and  pillars. 

Therefore  I  shall  leave  that,  and  speak  somewhat  to  the 
third  observation,  the  use  of  which  too  will  best  fall  in 
afterwards  together. 

3rd  Doctrine. — This  transaction  with  the  consciences  of 
men  must  be  in  the  sight  of  God, — there  it  must  be  made. 
I  shall  here  briefly  show,  1st,  what  this  means;  emd  2ndly, 
why  it  must  be  so. 

1st,  Whatmeaneth  thatsuch  aresolution  should  betaken, 
and  such  a  course  held,  we  will  transact,  and  do  transact 
with  the  con.sciences  of  men  in  the  sight  of  God  1  What 
can  the  meaning  of  that  be  1     Why, 

1.  Negatively,  the  meaning  of  it  is  not,  barely,  that  God 
shall  see,  or  will  see,  how  this  transaction  is  managed. 
That  is  not  all  that  is  meant  by  it,  for  it  is  very  manifest 
that  the  import  of  this  speech  holds  forth  to  us  somewhat 
electively  done  in  this  matter;  but  God's  seeing  us  is  not 
a  thing  subject  to  our's  or  any  man's  choice,  he  will  see 
whether  we  will  or  no;  and  if  that  were  all  that  were  re- 
solved in  the  case,  it  were  to  resolve  God's  part,  and  not 
our  own  part  ;  and  this  were  idle  and  foolish  for  us  to  do , 
he  will  do  his  own  part,  and  this  in  particular;  he  will 
see,  look  on,  and  behold  whatsoever  we  do,  and  whatso- 
ever you  do.  "  All  things  are  naked  and  manifest  to  his 
eye,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,"  Heb.  iv.  12.  And,  there- 
fore, it  were  a  piece  of  very  impertinent  officiousness  for  us, 
to  take  upon  us  to  determine  and  resolve,  that  God  should 
see  what  we  do  in  this  matter,  should  look  upon  you  and 
us,  and  see  how  the  transaction  between  us  and  your  con- 
sciences is  ordered,  that  he  shall  take  notice  of  it  ;  that  can- 
not be  the  thing  meant :  as  if  any  man  should  say,  I  will 
do  such  or  such  a  thing  in  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  nobody 
will  understand  the  meaning  of  that  to  be,  I  will  make  the 
sun  shine,  or  cause  the  sun  to  shine  while  I  do  such  a 
thing;  he  can  resolve  nothing,  but  in  reference  to  his  own 
act,  and  in  reference  to  his  own  part.  And  so  it  is  here, 
it  is  only  in  reference  to  our  own  part,  that  we  resolve  such 
a  transaction  in  the  •^ight  of  Grod.     Therefore,  posiiively. 

2.  Tliere  is  a  part  or  act  of  our  own  implied  in  this,  that 
we  will  do  such  and  .such  a  thing,  and  this  in  particular  in 
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the  sight  of  God.  And  what  is  that  1  That  is,  we  will  ap- 
peal to  the  sight  of  God,  and  to  his  judgment,  about  what 
we  do  in  this  matter.  And  this  is  a  thing  electively  and 
voluntarily  done,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  that  we  will  ap- 
peal to  his  eye;  it  is  true,  it  is  no  matter  of  choice  that 
God  will  see,  but  it  is  matter  of  choice  that  we  will  appeal 
to  ihat  eye  of  his.  And  this  is  the  great  character  ul  sin- 
cere ones,  often  mentioned  in  Scripture;  that  is,  that  as 
they  know  God  beholds  and  sees  them  in  every  thing,  so 
they  do  study  and  labour  to  approve  themselves  to  his  eye, 
and  (as  it  were)  invocate  his  observation.  "  Search  me  O 
God,  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts, 
and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in 
the  way  everlasting,"  Psal.  cxxxix.  23,  24.  It  was  a  dig- 
nostick  of  sincerity,  that  was  enjoined  as  a  test  upon  Abra- 
ham; "  I  am  God  all-sufficient,  walk  before  me,  and  be 
perfect  or  upright,"  (Gen.  xvii.  L)  Walk  before  me,  walk 
so  as  apprehending  my  inspection,  and  so  as  to  approve 
thyself  to  the  observation  of  mine  eye,  through  thy  whole 
course ;  and  with  this,  there  is  a  conjunction  mentioned  ol 
his  uprightness;  implying  that  to  be  a  dignostick  ol  this  : 
"  Walk  before  me,  and  be  upright;"  walk  as  in  my  sight, 
(as  only  the  upright  man  will  do,)  and  therein  show  thy- 
self an  upright  man.  So  the  Psalmist,  "  I  will  walk  be- 
fore the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living,"  Ps.  cxvi.  i).  I  will 
studiously  approve  myself,  through  the  whole  of  my  walk- 
ing, unto  the  view  and  judgment  of  his  observing  eye. 
And  so  it  is  said  of  them  who  do  truly,  or  that  do  the 
truth,  that  they  bring  their  deeds  to  the  light,  "  that  they 
may  be  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in  God,"  John  in. 
21.  They  do  willingly  expo.se  their  deeds  to  be  viewed  in 
the  light,  from  the  secret  consciousness  that  there  is  a 
Divine  power  and  presence  with  them  that  doth  help  them 
on  in  their  way  and  course  ;  and  this,  they  desire,  should 
be  made  manifest,  that  they  do  not  live  at  the  common 
rate  ;  that  they  do  not  walk  as  men  (as  the  expression  is, 
1  Cor.  iii.)  That  it  may  be  seen  that  their  course  is  ma- 
naged in  the  power  of  a  divine  principle,  that  their  works 
are  wrought  in  God.  Here  is  an  elective  appeal  all  along 
to  the  Divine  eye  ;  which  hypocrites  and  unsound  persons 
would  decline  and  shun  even  to  the  uttermost ;  "  they  will 
not  come  to  the  light,  lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved," 
John  iii.  20.  And  when  it  is  said,  "  there  is  no  darkness 
or  shadow  of  death,  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  can 
hide  themselves,"  it  implies,  fain  they  would  keep  in  the 
dark  from  the  eyes  of  the  looker  upon  the  ways  of  men, 
who  sees  cheir  goings.  They  are  for  the  night,  for  a  cor- 
ner, for  darkness,  but  they  can  find  none ;  they  vainly  seek 
it,  though  this  be  the  wish  of  their  hearts,  as  the  poet  ex- 
presseth  it,  "  Da  mihi  noctem,  da  mihi  ii-ubem ;"  Oh  for  a 
cloud,  oh  for  a  dark  night !  We  do  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  we  appeal  to  his  eye, 
voluntarily  and  freely  desiring  him  to  be  judge  when  we 
deal  and  treat  with  men  upon  this  account,  whether  we  do 
not  sincerely  desire  their  best  good,  and  highest  glory,  in 
this  negociation  of  ours.  This,  therefore,  is  the  plain 
meaning  of  doing  what  we  do  in  this  case  "  in  the  sight  of 
God  ;"  that  is,  as  electively  appealing  to  the  eye  of  God,  in 
the  transaction  and  management  of  this  affair. 

And  so  there  are  now  two  parts  manifestly  distinguish- 
able ;  that  is,  God's  part  looking  on,  and  man's  part  in  ap- 
pealing to  his  observing  eye,  and  expressing  a  desire  of 
his  complacency  in  reference  to  those  things  he  is  looking 
upon ;  but  then,  as  to  our  own  part,  or  man's  part,  wherein 
we  are  concerned,  which  lies  under  our  present  considera- 
tion, that  you  may  also  see  is  two-fold ;  that  is,  there  is 
the  preacher's  part,  and  there  is  the  hearer's  part ;  it  is  the 
former  of  these  that  is  directly  here  meant ;  and  the  latter 
implicitly  and  by  consequence. 

1.  The  former  is  meant  directly,  that  is,  they  whose  bu- 
siness it  is,  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  treat  and  deal 
with  the  souls  of  men ;  their  part  is  directly  there  ex- 
pressed, to  appeal  to  the  eye  of  God,  concerning  their 
own  integrity  and  the  uprightness  of  their  aims,  in  all 
the  applications  they  may  make  from  him,  and  upon  his 
account  to  souls.     BuV.  then, 

2.  The  hearer's  part  is  implied;  not  as  that  in  reference 
whereto  we  can  undertake,  but  as  that  in  reference  whereto 
we  do  and  must  endeavour  ;  that  is,  that  they  also  may  be 
brought  to  appeal  to  the  eye  of  God,  in  this  transaction  that 


is  between  us  and  their  consciences.  This  is  that  we  must 
endeavour.     As, 

1.  We  must  endeavour  to  make  them  sensible  of  the 
Divine  presence,  in  which  we  are  at  such  times  as  these. 
That  is  incumbent  upon  us  on  our  part,  that  we  engage 
you  as  much  as  in  us  is,  to  do  your  part ;  that  is,  to  appeal 
jointly  with  us  to  the  eye  of  God,  about  that  for  which  we 
appeal  to  you  and  your  consciences :  our  business  must  be 
to  make  you  apprehensive  and  sensible,  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  God  ;  that  there  is  a  Divine  eye  inspecting  us, 
looking  upon  us ;  we  must  put  you  in  mind  of  this,  that 
we  speak  and  you  hear  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  under 
the  observation  of  his  eye,  his  piercing  eye  is  upon  us,  he 
sees  with  what  mind  and  design  the  speaker  preacheth ; 
he  observes  with  what  temper  and  disposition  of  mind 
every  hearer  heareth.  This  we  are  to  our  utmost  to  make 
you  apprehensive  of.     And, 

2.  Supposing  deviations  and  wanderings,  (to  which  we 
are  always  too  prone,)  we  must  summon  you  into  the 
Divine  presence,  so  as  to  let  the  matter  we  deal  with  you 
about,  be  transacted  as  in  that  presence ;  we  must  deal 
with  you  as  upon  such  a  supposition  as  this.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  for  you  to  put  off  a  man  that  speaks  to  you  ; — you 
think  you  may  boldly  and  safely  slight  the  words  of  a  poor 
mortal  man  ;  but  we  must  have  you  into  the  presence  of 
God,  and  all  this  affair  must  be  transacted  as  under  the 
eye.     If  you  do  disregard  what  a  poor  mortal  man  saith  to 
you,  come,  let  you  and  I  go  before  the  Lord  now,  here  he 
is  upon  the  throne  ;  pray  let  him  have  the  hearing  of  the 
controversy  between  you  and  us  ;  give  him  the  hearing  of 
it,  let  him  see  the  state  of  the  case,  submit  the  matter  be- 
tween us  to  his  judgment,  whether  you  ought  not  to  receive 
such  and  such  truths,  whether  you  ought  not  to  comply 
and  yield  to  the  authority  of  such  and  such  precepts,  and 
whether  you  ought  not  to  dread  and  shun  to  the  uttermost 
such  and  such  sins.  Pray  let  the  great  God  have  the  hear- 
ing of  the  business;  we  summon  you  into  his  presence, 
and  would  not  have  you  regard  us  in  what  we  say,  but 
him.  And  if  we  should  go  to  particular  instances ;  it  may 
be,  there  are  such  and  such  sins  that  divers  of  you  have 
been  from  time  to  time  admonished  of,  and  it  hath  been  all 
in  vain ;  you  would  never  give  us  the  hearing ;  we  have 
spoke  (as   it  were)  to  the  wind.      Suppose  a  licentious 
young  man  have  given  up  himself  to  walk  in  th»  way  of 
his  own  heart ;  and  we  have  reasoned  the  matter  with 
such,  and  debated  it  with  them,  whether  it  were  not  safer 
for  them  to  be  under  the  Divine  government,  to  walk  ac- 
cording to  Divine  prescriptions,  than  follow  the  hurry  and 
impetus  of  sensual  inclinations;  telling  them  this  will  be 
your  death,  this  will  be  your  ruin,  this  you  will  rue  for 
another  day ;  but  they  will  not  hear  us.     Then  we  only 
say,  in  this  case,  "  Come,  and  let  you  and  I  go  before  the 
Lord ;"  and  let  the  matter  be  reasoned  out  in  his  sight,  or 
in  his  hearing,  and  let  him  judge  between  you  and  us, 
whether  you  ou^ht  not  to  hearken,  whether  it  will  be  fit 
for  you,  a  creature,  to  oppose  the  will  of  your  Creator ;  one 
that  was  raised  out  of  the  dust  but  the  other  day,  to  oppose 
your  appetite  and  inclination  to  his  authority,  to  his  wis- 
dom, to  his  good,  and  righteous,  and  holy  will  1     Do  but 
try,  and  see  what  courage  and  confidence  you  can  have 
thus  to  give  the  cause  to  your  own  will,  fancy,  and  humour, 
against  his  will,  wisdom,  and  authority ;  now  you  are 
brought  before  his  throne,  and  now  the  matter  comes  to  be 
transacted  immediately  as  under  his  eye,  between  you  and 
a  poor  messenger  of  his,  that  he  employs  in  his  work  ;  and 
so,  though  we  can  only  directly  do  oiir  own  part  in  this 
business,  as  appealing  to  conscience  under  God's  eye ;  we 
must  likewise  put  you  upon  your  part,  that  is,  must  sum- 
mon you,  and  draw  you  in  with  us,  into  such  an  appeal  to 
God,  when  we  are  dealing  with  your  consciences  in  their 
souls'  concerns. 

Now,  by  this  time,  I  hope  you  see  what  this  transaction 
with  the  consciences  of  men,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  doth 
mean.     And  if, 

2ndly,  You  would  know  why  it  must  be  thus,  why  this 
transaction  should  be  with  the  consciences  of  men  in  the  sight 
of  God,  manifold  reasons  presently  offer  themselves.     As, 

1.  It  is  his  work  that  we  are  employed  in,  his  business 
that  we  go  about,  when  we  speak  to  men  to  turn  and  live, 
when  we  would  have  them  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel ; 
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when  we  would  have  you  come  back  to  God,  and  pay  your 
homage  unto  him,  it  is  his  work  that  we  are  doing  all  this 
time.  And  why  should  we  not,  as  much  as  it  is  possible, 
aim  and  endeavour,  that  we  may  see  how  his  work  is 
done  1  That  is,  that  we  bring  you  under  his  eye  as  much 
as  in  us  is. 

2.  We  go  about  this  work  of  his  continually  in  his 
name.  It  is  his  work,  and  done  in  his  name  ;  by  his  au- 
thority we  continue  in  it,  being  sent  of  him.  Why  should 
not  what  is  done  in  his  name,  be  done  under  his  eye,  even 
of  our  own  design  and  choice,  as  much  as  is  possible,  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  other  1  For  whatsoever  we  are  to 
do,  we  are  to  do  in  the  Lord's  name  ;  we  that  speak,  are 
to  speak  in  the  Lord's  name  ;  you  that  hear,  are  to  hear 
in  the  Lord's  name,  or  hear  what  is  spoken  in  his  name. 
And  why  should  it  not  be  a  matter  of  choice  with  us, 
that  all  be  transacted  as  under  his  eye  and  in  his  sight  1 
And, 

3.  He  hath  equal  power  over  us,  and  over  you  ;  his 
power  obtains  alike  over  all ;  and  where  we  are  sure  his 
power  is  alike  over  all,  why  should  we  not  all  endeavour 
alike  to  walk  under  his  eye,  and  labour  to  approve  our- 
selves to  his  eye,  under  which  all  are  1     And, 

4.  He  perfectly  knows  all  matters  of  fact  that  do  belong 
to  this  transaction  ;  and,  therefore,  since  we  are  sure  he 
doth,  it  is  better  that  we  consider  it,  and  accordingly, 
study  to  approve  ourselves  to  his  inspection  ;  he  doth 
know  all  the  matter  of  fact ;  he  knows  my  thoughts,  and 
all  your  thoughts,  throughout  this  whole  transaction,  on 
such  a  day,  and  at  such  a  time  as  this.     And, 

5.  He  is  the  only  competent  judge  of  the  matter  of 
right ;  whether  you  or  1  do  right  or  wrong,  in  reference 
to  what  is  spoken  and  heard.     And  lastly, 

6.  To  be  sure,  he  M'ill  be  the  final  judge  ;  it  is  good  for 
us  to  consent  and  agree  to  it,  that  he  shall  be  the  present 
judge,  and  that  then  this  transaction  be  carried  on  de- 
signedly under  his  eye ;  he  will  be  the  judge  at  last,  when 
the  secret  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open,  and  there  is  no 
declining  his  judgment  ;  certainly,  therefore,  it  is  the 
wisest  and  best  course,  as  much  as  possible,  by  consent  and 
willingly  to  bring  things  under  his  eye,  and  notice  now  ; 
and  endeavour  to  approve  all  this  transaction  to  the  in- 
spection, the  present  inspection  of  that  eye,  the  final  judg- 
ment whereof  we  cannot  avert. 

And  so  way  is  made  for  somewhat  of  use,  in  reference 
to  this  two-fold  observation,  that  we  have  thus  far  insisted 
on  :  many  things  might  be  said,  but  for  present  take  this. 

We  may  see  by  all  this  what  the  case  is  like,  of  them 
that  live  long  disobedient  to  the  voice  of  the  Gospel,  under 
which  they  live.  See  a  little  and  judge  of  the  state  of  their 
case  and  affairs.  They  that  live  statedly  under  the  Gospel, 
must  be  supposed  to  have  many  applications  made  to  their 
consciences,  for  that  is  the  very  business  of  the  Gospel, 
immediately  to  apply  itself  to  the  very  consciences  of 
men  ;  for  you  that  have  lived  long  under  the  Gospel, 
(whether  successfully  or  unsuccessfully,)  there  have  been 
many  applications  made  to  your  consciences,  by  those  that 
have  been  employed  in  this  work  about  matters  of  the 
highest  importance  and  concern  ;  you  had  best  consider 
with  what  success  and  with  what  effect ;  but  if  it  hath 
been  with  little,  that  is,  if  hitherto  you  have  disobeyed  the 
voice  of  that  Gospel,  under  which  you  have  so  long  lived, 
it  cannot  but  have  been  with  very  great  regret,  many  turns 
and  reclamations  of  your  consciences  :  if  conscience  were 
not  a  capable  principle  of  judgment,  when  it  is  applied 
unto,  when  appeals  are  made  to  it, — it  would  be  the 
vainest  thing  in  all  the  world  to  talk  of  commending  our- 
selves to  the  consciences  of  men,  in  the  sight  of  God,  as 
the  apostle  here  speaks.  Why  to  their  consciences  1  It 
were  as  good  do  it  to  any  thing  else  as  conscience, — if 
conscience  be  not  a  principle  susceptible  of  conviction, 
when  it  is  applied  unto.  Therefore  now  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  conscience  is  a  judge  wherever  it  hath  place 
and  is  applied  unto  ;  it  doth  (as  it  were)  keep  its  power  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  several  parts  : 
where  there  is  a  judicature,  there  is  a  registry  too ;  and  it 
IS  as  well  capable  of  recording  things  as  of  judging  them. 
It  may  be,  many  have  made  it  their  business  to  slur  and 


blot  the  records  that  are  kept  in  the  court  of  conscience. 
But  that  is  a  vain  thing,  this  shall  all  come  into  view 
again.  Every  time  that  thou  hast  come,  with  a  vain 
heart,  into  the  presence  of  God ;  ever)'  time  thou  hast 
offered  here  the  sacrifice  of  a  fool ;  every  time  thou  hast 
come  like  such  an  one,  with  thine  eyes  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  when  they  should  have  been  intent  upon  the  Divine 
Majesty,  to  pay  thy  homage  to  him  ;  every  time  thou  hast 
opposed  resolution  against  conviction  of  conscience,  thou 
wert  convinced  in  thy  conscience,  certainly  there  must  be 
a  change,  and  a  reformation  ;  things  must  not  be  with  me 
as  they  have  been  ;  it  is  not  a  right  way  I  have  been,  but 
thou  ha.st  resolved,  I  will  not  reform, — I  will  live  as  I 
have  lived,  do  as  I  have  done:  every  time  that  Christ  hath 
been  offered  to  thee,  and  thou  ha,st  refused  him,  and  he 
hath  had  cause  to  complain,  as  in  the  prophet,  "  My  peo- 
ple would  not  hearken  to  my  voice ;  Israel  would  have 
none  of  me,"  (Psalm  Ixxxi.  II.)  they  that  call  themselves 
mine,  profess  themselves  Christians,  call  themselves  by 
my  name, would  have  none  of  me  :  every  time  thou  hast 
been  urged.  If  thou  wilt  have  life,  thou  must  have  the 
Son  ;  "  he  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life  ;  and  he  that  halh 
not  the  Son,  hath  not  life,"  John  v.  12.  Come,  (saith 
God,)  wilt  thou  have  my  Son  1  Thou  hast  not  said,  Yea  ; 
thy  heart  hath  not  consented  ;  and  that  is  all  one  as  if 
thou  hast  said.  No;  when  the  thing  hath  not  been  done 
so  often,  hast  thou  been  recorded  a  refuser  of  the  Son  of 
God  1  thy  conscience  hath  been  convinced  over  and  over, 
I  ought  to  receive  the  Son  of  God  ;  this  command  being 
brought  to  me  from  heaven,  to  believe  in  his  name  ;  that 
is,  to  resign  myself  to  him,  and  submit  myself  to  him ; 
but  I  never  did,  I  never  have  ;  this  is  a  most  fearful  case, 
that  there  ever  should  be  such  records  in  a  man's  con- 
science against  him ;  to  which  there  have  been  continual 
additions,  from  Lord's  day  to  Lord's  day,  through  a  long 
tract  of  time,  and  yet  my  course  hath  been  the  same.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  reclamations  of  conscience,  there 
hath  been  no  reformation  in  my  heart,  none  in  my  life  ;  I 
am  just  the  same  as  I  was  seven  or  ten  years  ago ;  so  many 
convictions  of  conscience  yet  to  be  answered,  for  they 
never  have  been  yet.  Oh,  think  of  the  state  of  their  affairs 
that  have  lived  long  under  the  Gospel,  disobedient  to  it. 
Conscience  hath  been  still  applied  to,  and  appealed  to  in 
the  sight  of  God,  under  his  eye  and  notice ;  and  yet  there 
hath  been  no  consent,  no  compliance  given  ;  "  Happy  is 
he  that  condemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he 
alloweth,"  Rom.  xiv.  22.  That  carries  a  dreadful  inti- 
mation. Cursed  is  he  that  condemneth  himself  in  that 
thing  which  he  alloweth ;  that  he  nllovcth.  It  was  a  good 
thing  to  have  accepted  the  Son  of  God.  to  have  turned  to 
God,  and  come  to  an  agreement  with  him  in  and  by  his 
Son,  and  to  have  broken  off  every  evil  way,  and  to  have 
betaken  myself  to  a  strict  and  regular  course  of  walking 
with  God,  a  very  good  thing !  what  a  cursed  thing,  a  dis- 
mal thing,  is  it  then  to  condemn  oneself  in  the  thing 
which  he  alloweth  1  I  allow  all  this  to  be  good,  and  so  am 
self-condemned  for  not  doing  it.  "  If  our  hearts  condemn 
us,  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,"  I  John  iii.29.  When 
a  man  is  condemned  in  his  own  heart ;  when  he  halh  a 
judgment  in  his  conscience  about  any  matter,  indefinitely 
considered,  and  his  practice  runs  counter,  so  as  to  bring 
himself  unawares  under  the  judgment  of  it.  "  Thou  art 
inexcusable,  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art  that  judgest,  for 
wherein  thou  judgest  another,  ihou  condemneth  thyself," 
Rom.  ii.  1.  Which  is  spoken  in  reference  to  what  was 
said  in  the  foregoing  words,  "  Who,  knowing  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  that  they  who  commit  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  take  pleasure 
in  those  that  do  them,"  Rom.  i.  last  verse.  They  know 
that  judgment ;  it  stands  as  a  judgment,  and  a  righteous 
one,  in  their  view  ;  they  themselves  have  judged  this 
judgment  to  be  right.  Thou  art  then  inexcusable,  O  man, 
that  judgest  in  wlial  thou  judgest ;  lliou  1  ast  judged  such 
and  such  a  way  to  be  evil,  and  such  and  snch  a  determi- 
nation in  reference  thereunto  to  be  righteous,  and  yet  by 
doing  that  thing,  thou  dost  run  thyself  under  such  a  judg- 
ment and  doom.  Oh  !  what  an  inexcusable  creature  art 
thou  ! 
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Cmnmending  ov/rselves  to  every  man's  conscience. 

Opr  business  must  be  at  this  time  (as  you  foreknow) 
the  application  of  two  of  lliose  observations  together  which 
hare  been  gathered  I'rom  these  words  ;  (two  doctrines  ap- 
plied together;)  to  wit,  the  second,  Tliat  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  ministry  lies  in  an  immediate  transaction  with 
men's  consciences;  and  the  third,  That  this  transaction 
with  the  consciences  of  men  is  to  be  managed  in  the  sight 
of  God.  These  two  have  been  opened,  and  are  now  to 
be  applied  together  ;  and  there  are  many  things  which  it 
is  very  obvious  to  infer  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
As, 

L  That  therefore,  in  carrying  on  the  ministerial  work, 
such  things  are  mostly  to  be  insisted  on,  as  are  most  ac- 
commodate to  conscience,  and  are  apt  to  take  hold  of  it ; 
and  about  which  we  may,  with  the  greatest  confidence  and 
clearness,  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  men  :  when  once  it 
is  understood  what  principle  in  men  we  are  to  apply  our- 
selves to  in  the  ministerial  work,  it  is  then  very  obvious 
to  collect  what  sort  of  things  we  are  piincipally  to  insist 
upon  in  the  managing  of  it.  And  you  see  what  that  prin- 
ciple is  ;  it  is  not  that  we  are  wont  to  call  wit,  or  fanc)^,  or 
honour,  or  even  the  speculative  understanding,  or  a  dispo- 
sition to  religious  disputes,  about  little,  and  doubtful,  and 
less  neces.sary  matters  ;  much  less  is  it  carnal  appetite  and 
inclination,  that  is  to  be  concerned,  so  as  to  be  pleased,  or 
(at  least)  not  to  be  displeased,  not  to  be  crossed,  not  to  be 
vexed,  not  contended  against  ;  and,  therefore,  the  things 
we  have  to  say  to  men,  in  carrying  on  of  our  niinisterial 
work,  they  must  be  quite  of  another  nature  from  what 
would  accommodate  such  principles  as  these  in  them. 
And  you  may  easily  apprehend  how  instructive  this  infer- 
ence may  be  to  all  of  you  ;  and  I  hope  you  do  apprehend 
it,  though  in  the  direct  aspect  of  it  it  doth  only  respect 
Gospel  ministers.  And  you  might  very  well  tliink  it 
strange,  and  very  little  worth  the  while,  that  so  many 
hundreds  of  persons  should  come  together,  only  to  hear 
ministers  preach  to  one  another  ;  but  yet,  when  you  do 
understand  what  is  fit  for  lis  to  preach,  you  will  also  un- 
derstand what  is  fit  for  you  to  hear,  and  what  is  necessary 
for  you  to  receive,  and  to  expect,  and  covet  to  hear  most 
of  all,  and  before  other  things  ;  and  so  you  cannot  but  see 
of  how  universal  concernment  what  I  now  infer  must  be 
lo  us  all ;  that  is,  that  you  are  not  to  expect  from  us,  (if  we 
will  faithfully  pursue  that  which  is  our  proper  work,  of 
applying  ourselves  directly  and  closely  to  the  consciences 
of  men)  you  are  not  to  expect  (I  say)  fine  and  quaint  sen- 
tences, elegant  and  well-formed  orations ;  you  are  not  to 
expect  curious  airy  notions  and  speculations  ;  and  much 
less  are  you  to  expect  that  we  should  only  prophesy  to 
you  smooth  and  pleasant  things,  that  we  may  be  sure  Avill 
not  offend,  that  will  not  bear  hard  upon  any  man's  incli- 
nations, how  ill  or  irregular  soever  they  may  be  ;  you  can- 
not think  any  thing  of  this  to  be  our  business,  when  we 
have  conscience  to  deal  with  in  this  matter,  and  are  to  ap- 
ply ourselves  immediately  and  directly  thither,  and  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  under  his  eye  :  nor  are  yon  to  expect 
that  we  should  entertain  you  much  with  perplexed  dis- 
putes about  little  and  disputable  matters  ;  and  which,  com- 
monly, by  how  much  the  more  disputable  they  are,  are  so 
much  the  less  nece.ssary,  God  having  so  mercifully  pro- 
vided, that  those  things  that  should  be  most  necessary, 
should  be  always  plain,  and  so  should  need  the  least  dis- 
pute. I  know  some  have  wondered,  that  when  divers  have 
very  much  concerned  themselves  in  this  juncture  of  time, 
both  from  the  pulpit,  and  by  the  press,  lo  propagate  dis- 
putes about  lesser  differences,  in  matters  of  religion,  there 
should  be  so  great  a  silence  about  these  things  among  us; 
and  we  must  really  and  freely  declare  to  you,  we  have  no 
leisure  to  mind  those  lesser  things,  we  are  taken  up  about 
greater,  and  we  think  we  are  hoimd  to  be  taken  up  about 
unsper.kably  greater  things.  I  do  consider  again  and  again, 
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that  saying  of  the  apostle,  "  Study  to  be  quiet,  and  do  your 
own  business,"  1  Thess.  iv.  11.  And  for  my  part,  I  think 
this  lo  be  our  business, — to  deal  wi'.h  the  consciences  of 
men  in  the  plainest  and  most  important  things,  such  as 
are  most  apt  to  fasten  upon  and  take  hold  of  conscience ; 
for  as  to  those  lesser  things,  there  is  much  that  is  very  dis- 
putable about  them  ;  some  indeed  do  think  those  things 
to  be  indifferent,  which  others  think  lo  be  unlawful  in  the 
worship  of  God  ;  yet  this  is  plain  then,  by  consent  on  both 
sides,  thai  they  may  be  safely  enough  let  alone,  as  lo  what 
they  carry  in  themselves  ;  and,  therefore,  we  content  our- 
selves lo  let  them  alone.  This  is  plain,  they  may  be  well 
let  alone  :  and  when  the  apostle  doth  here  speak  of  this 
thing,  "  by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  commending  our- 
selves to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,"  you 
see  what,  and  about  what  things  it  was,  by  what  follows: 
— "  If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  lo  them  that  are  lost ;" 
why  then,  by  the  manifestation  of  such  truth  as  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  men  being  lost ;  that  is,  as  is  necessary  in 
itself  to  their  saltation,  that  they  may  not  be  lost ;  it  was 
by  such  things,  by  which  they  sought  to  commend  them- 
selv"'  to  ibe  conscience  of  every  man  in  the  sight  of  God. 
I  know,  indeed,  there  is  a  necessity  commonly  alleged  by 
some  for  these  lesser  things ;  that  is,  that  though  they  are 
not  necessary  in  themselves,  they  may  become  necessary 
as  being  enjoined.  It  is  very  true,  indeed,  if  that  were 
agreed  on  both  sides,  that  they  were  indifferent, — we  could 
readily  say  so  with  them  ;  but  they  themselves  very  well 
know  that  thai  is  not  the  state  of  the  case  between  them 
and  us  ;  while  on  the  one  side  such  things  are  indifferent, 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  said,  in  the  worship  of  God  it  is 
unlawful.  And  though  it  be  true,  indeed,  that  we  are 
bound  to  obey  every  injunction  of  man,  for  the  Lord's 
sake  ;  yet  we  are  bound  to  obey  none  of  them  against  him  ; 
therefore,  that  is  plain,  about  things  in  dispute,  tlie  safest 
way  is  to  be  unconcerned,  in  matters  of  which,  there  is 
some  doubt.  And  every  good  man  must  concur  wiih  us 
in  this  principle,  though  the  particular  application  of  it  to 
this  or  that  case,  the  peculiarity  and  difference  of  their 
own  judgment,  obligeth  them  to  disagree  ;  but  we  shall 
certainly  agree  with  all  good  and  serious  men,  that  difl'er 
from  us  about  these  lesser  matters,  in  insisting  principally 
and  chiefly  upon  such  matters  as  are  necessary  to  save 
souls  from  being  lost ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  good  and  serious 
men  do  so  loo,  and  let  those  matters  alone  for  the  most 
part,  and  have  as  little  mind  to  concern  themselves  about 
them,  a-s  we  have  ;  and  no  doubt,  but  that  when  we  shall 
more  generally  agree  to  pursue  such  things  most,  as  tend 
to  promote  and  propagate  the  power  of  godliness,  and 
keep  it  alive,  and  prevent  (as  much  as  in  us  is)  all  from 
acquiescing  and  taking  up  their  rest,  in  any  form  whatso- 
ever, without  it ;  when  we  shall  all  agree  to  make  it  our 
common  business,  to  pre.ss  the  things  that  do  belong  to 
living,  real,  substantial  godliness;  and  mutually  to  seek 
one  another's  common  welfare,  as  we  would  do  our  own  ; 
when  we  agree  to  press  and  insist  on  these  two  great 
capital  things,  upon  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets ;  that  is,  loving  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
hearts,  and  with  all  our  souls,  and  with  all  our  might,  and 
with  all  our  mind,  and  loving  our  neightjour  as  ourselves; 
I  doubt  not  but  as  to  all  these  lesser  differences,  or  differ- 
ences about  lesser  matters,  either  we  shall  come  to  an 
agreement  about  them  loo,  in  time ;  or  our  disagreement 
will  be,  upon  the  matter,  equal  to  an  agreement; — that  is, 
we  shall  disagree  without  displeasure,  without  being  angry 
at  one  another  for  our  disagreement ;  or,  because  that  such 
and  such  will  not  make  our  consciences  the  measure  and 
standard  of  their's, — a  poor  matter  of  quarrel,  and  certainly 
a  most  unrighteous  one,  that  I  should  be  offended  at  any 
man,  because  he  will  not  make  my  conscience  the  measure 
of  his ;  and  it  is  upon  the  matter,  all  one  in  this  our  pre- 
sent state,  whether  there  be  a  full  and  throughout  agree- 
ment in  every  little  thing,  in  judgment  or  practice  ;  or, 
whether  we  can,  very  contentedly,  bear  with  one  another's 
differences.  If  we  can  do  so,  if  we  can  disagree  with  one 
another  modestly,  and  without  expecting  that  another 
should  resign  and  surrender  the  judgment  of  his  conscience 
to  the  government  of  mine :  if  we  can  disagree  with 
an  humblesenseof  our  common,  yet  remaining,  ignorance, 
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and  how  little  do  all  of  us  know,  and  how  much  yet  needs 
to  be  added  to  our  knowledge,  even  about  the  most  im- 
portant things ;  truly  disagreement  upon  such  terms,  so 
placid,  so  charitable,  so  calm,  so  unapt  to  offend,  and  which 
doth  so  little  offend,  will  be  a  good  step, — the  next  step  to 
a  perfect  throughout  agreement.  It  may  be,  that  will 
never  be  in  this  world,  or  while  our  earthly  state  continues. 
But  if  our  disagreement  be  thus  managed,  it  will  be  less 
material ;  whether  it  be  or  no  unto  our  peace,  it  can  never 
be  necessary  unto  them  that  are  of  a  peaceable  temper  and 
disposition  of  themselves  aforehand  ;  but  they  who  are 
not  so,  that  have  an  unpeaceable  temper  and  disposition  in 
them,  will  always  find  one  matter  of  quarrel  and  another ; 
and  if  such  things  were  once  composed  and  taken  up, 
would  be  sure  to  find  out  others;  but  this  we  may  always 
reckon  upon,  that  such  as  will  be  faithful  in  the  ministerial 
work,  we  must  expect  to  hear  from  ihem  such  things  (as 
you  have  heard)  that  may  carry  in  them  a  recommeiulable- 
ness  to  the  consciences  of  men  :  in  which,  when  conscience 
is  urged  with  matter  of  duty  upon  them,  it  will  apprehend 
a  bo/mm:  my  conscience  tells  me  I  shall  be  the  better  for 
it  if  I  take  this  course,  if  I  walk  in  such  a  way  as  the 
great  things  which  concern  the  substance  of  religion  direct 
unto,  whereas  those  lesser  matters,  when  you  come  to  seek 
in  them  for  a  bonum,  search  into  them  for  what  the}''  have 
of  real  good  in  them;  you  think  to  grasp  at  ihem  for 
somewhat,  and  you  grasp  at  nothing  ;  you  go  to  embrace 
them,  and  you  embrace  only  a  shadow,  and  hug  an  empty 
cloud  and  no  more.  They  are  things,  which  conscience 
cannot  feel  to  have  any  real  and  substantial  goodness  in 
them; — that  then  is  the  first  thing  hence  inferred.  Are 
we,  in  our  ministerial  work,  to  apply  and  commend  our- 
selves to  the  consciences  of  men,  and  even  in  the  sight  of 
God?  We  then  must  deal  with  them  about  such  things, 
that  are  most  apt  and  accommodate  to  this  purpose,  to 
take  hold  of  men's  consciences. 

2.  If  the  work  of  the  ministrj'  do  lie  so  much  about  men's 
consciences,  we  must  reckon  that  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (wlio  is  to  animate  this  ministry'',  and  make  it  pros- 
perous) must  lie  first  and  most  immediately  about  the 
consciences  of  men  too;  not  that  it  lakes  up  there,  but 
it  is  through  conscience  that  it  must  touch  men's  hearts. 
"  We  commend  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God;  but  if  our  Go'=;pel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them 
that  are  lost,  in  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded 
the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not.  But  God  who  com- 
manded the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
into  our  hearts,  to  giv^e  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  If  you  view 
thf  series  of  the  discourse,  you  will  find  that  that  speaks 
(as  well  as  the  matter  speaks)  itself,  that  God's  way  is  to 
shine  into  hearts  through  convinced  consciences  :  and  this 
ministration,  in  all  the  forgoing  chapter  that  the  apostle 
refers  to,  is  called  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit,  and  by 
it  v/e  are  "changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory,  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord;  to 
wit,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  "  Therefore,"  (saith  the 
apo'stle,  in  the  following  words,)  "having  received  this 
ministry,  we  faint  not ;"  a  ministry,  managed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Now,  if  the  immediate  first  subject  of  this  mi- 
nistry hath  to  do  with  the  consciences  of  men,  then  the 
consciences  of  men  must  be  that  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
must  have  to  do  with  too ;  for  the  supreme  Agent,  and 
the  subordinate,  are  both  to  operate  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject,— as  you  now  that  are  writing,  your  hand  and  pen 
write  upon  the  same  paper,  and  not  your  hand  upon  one, 
and  your  pen  upon  anothc".  It  is  conscience  that  is  the 
seat  of  conviction,  and  thither  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the 
Gospel  ministry,  doth  apply  itself  for  this  purpose ;  "  When 
he  is  come,  he  shall  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment,"  John  xvi.  8.  The  Com- 
forter, (so  we  read  it,)  when  he  is  come,  shall  do  so  and  so ; 
but  sure  we  do  much  misread  it  when  we  read  it  so. 
Para^lctns  is  the  \Kov(\,\\ie  paraclete ;  the  proper  signifi- 
cation is  the  advocate  or  pleader,  a  pleader  as  at  law. 
The  disciples  were  here  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  to  think 
what  would  become  of  them  when  their  Lord  was  gone, 
of  which  he  had  been  immediately  foretelling  them ;  "  Be- 
cause I  have  told  you  that  I  must  be  gone  from  you,  sor- 
row hath  filled  your  heart;"  that  is,  they  did  recount  with 


themselves,  since  he  had  told  them,  in  the  close  of  the 
foregoing  chapter,  that  they  should  be  witnesses  for  him, 
because  they  had  been  with  him  I'rom  the  beginning ;  then, 
think  they,  the  whole  weight  and  stress  of  the  Christian 
cause  in  this  world  lies  upon  our  shoulders,  and  we  shall 
surely  sink  under  it ;  Who  are  we  that  we  should  think 
to  set  up  a  new  religion  in  the  world, — a  religion,  against 
which  all  sorts,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  have  so  rooted  and 
natural  a  prejudice  1  What,  are  we  for  this  1  Why  saith 
our  Lord  Christ,  never  trouble  3'ourselves,  when  I  go,  the 
advocate  shall  come, — that  pleader,  that  mighty  pleader; 
and  he  shall  make  strange  work  in  the  world  when  once  he 
comes ;  he  shall  take  up  my  cause  ;  whereas  I  have  been 
traduced  and  charged  as  a  seducer,  and  adecciver,  he  shall 
convince  the  world  of  sin,  becau.se  they  believe  not  in  me, 
and  of  my  righteousness  and  the  equity  of  my  righteous 
cause ;  and,  thereupon,  of  the  very  completing  and  per- 
fection of  that  righteousness,  which  is  to  be  had  by  me, 
which  depends  thereupon;  and  of  judgment,  when  I  shall 
be  known  to  be  enthroned,  and  to  have  all  government, 
and  principality,  and  power,  put  under  me,  or  into  my 
hands, — and  so  the  Christian  cause  shall  live,  and  spread, 
and  triumph,  when  I  am  gone,  and  so  much  the  more  for 
my  being  so,  for  if  I  be  not  gone,  that  great  pleader  will 
not  come,  and  when  he  comes,  this  shall  be  his  great 
business,  conviction, — he  shall  fasten  such  conviction 
upon  the  consciences  of  men,  they  shall  not  be  able  to 
wilhstand  and  bafile.  Oh,  when  that  mighty  Spirit  comes 
among  us,  then  will  no  man  be  able  to  persist  in  a  carnal 
course  and  habit  of  heart  and  life;  but  this  Spirit  will 
make  them  weary  of  it,  they  will  never  be  able  to  endure 
the  weight  and  pressure  of  his  convictions,  when  through 
the  Gospel  ministry  he  comes  to  fasten  and  take  hold  of 
consciences,  and  to  implead  them  upon  such  an  account. 
What  1  Is  this  Christianity  1  Is  this  like  a  living  union 
with  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  from  heaven  1  To  live 
continually  like  worms  of  this  earth,  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
always  minding  and  savouring  no  higher  and  no  greater 
thing "?     But,  again, 

3.  Is  the  ministerial  work  to  be  managed  in  the  very 
sight  of  God,  with  the  consciences  of  men  1  Then  (this 
having  a  very  ill  look  upon  the  kingdom  and  interest  of 
the  wicked  one)  it  is  obvious  further  to  infer,  that  the 
devil's  work  must  lie  very  much  too  about  the  consciences 
of  men  ;  that  is,  to  blind  conscience,  to  cheat  conscience, 
to  deceive  conscience,  to  disguise  and  misrepresent  things 
to  the  consciences  of  men;  so  you  see  it  allows,  if  our 
Gospel  be  hid, — if  it  doth  not  reach  home  with  conviciive 
and  energetical  light  to  the  very  consciences  of  men,  it 
is  becau.se  "the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  their 
minds  ;"  it  doth  reach  home  with  such  light,  except  to 
them  that  are  lost,  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  their  minds.  If  men  cannot  see  what  is  their 
way  and  duty  in  very  plain  and  evident  things;  as  that  a 
man,  who  was  a  sinner  even  by  nature,  and  under  wrath, 
can  nev^er  be  acceptable  to  God,  but  for  the  sake  of  a 
Redeemer;  and  never  for  his  sake,  if  he  have  not  living 
union  with  him,  if  he  be  not  in  him,  and  so  in  him  as  to 
be  a  new  creature, — old  things  being  done  away,  and  all 
things  being  become  new.  If  men  cannot  see  truth  in  so 
plain  matters  as  these,  that  speak  themselves  to  every 
man's  conscience,  it  is,  because  the  God  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  their  eyes.  If  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  and 
of  the  Spirit  that  breathes  in  it,  be  with  the  consciences  of 
men,  the  devil's  work  must  lie  there  too;  if  it  be  possible 
to  blind  conscience  and  disguise  things  to  conscience; 
that  is,  to  corrupt  man's  judgments  of  things,  and  to  make 
them  to  apprehend  things  citherwise  than  they  are.  And 
-SO  it  was  that  he  did  apply  himself  lo  our  first  parents, 
only  by  putting  false  glosses  upon  tho'^e  plain  preceptive 
and  monitory  words  that  should  have  obliged  and  awed 
conscience.  'Oh,  never  think  God  meaneth  such  severity 
to  you,  ve  shall  not  die  if  vou  eat  of  this  fruit ;  never 
think  he  intended  you  should  die ;  no,  this  is  that  will 
make  vou  wise  and  knowinar,  far  beyond  what  you  are, 
you  will  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  His  busi- 
ness was  to  put  a  false  gloss  and  colour  upon  things,  to 
deceive  their  judgments  and  consciences,  and  to  lead 
them  into  transgression,  and  this  his  design  is  still  to 
keep  men  in  that  state  of  apostacy  into   which  he  had 
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•irawu  them  from  returning  to  God,  only  by  imposing 
upon  and  cheating  their  consciences.  Notwiihstanding 
this  loose  and  careless  course  you  hold,  never  trouble 
yourselves,  all  will  be  well  enough,  a  formal  religion  will 
serve  the  turn,  and  be  less  painful  and  laborious  to  you 
than  that  real  one,  and  that  living  one  that  is  from  time 
to  time  so  much  pressed  upon  you.  It  will  serve  your 
turn  to  go  to  church,  or  go  to  a  meeting,  and  hear  a  ser- 
mon on  the  Lord's  day,  and  live  as  you  list  all  the  week 
long ;  you  never  need  concern  yourselves  further.  All  the 
devil's  care  is  to  keep  conscience  from  doing  its  duty 
and  its  proper  office,  that  if  it -be  applied  and  appealed  to 
by  us,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  you  may  not  attend 
it ;  it  may  not  be  at  leisure  to  hear  what  we  say,  that  it 
maybe  kept  asleep,  or  diverted  some  way  or  other,  or  that 
it  may  otherwise  attend  things  than  according  to  the  truth. 
4.  We  may  further  infer  hence,  that  since  the  business 
of  the  ministry  is  to  transact  with  conscience,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  very  sight  of  God  ;  they  that  live  under  such 
a  ministry,  if  conscience  ever  come  to  be  awakened  into 
exercise,  they  must  live  a  very  weary  life,  if  they  live  in  a 
course  of  sin  and  estrangement  from  God.  They  that  will, 
(I  say,)  under  such  a  ministry,  sin  on  still,  and  wander 
from  God,  still  they  will  lead  a  very  weary  life;  it  must 
needs  be  a  very  uneasy  course  that  such  must  hold  in  the 
world ;  for  if  conscience  be  awakened  and  do  attend,  they 
will  be  continually  hearing  things  that  tend  to  disturb  and 
disquiet  them,  and  make  them  apprehend  danger,  and  see 
themselves  like  to  be  ruined,  and  undone,  and  lost,  in  the 
course  that  they  hold :  and  therefore,  certainly,  the  case  is 
very  deplorable  of  such  persons,  who,  under  such  a  minis- 
try, do  still  live  in  sin,  whether  they  live  in  a  course  of 
very  gross  wickedness,  or  whether  they  keep  in  a  course  of 
vain  formal  religion,  and  no  more.  They  must  be  very 
uneasy  if  conscience  be  awake ;  and  if  conscience  be  not 
awake,  it  is  worse,  and  their  case  more  deplorable.  And 
really  it  is  dismal  to  think  of  it,  that  such  persons  should 
hear  so  much,  from  day  to  day,  that  hath  a  tendency  in  it 
to  make  them  to  fear  and  suspect  their  present  way,  and 
present  state,  wiih  so  little  effect;  for  on  they  go  only  be- 
cause (though  that  be  uneasy  to  them)  they  apprehend  to 
get  that  sin  subdued  and  mortified,  that  hath  governed  in 
them  and  had  the  throne,  will  be  more  uneasy;  and  since 
it  comes  to  pass,  that,  things  being  brought  to  this  pass, 
either  sin  must  be  mortified,  or  conscience  must  be  morti- 
fied, they  betake  themselves  to  the  latter.  If  they  cannot 
be  patient  of  it,  that  sin  must  die,  and  undergo  mortifica- 
tion, then,  of  consequence,  they  must  betake  themselves 
to  this,  that  conscience  must  undergo  this  dying  and  mor- 
tification ;  and  so,  really,  they  have  a  very  uneasy  task  of 
it,  that  they  must,  for  their  own  peace  sake,  be  continually 
fighting  against  conscience,  from  one  Lord's  day  to  an- 
other, and  endeavouring  that  it  may  let  them  alone  in  their 
old  security,  in  their  old  carnality,  in  their  old  neglect  of 
God.  Here  is  their  business  with  their  consciences.  Oh, 
conscience,  let  me  live  in  neglect  of  Christ,  and  be  quiet ! 
Let  me  live  fearle.'^s  of  God  in  this  life,  and  be  quiet!  Let 
me  live  a  prayerless  life,  and  be  quiet !  But  conscience 
cannot  very  easily  submit  to  let  such  be  quiet,  because 
there  are  such  courses  taken,  from  time  to  time,  while  they 
live  under  such  a  ministry,  whereby  we  must  be  applying 
ourselves  to  their  consciences,  in  the  sight  of  God.  This 
awakens  conscience  afresh,  and  then  it  must  be  laid  asleep 
again ;  so  toilsome  and  uneasy  a  way  of  it  have  some  to 
perdition ;  they  are  fain  to  fight  their  way  to  hell,  even 
through  so  many  and  so  great  difficulties.     And, 

5.  We  may  further  infer,  that  if  the  Gospel  ministry  is 
principally  to  be  taken  up  in  dealing  with  the  consciences 
of  men  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  can  be  no  shame  to  any  man 
to  be  in  this  way  conquered  and  subdued,  and  brought 
under  to  the  foot  "of  God  in  Christ :  it  can  be  no  shame  to 
any  body  to  be  thus  conquered;  for  to  be  conquered  by 
conscience  is,  upon  the  matter,  to  be  conquered  by  him- 
self You  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  to  be  conquered 
by  yourself;  you  yield  to  yourself  in  the  case;  you  yield 
to  your  own  light,  that  which  God  hath  made  your  own  ; 
you  yield  to  your  convinced  judgment ;  you  have  no  cause 
to  be  ashamed  of  that.  It  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  be 
cheated,  to  be  imposed  upon,  to  be  made  to  appear  a  fool, 
as  every  sinner  is  that  goes  on  in  the  way  of  his  own  heart, 


"disobedient,  and  deceived,  servingdivers  lusts  and  plea- 
sures," Titus  iii.  3.  But  it  is  no  shame  for  a  man  to  be  un- 
deceived ;  it  is  no  shame  for  a  man  to  be  brought  to  exer- 
cise a  right  judgment,  once  certified  and  set  aright  in  him. 
This  is  a  glory,  to  be  thus  conquered :  you  are  indeed  con- 
quered ;  you  alter  you  course;  you  cease  to  be  what  you 
were;  but  it  is  brought  to  that  pass,  you  do  but  yield  to 
yourself,  yield  to  your  own  light,  yield  to  your  own  judg- 
ment, and  to  the  power  of  that  conviction  you  see  is  no 
longer  to  be  withstood.     And  upon  the  same  account, 

6.  They  that  do  conquer  conscience  and  Gospel  light  in 
such  a  sense,  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  their  victory  ;  they 
have  very  little  reason  to  brag;  they  that  can  say  and  teil 
their  companions,  I  have  heard  such  and  such  a  sermon, 
and  it  put  me  into  a  deadly  qualm ;  I  knew  not  what  to  do ; 
my  heart  almost  failed  me,  and  began  to  misgive  me  :  and 
I  began  to  think  within  myself,  I  must  alter  my  course,  I 
must  become  a  Christian  in  good  earnest ;  1  liad  such 
thoughts  as  these,  and  such  inclinations,  but  I  have  over- 
come them  ;  I  have  conquered  conscience  ;  I  have  got  the 
victory  over  them.  Alas  !  these  men  have  little  reason  to 
boast  of  this,  of  having  conquered  their  reason,  judgment, 
conscience,  and  light,  and  made  these  to  give  place  to  lust 
and  sensual  inclinations;  when  a  man  hath  been  sum- 
moned and  called  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  hath  had 
so  mighty  a  load  laid  upon  his  spirit,  as  to  have  such  a 
thing  contested  with  him  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  under 
the  Divine  eye,  yet  he  hath  conquered  it,  got  the  victory ; 
this,  certainly,  he  hath  no  cause  to  boast  or  brag  of.  A 
dismal  victory  !  a  few  such  victories  as  these  will  undo 
him  quite.  If  God  should  let  you  carry  the  cause,  carry 
the  victory,  from  day  to  day,  this  victory  will  end  in  a 
total  and  endless  ruin.     Again, 

7.  We  may  further  infer,  that,  since  this  ministerial 
work  is  to  be  managed  with  the  very  consciences  of  men  in 
the  sight  of  God,  it  is  one  of  the  most  weighty,  solemn 
things  that  a  man  can  possibly  go  about,  to  hear  a  sermon 
where  he  is  likely  to  be  dealt  with  at  this  rate;  that  is, 
generally  to  go  to  hear  a  Gospel  sermon,  according  to  the 
true  import  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  true  design  of  the  Gos- 
pel ministry,  it  is  one  of  the  awfullest,solemnest  things  that 
a  man  can  go  about  in  the  world  :  for  he  ought  to  reckon 
in  this  case,  I  am  now  going  to  such  a  place,  and  for  what  ? 
Why,  it  is  to  hear  a  sermon,  in  which  I  expect  my  con- 
science is  to  be  appealed  to  all  along  ;  and  it  is  to  be  ap- 
pealed unto  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  the  minister  will  sum- 
mon me  into  the  presence  of  God :  and  if  I  do  not  yield, — 
but  my  heart  hesitates,  and  stands  off, — I  expect  to  hear 
this  from  him  ;  Come,  let  you  and  I  debate  this  matter  in 
the  sight  of  God,  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  see  if  you 
know  how  to  baffle  conscience,  and  reject  its  convictions, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  while  God  looks  on  and  audits  the 
business  between  you  and  me,  and  between  you  and  your 
own  conscience.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  go  to  hear  a  .-er- 
mon  upon  such  terms ;  many  little  think  what  they  do, 
when  they  run  to  a  sermon  as  tney  would  to  a  play,  or  to 
such  a  meeting  as  they  would  to  a  bear-baiting;  but  if 
they  would  but  consider  what  the  Gospel  ministry  is,  and 
wherein  it  lies,  in  a  transaction  with  men's  consciences, 
and  that  transaction  to  be  managed  in  the  sight  of  God, 
they  would  find  it  an  awful  ihmg  to  go  to  hear  a  sermon 
upon  these  terms. 

2nd  Use.  And,  therefore,  now  for  a  conclusion  to  be 
added  to,  these  inferences,  as  somewhat  of  further  use, 
pray  let  this  put  you,  in  the  next  place,  upon  reflection, 
upon  considering;  you  have  lived  long  under  the  Gospel, 
under  the  ministry  of  it;  the  very  business  whereof  was 
to  transact  Avith  j'our  consciences  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Pray  do  but  inquire, 

1.  Have  you  been  wont  to  engage  your  consciences  in 
this  transaction "?     And, 

2.  Have  you  been  wont  to  do  it  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 
yea  or  nay  1  for  hitherto  you  have  been  caLed,  to  this  you 
have  been  called;  your  consciences  have  been  applied  and 
appealed  to;  have  you  heard  tneir  voice  answering  thus  ; 
Why,  I  am  called  to  a  transaction,  to  my  part  in  a  trans- 
action I  agree  readily,  my  consc  ence  shall  be  appealed  to  1 
And,  further,  have  you  agreed  the  transaction  shall  be  in 
the  sight  of  God,  answering  thus  ;  "  I  am  willing  to  be 
judged  by  the  impartial  supreme  Judge,  and  if  I  cannot 
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approve  myself  in  his  sight,  I  will  condemn  and  abase  my- 
self in  his  sight  1"  I  pray,  hath  it  been  wont  to  be  so  with 
you  in  that  long  tract  of  time  wherein  you  have  sat  under 
the  Gospel  1  Have  you  engaged  conscience  in  such  a  trans- 
action as  thisl  And  have  you  done  it  in  the  sight  of  God, 
from  time  to  time]  If  you  have  not,  hence  is  your  not 
profiting;  hence  is  your  sitting  under  the  Gospel,  from  year 
to  year,  to  no  purpose.  Conscience  hath  been  spoken  to, 
and  would  never  answer  ;  you  have  been  careful  to  keep 
it  asleep,  to  keep  it  undisturbed;  you  have  declined  the 
Divine  presence;  you  would  not  come  and  present  your- 
selves before  the  judicature  of  God  ;  you  have  laboured  to 
stifle  all  such  thoughts  as  much  as  in  you  was ;  your  case 
is,  then,  as  our  Saviour  represents  it  with  the  Jews ; 
"  Whereto  shall  I  liken  this  generation  ;  they  arc  like  chil- 
dren sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  calling  their  fellows, 
and  saying.  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not 
danced;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  la- 
mented," Matt.  xi.  16.  Even  so  it  is  with  this  generation. 
And  is  it  not  so  with  our  generation,  too  1  We  speak  to 
the  consciences  of  men,  and  they  do  not  echo  back ;  they 
give  no  correspondent  answer  ;  when  we  would  transact 
with  them,  they  are  dead,  or  asleep.  And  hence,  no  good 
is  done  ;  conscience  is  not  engaged;  it  will  not  advert  to 
the  business  in  hand;  it  minds  it  not:  and  thereupon  the 
kingdom  of  God  doth  not  suffer  violence,  (Matt.  xi.  12.)  as 
in  that  same  context ;  "  For  until  now  (saith  our  Saviour) 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent 
take  it  by  force."  But  now  there  is  a  dead  calm,  a  dead 
flat,  and  we  pipe  to  men,  and  they  do  not  dance ;  we  mourn 
to  them,  and  they  do  not  lament ;  there  is  no  echo,  no  cor- 
respondent voice.  This  is  now  (saith  he)  the  case  of  this 
generation.  But  I  might  here  be  a  little  more  particular 
in  my  inquiry.     And, 

1.  You  know  you  have  been  often,  urged  and  pressed,  as 
to  a  thing  wherein  the  ver3r  substance  of  all  religion  doth 
inchoatively  consist  and  lie,  all  serious  and  living  reli- 
gion ;  that  is,  a  solemn  surrender  of  yourselves  to  God  in 
Christ.  "  Yield  yourselves  to  God,"  Rom.  vi.  13.  "  Pre- 
sent yourselves  to  him  a  living  sacrifice,"  Rom.  xii.  1. 
As  it  is  said  of  those  Christians,  "  They  gave  themselves 
to  the  Lord,"  2  Cor.  viii.  5.  Hath  not  this  been  a  thing 
plain  to  your  consciences,  that  you  ought  to  have  done  so  1 
And  have  none  of  you  lived  in  neglect  of  it  to  this  day  7 
You  could  never  find  a  leisure  time  wherein  solemnly  to 
apply  yourselves  to  God  in  Christ,  and  say.  Lord,  I  now 
come  to  surrender  to  thee  thine  own  ;  I  have  brought 
thee  back  a  stray,  a  wandering  creature,  myself,  my  own 
self:  accept  a  poor  wandering  soul,  that  now  desires  to 
give  up  itself  to  thee,  and  take  thee,  in  Christ,  for  mine. 
A  plain  thing  as  any  thing  can  be  to  any  conscience  of 
man  ;  conscience  hath  been  frequently  applied  to  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  yet,  from  year  to  year, 
no  such  thing  as  this  hath  ever  been  done.     Again, 

2.  To  consider  how  often  you  have  been  spoken  to 
about  solemn  preparation  for  such  a  day's  work  as  this; 
to  come  with  prepared  hearts,  in  some  measure,  at  least 
to  design  to  come  prepared  to  the  holy  solemnities  of 
such  a  day.  God  knows  how  often  you  have  been  appli- 
ed to  and  conscience  hath  been  spoken  to  in  this  matter  ; 
bat  with  what  effect,  yott»in  great  part  know,  that  .still  are 
wont  to  rush  upon  the  sacred  Solemnities  of  such  a  day 
without  considering — It  is  for  my  life,  for  my  soul ;  it  is 
in  order  to  eternity,  that  I  am  approaching  into  the  pre- 
sence of  God  ;  and  that  it  is  that  God  that  made  me  I 
have  to  do  with  ;  him  I  am  going  to  serve,  him  I  am  go- 
ing to  seek. 

3.  How  often  hath  conscience  been  appealed  to  about 
prayer  !  a  course  of  prayer  !  of  secret  closet  prayer,  and 
family  prayer !  God  knows  with  what  effect.  A  dismal 
thing,  if  any  of  you  have  suffered  a  conviction  of  con- 
science about  this  years  ago,  and  yet  still  live  in  the  ne- 
glect of  this,  against  conscience,  to  this  very  day.     And, 

4.  About  the  great  business  of  watchfulness,  concerning 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late.  Conscience  hath 
been  there  applied  to,  as  in  the  sight  of  God.  Pray  con- 
sider, are  any  of  us  become  more  watchful  for  it  over  our 
spirits,  and  over  our  way  and  course"?  It  will  be  of  great 
concernment  to  us,  to  urge  ourselves,  faithfully,  and  im- 
partially, with  such  questions  and  inquiries  as  these. 
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And  then,  to  close  all,  pray  hereupon  let  us  be  persua- 
ded and  prevailed  upon  more  to  commune  with  conscience, 
and  to  commune  with  it  in  the  sight  of  God,  seeing  we 
are  in  the  sight  of  God  put  upon  it.  And  to  comply  with 
conscience,  yield  to  it,  comport  with  it,  and  if  (as  was 
said)  we  cannot  find  our  case  to  admit  of  it,  that  our  con- 
sciences should  justify  us  before  God,  let  our  consciences 
condemn  us  before  God,  let  them  judge  us  before  God.  If 
we  judge  ourselves,  we  shall  not  be  judged  of  the  Lord: 
we  shall  then  have  the  matter  thus  taken  up  between  him 
and  us;  otherwise,  we  still  remain  liable  to  his  ^evere  and 
uncontrollable  judgment.  And  to  urge  this,  pray  do  but 
weigh  these  few  things. 

l!  That  conscience,  often  baffled,  will  grow  stupid.  It 
is  the  way  to  stupify  conscience  to  baflle  it  often  ;  if  you 
get  in  a  habit  of  that,  of  running  counter  to  light,  and  of 
imposing  upon  conscience,  and  bearing  it  down,  it  will 
become  so  tamely  passive,  that  it  will  lay  no  restraint  up- 
on you, — you  may  do  what  you  will  ;  conscience  will  say 
no  "more,  but  let  you  take  your  course. 

2.  If  you  do  so,  the  Spirit  of  God  will  retire  too,  and 
withdraw,  and  not  assi.st  con.science,  which  (as  we  are 
told)  it  doth  in  a  way  of  reflex  operation ;  but  it  doth  as 
•much  (no  doubt)  in  a  way  of  direct  operation,  too :  it 
works  with  conscience;  and'then  conscience ceaseth,  when 
there  is  a  cessation  of  all  such  exercise  with  conscience; 
the  Spirit  can  no  more  converse  with  us,  than  with  that 
which  is  dead;  when  that  thing  is  dead,  quite  dead,  m.or- 
tified  into  a  total  utter  death,  wherewith  the  Spirit  of  God 
shottld  converse  with  us,  then  it  retires,  and  is  gone,  in 
displeasure,  as  being  grieved,  vexed,  and  quenched.  Oh, 
what  a  dreadful  thing  is  that '.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  when 
the  Spirit  is  retired  and  gone,  merely  upon  that  resistance 
that  he  hath  met  with  in  our  con.sciences.  His  business 
was  to  co-operate  with  them,  to  work  with  them,  and  by 
them.  And  we  have  made  it  our  business  to  stupify  con- 
science, to  .stifle  and  suppress  it :  and  if  the  Spirit  be  gone 
thereupon  in  displeasure,  this  is  a  fearful  thing.  And 
consider, 

3.  That  if,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  conscience  should 
ever  yet  awake,  and  the  Spirit  return,  by  how  much  the 
longer  it  hath  been  stifled,  so  much  the  more  terrible  it 
will  roar  upon  you,  when  it  doth  return.  And  if  you  be 
saved  at  length,  you  will  be  "saved  as  by  fire,"  a^s  I  may 
allude  to  those  words  of  the  apostle.     But, 

4.  If  it  never  awake  in  this  world,  by  how  much  the 
more  industriously  it  hath  been  kept  asleep  in  you,  and  by 
how  much  the  less  it  hath  done  the  part  of  an  instructor 
and  director,  so  much  the  more  it  will  do  the  work  of  a 
tormentor  hereafter,  an  everlasting  tormentor.  And  this 
is  a  most  dismal  thing,  for  an  intelligent  immortal  spirit 
to  come  down  into  perdition,  into  the  place  of  torment, 
with  open  eyes,  and  to  be  asked  there,  "  How  camest  thou 
hitherl"  and  to  be  forced  to  an.swer,  "  It  was  by  running 
all  my  time  against  my  light ;  it  M'asby  contending  against 
my  conscience,  and  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  the 
ve'rylast;  so  I  made  mv  way  to  perdition."  Then  that 
conscience  that  could  never  be  heard  before,  will  be  heard 
then,  and  will  be  felt ;  the  worm  that  dies  not,  gnawmg 
eternally,  even  eternally  upon  the  soul,  amidst  that  fire, 
and  those  flames  that  shall  never  be  quenched.  But,  in 
the  last  place, 

5.  Consider,  too,  the  sweet  peace  and  tranquillity  that 
must  ensue  upon  complying  with  conscience  all  along; 
following  its  light,  obeying  its  convictions,  keeping  up  a 
correspondence  betwixt  your  judgments  and  consciences, 
and  the  temper  of  your  spirits,  and  the  course  of  your 
walking.  This  is  a  heaven  upon  earth.  If  our  hearts 
condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  towards  God. 
Upon  these  terms  we  may  look  in  upon  our  souls,  and  be- 
hold all  quiet :  I  have  seen  my  way,  and  walked  in  it,  as 
the  grace  of  God  hath  kept  me.  "  This  is  my  rejoicing 
the  testimony  of  a  srood  conscience,  that  m  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity,  not  by  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace 
of  God,  I  have  had  my  conversation  m  the  world;  which 
is  heaven  on  this  side  heaven.  How  pleasant  sabbaths 
would  you  keep  on  these  terms,  when,  looking  back  upon 
the  last  week,  you  have  the  testimony  of  your  conscience; 
I  have  laboured  to  my  uttermost  to  exercise  a  good  con- 
science towards  God  and  towards  men,  according  to  the 
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light  that  I  have  received  from  his  word,  and  by  that  Gos- 
pel ministry  under  which  I  am!  With  how  much  peace 
shall  a  man  upon  one  Lord's  day  look  back  upon  his  course 
through  the  foregoinar  week,  since  the  former  Lord's  day  ! 
This  wouki  make  sabbaths  pleasant  days  to  you,  upon  the 
review  of  that  sweet  commerce  you  have  had  with  him  in 
former  times,  and  in  expectation  of  being  thus  led  on,  from 
sabbath  to  sabbath,  to  the  everlasting  sabbath,  at  length, 
that  remains  for  the  people  of  God. 


SERMON  VL* 

2  Cor.  iv.  2. 

Commending  ourselves  to  every  man^ s  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

We  have  considered  the  words  according  to  what,  in 
themselves,  the  ■  do  import,  and  it  remains  now  only  to 
consider  them  i,as  we  also  proposed  to  do)  in  the  reference 
to  which  they  bear  to  the  foregoing  verse.  "  Therefore, 
as  we  have  received  this  ministry,  we  faint  not,  but  have 
renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  commending 
ourselves."  And  so  it  appears  very  plain  that  this  course 
v/iiich  the  servants  of  GoA  have  held,  in  managing  their 
ministerial  work,  to  a[)ply  themselves  directly  therein  to 
the  consciences  of  men,  hath  been  one  of  their  great  pre- 
servations against  fainting  in  their  work ;  so  that  they 
have  pursued  it  with  so  much  the  more  vigour  and  reso- 
lution upon  this  account,  that  herein  they  have  made  it 
their  business  to  recommend  themselves  in  the  very  sight 
of  God  to  the  consciences  of  men.  And  so  we  have  this 
observation,  as  hath  been  already  told  you. 

4ih  Doctrine.  That  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
from  their  applying  in  their  work  to  the  very  consciences 
of  men,  have  very  great  encouragement  to  go  on  in  it 
without  fainting.     And  hence  it  will  be  requisite  only, 

1.  To  show,  briefly,  what  this  fainting  means.  And 
the;;, 

2.  To  show  you  how  great  an  encouragement  against  it 
this  is ;  to  wit,  their  applying  themselves  all  along  directly 
to  the  very  consciences  of  inen,  even  in  the  sight  of  God. 

1.  What  this  not  fainting  meaneth.  Painting  (as  was 
told  you)  is  two-fold,  as  is  obvious  to  all,  either  bodily,  or 
mental;  and  it  is  manifest,  this  is  mental  failing  that  is 
here  disclaimed  and  disavowed,  such  as  we  find  mention- 
ed in  Hebrews  xii.  3.  "  Lest  ye  he  weary  and  faint  in  your 
minds."  Oixr  minds  do  not  faint  in  our  work,  while  we 
are  enabled  to  recommend  ourselves  in  it  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  that  fainting  of  the 
mind  is  again  two-fold,  it  signifies  either  sloth  or  laziness, 
or  el  e  despondency  and  dejection  of  spirit:  the  word  ren- 
dered fainting  hath  this  double  import  in  the  other  places 
of  Scripture,  where  we  find  the  same  word  used :  "  Our 
Lord  spake  a  parable  to  such  a  purpose,  to  teach  us  to 
pray  always,  and  not  to  faint."  Luke  xviii.  at  the  begin- 
ning. That  we  neither  grow  slothful  in  it,  nor  despond 
upon  it,  so,  be  not  weary  of  well-doing,  for  in  due  season 
v/e  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.  Gal.  vi.  9.  If  you  do  not 
grow  worse,  if  you  do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  seized 
with  a  spirit  of  sloth,  and  if  you  do  not  yield  to  a  despond- 
ing spirit.  Now  to  be  encouraged  in  our  spirits  doth  in- 
clude the  opposite  of  these;  for  by  how  much  the  more 
there  is  of  holy  fortitude  in  any  man's  soul,  so  much  the 
more  there  will  be  of  lively  and  active  vigour  accompa- 
nying and  going  along  with  it. 

And  it  is  the  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  negative  ex- 
pression to  conjoin  both  these,  fortitude  and  diligence,  in 
opposition  to  despondency  and  sloth  ;  and  that  there  doth 
arise  a  very  great  spring  of  such  enlivening  vigour  and 
fortitude,  from  this  very  reflection,  that  the  faithful  mi- 
nisters of  Christ  may  have  upon  the  course  of  their  pro- 
cedure in  their  work,"  viz.  That  they  have  constantly  all 
along  in  it,  made  it  their  business  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  consciences  of  men  in  the  sight  of  God.  That 
is  the  thing.     I  am  now, 
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2.  To  make  out  unto  you  (having  shown  you  what  this 
not  fainting  meaneth;)  and  this  encouragement  (which, 
from  our  applying  ourselves  to  the  consciences  of  men  we 
do  receive)  will  appear  to  be  different,  or  to  arise  to  us  in 
different  ways,  according  to  the  different  consideration  we 
may  have  of  the  thing  itself,  this  application  to  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God ;  that  may  be  considered  two  ways, 
either  in  the  effect  or  in  the  design. 

In  the  eflTect;  the  immediate  effect  I  mean,  and  that  i,s, 
the  conviction  of  conscience.  The  immediate  efl^ect  of 
such  application  to  conscience,  is  the  conviction  of  con- 
science; and  the  design  thereof,  that  imports  our  steady 
aimings  at  this  thing,  to  fasten  conviction  on  men's  con- 
sciences, as  much  as  is  possible  to  us :  the  former  of  these, 
therefore,  speaks  the  convictiveness  of  this  application  to 
conscience,  and  the  latter  speaks  the  sincerity  of  it.  The 
former  is  grounded  on,  and  referred  to,  the  former  words 
in  the  text,  "  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's  con- 
science ;"  and  the  latter  refers  to  the  latter  words,  "  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;"  for  as  the  convictiveness  of  this  application 
terminates  upon  conscience  itself;  so  sincerity  herein  ter- 
minates upon  God,  or  upon  the  eye  of  God,  who  is  the  only 
judge  of  sincerity;  hereupon  these  are  the  two  things  that 
are  so  very  encouraging  in  this  case, — the  convictiveness 
of  this  application  to  conscience,  and  the  sincerity  of  it. 

1.  The  convictiveness  of  it ;  that  is  a  very  encourag- 
ing, enlivening,  fortifying  thing  to  the  heart  of  a  serious 
minister,  and  one  who  is  faithful  in  his  work,  and  that 
from  a  two-fold  account ;  to  wit,  as  considering  such  a 
conviction  of  the  consciences  of  men,  (for  we  are  now 
considering  the  effect  and  the  aptitude  of  this  application 
to  produce  and  work  it,)  I  say,  considering  this  conviction 
of  men's  consciences, — 1st.  As  the  direct  way  to  their  con- 
version. And,  2ndly,  As  that  which  however  gains  for 
the  great  God  a  testimony  in  their  own  very  souls. 

1st,  It  is  a  mighty  encouraging  thing,  as  it  is  the  direct 
way  to  their  conversion.  If  men  be  convinced,  if  the 
words  of  the  Gospel  do  once  take  hold  of  their  consciences, 
this  leads  to  conversion,  it  hath  a  tendency  thitherward; 
and  though  we  do  not  know  that  we  convince  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  we  do  not  certainly  know  it,  but  when 
we  are  told :  we  sometimes  are  told,  some  do  come  to  us, 
and  own  their  convictions,  and  declare  them  to  us:  yet  if 
we  do  but  hope  from  the  very  evidence  of  what  we  see, 
that  conscience  is  taken  hold  of,  that  some  conviction  is 
impressed  on  the  consciences  of  them  that  hear  us  ;  this 
hope  invigorates,  enlivens,  animates  us,  helps  somewhat 
against  fainting  in  our  work.  "  Having  this  hope,"  (saith 
the  apostle  in  the  close  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  self-same  thing,)  "  we  use  great  boldness  of 
speech  ;"  we  read  it  plainness  of  speech,  boldness  it  signi- 
fies ;  having  this  hope,  we  use  great parresst/,  we  use  great 
freedom  of  speech  ;  we  speak  as  men  that  do  expect  to  pre- 
vail, as  those  that  look  not  to  be  baffled,  nor  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  M^hat  we  are  designing  in  this  matter,  in  our 
treaties  and  transactions  with  the  souls,  and  especially  with 
the  consciences,  of  men.  We  use  great  freedom  of  speech, 
having  this  hope,  saith  he  ;  and  so  in  the  following  chap- 
ter, knowing  the  terrors  of  (he  Lord,  we  persuade  men  ; 
we  persuade  men  and  are  made  manifest  to  God,  and  we 
trust,  also,  we  are  manifest  in  your  consciences,  2  Cor.  v. 
11.  We  trust  we  are,  we  hope  we  are  manifest  in  your 
consciences  ;  and  therefore  we  persuade  with  so  much  the 
more  vigour  and  so  much  the  more  earnestness,  as  appre- 
hending, as  trusting,  and  hoping,  that  you  do  in  your  con- 
sciences believe  the  things  to  be  true,  and  real,  aiid  impor- 
tant, that  we  deal  with  you  about :  and  that  this  must  needs 
be  a  very  enlivening  thing,  and  tends  much  to  animate  a 
serious  minister  of  Christ,  and  one  who  is  in  good  earnest 
with  his  work,  will  appear  if  you  do  but  consider  these 
two  things; — 1st,  What  reason  a  man  hath  to  hope,  that 
conviction  of  conscience  may  end  in  conversion.  And, 
2ndly,  Consider  how  encouraging  a  thing  this  hope  of 
conversion  must  itself  be.  These  two  things  are  distinct- 
ly to  be  considered,  to  make  out  our  present  purpo.se. 

1.  There  is  reason  to  hope,  that  when  conviction  hath 
taken  hold  of  men's  consciences,  it  may  end  in  conversion  ; 
and  so  the  hope  of  this,  arising  from  the  very  plain  evidence 
of  thin  s.  that  there  is  some  conviction  wrought  in  the 
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minds  and  consciences  of  men,  it  gives  ground  to  a  further 
hope,  to  a  higher  hope;  if  they  become  convinced,  more 
may  become  of  it.  If  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath 
by  this  means  made  way  into  their  consciences,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  find  a  way  into  their  hearts;  and  sure  the 
hope  of  converting  souls  is  not  altogei  her  without  ground, 
if  we  may  hope  that  there  are  convictions  wrought  in  the 
mind  and  conscience,  and  that  upon  these  several  accounts, 
to  wit, 

(1.)  This  is  the  only  way  by  which,  ordmarily  and  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  the  hearts  of  men 
are  accessible.  They  are  accessible  but  this  way,  that  is, 
through  their  convinced  consciences — they  are  not  other- 
wise accessible,  than  as  light  is  let  into  their  consciences, 
by  which  they  may  discern  the  truth,  the  greatness,  the 
importance,  the  necessity  of  the  things  themselves  that  we 
deal  with  them  about.     And, 

(•2.)  This  is  the  gaining  of  a  soul  in  part,  the  convincing 
of  his  conscience,  the  design  is  an  entire  conquest  of  ihe 
whole  soul ;  this  is  a  work  that  consists  of  parts,  and  is  to 
be  done  by  parts;  and  when  the  conscience  is  won,  here 
is  part  of  this  work  done,  and  there  is  ,so  much  the  less 
behind  ;  there  is  less  to  do  than  if  men's  consciences  were 
not  in  the  least  apprehensive  as  yet  what  they  were  to  be- 
lieve, or  what  they  were  to  do  in  order  to  their  being 
saved. 

(3.)  The  very  leading  part,  the  introductive  part,  of  the 
work  is  done,  when  this  is  done ;  when  conscience  is  con- 
vinced about  the  great  things  proposed  to  men  in  the  Gos- 
pel; so  that  they  say,  I  do  in  my  conscience  apprehend 
this  to  be  reasonable,  just,  and  necessary,  which  1  am  re- 
quired to  do  by  the  same  Gospel ;  when  this  (I  say)  is 
done,  the  leading  introductive  part  of  the  work  is  done. 
As  in  going  about  to  take  a  rebel  garrison,  there  is  a 
mighty  thing  done  if  a  port  be  gained,  and  especially  if 
the  noblest  port  belonging  to  such  a  garri.son  be  taken. 
And  it  is  the  apostle's  similitude  afterwards  in  this  Epistle, 
2  Cor.  X.  4,  5.  "  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strong  holds,  and  the  subjecting  every  thought  and  ima- 
gination to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  The  conscience  of 
practical  judgment  is  subjected,  so  that  Ave  have  an  end 
of  men's  counter-risings ;  they  have  nothing  in  their  judg- 
ment to  oppose,  their  imaginations  they  are  gained,  their 
notions,  their  thoughts,  their  apprehensions  are  certified 
and  set  right  in  these  points.  This  is  now  a  great  thing, 
for  it  is  the  leading  thing,  and  the  introductive  thing,  in 
order  to  the  work  of  conversion.  The  judgment,  which, 
([  say,)  in  reference  to  matters  of  practice,  is  conscience  ; 
that  is  the  leading  faculty,  and  when  once  that  is  gained, 
and  a  conquest  is  obtained  over  that,  it  is  as  if,  in  the 
taking  (as  was  said)  of  a  rebel  garrison,  the  counterscarp 
is  won,  or  the  great  port-royal  is  won,  which  is  a  great 
thing.     And, 

(4.)  Not  only  when  conscience  is  convinced  is  the  soul 
so  far  won,  gained,  subdued,  and  brought  under;  hut  it 
is  also  turned  against  the  rest  that  hold  out,  as  if  in  the 
taking  of  some  principal  fortress  ;  besides  that  the  oppo- 
sition from  what  part  is  gained  ceaseth,  suppose  a  battery 
be  placed  there  against  the  rest  that  stands  out ;  and  this 
is  the  case,  when  conscience  is  once  brought  under  convic- 
tion by  the  power  and  evidence  of  the  great  things  of  the 
Gospel ;  here  is  a  battery  placed  against  an  obstinate  will, 
against  perverse  inclinations,  against  unruly,  tumultuous 
affections  and  passions;  so  that  now  the  man  is  made  to 
batter  himself,  if  conscience  be  once  convinced  ;  but  if 
there  be  an  inclination  in  the  sinner  still  to  persist,  and  go 
on  in  his  way  of  sin,  he  doth  it  at  his  own  peril,  and  even 
at  his  own  peril  from  himself,  for  a  convinced  conscience 
will  infer  this,  that  he  must  be  continually  battering  him- 
self and  galling  himself,  and  shooting  arrows  and  darts 
against  himself 

And  when  the  matter  is  once  brought  to  this,  there  is 
some  hope  in  the  case  that  the  sinner  will  turn,  is  like  to 
turn,  for  there  is  not  only  so  much  of  his  strength  gone 
for  persevering  in  a  sinful  course,  but  it  is  turned  and 
bent  against  him.  Christ  hath  now  got  a  party  within 
him,  and  the  colours  of  our  great  Lord  and  Redeemer  are 
displayed  in  the  fort-royal,  he  is  then  demanding  entrance 
into  the  soul.     Let  the  everlasting  gates  of  the  soul  fly 


open,  that  the  King  of  glory  may  enter  in ;  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  nigh,^  just  at  the  door,  even  at  the  very  door, 
when  conscience  is  convinced  about  the  great  things  ot 
the  Gospel,  the  very  port  is  taken,  and  the  ensigns  of  our 
glorious  Lord  displayed  there,  so  that  it  must  require  a 
great  deal  of  obstinacy  against  him  ;  now  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  are  so  very  near  at  the 
door,  and  the  voice  of  the  summons  sounds  at  the  gate, 
Sinner,  surrender  now  to  thy  rightful  Lord,  yield  or  perish. 
If  this  be  said  to  him,  and  he  is  convinced  already,  I  have 
no  other  way  but  to  yield  or  die,  and  there  is  hope  of  safely 
in  yielding ;  this  carries  a  great  appearance  th.at  conver- 
sion is  towards,  the  matter  is  drawing  to  a  blessed  issue 
with  such  a  poor  soul.     And, 

(5.)  When  conscience  is  thus  gained  and  won  upon  by 
so  immediate  direct  application  to  it  in  the  management 
of  this  work,  the  way  is  now  open  for  the  intromit! ing 
and  setting  in  whatsoever  considerations  besides  may  be  of 
any  use  towards  the  bringing  of  the  soul  to  a  surrender  and 
compliance  with  the  Lord  Jesus;  that  closure  with  him 
wherein  the  work  of  conversion  doth  most  formally  consi.st 
and  lie  ;  a  turning  to  the  Lord,  as  the  expression  is  in  the 
close  ofthe  foregoing  chapter,  if  conscience  be  convinced, 
then  is  here  way  made  for  terrible  considerations  to  be  let 
in  upon  the  .soul.  And  if  conscience  be  convinced,  here  is 
way  made  for  most  comfortable  considerations  to  be  let 
in  upon  the  soul  too  ;  the  way  is  open  to  reach  and  apply 
both  these  great  principles  of  fear  and  of  hope,  which  are 
mighty  engines,  by  which  the  souls  of  men  are  turned  this 
way  or  that ;  her,  are  all  the  tremendous  considerations 
that  can  be  thought  of,  for  which  way  isopen,  if  conscience 
be  convinced,  I  am  a  sinner,  a  guilty  creature,  I  lie 
obnoxious  to  Divine  justice  and  revenge  every  moment ; 
indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  they  are 
my  portion  ;  nothing  else  is  due  to  me.  And  then,  at-  the 
same  time,  if  conscience  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  here  is  an  open  way  made  for  all  consolatory 
considerations  that  might  move  the  principle  of  hope  ; 
Christ  is  represented  as  ready  to  receive  a  returning  soul. 
The  sinner  must  be  supposed  to  believe,  in  his  own 
conscience,  that  it  is  most  certainly  true,  Christ  will  not 
reject  a  poor  soul  thatthrows  itself  at  his  feet,  as  readv  to 
perish  ;  "Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  ca,st 
out."  In  my  conscience,  must  the  sinner  say,  I  believe 
this  is  true ;  he  would  never  have  come  down  into  this 
world  and  become  man,  and  have  died  on  a  cross,  to  save 
sinners,  if  he  would  throw  away  a  soul  that  returns  to  him, 
and  casts  itself  upon  him;  I  believe  inmy  conscience,  this 
is  true,  that  as  I  am  lost  if  I  come  not  to  a  closure  with  the 
Son  of  God  in  believing,  so  I  cannot  but  be  safe  if  I  do. 
Again, 

(6.)  There  is  reason  for  this  hope  that  such  convictions 
may  end  in  conversion,  because  that  very  ministry  that  is 
thus  directed  to  conscience,  that  is  levelled  at  conscience, 
and  hath  done  it  with  such  eff'ect  already,  is  the  ministra- 
tion ofthe  Holy  Ghost,  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  and 
life,  as  it  is  largely  discoursed  in  the  foregoing  chapter 
throughout,  and  which  makes  the  apostle  say,  "  having 
this  ininistrv,  as  we  have  received  mercy,  we  faint  not." 
This  ministry;  what  ministry  ?  Not  a  dead  letter,  but  an 
animated  ministry  ;  that  is,  (as  it  were,)  the  very  vehicle 
of  life  and  spirit ;"  therefore,  we  faint  not ;  therefore  we  go 
on  with  all  the  vigour  which  a  lively  hope  can  give  us  in 
our  work  ;  as  if  he  should  have  said.  Why  should  Ave  not 
hope  to  prevail,  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  spirits 
of  men,  of  creatures  that  can  understand,  that  can  use 
thought  1  Our  business  doth  not  lie  with  stocks,  and 
stones,  and  brutes;  but  Ave  apply  ourselves  to  the  very 
consciences  of  men,  the  A'ery  spiritsof  men  :  and  we  do  it 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  Avhose  mini-tration 
it  is  that  is  put  into  our  hands  ;  why  then  should  we  not 
hope  topreA-aill  Why  should  Ave  not  hope,  that  they  that 
come  unconverted,  should  go  away  conA-erted,  at  least  if 
we  can  prevail  upon  them  so  far  as  that  they  are  once 
brou2:ht  to  admit  of  conviction  1     And  yet, 

(7.)  There  is  further  reason  for  this  hope,  from  what  hath 
been  done  alreadv  in  the  same  Avay,  and  by  the  same 
ao-ency.  We  have  read  of  thousands  that  have  fallen 
under' the  poAver  of  this  ministry;  thousands  at  once,  as 
in  that,  Acts  ii.  37.  who  have  been  pierced  to  the  A'ery 
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heart, and  cried  out,  "Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  Ave 
do  V  Heart  doth  comprehend  and  take  in  conscience 
there  ;  the  governing  faculty,  together  with  the  governed, 
as  is  usual  in  Scripture,  to  take  heart  in  that  latitude. 
A  serious  faithlul  servant  of  Chiist  in  this  work,  hath 
reason  to  argue  thus  ;  Quicquid  fieri  potuit  palest.  That 
which  hath  been  done,  and  by  the  same  agency,  that 
method  which  hath  succeeded  to  so  happy  purposes 
before,  the  like  may  be  done  again  in  the  same  way,  by 
the  same  agency,  and  in  the  same  method,  why  should  not 
we  expect,  why  should  not  we  hope  for  it  1  especially  if 
we  add, 

(8.)  Lastly,  that  this  ministry,  in  connexion  with  the 
same  power  and  presence,  is  promised  to  be  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  world;  "  Go  and  teach  all  nations;"  I  ap- 
point you  to  go  and  make  my  claim  to  all  the  creation  ; 
lor  all  power  is  given  me,  both  in  heaven  and  earth;  and 
go  you  and  teach  all  nations  ;  disciple  them,  proselyte 
them  to  me  ;  gather  in  the  world,  lay  my  claim  for  me,  and 
in  my  name,  to  all  the  world,  and  tell  men  every  where 
what  I  am,  the  Redeemer,  and  what  I  have,  by  my  blood, 
the  price  of  that  redemption,  purchased,  even  an  absolute 
dominion  and  power  over  all  the  world;  Idled,  and  w^as 
buried,  and  rose  again,  that  I  might  become  Lord  both  of 
living  and  dead.  All  power  hereby  is  consigned  and  made 
over  to  me,  and  by  virtue  of  that  power,  I  commission 
you:  go  forth  everywhere,  and  challenge  the  world,  upon 
that  account,  to  submit  to  me,  their  rightful  Lord.  And 
herein  lies  being  converted,  when  the  hearts  of  men  are 
brought  seriously  to  do  so,  to  recognize  the  Redeemer's 
right,  and  to  make  an  absolute  surrender  and  resignation 
of  their  souls  to  him,  and  to  God  through  him.  Now 
this  ministry,  and  thus  attended,  is  promised  to  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  world:  "  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  lo !  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world."  We  know  very  well  those  par- 
ticular persons  were  to  shut  up  their  time  with  that  age, 
and  yet  this  work  was  always  to  go  on  till  the  end  of  time, 
and  through  all  ages  :  and  why  should  not  we  expect,  who 
come  with  the  same  authority  and  commission,  but  that 
Mdien  we  do,  in  the  business  of  this  ministry,  apply  our- 
selves directly  to  the  consciences  of  men  in  the  sight  of 
God,  there  should  still  be  some  success,  even  as  long  as 
this  world  lasts,  and  as  long  as  this  ministry  lasts,  why 
should  we  not  always  hope"?     But  then, 

2.  Supposing  there  be  ground  for  such  a  hope,  that 
our  applying  ourselves  to  the  consciences  of  men,  so  as  to 
convince  them,  may  end  in  conversion,  how  doth  it  appear 
this  hope  is  encouraging  1  If  there  be  reason  for  this  hope, 
is  there  any  reason  to  be  assigned  why  this  hope  should 
give  courage,  vigour,  and  liveliness,  to  those  that  are  em- 
ployed in  this  work  7  The  evidencing  that  there  is,  will 
rest  upon  two  things;  l.st,  That  the  faithful  ministers  of 
Christ  do  very  seriously  desire  the  conversion  of  souls; 
and,  2dly,  That  the  hopefulness  of  what  a  man  desires 
cannot  but  be  a  very  enlivening  thing  to  the  spirit  of  any 
man.  Let  these  two  be  put  together,  and  it  evidenceth 
our  present  purpose;  that  is,  that  the  serious  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  do  desire  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  that  the 
hopefulness  of  any  thing  that  a  man  desires,  must  needs 
be  very  reviving  and  consolatory  to  him. 

L  The  former  of  these  doth  sufficiently  speak  itself; 
and  I  doubt  not,  in  all  your  consciences,  you  never  knew 
any  minister  of  Christ,  whom  you  had  any  reason  to  look 
upon  as  serious  in  his  work,  but  you  could  not  but  appre- 
hend him  very  much  to  desire  the  conversion  of  souls: 
for, 

(1.)  It  is  the  very  end  of  their  office.  How  can  it  be 
but  we  must  desire  to  reach  the  end  for  which  our  very 
office  itself  is  appointed,  and  for  which  we  were  put  into  it  1 
(2.)  The  desire  of  the  conversion  of  souls,  it  is  nothing 
else  but  .spiritualized  humanity  ;  that  is,  supposing  we  do 
believe  a  future  state,  or  (as  the  apostle  expresseth  it  in  the 
next  chapter)  do  in  any  measure  understand  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord,  the  terrors  of  the  judgment  day,  which  is  there 
referred  to  ;  "  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ;  knowing  therefore  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 
we  persuade  men.  And  herein  we  are  manifest  unto  God, 
and  we  trust,  also  in  your  consciences."    You  must  sud- 


pose  if  we  should  understand  and  know  any  thing  of  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  of  a  judgment  day,  that  we  must 
desire  the  conversion  of  souls:  you  will  not  look  upon  us 
as  so  inhumane  creatures,  that  we  should  have  a  pi  ospect 
before  our  eyes  of  so  dreadful  a  destruction  as  unconverted 
souls  will  certainly  fall  into,  and  not  desire  their  escape, 
not  desire  they  may  fly  "  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;"  eflec- 
tually  so  to  fly  as  to  escape  that  wrath.     And  again, 

(3.)  It  is  a  required  conformity  to  our  blessed  Lord,  in 
whose  name  we  come  to  you,  whom  we  find  to  have  been 
a  mighty  lover  of  souls.  Did  not  his  descent  into  this  world 
testify  itl  Was  not  his  death  upon  the  cross  the  most  sig»- 
nificant  1  And  is  not  the  remembrance  of  it  a  standing 
testimony  hereof?  And  how  can  we  bear  his  name,  and 
sustain  to  be  called  the  mini.sters  of  Christ,  and  not  mightily 
desire  the  conversion  of  souls  1     And, 

2.  If  we  do,  then  the  hope  of  it  cannot  but  be  a  very 
enlivening  and  encouraging  thing.  The  hopefulness  of 
what  a  man  desires,  and  hath  his  heart  set  upon,  carries 
the  most  invigorating  power  with  it  that  any  thing  can  be 
supposed  to  do.     For, 

(1.)  It  is  very  plain,  despair  of  any  design  or  under- 
taking damps  all  endeavours.  No  man  can  rationally 
endeavour  that  whereof  he  hath  no  hope.  It  sinks  a  man's 
spirit  to  be  engaged  in  a  work  in  which,  from  time  to  time, 
he  can  hope  to  do  nothing,  as  common  experience  and  the 
reason  of  things  do  speak.     And, 

(2.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  plain,  that  hope  is  the 
great  engine  which  keeps  the  world  in  motion,  and  at  work 
every  where  ;  it  is  the  spring  of  all  action  all  the  W'Orld 
over,  and  of  every  kind  whatsoever;  the  intelligent  world, 
I  mean.  No  man  propounds  an  end  to  himself,  but  the 
hope  of  effecting  it  is  the  very  thing  that  sets  him  and 
keeps  him  on  work  through  the  whole  course  of  that  en- 
deavour that  is  requisite  to  it.  The  merchant  trades  in 
hope  ;  yea,  and  (go  to  the  very  meanest  employment)  the 
ploughman  ploughs  in  hope,  and  sows  in  hope,  that  he 
may  be  partaker  of  his  hope.  And  sure  we  are  not  in  our 
work  to  deviate  from  the  common  rules  that  guide  all 
mankind  in  every  undertaking  whatsoever,  and  that  doih 
influence  them  throughout  that  undertaking.  Why  are 
not  we  (think  you)  to  plough  in  hope,  and  sow  in  hope, 
that  we  may  be  partakers  of  our  hope  1 

Then,  these  two  things  being  evident,  that  it  is  in  the 
eyes  of  serious  ministers  of  Christ  a  desirable  thing;  and 
that  they  that  do  seriously  desire  it,  must  needs  be  veiy 
much  encouraged  in  their  design  and  endeavour  of  ii, 
when  it  doth  appear  to  them  a  hopeful  thing;  so  far  as 
there  is  hope  that  the  conviction  that  is  taking  hold  of  ih*- 
consciences  of  men,  may  end  in  their  conversion.  Then 
this  apprehension  must  needs  contribute  a  great  deal  lo 
their  not  fainting  in  their  work,  who  are  in  good  earnest 
engaged  in  it.     I  might  add, 

(3.)  That  it  is  an  encouraging  thing,  a  heart-strength- 
ening thing,  thus  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  very  con- 
sciences of  men  in  the  pursuit  of  this  work,  that  however  it 
will  be  as  to  the  former  thing,  yet  we  are  sure  to  gain,  in 
men's  consciences,  a  testimony  for  the  great  God.  If  con- 
science be  but  convinced,  if  we  can  so  far  recommend  our- 
selves to  the  consciences  of  men,  as  that  they  come  to  be 
convinced,  this  is  truth,  this  is  duty,  here  lies  my  danger, 
there  lies  my  hope.  If  men  are  in  their  consciences  con- 
vinced of  these  things,  and  yet  will  go  on  in  their  destruc- 
tive ways  in  the  paths  that  lead  down  to  the  chambers  of 
death,  we  have  gained  this,  however,  that,  if  they  will  go 
on,  if  they  will  perish,  it  will  be  a  testimony  for  God  in 
their  own  consciences.  And  this  will  be  a  great  thing  ; 
for,  as  it  follows  presently  after,  in  the  5th  verse  of  this 
chapter,  "  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,  and  ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake."  Not 
ourselves  finally,  but  only  ourselves  your  servants  for 
Jesus'  sake ;  and  therefore  his  interest  and  his  concernment 
must  be  greater  and  highest  in  our  eyes:  it  is  to  him, 
therefore,  we  owe  the  principal  deference  and  highest 
honour.  And  there  will  be  a  convincing  testimony  for 
him  in  your  very  consciences,  whether  you  turn  or  not 
turn.  If  we  can  but  prevail  so  far,  in  applying  to  con- 
science, as  to  convince  it,  you  will  go  down  with  conviction 
into  the  place  of  torment,  and  thereby  a  testimony  will  be 
gained  for  our  glorious  Lord,  that  his  overtures  "were  all 
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ea-sy,  all  reasonable,  all  kind,  and  all  indulgent:  and  this 
is  a  great  thing  we  shall  have  gained,  though  it  be  but  se- 
cu7tda-  post  naufragium  tabula.  It  is  a  consolation,  though 
it  be  a  consolation  against  a  sad  case,  a  very  sad  case,  that 
any  should  descend  to  perdition,  from  under  the  Gospel, 
with  convinced  consciences. 
But  no  more  of  this  at  present. 


SERMON  VII. 


2  Cor.  iv.  2. 

ComiTiending  ourselves  to  every  man^s  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

We  have  considered  the  words,  according  to  what  they 
import  in  themselves,  and  we  have  it  now  in  hand  to  con- 
sider them,  according  to  that  reference  which  they  bear 
to  those  of  the  foregoing  verse.  "Therefore,  seeing  we 
have  this  ministry,  as  we  have  received  mercy,  we  faint 
not;"  whence  we  have  collected, — That  the  application 
which  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ  do  make  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men  in  the  sight  of  God,  affords  them  very 
great  relief  and  encouragement  to  go  on  with  an  unfaint- 
ing  vigour  and  resolution  in  their  work:  and  we  proposed 
to  show  that  it  is  so,  upon  a  double  account,  to  wit,  the 
convictiveness,  and  the  sincerity  of  it :  the  convictiveness 
of  it  towards  them,  and  the  sincerity  of  it  towards  God. 
We  have  hitherto  been  showing  you  how  encouraging  it 
is  upon  the  former  account,  in  respect  of  the  convictive- 
ness of  the  thing ;  and  so  it  is  encouraging  upon  a  two- 
fold more  particular  account. 

1st,  As  thereby  there  is  very  great  hope  conceived  of 
conversion.     And, 

2dly,  As  hereby  a  testimony  is,  however,  gained  to  the 
great  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  very  con- 
sciences of  men.  The  former  was  fully  insisted  on ;  and 
now  I  go  on  further,  to  the  second,  to  wit.  That  the  con- 
victiveness of  such  application  tends  to  gain  a  testimony  to 
our  great  God  and  Saviour  in  their  very  souls.  And  ihis 
is  a  very  encouraging  thing,  a  heart-strengthening  thing, 
to  a  serious  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  that  he  shall  here- 
by gain  such  a  testimony  in  men's  consciences  for  God  and 
his  blessed  Son.  They  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  and 
own,  that  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  upon  which  the 
principal  weight  and  stress  is  laid,  as  to  their  salvation, 
do  carry  a  clear  and  convictive  evidence  with  them;  and 
that  they  are  required  to  believe  nothing  to  this  purpose, 
which  is  not  most  evidently  true  ;  but  must  be  forced  to 
say, — I  think,  in  my  very  conscience,  these  things  are  so  ; 
they  are  as  they  are  represented ;  I  am  not  imposed  upon  ; 
there  is  no  fraudulency  or  artifice  used  to  di.sguise  things, 
or  to  make  them  seem  otherwise  than  they  are.  And  thus 
it  is  also  with  the  things  we  are  to  do,  and  we  are  warned 
to  avoid,  as  by  no  means  to  be  done  ;  and  likewise,  the  con- 
stitutions and  judgments  we  find  settled  and  declared  in 
the  Gospel  concerning  them  that  do  well,  and  them  that 
do  ill,  and  that  are  to  be  the  last  measures  of  the  final  judg- 
ment, are  all  most  unexceptionably  equal  and  righteous; 
we  have  nothing  to  say  against  them,  and  so,  concerning 
the  whole  frame  and  design  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  is  wisely 
adapted  to  its  end;  that  it  carries  that  eflicacy  with  it, 
when  once  it  takes  hold  of  conscience,  that  men  must  say, 
Here  is  a  power  not  to  be  withstood ;  we  cannot  resist  the 
power  and  spirit  wherewith  such  and  such  things  are 
spoken ;  things  come  to  us  in  the  evidence  and  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power  ;  they  must  say  there  is 
kindness  and  love  beyond  all  that  could  be  expected  or 
conceived  in  the  whole  frame  and  contrivance  of  it;  here  is 
manifestly  a  design  to  pluck  souls  out  of  death,  to  reduce 
backsliders  unto  God,  to  save  lost  creatures  from  perish- 
ing; and  upon  the  whole,  therefore,  here  must  be  a  testi- 
mony gained  to  the  truth  of  God,  to  his  authority,  to  the 
equity  and  reasonableness  of  his  laws  and  sanctions,  to  his 
wonderful  wisdom,  which  he  hath  shown  in  methodizing 
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things  so  as  the  Gospel  acquaints  us,  in  order  to  the  reco- 
very and  salvation  of  souls;  and  to  his  kindness,  goodness, 
and  mercifulness,  towards  poor  perishing  sinners,  beyond 
all  that  could  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  expect. 
It  is  plain,  that  when  such  applications  are  made  imme- 
diately, directly,  and  properly  to  conscience,  such  a  tes- 
timony is  gained  to  the  great  God  and  Saviour  in  all  these 
respects. 

And  now  it  is  evident,  that  this  cannot  but  be  an  encou- 
ragingthingtoevery  serious  faithful  minister  of  ChrLst;  for 
you  must  consider  (as  they  will  du)  to  whom  they  do  be- 
long ;  they  consider  whose  they  are,  and  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  serve:  and  if  these  two  things  be  eyed  and 
looked  upon  together  ;  to  wit,  that  glorious  Lord  to  whom 
they  are  related,  and  their  most  entire  devotedness  and  fi- 
delity to  him ;  the.se  two  things  concurring,  cannot  but 
make  such  encouragement  as  this  arise  naturally  from  the 
above-mentioned  ground. 

1.  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  Lord,  to  whom  they  are 
related,  he  is  infinitely  more  than  all  this  world;  the  whole 
creation  is  but  a  tittle,  a  nothing  to  him,  his  honour  and 
glory  are  more  worth  than  all  things.  II  all  this  world,  as 
it  was  raised  up  out  of  nothing,  were  presently  to  be  re- 
duced to  nothing  again,  that  is  a  thing  little  to  be  mattered, 
in  comparison,  if  we  bring  it  into  comparison  with  the 
glory  of  this  great  name  :  which  glory  will  shine  satisfy- 
ing to  itself,  even  to  all  eternity,  whatsoever  should  become 
of  this  created  sphere  and  universal  thing;  consider  this 
in  the  slate  of  their  case.     And  then,  consider, 

2.  That  in  the  temper  of  their  minds,  there  must  be  en- 
tire devotedness  and  fidelity  to  this  great  Lord :  and  so  a.'j 
the  glory  of  his  name  is  a  greater  thing  in  itself  than  all 
things  besides,  so  it  must  be  to  them ;  because,  with  their 
relation  to  this  great  Lord,  there  is  conjunct  that  most  en- 
tire affection  and  devotedness  to  him^  that  whatever  be- 
comes of  all  things  else,  this  must  always  be  principal  in 
their  eye,  the  glory  of  the  great  Lord:  you  find,  therefore, 
that  this  is  the  main  design  they  drive  at,  and  are  obliged 
to  do  in  all  their  ministrations;  that  is,  that  there  be  such 
convictions  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  as  from  whence 
a  glory  may  result,  "  a  glorious  testimony  unto  God  in 
Christ,"  saith  the  apostle,  (speaking  of  his  own  labours  in 
the  ministrv,)  "  according  to  my  expectation,  and  my  hope, 
that  in  nothing  I  shall  be  ashamed,  (that  my  heart  should 
never  sink  through  shame,  nor  through  fear.)  but  that  with 
all  boldness,  as  always,  so  now  also  Christ  shall  be  magni- 
fied in  my  body,  whether  it  be  by  life,  or  by  death,"  Phil. 
iii.  17 — 20.  If  one  had  said  to  "him,  What  need  you  toil 
and  harass  yourself  in  such  labours,  and  to  run  such  ha- 
zards as  you  do,  in  a  continual  cotirse  1  What  are  you  to 
gain  by  itl  Gain,  saith  he,  why  I  .shall  gain  my  point.  I 
shall  gain  my  great  design,  the  only  thing  I  am  solicitous 
for,  and  the  only  thing,  in  comparison,  that  I  aim  at ;  that 
is,  that  Christ  may  be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  by 
life  or  by  death ;  whether  I  live,  or  whether  I  die,  all  is 
one  to  me  ;  I  am  content  to  run  through  a  thousand  deal  lis 
for  the  glory  of  that  name; — that  that  name  may  be  glo- 
rified in  my  living  and  dying.  Here  is  a  continual  glory 
arising  to  that  name  out  of  this  application  to  men's  con- 
science, when  all  men,  out  of  conviction  of  conscience, 
must  be  forced  to  own  and  acknowledge  the  trath,  and 
authority  and  righteousness,  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  which  are  all  comprehended  in  this  great  name: 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  to  make 
this  a  measure  to  themselves,  in  all  their  ministrations,  to 
direct  them  to  this  very  end  and  mark;  that  is,  the  bring- 
ing men  under  such  convictions,  that  a  just  testimonv  may 
result  to  this  great  name, — the  name  and  honour  of  their 
glorious  Lord.  The  apostle's  reasonings  do  most  evident- 
ly imply  this,  which  vou  find  he  uselh  in  that  Mth  chap- 
ter of  his  former  epistle  to  these  Corinthians,  verse  24: 
he  is  there  directing  and  ordering  how  ihey  should  order, 
manage,  and  methodize  their  ministrntion.s,  so  as  that 
they  might  be  most  apt  to  convince:  that  they  should  pre- 
fer plain  instructive  words,  before  strange  tongues,  though 
that  might  very  much  amuse,  and  gain  to  them  (it  may 
be)  a  great  deal  of  applau.se,  that  such  and  such  could 
speak  in  assemblies  .so  many  languages;  but,  (saith  the 
aposlle,)  when    the  business  of  instruction  by  prophecy, 
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(as  the  word  must  there  be  used,  and  it  is  frequently,  when 
that  is  attended  to,)  if  there  comes  in  one  that  is  unlearn- 
ed, such  an  one  is  convinced  of  all,  and  judged  of  all ; 
and  thus  are  the  secrets  of  his  heart  made  manifest,  and 
bo,  falling-  down  on  his  face,  he  will  worship  God,  and  re- 
port that  God  is  in  you  of  a  truth.  This,  (saith  the  apos- 
tle,) I  must  have  all  your  ministrations  directed  unto;  you 
must  aim  at  this,  to  carry  things  so,  that  the  hitherto  pa- 
gan world,  (as  they  shall  have  opportunity  to  observe  and 
know  what  things  are  taught  among  you,)  from  the  plain 
evidence  of  the  things,  may  be  judged  and  condemned  in 
their  own  spirits,  and  may  be  brought  down  on  the  knee, 
to  fall  and  kneel,  and  confess  God  is  in  the  midst  of  this 
people  ;  God  is  in  these  ministrations  of  a  truth  :  you  must 
order  things  so,  that  this  end  may  be  effectually  obtained, 
observably  gaining  a  testimony  to  God  out  of  the  con- 
sciences of  those  you  shall  have  to  do  with  ;  and  if  this  be 
any  one's  end,  upon  which  his  heart  is  set,  upon  which  he 
is  principally  intent,  according  as  his  success  is,  in  order 
to  this,  his  great  and  principal  end,  so  will  his  encourage- 
ment be,  and  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  spirit  in  pros- 
ecuting his  work:  according  as  his  labour  is  either  more 
actually  successful,  or  hopeful,  accordingly  is  his  spirit 
raised  up  and  kept  up  within  him  in  his  work ;  and  this  is 
a  thing  which  carries  its  own  proper  right  with  it,  whether 
it  do  fall  in  with  the  conversion  of  souls,  or  whether  it  be 
severed  from  it. 

(I.)  If  it  fall  in  with  it,  it  adds  the  greater  weight  to  it, 
for  the  poising  and  bearing  up  a  man's  spirit  in  his  work ; 
for  then  this  testimony  ariseth  so  much  the  more  clearly, 
and  so  much  the  more  fully,  when  it  proceeds  at  once  from 
the  concurrence  of  an  enlightened  mind  and  convinced 
conscience;  and  also,  a  renewed  changed  heart,  when  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  heart,  together.  Oh,  how 
joyful  and  raised  a  testimony  do  convinced  and  converted 
ones  bear  to  the  truth,  and  righteousness,  and  authority, 
and  wisdom,  and  power,  and  grace  of  God  m  Christ ! 
When  hearts  are  won,  with  what  complacency  do  they 
then  celebrate  all  the  glories  that  have  shone  forth  to  them 
with  efficacy  and  success,  through  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion !  What  pleasure  do  they  take  to  .speak  highly  of  his 
great  name,  whose  power  they  have  felt,  whose  light  they 
Isave  seen,  whose  grace  they  have  tasted  of,  in  and  by  this 
dispensation  !     But  then, 

(2.)  If  these  should  be  severed,  yet  so  much  the  greater 
thing  is  a  testimony  to  the  great  God,  and  his  Christ ;  that 
there  is  in  that  case,  more  to  poise  and  weigh  up  the  spirit 
of  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  than  there  can  be  in  the 
want  of  the  other,  to  sink  and  press  it  down.  These  two 
things  being  compared  with  one  another,  the  glorious  tes- 
timony that  is  borne  to  this  name,  and  the  actual  infelicity 
of  a  soul,  which  hath  refused  to  be  happy,  and  did  pe- 
remptorily choose  the  way  to  perdition,  that  takes  hold  of 
hell,  and  leads  down  to  the  chambers  of  death  ;  so  much  a 
greater  thing  is  the  former  of  these,  than  the  latter,  that 
there  is  more  to  buoy  up  the  spirit  of  a  faithful  servant  of 
Christ  in  his  ministerial  work,  than  there  can  be  to  press 
and  sink  it  down. 

And  so,  upon  that  former  account;  to  wit,  the  convic- 
tiveness  of  .such  an  application  to  the  conscience,  doth 
very  great  encouragement  arise  to  those  that  are  faithful 
in  their  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  to  go  on  with  un- 
fainling  vigour  in  it,  as  this  convictive  application  to  con- 
science, both  is  the  way  to  the  conversion  of  .souls  ;  and 
also,  as  it  tends  to  gain  a  testimony  to  the  name  of  God, 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

But  then,  as  we  have  to  consider  to  this  purpose  the 
convictiveness  of  this  application  to  conscience,  so  we 
have  to  consider  well  in  the  next  place, 

3.  The  sincerity  of  such  application  to  conscience  :  we 
apply  and  commend  ourselves  to  the  consciences  of  men, 
in  the  very  sight  of  God  under  the  eye  of  God  ;  he  sees 
our  aim  and  design,  and  our  whole  transaction,  from  step 
to  step,  from  point  to  point;  there  is  no  thought  in  our 
minds,  no  word  in  our  mouths  to  this  purpose,  but  comes 
all  under  his  immediate  notice  and  cognizance  ;  and  hence 
ariseth  our  strength  and  vigour  in  our  work,  hence  it  is  we 
faint  not;  we  serve  our  Lord  Christ,  we  serve  the  great 
God,  to  whom  we  have  devoted  ourselves  under  his  own 
eye.     To  the  sincere,  it  is  a  great  consolation  their  since- 


rity is  known  ;  one  may  serve  a  man  in  grieat  sincerity,  and 
yet  never  be  understood,  for  he  cjinnot  look  into  the 
thoughts,  he  cannot  discern  the  intention  and  bent  of  the 
heart;  but  when  every  thing  lies  open  (as  we  know  it 
doth)  to  his  immediate  view,  with  whom  we  have  to  do, 
and  for  whom  we  are  concerned,  this  is  a  very  encoura- 
ging thing  to  the  sincere  to  know  that  it  is  known.  It  es- 
capes not  the  especial  notice  of  his  eye,  in  whose  approba- 
tion and  complacency  we  are  most  of  all  concerned ;  for 
hereupon,  these  two  most  encouraging  things  do  most  ne- 
cessarily succeed  and  follow  ; — 1st,  That  by  this,  their  sin- 
cerity, they  are  directly  and  immediately  in  a  good  pos- 
ture towards  God,  so  as  to  receive  the  highest  encourage- 
ment fi'om  him.  And,  2dly,  They  are  consequentially,  by 
most  manifest  and  direct  consequence,  in  a  good  state  to- 
wards men  ;  so  as  at  least,  from  them,  not  to  receive  any 
hurtful  or  sinking  discouragement :  I  say,  it  puts  their  af- 
fairs into  a  good  posture  towards  God,  from  whom  they 
are  to  have  the  highest  encouragement;  and  it  puts  them 
consequentially  into  so  good  a  posture  towards  men,  as 
that,  from  thence,  they  shall  receive  no  hurtful,  heart-de- 
jecting, or  heart-sinking  discouragement.  As  to  God,  1st, 
As  to  the  former,  the  posture  and  state  wherein  it  puts 
their  affairs  towards  God,  is,  1st,  They  are  sure  of  accept- 
ance. And,  2dly,  They  are  sure  of  reward  ;  be  the  suc- 
cess of  their  ministration  what  it  will  or  can  be  supposed 
to  be,  or  the  worst  that  can  be  supposed. 

They  shall  be  accepted  with  God,  and  shall  not  lose 
their  reward,  whatever  the  issueof  their  labour  be.  Some 
scriptures  do  conjoin  these  together,  or  give  us  good  ground 
upon  which  to  apprehend  the  certain  conjunction  of  them, 
that  they  are  not  severed  one  from  another,  as  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  we  are  sure  they  cannot  be.  Do  but  ob- 
serve to  this  purpose  that  known  and  famous  place,  Isa. 
xlix.  5.  It  is  spoken  directly  and  principally  of  our  great 
Lord  himself;  but  it  is  applicable,  in  a  subordinate  sense, 
most  justly  unto  all  that  do  serve  under  him.  In  the  third 
verse  of  that  chapter,  it  is  said,  "Thou  art  my  servant,  O 
Israel,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified."  And  verse  4th,  "I 
have  laboured  in  vain  ;  I  have  spent  my  strength  for 
nought  and  in  vain."  That  name  of  Israel  is  put  upon 
him,  as  sometimes,  elsewhere,  the  name  of  Jacob  is,  as 
signifying  Chri.st-mystical,  and  comprehending  all  his  peo- 
ple with  him  and  in  him.  "  Then  I  said,  I  have  laboured 
in  vain:  yet,  surely  my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and 
my  work  with  my  God.  And  now  saith  the  Lord,  that 
formed  me  from  the  womb  to  be  his  servant,  to  bring  Jacob 
to  him  ;  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be  glo- 
rious in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  my  God  shall  be  my 
strength."  I  shall  not  stay  to  dilate  (as  I  might  with  much 
point)  upon  this  scripture.  Again,  look  back  to  the  2nd 
chapter  of  this  epistle,  where  our  text  lies,  and  you  will 
see,  from  the  14th  verse  onward,  much  to  this  same  pur- 
pose. The  apostle  speaks  of  the  pleasant  savour  which 
the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ  do  carry  with  them  ?n  their 
ministrations,  or  in  respect  to  the  Gospel  which  they  dis- 
pense, both  in  reference  to  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  re- 
ference to  them  that  perish.  "Thanks  be  to  God,  (saith 
he,)  which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  (and 
they  that  triumph  in  Christ  are  far  from  fainting,)  and 
maketh  manifest  by  us,  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  in 
every  place;  for  we  are  to  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ 
in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish.  To  the 
one,  we  are  the  savour  of  death  unto  death ;  and  to  the 
other,  we  are  the  savour  of  life  unto  life."  It  is  true  that 
we  are  so;  a  sweet  savour  of  God  in  Christ  to  the  one 
and  the  other,  or  in  reference  to  the  one  and  the  other. 
And  where  there  is  a  certain  acceptation,  there  is  a  certain 
reward,  which,  when  our  Lordhimself  did  eye,  we  are  not 
disallowed  to  eye,  you  maybe  sure  ;  "  for  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  him,  he  endured  the  cross,  despised  the  shame, 
and  is  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  Heb.  xii.  3. 
That  great  and  eminent  servant  of  his,  Moses,  it  is  record- 
ed of  him,  not  as  a  blemish,  but  to  his  honour,  that  he  had 
respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward,  Heb.  xi.  7.  And  the 
apostle  Paul  tells  concerning  himself,  when  he  avowed 
himself  to  be  the  apostle  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  (as 
iir  the  beginning  of  his  epistle  to  Titus.)  he  adds,  "in 
hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  who  cannot  lie,  hath  pro- 
mised;" as  if  he  would  by  that  answer  an  inquiry,  which 
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(it  may  be)  some,  who  had  heard  of  his  name,  might  won- 
deringly  make,  What  should  be  the  matter  that  Paul,  that 
wise  man,  that  learned  man,  that  man  so  strenuous  an  as- 
sertor  of  Judaism,  and  so  devoted  to  the  strictest  sect  of 
Pharisaism,  should  suffer  himself  to  be  imposed  upon,  so 
as  to  espouse  the  despised  Christian  name  and  interest! 
He,  it  seems,  is  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
a  servant  of  him  that  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem  not  long 
ago,  as  a  common  malefactor;  how  comes  such  a  one  as 
Paul  to  espouse  that  interest  and  profess  that  name  1  Why, 
I  do  it,  (saith  he,)  "in  hopes  of  eternal  life,  which  God, 
that  cannot  lie,  hath  promised."  Here  is  enough  to  keep 
me  from  fainting  and  sinking  in  this  work,  may  a  faithful 
minister  of  Christ  say,  notwithstanding  whatsoever  of  la- 
bour and  toil  it  carries  in  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  what- 
soever inconvenience  it  may  draw  after  it ;  it  is  all  in  hope 
of  eternal  life,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  hath  promised. 
And  they  know  their  Master  and  Lord  that  employs  them, 
that  he  who  will  not  suffer  so  mean  a  thing  as  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  a  disciple,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  to  lose 
its  reward,  will  never  let  a  devoted  life,  spent  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  in  an  endeavour  of  serving  that  great  design  of 
his,  which  his  heart  doth  so  appear  to  be  always  set  upon, 
the  saving  of  souls,  to  lose  a  correspondent  reward ;  there- 
fore, such  sincerity,  in  applying  to  the  consciences  of  men 
in  the  sight  of  God,  knows  who  sees  it,  who  judgeth  of  it, 
carries  in  it  encouragement  enough,  directly  God-ward, 
and  Christ-ward,  from  whom  they  are  encouraged,  and 
principally  concerned  to  expect  and  seek  it.     But, 

As  to  men.  2dly,  It  carries  enough  in  it  by  conse- 
quence, to  fortify  them  against  every  thing  of  discourage- 
ment from  men.  What  is  there  from  men  to  discourage  ? 
Principally  two  things,  reproach  and  danger.  They  may 
be  liable  to  reproach,  but  sincerity  is  guard  against  it. 
"According  to  my  earnest  expectation,  and  my  hope," 
(saith  the  apostle,)  "that  in  nothing  I  shall  be  ashamed," 
Phil.  i.  20.  And  so  in  the  words  immediately  b(?fore  the 
text,  "We  have  renounced  the  hidden  things  of  disho- 
nesty, or  shame,  (as  the  word  mav  be  rendered,)  not  walk- 
ing in  craftiness,  or  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully, 
but  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  commending,"  &c.  And, 
as  in  the  close  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  this  epistle,  "  We  are 
not  as  many  which  corrupt  the  word  of  God,"  (adulterate 
it,  coivpninzehig  it,)  "  hut  as  of  sincerity,  as  of  God  speak 
we  in  Christ."  We  do  nothing  we  need  to  be  ashamed  of, 
as  long  as  we  do  but  apply  ourselves  about  such  things  as 
carry  their  own  evidence  in  them  to  the  consciences  of 
men.  Our  work  admits  well  enough  to  be  done  above- 
board  ;  we  need  seek  no  corner,  no  darkness,  no  shadow 
of  death,  wherein  to  lie  hid ;  we  may  well  go  open-faced 
in  all  that  we  do;  we  have  no  other  design,  but  to  con- 
vince men,  and  bring  them  back  from  their  destructive 
ways,  and  finally,  become  instruments  of  their  being  safe 
and  happy. 

And  then  for  any  thing  of  danger ;  it  is  true,  they  may 
be  liable  thereto,  even  from  them  whom  they  do  convince : 
convictions  do  sometimes  work  that  unnatural  way,  that 
is,  to  enrage,  to  exasperate  ;  we  rend  of  some  who  were 
pricked  to  the  heart,  who  cried  out  thereupon,  "  Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  we  do  V  Acts  ii.  37.  We  read  of 
others  cut  to  the  heart  by  that  sermon  of  the  first  martyr, 
Stephen,  Acts  vii.  54.  And  they,  thereupon,  immediately 
gnash  their  teeth ;  and  their  business  is  to  gather  up  stones, 
and  stone  him  to  death.  This,  it  is  true,  may  be,  and  ad- 
mit it  to  be  so,  the  sincere  desire  of  his  glory  for  whom 
they  so  expose  themselves  in  their  ministration,  approving 
itself  to  his  very  eye,  carries  enough  in  it  to  fortify  them 
against  the  most  formidable  appearances  of  this  kind.  The 
apostle  makes  this  supposition,  even  of  running  the  hazard 
of  a  fiery  trial ;  when  he  is  exhorting  them  that  speak, 
"to  speak  as  becomes  the  oracles  of  God,"  1  Pet.  iv.  II. 
And  with  this  same  design,  that  our  great  Lord,  for  whom 
we  speak, maybe  glorified,  mayhave  a  glorious  testimony 
arising  to  him.  "  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the 
oracles  of  God;  if  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of 
the  ability  that  God  giveth;  that  God  in  all  things  may 
be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ."  And  the  very  next 
words  are,  "Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the 
fiery  trial,  which  is  sent  to  try  you;"  never  be  concerned 
lor  yourselves,  though  there  he  danger  of  a  fijery  trial  in- 


curred, if  you  can  but  be  conscioTis  to  yourselves  of  your 
own  sincerity,  that  you  speak  as  becomes  the  oracles  of 
God,  with  this  design,  that  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  may 
be  glorified."  And  so  doth  the  transaction  of  all  this  affair, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  carry  with  it  a  great  matter  of  encou- 
ragement ;  that  is,  sincerity  puts  our  affairs  directly  into 
the  best  posture  that  can  be  wished,  towards  God  and 
Christ;  and  leaves  them  not  in  so  ill  a  posture  towards 
men,  as  that  anything  should  be  feared  from  them,  or  can 
possibly  arise  from  them,  to  cause  dejection  or  despondency 
of  spirit,  in  any  one  who  is  with  such  sincerity  engaged 
in  this  great  work. 

U.SE.  Therefore,  now  briefly  to  apply  all : — there  are 
sundry  things,  which  it  is  obvious  to  collect  and  gather 
from  all  that  hath  been  said  to  this  point,  that  may  be  very 
useful  and  instructive  to  us.     As, 

1.  That  such  as  are  sincerely,  and  with  due  seriousness, 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  they  cannot  bi'.t  be 
solicitous  about  the  issue  of  their  work,  how  it  will  -uc- 
ceed,  what  will  becomeof  it;  they  do,  (it  is  true,)  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  go  on  in  their  work  without  fainting,  as 
it  is  their  business  to  apply  themselves  to  the  consciences 
of  men,  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  but  yet,  with  very  great  con- 
cern ;  for  what  do  they  apply  themselves  to  the  consciences 
of  men  about  1  It  is  about  things  upon  which  their  salva- 
tion depends, — it  is,  that  they  may  not  be  lost.  "  If  our 
Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost."  We  con- 
sider them  as  perishing  creatures,  if  our  Gospel  should  be 
hid  from  them ;  therefore  we  make  it  our  business  to  ap- 
ply ourselves  to  their  consciences,  in  the  sight  of  God,  that 
it  may  not  be  hid.  And  hence  is  our  not  fainting  •  it 
shows  in  those  that  do  seriously  concern  themselves,  •  nd 
serve  Christ  in  the  work  of  the  ministr}':  there  is  g; eat 
solicitude  about  the  issue  of  their  work,  lest  souls  should 
miscarry  and  be  lost  under  it. 

2.  We  may  collect,  that  the  true  reason  of  this  solicitude 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue;  thej' do  not  know  how 
matters  will  succeed  with  them  about  whom  they  are  con- 
cerned. It  may  be  life,  it  may  be  death;  it  may  be  they 
will  be  saved,  it  may  be  they  will  be  lost ;  some  may  be  the 
one,  some  may  be  the  other.  Seeing  that  the}'  need  sup- 
port against  fainting,  it  shows  that  they  are  solicitous,  and 
whence  their  solicitude  doth  arise,  and  what  is  the  true 
cause  of  it ;  and  though  it  i<  true  indeed,  there  is  support 
from  the  consciottsness  of  their  own  sincerity,  and  from 
the  aptitude  of  such  means  as  they  use,  that  souls  may  not 
be  lost ;  yet,  all  this  while,  the  dubiousness  and  uncertaini}' 
of  the  event  doth  so  much  deject  them,  and  make  them 
liable  to  fainting,  that  they  reckon  it  a  very  great  mercy 
that  they  do  not  faint :  "  therefore,  having  such  a  ministry, 
as  we  have  received  mercy,  we  faint  r  n."  It  is  the 
mercy  of  God  to  us  that  we  sink  not,  ni  i-  faint  in  our 
work,  to  think  how  little  hold  is  taken  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  and  hoM"  apt  men  are  to  run  counter  to 
the  conviction  of  their  own  consciences.  It  is  God".  s.x;zx 
mercy  we  do  not  faint,  and  quite  give  off,  and  say,  .e  will 
never  speak  in  this  name  more,  to  be  so  little  hen.d,  re- 
garded, attended  to,  and  coinplied  with  in  the  design  of  all 
that  we  sav.     And  again, 

3.  We  may  gather  hence,  that  God  hatli  so  graciously 
ordered  the  matter,  that  the  very  cause  of  a  faithful  minis- 
ter's solicitude  shall  yield  him  the  matter  of  his  relief"; 
that  is,  his  sincerity,  his  applying  himself  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  a  man's  sincerity 
in  this  case,  that  makes  him  be  concerned,  for  they  that 
are  insincere,  will  never  be  concerned  :  they  care  not  what 
becomes  of  their  hearers,  if  they  can  but  discourse  plausi- 
bly an  hour  when  they  must,  fhey  are  little  further  con- 
cerned. But  then,  (I  say,)  observe  the  goodness  of  Gtsd, 
that  from  the  same  thiiig,  whence  their  concern  comes, 
their  relief  comes;  that  is,  their  sincerity;  if  they  were 
not  sincere,  they  would  not  be  concerned  :  hut.  because 
they  are  sincere,  therebv  thev  are  relieved,  they  transact 
all  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  so,  the  same  thing  that  .'ives 
them  trouble,  gives  them  relief. 

4.  We  may  further  gather  hence,  that  where  there  is  the 
least  need  of  relief,  there  is  the  least  to  he  had.  They 
have  no  need  of  relief  against  any  solicitude,  and  heart- 
affecting  concern,  about  the  issue  and  success  of  their 
work,  who  are  not  sincere  in  it ;  and  thereupon  they  have 
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not  that  relief  which  otherwise  would  arise  in  this  case. 
These  things  do  measure  one  another:  where  no  relief  is 
needful,  none  is  had.  They  need  no  relief,  where  there 
is  no  concern;  and  they  have  none,  because  they  are  not 
sincere.     And  again, 

5.  [t  is  plain,  that  the  safety  of  souls  that  do  attend 
upon  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  the  comfort  of  their 
ministers,  do  very  much  depend  npon  the  .same  thing; 
that  is,  the  successfulness  of  the  application  to  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God.  If  conscience  be  first  convinced,  and 
those  convictionsbe  complied  with,  and  answered  in  the 
inclination  of  the  heart,  and  course  of  the  outward  prac- 
tice, such  souls  are  safe  and  happ}^;  and,  according  to  the 
prospect  and  appearance  that  can  be  had  hereof,  those  who 
are  engaged  in  this  great  design  of  saving  them,  are  re- 
lieved and  comforted  so  much  abundantly  the  more;  their 
fullest  consolation,  and  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  the 
souls  they  are  concerned  for,  meet  in  the  same  point. 
And  therefore,  again, 

6.  If  an)'  do  miscarry  under  the  Gospel,  by  which,  and 
in  the  ministration  whereof,  applications  are  still  made  to 
Iheir  consciences  in  the  sight  of  God,  they  perish  under  a 
double  guilt,  as  having  not  only  been  accessary  to  their 
own  ruin,  but  to  the  discouragement,  as  much  as  in  them 
lies,  of  those  in  their  work,  that  were  intent  upon  saving 
them.  And  this  is  a  double  guilt, — guilty  of  their  own 
ruin,  and  guilty  of  the  sorrow  and  solicitude,  and  afflicting 
care  and  grief,  of  them  that  would  have  saved  them.  And 
that  this  consideration  doth  not  weigh  nothing,  you  may 
plainly  see,  in  that  such  use  is  made  of  it,  as  we  find  else- 
where. This  apostle  urgeth  the  Christians,  Philip,  ii.  16. 
that  they  would  demean  themselves  "  as  sons  of  God 
without  rebuke  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse 
generation,  aaiongwhoin  they  lived,  and  shined  as  lights 
in  the  world :"  that,  asjight  was,  through  the  word  of  God 
in  the  Gospel,  let  into  their  consciences,  it  might  shine 
through  again  in  their  conversations,  that  they  might  hold 
forth  the  word  of  life;  and  why"?  upon  what  design  or 
consideration  1  "  That  we  maybe  comforted,"  that  we  maj' 
rejoice,  as  not  having  run  in  vain,  or  laboured  in  vain. 
Whatsoever  greater  weight  there  was  to  be  in  the  con- 
sideration of  their  own  salvation,  and  eternal  well-being, 
this  coirsideration  also  was  not  without  its  weight ;  it  can- 
not be  said  of  it,  that  it  had  no  weight.  That  we  ma}'  re- 
joice, too,  and  rejoice  with  you,  in  the  day  of  Christ,  as  not 
having  run  in  vain,  or  laboured  in  vain.  But,  in  the  last 
place, 

7.  We  may  further  collect,  that,  if  there  be  a  final  dis- 
appointment as  to  any,  so  that  (as  the  expression  is  after 
the  te.xt)  they  come  at  length  to  be  "  lost ;"  and  here  is  the 
utmost  cause  given,  that  can  be  given  from  men,  of  dis- 
couragement and  heart-fainting  to  the  ministers  of  Christ ; 
yet  all  doth  proceed  from  men's  baffling  their  consciences  : 
these  dreadful  consequences  do  result  from  thence.  If 
men  would  but  use  their  consciences,  and  be  true  to  their 
consciences ;  if  they  would  but  receive  the  truth  whereof 
conscience  is  convinced,  and  comply  with  the  precepts  and 
rules  that  conscience  doth  discern  tiie  equity  and  necessity 
of,  all  would  be  well ;  we  should  be  comforted,  and  you 
would  be  saved.  But  if  neither  of  these  be,  you  see 
whence  all  proceeds ;  it  is  from  baffling  of  conscience, 
from  either  its  not  admitting  of  conviction,  or  its  not  com- 
plying with  conviction  that  hath  been  admitted.  There- 
fore, I  shall  shut  up  all  with  this  only  double  word  of 
counsel;  that  is, 

1.  That  3'ou  labour  to  keep  conscience  always  awake, 
and  bring  it  awake  to  such  attendances  upon  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  labour  aforehand 
to  pre-engage  conscience;  tell  your  souls  beforehand, 
when  you  are  to  come  to  such  an  assembly  as  this,  O  my 
soul,  thou  art  going  to  a  place  where  thy  conscience  is  to 
be  dealt  withal,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  !  there  is  a  great 
transaction  to  lie  between  thee  and  some  or  other  servant 
of  Christ,  and  the  whole  business  is  managed  under  the 
Divine  eye ;  then  say  to  thy  conscience.  Awake  I  awake  ! 
be  in  a  prepared  posture,  in  a  ready  posture  :  let  me  not 
carry  conscience  slumbering,  conscience  dreaming,  con- 
science in  a  deep  sleep,  unto  such  an  ordinance,  but  labour 
to  have  it  awake,  in  order  hereunto:  and  that  it  maybe 
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so,  urge  upon  it  those  former  heads.  That  you  may  bring 
wakeful  consciences  to  these  holy  assemblies,  from  time 
to  time,  j'ou  are  very  much  concerned  to  keep  them  awake 
all  the  week  long:  if,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  morning 
to  night,  you  will  buy  and  sell  without  conscience  and 
eat  and  drink  without  conscience,  and  manage  your  affairs 
in  your  families  without  conscience,  then  it  is  likely  you 
will  come  without  conscience,  or  with  a  drowsy  slumber- 
ing conscience,  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  the  assembly  too ; 
you  will  find  conscience  on  those  days  as  you  use  it  on 
other  days.     And  then, 

2.  When  you  are  under  these  holy  a.ssemblies,  and  par- 
ticularly under  the  ministration  of  the  Gospel,  labour  then 
to  keep  conscience  in  actual  exercise,  endeavour  that  your 
consciences  may  go  along  with  all  that  is  said,  and  put 
them  on  giving  their  assent,  their  actual  assent :  take  it 
from  them,  that  so  you  may  be  (as  it  were)  preaching  to 
yourselves  all  the  while  the  minister  is  preaching  to  you; 
that  conscience  may  be  preaching  over  and  over  again ; 
that  there  may  be  an  echo  within  I'rom  conscience,  repeat- 
ing the  very  voice  of  the  minister  in  your  own  hearts;  and 
if  this  were  done,  if  there  were  such  a  conscientious  at- 
tendance upon  this  holy  ministration,  with  respect  to  the 
eye  that  observes  you,  as  well  as  us,  and  a  design  all  along 
driven  to  one  and  the  same  purpose,  to  approve  ourselves 
to  that  eye,  we  might  hope  somewhat  would  come  of  our 
having  the  Gospel  so  long  continued  among  us,  and  of 
having  our  holy  assemblies,  with  so  much  freedom  to  re- 
sort unto.  But  if  nothing  of  this  be,  but  still  conscience 
must  be  kept  asleep  from  duty  to  duty,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said,  but  that  hereafter  it  will  awake  for  torment. 


SERMON  VIII.* 

2  Cor.  iv.  3. 
Btit  if  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost. 

Upon  what  hath  been  so  largely  discoursed  to  you  from 
the  immediately  foregoing  words,  I  know  not  how  to  over- 
look these,  that  are  so  immediately  and  apparently  subjoin- 
ed. Though  they  have  much  of  terror  in  them,  they  may 
have  much  use,  and  may  be  useful  (even  as  they  are  ter- 
rible) to  promote  and  help  our  escape  from  that  most  ter- 
rible issue  of  things  that  they  import.  The  reasonableness 
of  their  connexion  with  the  foregoing  words,  is  obvious  to 
every  eye :  "  We  have  renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dis- 
honesty, not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  word 
of  God  deceitfully,  but  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  com- 
mending ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God.  But  if  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost."  The  reason  of  the  thing  speaks  itself.  If  we  do 
insist  upon  such  matters  as  do  carry  in  them  a  convictive 
self-recommending  evidence  to  every  man's  conscience ; 
if  we  do  directly  and  immediately  apply  ourselves  to  the 
very  consciences  of  men,  in  all  our  ministrations;  if  we 
endeavour  to  draw  them  into  the  Divine  presence,  and 
manage  all  our  transactions  with  their  very  consciences, 
under  God's  immediate  eye,  and  debate  matters  with  their 
consciences  before  the  throne  of  God;  if  this  be  our  way 
of  treating  with  the  souls  of  men,  so  as  that  when  they  do 
not  hear  us, — will  not  listen  to  us,  we  do  arrest  them,  we 
do  arraign  them ;  Come,  I  must  have  you  into  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  debate  the  matter  with  you  under  the 
eye  of  him  that  made  you,  and  that  made  me:  if  this  be 
the  course  of  our  dealing  with  souls,  and  they  will  not 
hear,  and  our  Gospel  remains  to  them  yet  a  hidden  thing, 
it  is  all  one  to  them,  as  if  we  had  said  nothing;  if  it  "  be 
hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost."  This  is  the  plain  se- 
ries of  the  discourse  in  this  context. 

And  so  the  import  of  the  words,  in  themselves,  is  as 
plain  as  any  other  words  a  man  can  make  use  of.  This 
is  the  doctrine. 

Doctrine.  They  to  whom  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ij  a  hid- 
den Gospel,  they  are  lost  souls. 


Serm.  VIII. 
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In  speaking  to  this,  we  are,  1st,  to  open  to  you  the 
meaning  of  the  Gospel's  being  hid,  the  thing  supposed 
here;  and,  2dly,  to  show  what  is  meant  by  being  lost,  the 
thing  asserted  upon  that  supposition  ;  and  then  to  show, 
3dly,  the  connexion  between  the  one  and  the  other  of 
these,  upon  which  the  use  of  thef  whole  will  ensue. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  Gospel's  being  hid  1  It  may  be 
said  to  be  hidden  several  ways  according  to  the  several 
ways  wherein  it  may  be  said  to  be  revealed.  And  there 
is  a  fourfold  gradation  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  reveal- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  or  the  things  contained  in  the  Go.spel, 
unto  men,  as  there  is  a  fourfold  principle  thai  is  herein  to 
be  applied  unto.     As, 

(1.)  There  is  the  principle  of  external  sense,  unto  which 
the  Gospel  is  hrst  to  be  brought.  "  Faith  comes  by  hear- 
ing," (Rom.  X.  17.)  as  the  apostle  tells  us.     And  then, 

(2.)  There  is  the  principle  of  understanding  and  intellect, 
unto  which  that  hearing  is  subservient  and  introductive: 
men  are  to  hear,  that  they  may  understand;  and  it  is  a 
plague  and  doom  upon  them,  when  they  hear  and  do  not 
understand.     And, 

(3.)  There  is  a  principle  of  conscience,  which  is  the 
mind  and  understanding,  as  it  hath  to  do  with  practical 
matters  ;  (as  we  have  formerly  told  you ;)  being  to  judge 
concerning  them,  either  as  things  to  be  done,  or  as  things 
that  have  been  done.  And  so  we  judge,  either  by  way  of 
prospect,  or  retrospect;  as  3'ou  have  heard,  conscience  is 
the  principle,  and  as  such  a  principle,  it  is  to  be  applied 
unto  :  so  much  we  have  lately  insisted  upon  to  you.  And 
then, 

(4.)  Another  principle  is  the  heart,  at  which  the  Gospel 
revelation  doth  finally  and  terminatively  aim.  It  aims 
more  immediately  at  conscience,  but  ultimately,  and  final- 
ly, at  the  very  heart,  as  you  see  afterwards  in  this  very  con- 
text:  "In  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
minds  of  them  that  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glori- 
ous Gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should 
shine  into  them."  But  how  should  it  shine  into  them"?  or 
what  of  them  should  it  shine  into  1  The  sixth  verse  tells 
you,  '"'God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  hath  shined  into  our  hearts  to  give  us  the  light ;" 
so  that  there  are  these  several  steps  in  the  revelation  of 
the  Gospel,  or  of  the  things  contained  in  the  Gospel,  unto 
men. 

1.  By  the  external  sense,  that  by  which  that  discovery 
is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  mind  or  understanding.  And 
that  it  may  be  excluded,  and  shut  out  from  thence,  the  god 
of  this  world  is  mightily  industrious  to  blind  men's  minds, 
that  the  Gospel  may  meet  with  a  stop  there ;  not  make  its 
entrance  so  far.     And  then, 

2.  It  is  further  aimed  at  to  be  revealed  to  men's  con- 
sciences, that  through  the  mind  it  may  strike  conscience, 
and  fasten  convections  upon  men  there,  concerning  what 
they  are  to  do,  or  what  they  are  not  to  do,  or  what  they 
have,  or  what  thej'  have  not  done,  or  what  they  are  there- 
upon to  expect  God  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  against  them,  or  for 
them.     And  then, 

3.  Finally,  the  Gospel  is  to  be  revealed  to  the  very  hearts 
of  men.  He  that  hath  made  the  light  to  shine  out  of  dark- 
ness, hath  shone  into  our  hearts,  wherein  the  design  of  the 
god  of  this  world  is  defeated  and  disappointed  ;  so  that  the 
beams  of  Gospel  light  do  strike  through,  (notwithstanding 
all  the  resistance  and  opposition  he  makes  in  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men,)  and,  at  length  penetrating  to  the 
heart,  hath  shone  into  our  hearts  to  give  us  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And,  accordingly,  these  several  ways  may  the  Gospel  be 
said  to  be  hid.     As, 

1.  When  it  is  never  preached  to  a  people  at  all;  so  the 
great  things  that  it  contains,  and  unfolds  in  itself,  they  re- 
main a  great  and  continued  secret,  as  they  may  have  done 
long  to  many  a  people,  and  yet  do  to  very  many.  In  that 
sense,  for  several  foregoing  ages,  the  Gospel  had  been  an 
unrevealed  thing,  as  we  are  told  by  the  apostle,  Rom.  xvi. 
25.  "  Now  to  him  that  is  of  power  to  establish  you  ac- 
cording to  my  Gospel,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus' Christ, 
according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept 
secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest, 
and  by  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  everlasting  God,  made  known  to  all 


nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith."  That  Gospel  which 
had  been  so  long  kept  secret,  it  became  then  revealed, 
when  the  preaching  of  it  was  set  on  foot,  even  in  all  the 
several  nations,  by  permission,  there  being  no  restraint,  no 
prohibition,  to  preach  it  to  any  nation ;  no  nation  being 
excluded,  but  a  commission  given  to  preach  it  to  all  inde- 
finitely ;  that  is,  to  any  as  there  should  be  opportunity. 
Now,  it  is  said  to  be,  in  that  sense,  a  hidden  Gospel,  the 
same  thing  that  we  have  elsewhere :  "  The  mystery  which 
hath  been  hid  from  ages  and  generations,  but  isnowmade 
manifest  to  the  saints ;  to  whom  God  would  make  known 
what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the 
Gentiles,  (Col.  i.  2G.)  which  is  Christ  in  3'ou,  (or  among 
you,)  the  hope  of  glory."  That  is  one  sense  wherein  the 
Gospel  is  a  hidden  Gospel.  Where  it  is  not  so  much  as 
preached,  nor  hath  been  ;  where  the  external  dispensation 
of  it  hath  never  come,  there  hath  been  no  application  made 
to  men's  external  sen.se  by  it,  or  concerning  it.  This  is 
not  the  direct  intendment  of  the  apostle  here  ;  he  speaks 
to  them  whom  he  suppo.sed  to  have  had  the  Gospel  hi- 
therto, and  at  this  time  to  have  it.  We  are,  in  the  Gospel 
di.spensation,  actually  applying  ourselves  to  the  consciences 
of  men  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  yet  he  supposeth  the  Gos- 
pel to  be  hid.  It  is  not  hidden,  therefore,  in  that  sense; 
or  its  being  so  hid,  that  is  here  meant. 

2.  It  may  be  hid  when  it  is  (though  preached)  not  un- 
derstood: and  though  it  be  revealed  to  the  external  sense, 
it  is  not  revealed  to  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  so,  though 
there  be  an  external  light,  there  still  needs  an  internal  end, 
to  make  it,  in  the  useful  and  designed  sense,  a  revealed 
Gospel.  So  it  often  is,  that  men  may  sit  very  long  under- 
neath the  dispensation  of  this  Gospel,  and  yet  remain  very 
ignorant  of  the  true  import  and  meaning,  even  of  the  most 
principal  and  noble  part  of  it,  and  which  it  is  of  the  greatest 
concern  for  them  to  understand.  The  frame  and  scheme 
of  Gospel  truth  and  notions,  it  maj-  have  found  noplace  in 
the  minds  of  many  that  have  long  sat  under  the  dispensa- 
tion of  it.  They  may  have  been  yet  ignorant  (as  the  apos- 
tle speaks  to  those  Christian  Hebrews)  which  be  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,  though  they  had  the  Gos- 
pel long  with  them,  whose  design  it  is  to  acquaint  them 
with,  and  instruct  them  in,  these  things.  They  may  be 
such  as  the  apostle  elsewhere  speaks  of,  as  are  ever  learn- 
ing and  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And 
though  they  have  this  Gospel  among  them, — they  have  this 
book  in  their  hands,  yet  it  is  a  sealed  book,  and  they  have 
never  concerned  themselves  to  get  it  unsealed :  they  read 
it  and  yet  it  is  sealed;  they  open  it,  and  yet  it  is  shut; 
really  shut  up.  If  one  say  to  them,  Understandest  thou 
what  thou  readest  ?  they  do  not.  They  hear  the  word  as 
a  tale  that  is  told,  that  passelh  through  their  ears,  but  en- 
ters not  into  their  minds  ;  so  may  things  be  said  to  be  hid 
that  get  not  so  far  ;  they  pass  not  the  tegument  or  involu- 
crum  of  a  dark  mind,  a  blind  mind  that  admits  them  not. 
The  expression  is  of  that  import,  in  reference  to  a  parti- 
cular thing,  that  our  Saviour  had  been  discoursing  of  to  his 
disciples  often,  when  he  was  among  them.  It  is  said,  that 
the  saying  did  not  enter  into  their  minds,  for  it  was  b'J 
from  them  ;  "  They  understood  not  this  .'^aying,  and  it  was 
hidden  from  them,  that  they  perceived  it  not,"  Luke  ix.  45. 
The  business  was  what  he  had  foretold  them  of  again  and 
again,  touching  his  own  approaching  sutlerings:  it  met 
with  obstructed  minds  ;  they  could  not  endure  to  hear  with 
that  ear.  There  was  the  same  sense  latent  with  them  all, 
which  Peter  was  more  alert  and  open  in  owning  and  speak- 
ing: "Master,  favour  thyself,  these  things  shall  not  be 
unto  thee."  They  who  had  so  high  an  expectation  of  his 
temporal  reign  and  kingdom,  such  a  thing  as  this,  though 
he  had  told  it  them  over  and  over,  and  told  them  again,  in 
this  chapter,  upon  his  transfiguration,  or  a  little  after,  that 
such  and  such  things  he  must  suffer,  such  and  such  things 
should  be  done  to  him,  it  entered  not  into  their  minds, 
they  perceived  it  not,  it  passed  as  water  glides  over  a  rock, 
that  admits  it  not.  And  so  it  is  with  the  greatest  and  most 
important  truths  of  the  Gospel  that  can  be  spoken  about, 
that  can  be  brought  under  their  notice.  Commonly  they 
do  give  them  the  hearing  when  they  come  to  such  assem- 
blies :  they  hear  of  the  lost  undone  state  of  sinners,  as  thej"- 
are  such,  and  that  there  is  reconciliation  to  be  had  by  a 
Redeemer;  but   that   Redeemer  must  and  will  have  the 
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throne ;  have  their  hearts  changed,  and  their  natures  re- 
newed. God's  kingdom  must  be  set  up  in  their  souls,  and 
in  its  power  take  place  in  them;  and  sensual  lusts  and  in- 
clinations must  go  down,  be  subdued  and  brought  under. 
Men  hear  such  things,  but  they  do  not  enter  into  their 
minds,  they  will  not  allow  them  to  sink  into  their  minds; 
and  so  they  hear  them  as  if  they  heard  them  not.  It  can- 
not be  said,  they  were  never  told  them,  that  they  never 
heard  them.  The  first  passage  towards  the  heart,  the  ear, 
there  the  word  goes  through  ;  but  at  the  mind,  there,  with 
many,  it  stops.  They  do  not,  that  is,  they  will  not,  bend 
their  minds  and  understandings  to  take  in  so  plain  and  so 
important  things.     And, 

3.  The  Gospel,  it  may  be  hid  from  conscience ;  so,  as 
though  it  do  enter  into  the  mind,  there  it  meets  with  an- 
other obstruction;  conscience  excludes  and  shuts  it  out. 
Many  will  not  allow  themselves  so  much  as  to  understand 
any  thing  of  it;  as  many,  too,  will  not  allow  thems.elves 
so  much  as  to  hear  it, — keep  quite  out  of  the  hearing;  but 
if  it  be  heard,  and  if  it  be  understood,  yet  here,  at  this 
third  passage,  which  it  should  have  to  the  heart,  it  meets 
with  obstruction  ;  that  is,  conscience  doth  not  admit  of 
conviction  about  it,  a  conviction  of  what  is  to  be  done,  or 
what  hath  been  misdone,  or  unduly  omitted  to  be  done, 
and  what  is  due  hereupon  in  point  of  vindication  of  the 
jealous  holy  God.  In  this  respect,  the  Gospel  may  still  be 
an  unrevealed  Gospel ;  that  is,  that  it  doth  not  get  into  the 
consciences  of  men,  so  as  to  strike  them  with  conviction 
about  these  things,  and  to  make  them  see  and  determine, 
and  pronounce  a  judgment  within  themselves:  This  and 
that,  and  the  other  thing,  a  holy  righteous  God  hath  re- 
quired me  to  do,  that  I  might  live,  is  all  equal,  and  right- 
eous, and  good.  It  is  so  far  an  unrevealed  Gospel  to  them, 
that  men  will  not  be  brought  to  see  this,  though  it  be  never 
so  plain;  or  again,  to  see  that  what  I  ought  to  have  done, 
in  order  to  my  being  in  a  reconciled  state,  and  a  safe  and 
happy  state,  towards  God,  I  have  hitherto  not  done.  I 
have  not  exercised  repentance  towards  God ;  I  have  not 
believed  on  the  Son  of  God  ;  I  have  not  come  to  a  cove- 
nant closure  with  God  in  Christ ;  one  thing  or  other,  from 
day  to  day,  haih  shifted  these  important  matters  off; 
though  I  have  heard,  indeed,  such  and  such  things  should 
be  done,  yet  so  much  of  life-time  is  worn  away  with  me, 
and  I  could  never  find  the  hour,  the  leisure  time,  when  to 
get  into  a  corner,  to  enter  into  my  closet,  and  shut  myself 
up  with  God,  and  say,  I  am  now  come  to  thee  about  the 
affairs  of  my  soul;  to  make  over  a  soul  unto  thee,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  thine  own  covenant,  and  there  solemnly 
to  take  hold  of  that  covenant,  and  give  up  that  soul. 
"  They  gave  themselves  to  the  Lord,  and  unto  us  by  the 
will  of  God,"  2  Cor.  viii.  So  plain  a  thing  as  this  is,  the 
yielding  themselves  unto  God,  conscience  will  not  see  it, 
and  be  convinced,  that  thus  it  ought  to  be:  but  days,  and 
months,  and  years,  are  worn  out  under  the  Gospel,  and  so 
great  things  as  these  omitted.  Men  are  continually  called 
upon  to  turn,  that  they  may  live  ;  but  they  never  find  a 
time  to  turn.  They  will  not  settle  this  judgment  with  a 
convinced  conscience,  I  must  break  off  this  course,  or  I 
am  undone  ;  that  is,  a  course  of  estrangement  from  God, 
a  living  without  God  in  the  world.  The  Gospel  is,  in  this 
sense,  a  hid  and  unrevealed  Gospel ;  it  doth  not  go  so  far 
as  to  take  hold  of  conscience,  though  conscience  is  applied 
and  appealed  unto,  from  time  to  time.     And  then, 

4.  It  is  hid  from  their  hearts,  and  that  is  another  sense 
wherein  the  Gospel  may  be  an  unrevealed  Gospel,  as  it  is 
not  yet  effectually  discovered  ;  or  the  great  things  con- 
tained in  it,  are  not  with  a  penetrating  light  pierced  into 
the  heart,  which  is  the  thing  the  Gospel  dispensation  doth 
finally  aim  at.  As  you  have  it  in  this  very  context,  the 
thing  designed  is,  that  through  the  ear,  and  through  the 
mind,  and  through  the  conscience,  the  heart  may  be  at  last 
invaded,  and  the  light  of  the  Go.spel  may  seat  itself  there, 
in  that  very  centre  of  the  soul,  and  so  there  become  vital 
light,  diffusive  of  power  and  influence  through  the  whole 
man ;  and  this  is  yet  a  heavier  case,  when  conscience  is 
convinced  and  yet  the  hearts  of  men  are  not  struck,  not 
struck  through;  the  word  doth  not  strike  into  them,  as 
our  Saviour  said  to  the  Jews :  "  My  word  hath  no  place  in 
you ;"  you  do  not  give  it  a  place,  it  cannot  find  room ; 
there  is  a  resisting  heart,  that  excludes  and  shuts  it  out. 


It  is  in  these  latter  .senses  that  the  Gospel  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  .spoken  of  eis  a  hidden  Gospel  here,  as  the  mind 
understands  it  not,  or  as  the  conscience  is  not  convinced  of 
it,  or  as  the  heart  doth  not  entertain  or  give  reception  to  it. 
You  find,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  the  case  of  the 
Jews  being  spoken  unto,  upon  the  occasion  of  that  compa- 
rison, which  the  apostle  had  been  making,  in  the  whole  of 
that  chapter,  between  the  Mosaical  or  Judaical,  (2  Cor.  iii.) 
and  the  evangelical  dispensation,  he  gives  the  preference 
(as  there  was  cause)  to  the  evangelical  dispensation,  far 
above  the  Mosaical  and  Judaical,  in  this  respect,  that  there 
was  a  clearness  which  went  with  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
which  did  not  accompany  the  Mosaical  one ;  and,  like- 
wise, that  there  was  a  power  and  efficacy  that  went  with 
the  Gospel,  that  went  not  with  the  law.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  he  discourseth  to  them,  that, 
in  opposition  to  the  former  dispensation,  there  was  a  clear- 
ness of  light  in  the  latter  dispensation.  Whenever  the  law 
was  read  among  the  Jews,  it  was  a  veiled  thing;  he  refers 
to  that  which  is  a  usage  among  them,  at  this  day,  when 
the  law  is  read,  to  have  a  veil  covering  them,  as  I  have 
seen,  (and  it  is  like  many  of  you  have  seen,)  looking  into 
their  synagogues;  but  the  apostle,  you  see,  speaks  there  of 
the  veil  on  the  heart :  which,  as  the  former  doth  import 
opposition  to  the  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  light,  that 
did  shine  in  the  Gospel  dispensation,  this  speaks  somewhat 
opposite  to  that  efficacy  and  power  upon  the  heart,  which 
did  accompany  that  dispensation  too;  so  as  that  souls 
should  be  transformed  and  changed  by  it,  into  the  image 
and  glory  of  it.  "  We  all  with  open  face,  beholding,  as  in 
a  glass;"  so  we  read  it,  and  we  read  it  with  disadvantage, 
considering  the  similitude  that  he  had  made  use  of  before ; 
for  the  word  we  read  open,  signifies  unveiled,  he  having 
been,  a  little  while  before,  speaking  of  the  veil.  "  We  all, 
with  unveiled  face,  (so  it  should  be,  to  make  the  matter 
clearer,  though  the  sense  be  the  same,)  behold,  as  in  a  glass, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord;"  but,  for  that  poor  people,  they  had 
a  veil  not  only  upon  their  faces,  but  a  veil  upon  their  hearts, 
so  as  that  nothing  should  enter  there.  But  when  it  shall 
turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  shall  be  taken  away ;  when  it 
shall,  the  expression  is  impersonal ;  when  there  shall  be  a 
turning  to  the  Lord  ;  when  the  season  of  the  general  turn- 
ing of  that  people  to  the  Lord  shall  be,  the  veil  shall  be 
done  away.  And  now  we,  for  the  present,  with  unveiled 
face,  behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  aie 
changed  into  the  same  image.  And  when  the  Gospel  is 
hid  in  this  sense,  it  is  a  very  dismal  thing ;  that  is,  that  it 
should  go  through  the  ear,  and  through  the  mind,  and 
through  the  conscience,  and,  after  all  this,  stop  at  the  very 
heart.  A  veil  enwrapping  the  heart,  shuts  it  up;  light 
shines,  shines  round  about  in  the  external  dispensation, 
shines  into  the  mind,  things  are  competently  understood  ; 
shines  into  the  conscience,  and  that  is  convinced  that  those 
things  are  true  and  right  which  the  Gospel  doth  hold  forth ; 
and  my  practice,  in  reference  thereunto,  hath  been  wrong, 
injurious,  altogether  inexcusable,  and,  consequently,  un- 
safe ;  and  yet  the  heart  holds  out;  this  last  fort  yet  surren- 
ders not,  is  not  taken  ;  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  is  not  re- 
vealed there,  doth  not  shine  into  the  heart,  so  as  there  to 
take  in  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ;  as 
the  6th  verse  of  this  chapter  speaks. 

You  may  be  sure,  if  there  be  a  revelation  in  the  last 
sense,  there  is  a  revelation  in  all  the  foregoing  senses.  If 
the  Gospel  be  thus  revealed  in  the  very  heart,  then  we 
maj'be  sure  it  was  in  the  conscience,  it  was  so  in  the  mind 
and  understanding,  and  it  hath  been  so  in  the  external  dis- 
covery and  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  ear  and  out- 
ward sense.  But  if  it  had  not  been  revealed  in  the  first  of 
these  senses,  it  is  in  none  of  the  rest.  If  you  speak  by  way 
of  affirmation,  the  affirmation  of  the  last  implies  the  af- 
firmation of  all  the  former;  if  you  speak  by  way  of  nega- 
tion, the  negation  of  the  first  implies  the  negation  of  all 
the  consequents. 

But  as  was  told  you  at  first,  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is 
not  the  hiddennessof  the  Gospel,  in  the  first  sense,  as  hav- 
ing never  been  heard  and  preached,  that  is  intended 
here ;  but  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  chiefly  meant ;  that  is, 
if  persons  who  hear  this  Gospel,  never  understanding  it; 
or,  understand  it,  but  are  never  convinced  of  it ;  or  are  con- 
vinced of  it,  and  their  hearts  are  never  altered  never  ef- 
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fectually  changed  by  it, — then  is  the  Gospel  a  hidden 
Gospel  to  ihem  in  the  sense  here  meant. 

And  so  the  hiddenness  of  the  Gospel  in  the  intended 
sense,  may  be  two-lbld;  or  may  be  considered  under  two 
distinct  notions,  either  as  sinful  or  as  penal. 

1.  As  sinful.  And  in  the  first  sense,  (which  I  have  told 
you  is  not  meant,)  ordinarily,  the  Gospel  cannot  be  said  to 
be  hid  in  a  sinful  sense.  Those  that  liv^e  in  the  remotest 
parts  and  quartersof  the  world,  it  is  not  their  sin  that  they 
have  not  the  Gospel,  while  there  was  no  means  or  oppor- 
tunities of  their  ever  having  it ;  nor  will  it  be  charged 
upon  them,  where  there  was  a  simple  impossibility  of  com- 
ing by  that  knowledge,  which  the  Gospel  contains,  or  is 
the  means  of;  it  will  never  be  imputed  as  their  sin,  that 
they  had  it  not.  As  it  is  said  in  reference  to  the  law,  (and 
indeed  by  the  law  there  is  meant  the  whole  revelation  of 
the  mind  and  will  of  God,)  "  They  that  sin  without  the 
law,  shall  be  judged  without  the  law ;  and  so,  they  that 
have  sinned  without  the  Gospel,  shall  be  judged  without 
the  Gospel;  they  that  have  sinned  wiih  the  law,  shall  be 
judged  by  the  law ;  and  they  that  have  sinned  against  the 
Gospel,  shall  be  judged  by  the  Gospel."  Law  is  there 
taken  in  that  sense,  for  that  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God, 
which  is  superadded  to  natural  light;  "  They  that  have 
sinned  without  this,  shall  be  judged  without  this ;  and  they 
that  have  sinned  under  it  or  against  it,  shall  be  judged  b}' 
it."  There  will  be  no  excuse  to  them  from  punishment,  if 
they  have  violated  and  resisted  that  law  and  light  which 
they  had ;  if  they  go  about  to  excuse  themselves,  any  of 
them  that  way,  I  had  not  an  express  written  law ;  when 
you  sinned  without  law,  you  shall  sufl^er  without  law.  It 
will  be  but  a  like  case  with  that  of  the  soldier's  excuse  to 
the  commander,  Pericles,  the  Athenian  general,  when  he 
charged  him  with  a  fault,  and  asked  him  how  he  came 
to  do  it,  Invitus  feci,  invikis  ergo  pmnas  dabis.  "  I  did 
it  unwillingly,"  and  you  shall,  therefore,  sufier  unwill- 
ingly. 

But  the  great  iniquity  is,  or  then  is  the  Gospel  hid  in  a 
sinful  sense,  when  men  have  it  among  them,  or  may  have 
it,  and  will  not  hear  it ;  or  do  hear  it,  and  never  under- 
stand it;  that  is,  never  applj'  or  set  themselves  to  under- 
stand it;  or  receive  no  conviction  from  it,  or  receive  no 
suitable  impression  on  their  hearts  from  it.  Thus,  all  the 
while,  is  the  Gospel  hid  to  him  by  their  own  iniquity,  that 
they  do  voluntarily  make  resisting  efforts  against  it,  as 
every  thing  of  sin  must  have  somewhat  of  voluntarium  in 
it;  itsupposeih,  that  otherwise,  a  brute  agent  might  be  as 
capable  of  sin  as  a  rational  one,  and  that  cannot  be.  But 
here  lies  the  iniquity,  that  men  might  understand,  and  they 
will  not ;  might  consider  and  be  convinced,  and  they  will 
not ;  and  there  is  a  natural  fcicull}^  that  should  turn  them, 
even  in  their  very  hearts,  but  there  is  a  sinful  disinclination, 
and  they  will  not  turn  :  for  it  is  the  will  that  is  not  turned ; 
"  You  will  not  come  to  me  that  you  might  have  life."  And 
so,  when  the  Gospel  is  hid,  it  is  hid,  not  because  men  can- 
not see,  but  because  they  will  not ;  they  do  (as  it  were) 
pretend  the  veil ;  stretch  forth  the  veil  before  their  eyes, 
or  bind  it  close  over  their  own  eyes,  hoodwink  themselves 
that  they  will  not  see. 

As  ihe  case  is  stated  by  the  apostle:  "Alienated  from 
the  life  of  God,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them  ;  and 
because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts,  through  the  igno- 
rance that  is  in  them,"  Ephes.  iv.  18.  But  what  kind  of 
ignorance  is  that'?  See  how  it  is  paraphrased, — it  is  a 
blindness  of  heart, — it  is  a  blindness,  because  they  will 
not  see,  a  voluntary  affected  blindness:  and  this  makes 
the  hiddenness  of  the  Gospel  to  be  so  in  a  sinful  sense, 
for  here  is  voliontarium  in  the  case ;  the  same  thing  that 
we  find  spoken  in  reference  to  natural  light  in  the  pagan 
ivorld;  that  is,  that  there  was  that  which  might  be  known 
3f  God  among  them,  it  was  manifest  in  them,  for  God 
lad  revealed  it  to  them,  or  among  them,  as  the  particle 
'here  used  maysignifv:  but  they  liked  not  to  retain  God 
in  their  knowledge,  Rom.  i.  20^'-28.  As  it  there  follows; 
That  knowledge  was  ungrateful  to  them,  and  an  unwel- 
come thing  to  them  ;  and,  therefore,  they  fence  against  it, 
and  exclude  it  from  among  them,  what  they  can,  as  a  man 
would  keep  off  fire  from  his  bosom ;  such  was  the  light  of 
God  which  shone  to  them ;  "  Light  shineth  in  darkness, 
but  the  darkness  will  not  comprehend  it,"  John  iii.  19. 


The  minds  of  men  do  fortify  them.selves  again.st  this  light, 
as  much  as  in  them  is  :  so  in  reference  to  Gospel  light  tooj 
"  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,"  John  iii.  19.  Here  was  supervening  light,  acces- 
sary light,  come  into  the  world;  "but  men  loved  darkness 
rather  than  ligiu,  because  their  deeds  were  evil."  And  so 
the  Gospel  is  a  hidden  thing  to  them,  because  the}'  do 
exclude  it,  even  to  the  verj'  uttermost ;  Stop  it  where  they 
can  stop  it,  either  by  not  understanding  it,  or  not  consider- 
ing it,  or  by  not  admitting  conviction  about  it,  or  by  not 
obeying  from  the  heart.     And  then, 

2.  Being  thus  far  sinfully  hidden,  it  comes  also  to  be 
penally  hidden  by  a  neviesis,  hidden  by  a  iwsXvindicta ;  ye 
will  not  understand,  then  ye  shall  not  understand ;  you 
will  harden  your  hearts  against  light,  against  grace,  and 
against  the  design  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  shall  be  hard- 
ened ;  that  is,  God  doth  only  say,  ."  I  will  let  you  have 
your  own  design;"  he  doth  harden,  non  pertirudo  Malhi- 
ham,  sed  non  impertiendo  gratiam  ;  as  Austin's  apt  speech 
was  of  old,  to  that  sense  ;  you  do  make  it  your  business  (o 
harden  your  hearts,  and  fence  and  fortify  them  against 
the  light  and  grace  of  the  Gospel ;  and  since  you  will 
have  it  so,  so  let  it  be.  So  long  (it  may  be)  a  contest  hath 
been  driven  on  with  such  souls ;  but  at  last,  God  sees  fit 
to  recede,  to  retire,  to  give  off;  now  you  have  conquered, 
enjoy  your  victory;  these  are  victories,  that  undo  men, 
that  tend  to  their  ruin.  We  are  never  to  suppose,  that  the 
doom  passeth  before  the  desert,  such  a  doom  as  that  espe- 
cially; "  Let  them  that  be  filthy  be  filthy  still ;  they  that 
are  unjust  be  unjust  still,"  Rev.  xxii.  "And  when  I 
would  have  purged  you,  and  you  would  not  be  purged, 
your  iniquity  shall  not  be  purged  from  you  till  you  die," 
Ezekiel.  But  when  that  hath  been  persisted  in  long  and 
highly,  as  the  case  was,  in  reference  to  the  old  worhl,  it 
comes  to  this  at  last,  "My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  men,"  Gen.  vi.  3.  God  did  contend  long,  even  by 
his  Spirit,  against  the  wickedness  of  an  apostate  world,  till 
at  length,  a  deluge  and  flood  comes ;  and  a  little  before 
that,  the  determination  goes  forth,  "My  Spirit  shall  no 
longer  strive  with  man  ;"  I  see  men  are  intent  upon 
perishing,  they  will  he  lost,  let  them  be  lost ;  I  have  been 
striving  with  them  so  long,  and  they  will  have  that  course 
that  ends  in  perishing  ;  my  Spirit  shall  give  them  obstruc- 
tion in  their  way  no  longer.  And  this  was  the  determi- 
nation, at  length,  in  reference  to  that  people  of  the  Jews, 
that  peculiar  people  that  he  singled  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  world;  he  bore  their  manners  long,  he  contended 
with  them  long,  while  they  always  resisted  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  (as  Stephen  tells  them;)  "  As  your  fathers  did,  so 
do  ye,"  Acts  vii.  51.  Implying  this  to  be,  with  that 
people,  an  entailed  war  upon  their  posieriiy,  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  you  do  but  keep  up  a  war  against  the 
Divine  Spirit  from  age  to  age,  as  your  fathers  did  before 
you  ;  "  They  rebelled,  and  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit,  till  he 
turns  and  fights  against  them,  and  becomes  their  enemy," 
Isaiah  Ixiii.  9.  But  what  did  things  come  to  in  this  con- 
test, between  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  fathers  of  this 
people,  to  whom  Stephen  speaks  1  Why,  in  reference  'o 
them,  it  comes  at  last  to  that  terrible  doom,  which  we 
have  in  the  t)th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  lOih  verse.  All 
that  goes  before  in  that  chapter,  is  nothing  else  but  a  ter- 
rible preparation  for  that  awful  solemnity,  of  pronoun- 
cing this  doom.  Here  is  a  glorious  appearance  of  the 
great  God  in  the  temple,  in  the  very  year  of  King  Uzziah's 
death,  of  which  you  may  read  in  the  known  story:  "I 
saw"  (saith  the  prophet)  "the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne, 
high  and  lil'ted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple  ;  above 
it  stood  the  seraphims,  each  of  them  had  six  wings  ;  with 
twain  he  covered  his  face,  with  twain  he  covered  his  feet, 
and  with  twain  he  did  fly."  One  of  the.se  .seraphims  cry- 
ing lo  another,  "Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  thy  glory."  Here  is  a  most  mag- 
nificent, splendid,  and  glorious  appearance;  and  what  was 
it  for?  What  was  the  design  of  it?  The  prophet  is  called 
forth,  he  is  astonished  at  the  sight,  and  cries  out,  "  Wo 
is  me,  I  am  undone,  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  ihe  Lord  of  hosts."  Weil,  he  is 
fortified,  being  almost  sunk  in  his  spirits  iip«-in  the  terrible 
majestic  glory  of  this  appearance.  One  of  the  seraphims 
files  to  him,  with  a  live  coal  in  his  hand,  lay  •  it  on  his 
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mouth,  toucheth  his  lips,  tells  him  his  iniquity  is  purged 
away.  Well,  what  is  after  all  this  1  Now,  saith  God, 
"  Thou  art  thus  prepared,  I  have  a  message  for  thee  to  go 
upon."  And  what  is  thaf?  Why,  saith  he,  "Go  and  tell 
this  people.  Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not ;  see  ye 
indeed,  but  perceive  not ;  make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat, 
and  their  ear  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes ;  lest  they  see  with 
their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with 
their  hearts,  and  be  converted  and  be  healed."  This  is  the 
design  of  this  glorious  appearance,  and  this  solemn  mes- 
sage, after  this  august  manner;  a  thing,  that  miglit  even 
shako  the  foundation  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  have  the  case 
represented  and  in  view,  as  really  it  was;  and  you  find 
that  this  very  thing,  this  passage  in  this  chapter,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  awfulness  imaginable  reiterated  again  and 
again  in  the  New  Testament ;  several  times  by  our  Saviour, 
and  at  length  by  the  apostle  Paul,  when  finally  testifying 
at  Rome  against  that  more  perverse  infidelity  of  this  peo- 
ple, than  ever  he  met  with  among  pagans ;  as  indeed,  it 
was  always  observable  of  them,  they  were  more  high,  and 
haughty,  and  peremptory,  and  malicious,  in  their  unbelief 
Some,  indeed,  (when  the  apostle  had  convened  them 
together  at  his  dwelling-house  in  Rome,)  believed  the 
things  tliat  were  spoken,  and  some  believed  not.  "  And 
when  they  agreed  not  among  themselves,  they  departed," 
Acts  xxviii.  25,  26,  27.  After  the  apostle  had  spoken 
our  word  ;  and  it  is  this  terrible  word  repeated  and  recol- 
lected; "Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Isaiah  the  pro- 
phet, to  our  fathers;  Go  unto  this  people,  and  say.  Hear 
ye  indeed,  but  understand  not,  and  see  ye  indeed,  but 
perceive  not;  for  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross, 
and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have 
they  closed;  lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
understand  with  their  hearts,  and  they  should  be  con- 
verted, and  I  should  heal  them."  This  the  matter  may 
come  to,  conversion  and  healing ;  and  I  am  speaking  to 
you,  to  represent  it  to  you,  that  it  may  come  to  this,  on 
purpose  to  prevent  (if  God  will)  the  other  ever  doing  so ; 
and  if  it  be  considered  seriously,  and  taken  to  heart,  as 
the  importance  of  such  a  case  doth  require;  it  will  never 
come  to  this  sad  issue  among  you.  If  there  be  none  of 
you  that  do  bend  your  minds,  and  fortify  your  consciences, 
and  obdure  your  own  hearts  against  the  truth,  and 
against  the  grace,  and  against  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord, 
things  will  have  a  better  issue  with  you ;  they  shall  issue 
in  things  "  that  accompany  salvation,  though  I  thus  speak," 
Heb.  vi.  9. 
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2  Cor.  iv.  3. 
But  if  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  ts  hid  to  them  that  are  lost. 

We  have  shown  (and  the  matter  is  in  itself  plain)  how 
these  words  relate  to  those  that  go  before ;  that,  in  as 
much  as  it  is  the  design  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ, 
in  the  course  of  their  ministry,  to  commend  ourselves  to 
the  consciences  of  men  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  that  the 
great  things  that  they  deal  with  men  about,  are  therefore 
supposed  to  be  such  as  do  carry  in  them  a  self-recom- 
mending evidence  to  men's  consciences,  as  you  have  heard 
they  do ;  that  in  this  state  of  the  case,  things  being  thus, 
if  yet  the  Gospel  do  remain  a  hidden  Gospel,  those  to 
whom  it  is  so,  must  be  lost  souls ;  and  that  is  it,  which  is 
with  us  the  ground  of  discourse  from  these  words,  to 
wit. 

Doctrine.  That  the  Gospel  being  hid  to  them,  who 
continually  live  under  it,  is  a  very  sad  token  of  their  be- 
ing lost;  it  was  propounded,  in  speaking  of  this,  to  open 
to  you, 

i.  In  what  sense  the  Gospel  may  be  said,  and  is  here 
meant,  to  be  hid. 

2.  To  show  what  this  being  lost  must  mean. 

3.  What  connexion  there  is  between  these  two, — The 
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Gospel  being  hid  to  any,  and  their  being  lost.     And  then 
the  use  will  ensue. 

The  first  we  have  showed  already,  what  is  meant  hereby, 
the  Go.sp.'^rs  being  hid.    We  are  now  next  to  show  you, 

2.  What  this  being  lost  doth  signify.  In  general,  it  is 
not  an  external  or  temporal  ruin  that  is  here  spoken  of, 
but  a  spiritual  and  eternal  one :  it  is  the  soul's  being  lost, 
and  lost  for  ever,  which  is  manifestly  the  thing  here 
meant  ;  that  being  lost,  which  doth  certainly  en.sue  upon 
blindness  of  mind,  infidelity,  and  exclusion  of  the  light  of 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  the  following  words  show; 
and  which,  therefore,  shows  that  it  must  be  a  spiritually 
eternal  ruin  that  is  here  meant.  But  that  being  the  mean- 
ing in  the  general,  we  must  know  that  men  may  be  lost 
two  ways ;  that  is,  either  actually,  as  it  is  with  them  who 
are  already  in  hell,  on  whom  the  infernal  pit  hath  already 
shut  its  mouth  ;  or  else  as  they  are  liable  and  tending  to 
such  a  ruin.  And  it  must  be  in  this  latter  sense  that  they 
are  spoken  of  as  lost  here,  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  a  hid- 
den Gospel.  It  is  spoken  for  the  warning  of  survivors, 
and  to  make  such  look  about  them  that  do  as  yet  live 
fruitless  lives,  and  are  unimpressed  under  the  Gospel, 
which  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God  is  from  time  to  time 
preached  to  them.  And  nothing  is  more  ordinary,  either 
in  Scripture  or  in  common  speech,  than  to  speak  of  men 
as  lost  who  are  in  visible  tendency  unto  destruction,  though 
they  are  not  yet  actually  destroyed.  Now  for  this  liable- 
ness  to  be  lost,  or  this  tendency  to  destruction  that  is  here 
manifestly  meant,  and  in  respect  whereof  those  here  spoken 
of  may  be  said  to  be  lost ;  that  may  again  be  two-fold ; 
that  is,  either  it  maybe  such  a  liableness  to  destruction  as 
is  common  to  the  apostate  children  of  men  as  such :  or 
else  that  liableness  to  destruction  which  is  special  with 
some  more  than  others,  or  as  having  somewhat  peculiar  in 
it  which  renders  their  case  worse  'han  the  common  case. 
In  the  former  sense  all  the  apostate  world  is  spoken  of  as 
lost;  all  the  apostate  world  that  remains  yet  unreconciled, 
unconverted;  "The  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  save 
that  which  is  lost,"  Matthew  xviii.  11.  Every  unconverted 
sinner  is  in  this  sense  a  lost  creature.  And  so  indeed  they 
may  be  said  to  be  all  lost ;  (Luke  xix.  10.)  the  whole  apos- 
tate world  yet  continuing  in  their  apostacy  upon  a  double 
account,  1st,  In  wickedness ;  and  2nd,  Under  wrath. 

1st,  In  wickedness.  So  all  unconverted  sinners  are  lost 
creatures,  lost  in  sin  ;  nothing  is  indeed  more  ordinary 
than  to  speak  of  a  wicked  person  (even  as  he  is  such)  un- 
der the  notion  of  a  lost  person.  Even  among  pagans  them- 
selves, of  a  very  wicked  man,  a  debauched  person,  they 
say  he  is  a.perdite  nequam,  and  that  he  is  a  man  perdidis- 
simus  moribus ;  a  flagitious  person  is  a  lost  person,  and  the 
word  that  is  commonly  used  in  the  Greek  in  profane  au- 
thors (as  you  have  it  used  again  and  again  in  Scripture 
too,  Asotos  and  Asolia)  signifies  one  that  is  lost,  or  one  that 
is  unsaved,  or  cannot  be  saved.  So  all  the  ungodly  world 
is  lost  in  sin  and  wickedness  ;  which  sin  is  death  began, 
being  in  its  prevailing  power  over  them,  they,  being  under 
the  dominion  of  it,  are  dead.  "  To  be  carnally  minded  is 
death,"  that  is,  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  a  carnal  mind 
is  death  ;  he  is  a  dead  man,  he  is  a  lost  man,  that  is  under 
the  dominion  of  a  mind  habitually  carnal,  not  capable  of 
savouring  divine  things,  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  Rom.  viii. 
5,  G.  "You  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,"  Eph.  ii.  1.  who  were  dead,  lost  in  death. 
Death  hath  a  present  and  actual  dominion  over  all  this 
apostate  and  unreconciled  world ;  reigns  over  it  in  con- 
junction with  sin.  That  is  not  to  be  understood  barely  of 
liableness  to  natural  death,  that  is  a  low  diminishing  sense 
of  that  reign  of  death  spoken  of  Rom.  v.  The  restitution 
of  that  life  is  meant  which  was  lost  in  Adam's  tran.sgres- 
sion,  by  which  not  only  did  men  become  not  only  mortal 
but  sinful ;  not  only  mortal  as  to  their  bodies,  but  sinful 
(and  so  under  death)  as  to  their  souls ;  which  was  also 
the  plain  meaning  of  their  being  all  dead :  "  The  love  of 
Christ  constrains  us,  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  Christ 
died  for  all,  then  we  were  all  dead,"  2  Cor.  v.  14.  A  uni- 
versal death  stretching  its  wings  over  all  this  world,  and 
covering  it  with  a  deadly  shade  everywhere  ;  and  all  were 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  destitute  and  forsaken  of 
the  Divine,  the  vital  presence ;  God  departed  and  with- 
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drawn  and  gone,  as  he  is  from  this  apostate  world  yet  un- 
reconciled ;  and  so  are  all  said  to  be  lost  in  wickedness, 
perdlle  nequaiii,  as  the  common  phrase  is. 

'2dlv,  All  were  lost  in  wrath  too,  or  under  wrath;  "The 
wrath  of  God  being  revealed  from  heaven  agamst  all  un- 
godliness and  unrighteousness  of  men,"  Rom.  i.  17.  who 
hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  as  men  universally  do. 
And  so,  in  this  double  respect,  men  being  generally  said 
to  be  lost ;  lost  in  sin,  and  lost  under  Divine  wrath ;  the 
phrase  of  their  being  lost  is  so  applicable  to  them  as  the 
like  phrase  would  be  to  any  man  in  this  case,  supposing 
these  two  things  lo  concur  in  the  paiticular  ca^e  of  any 
man;  1st,  That  he  is  a  person  dreadfully  diseased,  that 
some  mortal  disease  is  upon  him  that  is  likely  to  be  the 
end  of  him  very  soon  ;  and  2nd,  That  he  is  an  offending 
criminal  besides,  that  he  hath  fallen  under  the  sentence  of 
the  law  that  condemns  him  to  die.  When  these  things 
concur  in  any  particular  person's  case,  that  is,  he  is  a  most 
dangerously  diseased  person,  hath  a  mortal  disease  upon 
bun,  and  that  he  is  under  a  sentence  and  doom  to  die  at 
the  same  time;  who  would  not  say  the  man  were  lost! 
It  is  a  great  question  whether  his  disease  or  the  halter  will 
despatch  him  soonest.  But  he  is  lost  the  one  wa}'  or  the 
ether :  so  it  is  with  the  apostate  wurld ;  they  are  lost  in 
sin  ;  this  is  thi'lr  disease  which  carries  death  in  it.  "  To 
be  carnally  minded  is  death  ;"  these  men  carry  their  own 
death  about  them  wherever  they  go :  and  then  Iliey  are 
under  a  doom  besides ;  that  is,  all  the  impenitent  unbe- 
lieving world  lie  under  a  doom,  under  a  sentence.  "  There 
is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
walk  not  alter  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,"  Rom.  viii.  1. 
What  doth  this  imply,  but  that  there  is  condemnation  to 
all  the  rest,  only  tho^e  are  excepted  from  condemnation 
who  are  in  Christ,  walking  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit  I  all  the  rest  then  are  condemned  men,  dead 
men,  all  lost  1  This  is  one  notion  wherein  those  not  ac- 
tually destroyed,  or  on  Avhom  the  infernal  pit  hath  not 
already  shut  its  mouth,  may  yet  be  said  to  be  lost,  as  being 
liable  to  be  lost,  and  as  in  a  visible  manifest  tendency  to 
destruction,  that  being  continually  impendent  and  ap- 
proaching.    But  then, 

Besides  this  common  case  wherein  men  may  be  thus 
said  to  be  lost,  there  is  somewhat  special  in  the  case  of 
some  that  renders  their  case  far  worse  than  the  common 
case;  so  as  iliat  if  aill  may  (in  the  fore-mentioned  respects, 
till  redeeming  mercy  have  taken  place  in  reference  to  them) 
be  said  to  be  lost,  they  much  more,  as  having  somewhat 
in  their  case  much  more  dismal,  much  more  frightful,  than 
is  or  can  be  in  the  common  case  of  unreconciled  sinners 
merely  as  such.  You  would  think  the  case  to  be  very 
dismal  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  destroyed  by  vindictive 
flames  that  caught  hold  of  them  from  heaven  ;  hell  rained 
down  upon  them  (as  it  were)  out  of  heaven,  fire  and  brim- 
stone and  a  horrible  tempest.  Yet  our  Lord  tells  us  of 
some  whose  case  was  much  more  dismal  than  that  of  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah ;  some  that  were  under  his  oM'n 
preaching,  under  his  own  ministry,  fiom  day  to  day  he 
was  preaching  grace  and  life  among  them  in  that  Gospel 
which  was  designed  the  savour  of  life  unto  souls.  Many 
that  heard  it  were  surprised  and  admired,  "  wondering  at 
the  gracious  words  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth,"  Luke 
iv.  And  yet  even  among  these,  there  were  some  whose 
case  was  worse  by  far,  and  more  dreadful,  than  that  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  and  it  is  easy  to  apprehend  in 
general  wherein.  I  shall  not  descend  to  particulars  now, 
but  reserve  that  to  a  further  place  afterwards"  in  our  dis- 
course. It  is  very  evident  that  among  those  that  are  lost 
in  the  sense  and  intendment  that  hath  been  mentioned  ; 
that  is,  as  being  liable  to  perish,  and  whose  destruction  is 
approaching  and  impending;  among  these  some  are  yet, 
thuugh  lost,  recoverably  lost,  others  are  irrecoverably,  of 
the  common  case  of  the  apostate  world  as  such  ;  though  it 
be  said  of  them  they  are  all  lost,  yet  they  are  recoverably 
lost ;  that  is,  if  you  consider  no  more  than  the  common 
case  as  such  ;  for  there  are  proper  apt  means  appointed  for 
recovery  and  salvation  which  may  probably  have  their 
etfect  upon  them,  their  blessed  effect,  to  recover  and  save 
them.  And  though  there  be  degree:^,  very  different  degrees 
of  danger,  some  maybe  more  in  danger,  some  are  less, so; 
yet  the  case  admits  of  very  vast  difference  when  the  Gospel 


first  comes  among  a  people,  and  when  it  hath  long  con- 
tinued among  them. 

(1.)  When  it  first  comes  among  them,  here  are  the  pro- 
per apt  means  set  on  foot  for  the  saving  that  which  was 
lost:  the  Redeemer  approacheth  them,  makes  his  first 
trial  upon  them  :  Have  you  a  mind  to  be  saved,  have  you 
a  mind  to  accept  of  a  Saviour,  of  a  Redeemer,  to  put 
yourselves  under  his  shelter,  and  under  his  government, 
which  you  must  do  at  the  same  time  1  Here  are  hopeful 
appearances  in  these  men's  cases.  It  is  true  the  Redeemer 
comes  to  them  as  a  company  of  lost  creatures ;  but  he 
comes  on  purpose  to  propose  to  them  the  certain  mean.s 
and  methods  of  their  being  saved.  And  you  that  now 
have  a  mind  to  fall  in  with  the  Redeemer,  you  may  have 
him ;  you  must  then  take  him  to  be  yours,  and  give  up 
yourselves  to  be  his:  and  if  this  agreement  on  your  part 
be  cordial  and  vital,  and  you  are  in  good  earnest  in  it, 
you  are  safe  in  the  midst  of  danger;  yea,  though  you  live 
in  surrounding  deaths  that  do  ingulf  and  are  ready  to 
swallow  up,  and  are  sure  to  swallow  up  all  that  do  not  so. 
But  consider  here, 

(2.)  That  a  people  among  whom  the  Gospel  hath  long 
continued,  and  it  may  be  with  happy  success  as  lo  many, 
many  have  been  gathered  in  ;  but  there  are  also  such  as 
yet  stand  out :  they  have  heard  the  words  of  grace  sound- 
ing in  their  ears  oflen,  which  have  sounded  to  them  like 
a  tale  that  is  told.  All  that  hath  been  said  to  them  of  the 
Son  of  God's  having  come  down  into  this  world  to  die  a 
reconciling  sacrifice  for  lost  sinners,  that  he  might  bring 
about  union  and  peace  and  friendship  between  the  offend- 
ed Majesty  of  heaven  and  them,  hath  made  no  more  im- 
pression on  them  than  so  many  breaths  of  air  would  do 
upon  a  rock.  Sure  the  case  is  far  worse  with  these  men 
than  the  common  case  of  sinners,  a.ssuch,  can  be  suppos- 
ed to  be.  There  may  be  even  of  these  yet  some  whose 
case  is  not  altogether  desperate ;  we  do  not  know  what 
wonders  the  power  of  grace  may  yet  work,  but  there  may 
be  among  these  some  also  that  are  lost  irrecoverably,  upon 
whom  an  irrevocable  doom  is  past ;  so  as  that  repentance 
is  hid  on  both  sides,  both  from  God's  eye  and  theirs ;  they 
will  never  repent,  and  he  will  never  repent:  they  have  a 
heart  that  can  never  repent,  and  God  hath  passed  his  doom 
tnat  he  will  never  repent.  And  now,  as  touching  this  case, 
that  such  a  case  there  is,  plain  scriptures  put  us  out  of  all 
doubt;  some  that  are  never  to  be  forgiven  in  this  world, 
nor  in  the  world  to  come.  I  need  not  tell  you  for  what 
crime.  "  All  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  lo  men, 
excepting  that  one,  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghosi, 
which  shall  never  be  forgiven  in  this  world,  nor  in  the 
world  to  come."  Matt.  xii.  31.  But  I  say  as  to  their  case, 
who  may  be  thus  said  to  be  irrecoverably  lost,  while  they 
are  yet  on  this  side  hell,  whether  it  may  be  known  too:  hers, 
or  even  to  themselves  that  they  are  so  lo  t.  1  shall  say  no- 
thing now;  I  have  spoken  my  mind  to  that  very  pulilicly 
another  way  in  that  bookcalled"  The  Redeemer's  Tears;" 
and  may  say  somewhat  more  to  it  in  the  use,  before  I  pa-'^ 
from  this  subject.  But  that  there  are  some  (I  say)  so  ir- 
recoverably lost,  while  they  as  yet  are  under  the  Gospel, 
is  out  of  ail  doubt ;  whether  they  can  know  it  or  others 
know  it,  which  is  less  to  be  supposed,  I  shall  say  no  more 
now.  But  concerning  them,  of  whom  this  is  not  to  he 
said  of  them,  that  they  are  irrecoverably  lost,  though  then- 
case  be  much  worse  than  the  common  case:  yet  there  may 
be  degrees  in  it  of  greater  and  less  probability  of  their  yet 
being  wrought  upon  lo  their  recovery  and  salvation.  And 
that  we  shall  come  to  and  consider  by  and  by,  when  we 
speak  of  the  connexion  between  these  two,  ihe  Go.'^pcTs 
being  hid,  and  their  being  lost. 

But  as  to  the  import  and  meaning  of  the  phrase  here,  it 
is  plain  it  doth  chieflv  refer  to  the  fatter  sort  of  men,  that 
is,  that  are  lost  in  a  worse  sense  than  the  common  case  doth 
amount  to.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men's  being  lost 
in  the  common  sen.se,  can  be  the  thing  here  intended  in 
this  Scripture,  "If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  lo  them  that 
are  lost :"  why,  all  are  lost !  it  must  therefore  be  meant  in 
a  peculiar  sense.  It  is  evident  then  he  doth  not  speak  here 
of  men's  being  lost  in  that  sense  wherein  all  are  lost  by  na- 
ture; but  he  speaks  of  them  that  live  under  the  Gospel 
and  are  not  yet  recovered  and  saved  by  it,  whether  these 
may  be  said  lo  be  recoverably  or  irrecoverably  lost,  yea 
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or  no  ;  whether  it  be  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  the 
thing  is  sad  ;  and  because  the  delennination  is  so  very  dis- 
tinct, how  to  bring  a  determining  line  between  those  that 
are,  under  the  Gospel,  lost  irrecoverably,  and  them  that  are 
lost  recoverably;  and  since  we  cannot  tell  among  all,  those 
who  belong  to  the  one  rank,  and  who  belong  to  the  other 
rank,  and  it  may  be  no  one  person  can  tell  concerning 
himself,  that  he  doth  most  certainly  belong  to  that  more 
horrid  view  of  such  as  are  lost  irrecoverably;  therefore 
we  shall  only  take  the  matter  indefinitely  concerning  those 
that  are  lost,  in  a  worse  sense  than  men  in  general  can  be 
said  to  be.     And  so  we  pass  on  in  the  next  place, 

3.  To  show  the  connexion  between  these  two,  the  Gos- 
pel being  hid  and  such  men  being  lost ;  for  I  told  you  in 
the  doctrine  that  the  Gospel  being  hid  unto  such,  is  a  sad 
token  of  their  being  lost,  that  I  may  state  this  connexion 
to  you ;  you  may  m  the  general  take  this  for  a  ground, 
that  those  are  to  be  reckoned  the  significant  tokens  that  do 
belong  to  the  thing  they  betoken,  either  as  causes  or  effects 
of  it ;  or  whatsoever  things  are  connected  with  one  ano- 
ther as  cause  and  effect,  the  one  of  these  doth  significant- 
ly betoken  the  other.  Now  that  connexion  which  there  is 
between  these  two,  the  Gospel's  being  hid,  and  the  soul's 
being  lost,  is  a  connexion  of  cause  and  effect.  And  this 
connexion  may  be  mutual  and  interchangeable;  that  is, 
something  of  the  Gospel's  being  hid,  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  soul's  being  lost ;  and  again,  the  soul's  being  lost  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  Gospel's  being  hid.  And  so  they  may 
change  places ;  they  may  be  alternate,  as  it  were,  in  the 
matter;  they  may  be  mutual  causes  and  effects  to  one 
another.     We  shall  consider, 

1.  The  connexion  between  these  two  the  former  way, 
that  is,  the  Gospel's  being  hid  being  the  cause  why  they 
are  lost.  And  if  it  be  hid  it  must  needs  endanger  their 
being  lost  by  a  casual  contribution  that  it  hath  thereunto, 
whether  we  can  say  they  are  recoverably  lost  or  irreco- 
verably; the  Gospel's  being  hid  to  them  is  a  cause  of  it,  a 
manifest  cause  of  it ;  if  they  are  at  last  lost,  into  this  it 
most  manifestly  results,  the  Gospel  was  hid  from  them.  If 
it  be  always  hid  they  are  surely  lost ;  if  it  be  so  hid  that 
at  length  the  veil  be  done  away,  it  will  appear,  that  though 
they  were  lost  they  were  not  remedilessly  lost,  but  upon  a 
two-fold  account  the  Gospel's  being  hid  must  be  the  cause 
of  the  soul's  being  lost.  1st,  As  the  Gospel's  being  hid 
doth  include  in  it  the  want  of  somewhat  that's  necessary 
to  salvation;  and,  2ndly,  As  the  Gospel's  being  hid  doth 
include  somewhat  in  it  that  promotes  their  destruction. 
These  two  ways  the  Gospel's  being  hid  is  the  cause  of 
their  soul's  being  lost. 

1.  As  it  carries  in  it  the  want  of  somewhat  that  was 
necessary  to  salvation  is  the  Gospel  hid  to  them,  then  they 
must  want  that  without  which  they  cannot  be  saved  so 
long  as  the  Gospel  is  hid  to  them.  The  knowledge  and 
belief  of  Gospel  truths,  the  acceptance  of  Gospel  offers, 
and  subjection  to  Gospel  commands,  are  things  without 
which  they  cannot  be  saved.  But  while  the  Gospel  is  hid 
to  them,  these  things  must  be  wanting:  they  must  want  the 
saving  knowledge  of  Gospel  truths;  they  "must  want  true 
acceptance  of  Gospel  crace  and  offers  ;"  they  mtist  want 
entire  and  sincere  obedience  to  Gospel  commands ;  and 
without  these  they  will  be  lost:  these  they  can  never  at- 
tain to  while  the  Gospel  remains  hid ;  while  it  is  a  hidden 
Gospel  all  things  contained  in  it  ma}'  be  represented  to 
them,  but  they  are  all  .so  many  parables,  they  understand 
nothing  of  the  meaning  of  them;  all  that  is' said  to  them 
is  only  as  a  story  told  to  a  man  asleep,  or  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  and  whereof  there  is  no  more  perfect  sense 
begot  in  their  minds  than  there  is  of  any  thing  that  you 
mutter  to  the  ear  of  a  man  asleep.  They  cannot  believe 
what  they  do  not  understand,  and  ihey  cannot  accept  those 
offers  that  depend  upon  truths  which  they  do  not  believe; 
and  they  can  never  yield  obedience  to  those  commands 
which  stand  in  conjunction  with  such  offers,  and  their  obe- 
dience and  subjection  thereunto  must  be  in  equal  connex- 
ion with  their  acceptance  of  those  offers.  I  cannot  take 
Christ  to  be  my  Saviour,  but  I  must  take  him  to  be  my 
Lord  at  the  same  time ;  and  he  that  takes  him  to  be  his 
Lord,  doth  it  without  despair;  but  with  hope  that  he  shall 
be  entertained  by  him,  and  treated  by  him  as  a  Saviour. 
But  nothing  of  this  can  be  w:here  the  Gospel  is  hid,  and 


while  it  remains  still  a  hidden  Gospel.  So  all  this,  while 
these  souls  do  yet  continue  lost  souls,  even  for  this  very 
cause,  for  this  as  the  cause,  that  the  Gospel  being  a  hid- 
den Gospel  doth  imply  the  want  of  things  necessary  to 
salvation.     But  also, 

2.  The  Gospel's  being  a  hidden  gospel  doth  imply  also 
that  which  manifestly  tends  to  promote  their  destruction. 
And  under  that  head  two  things  do  come  to  be  consider- 
ed, indisposition  on  their  part,  and  provocation  on  God's 
part ;  and  both  these  growi-jg  so  much  the  more,  by  how 
much  the  longer  they  continue  void  of  impression  under 
the  Gospel. 

(1.)  An  indisposition  on  their  part  to  all  the  duty  they 
are  to  do,  and  to  all  the  advantages  they  are  to  use  and 
enjoy  in  order  to  their  salvation  ;  they  grow  more  and 
more  indisposed  the  longer  they  live  under  the  Gospel  as 
a  hidden  Gospel.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  their  salva- 
tion, that  they  should  exercise  "  repentanjce  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  But  they  grow  more 
and  more  indisposed  to  these,  by  how  much  the  longer 
they  continue  under  the  Gospel  as  a  hidden  Gospel  to 
them ;  and  that  in  several  respects. 

1.  The  great  things  contained  in  the  Gospel  that  should 
influence  them  hereunto,  they  grow  from  time  to  time  less 
and  less  considerable  to  them  :  what  should  have  influence 
to  the  turning  of  a  soul  through  Christ  to  bring  him  to  ex- 
ercise "  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  grows  from  time  to  time  less  considerable. 
These  mighty,  weighty  motives  are  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pel. Sinner,  if  thou  dost  not  turn  thoudiest !  If  thou  dost 
not  fall  intoaclosure  with  the  Son  of  God  as  thy  Redeem- 
er, Saviour,  and  Lord,  thou  art  a  ruined  creature  to  all 
eternity.  Lo,  here  is  a  glorious  heaven  before  thee,  that 
will  be  the  reward  of  thy  Gospel  obedience.  Here  is  a 
place  and  state  of  torment,  a  fiery  gulf,  a  flaming  hell  be- 
fore thee,  and  in  view  too,  that  must  determine  thy  place, 
and  the  state  of  thy  eternal  torment  and  punishment,  if 
thou  turn  not,  if  thou  do  not  obey  the  Gospel,  if  thou  be- 
comest  not  a  serious,  penitent  and  sincere  believer,  a  faith- 
ful dutiful  subject  to  God  in  Christ.  Here  are  the  great 
considerations  which  the  Gospel  presents  men  with,  to  in- 
fluence their  turning,  their  renovation  and  conversion  to 
God  through  Christ.  Now  the  longer  men  continue  under 
the  Gospel,  while  it  yet  continues  a  hidden  Gospel  to  them, 
the  less  do  these  considerations  signifj'  with  them  from 
day  to  day ;  because  the  force  of  them  hath  been  spent 
upon  them  (as  it  were)  heretolT)re,  and  now  they  signify 
little,  still  less  and  less.  Such  considerations  as  these, 
though  Ihey  are  the  weightiest  and  most  important  that 
can  be  imagined,  yet  they  have  been  blown  upon ;  and, 
saith  the  obdurate  sinner,  I  have  learned  long  ago  to  make 
light  of  these  things  ;  and,  what  1  do  you  tell  me  of  these 
things  now  1  These  are  the  greatest  things  that  can  be  told 
them,  or  mentioned  to  them.  But  these  things  they  have 
learned  long  ago  to  make  very  little  of,  so  as  they  can  say, 
in  case  you  talk  of  heaven  to  me  now,  pray  what  doth  it 
signify  more  now  than  it  did  ten  or  twenty  years  agol  Is 
heaven  grown  a  better  thing  than  it  was  seven  or  ten  years 
ago  ?  and  I  made  light  of  it  then.  And  is  hell  grown  a 
more  terrible  thing  now  than  it  was  seven  or  ten  years 
ago  T  and  I  made  light  of  it  then  ;  and,  pray,  why  cannot 
I  as  well  do  so  nowl  These  considerations,  which  should 
have  the  mightiest  power  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  may 
still  signify  less  and  less,  when  they  continue  long  under 
the  Gospel,  while  it  remains  still  a  hidden  Gospel  to  them ; 
for  these  are  blown  upon,  and  men  have  taught  themselves 
to  make  light  of  them,  and  to  have  them  signify  little  or 
nothing  to  them : — if  you  cannot  speak  to  me  of  somewhat 
greater  than  heaven  and  hell,  eternal  blessedness  and 
eternal  misery,  you  move  not  me,  for  these  things  I  have 
heard  and  made  light  of  long  ago.     And, 

2.  The  longer  the  Gospel  is  hid,  the  minds  of  men  grow 
the  blinder;  as  if  there  be  no  ability  lo  face  the  sun  with- 
out prejudice,  the  longer  you  face  it  the  more  your  preju- 
dice will  be.  There  is  a  way  of  beholding  that  glorious 
light  which  shines  in  the  Gospel  without  prejudice,  and 
with  the  greatest  advantage,  its  beams  being  refracted  as 
they  are  allayed  by  grace ;  and  so  it  is  not  an  amazing 
astonishing  glory,  but  a  cheering,  reviving,  heart-exhila- 
rating glory,  that  shines  through  the  glass  of  the  Gospel 
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dispensation.  But  if  the  Gospel  be  so  hid  from  men  that 
it  cannot  be  thus  looked  upon,  then  their  minds  grow 
blinder  and  blinder.  The  sun  hath  put  out  their  eyea,  as 
the  God  of  this  world  is  saixl  to  do  in  the  very  next  verse. 
It  is  a  very  dreadful  thing  to  be  struck  blind  with  Gospel 
light ;  but  that  is  the  case  with  many, — Gospel  light  strikes 
them  blind,  and  their  minds  grow  less  and  less  receptive, 
the  longer  they  remain  under  this  Gospel  without  effect, 
without  receiving  the  proper  impressions  of  it.  The  proper 
impression  of  it  would  contemper  the  eye  to  the  object, 
the  visible  power  to  that  glory  that  clothes  the  obj<act ; 
but  while  nothing  of  this  is  done,  the  longer  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  shines,  the  less  perspicuity  there  is  in  the  eye 
of  their  minds,  it  is  less  perceptive,  less  capable  of  taking 
it  in.     And, 

3.  Conscience  is  grown  weaker  ;  and  so  they  are  more 
indisposed  to  all  the  duties,  and  the  use  of  the  advantages 
that  are  requisite  to  their  salvation.  Conscience,  it  groM's 
weaker,  and  is  more  debilitated  for  the  doing  its  proper 
office.  The  context  shows  us  plainly  how  the  state  of  this 
case  must  be  understood  ;  that  is,  thai  in  the  ministra- 
tion of  this  Gospel,  they,  whose  work  it  is,  do  apply  them- 
selves to  the  very  consciences  of  men  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
and  thai  truth  which  they  preach  carries  in  it  (as  you 
have  heard)  a  self-recommending  evidence  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  Hereupon  there  is  a  close  grappling  be- 
tween such  truth  and  conscience  ;  for  they  do  apply  them- 
selves in  the  sight  of  God,  in  preaching  such  truths  to  the 
consciences  of  men,  that  they  do,  and  that  they  must  do ; 
truth  then  is  insinuating,  and  gets  within;  as  it  must  be 
supposed  to  do  when  it  is  held  in  unrighteousness.  "  The 
wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungod- 
liness and  unrighteousness  of  men,  (Rom.  i.  18.)  who  hold 
the  truih  in  unrighteousness."  They  that  hold  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness  do  hold  it;  it  is  got  within  them.  Then, 
I  say,  there  is  a  close  and  immediate  grapple  and  tug  be- 
tween truth  let  in,  truth  intermitted,  and  conscience  ;  but 
they  have  got  the  victory.  Truth,  so  far  as  conscience 
receives  it  in,  is  engaged  against  corrupt  inclinations, 
against  vicious  appetites,  against  the  carnal  heart  that  is 
averse  and  disaffected  to  God.  Here  lies  the  grapple  be- 
tween truth  in  the  conscience,  and  ih  ■  power  of  corrupt 
inclinaiion  in  the  heart.  Well,  vicious  inclination  hath 
got  the  victory;  every  such  victory  makes  the  next  easier ; 
every  former  victory  makes  way  for  a  following  one,  with 
so  much  the  greater  facility;  and  conscience  having  been 
baffled  once  by  the  power  of  corrupt  and  carnal  inclination, 
can  the  more  easily  be  baffled  again.  As  you  know,  if 
there  be  two  combatants  engaged  with  one  another  in  a 
very  close  tug  and  grapple,  he  that  is  conquered  and  re- 
ceives the  foil  hath  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  strength,  and 
is  grown  weaker,  and  so  is  the  more  easily  throM'n  again 
if  there  succeed  another  grapple.  So  it  is  in  this  case, 
when  men  have  once  brought  conscience  to  yield,  when 
they  have  succeeded  so  far  in  the  design  of  mortifying 
conscience,  further  conquest  is  the  more  easy  ;  for  (as  it 
hath  been  heretofore  told  you  upon  some  occasion)  when 
these  two  are  engaged  against  one  another,  carnal  inclina- 
tion in  the  heart,  and  light  in  the  mind,  or  conscience, 
they  being  opposite  one  to  another,  and  mutually  engaged 
one  against  another,  the  one  must  die  ;  either  conscience 
must  be  mortified,  or  corrupt  inclination  must  be  mortified. 
And  whereas,  the  design,  intendment,  and  tendency  of 
Gospel  truth  is  to  enforce  a  mortification  of  corrupt  incli- 
nation, but  the  Gospel  is  hid  and  doth  not  prevail  in  order 
thereunto,  then  the  other  part  is  doomed  to  death.  There 
can  be  no  consent,  no  yielding  to  it,  that  corrupt  inclina- 
tion should  die  :  then  that  of  course  must  be  yielded  to, 
let  con.scienee  die  ;  if  there  must  be  a  mortification,  let  it 
be  upon  conscience,  and  not  upon  appetite,  not  upon  cor- 
rupt inclination,  let  that  live,  and  let  conscience  die.  And 
so  much  now  is  done  towards  the  killing  and  mortifying  of 
it;  and  so  it  grows  weaker  and  weaker  still,  by  how  much 
the  more  the  resistance  to  a  Gospel  yet  hid  hath  been  con- 
tinued and  kept  on  foot.  And  so  the  indisposition  grows 
more  and  more,  the  longer  the  Gospel  is  hid  ;  and  so  there 
is  so  much  the  more  likelihood  to  be  a  being  finally  lost. 
That  such  will  be  finally  lost,  are  in  the  way  and  tending 
to  it  apace,  in  the  concurrence  of  such  things  as  do  now 
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meet  in  their  case  ;  as  we  would  say  of  a  vessel  in  a  storm, 
and  as  wa.-s  said  of  that  wherein  the  apostle  Paul  was,  all 
hope  that  they  should  be  saved  was  taken  away.  Acts 
xxvii.  20.  No  hope  left  of  being  saved.  You  may  sup- 
pose such  a  concurrence  in  such  a  case,  that  there  shall 
appear  very  little  hope  ;  here  are  so  violent  storms  upon 
the  soul  that  hath  abandoned  and  surrendered  itself, 
against  conscience,  to  the  government  of  lust  and  corrupt 
inclination. 

And  here  is  the  Spirit  of  God  gone  ;  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  more  hereafter.  And  here  is  the  devil  let 
loose  upon  a  man.  "  In  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  their  eyes."  Any  one  that  looks  upon  this  endan- 
gered vessel  would  say  the  ship  were  lost,  it  doth  not 
obey  the  helm  ;  for  so  the  man  doth  not  whose  conscience 
hath  no  power  over  him,  doth  not  govern  him  ;  she  doth 
hot  answer  the  helm  ;  she  falls  from  the  helm  ;  she  is  lost, 
would  we  say  of  such  a  vessel.  The  storm  is  violent  upon 
it ;  corrupt  inclination  grows  stronger;  God  is  gone,  and 
the  devil  hath  seized  it,  and  taken  po.ssession,  and  is  put- 
ting out  the  eyes  of  the  poor  creature  as  fast  as  he  can. 
The  man  is  visibly  lost.  We  do  not  know  what  miracles 
God  may  work ;  we  know  not  what  he  may  do,  but  in  all 
appearances  the  man  is  lost. 

There  are  other  things  to  be  said  concerning  the  growing 
indi.sposition  upon  such  a  soul,  as  to  the  things  that  are 
necessary  to  its  being  saved  ;  and  manv  things  that  will 
show  the  provocation  grow's  on  God's  part  while  this  in- 
disposition is  growing  on  man's  part.  And,  take  all  to- 
gether, and  it  seems  a  very  hopeless  case,  if  it  be  not  alto- 
gether desperate.  Truly  there  is  very  little  hope  left  in 
such  a  case,  that  they  should  be  saved  at  length  to  whom 
the  Gospel  doth  thus  remain  hid. 


SERMON  X.* 

2  Cor.  iv.  3. 
Bnt  if  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost. 

I  HAVE  already  opened  unto  you  what  is  meant  by  the 
Gospel  being  hid,  and  what  is  meant  by  their  being  lost  to 
whom  it  is  so  ;  and  shown  you  in  what  peculiar  sense  both 
those  must  be  taken,  different  from  what  is  the  common 
case  of  the  apostate  unconverted  world;  that  both  here 
nrustbe  understood  to  superadd  somewhat  to  that  common 
case,  wherein,  men  as  sinners  in  the  state  of  apostacy,  in 
the  most  general  sense  have  the  Go.spel  hid  to  them,  and 
are  themselves  in  a  lost  state. 

We  have  from  hence  gone  on  to  show  you  the  connexion 
between  these  two,  the  Gospel's  being  hid  and  their  being 
lost ;  and  you  have  heard  the  one  of  these  may  be  spoken 
of  as  betokening  the  other,  and  so  the}'  are  manifestly  ptit 
together  here  ;  and  that  these  tokens  are  most  significant 
when  the  token  and  the  thing  betokened  have  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  one  to  another;  that  these  two  may  be 
understood  to  have  that  mutual  and  reciprocal  relation  to 
one  another. 

That  is,  that  the  Goi^pel  being  hid  may  be  the  cause 
that  such  are  lost  to  whom  it  is  so  hid,  and  their  being  lost 
the  effect ;  and  back  again,  that  their  being  lost  may  be 
the  cause,  and  the  Gospel's  being  hid  the  effect;  and  ac- 
cordingly, with  some  difference  may  this  context  be  under- 
stood, according  to  that  two-fold  sense,  or  reference,  that 
one  .of  these  may  have  to  the  other.  Take  the  Ibrmer  re- 
ference or  habitude  of  these  to  the  other,  and  the  sense 
will  run  thus ;  that  is,  that  since  the  great  things  of  the 
Gospel,  about  Avhich  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  very  con- 
sciences of  men  in  the  sight  of  God,  are  so  very  plain,  and 
do  carry  so  clear  and  convictive  light  with  them,  as  they 
do,  if  yet  the  Gospel  shall  remain  hid  to  such  as  are  thus 
dealt  with  from  time  to  time,  their  minds  will  grow,  in  all 
likelihood,  more  and  more  indisposed  to  comport  with  the 
design  of  it  ;  God  will  grow  more  and  more  displeased, 
his  displeasure  will  rise  higher  and  higher;  their  guilt  will 
grow  greater  and  greater,  and  they  will  be  more  visibly  it 
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danger  of  being  finally  lost ;  or,  according  to  the  latter  re- 
ference, the  sense  will  be  thus,  that  the  great  things  of  the 
Gospel  are  of  such  evidence,  and  of  such  manifest  import- 
ance, that  the  consciences  of  men  being  applied  to,  and 
dealt  with  from  time  to  time  about  them,  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable such  things  can  be  hid  to  such  persons  unless  they 
be  lost.  The  matter  is  otherwise  unaccounlable,  whj^  such 
tilings  should  not  take  hold  of  nicn  ;  surely  they  are  lost 
:lia  such  things  will  not  fasten  upon  them.  You  know, 
according  to  the  former  reference,  as  being  hid  is  the  cause, 
being  lost  is  the  effect ;  this  we  have  spoken  already,  and 
showed  you  that  the  Gospel  being  hid  must  be  the  cause 
of  their  being  lost  to  whom  it  is  so  ;  both  as  its  being  hid 
doth  exclude  what  is  necessary  to  their  salvation,  and  as 
it  doth  include  what  contributes  to  their  destruction. 

And  now  vve  go  on  to  the  other  reference  that  the  one 
of  these  hath  to  the  other;  that  is,  as  being  lost  may  be 
the  cause,  and  the  Gospel's  being  hid  maybe  the  effect: 
and  it  is  exceeding  agreeable  to  the  design  of  this  context 
to  understand  the  matter  so.  We  do,  saith  he,  in  this 
ministry  of  our's  commend  ourselves  to  the  consciences  of 
men  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  is  plain  ;  and  this  is  our  con- 
stant course.  And  what  1  is  it  a  supposable  thing,  that 
our  Go.spel  siiould  be  hid  to  them  while  we  do  so  ?  How 
can  it  be  1  It  can  be  upon  no  other  account  but  that  they 
are  lost ;  it  must  needs  argue  and  suppose  them  a  lost 
sort  of  men,  upon  whom  a  Gospel,  so  applying  itself  to 
conscience,  doth  not  fasten,  takes  no  hold. 

But  then,  (will  you  say,)  How  must  being  lost  be  under- 
stood ?  I  have  told  you  already  how  it  must  be  under- 
stood in  this  place ;  you  are  sure  it  cannot  be  that  they 
are  eventually  lost,  or  already  in  hell ;  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood so;  and  it  cannot  be  understood  that  they  are  lost  in 
that  sense  that  is  common  to  the  apostate  world,  in  respect 
whereof  the  Son  of  man  is  said  to  have  come  to  seek  and 
".save  that  which  was  lost."  But  there  are  two  things 
besides  that  it  may  and  must  mean  in  this  case. 

1.  That  they  are  sinfully  lost ;  they  are  lost  in  sin  ;  they 
are  lost  in  carnality,  and  that  in  a  deeper  degree  than  is 
common  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  a  greater  and 
more  confirmed  dominion  of  sin  in  them,  in  their  several 
faculties  and  powers,  than  in  the  generality  of  the  uncon- 
verted world,  as  such;  greater,  deeper,  blacker  darkness 
upon  their  minds;  the  god  of  this  world  (as  it  follows  in 
the  next  verse)  hath  put  out  their  eyes,  hath  blinded  them, 
so  as  they  have  less  light,  less  eye-sight  than  before  they 
had,  (so  it  must  be  understood,)  or  than  men  commonly 
have,  otherwise  there  were  no  peculiar  reason  in  the  case 
why  this  shoidd  be  .said  of  them.  But  we  find  it  said. 
If  it  were  to  be  understood  that  the  god  of  this  world  hath 
no  otherwise  blinded  them  than  hehath  blinded  the  un- 
converted world,  why  should  it  be  .said  that  they  are  lost 
more  than  all  others  upon  that  account'?  That  would 
argue  and  be  a  reason  that  all  are  lost  alike,  if  all  were 
blind  alike.  But  he  hath  "blinded  the  minds  of  them 
that  believe  not  ;"  he  hath  been  dealing  with  them  all  the 
while  they  have  been  otherwise  dealt  with  by  another  hand, 
to  be  brought  to  faith  ;  he  hath  been  endeavouring  to  con- 
firm them  in  their  unbelief,  and  hath  made  their  minds 
more  blind  than  ever  they  were ;  and  they  are  at  a  remoter 
distance  from  believing  than  ever,  as  that  fascination  by 
which  he  hath  possessed  their  minds,  hath  more  and  more 
taken  hold  of  them.  And  it  must  be  understood  that  they 
are  lost  more  in  heart-sins  ;  disaffection  to  the  holy  designs 
of  the  Gospel,  enmity  against  God  and  again.st  Christ  hath 
prevailed  to  a  greater  height  in  them,  and  so  they  are  lost, 
lost  in  sin.     And, 

2.  They  must  be  understood  hereupon  to  be  lost  under 
deeper  guilt  and  a  heavier  doom,  that  is  from  God,  pe- 
nally upon  them  ;  so  that  he  hath  been  even  provoked  to 
"  swear  against  them,  in  his  wrath,  that  they  should  not 
enter  into  his  rest ;"  as  in  that  Ileb.  iij.  H.  quoted  from 
the  95ih  Psalm,  that  was  sworn  against  them  that  believed 
not;  as  it  was  here  in  this  context  said,  the  minds  were 
blinded  of  them  that  believed  not. 

But  this  (yen  may  say)  is  very  severe.  And  truly  it  is 
so.  But  how  can  we  help  if?  We  cannot  by  our  thought, 
this  way  or  that,  alter  the  nature  of  things.  They  will  lie 
as  they  do ;  but  we  may,  by  a  due  use  of  our  thoughts, 
and  according  to  that  light  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 


afford  us,  come  to  understand  things  more  to  advantage. 
And  some  things  I  shall  offer  to  you  that  may  tend  partly 
to  justify,  and  partly  lo  mollify,  this  severity.  "  It  is  indeed 
very  severe,  that  men  under  the  Go.spel  should  arrive  to 
that  state,  to  that  pilch,  to  be  so  far  lost,  as  that  to  suppose 
them  now  to  continue  never  so  long  under  it,  they  shall 
never  be  the  better  for  it.  Let  the  plainest  things  that  can 
be  thought  or  spoken  be  said  to  them,  they  shall  be 
always  hid  to  ihcm,  because  they  are  lost.  A  fearful 
thing  I  But  do  but  consider  a  little  what  I  shall  ofier  to 
you,  which  may  have  that  double  tendency,  that  I  fspoke 
of,  partly  to  justify  this  severity,  and  partly  to  mollify  it. 
As, 

1.  Consider  this,  that  those  that  are  thus  lost,  hereupon 
is  likely  to  be  still  a  hidden  Go.spel  to  them,  let  them  hear 
it  never  so  long,  they  are  like  to  be  never  the  better  for  it. 
I  say,  consider,  that  if  any  are  thus  lost,  they  were  not 
always  so  lost.  This  is  a  thing  that  is  come  upon  them, 
and  which  they  have  drawn  upon  themselves.  It  must  be 
understood  with  reference  to  a  former  day  which  they  have 
had,  wherein  the  matter  was  otherwise,  wherein  they  lay 
not  under  that  dreadful  stupefaction,  and  that  heavy  doom 
which  now  will  come  upon  them.  They  had  their  day ; 
those  had  so  in  that  95th  Psalm,  who  are  given  us  for  a 
sort  of  paradigm,  they  against  Avhom  God  "  sware  in  his 
wrath  that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest."  He  bare 
their  manners  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  as  the  expres- 
sion is,  in  the  7th  of  Acts,  of  dying  Stephen.  There  is 
time  supposed  to  have  been  afforded  to  such  under  the 
Gospel,  to  whom  the  matter  is  come  to  this.  They  had 
their  day  ;  those  that  live  within  the  compass  of  that  light 
which  revelation  adds  to  the  common  light  of  natural  rea- 
son, they  have  their  more  special  da}^  and  have  always 
had  so.  There  is  a  time,  concerning  which  it  is  said  to 
sinners,  "  To-day,  if  )'e  will  hear  my  voice,  harden  not 
your  hearts."  He  limits  a  certain  day,  a  certain  now ; 
and  this  is  a  more  critical  now.  There  is  a  more  peculiar 
crisis  of  time  with  such  as  live  under  the  Gospel,  than  is 
with  other  men  that  have  not  that  pectiliar  light  which  is 
afforded  to  the  church  of  God  in  the  world.  God  did,  in 
a  sort,  connive  at  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  went  every 
one  in  their  own  way,  as  it  is  said  in  the  17th  of  Acts,  did 
overlook  them,  did  not  look  upon  them  with  so  curious,  so 
narrow,  so  inquisitive  an  eye  ;  (asit  were,  speaking  of  God 
after  the  manner  of  men  ;)  "but  now  (saith  the  apostle)  he 
commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  repent."  As  that 
Roman  consul,  Avho,  treating  with  Antiochus,  (who  made 
war  upon  some  allies  of  the  Roman  state,)  demanded  of 
him  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  commonwealth  of  Rome 
to  withdraw  his  forces  from  molesting  such  a  place.  Saith 
the  king,  What  time  do  you  allow  me  to  think  of  this,  or 
consider  it  1  He  immediately  draws,  with  a  rod  he  had  in 
his  hand,  a  circle  about  the  king,  and  tells  him, — Now,  be- 
fore you  stir  out  of  this  circle,  declare  whether  you  will  be 
a  friend  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  or  an  enemy : — 
so  doi  h  God  circumscribe  men,  and  set  them  limits.  Now, 
out  of  hand,  it  may  be  in  reference  to  some  of  us  here  in 
this  assembly;  the  determination  may  be  now,  before  you 
stir  out  of  this  place.  Declare  whether  you  will  be  recon- 
ciled, or  persist  in  your  enmity  and  unreconciled  state. 
How  many  passages  of  scripture  do  speak  to  this  sense  ! 
"Seek  the  Lord  while  he  maybe  found,  and  call  upon  him 
while  he  is  near  ;  let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  unto  our  God, 
for  he  will  abundantly  j)ardon,"  Isa.  Iv.  5,  6.  Now  or 
never;  now  you  have  time  for  it;  it  may  be,  shortly  you 
will  have  none,  nor  any  ever  after.  It  is  a  great  thing 
which  you  find  in  that  somewhat  parallel  text,  (Luke  xix. 
42.)  our  Saviour  beholds  Jerusalem  with  weeping  ej^es,  in 
his  ajiproach  to  it,  being  then  upon  the  opposite  hill,  the 
mount  of  Olives,  between  which  and  that  whereon  Jeru- 
salem stood  there  was  a  valley,  in  which  ran  the  brook 
Kidron  ;  when  he  was  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  on  his 
descent  of  that,  he  having  a  convenient  view  of  Jerusalem, 
as  it  lay  before  him,  he  weeps  over  it  in  such  words  as 
these,  (mingled  with  tears,)  "  Oh  1  that  thou  hadst  known, 
at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  tha.t  belong  to  thy  peace  ! 
But  now  they  ate  hid  from  thine  eyes."  Tears  intermingle 
with  and  at  length  interrupt  the  words,  and  cause  that 
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apotheosis,  so  as  that  the  sentence  was  not  filled  up.  "  If 
thou  hadst  known,  in  this  thy  day,  the  thin^  that  belong 
to  thy  peace."  It  is  filled  up  with  a  more  speakinsr  silence, 
by  a  silence  more  emphatical  than  words  could  be, — "  If 
thou  hadst  known  ;"  we  are  only  left  to  conceive  what  had 
been  if  they  had  known  the  things  that  belong  to  their 
peace  in  that  their  day  ;  "  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine 
eyes  !"  Oh,  how  terribly  emphatical  is  that  now  ! — Now 
they  are  hid,  a  little  while  ago  they  were  not  hid  ;  now 
they  are.  The  curtain  is  drawn  that  creates  (for  ought 
we  know")  an  eternal  night ;  that  curtain  being  drawn  be- 
tween the  wretched  soul  and  that  glorious  light  that  did 
shine  upon  it ;  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day 
of  salvation,"  2  Cor.  vi.  1,  2.  There  is  such  a  now,  and 
there  is  another  now  ;  wherein  this  now  is  over,  as  in  that 
2  Cor.  vi.  2.  referred  to  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  xlix.  8. ; 
supposing  then,  any  to  be  thus  lost,  they  were  not  always 
so  lost ;  the  case  was  in  this  respect  sometimes  otherwise 
with  them.     And  then, 

2.  Supposing  them  thus  lost,  and  the  Gospel  thereupon 
thus  hid,  permanently  hid,  this  must  refer  to  the  former 
provocation ;  with  many  of  them  God  was  not  well  pleased, 
they  who  had  that  day  in  the  wilderness,  whose  carcasses 
fell  in  the  wilderness.  If  our  congregations  be  full  of  car- 
casses, if  there  be  so  many  walking  carcasses  that  fill  our 
streets  from  day  to  day,  God  is  not  well  pleased  ;  if  the 
Gospel  be  a  lifeless  Gospel,  God  is  not  well  pleased,  he  is 
provoked.     But,  further, 

3.  The  causes  of  that  provocation  are  high  and  great,  so 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  strange  if  the  effects  that 
ensue  have  very  dreadful  severity  in  them.  Let  me  but 
instance  to  you,  in  some  concurrences  that  do  make  the 
cause  of  such  displeasure  and  provocation.     As, 

(1.)  That  when  men  let  themselves  thus  be  lost  under 
the  Gospel  by  their  neglect  of  it,  and  their  non-attendance 
to  it ;  they  are  the  greatest  things  imaginable  which  they 
did  neglect,  to  which  they  refused  their  attendance,  which 
they  would  not  regard.  When  the  Gospel  did  in  the  first 
age  of  it  begin  to  shed  its  light  upon  the  world,  (though  in 
that  more  wonderful  manner  the  things  were  not  more 
■wonderful  than  now,)  you  hear  in  that,  (Acts  ii.  11.)  that 
■when  that  gift  of  tongues  was  so  amazingly,  by  miracle, 
first  conferred,  all  the  people  in  that  vast  confluence  at 
Jerusalem,  at  that  time,  from  so  many  several  countries, 
each  one  heard  in  his  own  tongue. — What  did  he  hear"? — 
"  The  wonderful  things  of  God."  The  Gospel  is  not  an- 
other Gospel  from  what  it  was  then  ;  it  acquaints  us  with 
most  wonderful  things  still  This  was  the  aggravation 
upon  Israel  of  old,  upon  Ephraim  ;  "  I  have  written  unto 
them  the  great  things  of  my  law,  and  they  have  account- 
ed them  a  strange  thing,"  counted  them  strange  to  them, 
Hos.  viii.  12.  That  might  have  been  more  commodiously 
expressed  according  to  the  significancy  of  the  word  there 
used,  "  were  counted  to  them  an  alien  thing,"  a  foreign 
thing  ;  a  thing  that  concerned  them  not,  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  which  they  looked  upon  as  we  used  to 
look  upon  strangers,  men  that  we  never  saw  or  knew  be- 
fore ;  we  look  upon  them  wistly :  so  they  looked  upon  the 
wonderful  things  of  the  law  of  God,  and  so  those  do  here 
upon  the  wonderful  things  of  the  Gospel ;  whereas  they 
are  great  and  wonderful,  they  should  command  a  man's 
ears,  and  engage  the  attention  of  his  mind  to  consider  and 
take  notice  of  them ;  they  look  upon  them  as  strange 
things,  as  alien  and  foreign  to  them,  and  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with.  This  is  very  provoking,  when  such 
things  are  brought  to  our  notice,  as  "  angels  stoop  down 
to  look  into."  The  descent  of  the  glorious  Son  of  God 
into  the  world,  how  did  it  amaze  the  glorious  angels  above  ! 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  1  say  they.  They  look  down 
after  him.  What  is  the  intention  of  this  strange  descent? 
What  is  it  for  that  the  heir  of  heaven  should  go  down  into 
that  lost,  forlorn,  wretched  world  1  He  that  was  the 
brightness  of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  is  going  down  to  visit  that  dark  region  of  death. 
What  means  he  there  1  What  would  he  do  there  1  Did 
they  think  he  went  down  to  die  1  Did  they  think  he  went 
down  to  be  a  man  1  Did  they  think  he  went  down  to  offer 
himself  a  sacrifice  upon  a  tree  for  the  redemption  and 
salvation  of  such  "?  When  so  wonderful  things  as  these 
are  made  known  ;  and  about  these  things  (sailh  the  apos- 
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tie)  Ave  apply  ourselves  to  the  consciences  of  men  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  we  appeal  to  their  consciences  about  the 
rights  of  the  Redeemer,  and  what  duty,  and  what  homage, 
must  be  owed  to  him  from  the  redeemed.  And,  if  our 
Gospel  be  hid  you  are  lost ;  if  you  will  not  regard  such  a 
Gospel,  though_ having  in  it  so  great  things,  you  must  be 
lost.     And  theii, 

(2.)  These  great  things  are  .set  in  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion before  men  in  the  clearest  light.  They  are  not  re- 
presented darkly  and  unintelligibly,  and  in  parables ;  but 
the  most  important  iliinsrs,  and  those  about  which  they  are 
most  of  all  dealt  with,  are  the  plainest  things,  that  every 
one  that  runs  may  read.  What  1  is  there  so  much  of  mys- 
tery in  "  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  in  loving  the  Lord  our  God  with  all 
our  hearts,  and  souls,  and  might,  and  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves  1  Is  there  so  much  of  niystery  in  these,  that  men 
will  not  regard  the  greatest  things,  and  clothed  with  the 
clearest  light  ?  What  else  doth  that  mean — We  recom- 
mend ourselves  to  the  consciences  of  men  in  the  siglit  of 
God  "?  They  are  such  things,  as  every  conscience  of  man 
may  be  expected  to  admit  conviction  about  out  of  hand, 
without  more  ado;  then,  sure,  if  the  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is 
hid  to  them  that  are  lost.  It  comes  from  hence  that  they 
are  a  lost  sort  of  men,  otherwise  such  things  could  not  be 
hid  from  them.     And, 

(3.)  They  are  things  that  men  are  dealt  with  about  in 
the  highest  name  ;  for,  when  we  come  to  you,  to  deal  with 
you  about  these  things,  we  do  not  come  upcm  our  own 
errand ;  we  do  not  come  to  you  in  our  own  name ;  but 
the  ministers  of  this  Gospel  are  ministers  of  Christ,  and 
they  come  to  you  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  he  hath  ex- 
pressly said  ;  "  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me  ;  and  he 
that  heareth  me,  heareth  him  that  sent  me."  This  same 
Gospel  dispensation  is  the  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God,  as 
the  case  is  plainly  stated  before  us  in  that  1st  of  Hebrews, 
beginning,  "  God,  that  spake  many  other  ways  in  former 
times,  hath  now  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son;"  and  continues 
speaking  to  us  by  his  Son  ;  and  (as  he  represents  the  case 
in  the  next  chapter)  "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect 
so  great  salvation,  which  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord, 
and  was  confirmed  to  us  by  them  that  heard  him  ;  God 
bearing  them  witness  1"  And  afterwards,  in  the  12th  chap, 
and  25th  verse,  "  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh  ; 
for  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  spake  on 
earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape  if  we  turn  away 
from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven."  This  is  said,  when 
we  are  told  that  our  Lord  was  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
on  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  on  high  ;  as  in  the  3rd  verse 
of  that  chapter,  having  given  an  account  of  our  being  un- 
der this  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  though  we  are  told, 
that  "  he,  having  purged  our  sins  by  himself,  he  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high ;"  yet  still  we 
are  under  his  dispensation,  and  still  he  is  the  great  Speaker 
to  us  ;  so  thnt  now,  when  any  sufl^er  themselves  to  be  thus 
lost  under  the  Gospel,  in  their  own  sinful  and  chosen  de- 
ceiving blindness  and  enmity  against  it,  no  wonder  if  it 
be  determined  that  it  .shall  be  a  hidden  Gospel  to  them, 
and  they  lie  long  enough  under  the  dispensation  of  it,  and 
be  never  the  better;  for  they  have  been  aflYontinsr  the 
Majesty  of  the  son  of  God  under  the  dispensation  all  this 
time.  He  that  did  seek  and  command  greater  attention, 
and  greater  reverence,  and  greater  subjection  of  spirit, 
and  upon  higher  right  and  title  than  when  there  was  that 
terrible  appearance  upon  mount  Sinai,  that  shook  the 
earth,  and  that  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  put  the  creation 
into  a  paroxysm  ;  there  hath  been  a  greater  obligation  to 
the  deepest  reverence  and  veneration  upon  them.  And 
how  just  is  the  provocation  when  this  Gospel  is  neglected, 
and  men  lose  themselves  under  it,  for  him  to  say  and  de- 
termine this, — Well  now,  as  to  you  it  shall  always  be  a 
hidden  Gospel !  And  again, 

(4.)  There  is  this  further  in  the  ca.se,  that  these  great 
things  in  that  great  name,  in  that  most  excellent  name, 
have  been  hinted,  not  once  but  often  ;  and  often  inculcat- 
ed and  urged  over  and  over  again  in  the  authority  of 
the  same  name.  What  a  mighty  weight  doth  this  add  to 
the  same  load  of  guilt !  and  how  much  matter  doth  it  sup- 
ply to  feed  the  indignation,  to  heighten  the  provocation, 
that  such  were  applied  to  from  time  to  time,  in  a  continued 
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course,  for  many  years  together.  "  The  earth,  that  drink- 
eth  in  the  rain  that  curaeih  oft  upon  it,  and  brings  forth 
herbs  meet  fur  him  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  receiveth  bless- 
ing from  God  :  if  there  be  fruit,  a  blessing  comes  upon  it, 
and  follows  it ;  if  there  be  no  fruit,  nothing  but  briers  and 
thorns,  then  it  is  followed  with  a  curse,  and  a  dreadful 
curse, — "  It  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  and  its  end  is  to  be 
burned,"  Heb.  vi.  7,  8.  "  He  that  being  oficn  reproved, 
liardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that 
without  remedy,"  Prov.  xxix.  1.  A  fearful  thing,  when 
the  gospel  itself  shall  not  be  my  remedy ! — shall  be  de- 
stroyed without  remedy;  no  remedy  shall  remedy  your 
case.     And, 

(5.)  We  must  suppose  the  Spirit  to  have  often  been  at 
work  in  this  time,  and  while  such  things  were  from  time 
to  time  inculcated  ;  so  it  was  with  the  people  of  Israel ; 
"  you  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Acts  vii.  He 
was  then  always  striving,  more  or  less,  otherwise  there 
could  not  always  be  a  resis-tance.  That  is  doing  "despite 
to  the  Spirit  of  grace,"  Hob.  x.  2i).  And  herem  is  the 
greatest  provocation,  as  I  have  told  you  heretofore,  there 
is  a  remarkable  accent  in  that  expression,  •'  the  Spirit  of 
grace."  Oh,  that  Spirit  of  kindness,  and  grace,  and 
sweetness,  and  benignity  !  to  despite  him,  what  an  high 
];rovocation  is  this  !  When  he  comes  and  toucheth  any  of 
your  minds,  and  makes  some  im{)ression  on  your  hearts, 
saitli  he,  secretly  and  inwardly:  "  Sinner,  wilt  thou  yet 
return  1  Hast  thou  yet  no  desire  after  God  1 — no  inclina- 
tion to  know  a  Redeemer,  and  choose  and  close  with  himl 
Now  to  spite  a  Spirit  of  grace,  when  he  speaks  to  you  so 
kindly,  ami  so  sweetly,  and  so  tenderly, — Oh  sinner,  do 
not  go  on,  and  perish  for  ever  ! — here  is  the  very  height 
of  provocation.  The  word,  in  the  original,  signifies  to  in- 
jure inwardly  the  Spirit  of  grace,  to  make  the  injury  enter 
into  hiin,  as  it  were ;  it  imports  to  sting  a  man  to  the  heart, 
to  the  very  soul ;  as  if  it  had  been  said,  your  injury  pierceth 
into  that  Spirit  of  grace,  that  Spirit  of  love,  kindness,  and 
goodness:  it  enters  into  it.  Thus  it  must  be,  when  in  such 
days,  and  at  such  times  as  these,  the  great  things  of  the 
Gospel  are  heard  with  no  effect.     And, 

(().)  It  must  be  supposed,  conscience  was  in  some  mea- 
sure convinced  at  this  time  ;  for  applications  were  made 
to  it  in  the  plainest  cases.  We  have  applied  ourselves  to 
the  consciences  of  men  in  the  sight  of  God,  saith  the 
apostle.  And  now  if  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  that  yon  are 
lost.     And, 

(7.)  It  must  be  supposed  too  that  affections  have  been 
stirred  in  some  measure  and  variously ;  there  have  been 
some  desires  enkindled,  and  some  fears  awakened,  and 
some  hopes  and  joys  possibly  raised,  and  some  tastes,  and 
relishes  of  the  sweetness  that  is  in  this  Gospel,  and  of  the 
things  contained  therein  ;  as  it  is  supposed  in  that  Heb. 
iv.  4.  !j>.  after  all  this,  to  lose  yourselves  in  darkness  and 
wickeiiness ;  now  if  the  Gospel  be  hid,  there  is  no  re- 
covering such  by  repentance,  as  he  there  afterwards 
speaks.     But, 

(8.)  This  adds  weight  to  all  the  rest,  that  they  were  very 
.ight  matters  for  which  men  have  exposed  themselves  to 
this  fearful  loss,  even  of  themselves,  of  their  very  souls ; 
a  loss  that  nothing  can  recompense,  nothing  can  make  up. 
"  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?"  Matt, 
xvi.  20.  What  hast  thou  had  in  exchange  for  thy  soul  1 
The  smallest  matters  imaginable,  the  temporary  satisfac- 
tion of  a  lust.  I  sold  my  soul  (may  one  say)  to  plea.se  my 
friend.  I  sold  my  soul  (may  another  say)  foi  the  love  I 
had,  for  the  lust  I  had,  to  a  cup  of  drink.  I  sold  my  soul 
(may  a  third  say)  for  the  pleasure  I  took  ij.  c  vain  idle 
companion.  These  are  the  thin-gs  that  kept  me  liom 
closing  with  God,  uniting  with  my  Redeemer,  and  from 
engaging  and  persisting  in  the  way  of  life.  O  that  God, 
and  Christ,  and  heaven  should  be  set  so  low  !  Thou  didst 
break  with  me,  (must  the  great  God  ,say,  and  must  the 
Redeemer  that  died  for  you  say.)  thou  didst  break  with 
me  for  a  trifle,  for  a  thing  of  nought ;  yea,  thou  didst 
prefer  before  me  the  vilest  things,  the  most  odious  things. 
Thou  didst  rather  choose  to  be  a  vassal,  a  slave  to  lust, 
ti  ^n  to  live  under  the  easy  yoke  and  government  of  a 
rompassionate  and  merciful  Redeemer  and  Saviour.  The 
deformities  of  wickedness  were  more  amiable  in  thine 
•  Praachad  Ajpril  l9th,  1691. 


eyes  than  the  beauties  of  holiness.  What  can  be  said  in 
this  case,  when  the  story  comes  to  be  told,  and  the  matter 
is  to  be  represented  just  as  it  is,  that  it  is,  thus  as  you  have 
heard  1 

And  that  is  the  third  thing  to  be  considered  in  this  case: 
— That  as  former  provocation  must  have  been  supposed, 
so  that  provocation  must  have  been  very  high  and  very 
great  upon  these  sundry  mentioned  accounts.  But  then  I 
add  upon  all  this, 

4.  That  if  any  hereupon  be  thus  lost,  (as  you  have 
heard,)  it  is  only  that  God  hath  retired  from  them,  with- 
drawn from  them.  He  hath  not  positively  hurt  them  ;  he 
never  put  any  ill  thoughts  into  them,  or  any  ill  disposition 
of  mind.  If  it  be  severe  in  itself,  and  dreadful  to  you, 
that  you  are  now  a  lost  creature,  God  hath  no  hand  in  it, 
otherwise  than  as  he  retired  from  you  :  "  Thy  destruction 
is  of  thyself,  but  in  him  is  thy  help  found,"  Hos.  xiii.  9. 
He  was  ready  to  help  thee,  and  to  save  thee,  thou  only  de- 
stroyed thyself;  he  only  withdrew  that  presence  for  which 
thou  didst  not  care,  that  Spirit  which  thou  didst  vex  and 
grieve ;  that  is  all :  he  never  put  any  ill  thought  or  incli- 
nation into  thy  mind  and  heart,  thou  destroyedst  thyself; 
he  did  but  say.  These  wretched  creatures  do  not  care  for 
me,  do  not  care  for  my  Son,  do  not  care  for  my  Spirit ; 
well,  I  will  retire,  I  will  let  them  alone,  I  will  let  them 
have  their  own  way.  He  had  said  to  you,  "  Turn  ye  at 
my  reproof,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you,  I  will 
make  known  my  words  unto  you ;  I  called  and  ye  refused, 
I  stretched  out  my  hands,  and  no  man  regarded,"  Prov.  i. 
Well,  I  behold  your  destruction  now.  It  is  not  said,  I  will 
destroy  you,  but  "  I  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock 
when  your  fear  cometh ;"  and  it  will  certainly  come.  God 
tempteth  no  man,  neither  is  he  tempted  by  any  ;  but  every 
man  is  "  tempted  when  he  is  led  away  of  his  own  lust  and 
enticed,"  James  i.  14.     And  then  I  would  add,  lastly, 

5.  That  although  all  this  be  very  certain,  yet  we  cannot 
suppose  the  apostle  here  to  be  absolutely  decisive  in  his 
judgment  concerning  the  final  states  of  particular  persons; 
such  may  be  more  lost,  and  in  a  worse  and  more  dreadful 
sense  lost,  than  many  others  in  the  world,  than  the  genera- 
lity of  the  pagan  world.  But  though  they  are  so,  it  is  not 
for  all  that  determined  that  they  are  so  lost  as  that  they 
cannot  be  recovered.  And  we  are  sure  they  are  not  so  lost 
as  that  they  cannot  be  recovered,  if  they  have  not  sinned 
that  sin  which  cannot  be  pardoned  ;  and  which  I  do  in  the 
general  believe  that  no  man  hath  ever  committed,  or  is 
guilty  of,  that  is  afraid  he  hath;  indeed,  your  case  is  more 
dangerous  than  before,  which  should  awaken  you  so  much 
the  more,  because  it  is  dangerous,  and  you  are  upon  ha- 
zardous terms.  They  may  be  said  to  be  lost,  as  being 
more  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  grace, 
who  yet  are  not  absolutely  lost,  not  sure  to  be  finally  lost. 
And  no  man  hath  reason  to  apprehend  he  is  so  lost,  finally 
lost,  irrecoverably  lost,  that  comes  once  to  be  solicitous 
about  it.  No,  if  our  God  hath  brought  you  to  consider  and 
bethink  yourself;  I  am  in  danger  to  be  lost,  I  know  not 
what  will  become  of  me,  or  of  my  case  at  length,  if  I  that 
have  been  such  a  stranger  to  God  should  continue  much 
longer  a  stranger  to  him  ;  if  I  that  have  neglected  to  capi- 
tnlate  with  the  Son  of  God  should  much  longer  neglect  it; 
I  know  not  what  will  become  of  this,  it  may  be  bitterness 
in  the  end.  If  you  begin  thus  to  consider,  I  hope  tlie  issue 
will  prove  thus,  that  it  will  be  said  of  you  as  it  was  of  the 
prodigal  son,  "  This  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive,  he  was 
lost  but  is  found."  But  more  to  this  purpose,  (as  I  have 
partly  intimated  already,)  I  shall  speak  in  the  use. 
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2  Cor,  iv.  3. 

But  if  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  kid  to  them  that  are  lost. 

They  are  lost  souls  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  a  hidden 
Gospel.     This  (you  know)  we  have  been  upon  from  these 
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words  ;  and  we  have  in  this  showed  you  what  is  meant  by 
the  Gospel's  being  hid,  and  what  is  meant  by  the  soul's 
being  lost ;  and  that  both  these  are  to  be  understood  in  a 
sense  peculiar  and  difTerent  from  the  common  case  of  men  : 
and  in  what  reference  the  Gospel's  being  hid,  and  their 
being  lost,  doth  differ  from  the  common  case,  we  have 
particularly  shown  you  :  and  have  further  shown  the  con- 
nexion between  these  things,  the  Gospel's  being  hid,  and 
soul's  being  lost,  to  whom  it  is  so;  the  one  doth  betoken 
the  other,  and  they  are  the  most  significant  tokens  which 
have  connexion  with  the  thing  betokened;  as  causes  and 
effects,  the  one  to  the  other.  I  have  shown  this  is  the  case 
here :  that  the  Gospel's  being  hid,  it  is  a  cause  of  the  soul's 
being  lost,  both  as  it  excludes  what  is  necessary  to  their 
salvation,  and  as  it  includes  what  promotes  their  destruc- 
tion. I  have  again  showed  you  too,  that  being  lost  may 
also  be  the  cause  of  the  Gospel's  being  hid;  and  shown 
how  being  lost  is  to  be  taken  in  that  case  :  lost  in  wicked- 
ness, as  men  more  extremely  wicked  are  said  to  be,  and 
lost  under  a  Divine  doom.  So  they  must  be  understood  to 
be  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  therefor  :  hid,  men  given  up  and 
forsaken  of  God,  and  then  the  God  of  this  world  blinds 
them. 

And  because  this  appears  very  severe,  therefore  I  did 
by  .sundry  considerations  endeavour  partly  to  justif)',  and 
partly  to  mollify,  this  severity ;  now  I  come  to  the  use  of 
this  important  truth.     And  it  will  be  useful, 

Use  1.  To  inform  us  of  sundry  truths  that  by  way  of  in- 
ference may  be  deduced  here.     As, 

1.  That  it  is  no  sufficient  ground  upon  which  any  may 
conclude  their  state  to  be  safe  and  good,  that  they  live 
under  the  Gospel :  I  pray  consider  it.  It  is  not  enough 
hereupon  to  ground  a  conclusion  concerning  your  good 
and  safe  final  state,  that  you  live  under  the  Gospel.  No, 
though  you  had  apostolical  preachers  among  you,  for  such 
these  Corinthians  had  to  whom  this  is  with  so  much  terror 
spoken.  No,  though  you  had  angelical  preachers,  such  as 
could  speak  to  you,  not  with  the  tongues  of  men  only,  but 
of  angels ;  for  the  Jews  had  that  word  before  that  was 
given  to  them  as  a  Gospel ;  (as  the  apostle  takes  notice, 
Heb.  iii.)  unto  them  was  the  Gospel  preached,  as  well  as 
to  us.  And  their  Gospel  was  called  the  law,  as  that  whole 
revelation  went  under  the  name  of  the  law  :  "  They  that 
have  sinned  without  the  law,  shall  perish  without  the  law." 
In  those  days  when  the  law  was  the  more  conspicuous  part 
of  it,  they  had  it  "by  the  ministration  of  angels,  but  they 
kept  it  not,"  Acts  vii.  53.  Nay,  though  it  were  by  the 
most  a'l  vine  preacher,  our  blessed  Lord  himself ;  "How 
can  we  escape  if  we  neglect  ,so  great  salvation,  which  be- 
gan to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  himself  1"  (Heb.  ii.  2.)  even 
that  Gospel  was  preached  by  the  Son  of  God  himself,  and 
as  it  was,  so  was  a  hidden  Gospel  to  many,  and  they  lost 
souls  under  it.  A  man  may  perish  as  Avell  under  a  hidden 
Gospel,  as  under  no  Gospel.     And  again, 

2.  We  are  to  infer,  That  the  proper  design  of  the  Gospel 
is  the  salvation  of  souls.  If  the  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to 
them  that  are  lost ;  if  it  were  not  hid  they  would  not  be 
lost,  that  is  plainly  implied :  but  that  which  hath  no  de- 
sign or  tendency  to  save  would  not  save,  whether  hidden 
or  not  hidden.  But  there  is  no  interveniency  in  this  case 
to  hinder  a  person's  being  saved  by  the  Gospel,  but  only 
its  being  hid  :  therefore  that  which  would  save  souls  if  not 
hid,  must  have  an  aptitude  and  designation  to  this  purpose. 
Here  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  soul  being  saved  by  the  Gospel 
if  it  be  not  hid  :  by  this  you  learn  therefore  that  the  true 
and  apt  tendency  and  design  of  the  Gospel  is,  to  save 
souls.  How  oflen  is  it  called  by  names  that  signify  so 
much  !  "  To  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent,"  Acts 
xiii.  22.  "After  you  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  Gospel 
of  your  salvation,"  Eph.  i.  13.  "How  can  we  escape  if 
we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  which  first  began  to  be  spo- 
ken 1"  Heb.  ii.  3.  What  doth  the  words  of  this  Gospel 
speak  ''--It  .speaks  salvation.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  know 
the  Gospel  by  its  true  name,  and  to  understand  it  accord- 
ingly: to  think  what  God  hath  sent  among  vou,  when  he 
hath  sent  his  Gospel  among  you  ;  and  that  which  is  its  end 
and  design,  ought  to  be  vours  in  attending  it.  The  Gos- 
pel would  make  great  and  glorious  work  (I  doubt  not) 
among  us,  if  it  were  more  generally  come  to  this,  that 
the  true  end  of  the  Gospel  were  our  end,  were  convinced 


when  we  come  to  attend  ;  how  would  it  confound  many  a 
one  if  they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  end  in  coming 
to  atiend,  and  wait  on  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel!  I  am 
going  to  such  a  place,  such  an  as.sembly,  such  a  church, 
such  a  mceting-hou.se.  Well,  saith  one,  and  what  are  you 
going  for  1  I  am  going  to  hear  what  such  a  man  can  say; 
1  am  going  to  please  my  fancy  and  curiosity,  to  gratify  my 
novel  humour.  God  knows  how  few  come  to  such  a.ssem- 
blies  with  that  temper  of  mind  .so  as  that  they  can  truly 
say,  being  asked.  He  that  knows  all  things,  knows  I  go  to 
look  ai'ter  the  .salvation  of  my  own  soul ;  it  is  a  Gospel  of 
salvation  that  I  go  to  atiend  upon,  and  I  go  to  attend  upon 
it  as  such,  on  purpose  that  I  may  be  saved,  that  I  may 
in  this  way  be  working  out  my  own  salvation.  But  what 
an  affront  is  it  to  the  great  and  glorious  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  to  pervert  the  design  of  this  Gospel.  Whatl 
Have  men  nothing  to  play  with  but  sacred  things  ;  things 
that  carry  the  stamp  of  the  authority  and  majesty,  as  well 
as  the  grace  and  goodness,  of  heaven  upon  them  7  Is 
there  nothing  else  to  be  trifled  with  but  things  of  that  sa- 
cred and  awful  import  1  No  wonder  if  the  Gospel  be  hid, 
and  no  wonder  if  souls  be  lost  by  multitudes  at  this  rate. 
But  again, 

3.  We  may  further  learn,  That  while  a  man  lives  under 
the  Gospel,  the  great  question  that  depends  concerning 
him  is,  Shall  I  be  saved,  or  shall  I  be  lost "?  Here  is  the 
great  question  that  depends  concerning  every  one,  and 
which  they  ought  to  recount  with  themselves  over  and 
over  again.  Here  is  this  case  depending  concerning  me  ; 
shall  I  be  finally  saved  or  lost?  Oh!  what  an  awful 
thought  is  this,  that  every  day  that  goes  over  my  head, 
and  every  time  1  go  to  hear  a  sermon,  still  this  question 
lies  under  consideration  ;  shall  I  in  the  issue,  or  end  of  my 
course,  be  a  saved  or  a  lost  man'?  Sure  at  this  rate  we 
should  be  working  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling; nothing  becom-es  us  more,  nothing  is  more  suitable 
to  the  state  of  our  case.     And, 

4.  We  further  learn  hence,  That  men  may  be  lost  on 
this  side  hell.  If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost;  hid  before  they  reach  hell,  whither  no  Gospel 
comes ;  and  so  lost  before  they  reach  thither.  And  then 
again, 

5.  By  parity  of  reason.  Men  may  be  saved  on  this  side 
heaven,  as  well  as  they  may  be  lost  on  this  side  hell.  We 
know  the  great  Emmanuel  was  otherwise  called  Jesus, be- 
cause he  should  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  If  this 
blessed  word  hath  taken  effect  upon  thy  soul,  it  is  saved  ; 
that  is,  it  is  so  far  saved  now  from  sin,  as  that  it  governs 
now  no  longer.  Its  empire  is  broken,  its  throne  is  thrown 
down  in  the  soul.  Here  is  salvaticin  on  this  side  heaven  : 
salvation  is  this  day  come  to  this  house,  to  this  soul,  he  is 
already  a  saved  one.  There  is  inchoate  salvation  ;  salva- 
tion begun  that  ascertains  consummate  salvation,  and  from 
which  that  will  not  be  separated.  The  New  Jerusalem, 
that  glorious  cily  that  comes  down  out  of  heaven  from 
God;  Rev.  xxi.  4.  (supposing  that  be  meant  of  a  state  of 
the  church  of  God  on  earth ;)  the  nations  of  them  that  are 
saved,  walk  in  it.  As  soon  as  they  enter  into  it,  there 
they  walk  as  saved  ones.  The  nations  of  the  saved,  there 
they  dwell,  there  the}-  inhabit  the  city  of  God. 

6.  They  to  whom  "the  Gospel  is  not  hid  are  not  lost,  or 
are  of  these  saved  ones;  if  they  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  hid 
be  lost,  they  to  whom  it  is  not  hid  are  saved.  They  arc  in 
this  state  of  salvation  already.  Oh  !  happy  creatures  and 
blessed  stale  that  you  are  come  into.  "The  Gospel  is  no 
longer  a  hidden  Gospel  to  you,  thousrh  it  is  to  many  a  one 
beside.  With  what  admiration  mny  you  say,  "I  thank 
thee.  Oh  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  when 
such  things  have  been  hid  from  many  a  wise  and  prudent 
one,  thou  hast  revealed  them  unto  me  !"  Malt.  xi.  24,  25. 
hast  caused  thine  own  bright  light  to  penetrate,  to  strike 
through  into  my  verv  soul,  to  shine  into  my  heart,  as  it 
follows  in  this  contex't:  "  And  thereupon,  though  I  was  a 
wanderer,  a  stray  and  lost  creature,  thou  hast  sought  thy 
servant.  I  went'astrav  like  a  lost  sheep  ;  seek  thy  servant, 
for  I  do  not  forget  thv  commandments,"  Psal.  cxix.  last 
verse.  Thou  hast  souffhi  thy  servant,  and  found  him  out. 
And  thou  maysi  say  of  thy  soul,  as  the  father  of  his  pro- 
di«Tal  .son;  "  This  mv  .<oul  was  lost  and  is  found,"  Luke 
xvt  last  verse.    "  We  all  \reut  astray  os  Jost  sheep,  and  he 
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bare  the  iniquities  of  us  all,"  (Isa.  liii.  6.)  that  we  might 
be  recovered  and  saved  at  last.  Oh  you  that  find  Gospel 
light  to  enter  into  your  souls,  bless  God,  and  admire! 
The  Gospel  is  not  hid  from  me,  I  am  therefore  saved  out 
of  my  lost  slate. 

But  besides  these  inferences  of  truth,  there  is  a  further 
and  another  sort  of  use  that  I  must  proceed  to. 

Use  2.  It  may  be  (upon  what  hath  been  before  said  in 
opening  the  doctrine  of  this  text  to  you)  some  awakenings 
may  be  upon  the  spirits  of  some,  perhaps  some  may  have 
been  in  a  going  among  us,  and  may  say  in  their  hearts. 
And  what  is  likelv  upon  all  this  to  become  of  me  1  What 
is  my  final  state  like  to  prove!  Shall  I  be  saved,  or  shall 
I  be  lost?  I  would  fain  give  some  help  in  this  case,  and 
would  in  order  to  it,  lead  such  into  some  distinction  of 
thoughts,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded  in  their  in- 
quiry. Now  this  inquiry  in  general  may  be  capable  of 
being  formed  into  three  questions.  Either,  1st,  The  mean- 
ing of  their  inquiry  may  be.  Shall  I  be  certainly  saved  at 
lastl  or,  2ndly,  The  meaning  of  their  inquiry  may  be. 
How  shall  I  do,  certainly  to  know  if  I  am  certainly  to 
be  lost  1  or,  Srdly,  The  meaning  of  their  inquiry  may  be. 
How  shall  I  evidence  it  to  myself,  or  have  it  evidenced  to 
me,  that  there  is  any  thing  of  hope  in  my  case?  That 
going  on  in  the  use  of  prescribed  and  appointed  means, 
tilings  may  be  brought  at  length  to  a  happy  issue  1  That 
I  may  have  such  a  present  view  of  my  case,  as  to  judge 
and  think  of  it,  that  it  may  be  possible  that  I  may  be  saved 
Hi  fast? 

1.  Now  as  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  supposing  it  to 
be  the  question  of  any  whom  God  hath  begun  lately  to 
work  on  ;  of  any  that  he  hath  begun  lately  to  awaken  : — 
then  I  must  needs  say  to  that  question ;  Friend,  you  are 
too  hasty,  yon  make  too  much  haste  to  think,  that  when 
God  hath  but  newly  begun  with  you,  you  should  presently 
be  at  a  certainty  that  you  shall  be  .saved.  This  may  be 
more  haste  than  good  speed.  When  you  have  gone  on  a 
considerable  tract  of  time  in  a  serious  endeavour  of  work- 
ing out  j'our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  andg:iving 
all  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  put  this  question  then;  it  is  yet  unsea- 
sonable for  you.     And  then, 

2.  Supposing  that  the  next  be  the  question  with  any. 
How  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  be  certainly  lost  1  As  the 
former  question  is  an  unreasonable  one,  this  is  a  vain  one, 
atlogether  vain.  If  you  shall  certainly  be  lost,  what  can 
it  avail  you  to  know  that  you  shall  1  or  do  you  think  it  is 
possible  you  should  ever  come  to  know  it  on  this  side 
being  in  hell  1  It  must  be  by  some  revelation  from  God, 
mediate  or  immediate;  but  God  doth  not  use  to  do  vain 
things,  to  reveal  any  thing  to  no  purpose:  and  this  can  be 
to  no  imaginable  purpose.  If  you  shall  certainly  be  lost 
it  can  do  you  no  good  to  foreknow  it ;  and  therefore  the 
revelation  of  it  is  not  to  be  expected  from  God  any  ways, 
mediately  or  immediately,  and  consequentlj'^  it  is  a  foolish 
vain  question.     But, 

3.  If  the  question  be,  How  may  it  appear  that  there  is 
any  thing  of  hope  in  my  case,  that  in  the  use  of  the  pre- 
scribed and  appointed  means,  I  may,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  possibly  be  saved  at  last?  This  is  a  sober  question, 
and  becoming  a  serious  and  considerate  man,  and  one  that 
hath  a  value  for  his  soul,  and  a  reverence  for  God,  the 
great  Disposer  of  our  everlasting  soul's  concernments. 
And  therefore  in  reference  to  this  I  would  be  assisting  the 
best  I  can,  and  as  God  shall  enable  me.  And  there  are 
many  things  that  are  to  be  said  to  it.     As, 

I.  That  you  always  ought  to  hope  till  there  be  most  ap- 
parent reason  for  total  despair.  If  there  be  not  a  reason 
for  total  despair,  then  you  are  under  obligation  to  admit 
of  some  hope ;  nothing  is  plainer,  that  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture, capable  of  futurity  and  of  another  state,  he  hath  it  as 
a  law  in  his  nature  to  use  prospect,  and  to  exercise  hope, 
in  reference  to  futurity.  And  I  cannot  but  recollect  a  noted 
passage  of  that  Platonic  Jew,  Philo  Judaeus,  "  That  hope 
towards  God,  in  reference  to  men's  future  concernments, 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  man  ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  called 
a  man,  a  human  creature,  that  hath  not  hope  in  refer- 
ence to  his  future  concernments."  And  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  it:  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  somewhat  else  than 
a  lavish  exp'essitn,  for  God  hath  (no  doubt)  contemper- 


ed  the  frame  of  all  his  creatures  to  their  state  :  and  having 
made  man  capable  of  futurity  and  eternity  in  another 
state,  hope  cannot  but  be  an  essentiating  principle  in  his 
very  nature.  And  therefore  it  is  very  unnatural  and  a 
doing  violence  to  ourselves,  to  endeavour  to  take  away  all 
hope  in  reference  to  that  futurity  which  is  yet  before  you, 
and  which  you  have  yet  in  prospect.  You  ought  to  hope 
while  there  is  no  apparent  cause  of  total  despair  ;  for  what- 
soever doth  not  admit  totality,  there  must  be  somewhat 
of  the  contrary,  by  reason  whereof  it  doth  not  so.  There 
can  be  no  imaginable  ground  upon  which  a  man  should 
not  admit  of  a  total  despair,  but  as  there  is  some  hope.  If 
there  were  no  hope,  despair  would  be  total ;  if  there  be 
found  hope,  despair  cannot  be  total.  And  it  is  matter  of 
duty  to  you,  always  to  entertain  and  cherish  some  hope 
when  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  total  despair.  Thai 
I  fore-lay  in  the  first-place. 

2.  There  can  be  no  reason  for  a  total  despair  while  the 
Gospel  stands  unrepealed ;  while  it  is  neither  generally  re- 
pealed, nor  repealed  particularly  as  to  you.  All  that  while 
the  connexion  remains  between  faith  in  Christ  and  salva- 
tion ;  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,"  John  iii.  16.  While 
this  Gospel  that  makes  this  connexion  between  believing 
in  the  Son  of  God  and  not  perishing,  not  being  lost,  but 
being  saved,  stands  unrepealed,  we  have  no  reason  for  total 
despair.  Still  if  I  believe,  I  shall  be  saved  ;  if  I  believe 
in  the  Son  of  God,  I  shall  live.  I  have  been  a  vile  crea- 
ture, it  is  true  ;  a  great  rebel,  not  only  against  the  authority, 
but  against  the  grace  of  God ;  and  I  have  deserved  to 
perish  a  thousand  limes  over,  and  to  be  given  up  as  lost 
without  remedy.  But  the  Gospel  is  not  yet  repealed  that 
saith.  Whosoever  believes  in  the  Son  of  God  shall  not 
perish,  shall  not  be  lost,  but  have  everlasting  life  ;  it  is  not 
repealed  in  general,  nor  shall  be  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
And  what?  will  any  man  say  it  is  repealed  as  to  him? 
It  is  repealed  as  to  me  1  Pray  show  that  repeal !  you  can- 
not say  that  it  is  repealed  as  to  you,  unless  you  had  a  Bible 
reached  down  from  heaven  that  saith,  whosoever  believeth 
shall  be  saved,  whosoever  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God 
shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,  except  John 
such  an  one,  or  Thomas  such  an  one,  or  Elizabeth  such 
an  one.  Show  me  such  a  Bible  that  saith  the  Gospel  is 
repealed  as  to  you  ;  though  I  believe  never  so  much  I  shall 
not  be  saved,  I  am  an  excepted  person.  Where  is  the  ex- 
ception 1     Show  me  the  Bible  wherein  is  that  exception. 

Aye,  but  you  may  say.  It  is  very  true,  I  doubt  not,  that 
if  yet  I  believe  I  may  be  saved  ;  but  alas !  what  reason  have 
I  to  hope  that  I  shall  ever  be  brought  to  believe,  ever  be 
enabled  to  believe,  who  have  resisted  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  so  long,  so  often,  so  injuriously,  so 
insolently,  as  I  have  done  ?  What  hope  is  there  that  I 
shall  ever  be  brought  to  believe?     I  add  therefore, 

3.  That  there  is  not  only  hope,  nay,  I  may  say  ground  of 
confidence,  that  if  you  believe  you  shall  be  saved,  but  there 
is  also  ground  of  very  great  hope,  if  you  do  indeed  set  your 
minds  to  inquire  and  consider  about  this  matter,  that  you 
shall  be  brought  to  believe.  For  that  is  the  head  which  I 
lay  down  here  as  the  third  in  order;  that  all  the  while  the 
command,  the  law,  stands  in  force  as  to  you,  that  obligeth 
you  to  believe,  all  that  while  there  is  a  ground  and  reason 
left  you  to  hope,  that  you  shall  be  enabled  to  believe,  when 
the  evangelical  law  doth  particularly  oblige  you  amongst 
the  rest  that  live  under  the  Gospel,  to  believe  in  the  Son 
of  God,  that  you  may  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life, 
as  much  as  if  there  were  a  law  made  in  your  case  alone. 
If  there  were  a  particular  law  made  concerning  you,  and 
laying  the  charge  upon  yon — Do  thou  believe  on  the  Son 
of  God,  that  thou  mayst  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
life  ;  I  say,  you  are  as  much  obliged  to  believe  on  the  Son 
of  God,  as  if  there  were  a  particular  law  made  concerning 
you,  and  none  but  you,  concerning  you  alone.  This  is 
the  command  of  God,  this  is  the  law,  "  that  we  believe  on 
him  whom  he  hath  sent,"  John  iii.  33.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  because  there  is  such  a  law  that  obligeth  you  to  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  Christ,  therefore  you  certainly  shall  believe ; 
but  it  is  to  be  collected  with  the  greatest  clearness  imagin- 
able, that  there  being  such  a  law  obliging  you  to  believe, 
you  have  reason  to  hope  you  shall  be  enable  to  believe  if 
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you  do  seriously  design  the  thing.  Is  it  to  be  thought 
that  God  should  come  (as  it  were)  directly  to  you,  that  the 
Son  of  God  should  apply  himself  directly  to  you,  sinner; 
I  charge  thee,  accept  my  Son,  believe  in  my  Son,  take  him 
to  be  thy  Redeemer,  thy  Saviour,  thy  Lord  ;  and  that  there 
should  be  no  hope  that  ever  you  should  do  so,  or  that  he 
will  give  you  any  help  in  order  thereunto'?  This  is  the 
most  unimaginable  thing  in  all  the  world. 

Question.  But  you  may  perhaps  say,  How  shall  I  do  to 
understand  this,  that  I  am  under  obligation  to  believe  on 
the  Son  of  God,  that  I  may  not  perish,  that  I  may  not  be 
lost! 

Ansicer.  To  that  I  say,  (that  I  may  leave  this  a  clear  and 
undisputed  thing  in  your  thoughts,)  either  you  must  be  so 
obliged  to  believe  in  the  son  of  God,  to  receive  and  take 
him  for  yours,  your  Lord  and  Saviour,  or  else,  your  not 
doing  so  is  no  sin.  Now,  where  is  that  person  that  dares 
to  produce  himself,  and  say,  I  live  under  the  Gospel,  that 
Gospel  is  come  to  me,  whereof  this  is  the  great  funda- 
mental law,  the  command  of  the  great  Author  of  it,  even 
of  the  God  of  heaven;  this  is  his  commandment,  that  we 
believe  on  his  Son;  but  it  is  a  commandment  that  doth 
not  oblige  me?  Where  is  the  man  that  dares  say.  If  I 
live  an  infidel  under  the  Gospel  all  the  rest  of  my  time,  I 
am  no  sinner  in  it  1  If  believing  be  not  your  duty,  not  be- 
lieving is  not  your  sin.  But  what  1  is  there  any  body  that 
can  say,  or  dare  say,  that  to  refuse  Christ  is  not  his  sin  1 
Then  to  accept  him  is  duty.  Therefore  doth  this  Gospel, 
still  as  you  live  under  it,  urge  it  on  you  as  a  duty  out  of 
hand  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Son  of  God ;  resign 
thyself  up  to  him,  put  thyself  into  his  hands,  and  at  his 
feet;  into  his  hands  to  be  saved,  and  at  his  feet  lo  be 
subject  and  to  obey  him.  This  the  Gospel  chargeth  on 
you;  and  while  it  doth  so,  while  it  calls  you  to  repentance, 
and  calls  you  to  faith,  )'^cu  have  reason  to  hope  still :  I  have 
God's  warrant,  why  should  I  not  expect  his  help  1  If  he  calls 
me,  why  shall  I  not  think  he  will  help  me,  help  me  lo  re- 
pent, and  help  me  to  believe  in  his  Son,  that  I  may  not  be 
finally  and  for  ever  lost !     And  again, 

4.  You  can  do  nothing  in  your  circumstances  more 
pleasing  and  grateful  to  God,  than  to  hope  in  his  mercy ; 
thus  to  slate  your  case,  I  am  naturally  a  lost  crealure,  a 
perishing  creature,  I  have  deserved  lo  perish  over  and  over ; 
that  a  Spirit  of  divine  light  and  grace  should  never  visit  my 
soul  more,  or  look  after  me  more,  I  have  highly  deserved 
it ;  but  yet  I  have  heard  of  the  nature  of  God,  that  he  is 
immensely  good  and  gracious;  his  name  hath  told  me  his 
nature,  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  gracious  and  merciful, 
long-suffering,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  pardoning 
iniquity,  trangression,  and  sin,"  E.xod.  xxxiv.  5.  I  will 
throw  myself  upon  that  name,  I  will  ca.st  myself  on  his 
mercy;  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  that;  and  that,  why 
should  I  stick  to  do?  Now,  I  .say,  3'ou  please  him,  j'ou 
plea,se  him  beyond  all  things  that  in  your  circumstances 
you  are  any  way  capable  of  doing.  The  Lord  takes  plea- 
sure in  them  that  fear  him  and  that  hope  in  his  mercy. — 
Pleasure  in  them!  Strange  that  any  act  of  an  abject, 
guilty,  impure,  perishing  wretch  should  be  pleasing  and 
grateful  to  the  pure,  holy,  glorious,  ever-blessed  God ; 
that  he  should  be  pleased  with  any  act  of  mine.  Why,  it 
is  not  as  it  is  yours,  but  it  is  with  reference  to  the  object, 
as  it  is  a  thing  suitable  unto  him,  a  tribute  due  to  his  great 
and  glorious  name.  It  is  the  best  acknowledgment  you 
can  make  of  his  deity,  of  his  godhead,  of  his  most  excel- 
lent perfect  nature,  comprehensive  of  all  perfection,  but 
wherein  we  are  taught  to  conceive  this  as  the  most  emi- 
nent, when  we  are  told  that  God  is  love.  Here  is  a  poor 
creature,  as  insolent  as  he  hath  been,  (saith  God,)  as  proud, 
as  full  of  enmity  and  malignity  against  me,  now  I  see  he 
comes  to  acknowledge  me  to  be  God,  that  is,  acknow- 
ledgetl.  me  to  be  merciful,  infinitely,  immensely  merciful, 
beyond  limits  merciful,  beyond  expressions  merciful.  He 
takes  pleasure  in  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy.  Now  (sailh 
he)  they  give  me  my  due,  now  they  acknowledge  me  to  be 
God,  that  Ihey  will  yet  hope  in  my  mercy.  Remember 
all  this  while  that  it  is  hope  that  I  am  encouraging  you  to, 
without  security;  you  have  reason  to  hope,  but  you  have 
no  reason  co  be  secure,  no  more  that  he  halh  who  in  a  battle 
encompEissed  with  thousands  about  him  alive  yet,  yet  alive, 
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but  still  deaths  are  flying  about  him  as  thick  as  hail.  You 
have  reason  to  hope,  but  no  reason  to  be  secure;  but  if 
you  hope,  you  do  the  most  grateful  thing  to  God,  you  pay 
him  the  most  pleasant  grateful  tribute  that  such  an  abject 
creature  as  any  of  us  is  capable  of  rendering  to  him ;  you 
give  him  the  proper  glory  of  the  Deity,  boundlessly  good 
and  gracious,  rich  in  mercy.  This  is  to  own  him  to  be 
God,  to  own  him  to  be  infinite,  to  own  that  his  ways  do 
as  far  exceed  your  waj^s,  and  his  thoughts  your  thoughts, 
as  east  and  west,  and  heaven  and  earth,  are  asunder,  Isa. 
Iv.  8,  9.     Again, 

5.  Know  that  it  is  not  for  you  to  prescribe  limits  to  the 
exercise  of  this  mercy,  it  is  not  for  you  to  .set  bounds  to  it. 
If  God  limit  himself,  and  any  way  signify  that  he  hath  done 
so,  so  be  it;  but  that  he  hath  no  way  signified.  But  it  is 
great  insolency  for  any  of  us  to  talk  of  limiting  him ;  to 
say,  so  far  the  patience  of  God  shall  extend,  and  no  further; 
beyond  such  a  sermon  he  will  never  give  me  one  minute's 
addition  to  the  day  of  grace.  It  is  not  for  3-ou  to  limit 
him;  if  he  limit  himself,  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  that, 
but  that  he  halh  never  lold  you  he  hath  done,  or  will  do, 
in  reference  to  j-^our  case.  But  I  would  have  you  lo  be 
po.ssessed  with  the  apprehension  how  uncreaturely  a  thing 
it  is  for  any  of  us  lo  take  upon  us  to  limit  God,  and  set  a 
day  to  the  exercise  of  his  patience,  his  sparing  merci',  his 
bounty,  and  his  saving  mercy.  If  you  do  righily  take  up 
this  matter,  you  will  understand,  that  there  is  in  despair 
the  highest  presumption.  There  is  not  in  anv  thing  higher 
presumption  than  there  is  in  absolute  despair.  If  yon 
allow  yourselves  absolutely  to  despair,  and  say,  God  will 
never  look  after  my  soul;  then  nothing  remains  to  me  but 
to  abandon  it  to  perish.  I  say,  you  cannot  be  guilty  of  a 
higher  presumption  than  doth  lie  in  this  despair;  for  it  is 
for  you  to  take  npon  you  to  limit  God,  to  measure  God; 
you  take  upon  you  hereby  to  determine  what  infiniteness 
can  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do.  This  is  very  bold  pre- 
sumption. This  is  most  uncreaturely  arrogance-,  for  you 
to  take  upon  you  to  set  God  his  limits  and  bounds.  No; 
say  I  will  always  wait,  and  always  hope,  let  him  defer  as 
long  as  he  pleaseth  ;  but  let  me  lie  a  prostrate  creature  at 
his  foot,  still  in  fears,  and  tears,  and  tremblings;  though 
it  be  till  I  perish,  I  will  perish  in  this  posture,  rather  than 
ever  to  say  he  cannot  help  me,  he  will  not  save  me  ;  it  will 
not  consist  with  the  limits  of  his  patience  and  bounty  to- 
wards a  poor  wretch  to  save  me.  Take  heed  of  saying  so. 
There  is  high  presumption  in  this  despair. 

There  are  many  other  things  behind- 


SERMON  XIL* 

2  Cor.  iv.  3. 
But  if  our  Gospel  be  hid. 

We  have  the  use  in  hand  of  this  terrible  word;  sundry 
inferences  of  truth  we  recommended  to  you  from  it;  and 
proceeded  to  other  uses,  wherein  the  design  was  to  speak 
suitably  to  the  case  of  awakened  souls  among  us,  that  have 
made  known  their  case,  and  their  solicitous  sad  thoughts. 
We  have  had  regard  to  this  great  inquiry,  What  shall  we 
do  that  we  may  understand  our  own  case,  and  how  mat- 
ters are  like  finally  to  issue  with  us? — Shall  we  be  saved, 
or  shall  we  be  lost?  And  several  things  were  spoken  to 
that  which  we  stated  as  a  sober  question  :  which  answers 
were  general,  and  more  fundamental  to  what  was  to  ensue. 
And  those  things  being  forelaid,  we  .'^hall  now  go  on  to 
give  some  characters  that  may  be  distinguished  somewhat 
of  the  state  of  persons  under  the  Gospel :  so  as  that,  if  they 
be  found,  will  give  ground  of  hope;  if  they  be  not  found, 
it  will  administer  much  ground  of  fear. 

But  here  you  must  take  the  matter  thus:  that,  for  stich 
characters  as  those  which  I  shall  mention,  the  dis-ceming 
of  them  nc-tnnllv  upon  yourselves  is  never  intended  so  to 
encourage  vour  hope  as  if  no  apprehension  of  danger  should 
still  remain  ;  you  are  not  to  hope  without  apprehension  of 
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danger;  and  if  such  characters  are  not  fovind,  you  are  not 
to  fear  without  apprehension  of  remedy ;  because  (as  hath 
been  told  you)  the  design  is  not  to  tell  you  who  shall  cer- 
tainly be  saved,  or  who  certainly  lost ;  but  only  to  show 
what  cause  there  is,  or  may  be,  of  more  or  less  jiope  or 
fear,  in  reference  to  the  final  issue  of  things  with  you. 
And  so, 

1.  It  gives  much  ground  of  hope  when  any  do  find  in 
themselves  a  formed  desire  of  understanding  distinctly  the 
terms  of  life  and  death;  when  any  would  fain  know  upon 
what  terms  they  may  expect  to  be  saved  or  perish  in  the. 
final  issue  of  things;  when  they  do  not  desire  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  tenor  of  the  Gospel  as  touching 
tliese  matters;  but  accurately  to  know  what  is  required, 
that  they  may  live,  and  escape  the  wrath  that  is  to  come. 
That  hiddenness  of  the  Gospel  that  is  in  connexion  with 
the  being  lost,  is  with  those  with  whom  it  hath  this  fatal 
event,  a  chosen  thing,  a  voluntary  thing;  it  is  hid  by  an 
affected  blindness  of  heart.  Men  are  blind,  as  being  un- 
willing to  see,  Ephes.  iv.  18.  "  If  thou  hadst  known, 
even  thou,  at  least,  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  that  belong 
to  thy  peace ;  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes."  If 
thou  hadst  known;  it  is  plain,  that  that  not  knowing  was 
faulty,  inasmuch  as  their  being  afterwards  hid  was  penal ; 
and  it  could  not  be  faulty  but  as  being  voluntary,-^that 
the\''  did  not  desire  to  know  the  things  of  their  peace; 
whoever  of  you  can  avow  it  before  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts,  and  .speak  it  to  him  as  the  sense  of  your  souls, 
"  Lord,  thou  that  knowest  all  things,  knowest  that  I  do 
desire  to  understand  what  the  tenor  and  import  of  that 
rule  is  by  which  souls  are  to  live  or  die  for  ever ;  I  desire 
to  understand  it  as  it  is, — not  to  have  it  disguised  to  me, 
— not  to  have  it  misrepresented,  according  as  the  foregoing 
expressions  are;  wherein  the  apostle  protests  against  the 
disguising  of  the  word,  and  clothing  of  things  with  spe- 
cious false  colours;  but  approving  and  commending  them- 
selves in  the  manifestation  of  the  very  truth  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,  2  Cor.  iv.  1,  2.  They  (I 
say)  that  can  avow  this  have  ground  of  hope ;  and  they 
that  would  not  have  it  so,  they  are  persons  to  whom  the 
Gospel  is  hid,  and  are  lost,  as  the  series  of  discourse  shows. 
You  have  much  cause  to  hope  God  will  drive  things  to  a 
good  issue  with  you  at  length,  if  you  do  seriously  desire  to 
understand  his  mind  in  the  Gospel,  what  it  doth  determine 
concerning  the  way  of  saving  sinners ;  which,  if  they  take, 
they  are  saved;  if  they  do  not,  they  are  lost.  When  this 
is  your  sense,  "  For  thy  name's  sake  lead  me  and  guide 
me ;  show  me  thy  way,  I  would  fain  walk  in  thy  truth  !" 
But  for  such  as  desire  only  to  have  smooth  things  said 
unto  them;  and  if  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  will  be 
terrible ;  if  it  will  look  with  an  unfavourable  aspect  upon 
my  vicious  inclinations, — Let  me  never  hear  it.  If  any  say 
to  God,  "  Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
thy  ways ;"  (Job  xxi.  14.)  "  Cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
to  cease  from  among  us,"  Isaiah  xxx.  11.  They  say  to  the 
prophets.  Prophesy  not;  we  do  not  desire  to  have  that 
bright  light  stand  so  directly  in  view  before  our  eyes;  oh, 
might  it  cease !  oh,  might  it  disappear !  This  is  a  dread- 
ful token;  a  very  dreadful  token;  and  if  any,  more  than 
others,  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  under  the  Gospel,  these 
are  the  men.  They  that  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth 
that  they  might  be  saved,  (their  spirits  could  by  no  means 
comport  with  the  truth,)  are  given  up  that  they  might 
perish, — that  they  "might  be  damned,"  2  Thess.  ii.  10,  11. 
And, 

It  is  very  hopeful  where  there  is  a  great  sense  of  remain- 
ing ignorance;  when  any  do  think  very  meanly  of  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  of  those  great  and  important 
things  of  God,  that  do  concern  souls  so  very  nearly.  Agur 
is  brought  in  saying,  "I  am  more  brutish  than  any  man, 
and  have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man  ;"  (Prov.  xxx.  2.) 
when  there  is  a  very  humble,  self-abasing  opinion  taken  up 
and  maintained  of  our  own  meanness,  blindness,  and  dark- 
ness, the  great  imperfection  and  defectiveness  of  our 
knowledge  in  the  most  needful  things.  This  looks  very 
hopefully;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  very  dreadful 
token,  when  any  think  themselves  so  wise  that  they  need 
be  taught  no  more.  There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of 
such  a  one,  that  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit;  he  seems 
marked  out  for  destruction,  that  thinks  he  is  so  well  ac^ 


quainted  with  all  the  great  secrets  and  mysteries  of  god- 
liness that  he  needs  no  further  instruction ;  and  thereupon 
despises  and  hates  it.  "He  that  hateth  instruction  shall 
die."  They  are  plain,  peremptory  words;  and  nothing  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  of  a  more  destructive  tendency. 
As  the  moralist  said,  Multi  pcrvcnisse/d  ad  sapienliam,  df'C. 
many  might  have  attained  to  wisdom  if  they  had  not 
thought  they  had  attained  to  it  already.  So  many  might 
have  attained  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ, 
if  they  had  not  thought  they  had  already  attained.    Again, 

3.  It  is  a  very  hopeful  token,  when  there  is  any  percep- 
tion of  knowledge  growing  in  these  great  things;  when 
we  can  apprehend  that  light  doth  come  in  by  the  appointed 
means;  that  God  hath  shined  into  our  heart,  as  it  follows 
in  this  context:  "If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them 
that  are  lost;  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded 
the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should 
shine  unto  them;"  but  "God,  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  into  our  hearts,"  2  Cor. 
iv.  5,  6.  That  is  a  sign  then  the  Gospel  is  not  quite  hid,  it 
some  beams  of  light  be  darted  in,  be  injected.  If  you 
find  there  is  an  increase,  it  is  to  be  increased  with  "  the  in- 
crease of  God,"  as  the  apostle's  expression  is;  (Colos.  ii. 
19.)  for  this  is  divine  knowledge  that  we  are  speaking  of, 
the  "  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ."  And  it  is  to  them  that  do  observe  themselves  a 
perceptible  thing,  and  a  thing  to  be  perceived  with  pleasure, 
when  there  is  an  increase.  How  grateful  is  the  appulse, 
the  first  arrival  of  any  new  beam  of  light,  any  new 
thought ;  when  the  mind  comes  to  be  more  and  more 
opened,  and  things  let  in  upon  it,  which  it  is  of  concern- 
ment to  it  to  understand  and  know.  And  do  but  consider, 
such  of  you  as  are  more  solicitous  about  the  state  of  your 
case,  and  what  is  like  to  be  the  final  issue  of  things  with  you : 
You  have  lived  a  considerable  time  under  the  Gospel; 
and,  what,  have  you  gained  no  acquaintance  with  the 
great  contents  thereof  1  There  are  many  things  discovered 
concerning  the  state  of  man  by  nature,  do  you  understand 
nothing  of  them  1  Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  a  degenerate 
creature,  that  he  hath  a  blind  mind,  a  corrupt,  depraved 
heart  1  That  he  is  wrapped  up  in  guilt,  and  exposed 
thereupon  to  divine  displeasure  1  It  reveals  much  of  a 
Redeemer;  do  you  understand  nothing  of  that'? — who 
this  Redeemer  is,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  brightness 
of  his  Father's  glory,  the  heir  of  all  things;  that  he  came 
into  this  world,  took  human  flesh,  and  died  a  sacrifice  for 
sin"?  Do  not  you  understand  thisl  and  that  hereupon 
God  is  well  pleased  with  him  for  his  righteousness  sake, 
that  Divine  justice  acquiesceth,  expects  no  higher,  no  other 
sacrifice! — That,  whereas  there  must  be  a  great  change 
wrought  in  the  temper  of  men's  spirits  to  make  them  capa- 
ble of  the  duty  of  time,  and  the  felicity  of  eternity;  an 
Almighty  Spirit  is  obtained  by  the  blood  of  that  sacrifice, 
that  it  should  go  forth  to  do  this  great  work  upon  the  souls 
of  men  ;  so  that  you  are  not  to  be  left  hopeless,  struggling 
in  your  own  impotence  to  attempt  and  undertake  (as  it 
were)  a  new  creation  in  your  own  souls;  but  that  Spirit 
will  be  given  to  them  that  ask  it,  and  you  may  draw  in  its 
influences  as  so  much  vital  breath.  These  things  the 
Gospel  acquaints  you  with  ;  and  do  }'ou  understand  nothing 
of  them?  Hath  no  light  come  in  by  all  this  discovery  all 
this  while  1  Indeed  it  is  a  fearful  token  where  there  is  no 
knowledge  by  long-sitting  under  the  Go.spel ;  when  any 
man's  case  doth  admit  it  to  be  said  of  them,  they  are  "  ever 
learning,  and  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth;" 
a  sort  of  persons  marked  out  for  separation  from  God  and 
all  good  men ;  from  such  turn  aside;  such  as  have  a  form 
of  godliness,  but  den}^  the  power  of  it;  (2  Tim.  iii.  7.)  and 
are  "  ever  learning,  but  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  ;"  it  is  a  people  of  no  understanding,  "  therefore 
he  that  made  them  will  not  have  mercy  on  them,  and  he 
that  formed  them  will  show  them  no  favour ;"  (Isaiah  xxvii. 
1 1.)  for,  (as  hath  been  said,)  ignorance  under  the  Go.'ipel,  of 
that  it  hath  made  necessary  to  be  understood,  and  done  in 
order  to  salvation  ;  it  is  most  voUiniary,  and  therefore 
comes  to  be  punished  by  the  Gospel's  being  hid,  and  their 
being  lost,  if  they  finally  prove  to  be  so.     And  again, 

4.  It  yet  will  look  well  and  hopefully,  if  you  find  that 
you  have  a  real  value  for  the  Gospel ;  if  you  esteem  highly 
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of  it ;  if  you  consider  it  as  the  "  word  of  life,"  as  the  Gos- 
pel of  your  salvation  ;  and  if  such  notions  as  are  given  you 
of  it,  and  under  which  you  are  taught  to  conceive  of  it, 
have  recommended  it  to  you,  and  you  look  upon  it  as  a 
sacred  and  venerable  thing  ;  if  you  do  not  come  to  hear  a 
sermon  as  if  you  were  to  hear  a  story  told  you ;  to  hear  the 
word  of  God  as  a  tale  that  is  told ;  but  the  word  of  it  re- 
commends itself  to  you  as  a  majestic  thing,  as  carrying  a 
divine  stamp  and  impress  upon  it ;  if  you  be  in  any  measure 
awed  by  it,  so  as  to  tremble  at  the  divine  word, — this  is  a 
most  comfortable  character  where  it  can  be  found.  It  is 
towards  such  that  God  is  looking  with  favour,  when  any 
come  and  sit  trembling  under  his  word.  He  will  not  look 
■with  slight  and  despising  eyes  upon  such  :  he  looks  upon 
them  with  indulgence  and  a  favourable  regard, (Isaiah  Ixvi. 
2.)  and  you  may  look  upon  it,  that  he  is  in  the  way  with 
yon,  while  you  find  that  disposition  in  your  own  spirits  to- 
wards his  word.  That  he  may  reckon,  I  will  speak  to  such, 
and  not  be  disregarded  in  what  I  say.  11'  there  be  not  so 
pleasant  a  relish  of  divine  truths;  if  yet  there  be  an  awe 
of  them  ;  though  they  do  not  appear  amiable  to  you,  if  yet 
they  appear  awful  and  majestic  ;  and  you  consider,  when 
you  attend  upon  Gospel  dispensations,  you  have  to  do  with 
divine  things ;  and  you  consider  the  word  that  you  do  hear, 
not  as  the  words  of  men,  but  as  they  are,  indeed,  the  words 
of  God  ;  there  is  hope  in  this  case  :  this  hath  a  good  aspect, 
looks  promisingly  towards  a  good  issue.  But  when  the 
Gospel  itself  is  looked  upon  as  a  contemptible  thing,  as 
much  regard  would  be  showed  to  a  fable ;  this  is  of  most 
dreadful  import;  when  the  very  means  of  our  salvation  is 
come  into  contempt  with  us,  as  they  that  in  a  dangerous 
sickness  are  brought  to  despise  the  only  proper  remedies 
that  can  be  thought  of,  as  capable  for  recovering  thein,  and 
saving  their  lives,  this  is  a  dangerous  token.     Again, 

5.  It  looks  hopefully,  if  you  find  that  the  intention  of 
your  mind  is  much  engaged  in  hearing  the  word  ;  it  is  a 
natural  consequent  of  your  having  awful  thoughts  of  it,  of 
your  esteeming  highly  of  it  as  a  divine  revelation;  that 
which  should  be  immediately  consequent  hereupon  must 
be  a  very  earnest  intention  of  spirit  in  hearing  of  it,  to 
attend  it  as  that  wherein  my  very  life  is  concerned;  the 
word  saith,  "  Hear,  and  your  souls  shall  live,"  Isa.  Iv.  3. 
Thereupon  you  must  say,  I  will  hear,  that  my  soul  may 
live.  If  this  be  your  desis:n  in  hearing,  it  is  very  hopeful 
indeed,  that  you  are  not  likely  to  be  lost  under  the  Gospel. 
If  this  be  the  temper  of  your  minds,  I  come  to  hear  that 
my  soul  may  live;  and  so  you  waich  every  word  ;  you  ob- 
serve and  bend  the  strength  of  your  minds,  as  much  as  in 
you  is,  to  attend  and  listen  to  what  you  hear  ;  as  the  eyes 
of  the  assembly  are  said  to  be  fastened  on  our  Lord  when 
he  took  the  book  of  God,  and  expounded  and  opened  it  to 
them,  Luke  iv.  20.  But  if  there  be  no  attention  in  hear- 
ing ;  if  persons  come  to  such  assemblies  as  these  to  see,  or 
help  to  make  a  show  only,  to  see  a  reed  shaken  with  the 
wind ;  if  this  be  your  errand,  you  come  to  please  your 
fancy,  or  yon  come  because  '/ou  do  not  else  know  what  to 
do  with  so  much  time  ;  you  do  not  know  how  to  employ 
an  otherwise  waste  hour,  and  therefore  go  to  this  or  that 
church  or  meeting,  (as  it  happens,)  throw  yourself  in  here 
or  there  ;  this  is  of  very  threatening  import.  If  this  temper 
of  mind  should  continue  with  you,  it  looks  as  fatally  as 
any  can  be  thought ;  that  a  man  will  be  lost  under  that 
Gospel  at  last  which  he  never  regards,  to  which  he  gives 
no  attention.  It  may  lie,  you  are  not  at  leisure,  your 
thoughts  are  otherwise  taken  up;  as  it  was  with  Ezekiel's 
hearers,  "  They  sit  before  tliee  as  my  people,"  (Ezek. 
xxxiii.  31.)  and  with  their  mouths  they  show  much  love  ; 
(with  their  countenances  they  do,  they  carry  the  appear- 
ance and  show  of  those  that  come  out  of  love  to  my  wor- 
ship, and  to  exercise  devotedness  to  me;)  but  their  hearts 
go  after  their  covetousness  ;  their  heart  was  wandering  all 
the  while.  I  do  not  speak,  in  this  case,  of  the  incursion, 
the  surprising  incursion,  of  vain  and  unsuitable  thoughts, 
the  wanderings  which  we  sincerely  bind  and  set  ourselves 
against,  and  cannot  totally  hinder;  but  I  speak  of  letting 
our  spirits  at  liberty  to  wander,  keeping  them  under  no 
restraint,  letting  our  thoughts  rove  for  such  an  hour  or 
two  together,  when  we  are  to  be  attending  to  things  that 
concern  the  life  and  death  of  our  souls.  This  is  a  very 
dismal  token,  wheresoever  it  is  to  be  found.     If  it  be  thus 


usually  with  any,  none  more  likely  to  be  lost  under  the 
Gospel  than  such.     And  again, 

6.  It  looks  hopefully,  if,  so  far  as  you  have  understood, 
and,  by  earnest  attention  from  time  to  lime,  come  to  know 
the  true  meaning  and  import  of  the  Gospel,  and  what  the 
terms  of  life  and  death  for  souls  really  are ;  you  do  there- 
upon desire  to  have  your  hearts  wrought  up  to  those  terms ; 
and  there  is  no  wish  entertained  with  you,  that  you  give 
harbour  to,  that  the  tenor  of  the  whole  Gospel  were  other- 
wise than  it  is;  you  do  not  desire  that  the  terms  of  life 
and  death  should  be  brought  down  to  a  compliance  with 
your  inclinations;  but  you  desire  your  hearts  may  be 
wrought  up  to  ihem;  and  say,  Do  not  make  me  a  Gospel 
like  myself,  but  make  me  like  the  Gospel.  Is  that  your 
sense?  It  looks  very  encouragingly;  I  would  take  this 
Gospel  just  as  it  is  ;  I  find  it  requires  the  receiving  Christ 
Jesus  as  a  Saviour  and  as  a  Lord  ;  I  am  willing  it  should 
be  thus  ;  I  do  not  desire  there  should  be  any  change  to 
gratifjf  any  ill  inclination  of  mine  in  this  tenor  of  the  Gos- 
pel. I  find  it  forbids  all  manner  of  sin  ;  and  reigning  sin, 
under  the  severest  penalty;  that  wherever  it  reigns  it 
dooms  too.  I  submit  to  this  slate  of  the  case;  I  desire  to 
have  every  thing  of  sin  down,  not  to  be  in  dominion.  It 
may  be,  there  are  some  fainter  desires  of  this  kind  having 
place  where  a  real  thorough  v.-ork  is  not  yet  wrought.  But 
it  is  well  there  is  so  far  a  tendency  towards  it;  that  \'ou 
are  right  in  your  aims  and  designs,  and  that  you  have  the 
true  mark  before  your  eye;  that  is,  to  have  the  great  and 
proper  impression  of  the  Gospel  inwrought  into  yuursoul.s, 
and  they  made  asrreeable  to  it ;  and  that  you  do  not  wish 
to  have  a  Gospel  formed  on  purpose  to  be  more  agreeable 
to  you.  When  once  a  soul  is  transformed  iuto  the  like- 
ness and  image  of  the  Gospel;  this  is  it  that  doth  most 
certainly  characterize  it  for  heaven  and  eternal  glory. 
You  have  "  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form  ol  doctrine 
which  was  delivered  unto  you,"  (or  into  which  you  have 
been  deli\-ercd,  as  that  may  be  read,  Rom.  vi.  17.)  this  is 
to  have  that  "  fruit  unto  holiness"  habitually  first,  the  end 
whereof  will  be  "  eternal  life,"  as  it  follows  in  the  same 
chapter ;  and  while  you  are  aiming  at  this,  and  tending 
to  this,  the  matter  carries  a  very  l-ipeful  a.spect  with  it. 
As  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  dreadful,  when  that,  what- 
soever wit  and  skill  any  have  more  than  otJiers  is  all  em- 
ployed this  way,  to  wrest,  and  torture,  and  mis-shape  the 
rule  by  which  their  present  practice  is  to  be  measured, 
and  by  which  God's  final  judgment  is  to  be  measured. -ctm- 
cerning  them.  When  the  Gospel  is  not  to  transform  you, 
but  you  to  transform  the  Gospel;  you  would  not  be  shapen 
according  to  it,  but  you  will  fain  shape  it  according  lo 
yourselves,  according  lo  your  own  hearts;  nothing  doth 
look  more  like  one  to  be  lost  and  perish  under  the  Gospel 
than  this.     And, 

7.  Whereas,  that  Gospel  hy  which  you  are  to  be  saved-, 
(if  ever  you  be  saved,)  is  a  Gospel  of  reconciliation  ;  it  is 
a  very  hopeful  character  if  you  do  really  desire  and  value 
friendship  with  God;  if  his  love  and  favour  be  of  real 
value  with  you;  when  you  can  speak  this  as  the  sense  of 
j'our  souls,  "  In  his  favour  is  life;"  (Psal.  xxx.  5.)  which 
you  must  understand  did  not  only  hold  forth  the  truth  of 
the  thing,  but  the  sense  of  a  good  man,  a  well-minded  man. 
concerning  that  truth.  It  is  very  true,  indeed,  that,  if  you 
consider  the  thing  itself,  objectively  taken,  in  the  favourof 
God  stands  the  life  of  everyone;  but  this  doth  not  only 
speak  the  truth  of  the  thing,  but  it  speaks  the  sense  of  a 
good  and  honest  heart-,  that  he  accounts  that  in  the  favour 
of  God  stands  his  very  life.  And,  do  you  really  account 
so? — so  as  whatever  vou  have  to  enjoy  in  the  world  he- 
sides  that,  cannot  satisfy  you,  if  your  hearts  yet  hang  in 
doubt  within  you  concerning  your  slate  God-ward.  It  is 
not  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  that  you  wish  for,  and  can 
satisfy  yourselves  with  ;  but,  "Lord,  lift  thou  up  iJie  light 
of  thy  countenance,  and  that  will  put  more  joy  into  our 
hearts  than  wl>en  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil  increase!"  Oh, 
there  can  be  no  «-orsc  character,  than  when  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  with  nuy.  wh'-iher  God  have  a  favour  for 
them,  or  no  favour !  His  friendship  afid  his  enmity  is  all  one 
to  them.  Under  a  Gospel  of  reconciliation,  how  li]cely  are 
such  to  be  lost,  when  the  very  end  of  thisGospel  of  recon- 
ciliation between  God  and;hem  is  a  disieerarded,  despised 
tiling ;  when  men  can  go  all  tlie  day  long  through  the  hurry 
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of  their  affairs  and  businesses,  and  their  thoughts  are  filled 
and  taken  up  with  vanity  ai:d  with  impertinences,  in  com- 
parison, but  no  room  is  left  for  one  such  thought  through- 
out a  whole  day,  How  stand  things  between  me  and  hea- 
ven 1  Am  I  under  the  Divine  favour  or  disfavour  1  How 
fearful  was  the  case  of  those  Israelites,  when  they  had,  at 
the  same  time,  meat  in  their  mouths  and  wrath  upon  their 
heads  1  God  "  gave  them  quails  for  their  use,  and  they 
did  eat,  and  the  wrath  ol  God  came  upon  them  while  they 
were  eating,"  Psal.  Ixxviii.  30,  31.  "  On  the  wicked  he 
rains  snares,  fire,  and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest," 
Psal.  xi.  6.  "  He  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day," 
Psal.  vii.  II.  They  that  concern  not  themselves  about  any 
such  matters,  it  is  all  one  to  them.  Give  me  what  will 
please  my  appetite,  sense,  or  flesh,  and  let  God  be  pleased 
or  displeased.  I  am  willing  to  run  the  hazard  of  that. 
This  looks  very  fatally,  when  it  is  so. 
And  then  again,  as  consequent  to  this, 

8.  Truly,  fear  itself  doth  give  much  ground  of  hope. 
It  is  a  verj'  hopeful  character  upon  you,  when  you  are 
really  afraid  lest  a  controversy  should  still  depend,  and 
not  be  taken  up  between  God  and  you :  "  Blessed  is  he 
that  (thus)  feareth  always,"  Prov.  xxviii.  14.  And  so  it 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  black  character,  where  there 
is  no  such  thing.  He  that  hardeneth  his  heart  against 
such  fear,  shall  fall  into  mischief     And  again, 

9.  Where  there  is  much  consideration  about  the  affairs 
of  your  souls,  and  your  hearts  are  much  taken  up  in  mu- 
sing and  meditating  on  these  matters,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign. 
An  unconsidering  soul  is  a  perishing  soul, — hath  the  cha- 
racter upon  it  of  a  lost  soul.  But  if  your  mind  be  full  of 
thoughts  from  time  to  time;  or,  if  there  be  many  times 
when  you  can  set  yourselves  on  purpose  to  consider  the 
state  of  your  souls,  and  your  case  God-ward,  this  looks 
very  hopefully;  that  is,  that  God  is  at  work  with  you,  that 
he  is  dealing  with  your  spirits;  for  you  are  not  to  assume 
it  to  yourselves  that  there  are  any  such  good  thoughts,  any 
which  have  that  tendency,  which  have  that  look.  "  We 
are  not  sufficient  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves;"  (2 
Cor,  iii.  5.)  that  is,  which  is  good.  Indeed,  one  ground 
why  many  are  so  apt  excessively  to  torture  and  disquiet 
their  spirits  with  the  apprehension  of  an  irrecoverable 
lost  state,  is  from  too  much  arrogance  ;  that  is,  they  are 
apt  to  arrogate  to  themselves  such  things,  which,  upon  re- 
flection, they  cannot  deny  are  in  them;  for  you  must  know 
there  is  common  grace  that  leads  to  special.  If  it  hath 
not  reached  up  to  special,  it  hath  a  tendency  and  leading- 
ness  thitherward.  If  God  be  dealinEr  with"  spirits  by  his 
common  grace,  it  looks  hopefully  if  it  be  comported  with ; 
and  when  thoughts  do  throng  in  from  time  to  time  with 
you,  that  you  cannot  do  as  the  most  do,  that  is,  throw 
away  all  concern  about  your  souls,  as  it  may  be  the  gene- 
rality, so  far  as  you  have  opportunity  to  observe,  trouble 
not  themselves  (as  you  can  discern)  "with  any  thoughts  at 
all,  what  shall  become  of  them  hereafter.  But  there  have 
been  such  thoughts  which  have  been  struck  in  as  so  many 
darts  and  arrows  into  your  hearts.  You  are  not  to  think 
that  you  have  been  the  authors  of  them  to  yourselves,  but 
that  God  is  at  work  with  3rou,  is  dealing  with  you,  is  in 
the  way  with  you  ;  and  this  (I  say)  looks  hopefully,  if  it 
be  duly  comported  with.     And  yet,  again, 

10.  It  is  a  very  hopeful,  encouraging  character,  if  you 
should  find  upon  consideration  that  you  have  arrived  no 
further,  and  that  you  have  not  gotten  to  a  firmer,  more 
settled  state  in  holiness  and  walking  with  God,  yet  you  do 
also  find  a  great  disposition  in  yourself  to  self-accusing; 
thai  you  are  apt  to  criminate  yourself,  to  find  fault  with 
yourself,  and  to  lay  load  on  yourself  with  blame  ;  to  wrap 
up  yourself  (as  it  were)  with  shame  ;  that  your  proficien- 
cy hath  been  so  slow  and  little  all  this  while.  This  looks 
very  hopefully ;  when  this  is  the  sense  of  your  souls, 
looking  in,  and  looking  up  at  the  same  time,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !"  The  publican's  character  was 
a  good  character,  and  a  hopeful  one,  compared  with  the 
opposite  one  of  the  Pharisee,  Luke  xviii.  13.  The  Pha- 
risee and  the  publican  both  go  up  together  to  the  temple 
to  pray ;  the  Pharisee  hath  nothing  to  take  notice  of  in 


himself  but  his  good  deeds,  (and  very  pitiful  ones  they 
were,)  "  I  fast  twice  in  the  week  ;  I  give  alms  of  alll  I  pos- 
sess ;"  I  pay  "tithes,  mint,  anise,  and  cummin;"  (we  are 
told  elsewhere  they  punctually  paid  these  tithes  ;)  "  I  am 
not  as  other  men,  nor  as  this  publican."  The  publican 
hath  nothing  to  say;  but,  standing  at  awful  distance,  cries 
out,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !"  And  the  publi- 
can (it  is  said)  "  went  home  to  his  house  justified  rather 
than  the  other."  Such  as  are  full  of  self-accusing  thought, 
they  live  with  perhaps  too  tormenting  fears  concerning 
their  state  God-ward,  yet  there  is  that  of  intermingled 
good  with  it  that  leads  towards  a  good  issue  at  length,  and 
which  carries  a  plain  indication,  that  they  are  not  lo  look 
upon  their  state  as  a  lost  state.     And,  especially, 

11.  If  there  be  any  relentings  towards  God,  any  lender 
relenting  and  self-bemoaning.  There  may  be  self-accu- 
sing without  these  kindly  genuine  touches  of  remorse  that 
there  should  be  ;  and  there  may  be  of  them  too,  and  in  too 
low  a  degree,  and  in  too  transient  a  manner.  But  while 
there  is  any  thing  of  them,  there  is  real  ground  of  hope 
that  God  is  dealing  with  you,  and  is  likely  to  carry  on  the 
work  further,  according  as  you  duly  comport  with  him  in 
what  he  hath  began,  and  is  yet  doing.  "I  have  heard 
Ephraim  bemoaning  himself,"  Jer.  xxxi.  18.  Refer  that 
to  what  goes  before,  and  you  will  see  there  is  "hope  in 
their  end."  "  I  have  heard  Ephraim  bemoaning  himself;" — 
things  are  like  to  have  a  good  issue  yet,  though  he  hath 
been  wayward,  cross,  peri^erse,  and  rebellious;  yet,  let 
me  listen  to  him;  do  not  I  hear  him  bemoaning  himself? — 
"  I  have  surely  heard  Ephraim  bemoaning  himself,  and 
secretly  saying,  Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned,  for 
thou  art  the  Lord  my  God."  There  is  hope  in  the  end,  as 
to  this  case.  It  looks  as  if  it  would  have  a  good  end  at 
last.  A  heart  hard  as  a  rock  under  the  Gospel,  is  a  dread- 
ful thing ;  the  impenitent  heart,  the  heart  that  cannot  re- 
pent.    And  I  add,  lastly, 

12.  If  there  be  yet  a  resolution  to  persist,  to  go  on  in  the 
way  that  leads  towards  life,  this  looks  well ;  you  have  not 
yet  attained ;  you  are  not  yet  at  a  certainty  ;  but  yet  you 
are  resolved  to  go  on,  to  hold  on  your  course  according  to 
that  warning  given  by  good  Samuel  to  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, that  were  now  set  a  trembling,  and  in  a  most  dread- 
ful consternation,  what  would  become  of  them ;  they 
dreamed  of  nothing,  when  God  thundered  upon  them,  and 
when  the  lightning  from  heaven  testified  divine  displea- 
sure; they,  I  say,  thought  of  nothing  but  destruction. 
Well,  (saith  Samuel,)  do  not  you,  for  your  part,  "  tura 
aside  from  following  the  Lord  ;"  he  will  not  cast  you  oft'if 
j'ou  persevere  in  your  way,  and  turn  not  aside  from  fol- 
lowing him.  He  will  not  cast  off  his  people,  because  it 
hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  them  his  people ;  he  will 
cast  off  none  that  do  not  first  cast  off  him.  And  many 
such,  too,  he  may  recall  and  recover;  but  while  there  is 
a  resolution  with  you,  come  of  it  what  will,  I  will  never 
forsake  the  holy  way ;  I  will  spend  my  days  in  prayers 
and  tears :  I  will  never  give  over  waiting  and  seeking, 
whatever  comes  of  it.  Oh  !  what  an  emphatical  benedic- 
tion is  that  we  find  pronounced  in  this  case  !  "  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  heareth  me,  watching  daily  at  my  gates, 
waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  doors ;  for  whoso  findeth  me 
findeth  life,  and  shall  obtain  favour  of  the  Lord,"  Prov. 
viii.  34,  3.5.  There  is  a  blessing  upon  all  waiting  ones. 
Pray,  take  that  blessing  home,  whosoever  of  you  are  yet 
trembling  ones,  suspenseful  ones, — you  that  have  heart-s 
full  of  doubt,  you  know  not  what  will  become  of  things 
with  you ;  if  there  be  that  resolution  to  wait  and  persist 
in  a  known  prescribed  way  of  dutj',  he  that  so  doth,  hath 
a  blessing  pronounced  from  the  God  of  his  salvation ; 
there  is  a  blessing  over  his  head  from  the  God  of  his  sal- 
vation, to  show  you  how  little  liable  he  is  to  the  heavy 
doom  of  being  irrecoverably  lost.  That  God,  who  glories 
in  the  title  of  the  God  of  our  salvation,  he  is  breathing 
down  a  blessing  upon  you  all,  while  that  you  are  resolved 
upon  a  course  of  waiting  ;  I  will  wait  till  I  die  ;  "  I  will 
call  upon  him  as  long  as  I  live  ;"  I  will  never  give  over 
following  him,  let  him  do  what  he  will  with  me.  This  is 
the  course  that  is  never  likely  to  have  an  ill  end. 
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2  Cor.  iv.  3. 
Bid  if  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost. 

We  are,  upon  the  use  of  this,  and  the  last  we  insisted 
UDon  was  of  inquiry;  or,  we  intended  therein  to  assist 
their  inquiry  who  inay  be  solicitous  touching  the  state  of 
their  own  case,  whether  they  are  not  lost  irrecoverably 
while  they  live  under  a  Gospel  that  aims  at  the  saving  of 
souls,  but  which  they  apprehend  doth  them  no  good,  and 
the)'  fear  never  will.  I  have  in  reference  to  such,  the  last 
time,  given  sundry  characters  that  will  be.speak  their  state 
upon  whom  they  are  found,  not  to  be  hopeless;  that  it  is 
such,  as  concerning  which  they  ought  by  no  means  to 
conclude  that  they  are  lost,  that  they  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  mercy. 

And,  as  to  what  thereupon  remains,  I  have  only  this 
further  to  do,  that  is,  to  lay  down  two  conclusions,  in  which 
I  shall  sum  up  much  of  the  meaning  of  what  hath  been 
said ;  that  is, 

1.  That  there  can  be  no  hope  that  their  state  shall  be 
good  and  safe  at  last,  who  continually  live  in  the  neglect 
of  those  methods  which  the  Gospel  they  live  under  pre- 
scribes in  order  to  their  salvation.     And, 

2.  That  there  can  be  no  ground  for  them  to  fear  they 
shall  be  finally  lost,  who,  with  dependance  oh  the  grace  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  resolved,  to  their  uttermost,  to 
use  the  methods  which  the  Gospel  doth  prescribe  in  order 
to  salvation.  The  one  sort  have,  in  their  present  state,  no 
reasonable  ground  to  hope;  the  other,  in  their  present 
posture,  have  no  reasonable  ground  of  despairing  fear. 
These  two  conclusions  sum  up  what  I  would  leave  with 
you  upon  this  subject.  And  tl.ereupon  I  shall  say  some- 
what, 1st,  By  way  of  warning,  and  (if  that  will  not  do)  by 
waj'  of  lamentation,  to  the  former  sort.  And,  2dly,  some- 
what by  way  of  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  the 
latter. 

1.  As  to  the  former,  I  must  repeat  it  to  them,  that  they 
have  no  ground  for  a  present  hope  that  they  shall  be  saved, 
in  the  continued  neglect  of  those  means  and  methods  which 
the  Gospel  hath  prescribed  for  salvation.  And  I  would 
recommend  to  such,  for  their  warning,  those  plain  and 
awful  words,  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling,  for  God  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  own  good  pleasure,"  Phil.  ii.  12,  13.  There  is  an 
injunction  with  the  reason  of  it,  and  both  the  injunction  and 
the  reason  have  their  distinct  parts.  As  to  the  injunction, 
there  is  the  substance  of  it,  with  its  modification.  And 
the  enforcing  reason  thereof  hath  in  it  considerable  too  of 
the  substance  thereof,  and  its  modification,  each  of  the 
latter  corresponding  with  each  of  the  former :  Work  you ; 
■n'hy"?  for  God  works;  do  you  work  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, for  God  works  at  will  and  pleasure.  You  have 
reason  to  work,  because  God  works.  You  have  reason  to 
work  "  with  fear  and  trembling,"  because  he  works  under 
no  obligation,  but  at  absolute  liberty,  so  that  he  may  desist 
when  he  will.  If  you  resist,  if  you  withstand,  if  you  work 
not  in  subserviency,  in  subordination  to  his  gracious  work, 
he  may  retire  and  leave  you  to  perish  when  he  will ;  he 
works  at  will  and  pleasure,  therefore  do  you  work  with 
"fear  and  tremblinsr."  And  since  we  find  the  Scripture 
doth  speak  after  this  tenor,  here  and  in  many  other  places, 
"Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate," — "Give  diligence 
to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure," — "  They  that  run 
in  a  race,  run  all,  but  one  obtains  the  prize  ;  so  run  that 
you  ma}^  obtain :"  as  if  he  should  sav.  Do  you  so  run  as  if 
you  were  the  only  person  in  all  the"world'that  should  be 
saved,  and  you  might  be  that  one;  that  is,  as  if  you  did 
know,  that  but  one  person  in  all  the  world  should  be 
saved,  and  you  might  be  that  one.  "But  one  obtains  the 
prize;"  run  as  though  there  were  but  one  that  should  be 
.saved,  and  that  you  may  be  that  one.  Since  (I  sav)  this 
is  the  tenor  of  Scripture  in  reference  to  the  great  affairs  of 
our  salvation,  or  that  we  may  not  be  finallv  lost  under  this 
Gospel;  there  can  be  no  present  hope,  no  ground  for  a 
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present  rational  hope  for  them  (hat  do  counterwork  these 
stated  methods  that  God  hath  prescribed  for  the  saving  of 
souls.  I  will  not  say.  that  God  will  never  reclaim  you  ; 
we  know  not  what  boundless  immense  goodness,  and  the 
riches  of  mercy,  that  are  with  him  ma/  do  ; — but,  I  say, 
you  have  not  a  ground  for  a  present  rational  hope ;  the 
way  you  are  in  takes  hold  of  hell,  and  leads  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death.  You  are  in  the  way  to  perish.  Such 
as  have  determined  within  themselves  they  will  continue 
in  a  sinful  endeavour  of  pleasing  their  flesh,  and  in  a  sin- 
ful neglect  of  saving  their  souls,  and  will  admit  no  thought 
that  tends  to  their  disquiet,  and  to  cross  them  in  their  sin- 
ful course;  but  they  live  under  the  Gospel.  They  (I  say) 
that  do  so  conjoin  with  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  the  con- 
tempt of  it,  are  never  to  expect  that  they  are  to  be  saved 
by  the  Gospel  they  despise ;  or  that  the  grace  of  it  shall 
save  them,  while  the  authority  of  it  doth  not  rule  them. 
They  have  no  reason  to  expect  that.  Therefore,  if  this 
should  be  the  continued  resolution  of  any;  (I  hope  better 
things  as  to  you,  and  things  that  accompany  salvation, 
though  I  thus  speak;)  but  if  this  should  be  the  continuing 
resolution  and  posture  of  any  soul,  nothing  remains  but  to 
lament  their  case. 

I  would  take  up  a  lamentation  for  such,  and  invite  all 
that  are  serious  to  join  with  me  in  lamenting  the  wretched 
forlorn  state  of  such  as  are  perishing  upon  these  terms. 
Sundry  things  concur  to  give  us  here  the  representation 
and  prospect  of  a  most  dismal  and  deplorable  condition; 
a  stake  that  doth  even  claim  and  challenge  from  us  to  be 
lamented  ;  that  we  lament,  while  all  endeavours  of  reme- 
dying it  seem  still  frustrate  and  in  vain.     Why, 

(1.)  Such  are  perishing  under  the  Gospel ;  that  is,  they 
are  benighted  at  noon  ;  they  have  created  to  themselves  a 
horrid  darkness  in  the  midst  of  a  bright  and  clear  day ; — 
they  are  lost  in  a  day  of  salvation.  This  is  the  day  of  sal- 
vation ;  it  is  so  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  to  many  others ;  and, 
oh,  what  a  fearful  thing  it  is  to  be  lost,  and  peri.^h  amidst 
a  compan)'^  that  are  taking  hold  of  salvation,  or  of  whom 
salvation  is  taking  hold  1     And, 

(2.)  They  are  the  more  fearfully  lost,  not  only  under 
the  means  of  salvation,  but  by  them  ;  Gospel  light  strikes 
them  blind  :  "  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  but  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light ;" 
the  sweet  vital  savours  of  the  Gospel  strike  them  dead ; 
become  to  them  the  "savour  of  death  unto  death."  They 
are  so  much  the  more  miserably  lost,  by  how  much  the 
more  there  is  of  apt  and  suitable  endeavours  used  in  vain 
for  the  saving  of  them.  The  blessed  God  opens  to  iheji 
the  design  he  hath  in  hand  of  saving  sinners;  he  hath  sent 
his  Son  with  direct  application  to  them,  "to  seek  and  to 
save  them  that  are  lost ;"  his  Spirit  strives  with  them,  and 
against  all  its  motions,  all  its  convictions,  they  are  break- 
ing their  own  way  to  eternal  ruin.  How  dismal  is  the 
case,  to  think  that  they  are  so  often  invited,  yet  arc  lost; 
warned,  and  yet  lost !  lost !  Exhorted,  and  yet  lost !  Be- 
sought, and  yet  lost !  Wept  over,  and  yet  lost !  They  de- 
scend, and  go  down  and  perish  under  the  entreaties,  and 
against  the  prayers  and  cries,  of  friends  and  relations,  ard 
of  such  to  whom  their  souls  are  dear  even  as  their  oakh 
souls.     And  again, 

(3.)  It  is  to  be  considered  that  it  is  their  souls  that  are 
lost.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  loss.  Ah,  poor  wretch  !  if 
thou  hadst  only  lost  an  estate  ;  if  thou  hadst  only  lost  an 
e3'e ;  if  thou  hadst  only  lost  a  limb,  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  leg,  an 
arm,  here  had  been  either  some  remedy,  or  some  relief  for 
this  loss;  but  to  lose  a  soul,  an  immortal  spirit;  to  have 
that  precipitaied  and  plunged  into  an  eternal  ruin, — what 
reparation,  what  remedy  for  this  loss  1     And, 

(4.)  Such  are  lost  when  they  never  thought  of  it,  or,  it 
may  be,  when  they  had  the  positive  thought  all  the  while 
of  being  saved  ;  when  they  speak  Peace,  peace,  to  them- 
selves, .sudden  destruction,"  a  sudden  destruction,  comes 
upon  them.  Wast  thou  not  wont  to  say,  I  shall  be  safe 
in  mv  neglect  of  God  1  I  shall  live  a  pfayerless  life,  and 
be  safe?  I  shall  live  a  vicious  life,  and  be  safcl  I  may 
please  my  flesh,  and  gratily  my  sense  all  my  days,  and  be 
safe ")  Are  they  not  wont  to  think  so  1  They  perish  when 
they  think  not  of  it;  they  are  ingulfed  and  .^wallowed  up 
in  an  unfeared  ruin;  sunk  the  worse,  and  so  much  the 
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more  dreadfully,  by  how  much  the  less  it  was  dreaded,  the 
more  fearfully  the  less  it  was  feared.     And, 

(5.)  It  is  very  deplorable,  in  their  case,  to  think  of  the 
companions  that  they  have  been  formerly  associated  with, 
and  that  the}'  are  associated  with  now.  Such  as  have  been 
companions  with  them  in  exercises  of  relig'ion,  such  as 
have  been  companions  with  them  in  acts  of  wickedness, 
and  such  as  are  now  companions  with  them  in  torments, 
l^arfal  aggravations  of  their  being  thus  lost,  arise  from 
such.  Those  that  they  have  been  wont  to  hear  sermons 
with,  and  that  they  have  been  associated  with  in  the  drunk- 
en debauches  that  have  drowned  all  the  remembrance  of 
them.  Those  that  they  have  been  with  (it  may  be)  under 
convictions,  under  some  good  impressions;  and  with  them 
in  those  acts  of  wickedness  that  have  stupified  their  souls, 
and  bereft  them  of  sense,  and  abolished  and  obliterated  all 
the  impressions  that  were  made  on  them  before.  What 
heightenings  will  here  be  of  the  wo! — what  enforcement 
of  the  torment  of  that  state,  when  the  wretched  partakers 
therein  together  shall  fall  to  mutual  upbraidings,  crimina- 
tions, and  recriminations  of  one  another! — when  one  shall 
say.  Oh,  cursed  be  the  day  that  ever  I  saw  thy  face  !  and 
the  other  shall  retort,  and  say.  Oh,  cursed  be  the  day  that 
ever  I  saw  thine ! — that  we  Avho  did  sometimes  pray  to- 
gether, and  sat  under  the  word  of  God  together,  could 
encourage  and  heighten  one  another  to  that  pitch  of  wick- 
edness, to  be  sensual  together,  debauched  together,  vain 
together,  drunken  together,  wicked  together,  in  affront  to 
all  that  light  that  shone  in  our  faces,  and  that  shone  in  our 
very  con.sciences !     And, 

(6.)  What  a  mighty  addition  will  it  make  to  be  perpe- 
tually reflecting,  in  that  stale  wherein  thou  canst  not 
choose,  canst  not  cease  to  be  an  everlasting  companion 
to  thyself? — when  one  is  to  be  but  his  own  companion, 
as  he  hath  made  himself  very  ill  company  to  himself,  he 
cannot  but  be  much  worse  in  the  infernal  state,  when 
there  shall  be  an  everlasting  self-consciousness  of  former 
wickedness  and  present  resentments  that  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed, and  against  which  it  is  impossible  his  soul  should 
now  be  able  to  fortify  itself  Oh,  the  pitiable  state  of 
going  down  to  perdition  with  an  enlightened  mind  !  Con- 
sider that.  Think  of  it  over  again.  The  pitiable  state  (I 
say)  of  going  down  to  perdition  with  an  enlightened  mind ; 
to  descend  with  rational  principles  in  a  man's  soul,  which 
by  how  much  the  less  heretofore  they  did  serve  for  govern- 
ment, do  so  much  the  more  effectually  now  serve  for  tor- 
ment ; — that  light  that  did  not  govern,  did  then  condemn, 
and  doth  now  torment.  The  clearer  the  light  the  more 
fervent  the  fire,  when  that  light  turns  all  into  flames,  and 
tormenting  flames;  so  much  the  more  light,  so  much  the 
more  the  fervour  of  that  flame.  To  reflect  in  that  cursed 
society,  that  every  man  shall  be  to  himself  his  own  cursed 
companion  in  the  place  of  torment,  upon  the  rational  prin- 
ciples that  he  had  admitted,  understood,  and  assented  to 
before;  and  to  think  then  how  very  reasonable  (oh,  how 
very  reasonable !)  were  such  sentiments  as  these,  often  in- 
culcated on  me  in  my  former  state,  that  a  creature  can 
never  have  been  made  to  be  his  own  end  ;  that  it  could 
never  be  supposed  tha.t  a  reasonable,  intelligent,  immortal 
spirit,  was  principally  designed  to  serve  a  piece  of  clay; 
that  a  religion,  that  could  never  sufl^ce  to  govern  a  man, 
would  never  suffice  to  save  him  ;  that  that  which  doth  not 
sufliciently  distinguish  one  from  a  wicked  world,  shall 
never  distinguish  him  from  a  perishing  world.  How  often 
have  such  things  as  these  been  inculcated !  and  who  sees 
not  the  reason  of  them  now"?  But  when  they  shall  be  re- 
vived in  the  future  state,  in  that  state  wherein  the  wretch- 
ed creature  finds  himself  finally  and  irrecoverably  lost,  how 
will  the  light  of  all  these  rational  principles  glare  in  his 
face!  Then  what  a  stupid  foolish  creature  was  I  that 
could  not  consider  these  plain  things  before,  when  I  saw 
how  plain  they  were !  When  one  shall  reflect  and  bethink 
himself,  How  often  was  I  told  that  that  religion,  which 
shcruld  end  in  felicity,  must  begin  in  transformation!  If 
it  shall  make  my  soul  happy  hereafter,  it  must  change  me 
now,  it  must  have  changed  it  in  the  former  state;  it  must 
have  implanted  the  love  of  God  in  it, — it  must  have  in- 
wrouffht  into  it  the  prasmordial  principles  of  the  Divine 
likeness,  otherwise  the  temper  of  my  own  soul  must  banish 
me  from  the  Divine  presence,  and  associate  me  with  devils 


and  damned  spirits,  throughout  a  long  eternity.  How  often 
did  I  hear  these  things!  How  plain  were  they  and  unan- 
swerable !  How  impossible  to  oppose  any  thing  to  the 
light  and  evidence  of  them !  These  are  things  wherein 
the  Gospel  doth  recommend  itself  to  the  very  consciences 
of  men  that  sit  under  it,  as  the  foregoing  words  speak,  "  we 
commend  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God."  They  have  done  so,  who  have  spoken  to  you  at 
this  rate,  and  about  such  things  as  these.  If  such  a  Gospel 
be  hid  ;  if  the  things  contained  in  it  that  carry  so  convict- 
ive  cogent  light  and  evidence  in  them;  if  these  things  (I 
say)  be  hid,  what  can  the  issue  be  but  to  be  lost  1  And  how 
terrible  will  that  be!  How  dreadful  must  the  case  be, 
when  any  find  themselves  finally  lost,  and  to  have  nothing 
to  do  in  a  vast  immense  eternity,  but  to  revolve  these  plain 
convictive  thoughts  in  their  own  wretched  minds!  And 
again,  it  may  be  added, 

(7.)  What  an  additional  weight  of  misery  will  there  be 
from  reflecting  upon  those  that  were  companions  with 
many  such  in  their  former  state,  and  did  take  the  right 
and  safe  way,  and  persisted  and  persevered  in  it  to  the  end  ! 
What  tormenting  resentments  will  arise  from  the  thoughts 
of  such  !  To  think  of  such  and  such  a  one,  we  have  gone 
to  the  assemblies  together,  we  have  set  together  under  the 
same  sermons.  It  may  be  such  a  one  was  convinced,  and 
so  was  I;  perhaps  we  compared  thoughts  with  one  an- 
other: the  convictions  with  such  and  such  issued  in  a 
thorough  work.  Such  and  such  a  one  being  convinced 
did  shut  up  himself  in  secret ;  he  wrought  out  the  matter 
in  prayer  with  the  blessed  God.  The  thing  issued  at  length 
in  a  solemn  covenant  between  him  and  the  Redeemer;  he 
gave  up  his  soul,  infolded  in  the  bonds  of  an  everlasting 
covenant,  into  his  hands  who  is  the  great  and  only  Saviour 
of  souls.  And  why  did  not  I  do  so  too  1  We  have  had 
the  same  warning;  "My  son,  when  sinners  entice  thee, 
con.sent  thou  not,"  Prov.  i.  10.  Oh,  why  did  he  take 
warning,  and  why  did  not  I "?  Why  did  he  pray,  and  why 
did  not  n  Why  did  he  covenant  with  God,  and  why  did 
not  n  Why  did  he  say  God  should  be  his  God,  and  I 
would  never  be  brought  to  say  iti  And,  why  was  he  true 
and  steadfast  to  that  covenant,  but  I  was  false  and  un- 
steady 1  And, 

(8.)  How  will  it  wound  to  think  how  near  the  matter 
was  to  a  determination  the  other  way,  at  some  particular 
juncture  of  time;  sometimes,  when  I  was  deliberating,  the 
balances  seemed  to  hang  even,  and  I  was  just  upon  resol- 
ving the  safe  and  happy  way !  U  wretched  creature  that  I 
was  !  what  came  into  my  mind  that  I  should  recede  and 
revolt,  and  fly  back  when  I  was  urged  to  it,  lo  come  just 
now  to  a  closure  with  God  in  Christ:  accept  and  resign, 
take  him,  and  give  up  myself  7  What  madness  po.ssessed 
me,  that,  when  I  was  just  going  to  do  it,  I  did  it  not  1 
What  plucked  me  backl  Oh,  to  think  how  very  light 
matters  turned  the  scale  !  the  other  season  of  sensual  de- 
lights; this  and  that  vainly  to  be  tried  once  again  ;  less 
than  a  feather  cast  the  balance  against  my  God  and  my 
soul,  and  my  eternal  well-being;  what  will  these  things 
do  in  an  eternity,  when  a  man  hath  no  other  employment 
for  his  thoughts  1     And,  lastly,  to  think, 

(9.)  That  I  took  him  for  my  adviser  whom  I  might 
easily  have  known  to  be  the  destroyer  of  souls,  and  against 
whom  I  know  to  be  the  Saviour  of  them.  The  counsels 
that  come  from  our  blessed  Lord  and  Redeemer,  and  the 
temptations  of  the  wicked  one,  they  carry  their  own  differ- 
ences so  manifestly  along  with  them,  that  nothing  could 
have  been  easier  than  to  have  discerned  and  perceived  the 
difference ;  whose  was  the  voice  in  the  one,  and  whose  in 
the  other;  whose  language  was  now  .spoke,  and  whose 
language  then.  How  eas)^  is  it  to  discern  the  difference 
when  there  are  suggestions  thrown  into  the  mind,  "  Soul, 
take  thine  ease,"  pursue  thy  pleasures,  admit  of  no  disturb- 
ing disquieting  thoughts;  what  were  thy  faculties  made 
for  but  to  be  gratified  and  indulged  1  And  when  it  is  on 
the  other  hand  said.  Thou  dost  not  know  how  long  thou 
shall  live;  thou  hast  no  command  of  another  breath  ;  thou 
art  to  make  no  boast  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  dost  not  know 
whether  ever  thou  shall  see  a  to-morrow.  "  Seek  the  Lord 
while  he  may  be  found,  and  call  upon  him  while  he  is 
nigh ;"  turn  to  him  while  he  invites  thee  to  turn,  and  while 
thou  mayst  turn  and  be  accepted.    How  easily  are  these 
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voices  distinguishable!  BiU  for  a  man  to  liave  given  him- 
self np  to  be  led  cnptive  by  Sa'an  at  his  will,  so  as  he  hath 
no  other  will  but  the  devil's  will ;  it  is  the  devil's  will  I 
should  neglect  God,  I  should  forfeit  my  soul,  and  throw 
off  all  thoughts  and  cares  about  my  eternal  concernments; 
and  he  hath  signified  his  will  in  such  and  such  tempta- 
tions. Oh,  that  a  man  should  be  so  infatuated  as  to  com- 
ply with  the  known  will  of  the  devil,  who  is  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning;  a  liar,  and  a  destroyer  of  souls  ;  and 
that  against  him  who  is  love,  and  kindness,  and  goodness 
itself,  and  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  souls!  If  there  be 
reason  to  apprehend  there  are  any  sitting  under  the  Gos- 
pel ;  under  its  daily  teachings,  solicitations,  warnings,  and 
counsels;  that  will  yet  perish  in  their  own  way,  til!  they 
finally  perish  ;  if  they  will  perish  unreclaimed,  let  them 
not  perish  unlamenied ;  let  us  throw  tears  over  ruining 
and  perishing  souls  ;  follow  them  with  lamentations  to  the 
brink  of  the  pit,  though  we  cannot  save  them  from  pre- 
cipitating themselves  into  it. 

2.  But  I  must  change  my  voice,  somewhat  turn  my  style, 
and  apply  myself  a  little  to  that  other  sort,  such  as  are  full 
of  solicitude'  lest  they  should  at  length  perish  and  be  lost 
under  this  Gospel,  as  having  it  still  a  hidden  Gospel  to 
them,  that  hath  never  done  them  good,  and  that  they  are 
afraid  they  shall  never  be  the  better  for.  I  must  repeat 
to  such,  that,  in  the  way  of  your  duty,  and  while  with  de- 
pendance  on  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  Christ  you  are  resolv- 
ed to  comply  with  the  prescribed  methods  of  the  Go.spel, 
you  have  no  cause  to  fear  you  shall  be  lost ;  you  have  as 
little  cause  for  that  fear  as  the  others  have  for  their  mad 
presumptuous  hopes.  I  must  leave  some  things  with  such, 
the  more  fully  to  convince  them  of  this.     As, 

(I.)  You  are  in  the  present  way  of  salvation  ;  the  way 
you  are  in  hath  a  good  tendency;  it  looks  well:  it  looks 
towards  a  good  end;  it  hath  a  pleasing  aspect  with  it :  never 
fear  you  shall  miscarry  while  you  are  in  this  way ;  it  is  the 
way  of  life,  and  the  way  that  tends  to  life  ;  that  is,  there  is 
life  in  the  beginning  of  it,  and  the  further  any  one  makes 
progress  in  it,  the  more  and  more  he  penetrates  into  the 
regions  of  life.  There  is  a  continual  tendency  to  life  in 
that  way;  that  is,  as  any  do  persist  and  go  on  further,  they 
do  come  into  fuller  and  fuller  vitality,  till  they  arrive  to 
the  present  fulness  thereof;  for  eternal  life,  and  the  incho- 
ate life  of  this  present  state,  are  both  of  a  piece.  There  are 
some  previous  essays  tending  to  life  that  you  are  under  the 
present  seizure  of,  even  now,  while  you  are  looking  heaven- 
ward,  looking  God-ward  :  it  is  somewhat  of  life,  or  of  pre- 
paratory workings  that  have  that  tendency,  and  that  cog- 
nation have  taken  hold  of  you,  because  that  it  is  plain  such 
thoughts  are  internal,  and  so  are  the  springs  of  an  internal 
motion  ;  and  there  is  no  internal  motion,  or  from  within, 
which  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  vital  motion  ; 
though  it  is  true,  indeed,  there  are  fainter  beginnings  that 
are  extinguishable,  yet  there  is  a  great  matter  lo  have 
some  beginnings;  for  if  they  are  yet  such  as  are  extin- 
guishable, they  are  yet  also  such  as  are  improvable,  and 
may  rise  and  come  higher,  till  they  come  beyond  the  sphere 
and  verge  of  common  grace,  into  the  verge  of  special  grace, 
which  two  spheres  do  very  closely  border  and  touch  upon 
one  another ;  and  he  that  is  upon  the  extremity,  the  ex- 
treme verge  (as  I  may  speak)  of  common  grace,  is  often 
upon  the  very  verge  and  brink  of  special  grace.     And, 

(2.)  As  you  are  in  the  way  of  God,  a  way  that  hath  a 
good  look  and  tendency,  God  is  in  the  way  with  you ; 
it  cannot  but  be,  but  that  he  is  with  you,  and  will  be  with 
you,  while  you  are  with  him ;  you  find  him  with  you ; 
you  are  to  impute  it  to  his  being  with  you,  to  his  pre- 
sence with  you,  that  there  are  inclinations  and  dispositions 
that  tend  heavenward,  that  tend  towards  that  good  and 
blessed  state.  You  are  to  take  heed  of  arrogating  any  thing 
in  this  kind  to  yourselves.  Suppose  it  be  yet  but  common 
grace, — common  grace  is  grace  ;  and  if  it  be  grace,  it  is 
not  nature  ;  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  vou, — you  are  not 
to  arrogate  and  claim  it  to  yourselves ;  This  is  of  me.  The 
thinking  of  a  good  thought,  we  have  not  a  sufficiency  for, 
as  of  ourselves ;  we  are  not  to  claim  that:  and  there  is 
many  a  good  thought  that  may  be  short  of  saving  grace ; 
but  we  should  take  heed  of  assuming  it  to  ourselves ;  and 
therefore,  if  there  be  inclinations  and  dispositions  towards 
that  way  and  towards  that  slate  which  you  are  to  design 


for,  and  professedly  bending  your  thoughts  towards,  yet 
say,  you  have  a  Divine  presence  with  you  :  for  these  thiiigs 
are  lo  be  ascribed  to  him.  All  such  previous  workings 
and  dispositions,  you  must  say,  they  do  all  la)'^  claim  to  a 
Divine  author;  such  a  wretch  as  I  must  lay  claim  lo  no- 
thing that  hath  any  the  least  appearance  of  good  in  it.  And, 

(3.)  Yciu  are  to  consider  for  excitation  and  encourage- 
ment jcuniiy,  that  this  is  the  proper  stale  of  conflict  vhere- 
in  now  you  are;  your  present  state  is  a  conflicting  state. 
You  are  with  great  and  earnest  contention  of  spirit  to  make 
your  way  to  heaven  and  eternal  life  ;  it  is  the  business  of 
the  state  wherein  you  are;  a  state  of  probation,  and  a  state 
(jf  preparation  for  a  final  eternal  stale.  Resolve  upon  do- 
ing suitable  to  your  state.     And  consider, 

(4.)  That  it  will  not  last  long.  The  time  of  trial  will 
soon  be  over;  rest,  and  enjoyment,  and  rejoicing,  and  tri- 
umph, will  ensue.  Conflict  and  fidelity  therein  to  the 
death.  Entertain  yourselves  with  such  pleasant  words  as 
those  which  have  come  from  that  mouth  into  which  and 
by  which  all  grace  is  poured,  "He  that  endureih  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved,"  Matt.  xxiv.  13.  "  To  him  tiiai  over- 
cometh  shall  be  given  to  sit  on  my  throne,  as  I  have  over- 
come, and  am  sat  down  with  my  Father  on  his  throne," 
Rev.  iii.  21.  "  He  that  overcometh  shall  be  a  pillar  in 
the  house  of  my  God,  and  shall  go  no  more  out,"  Rev. 
iii.  12.  "  To  him  that  overcometh  shall  be  given  the 
new  name  in  the  white  stone,  which  none  knoweih  but  he 
that  hath  it,"  Rev.  iii.  17.  "He  that  overcometh  shall  be 
fed  with  the  heavenly  manna.  And  he  that  overcomeih 
shall  inherit  all  things,"  Rev.  ii.  17.  Strive  and  labour 
now  as  one  that  designs  and  expects  to  overcome  ;  and 
never  fear  you  can  be  lost  in  so  doing.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  fear  a  being  lost  in  that  only  method  which  is  prescrib- 
ed for  salvation.  For,  what"?  Do  we  think  the  blessed 
God  hath  prescribed  inaptly,  unsuitably,  vainly,  and  with 
no  accommodation  or  subservienc}'  to  the  design  for  which 
he  hath  professedly  prescribed  it  1  And  again, 

(5.)  As  that  which  should  excite  you  greatly,  consider 
that  the  contest  is  for  your  souls  ;  it  is  for  eternal  life; 
there  is  no  giving  out  so  long  as  you  can  say  I  am  on  this 
side  eternity,  my  life  is  yet  whole  in  me;  I  have  this 
spirit,  this  soul,  that  v/as  infused  by  the  Almightj',  yet  in 
me  ;  I  am  never  to  throw  away  this  soul  so  long  as  I  have 
it ;  so  long  as  I  find  this  spirit  is  in  me,  that  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty  that  first  gave  me  understanding.  I  am  ne- 
ver to  abandon  this  soul ;  and  it  is  abandoned  if  you  should 
throw  away  all  hope;  you  can  do  nothing  for  your  souls 
if  there  be  no  hope;  despair  binds  up  all  rational  endtj- 
vours.  There  is  not  one  step  more  ever  made,  in  order  to 
salvation,  after  it  becomes  totally  despaired  of;  that  is  an 
actual  participation  of  hell.  You  put  yourself  into  the  in- 
fernal slate  too  soon,  and  without  \\  arrant,  while  you  have 
no  pretence,  no  ground  for  it.  Why  should  a  man  devilize 
himself,  when  God  hath  not  done  it  1  He  doth  distinguish 
your  state  from  that  of  devils,  wh\^  should  you  make  it  the 
same  with  them  1  There  is  no  such  thing  as  praying  in  hell; 
no  such  thing  as  supplication  for  mere}',  or  expectation  of 
it ;  no  possible  expectation.  Why  should  a  man  turn  bis 
present  state  into  a  final  stale,  and  that  which  is  so  ac- 
cursedly final.  Your  present  state  is  in  order  to  another 
that  admits  of  no  change,  and  which  can  refer  to  none  be- 
yond it.     And  consider,  too, 

(6.)  That  your  business  lies  with  God,  who  is  pleased 
to  make  himself  known  by  most  sweet  and  pleasant  titles, 
— "  The  God  of  all  grace," — "  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy;" 
— and  as  by  such  a  name  as,  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
gracious,  and  merciful,  long-.sufl^ering,  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin; 
though  he  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty;"  that  is, 
those  that  will  have  none  of  his  mercy  ;  they  that  by  im- 
periinency  and  infidelity  bind  down  their  own  guilt  upon 
their  own  souls,  he  will  never  clear  them  ;  but  he  is  most 
readv  (even  from  what  he  saith  to  be  his  nature)  to  receive 
returning  .souls,  complying  simls,  those  that  are  willing  to 
take  his  way,  and  fall  in  wiih  his  methods;  otherwise  he 
must  forego  his  own  name,  and  no  longer  be  called  gra- 
cious, merciful,  abundant  in  goodness.  Will  you  nor  be- 
;  lieve  him  when  he  protests  and  swears  by  his  own  life? 
i  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  desire  not  the  death  of  a  sin- 
!  ner,  but  that  he  return  and  live.    Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why 
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will  ye  die,  oh  house  of  Israel  1"  Do  you  think  that  God 
trifles  with  men,  when  he  bespeaks  them  at  this  rate?  Do 
not  these  words  carry  a  signification  with  them,  the  most 
pleasant,  the  most  emphatical  that  can  be  thought,  to  any 
soul  that  is  inclined  to  turn  to  him  1  They  import  nothing 
of  encouragement  to  those  that  will  not  turn,  or  to  them 
that  securely  and  resolvedly  go  on  in  the  way  of  their  own 
hearts,  otherwise  than  as  they  do  still  invite  their  return: 
but  supposing  no  returning  disposition,  there  are  other 
words  that  speak  the  mind  of  God  towards  that  other  sort 
of  men  "  He  will  wound  the  hairy  scalp  of  them  that  go 
onslill  in  their  trespasses,"  Ps.  Ixviii.  21.  "  He  is  angry 
with  the  wicked  every  day,"  Ps.  vii.  11.  "  He  rains  snares 
upon  them,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest. 
This  is  the  portion  of  their  cup,"  Ps.  xi.  6.  "  It  is  a  fear- 
ful thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God."  So  he 
represents  himself  towards  them  who  are  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  contest  with  him,  and  will  "  rush  upon  the  thick 
bosses  of  his  buckler,"  Job  xv.  21.  But  if  an}'  will  take 
hold  of  his  strength,  and  make  peace  with  him,  they  shall 
make  peace,  Isa.  xxvii.  4,  5.  Fury  is  not  in  him,  but 
though  he  can  easily,  as  a  devouring  fire,  burn  up  briars 
and  thorns,  yet  if  any  will  take  hold  of  his  strength,  and 
make  peace  with  him,  they  shall  make  peace.  This  is 
God-like,  this  is  suitable  to  his  present  nature,  every  way 
suitable  to  the  perfection  of  the  Deity.  Consider  with  what 
a  God  you  have  to  do  :  you  have  no  cause  to  fear  having 
to  do  with  such  a  God,  as  will  not  let  you  be  lost  and 
perish  finally :  you  have  no  cause  to  fear  that  he  will, 
when  you  find  in  your  heart  a  disposition  to  comply  with 
him,  and  a  desire  to  do  so ;  fain  I  would  do  so,  fain  I 
would  be  Avhat  he  would  have  me  be,  and  do  what  he 
would  have  me  do.  It  is  a  blasphemy  against  the  Divine 
goodness,  against  the  very  nature  of  God,  to  suppose  that  he 
will  throwaway  asoul  that  so  inclines  towards  him.    And, 

7.  It  is  against  the  express  word  of  Christ  to  suppose 
that  he  will  let  such  a  soul  be  lost.  "  Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest,"  Matt.  xi.  28.  "  He  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out,"  John  vi.  37.  And  what  1  will  you  not 
believe  him  1  What  cause  did  he  ever  give  you  to  disbe- 
lieve him  1  To  whom  did  he  ever  show  himself  guileful 
or  apt  to  deceive  1  He  that  came  into  this  world,  full  of 
grace  and  truth,  how  horrid  is  it  to  take  up  a  suspicious 
thought  of  him !   And  lastly,  consider, 

8.  That  it  is  not  only  contrary  to  his  word,  but  it  is  con- 
trary to  his  nature  and  design,  to  let  such  a  soul  miscarry, 
be  lost  and  perish  in  his  sight,  and  under  hii  eye,  that  de- 
sires to  comply  with  the  methods  that  he  hath  prescribed 
in  his  Gospel.  It  is  against  his  nature,  his  nature  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  divine  name  which  is  in  him;  "  My  name 
is  in  him,"  as  we  are  told  by  God  himself,  concerning 
Christ,  the  great  Angel  of  the  covenant.  Exod.  xxiii.  21. 
^'  Provoke  him  not,  for  my  name  is  in  him."  And  what  is 
God's  name?  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  gracious, — as  you 
heard  before.  My  name  is  in  him,  that  is,  my  very  nature 
is  in  him,  whereof  that  name  is  expressive. 

And  it  is  contrary  to  his  design  :  for  what  1  do  you 
think  he  came  on  purpose  into  this  world  to  save  sinners, 
and  yet  to  let  them  be  lost,  when  they  are  willing  to  take 
his  prescribed  way,  and  comply  with  his  methods  1  How 
can  it  be  so  1  What,  is  he  not  true  to  himself?  Doth  he 
not  agree  with  himself?  consist  with  himself?  Hath  he 
forgotten  what  he  died  for,  what  he  took  human  nature  for, 
and  what  he  hung  upon  an  ignominious  cross  for  ?  All  the 
diflSculties  he  had  to  contend  with  for  the  .saving  of  souls 
are  all  overcome  and  over  already.  He  is  to  be  scourged 
no  more,  buffeted  no  more,  crucified  no  more,  to  be  in 
travail  for  souls,  and  in  agonies  under  the  divine  anger  no 
more,  he  hath  done  all  that  was  toilsome,  laborious,  and 
painful,  borne  all  that  was  grievous  and  bitter;  he  hath 
nothing  now  to  do  but  what  is  pleasant  work,  to  emit  the 
influences  of  life  and  grace  to  craving  and  desiring  souls  ; 
and  so  he  will  do,  if  the  desires  of  our  souls  be  indeed  to- 
wards him  ;  he  cannot  forego  himself,  and  quit  his  own 
design;  he  was  so  intent  upon  that  design  of  saving,  as  to 
run  through  the  greatest  difficulties  imaginable ;  all  the 
terrors  of  death,  and  all  the  powers  of  hell  and  darkness, 
could  not  stand  in  his  way  ;  no,  he  would  make  through 
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them  all  to  save  souls.  Will  he  then  let  yours  be  lost, 
when  you  are  crying  after  him,  and  reaching  towards  him, 
to  put  yourselves  into  the  hands  and  arms  of  his  saving 
mercy  ?  It  cannot  be. 

And  so  as  I  have  shown  how  reasonable  it  is  to  hope,  I 
shall  (God  willing)  the  next  time  take  a  text  on  purpose 
to  show  you  how  necessary  it  is  to  hope  ;  that  as  from  what 
has  been  said,  you  may  understand  somewhat  of  the  ground 
of  hope  in  this  case,  (for  you  are  not  to  hope  without 
ground,)  so  you  may  understand  somewhat  of  the  great 
importance  of  hope  in  it  too.  I  shall  therefore  next  (God 
willing)  make  it  my  business  to  show  of  how  mighty  influ- 
ence hope  is,  towards  bringing  about  that  great  work 
which  is  to  be  done  upon  souls,  in  order  to  their  eternal 
well-being. 


SERMON  XIV.* 

Rom.  viii.  24. 
We  are  saved,  by  hope. 

I  DID  let  you  know  the  last  time,  that  I  intended  to 
speak  on  these  words;  that  as  I  had  shown  you  what 
ground  there  is  of  hope  for  solicitous,  awakened  souls,  that 
they  shall  not  finally  be  lost;  so  they  might  from  thence 
see  of  what  importance  it  is  to  them  to  hope  that  they  shall 
be  saved.  Their  very  salvation  itself  depends  very  greatly 
upon  their  hope  of  it.  If  there  should  be  any  here  (which 
God  forbid  !)  to  whom  salvation  itself  is  a  little  thing,  the 
hopes  of  it  cannot  but  be  less.  If  there  should  be  any 
with  whom  it  is  inconsiderable,  and  who  do  not  use  to 
trouble  their  thoughts  with  any  such  matter,  whether  they 
be  saved  or  not  saved  ;  the  hope  of  being  saved  cannot 
with  such,  but  by  consequence,  be  very  inconsiderable;  a 
thing  that  will  weigh  very  little  with  them. 

But  for  such  whom  God  hath  awakened,  and  made  to 
bestir  themselves,  such  as  are  afraid  of  perishing,  and  to 
whom  destruction  from  the  Almighty  is  a  terror,  such 
whose  hearts  tremble  within  them,  to  think  of  any  possibi- 
lity or  hazard  that  they  may  yet  be  lost  under  a  Gospel  of 
salvation;  to  such  (methinks)  these  words  should  carry  a 
grateful  reviving  sound. 

And  as  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  this  their  wont, 
to  revive  this  great  question  upon  their  minds,  and  be  at  it 
upon  their  hearts  ;  What  (oh  what !)  shall  I  do  that  I  may 
be  saved!  Methinks  it  should  be  grateful  to  them  to  have 
so  apposite  and  present  an  answer  to  their  question, — why, 
you  are  to  be  saved  by  hope.  The  hope  of  being  saved 
must  do  something  to  save  you. 

We  know  by  common  experience,  that  hope  is  that 
mighty  powerful  engine,  which  moves  all  the  intelligent 
world,  and  rules  and  governs  the  whole  frame  and  course 
of  rational  nature  every  where ;  so  as  that  no  design  is 
driven  on,  no  undertaking  ever  set  on  foot,  but  as  men  are 
influenced  and  led  on  by  hope.  In  reference  to  any  thing 
whereof  they  have  no  hope,  they  sit  still  and  do  nothing. 

And  as  it  is  so  in  reference  to  common  affairs,  it  would 
be  proportionably  so  too,  in  reference  to  the  aflfairs  of  our 
salvation,  if  this  great  engine,  which  is  planted  in  the  very 
soul  of  every  man,  were  but  rightly  and  duly  managed  and 
turned  this  way.  And  .so  much  the  more  effectual  it  must 
be,  and  work  with  so  much  the  more  energy,  by  how  much 
the  more  its  ground  is  better  and  firmer,  in  reference  to 
those  affairs  that  do  relate  to  our  souls,  and  to  our  final 
salvation.  God  hath  set  no  such  connexion  between  the 
most  earnest  endeavours  and  answerable  success,  with  re- 
ference to  external  and  secular  affairs.  He  hath  given  men 
no  ground  to  be  confident,  that  if  they  labour  to  be  rich, 
they  shall  be  rich  ;  if  they  labour  to  be  great  and  honour- 
able in  the  world,  they  shall  be  so ;  but  he  hath  given 
sufficient  ground  to  be  confident,  that  no  man  that  seri- 
ously mindeth  and  manageth  the  affairs  relating  to  his  sal- 
vation, shall  be  lost.  Therefore,  whereas  in  reference  to 
other  affairs,  hope  is  the  causa  sine  qua  non,  here  it  is  the 
causa  sine  qua  non  et  cum  qua ;  that  is,  in  reference  to  other 
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affairs,  hope  is  the  principle,  without  which  nothing  could 
be  done  or  attempted  ;  but  in  reference  to  those  afl'airs  that 
relate  to  our  final  and  eternal  well-being,  not  only  the  at- 
tempt, but  a  good  issue,  will  ensue  upon  the  use  of  a  true 
hope. 

And  that  is  it  therefore  which  I  design  to  insist  on  from 
this  scripture  ;  That  is,  to  show  you,  (which  you  must  take 
for  the  ground  of  our  discourse,) 

Doctrine.  That  whosoever  are  finally  saved,  are  saved 
by  hope.     And  in  speaking  to  this  I  shall  show, 

1.  What  this  hope  is,  of  which  this  is  said. 

2.  What  influence  it  hath  towards  our  salvation. 

1.  What  this  hope  is.  It  would  be  a  very  useless  thing 
to  discourse  philosophically  to  you  about  hope  in  general ; 
which  every  one  doth  better  understand  by  feeling,  by  the 
sensation  he  hath  of  it  in  his  own  mind,  than  he  could  do 
by  the  most  accurate  definition  of  a  philosopher.  It  is  easy 
to  be  collected  what  hope  in  general  is,  by  considering  the 
nature  of  man,  and  his  present  state,  in  comparison  with 
one  another.  The  nature  of  man  makes  him  covet  to  be 
happy,  and  he  finds  his  present  state  admits  of  no  such 
thing;  whereupon  hope  is  that  passion  which  must  of 
course  arise  from  such  a  complexion  of  the  rational  na- 
ture, and  such  a  state  of  the  common  case  of  men.  "  It  is 
that  passion  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  reaches  forth  itself  to 
the  uttermost,  in  the  pursuit  of  somewhat  that  appears  to 
be  good,  and  likely  to  better  its  state,  and  that  is  attainable, 
possible  to  be  attained,  but  not  to  be  attained  without  diffi- 
culty."    This  is  hope  in  general. 

But  when  we  have  this  account  of  hope  in  the  general 
notion  of  it,  we  are  yet  to  seek  of  what  hope  this  is  said, 
that  it  saves,  that  we  are  saved  by  it.  We  are  sure  this  is 
not  rmiversally  true  of  all  hope.  There  is  much  hope  in 
the  world  that  signifies  nothing  to  men's  salvation  ;  yea, 
much  that  signifies  a  great  deal  to  their  destruction.  Many 
are  not  only  lost,  notwithstanding  their  hopes,  but  they  are 
destroyed  by  them ;  they  might  have  been  safe  and  happy 
if  they  had  had  no  such  hope. 

And  therefore,  what  this  hope  is,  concerning  which  this 
is  said,  we  are  more  narrowly  to  inquire ;  and  we  do  not 
find  that  the  text  itself  doth  suffice  to  give  us  a  distinguish- 
able account  of  it.  It  doth  not  assign  its  proper  charac- 
ters ;  it  describes  it  no  way,  but  only  by  its  remote  final 
issue, — We  are  saved  by  it. 

But  since  it  is  manifest  that  all  hope  doth  not  save,  and 
that  much  hope  doth  destroy,  it  is  sufficiently  intimated  to 
us,  that  there  must  be  somewhat  very  particular  and  dis- 
tinguishing in  the  nature  of  that  hope,  to  which  this  effect 
is  ascribed,  when  we  are  told  we  are  saved  by  it.  It  is  in- 
timated to  us,  that  there  is  a  hope  that  is  saving.  We 
must  consider  in  what  sense  therefore  hope  may  be  said  to 
be  saving.  It  is  in  a  two-fold  sense  that  hope  may  admit 
to  have  this  said  of  it,  in  opposition  to  such  hope  of  which 
it  cannot  be  said. 

1.  As  salvation  hath  a  certain  connexion  with  it.  There 
is  a  hope  with  which  it  hath  a  certain  connexion  ;  a  hope 
true  at  first,  and  which  therefore  continues,  and  which  be- 
ing continued,  doth  terminate  upon  salvation,  and  takes 
hold  of  it,  as  all  of  a  piece  with  it.  "  Gird  up  the  loins  of 
your  minds,  and  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end,  for  the 
grace  that  shall  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  1  Peter  i.  13.  When  we  are  there  told  of 
"receiving  the  end  of  our  faith,  the  salvation  of  our 
souls  ;"  (verse  9.)  and  are  told  of  "  them  that  believe,  to  the 
saving  of  the  soul ;"  (Heb.  x.  la.st  verse  ;)  we  find  this  be- 
lieving, or  that  faith,  described  in  the  very  next  words, 
(Heb.  xi.  1.)  "  to  be  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen;"  so  that  faith  and  hope  (we 
may  show  you  hereafter  with  what  diflference)  have  their 
exercise  upon  one  and  the  same  object,  till  they  actually 
end  in  salvation,  with  which  therefore  they  have  a  firm 
and  immediate  connexion  ;  even  as  a  thing  hath  with  it- 
self; as  that  which  is  begun,  and  is  yet  imperfect,  has  with 
the  same  thing  having  arrived  to  its  consummate  and  per- 
fect slate.     But  then, 

2.  Hope  may  be  said  also  to  be  saving,  not  where  it  hath 
an  immediate  connexion  only  with  salvation,  hut  where 
also  it  hath  a  leadingness  and  tendency  thereunto,  though 
that  eflfect  may  not  certainly  ensue.  And  accordingly  there 
must  be  a  two-fold  hope.    There  is  a  hope  that  we  ar>3  to 


reckon  an  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  a  real  part  of  the 
new  creature,  a  divine  production  in  the  soul.  "  The  God 
of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  you 
may  abound  in  hope,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
Rom.  XV.  13.  There  is  such  a  hope  as  that;  and  there  is 
also  a  rational  human  hope,  which  may  have  its  exercise 
about  the  same  thing,  about  the  same  final  object,  and 
about  many  things  that  lie  intermediate  thereunto,  jis  means 
for  the  attaining  of  it ;  and  which,  being  assisted  by  the  com 
mon  grace  of  the  Spirit,  may  end  in  the  former  hope,  and 
consequently  in  salvation.  Now  it  is  the  former  hope  that 
must  be  aimed  at,  and  for  this  latter  hope  it  is  neither  to  be 
rejected  nor  rested  in.  Ills  not  to  be  rejected — A  rational 
human  hope,  a.s  such,  when  it  is  employed  about  divine  ob- 
jects, while  we  have  no  more  in  us,  if  any  have  nothing 
more,  yet  in  him  ;  this  he  ought  not  to  reject,  nor  ought  he 
to  rest  in  it  by  any  means;  but  labour  to  cherish  it  as  an 
improvable  thing,  as  that  which  by  the  influence  and 
operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  falling  in,  may  be  heighten- 
ed and  raised  up  into  that  which  shall  be  certainly  saving 
hope  ;  or  the  hope  that  shall  be  in  immediate  next  ccnnex- 
ion  with  salvation.  And  both  these  are  very  distinguish- 
able from  the  hope  that  hath  no  tendency  to  save,  but  hath 
a  most  direct  aptitude  in  it  to  destroy,  ruin,  and  undo  souls 
for  ever.  They  are  both  of  them  very  distinguishable  from 
that.  And  to  speak  a  little  more  particularly,  I  shall 
therefore  here, 

1.  Show  you  what  hope  it  is  that  hath  not  this  tendency, 
and  is  not  like  to  have  this  end  of  saving.     And, 

2.  Then  shall  show  you  what  it  is. 

1.  What  hope  is  not  saving  1  It  is  not  that  which  is 
qtiite  wrong  and  false,  both  as  to  its  object,  and  as  to  its 
ground  ;  or  in  reference  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these. 
Take  them  distinctively,  that  hope  which  is  wrong,  either 
as  to  its  object  or  as  to  its  ground,  is  none  of  the  hope  that 
hath  any  tendency  to  the  saving  of  us. 

1.  If  it  be  wrong  as  to  its  object,  its  material  object,  the 
thing  we  hope  for;  if  that  be  quite  alien,  and  of  another 
kind  from  the  business  of  our  salvation,  and  final  felicity, 
it  can  contribute  nothing  thereto :  all  that  hope  wherein 
the  minds  of  men  do  go  besides  the  proper  business,  and 
run  into  things  of  quite  another  kind  :  it  is  plain  that  hope 
can  do  a  man  no  good,  in  order  to  his  being  saved.  That 
hope  whereof  the  object  is  a  worldly  felicity,  or  prosperity, 
whether  it  be  for  oneself,  or  whether  it  be  the  felicity  or 
prosperity  of  any  party  of  men  in  secular  respects,  to  which 
he  hath  thought  fit  to  adjoin  himself,  and  to  make  one 
with  :  this  can  signify  nothing,  it  is  plain,  to  the  saving  of 
him.  "  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are 
of  all  men  most  miserable,"  1  Cor.  xv.  19.  This  hope  doth 
not  only  not  save,  but  it  destroys,  carnalizes  men's  minds, 
habituateth  them  to  this  earth,  and  transforms  them  into 
the  image  of  it.  And  do  men  think  to  carry  a  piece  of 
earth  with  them  up  into  heaven,  when  that  is  all  their 
hope  terminateth  upon,  or  is  concerned  about  1  No;  this 
is  so  far  from  helping  to  their  salvation,  that  it  hurts  and 
hinders  all  that  can  be.  It  is  by  such  an  inclination  of 
mind  as  this,  that  men  run  themselves  into  snares  and 
temptations,  and  come  at  length  to  be  drowned  in  perdition 
and  destruction,  I  Tim.  vi.  9.  The  root  of  all  evil  is  that 
very  desire  that  is  twisted  into  this  hope.  And  suppose  it 
he  a  good  state  of  things  in  this  world,  from  anv  commu- 
nity or  party  to  which  they  have  adjoined  themselves,  so  as 
that  their  minds  and  hopes  fly  no  higher,  but  only  that 
things  may  go  well  with  them  and  their  party,  here  in  an 
earthly  state.  This  signifies  as  little  to  final,  eternal  salva- 
tion: yea,  though  the  party  and  design  be  never  so  right  with 
which  any  such  have  united  themselves.  It  is  very  true, 
it  is  no  unlawful  ihinar,  yea,  it  is  a  hisrhly  commendable 
thing,  a  praiseworthy  thing,  to  have  one's  mind  very  much 
concerned  and  taken  up  about  the  prosperity  and  success 
of  a  just  cause,  of  a  good  and  honest  interest  in  this 
world,  supposing  these  two  things  be  provided  against. 

(I.)  That  we  do  not  mind  and  employ  our  thoughts  and 
hopes  about  things  of  that  nature  finally  and  terminatively, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  great  things  of  the  other  world,  and 
that  last  end  that  runs  into  eternity.  An  everlasting  felicity 
to  ourselves  and  the  church  of  God,  wherein  he  is  to  have 
out  of  us,  and  from  all,  his  entire,  complete,  and  consum- 
mate glory.     Supposing  that  the  intention  of  our  minds 
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and  thoughts,  and  the  exercises  of  onr  hopes  about  these 
temporary  things,  do  not  exclude  and  shutout  their  higher 
and  more  vigorous  exercise,  proportionably  to  the  higher 
excellency  of  the  things  themselves,  about  these  superior 
things.     Supposing  that  in  the  first  place.     And, 

(•2.)  Supposing  too,  that  we  do  not  so  mind  such  con- 
cernments, as  thereby  to  debase  and  M'eaken  religion.  It 
is  a  very  usual  thing,  and  hardly  to  be  avoided,  and  which 
is  actually  avoided  (I  doubt)  but  by  a  few,  where  there  is 
a  complication  of  secular  interests  and  religious  interests, 
together  with  one  another,  so  to  let  our  minds  be  involved 
and  ran  into  the  one  as  to  look  ofi"  from  the  other.  And 
thereby  in  that  very  complication,  religion  suffers,  1st,  A 
debasement ;  and  2nd,  A  defilement,  an  enfeeblement ;  it 
is  made  a  weak  thing  first,  and  thereupon  a  feeble  and 
impotent  thing.  But  how  few  are  there  in  the  world  that 
do  mind  the  concernments  of  it,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
cernments of  another  world;  and  that  do  exercise  their 
thoughts  about  its  present  concernments  with  a  universal- 
ized mind,  a  truly  enlarged  mind,  that  takes  in  the  inte- 
rests of  God  and  Christ  as  the  main  thing,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  men  as  men,  and  of  Christians  as  Christians,  under 
a  common  notion  !  But  how  mean  is  it,  and  debasing  to 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  how  enfeebling  to  religion  itself, 
when  all  the  intention  of  men's  souls  runs  about  the  little 
separate  interests  of  this  or  that  party,  even  as  it  is  such, 
without  considering  the  reference  of  things  to  God  and  the 
Redeemer!  It  is  this  that  hath  made  religion  a  mean, 
sordid,  terrene,  and  earthly  thing.  A  political  religion  is 
that  which,  of  all  things,  I  cannot  but  consider  with  dread, 
according  as  I  find  verging,  degenerating,  and  declining 
more  and  more  into  that.  Let  each  orb  be  kept  apart,  and 
distinct  from  one  another;  and  religion  for  the  proper  ends 
and  purposes  of  religion,  to  refine  men's  minds,  to  bring 
them  nearer  to  God,  to  make  them  capable  of  his  converse 
3,nd  enjoyment,  and  to  fit  them  for  a  blessed  eternity.  Let 
religion  do  its  own  work  as  such ;  and  let  all  secular  con- 
cernments be  only  minded  in  subserviency  hereto,  as  they 
serve  to  promote  the  interest  of  such  religion,  as  is  really 
worthy  the  name,  and  will  do  the  work  of  religion.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  hopes  that  do  fill  the  minds  of  men  with 
thoughts  about,  whether  their  own  pri  vate,  or  more  common 
and  public  secular  affairs,  so  as  to  eat  up  the  thoughts  of 
heaven,  and  to  emasculate  the  strength  and  vigour  of  their 
spirits,  that  should  work  thitherward  ;  all  these  hopes  sig- 
nify no  more  than  a  dream  towards  their  salvation  ;  and 
have  no  more  reference  to  it,  but  to  prejudice  and  to  hin- 
der our  pursuit  of  it,  and  our  final  attaining  of  it.     And, 

2.  Suppose  that  hope  be  placed  on  salvation  itself,  (and 
certainly  that  hope  must  subserve  to  salvation,  must  be 
the  hope  of  salvation,  as  it  is  called,  1  Thess.  v.  8.)  yet  if 
the  ground  of  it  be  wrong,  it  can  signify  nothing  to  this 
end.  If  a  man  hope  to  be  saved  upon  no  ground  that  will 
bear  the  burden  of  such  a  hope,  or  that  can  rationally  sup- 
port it.     That  is, 

(1.)  If  men  do  hope  in  themselves,  if  they  hope  to  be 
saved  from  their  own  worthiness,  through  tlie  apprehen- 
sions they  have,  whether  of  their  own  excellency,  or  if  it 
be  but  of  their  own  innocency  ;  here  is  a  hope  that  will  be- 
tray them  to  perdition,  while  it  is  with  them  the  hope  of 
salvation.     Or  again, 

(2.)  If  they  hope  in  Christ,  but  not  upon  his  terms. 
Many  are  very  full  of  hopes  that  they  shall  be  saved ;  and 
confess  themselves  to  be  sinners,  and  pretend  to  despair  of 
being  saved  for  their  own  sakes,  or  upon  their  own  account ; 
but  it  must  be  for  Christ's  sake,  and  upon  his  account. 
But  then  they  hope  for  it  upon  none  of  his  terms  :  as  if  a 
man  hope  to  be  saved  by  Christ,  without  ever  being  made 
holy  by  him.  "  He  that  "hath  this  hope,purifieth  himself," 
1  John  iii.  3.  It  must  be  a  hope  right,  first,  as  to  its  end, 
as  to  its  final  object ;  that  is,  a  hope  of  seeing  God  as  he 
is :  and  then  right  as  to  the  way ;  that  is,  of  being  made 
like  him,  as  that  which  only  can  agree  with  such  a  vision, 
or  make  tlie  soul  capable  of  it.  "  It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,  but  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  And  every  one 
that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  (it  may  well  enough  be  under- 
stood of  Christ,  to  have  reference  to  him,)  purifies  himself, 
as  he  is  pure:"  that  hope,  it  will  attemper  the  soul  to  the 
final  object.     It  is  exercised  and  takeu  up  about  a  state 


wherein  men  are  to  be  like  God,  upon  (heir  .'^^eeing  of  Lim 
as  he  is  ;  "  every  one  that  hath  this  hope,  purifies  himselt." 
It  drains  the  soul  from  terrene  dross,  and  from  every  thing 
that  is  defiling  and  impure:  a  man  cannot  converse  with 
so  glorious  objects  but  by  a  hope  that  carries  (as  it  were^ 
a  primitive  power  and  property  with  it ;  for  it  is  by  hope 
that  we  do  enjoy  the  object  hoped  for  at  a  distance.  This, 
I  say,  cannot  be,  but  that  objects  will  impress  their  image, 
and  beget  somewhat  like  themselves  in  the  soul.  The  soul 
that  is  directed  and  carried,  by  the  power  of  its  own  ex- 
pectation, to  a  continual  converse  with  God,  as  him  whom 
he  expects  to  see  as  he  is,  and  to  be  made  perfectly  like 
him,  by  the  power  of  this  hope,  it  will  be  growing  liker 
and  liker  to  him,  and  will  be  purifying  itself  as  he  is  pure. 
But  he  that  hopes  to  be  saved,  without  ever  undergoing 
any  such  change  in  the  present  temper  of  his  spirit,  he 
that  hopes  to  be  sav^ed  without  ever  being  regenerate,  he 
that  hopes  to  be  saved  against  the  plain  word  of  Christ,  is 
so  far  from  hoping  upon  his  terms,  that  he  doth  hope 
against  the  terms  which  he  hath  expressly  laid  down  in  the 
Gospel  ;  whereas  he  hath  said  in  his  Gospel,  "Except  a 
man  be  born  again,"  (John  iii.  5.)  except  a  man  be  regene- 
rate, born  from  above,  (as  the  word  admits  to  be  read,)  he 
can  never  see,  or  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  I 
will  hope  that  I  shall  enter  into  that  kingdom,  and  possess 
that  kingdom,  though  I  never  be  regenerate,  though  I  re- 
main the  same  man  I  was  all  my  days. 

And  whereas  Christ  hath  said,  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish,"  (Luke  xiii.  3.)yetmen  will  hope 
they  shall  be  saved,  though  they  never  repent.  And 
whereas  Christ  hath  said,  they  that  believe  "  shall  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,"  (John  iii.  16.)  they  will 
yet  hope  to  be  saved  without  Gospel  faith;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  Gospel  itself  so  expressly  saith,  "  He 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned  ;"  (Mark  xvi.  16.)  "  he 
that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already;"  (John  iii.  18.) 
"he  that  believeth  not,  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him," 
John  iii.  36.  And  whereas,  again,  the  word  of  the  Gospel 
halhsaid  that  Christ  will  be  the  "author  of  eternal  salvation 
to  all  them  that  obey  him,"  (Heb.  v.  9.)  men  will  yet  hope 
that  he  shall  be  to  them  the  author  of  eternal  salvation, 
though  they  continually  disobey  him,  and  live  in  affronts 
to  him,  to  his  known  laws,  and  the  sceptre  of  his  govern- 
ment; and  that,  also,  notwithstanding  he  hath  so  express- 
ly said  that  Christ  will  "  come  in  flaming  fire,  taking  ven- 
geance upon  all  that  obey  not  his  Gospel,"  2  Thess.  i.  8. 
Such  as  do  hope  for  salvation  by  Christ  altogether  without 
ground,  are  never  to  think  that  that  hope  will  save  them, 
but  betray  them  into  perdition,  or,  at  length,  be  the  very 
instrument  of  a  self-destruction  to  them  ;  their  own  instru- 
ment, and  of  their  own  destruction.  This  is  a  hope  that 
will  never  save,  but  will  do  more  to  destroy  than  to  save 
them.  That  hope,  that  is  first  totally  wrong  in  its  object; 
and,  secondly,  is  altogether  without  ground,  be  the  object 
what  it  will,"yet  it  rests  upon  no  ground  that  can  sustain 
such  a  hope.     But  then, 

2.  "We  shall  briefly  show  what  the  hope  must  be  that 
hath  this  tendency  to  save  ;  hath  (at  least)  a  tendency  to 
it.     It  must, 

(1.)  Be  a  hope  rightly  terminated  as  to  its  object.  As 
I  tolcf  you  before,  it  must  be  the  hope  of  salvation,  which 
is  said  to  be  that  part  of  the  .spiritual  armour,  which  is 
thought  fit  to  be  expressed  by  the  name  of  a  helmet.  The 
helmet  is  to  defend  the  head.  You  all  know  the  head  is 
the  seat  of  design,  where  projects  are  formed,  where  coun- 
sels are  laid.  Now  no  man  (as  you  heard  before)  designs 
for  that  of  which  he  hath  no  hope;  that  confounds  all  de- 
signs. If  a  man  hath  formed  in  his  head  never  so  spe- 
cious models;  M'hen  once  any  thing  appears  in  view  which 
shows  the  whole  business  to  be  impracticable,  so  as  there 
is  no  hope  of  succeeding,  all  those  models  are  confounded 
and  lost;  there  is  an  end  of  them.  Therefore,  there  needs 
a  helmet  to  protect  the  head,  the  seat  of  counsels  and  de- 
signs. And  this  is  that  which  doth  it, — "  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation." If  there  be  a  firm,  well-laid  hope  of  salvation, 
this  keeps  the  mind  clear,  and  in  a  composed  posture, 
ready  still  for  deliberation,  and  to  contrive  the  way,  and 
course,  and  method,  that  may  best  serve  on  the  one  hand; 
and  to  countermine  whatsoever  may  obstruct,  and  hinder 
in  the  prosecution  of  it,  on  the  other  hand.     This  hope 
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must  have  for  its  firal  object  the  divine  glory  and  like- 
ness, as  that  which  we  are  to  behold,  as  that  which  we  are 
to  bear,  as  that  into  which  we  are  to  be  transformed  ;  as 
above  in  this  chapter;  "I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of 
this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us."  And  it  is  the  hope  of 
this  that  saves,  taking  in  the  other  requisites,  of  which  you 
will  hear  more  hereafter.  So,  (Rom.  v.  1,  2.)  "  being  jus- 
tified by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  Eind  rejoice  in 
hope" — of  what  1 — "  of  the  glory  of  God."  The  great 
thing  that  terminates  this  hope  must  be  "  salvation  by  cur 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  eternal  glory."  As  the  apostle 
conjoins  the  private  and  positive  expressions  there  ; 
whereas,  when  there  is  no  such  conjunction,  either  put 
alone  serves  for  both,  when  a  man's  hope  is  pitched  upon 
this  final  term  and  end ;  that  (as  was  intimated  before) 
draws  his  heart,  and  keeps  it  under  the  transforming  in- 
fluence of  the  object  which  the  Divine  Spirit  accompanies. 
The  Divine  Spirit  doth  the  transforming  work,  even  at 
first,  and  progressive!}'  afterwards;  but  it  doth  it  by  ob- 
jects, by  glorious  objects,  by  objects  blending  in  the  Gos- 
pel. We  are  first  changed,  and  continually  "  changed 
into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory ;"  but  it  is 
"  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  2  Cor.  iii.  last  verse.  And 
then, 

(2.)  This  ho]ie  must  be  right  as  to  its  ground,  as  well 
as  in  reference  to  its  object;  and  that  can  be  nothing  else 
but  the  covenant  of  God  in  Christ, — God  in  Christ  to  be 
apprehended  and  closed  with  in  a  covenant ;  or,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  give  a  sinner  the  advantage  of  taking  hold  of 
him,  as  he  hath  brought  himself  under  the  bonds  of  a  co- 
venaiit.  I  will  be  such  and  such  to  you;  my  Sou  shall 
be  such  and  such  to  you.  I  engage  in  a  covenant :  it  shall 
be  so,  if  you  take  hold.  Here  is  the  only  lirm,  secure 
ground  of  such  a  hope;  and  this  is  that  which  the  soul 
actually  miist  do,  or  must  (at  least)  be  actualh'  designing 
to  do:  and  accordingly  maj' its  hope  be  either  certainly 
saving,  or  have  a  leadingness  and  tendency  thereunto,  as 
was  told  you  before.  If  the  heart  can  bear  record  in  the 
sight  of  God,  I  have  taken  hold  of  the  Gospel  covenant, 
and  therein  of  God  in  Christ  upon  Gospel  terms,  my  heart 
regretting:  nothing  of  them;  but  readily,  and  with  good 
liking,  falling  in  with  every  thing;  then  I  have  that  hope 
in  me,  that,  while  it  lasts,  is  a  piece  of  salvation;  salva- 
tion and  if  are  of  a  piece. 

But  suppose  I  am  not  arrived  to  that  pilch  yet,  that  I 
dare  avow  it  before  the  Lord,  that  I  have  come  to  such  a 
closTire  ;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  sincerity  of  my  own  heart ; 
yet,  if  this  be  the  thing  I  design,  I  abandon  all  other  hopes, 
and  all  other  grounds  of  hope;  and  this  is  that  I  am  aim- 
ing and  driving  at,  to  come  to  a  sincere  closure  with  God 
in  Christ  upon  the  terms  of  the  Gospel.  I  do  not  yet 
know  whether  I  am  come  up  to  it  fully  or  not :  but  I  am 
aiming  at  it,  making  towards  it  as  I  can.  This,  even  this 
is  saving  hope,  in  one  of  the  senses  before  explained  ;  that 
is,  as  having  a  tendency  and  leadingness  to  salvation  ;  and 
which,  as  it  is  not  to  be  resied  in  till  it  come  to  a  plero- 
phery;  so,  nor  is  it  to  be  rejected  neither;  it  is  to  be  che- 
rished and  complied  with.  God  may  make  somewhat  of 
this  more  tren;b!ing  hope,  though  my  anchor  be  not  yet  so 
firmly  cast  within  the  veil,  or  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  ; 
while  I  j'et  abandon  and  renounce  all  other  hopes,  and 
look  to  be  saved  in  no  other  way,  and  am  aiming  to  be 
saved  in  this  way,  it  is  a  good  sign,  for  there  can  be  no 
aim  without  some  hope;  total  despair  throwelh  vou  off 
from  every  thing  of  endeavour,  and  every  thing  of  design, 
for  heaven  and  eternity;  gives  you  up  to  perish,  and  de- 
livers you  up  to  eternal  perdition.  But  while  5'ou  cannot 
say  your  hope  is  saving,  as  that  which  will  certainly  save 
5'ou  at  last,  yet  it  may  be  said  to  he  saving  while  it  is  tend- 
ing towaids  a  state  of  salvation,  and  carrying  your  hearts 
forwards  towards  that  state.  And  this  account,  that  is, 
that  though  you  are  not  sure  you  have  actually  built  upon 
the  proper  ground,  yet  you  have  the  proper  ground  in  view 
before  you,  and  there  you  design  to  build,  and  you  will 
build  no  where  else.  Why  alf  this,  while  there  is  that 
hope  which  hath  a  leadingness  and  tendency  to  salvation, 
and  which  ought  to  be  cherished,  that  it  may  save.  When 
it   is  so  far  (as  haih  been  said)  right,  as  to  its  object,  and 
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when  it  is  so  far  designedly  right,  as  to  its  ground.  This, 
in  the  one  sense  or  the  other,  is  the  thing  whereof  the  text 
speaks;  "  We  are  saved  by  hope  "     Then, 

2.  The  second  thing  is,  to  show  the  influence  that  such 
hope  hath  upon,  and  towards  salvation ;  and  that  would 
be  very  easy  to  show  you  by  representing  to  you  what  it 
is  that  is  necessary  to  salvation ;  or  what  are  the  certain 
characters  of  the  saved  ones.  They  do  make  a  select  com- 
munity, distinct  from  all  the  re.st  of  the  world.  The  na- 
tions of  them  that  are  saved,  (as  they  are  called  Rev.  xxi. 
24.)  they  are  all  gathered  into  that  city  of  God;  they 
make  a  very  distinct  community  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  and  must  be  understood  to  be  distinguished  from 
them  by  that  which  is  characteri-stical  of  them  that  are 
saved  ones.  And  so  the  distinction  mu.st  consist  in  some- 
thing or  other  that  doth  notify  them  to  be  the  subjects  of 
salvation.  If  it  doth  appear  ihat  such  a  hope  be  necessary 
to  that,  it  must  be  concluded  to  be  necessary  to  salvation 
too.  That  that  is  necessary  for  that  which  is  necessarj' 
for  salvation,  is  itself  too  necessary  to  salvation:  Causa 
causa:  est  causa  causati ;  do  but  agree  what  thing  or  things 
are  necessary  to  salvation,  and  if  hope  have  a  necessary 
influence  upon  these  things,  it  must  itself  be  in  the  way  to 
salvation  also.  And  if  it  be  productive  of  those  things,  it 
will  be  productive  of  salvation  too;  and  not  only  be  the 
cause  without  which  salvation  cannot  be,  but  by  which  it 
will  be. 

Now  it  is  very  plain  that  these  two  things  are  necessary 
to  salvation  : 

L  Thorough  conversion  ;  the  bringing  of  a  person  into 
a  state  of  grace  : — And, 

2.  Continual  perseverance  therein  unto  the  end.  Both 
these  are  necessary  to  salvation.  And  if  such  hope  as  we 
have  already  in  some  measure  described  to  you  be  neces- 
sary to  both  these,  it  must  be  necessary  to  salvation  too. 
And  that  is  it  which,  in  future  discourses,  I  shall  labour  to 
show  you  ;  that  hope  is  necessary  to  conversion  first,  and 
then  to  perseverance.  The  soul's  conversion  ;  its  turning 
to  God  in  Christ,  it  is  with  hope ;  it  is  not  the  act  of  a 
despairing  soul ;  it  cannot  be  ;  it  is  no  more  possible  for  a 
despairing  man  than  for  a  despairing  devil  to  repent  and 
turn  to  God,  and  to  close  with  Christ.  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  difference  of  the  law;  that  signifies  nothing  in  this 
case ;  but  I  speak  in  reference  to  the  complexion  of  the 
mind  and  spirit ;  and  in  respect  of  that,  despair  would  a.s 
much  keep  a  sinful  man  from  turning  to  God  through 
Christ,  as  it  doth  an  apostate  devil. 
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Rom.  viii.  24. 
We  are  saved  by  hope. 

That  which  I  proposed  to  you  in  discoursing  to  you  Irom 
this  passage  was,  1st,  to  show  what  hope  that  is  of  which 
this  is  said,  inasmuch  as  it  is  apparently  not  to  be  said  of 
all  hope.  There  is  a  hope  that  will  not  save.  There  is  a 
hope  that  will  destroy ;  and  to  that  head  we  have  already 
spoken.  We  have  shown  you  what  hope  it  is  not ;  and 
then  have  positively  showed  you  what  hope  it  is,  concern- 
ing which  this  is  spoken,  that  it  saves.     And  now, 

2.  Our  further  business  is  to  show  you  which  way  hope 
dolh  operate  towards  salvation,  or  what  influence  it  hath 
in  order  thereunto.  We  told  you  (entering  on  this  head 
last  time)  that  the  understanding  of  this  matter  will  depend 
upon  our  conceiving  aright  what  is  more  immediately  and 
certainly  necessary  to  salvation  ;  for  if  hope  will  be  found 
to  influence  such  t'hings  as  are  of  most  apparent  confessed 
necessitv  unto  salvation,  it  will  be  then  found  to  have  a 
necessary  influence  on  salvation  too.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
that  which  is  necessary,  it  must  be  itself  also  necessary. 
And  it  must  be  somewhat  in  itself  exceeding  great,  and  so 
that  needs  all  the  suitable  and  proper  influences  imagin- 
able to  bring  it  about,  that  shall  distinguish  them  that  are 
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saved  from  Iheni  who  shall  perish ;  or,  in  short,  the  things 
that  are  more  immediately  necessary  to  salvation,  must  he 
understood  to  be  very  great  things,  and  things  that  are 
not  to  be  wrought  at  an  easy  rate,  but  which  will  require 
the  help  and  concurrence  of  whatsoever  may  have  an  apt 
subserviency  thereto  ;  for  the  differences  of  them  that  are 
to  be  saved  from  them  that  will  be  finally  lost,  must  be  un- 
derstood to  be  fundamental  to  the  eternal  differences  of 
heaven  and  hell.  And  think  how  vastly  different  are  the 
states  of  men  hereafter,  who  shall  be  plunged  and  sunk 
into  an  abyss  of  wo  and  misery  to  eternity,  and  of  them 
who  shall  "be  eternally  rejoicing  and  exulting  in  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  felicity  and  glory. 

There  is  the  embryo  of  heaven  and  hell  in  the  very  hearts 
of  men  on  this  side  both  ;  and  therefore  the  differences 
must  be  vastly  great,  even  here  in  this  world,  between 
them  that  are  in  a  state  of  salvation  and  them  that  are  not 
in  that  state.  The  inhabitants  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  that 
comes  down  from  heaven,  they  make  up  the  community 
of  them  that  are  to  be  the  saved  ones,  as  was  noted  from 
that  21st  chapter  of  Revelations,  24th  verse ;  "  The  na- 
tions of  them  that  are  saved  do  walk  in  the  light  thereof" 
How  vastly  another  sort  of  men,  in  all  reason,  are  they  to 
be  from  the  rest  of  the  perishing  world,  who  are  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  common  ruin,  who,  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  perish  in  vindictive  flames,  are  to  be  caught  up 
in  the  clouds,  and  meet  their  Redeemer  in  the  air,  and  so 
be  for  ever  with  the  Lord !  How  vast  (I  say)  must  we 
suppose  the  differences  between  these  two  sorts  of  men, 
when  there  is  the  seed,  the  very  primordia  of  heaven  and 
hell,  the  very  beginnings  of  heaven  and  hell,  to  be  found 
on  earth  in  these  two  sorts  of  men !  Therefore  the  distinc- 
tion of  th«  saved  ones  must_be  great  and  eminent  from 
those  that  are  not  to  be  saved. 

And  what  is  their  distinction  I  have  generally  told  you 
already.  It  lies  in  these  two  things ;  in  thorough  regene- 
ration, or  conversion  to  God,  by  which  they  are  brought 
into  a  good  and  safe  state  at  first ;  and  then,  in  their  per- 
severance herein  unto  the  end. 

1.  They  are  such  as  are  "  born  from  heaven," — "  from 
above  ;"  and  the  expression  (John  iii.  3,  4.)  may  as  well 
be  read  "  born  from  above,"  as  "  born  again  ;"  they  are  a 
heaven-born  sort  of  men ;  a  community  of  persons  that  are 
all  of  a  divine  family, — of  the  family  of  God,  to  be  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Mo.st  High ;  not  by  adoption 
only,  as  if  their  sonship  were  no  more  than  a  relative 
thing;  but  by  regeneration  too,  which  is  a  real  thing,  and 
which  makes  an  internal  subjective  change,  the  greatest 
that  can  be  wrought  in  this  world  upon  the  subject  where 
it  hath  place.  By  that  regenerating  impression  on  them 
they  are  turned  to  God;  a  divine  touch  upon  their  spirits 
inclines  them  to  him ;  and  now  they  turn  to  him  with  all 
their  hearts  and  with  all  their  soiils.  By  being  turned 
they  turn;  passive  conversion  and  regeneration  are  the 
same  thing.  That  turning  influence  by  which  the  whole 
soul  is  brought  about  towards  God,  is  nothing  else  but  the 
regenerating  influence  that  puts  a  new  nature  into  them  ; 
for  it  is  not  a  violent  turn,  but  a  spontaneous  turn ;  a  turn 
from  the  inclination  of  that  new  nature  that  is  now  in 
them;  and  in  respect  of  this  communicated  divine  nature 
are  they  said  to  be  "  born  of  God,"  to  be  "  children  of 
the  Most  High  ;"  or  otherwise  (as  the  same  thing  is  ellip- 
tically  expressed)  "  they  are  of  God  ;" — "  we  are  of  God, 
and  the  whole  wo-^ld  lieth  in  wickedness,"  1  John  v.  19. 

2.  And  being  brought  into  this  state,  they  must  persevere 
in  it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  do  so;  "he  that 
endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved,"  Matt.  xxiv.  13.  "  They 
that  are  born  of  God  must  overcome  the  world  ;"  v/hich, 
indeed,  some  way  or  other,  sums  up  all  the  enemy's  power 
that  they  are  to  contend  with ;  for  the  great  destroyer  of 
souls  tempts  men  by  this  world,  and  their  own  flesh  is 
tempted  by  it;  so  that,  take  one  of  that  ternary  of  ene- 
mies, and  you  take  them  altogetlier.  They  cannot  be  se- 
vered ;  and  he  that  is  born  of  God  must  overcome  these ; 
in  overcoming  one,  he  must  overcome  all  of  this  ternary  of 
enemies,  these  adversary  powers;  and,  overcoming,  shall 
sit  down  with  Christ  on  his  throne,  as  he  overcame,  and  is 
"sat  down  with  his  Father  upon  his  throne."  They  are  such, 
as,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  honour, 
and   glory,  and  immortality,"  till  they  actually  "obtain 


everlasting  life,"  Rom.  ii.  7.  And  they  are  to  continue 
believing,  which  sums  up  the  whole  of  that  duty  which  the 
Gospel  makes  necessary  to  salvation,  till  they  actually  re- 
ceive "the  end  of  their  failh,  the  salvation  of  their  souls," 
1  Peter  i.  9.  "  They  must  not  be  of  them  that  draw 
back  to  perdition,  but  of  them  that  believe,  to  the  saving 
of  their  souls,"  Heb.  x.  last  verse. 

Both  these  are  of  most  absolute  necessity  to  being  saved. 
This  is  plain,  and  out  of  all  question  ;  and  they  are  neces- 
sary to  salvation  two  ways,  both  of  them,  as  in  their  own 
nature  they  do  dispose  and  suit  the  soul  for  the  heavenly 
state  ;  both  for  the  work,  and  for  the  felicity  of  it.  If  it 
were  possible  that  one  should  come  unchanged,  uncon- 
verted, and  unrenewed  into  heaven,  what  an  exotic  thing 
would  he  be  there  1  He  could  have  no  business  there; 
there  is  nothing  there  to  he  done  that  he  could  do  ;  there 
is  nothing  there  to  be  enjoyed  that  he  could  enjoy.  Sup- 
pose one  in  heaven,  that  were  no  lover  of  God,  that  can 
take  no  pleasure  in  the  Divine  presence,  that  hath  nothing 
in  him  of  the  Divine  image,  what  could  he  do  there  1  And 
if  we  could  suppose  the  wisdom  of  heaven  to  do  so  inapt  a 
thing  as  to  admit  him  thither,  to  what  purpose  wonld  it  be  1 
Therefore,  upon  the  account  of  internal,  subjective  quali- 
fication, both  these  are  necessary. 

1.  There  must  be  a  new  nature  given,  that  such  a  one 
be  regenerate,  born  of  God,  turned  unto  him  with  the 
whole  heart  and  soul.  And  that  there  be  a  new  creation 
raised  up  in  him,  to  attemper  and  suit  him  to  the  heavenly 
state  ;  that  is,  that  there  be  (as  it  were)  the  epitome  of  a 
new  world,  new  heavens,  and  a  ncAV  earth,  in  that  soul 
which  is  designed  for  that  blessed  state  above.  A  new 
creation  is  to  rise  up,  which  is  to  top  heaven,  to  wit,  to  lift 
up  its  head  into  heaven,  and  a  blessed  eternity.  That  work 
is  to  be  wrought  in  him  that  is  a  congenerous  thing  unto 
heaven ;  "  He  that  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him,  (saith  our  Lord,)  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that 
I  shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing 
up  into  eternal  life,"  John  iv.  14.  The  regenerate  frame 
and  nature  is  so  much  akin  to  heaven,  that  in  nature  and 
kind  they  are  not  different  things ;  and  so  there  can  no 
man  ever  come  into  heaven,  that  hath  not  somewhat  of 
heaven  aforehand  come  into  him.  He  must  have  the 
kingdom  of  God,  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  within  him, 
which  consists  of  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  (Rom.  xiv.)  which  are  the  very  primordia  of  heaven : 
righteousness,  universal  rectitude ;  and  peace,  universal 
tranquillity  resulting  from  most  perfect  and  unexceptiona- 
ble order  ;  and  then  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  state  now 
taking  place,  that  consists  of  "  fulness  of  joy,  and  plea- 
sures for  evermore,"  Psalm  xvi.  last  verse.  All  these  to- 
gether are  inchoate  heaven,  and  so  must,  in  the  work  of 
regeneration  and  conversion,  be  inwrought  into  the  soul, 
to  prepare  and  qualify  it  internally  and  subjectively  for  sal- 
vation, or  the  heavenly  state,  which  is  all  one.     And  then, 

2.  Perseverance  is  equally  necessary  upon  the  same  ac- 
ccmnt,  and  for  the  same  purpo.se,  under  that  very  notion  ; 
for,  if  it  were  necessary  that  such  a  thing  should  be,  to 
qualify  such  and  such  as  subjects  for  the  heavenly  state,  it 
must  be,  for  the  same  reason,  necessary  to  continue  and 
remain.  This  seed  of  regeneration  must  abide ;  it  must 
continue  even  to  the  very  last;  for  the  soul  is  not  qualified 
for  the  heavenly  state  by  what  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago,  but  by  what  it  is  when  it  comes  into  it ;  when  it  comes 
actually  to  possess  it,  and  partake  of  it. 

And  then,  both  these  are  necessary,  not  only  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  as  internal  qualifications  of  the  subject ; 
but  they  are  also  necessary  as  things  required  by  the  tenor 
of  the  evangelical  law  of  grace,  which  entitleth  none  to 
heaven  but  those  that  are  regenerate  ;  those  that  are  born 
of  God ;  and  those  that,  being  so,  do  continue  adhering 
and  cleaving  to  him  to  the  very  end ;  that  is,  those  (as 
was  said  before)  who  do  believe  in  the  very  saving  of  their 
souls. 

And  you  must  consider  here,  that  this  second  necessity 
of  both  these  things,  arising  from  the  Gospel  constitution, 
or  the  constitution  of  the  evangelical  covenant,  or  the  law 
of  grace,  it  comes  in  this  kind  to  supervene  and  to  be  su- 
peradded to  the  other;  to  wit,  considering  salvation  at 
length  as  the  effect  of  the  Gospel  grant ;  for  it  is  not 
merely  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  natural  product,  (though 
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you  say  spiritually  natural,  or  you  mean  so,  it  is  not  to 
be  considered  under  thai  notion,  (though  it  is  partly  to  be 
considered  under  it,)  but  it  is  withal  to  be  considered  under 
the  notion  of  a  gilt.  "  The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  It  is  not  a  mere  natural 
product,  nor  the  product  of  the  divane  nature,  the  spiritual, 
the  holy  nature,  that  is  wrought  into  the  soul.  It  is  not 
(I  say)  merely  such  a  natural  production,  but  it  is  to  be 
considered  morally  too,  as  the  effect  of  a  free  donation. 
And  being  so  a  given  thing,  a  thing  conferred,  then  it 
must  be  understood  to  be  conferred  upon  the  donor's  own 
terms,  the  terms  that  he  chooseth,  that  he  is  pleased  him- 
self to  enact  and  appoint.  And  these  terms  are  those  terms 
which  I  have  told  you  of  already;  "except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God;" — "ex- 
cept ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  yc 
cannot  be  saved  ;"  and  (as  was  told  you  before)  "  he  that 
endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved."  And  the 
righteous  Judge  of  all  the  world,  "  who  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  works;"  (Rom.  ii  6.)  "he 
hath  determined  this,  that  to  them  that  by  patient  contin- 
uance in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immor- 
tality," he  will  give  "eternal  life  ;"  and  for  the  rest,  "to 
those  that  obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness, 
indignation  and  wrath." 

So  far  it  was  necessary  to  clear  to  you  the  immediate 
requisites  to  salvation,  these  two  summarily,  conversion 
and  perseverance.  And  now,  hereupon,  I  am  to  evince 
to  you,  that  hope  hath  an  influence  upon  both  these  ;  that 
a  man  would  never  turn  to  God  if  it  were  not  from  the  in- 
fluence of  hope ;  and  that  being  turned,  he  would  never 
walk  with  God  to  the  end,  never  cleave  to  God  to  the  last, 
if  it  were  not  still  from  the  influence  of  hope. 

I  hope  you  have  all  so  much  of  Gospel  understanding 
with  you,  as  to  think,  that  the  asserting  such  and  such  a 
means  as  necessary,  doth  not  make  the  end  less  necessary. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  the  end  (eternal  salvation)  is  less 
certain,  because  such  means  have  a  certain  subserviency 
thereto;  for  he  that  hath  appointed  the  end  hath  appoint- 
ed the  means  too,  and  settled  the  connexion  between 
them  ;  that  is,  that  there  shall  be  such  faith,  such  a  new 
creature,  such  holiness  ;  and  these  shall  be  continued  and 
maintained  till  the  end  be  attained  ;  and  the  end  shall  be 
attained  hereupon.  The  necessary  subserviency  of  such 
means  doth  not  make  the  end  less  certain ;  but  more  ra- 
tionally certain,  more  certain  to  us,  more  evident  to  us, 
when  we  see  the  way  chalked  out  more  plainly  that  leads 
to  it,  and  in  which  it  is  brought  about.  I  say,  that  no- 
thing is  plainer,  than  that  both  these  are  brought  about  by 
the  influence  of  hope ;  both  the  soul's  first  conversion  and 
turning  to  God,  and  its  continuance  and  perseverance  to 
the  end.  And,  that  I  may  evince  the  influence  of  hope  as 
to  both  these,  with  the  more  clearness,  there  is  somewhat 
that  I  must  premise  to  make  my  way  the  clearer  thereto. 
That  is, 

1.  That  God,  in  his  dealings  with  the  souls  of  men  in 
order  to  salvation,  doth  work  very  much  upon  a  natural 
principle  of  self-love  in  them.  I  say,  that  in  order  to  the 
saving  of  souls,  God,  in  his  dealing  with  them,  doth  very 
much  apply  himself  to  a  principle  of  natural  self-love.  This 
is  plain,  and  out  of  all  question.  And  the  precepts,  with 
their  sanctions,  (the  great  instruments  that  he  works  and 
moves  them  by,)  do  all  suppose  it.  The  great  Gospel  pre- 
cept, "believing  in  the  Son  of  God,"  with  its  sanction 
admixt,  doth  plainly  suppose  it.  "  Go,  preach  this  Gos- 
pel to  every  nation." — What  is  this  for  ?  In  order  to  be- 
lieving in  general.  What  is  the  sanction  annexed  to  this 
precept"? — "  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved;  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned."  These  are  direct  applica- 
tions to  the  principle  of  self-love.  What  can  either  of  these 
signify  by  w^ay  of  argument,  but  as  they  do  accommodate 
this  principle,  and  are  some  way  suited  thereunto'?  What 
doth  it  weigh  to  tell  such  a  one,  You  shall  be  saved  if  you 
believe  with  a  true  Gospel  faith,  if  he  do  not  love  himself; 
if  he  have  no  love  for  his  own  souH  And  what  doth  it 
weigh  to  tell  such  an  one,  If  you  do  not  believe  you  shall 
be  damned,  if  he  love  nit  his  own  soul,  if  he  care  not 
what  becomes  of  his  soul  1  Nothing  is  plainer,  than  that 
God  doth  apply  himself  to  the  natural  principle  of  self- 
ove  in  us,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  us  about  the  afiairs 
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of  our  salvation  and  eternal  well-being.  What  are  heavea 
and  hell  laid  in  open  view  before  us  for,  in  so  much  amia- 
bleness,  and  in  so  much  terror,  but  to  move  this  principle 
of  self-love  1     And  then  I  would  premise, 

2.  Supposing  the  principle  of  self-love,  the  end  that  every 
one  must  design  thereupon  must  suit  and  answer  that 
principle.  And  thereupon  it  will  be  consequent,  that  he 
who  is  to  be  saved  must  be  made  to  design  his  own  salva- 
tion ;  which  also  the  plainest  and  greatest  Gospel  principles 
do  most  significantly  and  manifestly  hold  forth  to  us  as 
matter  of  indispensable  duty ;  that  is,  that  we  are  to  design 
our  own  salvation  ;  lo  "  work  out  our  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling ;"  what  doth  that  signify  else  ?  what 
doth  it  signify  less  1  "  Give  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
and  election  sure  ;" — "  .strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  ;" 
be  ye  in  agonies  in  order  to  it ;  that  is  the  English  of  (hat 
expression.  If  the  principle  of  self-love  is  to  be  set  on 
work  ;  and  if,  from  that  principle,  our  own  salvation  is  to 
be  designed  as  our  end;  then  it  will  be  most  apparently 
consequent,  that  the  hope  of  attaining  our  end,  must  needs 
be  the  great  influencing  thing  upon  us,  in  reference  to 
whatsoever  is  necessary  thereunto.     And  so,  ■    , 

3.  The  whole  business  of  conversion  we  must  under- 
stand to  be  influenced  by  hope,  upon  the  supposal  that  the 
person  that  now  lies  under  the  converting  Mork,  is  all  the 
while  designing  his  own  salvation.  And  here  my  business 
is,  and  will  be,  to  let  you  see  how  the  many  things  that  are 
incident,  and  do  fall  in  together  in  the  business  of  a  man's 
serious  and  thorough  conversion  and  turning  to  God,  must 
be  understood  to  be  influenced  by  hope  throughout.  The 
turning  soul  is,  in  its  turning,  a  hoping  soul,  and  would 
never  turn  if  it  did  not  hope  ;  because  it  hopes,  therefore  it 
turns.  The  Divine  Spirit  works  all,  (it  is  true,)  but  it 
works  accommodately  and  suitably  to  our  nature,  to  the 
reasonable  intelligent  nature  in  which  it  works.  Do  but 
consider  the  plain  and  great  things  that  are  carried  in  this 
turning,  when  the  soul  hath  received  the  impression,  or 
doth  now  actually  receive  the  impression  from  God  that 
turns  it ;  and  see  how  manifest  it  is,  that  the  influence  of 
hope  runs  into  eveiy  one.     As, 

(1.)  In  this  turn  wrought  upon  the  soul  there  is  convic- 
tion of  sin,  (as  is  obvious  to  every  one,)  ac.companied  many 
times  with  very  great  terrors,  which  have  much  participa- 
tion even  of  hell  in  them,  an  affinity  with  it,  a  nearness  to 
it.  The  soul  in  order  to  its  being  raised  and  brought  as 
high  as  heaven,  is  first  (as  it  were)  dipped  into  hell,  brought 
as  near  hell  as  it  can  come  without  being  plunged  and 
irrecoverably  lost  and  swallowed  up  of  it.  And  you  must 
consider  the  soul  as  an  apprehensive  thing  all  the  while. 
You  must  consider  the  Divine  Spirit  working  upon  an 
intelligent,  rational  subject,  in  this  its  descent.  The  soul 
descends  with  open  eyes,  and  it  descends  with  a  kind  of 
consent,  let  me  go  down  and  visit  my  own  deserved  portion 
and  lot.  It  descends  an  apprehensive  thing,  an  open-e3-ed 
thing,  and  voluntarily;  there  is  a  voluntariness  in  it ;  but 
that  there  could  never  be  if  there  were  no  hope.  I  am 
content  to  go  down  and  descend  even  to  the  verv  brink 
and  verge  of  the  infernal  pit ;  but  I  go  down  with  hope, 
that  God  will  not  plunge  me  in  it;  that  he  will  not  lose 
me,  and  let  me  be  swallowed  up  there ;  even  while  it  is 
beset  with  amazing  terrors,  they  are  not  the  terrors  of  total 
despair,  then  it  were  to  be  turned  into  a  mere  devil ;  total 
despair  would  make  it  so.  But  though  there  may  be  so 
great  fear,  the  soul  seems  it  may  be,  to  itself,  a  composition 
of  fear;  there  is,  however,  a  secret  influence  of  hope; 
though  he  shake  me  over  hell,  he  will  not  throw  me  into 
it;  he  will,  in  mercy  to  my  soul,  "save  me  from  going 
down  into  the  pit  :"  while  it  is  convinced,  it  hopes ;  and 
the  more  it  hopes  the  more  easily  it  admits  of  conviction  ; 
As  vile  a  wretch  as  I  am,  as  any  representation  could  make 
me,  I  hope  God  v.ill  not  utterly  cast  me  off.  The  convic- 
tions that  are  accompanied  with  terror  are  not  accom- 
panied with  hope  ;  it  is  undespairing  terror. 

(2.)  There  is  in  this  converting  work  deep  and  serious 
humiliation,  which  is  a  further  thingthan  mere  conviction 
of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  deserts  of  it;  which  hath  for 
its  seat  and  subject  of  it,  the  heart,  a  tender  heart,  a  re- 
lenting heart,  a  broken,  melting  heart.  This  is  carried  in 
the  work  of  conversion;  but  this  can  never  be  without 
hope.     All  the  terror  in  the  world  will  never  melt  a  soul, 
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but  hope  will.  Hope  makes  it  to  dissolve,  makes  it  to 
rdeal ;  he  puts  his  mouth  in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may 
be  hope,  Lam.  iii.  29.  Is  there  hope  for  me  1— then  I  care 
not  how  low  I  lie ;  then  let  me  humble  myself  to  the 
lowest  that  is  possible  at  the  footstool  of  the  mercy-seat ; 
for  I  see  there  is  hope  for  me.  Despair  would  harden  the 
heart,  and  render  it  as  a  rock,  impenetrable,  inflexible. 
But  hope  makes  it  to  melt  and  dissolve.  There  is  the 
greatest  horror  (to  be  sure)  in  hell  itself,  where  there  is  the 
most  absolute  perfect  de.spair;  and  so  that  fire,  even  the 
fire  of  the  infernal  pit,  that  scorches,  that  enrages,  that  ex- 
s.-perates,  that  enflames  the  soul  with  enmity,  malignity, 
and  hatred  against  the  very  Author  of  its  being.  But  it  is 
another  kind  of  lire  that  melts.  Hell  fire  will  scorch,  but 
i!  will  not  melt.  It  is  the  spirit  of  divine  love  in  the  Gos- 
pel that  only  melts;  and  if  it  melts  it  gives  ground  of 
hope,  as  God  is  revealed  reconcileable  and  willing  to  be  at 
peace.  When  the  Gospel  saith  so,  and  the  Spirit  breathes 
in  that  Gospel,  and  declares  to  the  soul  immediately,  God 
is  reconcileable;  now  is  the  heart  clothed  with  shame  and 
confusion,  and  lies  low  in  self-abasement,  even  to  the  very 
lowest  it  can  lay  itself;  "  that  thou  mayest  be  ashamed 
and  confounded,  and  never  open  thy  mouth  any  more, 
because  of  thy  shame,  when  I  am  pacified  towards  thee 
for  all  that  thou  hast  done,  saith  the  Lord,"  Ezek.  xvi. 
latter  end.  That  is,  when  I  have  shown  thee  how  willing 
I  am  to  be  reconciled,  revealed  myself  so  pacifiable,  re- 
concileable, and  given  thee  hope  of  pardon,  mercy,  and 
grace,  then  shalt  thou  be  ashamed  and  confounded,  and 
never  open  thy  mouth  any  more,  because  of  thy  shame, 
when  I  have  discovered  myself  so  placable  towards  thee, 
and  so  willing  to  be  reconciled.     And  again, 

(3.)  There  is  in  this  converting  work,  a  mortification 
endured  and  undergone,  even  of  the  most  connatural  cor- 
ruptions and  evil  inclinations.  The  soul  endures  the  cut- 
ting off  the  right  hand  and  the  right  foot,  and  putting  out 
the  right  eye;  and  submits  to  the  command,  Ure,  Seca,  as 
that  Father  is  brought  in  saying,  Lord,  burn  me,  wound 
me,  cut  me,  so  thou  wilt  but  save  me!  I  matter  it  not. 
What?  cutting  off  the  ricjht  hands  and  feet,  and  plucking 
out  the  right  eyes  1 — this  would  never  be  endured  if  it 
were  not  for  hope.  Here  is  in  this  turn  a  denial  of  all 
ungodliness  and  "worldly  lusts  whatsoever,  under  the  in- 
struction of  grace,  under  the  instruction  of  that  grace, 
which  appears  bringing  salvation,  and  that  teaches  us  this 
denial  of  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts.  And  how, 
and  in  what  way"? — "  Looking  for  the  blessed  hope,  and 
the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ."  While  I  yield  and  submit  to  such  things 
as  these,  to  be  pulled  away  from  all  ungodliness,  and  to 
h  ;ve  all  my  worldly  lusts  torn  from  me,  it  is  in  the  con- 
templation of  that  blessed  hope.  Oh,  how  comfortably 
shall  I  behold  Christ,  and  will  he  behold  me,  who  have 
endured  all  this  for  his  pleasure  !  The  pleasures  of  sin  are 
abandoned,  which  are  but  for  a  season.  And  why  ? — Be- 
cause there  is  an  eye  had  to  the  recompense  of  the  reward  ; 
and  because  that  faith  begins  now  to  take  hold  of  the  soul, 
that  is,  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  Heb.  xi.  I. 
compared  with  what  is  mentioned  in  the  26th  and  27lh 
verses.     And  again, 

(4.)  There  is  in  tliis  work  of  conversion  a  forsaking  of 
all  the  world  ;  that  is  the  term  the  soul  turns  from,  when 
God  is  the  term  it  turns  unto  ;  a  forsaking  of  all  this  world, 
as  a  most  despicable  thing,  a  composition  of  idols;  and 
what  have  I  to  do  with  idols "?  saith  the  turning,  the  return- 
ing soul.  What  have  I  any  more  to  do  with  them  1  "  Love 
not  the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world  ;  if  any  man  love 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,"  1  John  ii. 
15.  And  what  can  make  a  man  abandon  a  thing  he  hath 
loved,  but  the  hope  of  a  better? — I  shall  meet  with  some- 
thing better,  something  that  will  be  a  rich  compensation 
for  all  that  I  abandon  and  throw  away.  We  find  those 
converts  to  whom  the  apostle  Peter  writes  his  first  epistle, 
that  they  were  thrown  out  of  all  for  Christ  and  the  Go.s- 
pel's  sake  ;  elect  strangers,  scattered  throughout  the  several 
quarters  of  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  and  wherever 
else  scattered  they  were  ;  driven  from  their  own  home  and 
inheritance.  And  how  came  they  to  yield  to  ail  this;  to 
quit  all  they  had  in  this  world,  and  betake  themselves  to 
wandering "?  Why,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  You  have 


"been  begotten  (saith  the  apostle)  to  a  lively  hope  through 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inhe- 
ritance incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away." 
This  was  in  their  very  regeneration ;  this  was  among  their 
natulitia,  the  principles  of  their  birth,  their  new  divine 
birih.  A  certain  hope  of  better  things  than  they  were  to 
lose  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel.  They  were 
to  lose  all  their  earthly  inheritance  ;  no  matter  for  that, 
"  we  are  begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope"  of  such  an  inhe- 
ritance ;  and  we  shall  be  kept  to  it, — "  kept  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God  through  faith  to  salvation  ;"  as  there  it  fol- 
lows in  the  same  context.     And, 

(5.)  Here  must  be  in  this  work  of  conversion  a  serious, 
solemn  taking  of  God  for  our  God,  when  the  soul  is  so  fai 
loosened  and  unhinged  from  sin,  and  from  this  world,  to 
which  it  did  cleave  by  sinful  inclination.  Then  are  things 
so  prepared  and  made  ready  for  its  unitive  closure  wiFh 
that  great  object,  from  whom  it  hath  injuriously  withheld 
itself  all  this  while  ;  and  unto  whom,  out  of  the  state  of 
apostacy,  it  must  now  betake  itself,  and  is  now  betaking 
itself.  Now  having  thrown  ofl'  this  world,  and  being 
loosened,  and  saving  myself,  by  the  help  and  power  of  thy 
grace,  from  the  bands  and  cords  of  my  own  iniquity,  I 
come,  blessed  God,  to  accept  of,  and  unite  with  thee,  to 
take  thee  for  my  Lord  and  my  God.  Here  is  the  term  to 
which  the  soul  turns,  when  sin  and  the  world  were  the 
terms  from  which  it  did  turn.  But  now,  I  pray,  do  any  of 
you  think  that  a  soul  ever  took  God  for  its  God  with  de- 
spair 1 — or  doth  it  ever  take  God  for  its  God  without  hope  1 
To  be  without  God,  and  with  ut  hope,  they  come  together ; 
and  to  be  with  God,  and  with  hope,  must  parineam  be 
joined  together  too.  "Ye  are  without  hrist  and  without 
God  in  the  world,"  (saith  the  apostle  to  the  Ephesians,  re- 
ferring to  their  natural  unconverted  state,  Ephes.  ii.  12.) 
when  the  case  herein  is  changed,  that  the  soul  is  no  longer 
without  God,  then  it  is  no  longer  without  hope.  It  would 
be  without  God,  if  it  still  were  without  hope  ;  but  it  having 
conceived  a  hope,  that  God  is  graciously  and  most  con- 
descendingly willing  to  be  embraced  by  such  a  poor 
wretched  thing  as  I  am,  he  will  permit  himself  to  be  em- 
braced ;  I  hope  he  will,  I  say  ;  because  it  hopes,  therefore 
it  chooses,  therefore  it  accepts  him,  therefore  it  takes  him. 
This  God  shall  be  my  God ;  he  takes  him  under  hope ;  he 
covenants  with  him  under  hope. 

You  see  how  the  case  was  with  apostate  Israel ;  they 
were  gone  off  from  God,  and  he  threw  them  off,  when  he 
abandoned  them  to  the  captivity.  Well,  he  hath,  at  length, 
gracious  inclinations  towards  them,  and  within  the  ap- 
pointed limits  of  time  revisitelh  them,  releaseth  them,  and 
bringeth  them  back  into  their  own  land.  And  then  the 
great  assembly  of  them,  in  the  posture  of  penitents,  (as  you 
read  in  the  tenth  of  Ezra,)  is  gathered  together  ;  and  the 
result  is,  "  Come,  now,  and  let  us  make  a  covenant  with 
God."  They  are  for  covenanting  with  him ;  they  have  a 
mind  to  have  this  God  for  their  God  again.  But  how  is 
this  introduced!  Now,  because  "there  is  hope  in  Israel 
concerning  this  thing,"  therefore  let  us  make  a  covenant ; 
since  there  is  hope,  let  us  do  this  ;  since  there  is  still  some 
ground  for  hope,  that  God  is  taking  up  the  controversy, 
and  will  not  abandon  us  finally,  and  quite  throw  us  off, 
and  cast  us  away  from  being  his  people;  "because  there 
is  hope  in  Israel  concerning  this  thing,  therefore  let  us 
make  a  covenant."  Every  particular  soul,  upon  its  return 
to  God,  hath  in  it  the  epitome  of  this  very  case;  I  have 
been  a  wanderine  wretch,  a  revolted  creature,  an  apostate 
rebel;  God  hath  discovered  himself,  however,  placable  and 
willing  of  my  return,  and  that  1  strike  a  covenant  with 
him  anew;  and  he  hath  published  this  to  be  the  tenor  of 
his  covenant,  "  I  will  be  your  God  ;"  and  I  am  to  give  my 
consent  to  it,  and  take  him  hereupon  for  my  God.  Now 
this  (I  say)  the  soul  only  doth  because  there  is  hope;  I 
will  make  a  covenant  because  I  see  there  is  hope  in  this 
thing.  If  I  make  none,  I  am  lost ;  if  I  do  not  covenant.  1 
am  undone ;  if  I  will  be  still  a  stranger  to  God,  there  is  no 
way  but  to  periih.  But  because  there  is  hope  I  will  cove- 
nant, I  will  take  him  for  my  God  ;  because  there  is  hope 
he  will  accept  a  poor  returning  soul.     And, 

(6.)  In  this  work  of  conv^ersion  there  must  be  an  abso- 
lute self-denial,  self-abnegation,  and  abandoning  oneself. 
This  is  the  plain  state  of  the  case ;  conversion  being  tha^ 
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by  which  the  soul  enters  into  the  Christian  state  of  disci- 
pleship  to  Christ;  and  Christ  himself  hath  determined  the 
matter ;  '  Except  a  man  deny  himself,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple  ;"  he  can  be  no  disciple  of  mine  except  he  deny 
himself;  because  Christ's  business  with  all  that  he  chris- 
tianizeth,  that  he  admits  and  takes  to  be  his  disciples,  is 
but  to  lake  and  lead  them  back  to  God :  and  that  the}'  are 
never  capable  of  till  he  takes  them  oif  from  their  rival  god. 
Self  is  their  rival  god  ;  and  in  this  converting  work  the 
soul  must  abandon  itself,  must  deny  itself,  so  as  no  longer 
to  live  according  to  its  own  will,  as  its  rule  ;  nor  for  its 
own  interest,  as  its  end.  I  am  to  live  (saith  the  soul)  a  self- 
governed,  a  self-designing  creature  no  longer.  I  told  you 
before  of  a  very  lawful  and  necessary  self-love  ;  that  is,  a 
love  to  a  man's  soul,  and  a  true  desire  of  his  own  felicity; 
but  that  self  that  is  to  be  denied  is  a  carnal  self,  a  brutal 
self,  that  is  now  become  ourselves,  become  the  whole  of 
us;  and  so  it  comes  to  this  with  every  returning  toul;  I 
am  not  I ;  Ego  non  sum  Ego.  There  is  a  self  (o  which  it 
doth  adhere,  and  there  is  a  self  the  which  it  doth  abandon 
and  forsake ;  but,  through  (he  influence  of  hope,  because 
I  have  hope  in  losing  myself,  I  shall  find  myself;  because 
I  have  hope,  that,  in  throwing  away  this  base,  sordid  self, 
I  shall  find  and  gain  a  rich  glorious  hope,  self-conformed 
to  the  Divine  likeness;  and,  finally,  made  happy  in  him. 
Therefore  I  endure  such  severities  as  these ;  and  I  do  en- 
dure all  in  hope. 

Here  is  in  all  this  sowing  to  the  Spirit,  which  sowing  re- 
quires the  breaking  up  the  fallow  ground  beforehand,  and 
the  tearing  out  of  weeds  and  roots,  that  did  infest.  And 
this  is  in  order  to  such  sowing  to  the  Spirit,  and  that  is  with 
expectation  of  reaping  of  the  Spirit  what  shall  be  suitable 
to  it;  and  "they  that  sow  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit 
reap  life  everlasting."  But  now  you  know,  (as  the  apostle 
teacheth  us  to  conceive,  and  to  speak  elsewhere  upon  an- 
other account,)  every  one  "that  soweth,  soweth  in  hope  ; 
and  he  that  plougheth,  plougheth  in  hope,"  that  he  maybe 
partaker  of  his  hope,  1  Cor.  ix.  10.  When  I  give  over 
sowing  to  my  own  flesh,  pleasing  and  indulging  of  that, 
and  begin  to  sow  to  the  Spirit,  as  my  ploughing  before 
was  ploughing  in  hope,  my  sowing  now  is  sowing  in  hope. 
I  would  neither  plough  or  sow,  but  only  in  hope  ;  so  it 
is  in  a  spiritual  sense.     And  hereupon, 

(7.)  There  is  in  this  work  of  conversion,  a  giving  one- 
self up  quite  unto  God,  absolutely  to  be  his:  )'ou  have 
taken  him  to  be  yours ;  you  abandon  self  thereupon,  and 
therewithal;  and  now  you  give  up  yourself  tobe  his.  And 
is  this  an  act  of  despair,  when  a  man  gives  up  himself  to 
Godi  "Yield  yourselves  unto  God  as  those  that  are  alive 
from  the  dead,"  as  the  charge  is,  Rom.  vi.  13.  Is  this 
giving  or  yielding  ourselves  to  God  a  yielding  oneself  to 
perish  1 — or  is  this  the  act  of  a  despairing  soul,  when  it 
saith,  I  will  be  the  Lord's  1  Though  he  saith,  absolutely. 
Let  him  do  with  me  what  he  will,  yet  it  always  appre- 
hends he  will  not  destroy  me.  When  I  yield  myself  to 
him,  when  I  put  myself  into  his  hands  by  my  own  act 
and  deed,  by  my  free  and  voluntary  surrender,  I  know 
he  will  never  destroy  what  I  so  voluntarily  resign.  And 
again, 

(8.)  There  is  hereupon  a  resolution  of  walking  in  the 
way  of  holiness;  I  have  chosen  the  way  of  truth;  that  I 
will  do  whatever  it  cost  me.  And  this  cannot  be  Kit  in 
hope  neither.  I  shall  find  a  pleasure  in  this  way,  though 
it  seem  uncouth  at  the  first ;  I  shall  find  safety  in  it  at 
length,  at  the  latter  end.  Because  I  hope,  therefore  I 
choose.     And  there  is,  hereupon, 

(9.)  An  abandoning  of  all  associates  that  any  have  united 
themselves  with  in  an  evil  wa}' ;  a  forsaking  of  them  all ; 
a  breaking  off  from  them.  They  that  have  been  my  com- 
panions in  wickedness  shall  be  my  companions  no  longer, 
unless  they  will  accompany  me  in  the  ways  of  God.  This 
cannot  be  but  in  hope.  There  is  an  irksomeness  in  it. 
Darting  with  those  with  whom  we  had  all  pleasantness  of 
wit  and  raillery,  and  a  delicious  conversation,  according  to 
the  gusts  and  relishes  of  impure  imagination.  And  these 
relishes  cannot  be  Ibrsaken  and  abandoned,  but  upon  the 
hopes  of  better.  Now  I  shall  be  the  associate  of  the 
b  essed  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  by 
baptismal  vow  I  have  been  given  up,  and  to  whom  now 
*  Preached  April  26th,  1691. 


also  I  have  afresh  given  up  myself.  Those  that  know,  not 
only  what  it  is  to  leave  the  wa.ys  of  sin,  but  their  accom- 
plices in  wickedness,  do  know  withal  that  there  is  difficulty 
in  it,  to  which  they  need  this  powerful  inducement  of 
hope,  that  there  will  be  that  at  length  which  will  recom- 
pense and  make  up  all  to  me. 
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J  Rom.  viii.  24. 

Wc  are  saved  by  hope. 

There  is  one  and  a  main  thing  yet  behind,  which  I 
reserved  to  the  last  place,  because  there  is  most  to  be  said 
to  it.     That  is, 

(10.)  That  in  this  converting  work  there  is  a  solemn 
closure  with  Christ;  a  passing  quite  into  a  vital  union 
with  him,  so  as  that  the  soul  comes  thereby  to  be  in  him, 
and  Christ  comes  to  be  in  the  soul.  And  this  transaction 
could  never  be  brought  about  but  under  hope.  Christ  will 
never  come  to  be  in  that  united  slate  with  you  by  your 
own  consent  and  choice,  if  he  were  not  eyed  b}'  you  under 
this  notion,  "  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory;"  Christ  is  to 
be  mine,  as  my  great  hope,  for  eternity,  and  another  world. 
And  this  transaction  and  contracting  with  Christ  I  reserv- 
ed to  the  last  place,  not  as  if  it  were  the  last  in  time  in  the 
great  work  of  conversion,  but  as  that  which  I  design  to 
speak  more  largely  unto. 

As  for  the  method  and  order  wherein  all  these  mentioned 
things  lie  to  one  another,  and  wherein  the}' may  be  efl^ected 
and  wrought  in  the  souls  of  men,  it  may  vary,  and  not  be 
always  the  same.  Some  thoughts  may  be  injected  into 
some  minds  first,  and  others  first  into  others.  And  though 
suitable  and  correspondent  impressions  be  made  according 
to  injections  of  thoughts,  yet  the  Spirit  doth  not  always 
keep  one  way;  though  some  things  must,  in  their  own 
nature,  precede,  yet  there  is  certainly  an  intention  of 
an  end  always  before  the  use  of  the  means.  With  all 
rational  agents  and  movements  the  end  must  be  propound 
ed  that  they  design  for;  and  then  the  way  taken  that  is 
accommodated  to  that  end.  And  so  the  eye  of  the  soul 
must  be  towards  God  finally ;  first,  as  him  that  I  am  to 
return  to,  and  then  come  to  a  closure  with  him,  in  whom 
he  only  is  accessible.  In  reference  to  that,  singly  con- 
sidered, that  peculiar  method  is  observed,  though  there  are 
other  things  that  have  been  mentioned  which  may  partly 
precede  and  partly  follow. 

But  this  is  that  I  would  now  insist  upon,  and  make 
out  to  you,  that  as  in  the  work  of  conversion  and  regene- 
ration, the  soul  is  brought  to  an  agreement  with  the  Son  of 
God,  as  the  Redeemer,  Saviour,  and  Ruler  of  sinners ;  so 
it  is  brought  lo  this  by  the  influence  and  power  of  hope; 
and  it  could  never  come  to  this  agreement  with  Christ 
otherwise,  but  as  its  hope  doth  influence  it  hereunto. 
Most  plain  it  is,  that,  wheresoever  a  work  of  conversion 
is  brought  about,  and  any  do  become  Christians,  indeed, 
they  are  brought  into  Christ,  they  are  brought  to  have  an 
in-being  in  Christ,  (as  the  Scripture  phrase  is,  and  that  we 
must  keep  to,  and  labour  to  understand  the  mind  and 
meaning  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  it,)  Christ  is  nothing  to 
us,  till  we  be  in  him;  "Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
sanctification,  and  redemption,"  1  Cor.  i.  30.  That  is,  he 
is  every  thing  to  us  that  our  case  requires  and  needs,  if 
once  we  be  in  him ;  and  nothing  if  we  be  not  in  him  • 
whereas  we  are  foolish  creatures,  he  is  made  to  us  wisdom: 
whereas  we  are  guilty  creatures,  he  is  made  unto  lis 
righteousness ;  whereas  we  are  impure  creatures,  he  is 
made  unto  us  sanctification  ;  and  whereas  we  are  enslaved 
creatures,  he  is  made  unto  us  redemption,  if  we  be  in  him ; 
but  nothing  of  all  these  if  we  be  not  in  him.  When  God 
deals  with  souls  in  order  to  the  renewing  of  them,  they  are 
his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  walk  in  them, 
Eph.  ii.  10.     When  he  creates  the  new  creature,  it  is  said, 
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'  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things 
are  done  away,  and  all  things  are  become  new,"  2  Cor.  v. 
17.  This  is  the  great  thing  that  is  brought  about  in  the 
work  of  conversion  or  regeneration,  or  the  work  of  the  new 
creation,  which  are  various  Scripture  expressions  of  the 
same  thing.  The  giving  the  soul  an  in-being  in  Christ ; 
inverting,  implanting  it  into  him,  or  (which  is  all  one) 
bringing  about  a  union  between  Christ  and  the  soul ;  in 
respect  whereof  that  union  is  so  intimate,  that  he  is  some- 
limes  said  to  be  in  it,  and  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be  in 
him.  They  are  mutually  in  one  another.  This  we  must 
consider  is  the  thing efiected  in  conversion,  and  which  we 
are  to  show  you,  cannot  be  effected  but  by  the  influence 
of  hope. 

Nothing  can  be  more  suitable  to  the  apostle's  present 
scope,  than  to  insist  upon  this,  and  evince  it  to  you  ;  for 
do  but  observe  how  he  begins  this  chapter,  and  take  notice 
how  the  whole  series  of  his  discourse  proceeds  upon  the 
supposition  of  this  one  thing,  their  being  in  Christ ;  having 
spoken  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  of  the  conflict,  the  war 
that  is  between  the  fleshly  principle  and  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple; and  the  victory  of  the  Spirit  over  the  flesh,  in  all 
that  are  sincere,  and  where  there  is  a  thorough  regenerating 
work  wrought,  thereupon  he  begins  this  chapter  thus, 
"  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit ;"  whereby  he  plainly  signifies  to  us,  that  the 
aeshly  principle  ceaseth  to  govern,  and  it  ceaseth  to  con- 
demn" at  the  same  time  ;  when  sin  doth  no  longer  reign,  it 
no  longer  condemns.  This  mighty  turn  and  change  is 
brought  about  in  the  stale  of  such  a  person,  and  in  the 
frame  and  temper  of  such  a  one's  spirit,  at  one  and  the 
.same  lime;  to  wit,  he  is  now  no  longer  condemned  for 
sin,  and  he  is  no  longer  governed  by  it.  There  is  no  con- 
demnaiion,  and  they  no  longer  walk  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit.  But  whence  is  it,  that  he  hath  this  double 
pri'rilege,  or  that  this  mighty  turn  and  change  is  made  in 
the  slate  of  his  case  1  Why,  now  he  is  in  Christ,  he  hath 
been  instated  in  Christ,  and  now  he  is  neither  condemned 
for  sin,  nor  governed  by  it. 

And  upon  this  supposition  of  persons  being  once  in 
Christ,  proceeds  all  the  following  discourse,  through  the 
residue  of  this  chapter.  So  that  now  take  such  a  one, 
suppose  him  giving  (as  it  were)  his  account,  standing  on 
the  brink  of  that  rapid  gulf,  out  of  which  he  newly  emerg- 
erh,  and  by  grace  enabled  to  spring  forth,  and  make  his 
escape  ;  suppose  we  such  a  one,  giving  an  account  of  his 
deliverance,  and  how  it  was  brought  about :  You  that  were 
plunged  in  so  deep  and  horrid  a  gulf,  and  so  dreadful 
impurities,  how  comes  it  to  be  otherwise  with  j''ou  now? 
Why,  I  have  been  brought  into  Christ,  and  so,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  is  my  slate  safe  and  comfortable.  I  was 
tossed  in  the  common  deluge  and  inundation  of  wicked- 
ness and  wrath,  that  had  spread  itself  over  all  this  world  ; 
and  this  was  my  case,  till  I  came  to  be  in-arked  in  Christ, 
and  so  I  became  safe.  But  how  came  you  unto  him  "?  or 
what  made  you  offer  at  any  such  thing  1  Why,  I  can  give 
you  but  this  account  in  the  general,  I  am  saved  by  hope  : 
if  I  had  no  hope,  I  had  been  lost,  sunk,  and  periched  for 
ever  ;  but  here  was  the  ofl^er  made  me  of  a  Redeemer  and 
Saviour,  and  I  hoped  it  was  by  one  that  had  no  design  to 
deceive  me  ;  and  there  I  cast  my  anchor,  and  I  am  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  !  And 
thus  I  come  to  be  in  this  safe  state.  Safe  I  am  through 
grace,  and  I  own  it,  I  am  safe  through  hope. — I  had  been 
iost  else,  if  I  had  no  hope,  and  should  never  have  looked 
after  Jesus  Christ ; — but  I  had  hope  when  the  Gospel  dis- 
covery and  representation,  and  offer  of  Christ,  was  made  to 
me,  that  it  was  by  one  that  could  not  fail,  and  would  not 
deceive ;  one  that  was  not  impotent,  and  too  weak  to  save 
me,  and  one  that  would  never  be  false  and  untrue  to 
me,  if  I  ventured  upon  him ;  and  because  I  had  hope, 
therefore  I  ventured,  and  so  I  am  come  to  this  safe  slate. 
[t  is  by  the  influence  of  hope,  that  souls  are  brought  into 
that  agreement,  with  the  Son  of  God,  upon  which  their 
eternal  salvation  and  well-being  depends.  This  is  that  I 
have  to  make  out  to  you,  to  wit,  that  the  soul  in  its  first 
eyeing  of  Christ,  doth  eye  him  as  the  only  hope  of  sinners. 

It  is  observable  how  the  apostle  begins  that  first  epistle 
of  his  to  Timothy,  in  which  a  little  after  the  beginning,  he 


tells  us  in  that  great  transport  of  spirit,  "  This  is  a  faithful 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  But  see  (1  say)  how 
he  begins  that  very  chapter  and  epistle ;  "  Paul,  an  apostle 
of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  commandment  of  God, 
and  our  Saviour,  who  is  our  hope."  His  heart  was  full  of 
this  thing, — That  Christ  was  the  great  hope  of  sinners  ; — 
and  naturally  breaks  forth  into  such  expressions  as  those 
that  do  afterwards  follow:  and  being  replenished  with  this 
sense,  having  his  heart  full  of  it,  saith,  "  This  is  a  faithful 
saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  He  is  represented  and 
held  forth  in  the  Gospel,  under  such  a  representation  as 
doth  signify  him  to  be  the  great  and  only  hope  of  souls: 
so  he  is  closed  with,  so  he  is  received,  so  the  soul  resigns 
and  gives  up  itself  at  length  unto  him. 

We  see  that  under  that  notion,  he  is  laid  hold  on.  Look 
to  that;  Heb.  vi.  IR.  ''By  two  immutable  things,  by 
which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  (to  wit,  the  oath  of 
God  added  to  his  word,)  the  heirs  of  promise  might  have 
strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  on 
the  hope  set  before  them."  An  allusion  to  the  manslayer, 
one  that  had  by  casualty  (but  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law  that  gave  immunity  in  such  cases)  slain  another,  tor 
whom  the  cities  of  refuge  were  appointed  and  provided, 
with  respect  to  the  several  tribes.  This  is  the  representa- 
tion of  the  case  of  a  sinner  frighted  and  pursued  by  the 
vi'iulicta  of  the  divine  law  and  justice  ;  such  have  no  way 
of  escape  remaining  to  them,  bat  to  fly  for  refuge  to  that 
hope  that  is  set  before  them  :  that  is,  to  Christ,  the  great 
antitype  to  those  types, — these  cities  of  refuge  were  so  many 
types  of  him.  But  where  is  he  to  be  eyed  and  followed 
now?  He  is  entered  as  a  forerunner  into  the  holy  of  holies, 
he  is  gone  within  the  veil,  and  thither  our  hope  must  follow 
him,  as  you  may  see  in  the  close  of  that  chapter ;  "  Which 
hope  we  have,  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  s'eadfast, 
entering  into  that  within  the  veil ;  whither  Jesus  our  fore- 
runner is  for  us  entered."  I  can  have  no  hope  (saiih  the 
pursued  soul)  but  in  Christ.  But  where  will  you  find  him  ? 
He  is  gone  far  enough  out  of  sight,  he  is  entered  within 
the  veil,  the  heavens  have  received  him.  But  yet  (saith  the 
soul)  I  mean  to  follow  him  thither,  and  my  hope  shall 
enter  there,  even  within  the  veil,  whither  Christ  is  for  me 
entered  ;  I  will  not  be  held  off  from  him.  So  this  laying 
hold  upon  this  hope  is  to  be  understood;  hope  is  ob- 
jectively taken  there,  the  hope  set  before  them ;  it  is 
coming  to  an  agreement,  a  contract  with  Christ.  It  is  that 
by  which  we  actually  become  entered  into  the  covenant  of 
God  by  Christ,  we  can  take  hold  no  other  way  but  by  the 
covenant ;  taking  hold  of  the  covenant,  and  taking  hold  of 
him,  whom  that  covenant  doth  (as  it  were)  inwrap  and 
give  us  the  hold  of;  they  are  equivalent  expressions,  and 
mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  then  understand  undei 
what  notion  is  he  to  be  taken  hold  of;  you  see  that  text 
speaks  the  matter  plainly  ;  he  is  to  be  taken  hold  of,  under 
the  notion  of  the  hope  .set  before  them.  And  so  when  the 
soul  comes  into  such  a  union  with  him,  as  to  have  his  en- 
trance into  it,  so  as  that  he  is  said  to  be  in  the  soul,  to  be, 
by  an  internal  presence,  actually  indwelling  in  it :  under 
what  notion  is  that?  Why,  that  scripture  tells  us.  Col.  i. 
27.  "  Christ  in  you."  How  is  he  in  us,  under  what  no- 
tion is  he  in  us  ?  As  the  hope  of  glory,  he  makes  his  way 
into  Vclo  soul,  under  the  notion  of  the  soul's  hope.  The  soul 
receives  him,  admits  him,  unites  with  him  under  that  no- 
tion as  its  great  hope  ;  Christ  who  is  our  hope,  a,s  that 
mentioned  introductive  passage  of  the  epistle  to  Timothy 
speaks. 

And  here  I  must  note  to  you,  that  speaking  of  the  influ- 
ence of  hope,  upon  this  great  transaction  of  the  soul  with 
Christ,  I  speak  not  of  the  hope  which  doth  follow  the  re- 
ceptive act,  or  the  self- resigning  act,  but  of  a  hope  that 
doth  precede  it.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  hope  which  follows 
it,  by  which  every  believing  soul  is  to  continue  hoping  to 
the  end  ;  often  repeating  that  act,  through  its  whole  after- 
course.  But  there  is  a  hope  that  doth  precede  it,  of 
which  I  now  speak,  that  is,  that  leads  to  this  reception  of 
Christ,  and  self-resignation  to  him ;  and  under  the  influ- 
ence whereof,  the  soul  doth  receive  Christ,  and  resign  it- 
self, and  which  therefore  must  be  understood  to  precede: 
and  that  is  only  the  immediate  product  of  the  Gospel  re- 
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presentation  that  is  made  of  Christ;  he  is  discovered  to 
us  in  the  Gospel  in  those  capacities,  and  under  those  no- 
tions, in  which  he  is  to  be  received.  This  representation 
of  him,  so  believed  on,  I  believe  (saith  the  soul)  this  is 
true,  which  the  Gospel  speaks  concerning  Christ,  I  assent 
to  the  truth  of  this  word.  Hence  ariseth  this  hope  in  the 
soul,  which  intervenes  between  the  assenting  act  of  faith, 
and  the  relative  act  of  faith  ;  the  soul  having  thus  assented 
to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  revelation,  it  hereupon  hopes, 
surely  I  shall  run  no  desperate  hazard  if  I  do  receive 
Christ,  and  resign  m)^self  to  him  according  as  the  Gospel 
doth  direct ;  and  so  b}'  the  influence  of  this  hope  accord- 
ingly doth  receive,  and  doth  resign. 

And  so  the  matter  being  so  far  stated  before  us,  which 
we  are  to  clear  to  you  ;  I  shall  first  argue  it  out  by  some 
more  general  considerations  ver)'  briefly,  and  shall  in  some 
particular  heads  that  do  concur  in  this  transaction  wiih 
Christ,  discover  to  you  the  influence  of  this  hope  tc  this 
purpose,  the  bringing  about  such  an  agreement  and  clo- 
sure of  the  soul  with  Christ. 

1.  It  may  be  argued  out  to  3'ou,  from  such  general  con- 
siderations as  these. 

(1.)  That  the  soul's  contracting,  or  coming  to  such  an 
agreement  with  Christ,  is  mo.st  certainly  a  very  wise  act, 
the  wisest  thing  that  ever  any  soul  did  for  itself  in  all  this 
world.  As  certainly  they  cannot  but  be  great  fools,  who 
when  the  Gospel  reveals  a  Saviour,  will  perish  by  neglect 
of  him ;  will  rather  perish  than  receive  iiim,  when  they 
have  the  Saviour  in  view,  and  the  terms  in  view  upon 
which  he  is  to  be  received. 

(2.)  Wisdom  in  any  such  action  is  to  be  estimated  by 
the  reference  thereof  to  the  end.  which  is  to  be  designed 
therein.  There  is  no  wise  action,  but  is  designed  for  some 
end  or  other,  as  aptly  serving  and  contributing  to  the  at- 
taining of  that  end.  That  is  a  succedaneous  consideration, 
which  is  plain  in  itself.     And  then  add, 

(3.)  That  the  proper  end,  which  in  such  a  reception  of 
aSaviour  must  be  designed,  is  salvation.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer,  than  that  the  end  I  am  to  design  in  receiving  a 
Saviour  is,  that  I  maybe  saved  b)'  him.  What  else  can  it 
be  1  To  which  I  subjoin, 

(4.)  That  there  can  be  no  design  without  hope.  It  is 
naturally  impossible  to  me  to  design  my  own  salvation  by 
receiving  of  a  Saviour,  but  it  must  be  Avith  hope  of  success 
in  this  wa}'.  There  can  be,  in  all  the  world,  no  such  thing 
as  a  design  laid  without  hope  of  compassing  it ;  no  end  pro- 
posed without  hope  and  expectation,  that  at  last  it  may  be 
brought  about.  It  is  not  needful  that  there  should  be  a 
certainty  that  it  shall,  but  there  must  be  a  hopefulness 
and  probability  that  it  may,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  de- 
sign at  all.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  the  human  nature  to 
design  for  that,  of  which  there  is  no  hope.  These  are  ge- 
neral considerations,  which  do  plainly  enough  evince,  that 
this  transaction  of  the  soul  with  Christ,  in  order  to  its  own 
salvation,  must  be  under  the  influence  of  hope.     But, 

2.  I  shall  go  on  to  sho'w,  from  several  particulars,  which 
lie  within  the  compass  of  this  great  work  of  transacting  and 
agreeing  with  Christ  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel 
covenant,  ujjon  each  of  which  it  cannot  be  but  hope  must 
have  influence.     As, 

(1.)  In  such  a  transaction  with  Christ,  or  when  the  soul 
is  coming  to  an  agreement  with  him  upon  Gospel  terms,  it 
must  renounce  any  other  saviour  or  way  of  salvation  tha.i 
either  is  co-ordinate  with  him  or  much  more  that  shall  be 
opposite  to  him  ;  whatsoever  indeed  shall  be  subordinate 
must  be  taken  in,  but  to  think  of  any  thing  co-ordinate  of 
any  such  thing,  there  must  be  a  most  absolute  renunciation. 
The  soul  must  speaiv  its  own  sense  in  such  words  as  the 
church  speaks  here;  "  Asher  shall  not  save  us,  nor  will 
we  say  to  the  works  of  our  hands,  ye  are  our  gods  ;  for 
with  thee  the  fatherless  find  mercy."  There  must  be  an 
exclusion  of  all  things  else,  that  shall  be  co-ordinately 
joined  with  Christ,  or  that  shall  be  brought  into  any  kind 
of  competition  with  him,  in  this  his  savins:  work,  and  offer. 
I  abandon  all  other  saviours,  (this  is  the  language  of  the 
soul,)  and  all  expectations  from  any  other. 

Now,  whereas  it  is  manifest  the  soul  mu.st  be  brought  to 
this,  if  ever  it  come  to  a  closure  and  agreement  with  Christ, 
so  it  can  never  be  brought  to  this,  but  b}'-  the  influence  of 
hope  concerning  him.    A  drowning  man  will  never  let  grt 


his  twig,  but  in  order  to  a  surer  hold  of  something  that 
may  be  stronger,  and  that  he  may  better  trust  to  it.  If 
men  have  nothing  else  to  rely  upon,  but  their  own  ima- 
gined innocency,  or  their  righteousness,  or  their  perform- 
ances, that  they  have  performed  such  and  such  things  in  a 
way  of  duty,  or  withheld  themselves,  and  abstained  from 
such  and  such  things  in  a  way  of  sin.  If  men  have  no- 
thing else  to  rely  upon  here,  they  will  hold  till  they  have 
a  better  hold.  It  must  be  the  influence  of  a  better  hope, 
some  better  hope  introduced,  that  must  make  the  soul 
willing  to  let  go  this  hold  :  they  will  never  quit  the  twig, 
till  they  have  in  view  somewhat  better  and  stronger  to 
take  hold  of  There  must  be  this,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
soul's  transacting  with  Christ,  a  renouncing  of  any  other 
Saviour,  or  any  other  way  of  salvation. 

(2.)  There  must  be  the  taking  on  of  Christ's  yoke  ;  in 
this  transaction  with  him,  the  soul  must  agree  to  take  his 
yoke  upon  it,  submit  its  neck  thereunto.  The  Gospel  is 
plain  and  express  in  this,  even  in  those  words  of  grace 
themselves,  than  which  the  Gospel  did  never  breathe 
sweeter  and  more  grateful  ones;  "  Come  unto  me,  all  3'e 
that  are  weary,  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ; 
learn  of  me,  arid  take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  you  shall 
find  rest  to  your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is  ea-S}',  and  my  burden 
is  light."  But  such  as  it  is,  take  it  you  must;  or  you  are 
never  to  expect  rest  from  me,  safety,  or  relief  from  me. 
If  I  give,  you  must  take.  If  I  give  you  pardon,  if  I  give 
you  peace,  you  must  take  my  yoke,  my  burden,  upon  your 
necks  and  shoulders  ;  in  short,  tb.e  soul  must  submit  to  be 
governed  by  Christ,  subject  itself  to  his  governing  power, 
and  the  sceptre  of  his  kingdom.  This  must  be  its  fence, 
"  Other  lords  have  had  dominion  over  me,  but  now  I  will 
make  mention  of  thy  name,  of  thine  only."  It  must  be 
subject  to  the  government  of  Christ,  btuh  negative  and 
positive ;  that  is,  must  submit,  and  be  bound  up  from  every 
way  of  sin,  and  it  must  submit  and  yield  to  be  bound  to 
every  way  of  duly  :  and  this  is  taking  up  of  Christ's  yoke, 
and  this  it  can  never  do  but  with  hope,  but  under  the  in- 
fluence of  hope. 

If  is  upon  the  declining  of  this,  that  many  a  soul  comes 
to  break  with  Christ  after  a  treat}"^  begun,  and  (it  may  be) 
carried  on  far;  they  may  be  content  to  entertain  those 
pleasant  thoughts  which  the  Gospel  gives  some  intimation 
of,  and  by  its  first  overtures  doth  (as  it  were)  suggest  ajid 
offer  to  the  soul,  of  having  sin  pardoned,  and  God  recon- 
ciled, and  being  saved  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  of 
being  entitled  to  future  felicity,  and  a  blessed  state.  These 
are  plea-sant  thoughts,  and  the  first  aspect  of  the  Gospel 
doth  suggest  them  ;  and  while  the  soul  looks  upon  these 
alone,  and  doth  not  look  upon  what  there  is  of  conjunct 
duty  with  it,  it  may  go  on  far,  and  there  may  seem  to  be 
an  agreement  entered,  or  very  near  to  be  entered,  or  which 
the  soul  is  in  a  great  disposition  to  enter  into  with  Christ, 
while  it  is  only  expecting  much  from  him,  and  thinks  of 
bending  itself  in  nothing  to  him.  But  when  that  part 
comes  to  be  reflected  on  too,  then  the  soul  begins  to  recoil, 
to  revolt,  and  to  fly  off.  It  can  be  contented  with  every 
thing  but  fo  be  yoked,  to  come  under  restraints  from  such 
and  such  ways;  No,  (saith  the  soul,)  I  will  never  endure 
to  be  yoked,  to  come  under  obligation  to  such  and  such 
things  as  have  displeased  me,  and  I  could  never  yet  like. 
Yes,  but  this  Christ  insists  on.  If  ever  you  expect  rest 
from  me,  I  expect  you  will  take  on  my  yoke  ;  that  you 
willingly  submit  to  be  yoked  by  me  ;  it  is  indeed  an  easy 
yoke,  and  I  would  have  thee  understand  the  matter  so, 
and  thou  wilt  find  it  an  ea.sy  yoke,  when  once  thou  hast 
tried  it ;  but  a  yoke  it  is,  and  as  such  it  must  be  received. 
But  here  is  the  great  matter  of  hesitation,  the  wretched 
soul  sticks  at  this,  No,  I  will  not  endure  thy  yoke  !  It  i< 
as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  as  Ephraim  is  re- 
presented, Jer.  xxxi.  18.  and  if  ever  they  come  to  he  made 
sensible,  thev  will  speak  that  sense  truly,  '■'  I  was  like 
Ephraim,  thou  hast  chastised  me,  and  I  was  chastised;  I 
was  as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke ;  turn  thou 
me,  and  I  shall  be  turned."  This  is  their  sense,  if  ever 
they  become  truly  and  thoroughly  sensible  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  here  is  the  stick,  because  they  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  the  yoke,  and  cannot  endure  to  be  yoked, 
therefore  doth  many  a  one  part  with  Christ,  and  give  up 
all ;  all  treat v  's  quite  broken  offbet^'een  Christ  aud  them 
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And  if  it  be,  pray  what  is  the  reason  of  it,  thou  wretched 
soul !  If  one  may  speak  thy  own  sense  in  the  case,  if  thou 
wonldst  but  reflect  and  see,  whether  it  be  not  so,  this  will 
prove  to  be  it,  to  wit,  thou  hadst  no  hope.  I  believe  I  may 
speak  the  heart  of  many  a  one  in  this  case,  if  they  could 
but  tell  how  to  speak  their  own,  and  to  observe  so  much  of 
their  own  heart. 

I  would  have  such  to  consider  it,  as  are  yet  in  their 
youthful  days,  whether  sometimes,  having  been  struck 
with  conviction-s,  and  having  taken  up  thoughts  of  provi- 
ding for  their  own  safety,  and  eternal  well-being,  they 
have  not  thereupon  come  to  some  kind  of  deliberation  : 
The  Gospel  is  plain,  here  I  have  the  Redeemer  fully  re- 
presented to  me  in  it.  And  then  this  hath  been  your  sense. 
Lord,  I  begin  to  take  up  thoughts  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment with  thee  upon  the  terms  proposed  to  me  in  thy  Gos- 
pel. It  may  be  the  soul  hath  seemed  to  itself  willing  to 
submit  to  them,  rather  than  perish ;  but  afterwards,  through 
want  of  watchfulness,  or  too  much  self-confidence,  or  too 
little  dependance  upon  the  grace  of  God,  a  temptation  hath 
proved  victorious  in  some  or  other  particular  instances, 
and  here  hath  been  a  relapse  into  somewhat  (it  may  be)  of 
a  gross  sin ;  I  inquire  of  such,  whether  this  be  not  the 
truth  of  the  case,  whether  hereupon  their  souls  have  not 
grown  hopeless  1  Well,  I  shall  ncA'er  overcome  ;  here  are 
my  corruptions  that  are  too  hard  for  me,  and  I  shall  never 
prevail !  It  may  be,  thoughts  have  been  resumed,  and 
trials  have  been  renewed  again  and  again,  and  returning 
temptations  have  prevailed,  and  got  the  upper  hand.  Well, 
saith  the  soul,  I  shall  never  do  any  good  at  it,  I  shall  never 
make  any  thing  of  it ;  aud  thereupon  all  hath  been  given 
up,  and  the  reins  have  been  laid  freely  on  the  neck  of 
lusts,  and  that  resolution  hath  been  taken,  "  I  have  loved 
strangers,  and  after  them  I  will  go ;"  and  why  it  was  taken, 
so  that  text  tells  us,  Jer.  ii.  29.  Thou  hast  said,  there  is 
no  hope :  and  what  then  1  "  I  have  loved  strangers,  and 
after  them  I  will  go." 

So  very  contiguous  and  bordering  are  despair  and  pre- 
sumption" upon  one  another,  when  the  soul  absolutely  des- 
pairs, then  it  most  highly  presumes.  There  is  no  hope  ; 
well,  what  then  1  "  I  have  loved  strangers,  and  after  them 
I  will  go  ;"  I  will  let  corruption  and  sensual  inclinations 
have  their  swing,  I  will  obey  the  lusts  of  it,  for  there  is 
no  hope.  And  then  how  lamentable  a  thing  is  it,  that  a 
soul  should  be  lost  so  ;  for  if  there  be  no  hope  in  the  case, 
there  will  he  no  repetition  of  endeavours,  no  further  strug- 
glings,  no  further  contests  ;  and  then  all  is  lost,  all  is  gone, 
which  is  the  forlorn  case  of  those,  (as  I  have  had  occasion 
at  large  to  show,)  who  had  in  some  measure  escaped  the 
corruptions  of  this  world  through  lust,  by  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  again  en- 
tangled therein  and  overcome  ;  their  latter  end  with  them 
is  worse  than  the  beginning.  And  whence  is  this  1  Be- 
cause they  have  been  entangled  and  overcome,  therefore 
they  throw  away  all  hope.  They  2hould  indeed  throw 
away  all  hope  of  being  saved,  while  tti^y  are  overcome, 
and  remain  so,  and  are  slaves,  vassals,  and  captives,  to 
corrupt  inclinations ;  they  should  throw  away  all  hope  of 
ever  being  saved  in  this  state  ;  but  they  should  iiot  throv/ 
away  all  hope  of  being  saved  out  of  it.  They  should  ihrow 
away  hope  of  being  saved  without  overcoming ;  but  thoy 
ought  to  entertain  hope  that  they  shall  overcome;  that  yet 
they  shall  overcome,  if  yet  they  watch,  and  yet  strive,  and 
yet  pray,  and  yet  depend ;  and  there  is  no  other  thing  to 
be  done.  It  is  not  to  lie  down  and  perish  thus,  and  say  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done.  That  is  another  thing  to  be  done 
in  this  coming  to  an  agreement  with  Christ,  upon  which 
hope  hath  influence,  namely,  taking  on  his  yoke.     And, 

(3.)  Taking  up  his  cross,  that  must  be  done  too ;  and 
j'ou  can  never  come  to  a  closure  with  Christ,  to  an  agree- 
ment with  him  upon  other  terms  ;  you  cannot  without  it 
be  a  disciple,  (Luke  xiv.  20.)  that  is,  cannot  be  a  Christ- 
ian ;  he  only  makes  feint  offers  at  being  a  Christian,  but 
is  none  till  he  comes  to  this,  to  take  up  the  cross,  that  is, 
willingly  to  submit  to  these  terms,  that  it  shall  be  laid  upon 
him  whenever  Christ  pleaseth,  whenever  his  word  and 
providence  together  so  state  the  case,  that  either  I  must 
embrace  sin  or  the  cross. 

And  as  it  is  plain,  that  thus  it  must  be  whensoever  the 
«oul  transacts  with  Christ,  so  it  is  most  highly  reasonable 


that  thus  it  should  be.  Do  not  murmur  at  it,  do  not  think 
it  hard  that  you  are  to  go  (if  Christ  will  have  it  so)  a  suf- 
fering Christian  to  heaven  and  glory  ;  for  pray,  did  he  not 
bear  a  worse  cross  for  you  1  and  do  not  you  expect  to  be 
saved  from  worse  things  by  him  1  Did  not  the  death  that 
he  suffered  upon  the  cross  import  unspeakably  more  of 
grievance  and  of  horror,  than  any  thing  you  are  capable 
of  suffering  in  this  world  1  And  as  to  what  you  are  capable 
of  suffering  for  him,  and  upon  his  account,  is  it  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  sufferings  you  expect  to  be  delivered  from 
by  him  1  Is  it  not  reasonable  then,  that  a  state  of  most 
absolute  dev^oting  to  him  all  your  external  comforts,  and 
your  very  life  itself,  (if  it  should  be  called  for,)  should 
come  in,  and  be  made  part  of  those  terms,  upon  which 
Christ  will  conclude  with  you,  that  you  shall  be  his,  and 
he  will  be  yours  1  Never  mutter  at  it,  the  reason  of  the 
thing  speaks  itself,  that  you  in  coming  to  him  say.  Lord,  I 
am  come  to  make  a  most  absolute  contract  with  thee ;  tak<" 
me,  my  life,  my  estate,  my  concernments,  all  that  is  dear 
to  me  in  this  world,  I  am  willing  should  become  a  sacrifice 
to  thee  ;  do  with  me,  and  what  belongs  to  me,  as  thou  wilt, 
only  save  my  soul ;  it  is  for  eternal  life  I  am  come  to  thee, 
and  for  no  temporal  immunities  or  enjoyments. 

(4.)  Another  thing  considerable  in  this  contract  and 
agreement  with  Christ,  and  which  is  the  essential  thing,  is 
the  vital  union  that  the  soul  must  enter  into  with  him.  If 
ever  3'ou  come  to  an  agreement  with  Christ,  you  must  be 
vitally  united.  There  must  be  that  union  of  life  between 
him  and  you,  as  whereupon  spirit  may  be  said  to  touch 
spirit,  and  life,  life  ;  as  in  that  1  Cor.  vi.  17.  "  He  that  is 
joined  to  the  Lord,  is  one  spirit." 

Oh  !  that  this  might  be  understood,  and  enter  into  all 
our  hearts  !  I  am  much  aware  of  it,  how  easy  a  thing  (in 
comparison)  an  external  and  outside  Christianity  is,  and 
how  apt  men  are  to  take  up  with  that.  A  religion,  a 
Christianity,  that  consists  but  in  externals,  or  any  thing  of 
that  kind,  is  incomparably  easier  than  this  venturing,  or 
adjoining  of  ourselves  with  Christ.  The  affrighted  soul 
when  once  it  is  awakened  in  any  measure,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  the  danger  of  its  case,  it  readily  submits  to  any 
thing  but  this,  which  is  a  thing  partly  not  understood,  and 
partly  irksome  and  grievous  to  flesh  and  blood  ;  it  recoils 
at  the  very  thought  of  it.  Any  thing  is  easy  in  comparison 
of  this ;  any  thing  that  shall  only  be  an  exercise  to  the 
outward  man,  or,  (as  I  may  say,)  to  the  surface  of  the 
inner,  to  wit,  the  soul  when  it  is  under  an  affright,  then  it 
may  yield  ;  I  will  comply  with  any  external  abstinences, 
I  will  submit  to  any  external  performances,  I  will  abstain 
from  what  you  will  have  me,  I  will  perform  w^hat  you  will 
have  me,  as  to  the  outward  man  ;  only  let  me  be  excused 
from  such  efforts  of  the  inner  man,  as  I  partly  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  partly  as  I  do  understand  them,  I  cannot  but 
regret,  and  have  an  aversion  to  them. 

Here  it  is  that  many  a  one  breaks  with  Christ,  because 
they  will  not  endure  those  paroxysms,  which  they  must 
pass  through  in  passing  from  death  to  life  ;  in  turning  the 
very  vertical  point.  It  is  being  created  in  Christ,  coming 
to  a  vital  union  with  him,  that  is  the  great  thing  at  which 
the  heart  startles  and  revolts.  This  was  the  very  case  we 
read  of  in  that  6th  chapter  of  John,  when  our  Saviour  had 
said  and  inculcated  again  and  again,  "  No  man  can  come 
to  me,  except  the  Father  which  halh  sent  me  draw  him." 
And  he  observes  the  tumultuations  and  mutinies  of  their 
minds  at  the  spiritualities  of  his  foregoing  discourse :  there- 
upon saith  he.  Do  not  murmur  at  this,  for  I  tell  you,  that 
"  no  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  draws  him." 
And  in  the  sequel  of  that  discourse,  (verse  65th,)  Did  not 
I  tell  you  before,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me  except  it  be 
given  him  of  my  Father  1"  They  were  willing  to  comply 
far  in  externals  ;  you  see  they  followed  Christ  from  place 
to  place,  with  mighty  complacency  attended  upon  his 
Gospel,  were  pleased  with  his  doctrine  ;  when  they  miss 
him  in  one  place,  they  run  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
they  take  ship  and  follow  him  ;  when  they  understood  he 
was  gone  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  they 
throng  after  him  in  great  multitudes;  they  leave  the  affairs 
of  their  callings  to  go  from  place  to  place  afte"  him ;  but 
yet,  when  they  heard  this  from  him,  many  wen  back,  and 
walked  no  more  with  him.  This  is  the  sense  of  many  a 
one  towards  Christ;  Lord,  we  will  follow  i' ee  all  the 
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countrj'  over ;  we  will  go  from  place  to  place,  wheresoever 
we  may  meet  thee,  or  hear  any  thing  of  thee.  And  these 
per.sons,  while  they  did  tlius  much  externally,  did  also  ab- 
stain from  much,  j^ou  may  be  sure,  where  they  could  have 
no  opportunity  of  indulging  and  gratifying  their  appetites; 
being  thus  hurried  from  place  to  place,  pursuing  and  fol- 
lowing Christ ;  yet  they  did  it.  So  it  may  be  with  many 
a  one  besides,  in  our  days,  when  they  are  awakened,  and 
in  some  terror,  there  are  no  external  abstinences  that  we 
think  or  know  will  otTend  ;  we  will  no  more  be  drunk  with 
the  drunken,  nor  scorn  with  the  scorners;  no,  by  no 
means;  we  will  undergo  any  restraint  and  severities  in 
this  kind,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  our  souls;  and  we 
will  stick  at  no  external  performances ;  nothing  that  hath 
but  bodily  exercise  in  it.  We  care  not  how  many  sermons 
we  go  to  hear ;  we  will  go  any  where  to  the  church,  or  to 
the  meeting-place,  where  we  may  hear  the  mo.st  serious 
ministers  ;  we  will  be  sure  always  to  stick  close  to  the  ho- 
nest side,  and  to  the  best  cause;  we  will  be  true  to  the 
last,  to  the  protestant  religion  and  government,  and  to  that 
party  that  adhere  thereto.  All  this  is  fairly  and  well  over- 
tured ;  but  tell  them,  that  besides  all  this  you  must  have  a 
work  wrought  in  your  heart  and  soul,  which  is  to  be  done 
b}^  a  divine  power.  By  a  divine  power,  say  ye  1  Then 
where  are  we  1  Can  we  command  the  Divine  power  1 
This  is  the  foolish  cheat  and  deceit  that  many  put  upon 
themselves;  and  they  make  the  matter  to  be  hopeless  from 
such  expressions ;  "  No  man  can  coine  to  me,  except  the 
Father  that  hath  sent  me  draw  him,"  and  "  except  it  be 
given  him  of  my  Father."  Here  are  true  and  just  pre- 
mises, from  whence  many  times  men  allow  themselves  to 
infer  the  falsest  conclusion  imaginable.  That,  therefore, 
they  have  nothing  to  do,  and  therefore  they  have  nothing 
of  hope  remaining  to  them;  considering  that  which  is  only 
in  the  power  of  another,  not  in  their  own.  But  upon  se- 
rious and  sober  thoughts; — is  it  not  all  one,  whether  you 
have  that  power  of  your  own,  or  may  have  it  from  ano- 
ther, if  it  be  duly  sought  in  the  prescribed  way  that  plain- 
ly lies  in  view  before  us  all  1  Doth  not  the  same  Gospel, 
the  same  word,  that  saith,  "  no  man  can  come  to  me  ex- 
cept the  Father  that  hath  sent  me  draw  him,"  or  "except 
it  be  given  him  of  my  Father,"  say  also,  that  he  "  will 
give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him,"  as  readily  as 
parents  will  give  bread  to  their  children  rather  than  a 
stone  1 

This  doth  not  difference  the  case ;  it  is  only  a  reservation 
that  the  great  God  doth  think  fit  to  keep  to  himself,  as 
suitable  to  the  majesty  of  a  God  in  the  way  of  his  dispen- 
sations towards  perishing  creatures,  offending  creatures. 
Mercy  you  shall  have  ;  help  you  shall  have  ;  power  you 
shall  have  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to 
your  being  made  safe  and  happy.  But  you  shall  know  you 
are  to  receive  it ;  you  are  to  seek  it ;  you  are  to  come  upon 
the  knee  for  it;  you  are  to  be  in  the  dust  for  ii ;  to  wail, 
and  be  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  a  mercy-seat,  and  before  a 
throne  of  grace.  This  is  suitable  to  God,  and  it  is  suitable 
to  you  ;  to  an  offended  Majesty,  and  to  offending  creatures ; 
but  it  doth  not  infer  that  there  is  therefore  no  hope,  be- 
cause there  is  such  a  vital  union  to  be  brought  about  with 
Christ,  as  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  divine  power; 
for  there  is  still  hope  that  you  may  have  that  power  afford- 
ed you,  and  exerted  in  you,  both  from  the  gracious  nature 
of  God,  to  which  it  can  never  agree  to  let  a  soul  perish 
that  is  aiming  at  a  compliance  with  him,  in  his  own  way, 
and  upon  his  own  terms.  And  there  is  encouragement 
from  most  express  words  of  Scripture,  that  carry  such 
sweet  alluring  breathings  of  grace  in  them ;  "  Turn  ye  at 
my  reproof;  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you;  I  will 
make  known  my  words  unto  you,"  Prov.  i.  28.  And  do 
you  think  these  words  signify  nothing"?  "  As  I  live,  saith 
the  Lord,  I  take  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that 
dieth ;  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Is- 
rael 1  Turn,  and  live."  There  must  be  offers  of  turning, 
aims  to  turn,  aimings  to  come  to  his  closure,  reachings 
forth  of  the  soul  towards  Christ,  to  come  to  a  living  union 
with  him ;  and  in  that  way  you  are  to  expect  help. 

Objection  1.  But  it  may  be  said,  what  hope  yet  can  there 
be,  when,  upon  the  whole  matter  (as  we  have  latelv  been 
taught)  there  are  very  few  that  are  saved,  and  when  it  is  so 
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apparent  that  the  generality  do  perish,  do  walk  on  in  de- 
structive ways, — ways  that  take  hold  of  hell,  and  lead  down 
to  the  chamber  of  death  ■?  What  hope  is  there  for  us,  that 
we  that  are  here  in  this  assembly,  when  there  are  so  few 
that  are  saved  ;  what  hope  (I  say)  can  there  be  given  to  us, 
that  we  shall  be  of  tho.se  few  ■? 

Ansicer.  To  this  let  me  say  but  thus  much  at  present; 
that,  as  few  as  they  are,  who  have  you  heard  of  concerning 
whom  you  have  ground  to  think,  to  admit  a  thought,  that 
they  did  perish,  or  were  in  likelihood  to  perish,  taking  the 
course  that  hath  been  directed  ?  That  is,  having  the  terms 
of  the  Gospel  in  view  before  them,  and  aiming  and  striving 
to  their  uttermost,  and  accompanying  their  endeavours 
with  earnest  supplication  to  the  God  of  all  grace,  for  help 
to  comply  with  those  terms,  and  come  up  to  them  1  As 
few  as  they  are  that  are  saved,  they  are  certainly  much 
fewer  that  ever  perished  this  way,  if  ever  you  can  suppose 
that  any  one  perished  that  doth  thus.  If  there  are  few 
that  shall  be  saved,  do  but  con.s-ider  how  much  fewer  a 
number  you  have  hereto  oppose  of  such  as  perish  in  such 
a  way,  and  upon  such  terms  :  incomparably  fewer,  if  ever 
it  can  be  thought  that  any  at  all  have  thus  perished.  And 
no  more  needs  to  be  said  to  this  now. 

Objection  2.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  said, — it  seems,  how- 
ever, a  very  mean  thing,  that  the  soul,  in  coming  to  a  clo- 
sure with  Christ,  should  be  influenced  hereunto  only  by 
the  hope  of  being  saved ;  I  come  to  him,  because  I  hope  I 
shall  be  saved  b}'  him;  I  have  terrible  destruction  in  view, 
and  I  find  myself  beset  with  dangers  and  deaths,  and  I 
have  no  other  way  to  escape ;  but  the  hope  of  escaping 
brings  me  to  Christ.     This  (it  maybe  said)  is  mean. 

Answer.  Mean,  say  ye  1  And  to  whom  is  it  mean  1  Is  it 
mean  to  you,  or  is  it  mean  lo  Christ  1  It  is  very  true  in- 
deed, to  you  it  is  mean,  and  it  is  fit  it  should  be  so  ;  for  a 
company  of  offending  creatures,  must  they  stick  at  any 
thing  that  may  be  mean  to  them  in  order  to  their  being 
saved  1  Why,  man,  it  is  in  order  lo  thy  being  saved  from 
eternal  death  and  destruction ;  and  wilt  thou  grudge  ai 
any  thing,  because  it  is  mean,  that  tends  and  is  necessary 
to  the  saving  thee  1  No ;  it  is  fit  lor  us  to  put  our  mouths 
in  the  dust,  (as  was  said,)  "if  there  may  be  any  hope." 
They  that  have  forfeited  their  lives,  and  deserved  a  thou- 
sand hells,  is  it  for  them  to  stick  at  any  thing  because  it  is 
meani  But  when  to  you  it  is  mean,  to  Christ  it  is  not 
mean  ;  that  he  should  be  the  hope  of  sinners,  to  him  it  is 
honourable;  to  him  it  is  glorious.  And  by  how  much  the 
more  it  is  debasing  to  you,  it  is  so  much  the  more  exalting 
to  him,  magnifying  of  him  in  his  office,  and  magnifying 
of  him  in  the  great  and  high  excellencies  of  his  nature 
and  person. 
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Rom.  viii.  24. 
We  are  saved  by  hope. 

But  now  there  doth  somewhat  need  to  be  considered  in 
reference  to  all  that  hath  been  opened,  which  may,  byway 
of  objection,  occur  and  offer  itself  to  the  thoughts  of  many. 
As, 

Objection  1.  This  may  be  objected;  that  it  seems  not  so 
intelligible  how  hope  should  have  influence  upon  conver- 
sion ;  for,  can  there  be  any  thing  good  in  the  soul  before 
conversion  ?  And  inasmuch  as  b}^  conversion  itself  the 
first  grace  is  given,  can  there  be  any  grace  before  this 
first  1  Why,  there  are  several  things  "that  may  be  said  to 
this,  which' it  will  be  of  very  great  use  to  us  io  consider; 
and  which  (this  being  a  fit"  \vay  of  introducing  them)  I 
choose  to  introduce  this  wav.     As, 

Ansn-er  1.  That  there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
beginning  of  things.  The  veiy  tram^itns  of  any  thing 
from  its  non  esse  to  it?  prinnim  esse,  from  its  state  of  no- 
thingness to  its  beginning  to  be,  is  alwaj's  a  matter  of  real 
difficulty,  and  which  cannot  but  carry  somewhat  of  ob- 
scurity and  dubiousness  along  with  it.     But. 
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Ansioer  2.  It  was  upon  the  foresight  of  what  I  tell  you 
now  is  liable  to  be  objected,  that  I  told  you  formerly  of  a 
two-fold  hope,  which  we  are  to  consider  in  reference  to  the 
present  case  ;  to  wit,  of  a  human  and  rational  hope,  and 
of  a  holy  and  gracious  hope.  The  former  whereof  is 
leading,  and  introduced  to  the  latter  ;  and,  indeed,  to  be 
pre-supposed  to  it  as  a  foundation,  according  as  the  human 
rational  nature  is  unto  the  holy  gracious  nature  ;  every  one 
must  be  a  human  creature  before  he  can  be  a  holy  crea- 
ture ;  the  being  of  the  man  precedes  the  being  of  the  saint, 
or  holy  man.  So  it  is  in  this  case  too  ;  the  very  being  of 
a  human  rational  hope  must  precede  that  of  the  gracious 
and  holy  hope  ;  and  as  such,  it  is  not  Vv-ithout  the  influence 
that  hath  been  mentioned  to  the  mentioned  purposes.  If 
any  yet  cannot  hope  as  a  saint,  they  ought  according  to  the 
grounds  they  have  in  view  before  them,  to  hope  as  a  man. 
If  you  cannot  yet  hope  as  a  holy  creature,  you  ought  to 
hope  as  a  reasonable  creature,  according  to  those  grounds 
that  God  hath  laid  in  view  before  you.     And, 

Answer  3.  To  hope  as  a  human  and  reasonable  creature 
is  to  hope,  upon  the  consideration  of  such  things  as  have 
that  tendency  in  themselves  to  found  and  raise  a  hope  in 
us  ;  I  hat  is  plain  and  obvious  in  itself;  for  consideration  is 
nothing  else  but  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  faculty;  a 
communing  with  ourselves;  a  discussing  matters  with  our 
own  souls,  or  in  our  own  minds,  according  to  the  concern- 
ment that  we  may  apprehend  them  to  be  to  us.  And  in 
that  way,  (if  there  be  a  real  ground,)  hope  ought  to  be 
excited  and  raised  up  in  us.  And  we  ought  to  be  active, 
in  order  to  its  being  so.  This  I  recall  to  my  mind,  there- 
fore have  I  hope;  "(Lam.  iii.  21.)  recollecting  and  calling 
to  mind  such  things  as  are  proper  matter  of  hope,  ought  to 
excite  and  raise  such  hope  in  us.     And  again. 

Answer  4.  This  God  himself  dolh  point  out  to  us  as  the 
proper  method  of  conversion ;  to  wit,  the  engaging  and 
setting  on  work  our  own  considering  power,  which,  being 
duly  engaged,  hath  a  tendency  that  hath  been  noted  to 
raise  hope.  It  is  marked  out  as  the  great  bar  and  obstruc- 
tion to  conversion,  when  people  will  not  consider:  "the 
ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib;  but 
Israel  dotli  not  know,  my  people  will  not  consider,"  Isaiah 
i.  3,  4.  "  Ah,  foolish  people  !  a  sinful  nation  ;  a  people  la- 
den with  iniquity;  a  seed  of  evil-doers  ;  children  that  are 
corrupters;  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord,"  Isaiah  i.  16. 
And  afterwards,  he  reasons  with  them  to  turn;  "Wash 
ye,  make  ye  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  }''our  doings  from 
before  mine  eyes;"  as  you  find  throughout  the  series  of 
that  chapter.  He  calls  upon  his  apostate  people,  (when 
they  have  revolted  and  gone  back  from  him,  and  when 
therefore  the  exigency  of  the  case  makes  their  conversion 
and  return  necessary,)  he  calls  upon  them  to  show  them- 
selves men;  "  remember  this,  and  show  yourselves  men ; 
bring  it  again  to  mind,  (oh,)  ye  transgressors !"  Isaiah 
xlvi.  8.  And  fcr  that  very  reason,  he  discovers  himself 
ready  to  show  mercy  ;  when  he  hath  at  any  lime  the  op- 
portunity given  him  of  observing  such  a  temper  and  dis- 
position of  spirit  to  consider  and  return.  "  When  the  wick- 
ed man  turneth  away  from  his  wickedness  which  he  hath 
committed,  and  doeth  that  v/hich  is  lawful  and  right,  he 
shall  save  his  soul  alive,"  Ezek.  xviii.  27,  28.  "Because 
he  considereth,  and  turneth  away  from  all  his  transgres- 
sions that  he  hath  committed,  he  shall  surely  live ;  he  shall 
not  die."  "  Because  he  considers  and  turns  ;"  if  he  do  not 
consider,  he  will  never  turn.  If  he  do  consider,  he  may, 
especially  when  he  doth  consider  such  things  as  tend  (as 
was  said)  to  found  and  raise  a  hope  for  him  of  mercy  in 
returning.     Again, 

Answer  5.  Such  things  as  ought  to  be  considered  in  such 
a  case,  they  do  more  clearly  and  distinctly  present  them- 
selves to  view  with  them  that  live  under  the  Gospel.  That 
gives  mighty  advantages  to  such  considerations  as  carry 
matter  of  hope  with  them;  and  God  will  deal  with  all 
sorts  of  people  according  to  that  measure  of  light  which 
he  affords  them.  For  those  that  live  under  the  Gospel, 
they  must  be  dealt  withal  according  to  what  discovery  is 
extant  before  them  of  his  mind  and  will  by  that;  for  those 
/hat  have  no  Gospel,  they  will  be  dealt  with  by  other  mea- 
sures. But,  for  those  that  live  under  the  Gospel,  to  whom 
that  bright,  and  morning,  and  pleasant  light  hath  shined, 
they  ought  to  judge,  and  make,  and  estimate  of  their  own 


state  and  case  accordingly  ;  and  think,  lam  not  a  creatun; 
turned  loose  into  the  world  to  wander  in  it  as  in  a  wil- 
derness;  but  I  am  b)'  special,  peculiar,  divine  favour 
placed  under  the  dispensation  of  an  everlasting  Gospel,  in 
which  he  speaks  his  mind  distinctly  to  men  about  the  ways 
and  methods  of  recovering  and  saving  lost  and  perishing 
souls  ;  so  that  whatsoever  hath  a  tendency  to  admmister 
any  matter  of  hope,  it  lies  in  view  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage imaginable,  before  whom  this  divine  and  express 
revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  about  these  concernments 
is  come.     And, 

Answer  6.  That  hope  that  shall  (upon  consideration  of 
the  things  that  have  that  tendency)  arise  in  the  souls  of 
any  in  order  to  their  conversion,  and  before  that  work  be 
as  yet  done,  we  must  understand  it  to  be  greatly  improved 
and  assisted  by  those  greater  measures  of  common  grace, 
that  are  alibrded  to  them  that  live  under  the  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel.  And  so,  I  told  you  at  first,  that  human  ra- 
tional hope,  a,ssisted  by  common  grace,  may  have  a  great 
and  very  significant  influence  towards  this  blessed  change 
that  is  to  be  Avrought  upon  the  soul.  And  though  it  be 
very  true,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  special  grace  be- 
fore the  first  special  grace,  (as  the  matter  speaks  itself,)  yet 
there  may  be  common  grace  before  special  grace.  That 
grace  that  goes  under  the  name  of  common,  it  is  leading, 
it  is  preparatory,  it  is  antecedent  to  that  which  goes  under 
the  notion  of  special.  And  so  the  doubt  is  answered,  what 
grace  can  there  be  before  the  first  grace  1  Before  the  first 
grace,  there  may  be  other  grace, — grace  that  is  not  spe- 
cial grace;  that  is  common,  and  that  is  in  a  greater  mea- 
sure afforded  to  them  that  live  under  the  Gospel.  And 
thereupon  I  add. 

Answer  7.  That  there  are  sundry  obvious  considerations 
that  tend  to  raise  hope,  which,  as  common  grace  falls  in 
with  it,  (though  it  be  but  merely  human  and  rational  hope 
otherwise,)  may  have  a  mighty  hand  in  the  soul's  firstturn 
to  God,  or  an  influence  upon  it;  considerations  that  tend 
partly  to  awaken  in  the  soul  a  sense  of  ils  own  case ;  and 
that  tend  thereupon  to  erect  and  lift  it  up  towards  God  in 
hope.  I  do  not  confine  the  discourse  I  am  upon,  nor  would 
I  confine  your  thoughts,  to  such  considerations  merely,  ab- 
stractedly, and  singly,  as  tend  to  beget  hope:  but  such  as 
tend  to  beget  a  sense  first,  and  then  to  beget  hope  ;  that  is, 
when  the  soul  is  made  to  feel  its  own  distress,  and  perceive 
sensibly  its  own  forlorn  wretchedness;  this  makes  it  the 
more  susceptible  of  that  hope  that  must  have  influence 
upon  this  great  turn  to  God  through  Christ.  And  those 
will  be  such  considerations,  as  they  who  live  under  the 
Gospel  have  their  present  and  constant  advantage  for.  It 
is  for  one  to  sit  down  with  himself,  and  think;  and  we 
may  be  sure  the  Gospel  will  never  do  that  soul  any  good 
that  never  thinks,  that  never  considers.  But  if  one  under 
the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  will  set  himself  to  consider, 
he  hath  such  considerations  as  these  obvious  to  him  : — 

"  I  am  an  apostate  creature;  a  poor  wretch  fallen  from 
God,  cut  off  from  him  by  mine  own  iniquity,  who  hath 
been  the  Author  of  my  life  and  being  to  me,  and  from 
whom  alone  I  can  expect  a  blessed  eternity.  I  have  by 
apostacy  incurred  his  displeasure,  fallen  short  of  his  glory, 
fallen  under  his  wrath ;  I  am,  by  nature,  a  child  of  wrath, 
as  well  as  others  are ;  I  know  there  is  a  satisfaction  due 
to  Divine  justice  from  me,  for  the  injury  and  wrong  I  have 
done  to  the  majesty  and  authority  of  his  government  over 
me,  who  gave  me  breath ;  I  know  I  am  never  capable  ot 
making  that  satisfaction  myself;  if  I  were  to  lie  everlast- 
ingly in  consuming  flames  I  should  be  always  satisfying, 
but  I  should  never  have  satisfied.  But  I  find  withal  (and 
the  Gospel  tells  me  so)  God  doth  not  expect  from  me  that 
I  should  satisfy  for  my  own  sin;  he  hath  devolved  that 
matter  wholly  into  another  hand ;  and  the  Gospel  having 
declared  to  me  his  mind  and  pleasure  herein,  it  would  be 
the  greatest  presumption  imaginable  in  me  to  offer  at  be- 
ing; a  satisfier  for  my  own  sin;  to  offer  at  that  were  to 
offer  an  affront  instead  of  a  satisfaction ;  to  suppose  I 
could  saiisfy,  were  for  me  to  measure  arms  with  the  Al- 
mightv  ;  it  were  to  take  upon  me  as  if  I  were  a  God, — 
as  if  I  were  the  man  his  fellow;  as  if  any  thing  that 
could  be  done  or  suffered  by  me  could  bear  proportion  to 
the  rights  and  dignities  of  the  Divine  government,  when 
they  have  been  invaded,  usurped,  and  violated,  as  they 
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have  been  by  me.  But  I  find  by  the  same  Gospel,  that 
though  I  am  not  required  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  jus- 
tice of  God  for  my  own  sin  myself,  3'et  I  am  required  to 
return  to  God,  and  to  receive  his  Son,  who  hath  made 
that  satisfaction  ;  and  to  receive  him  with  a  dependent  and 
subject  heart,  casting  myself  upon  him  for  salvation,  and 

J       subjecting  myself  for  government,  even  unto  eternal  life. 

■  I  find  this  is  required;  every  one  that  lives  under  the 
Gospel  may  consider  so,  and  ought  to  consider  so.  This 
light  shines  into  every  one's  face  that  lives  under  the 
Gospel." 

And  then  hath  every  one  of  us  to  consider  further, — 
"  But  for  this  mighty  turn  I  find  for  my,'>elf  no  power;  I 
ought  to  turn  to  God  through  Christ,  but  I  cannot ;  not 
through  natural  impotency,  but  moral ;  for  this  can  be 
resolved  only  into  disinclination  of  will.  My  will  is  dis- 
inclined, bent  another  way ;  I  must  tear  myself  off  from 
those  ways  of  sin  that  I  have  run  in;  I  cannot  alter  the 
bent  of  my  own  heart,  no  more  than  a  leopard  can  his 
spots,  or  a  blackmoor  his  skin.  Here  is  the  great  stress 
and  hinge  of  this  case.  That  must  be  done,  or  I  am  lost, 
which  I  myself  cannot  do.  But  such  a  one  hath  yet  fur- 
ther to  consider;  I  find  it  is  charged  upon  me  to  return, 
to  come  back  to  God  through  Christ;  to  repent  towards 
God,  to  believe  in  his  Son.  I  find  these  things  are  ch.Trged 
upon  me;  and  my  reason  and  conscience  cannot  but  tell 
me,  that  that  impotency  which  only  lies  in  a  disaffected 
disinclined  will,  can  never  excuse  me  from  such  duty. 
This  is  the  very  sum  of  all  malignity  itself;  a  will  against 
my  duty  ;  a  will  against  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of 
God:  this  carries  all  the  malignity  of  hell  in  it,  to  have 
such  a  will.  Therefore  this  ill  habit  and  bent  of  my  will 
can  by  no  means  in  the  world  invalidate  the  obligation  of 
those  laws  and  precepts,  that  bind  me  to  repentance  and 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God ;  they  lie  upon  me  as  a  matter  of 
indispensable  duty  still."  That  such  a  one  hath  to  con- 
sider and  think  that. 

Then  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  to  consider 
further, — 

"  If  I  have  such  things  lying  upon  me  as  matter  of  most 
apparent  and  indispensable  dut)',  for  which  I  have  no  pre- 
sent power,  nothing  remains  to  me  but  to  offer  at  my  duty; 
otherwi.se  I  lay  myself  under  the  manifest  guilt  of  most 
insolent  rebellion ;  for  I  cannot  but  say,  that  a  sinner  is 
righteously  enjoined  to  repent.  If  it  weie  great  iniquity  in 
me  first  to  offend,  it  is  most  apparent  duty  to  repent  of  my 
having  offended :  and  if  God  offer  to  me  his  own  Son  to  he 
to  me  a  Saviour  and  a  Ruler  both  together,  surely  it  is  most 
justly  enjoined  upon  me  that  I  receive  him  as  such,  that 
I  rely  upon  him  as  a  Saviour,  and  subject  myself  to  him 
as  a  Ruler.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  equity,  rea- 
sonableness, and  obligingness  of  these  laws  of  his.  Why, 
then,  if  they  do  lay  actual  obligation  upon  me,  and  I  feel 
no  present  power  in  my  own  soul  to  comply  witli  them  ; 
but  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  impotency,  to  w-it,  a  disin- 
clined heart.  Whatl  I  offer  nt  turning  to  God  1  I  may 
as  well  offer  at  removing  a  mountain.  Here  is  a  difficulty 
invincible  to  me;  a  power  that  I  can  by  no  means  over- 
come; a  carnal,  corrupt  inclination,  carrying  me  another 
way,  and  that  strengthened  by  all  the  infernal  powers  of 
hell  and  darkness  too  ;  for  every  one  that  is  turned  is 
"  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God,"  Acts  xxvi.  18.  And  who  hath  "  deliver- 
ed us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  us  into 
the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,"  Coloss.  i.  13.  A  mighty 
turn  this  is!  And  when  the  law  saith  to  me.  Repent; 
when  it  saith,  Turn,  believe,  receive  Christ;  subject  thy- 
self to  him  ;  rely  upon  him.  If  I  look  into  myself  I  find 
myself  dead ;  "You  hath  he  quiclcened  who  were  dead  in 
trespas.ses  and  sins!"  (Eph.  ii.  1,  2.)  where  all  have  natu- 
rally their  conversations,  "according  to  the  course  of  the 
world,  and  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience."  What  shall  I 
do  in  this  case  against  all  the  power  of  my  own  indwelling 
corruption,  and  all  combined  powers  of  the  hellish  infer- 
nal kingdom,  that  labour  to  the  uttermost  to  keep  me  off 
from  God,  to  keep  me  off  from  Christ,  that  I  may  never 
come  to  a  closure  1  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ? 
Why,  the  mentioned  considerations  are  most  obvious  ;  to 
wit,  those  great  evangelical  precepts  requiring  nothing  but 


matter  of  most  plain  and  indispensable  duty,  from  which 
a  disinclined  will  is  no  excuse,  but  rather  the  highest 
aggravation  imaginalde  of  my  iniquity  and  guilt,  if  1  com- 
ply not;  .so  as  that  I  am  held  under  a  strict  tie  to  do 
what  the  evangelical  law  requires  and  charges  upon  me. 
Nothing  is  (I  say)  {dainer,  and  more  distinctly  in  view, 
than  that  I  am  to  ofler  at  what  I  cannot  myself  effect; 
otherwise  I  add  insolent  rebellion  to  all  my  Ibrmer  indis- 
position. And  I  find  this  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  com- 
mands, a.s  they  are  explicated  by  superadded  promises. 
"Turn  ye  at  my  proof,"  Prov.  i.  23.  What,  I  alone'? 
What,  I  by  myself? — No  ;  do  you  turn  ;  do  as  much  as  in 
you  is  ;  put  yourselves  into  a  turning  posture ;  and  "  I  will 
pour  out  my  spirit  upon  you  ;  and  I  will  make  known  my 
words  unto  you." 

And  to  excite  and  raise  hope  higher  in  this  case,  the 
poor  wretch  hath  to  consider  this; 

"  It  is  the  God  of  all  grace  that  I  am  now  to  apply  my- 
self to;  the  God  that  is  rich  in  mercy,  and  that  is  the 
Father  of  mercies ;  and  again,  I  am  to  apply  myself  to  him 
for  the  concernments  of  my  soul ;  of  an  immortal  .spirit,  that 
he  hath  put  into  me,  who  is  himself  the  Father  of  spirits. 
Why  should  I  not  expect  he  should  be  kind  to  his  own 
offspring  1 — a  poor  wandering  soul ;  a  degenerate,  apos- 
tate spirit,  that  is  sensible  of  having  apostatized,  that  is  now 
aiming  to  return  and  to  come  back  to  him?  Why  should 
not  I  expect  him  to  be  merciful,  to  be  helpful  to  a  poor 
soul  that  sees  itself  lost  if  he  do  not  help, — if  he  do  not 
put  forth  his  hand  and  draw  me  into  union  with  him,  and 
with  his  Son,  in  whom  he  knows  only  I  must  live,  and 
withotit  which  union  I  am  left  still  under  a  necessity  of 
perishing?  And  here  is  this  to  be  considered, — he  is  more 
nearly  related  to  this  .spirit  of  mine  than  to  my  flesh,  more 
nearly  to  this  soul  of  mine  than  to  my  outward  man.  I 
have  found  him  kind  and  compassionate  to  my  flesh  and 
outward  man.  This  is  fit  to  be  suggested  to  any  man's 
soul  that  begins  to  awaken  and  consider  his  case  ;  and, 
further,  to  say  within  himself.  Thou  hast  nothing  to  dobut 
to  hope  in  the  divine  mercy;  and  thou  hast  already  found 
the  Father  of  mercies  merciful  to  thy  meaner  and  baser 
part.  How  hast  thou  lived  all  this  while  in  this  world  1 
It  was  by  him  that  thou  didst  live,  and  through  him  thou 
wast  born  ;  and  thou  hast  hung  upon  him  ever  since  thou 
hangedst  upon  thy  mother's  breast.  Where  hast  thou  had 
thy  bread  for  a  day,  and  day  by  day,  but  from  him  1  Where 
hast  thou  had  thy  breath  every  inoment?  thy  breath  was 
continually  in  his  hand.  He  that  hath  been  so  compas- 
sionate to  that  flesh  of  thine  without  thy  seeking,  will  he 
not  be  compassionate  to  thy  soul,  if  thou  dost  seek  him, — 
if  thou  dost  crave, — if  thou  dost  cry,  and  tell  him.  Here 
is  one  of  the  souls  that  thou  hast  made,  ready  to  perish 
under  the  tyranny  of  a  carnal  inclination,  and  under  the 
power  of  the  great  destroyer  of  souls'!  Is  there  no  place 
for  hope  in  this  case '?  though  the  case  be  a  distressed  case, 
it  plainly  .speaks  itself  not  to  be  a  desperate  case  ;  will  not 
he,  who  is  the  God  of  all  grace,  show  compassion  to  a  soul 
that  is  aiming  to  come  back  to  him  upon  his  call,  and  when 
he  calleth  him,  though  he  can  come  but  faintly,  struggle 
but  weakly;  though  he  can  but  aim  to  come  1" 

And,  again,  you  have  this  to  consider  to  found  and  raise 
hope;  that  you  do  him  the  highest  homage  that  in  your 
case  and  circumstances  you  are  capable  of  doing,  when 
you  throw  yourselves  upon  his  mercy;  and  it  is  that  which 
iie  is  most  highly  pleased  with.  "  He  takes  pleasure  in 
them  that  fear  him,  and  in  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy  ' 
a  scripture,  that  any  soul  which  begins  to  have  an  awaker 
ed  sense  of  the  state  of  his  own  case,  ought  to  have  as 
frontlet  before  his  eyes,  and  engraven  (as  it  were)  upon  ih< 
palms  of  his  hands.  "  This  ought  to  be  considered  ;  Though 
I  cannot  comply  with  him  as  I  should,  I  cannot  do  sue? 
things  as  are  just  and  righteous,  (which  a  most  unexcep- 
tionable, evangelical  law  doth  ask  for,  and  require,  and 
cballenge,)  yet  I  am  willing  to  do  him  all  the  homage  I  am 
capable  of,  by  casting  myself  upon  his  mercy,  and  by 
making  him  "mv  ultimate' and  last  hope.  Say  you  so*? 
(.^aithGod;)  is 'this  your  posture?  Now  you  please  mc 
beyond  all  things  that  you  were  capable  of  doing  besides, 
or  any  other  wav.  "  He  takes  pleasure  in  them  that  fear 
him,  and  in  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy."  This  is  to  ac- 
knowledge the  divine  mercy  to  be   a  bottomless  abyss, 
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never  to  be  fathoined ;  you  hope  in  his  mercy,  when  other- 
wise you  had  no  hope  in  any  thing  else.  This  is  thai 
wherein  he  takes  pleasure ;  this  is  to  acknowledge  him  to 
be  God,  to  give  him  the  proper  glory  of  his  Deity;  and 
own  him  lo  be  infinite  and  immense  even  in  goodness, 
that  great  excellency  and  perfection  of  his  nature. 

And  admit  that  all  considerations,  all  the  actual  thoughts 
you  have  of  all  these  things,  and  your  revolving  them  to 
and  fro  in  your  own  minds,  are  all,  as  yet,  but  within  the 
compass,  enabling  you  to  raise  a  hope  upon  so  plain 
grounds  as  these  are,  which  lie  in  view  before  you ;  yet 
every  one  sees  that  these  things  have  a  manifest  tendency 
to  the  soul's  turning  to  God  through  Christ;  and  so  lie  in 
3'our  way  to  that  special  grace,  wherein  the  great  turn 
itself  doth  lie.  And  then  I  add  again,  in  the  last  place, 
that, 

Ansu-er  8.  That,  whenever  that  great  turn  is  brought 
about  wherein  is  the  great  effort  of  grace,  which  is  most 
special  and  peculiar,  it  is  manifest  that  a  holy  hope  is  one 
of  the  things  that  doth  first  appear  and  show  forth  itself  in 
this  great  turn.  For  the  soul  is  to  close  with  God  in 
Christ ;  but  this  is  impossible  to  it,  but  as  it  hopes  for  ac- 
ceptance. This  can  never  be  the  act  of  a  despairing  soul. 
If  the  soul  look  upon  God  and  Christ  with  absolute  de- 
spair, it  is  hardened  with  a  diabolical  hatred ;  and  can 
never  close,  can  never  unite  with  him  but  when  it  opens 
itself  to  receive  Christ,  and  all  the  fulness  of  God.  It  is 
hope  that  opens  it,  and  hath  the  great  influence  into  the 
sincere  covenanting  act,  the  vital  covenanting  act,  by 
which  the  soul  takes  God  in  Christ,  and  surrenders  and 
gives  up  itself  to  God,  through  Christ.  And  that  is  sin- 
cere, and  so  continues,  or  doth  not  continue,  according  as 
the  soul  hopes  or  hopes  not,  or  hopes  truly  and  fully,  or 
otherwise. 

The  expressions  to  this  purpose  are  worthy  to  be  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  gold,  which  we  find  in  Psal.  Ixxviii.  7,  8. 
Where  we  have  the  very  root  of  sincerity,  and  the  very 
root  of  apostacy,  pointed  out  to  us  both  together,  even  with 
manifest  reference  to  the  truth  of  the  thing  I  am  now  in- 
culcating to  you :  "  That  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God, 
and  not  forget  the  works  of  God;  but  keep  his  command- 
ments ;  and  might  not  be  as  their  fathers,  a  stubborn  and 
rebellious  generation,  a  generation  that  set  not  their  heart 
aright ;  and  whose  .spirit  was  not  steadfast  with  God."  The 
design  of  all  this  is  to  signify,  that  God  would  have  a  peo- 
ple to  succeed  from  that  root  and  stock  that  should  be 
better  than  their  fathers:  but  wherein  should  they  be  bel- 
ter"? or  should  they  come  to  be  better  1  Why,  their  fathers 
were  stubborn  and  rebellious;  they  were  false  and  un- 
steadfast  in  the  covenant  of  God  ;  they  did  covenant,  but 
it  was  on  terms :  "  The}''  did  but  flatter  him  with  their 
mouths,  (as  is  afterwards  expressed,)  and  lied  to  him  with 
their  tongues."  Their  hearts  were  not  sincere  ;  there  was 
no  fixedness  and  stability  in  the  covenant  of  God.  And 
wherein  should  their  children  be  better  1  Why,  I  will  have 
them  be  taught  and  instructed,  and  to  learn,  from  all  the 
methods  of  the  dispensations  of  God  towards  their  fore- 
fathers, to  set  their  hope  in  God.  This  was  the  great 
thing  their  fathers  did  not;  and  therefore  continued  rebels 
still ;  and  when  they  seemed  to  covenant  were  false  and 
treacherous,  and  unsteadfast  in  their  covenant  with  God. 
But  if  ever  there  come  to  be  sincere  covenanting,  it  must 
come  from  their  setting  of  their  hope  in  God  as  the  "  God 
of  all  grace ;"  as  the  God  "  rich  in  mercy  ;"  to  whom,  as 
such,  (each  must  say,)  "  I  do,  through  his  Christ,  adjoin 
my  soul,  and  tell  him.  Here  I  will  live;  here  I  will  die  ; 
I  am  come  to  this  point,  brought  to  thee  by  the  invitation 
of  thine  own  word  and  Gospel.  It  hath  bid  me  repent 
and  believe,  and  required  me  to  yield  myself  to  God,  and 
to  take  God  for  mine.  I  do  all  this  upon  the  warrant  of, 
and  in  obedience  to,  the  authority  of  the  law  of  grace,  that 
supreme,  that  benign  law."  This  is  that  which  makes 
the  soul  steadfast ;  brings  it  to  a  point ;  now  it  finds  this  is 
a  work  that  will  hold,  when  the  soul  is  setting  its  hope  in 
God,  and  unites  itself  by  covenant  with  him. 

And  so  much  with  reference  to  that  first  objection,  which 
served  me  to  introduce  these  sundry  things,  which  I  hope 
will  be  of  use  to  those  that  consider  them. 

Objection  2.  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  may  be  further 
objected :  If  hope, — the  hope  of  being  .saved,  will  have  such 


an  influence  upon  conversion  in  order  thereunto,  how  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  when  the  most  do  so  generally  profess  a 
hope  of  being  saved,  yet  so  few  are  converted  thereby "?  Is 
hope  like  to  have  such  an  influence  upon  conversion  in 
order  to  salvation,  when  we  find  that  men  do  very  gene- 
rally hope  to  be  saved,  and  have  very  great  hope  of  being 
saved ;  yet  many  of  them  (the  greater  part  of  them  it  may 
be)  are  never  converted  ? 

Answer.  To  that  there  are  some  things  to  be  said,  also, 
that  it  may  be  of  equal  use  to  us  to  understand  and  con- 
sider.    As, 

1.  Therefore  it  is,  that  many  hope  to  be  saved  who  are 
never  converted  by  their  hope,  because  they  do  maim  the 
object  of  their  hope ;  that  is,  whereas  they  should  hope 
first  to  be  converted,  and  then,  secondly,  so  to  be  saved, 
they  hope  to  be  saved  without  being  converted.  And  so 
one  great  part  of  the  object  of  their  hope  is  left  out;  and 
their  hope,  therefore,  is  not  only  not  subservient,  but  is 
obstructive  to  their  conversion ;  and  so,  consequently,  to 
their  salvation  too.  It  doth  (I  say)  not  only  subserve  it, 
but  hinders  it.  They  hope  they  shall  be  saved, — that  they 
make  the  abstract  and  separate  object  of  their  hope,  ex- 
cluding and  shutting  out  from  that  salvation  all  considera- 
tions of  the  sanctity,  the  purity,  the  holiness,  which  the 
conversion,  that  they  should  conjoin  therewith,  carries  in 
it.  And  this  doth  not  only  not  help,  but  hinders  both 
their  conversion  and  salvation.  It  doth  not  help  it,  because 
the  hope  of  being  saved  without  it  is  never  likely  to  make 
them  look  after  being  converted.  And  it  hinders  it,  be- 
cause it  cannot  but  provoke  God  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  them,  and  move  his  displeasure  to  the  highest  against 
them  ;  for  they  do  in  this  kind  of  hope,  not  only  not  hope 
according  to  his  word,  but  they  hope  against  it,  so  as  that 
their  very  hope  is  the  giving  him  and  his  word  the  lie ;  the 
worst  and  most  provoking  thing  that  can  be  thought.  Their 
very  hope  is  saying  to  themselves,  "  Peace,  peace,"  though 
they  walk  after  the  imagination  of  their  own  hearts ;  though 
they  never  alter  their  course,  and  though  their  hearts  be 
never  changed,  yet  they  shall  have  peace.  This  (I  say)  is 
to  give  the  lie  to  the  divine  truth,  and  the  word  of  his 
truth  ;  and  so  carries  in  it  matter  of  the  higliest  provoca- 
tion ;  as  that  scripture  expresseth  it,  "  If  any  man  think" 
and  speak,  though  it  be  but  in  his  own  heart,  though  he  do 
but  mutter  it  inwardly,  though  he  do  but  whisper  it  to  him- 
self, "  I  shall  have  peace  though  I  walk  in  the  way  of  my 
own  heart,  and  af\er  the  imagination  of  my  own  heart,  to 
add  drunkenness  to  thirst ;"  to  add  the  act  of  sin  to  the  de- 
sire of  sinning,  Deut.xxix.  18, 19.  My  jealousy  shall  smoke 
against  that  man,  (though  he  doth  not  speak  out,  though 
he  doth  but  say  it  in  heart,)  for  he  doth  me  the  greatest 
injury  in  his  heart  imaginable;  his  conceptions  of  me  are 
ignominious ;  he  makes  me  an  impure  deity,  that  will  give 
peace  to  him  that  walketh  on  in  his  wicked  ways ;  so  that 
I  should  not  only  be  reconciled  to  him  in  his  wicked  way, 
but  I  am  supposed  to  be  reconcileable  to  his  wickedness, — 
to  that  wicked  way  in  which  he  walketh.  I  am  supposed 
untrue  to  myself;  he  makes  me  a  foolish  deity,  that  all 
the  threats  and  menaces  that  are  in  my  word  against 
daring,  insolent  sinners,  are  only  indeed  terrica  lamenta, 
bug-bears,  to  frighten  children  and  fools  with ;  therefore 
(saith  he)  my  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that  man ;  I 
will  not  spare  him,  I  mean  to  paradigmatize  such  a  man 
as  this,  and  to  let  all  the  world  know,  by  the  severity  of 
my  vengeance  against  such  a  one,  that  I  am  what  he  did 
not  think  me  to  be,  a  true,  a  holy,  a  just,  and  jealous  God. 
That  hope  that  men  have  of  being  saved  without  ever 
being  converted,  or  turned  to  God  through  Christ,  and 
breaking  off  from  the  way  of  sin,  it  is  of  this  import,  as 
you  have  heard.  It  carries  this  secret  aspect  and  language 
in  it,  so  detracting,  so  reproaching  and  ignominious  to  the 
true,  and  holy,  and  jealous  God.  And  therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  strange,  if  men  have  such  a  hope  as  this,  and 
it  never  doih  them  good.  They  will  never  be  the  better 
for  it ;  it  never  makes  them  good  men  in  this  world,  nor 
happy  in  the  other.     And  then. 

Answer  2.  Besides  this  horrid  maim  and  flaw,  which  is 
in  the  object  of  their  hope,  (separating  therefrom  what 
should  be  conjoined  therewith,)  there  is  an  equally  great 
defect  in  their  very  hope  itself,  which  makes  it  not  strange, 
that  it  should  not  have  an  influence  into  their  conversion  : 
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for,  if  the  matter  should  be  examined,  what  are  these 
men's  hopes  1  It  resolves  into  this;  to  wit,  it  is  nothing 
else,  but  only  no  fear  ;  it  is  a  negative  hope,  and  no  posi- 
tive thing ;  a  hope  that  consists  in  nothing  else,  but  only 
not  fearing.  They  find  they  do  not  fear  their  being  mise- 
rable, and  that  is  all.  It  is  very  true,  indeed,  there  is  no- 
thing that  is  more  common  language  in  the  profanest 
mouths,  than  that  form  of  asseveration,  as  they  hope  to  be 
saved.  But  let  the  meaning  of  those  very  words  be  ex- 
amined and  inquired  into,  and  it  dwindles  into  nothing  : — 
Hope  to  be  saved  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  this  hoping  to 
be  saved  1  Let  the  matter  be  but  grasped,  do  but  grasp  at 
it,  and  you  find  this  hope  signifies  nothing  but  only  no  fear. 
There  is  many  a  one  with  whom,  in  reference  to  many 
things,  there  is  neither  fear  nor  hope ;  and  it  is  so  here :  as 
from  a  country  that  is  either  merely  imaginary,  or  that 
you  know  nothing  of,  you  never  hope  for  good,  or  fear  any 
evil  from  thence  ;  you  are  equally  void  of  any  hope,  or  of 
any  fear:  who  doth  either  hope  any  good,  or  fear  any 
evil  from  an  Utopian  land  1  This  is  the  ease  with  most  of 
these  confident  persons,  that  will  briskly  say,  upon  all  oc- 
casions. As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  it  is  so  and  so.  And  what 
is  this  hope  to  be  saved  1  It  is  only  their  no  fear  to  be 
damned.  It  is  true  they  have  no  fear  of  being  damned  ; 
and  this  no  fear  they  call  hope,  as  if  nothing  must  signify 
something.  This  is  a  plain  state  of  th'e  case ;  that  hope  that 
is  to  influence  salvation,  and,  in  order  thereunto,  conver- 
sion must  be  a  real,  active,  vigorous  principle  in  the  soul ; 
not  a  mere  nullity,  not  a  nonentity, — as  no  fear  is, — never 
to  fear  is. 

But  you  will  say,  Where  lies  the  difference  between 
these  things  1  I  answer,  it  is  manifold  and  vast.     As, 

1.  As  to  the  positive  hope  that  there  should  be,  it  is 
grounded  in  faith  ;  but  this  (no  fear)  is  grounded  in  infi- 
delity ;  that  is  grounded  in  religion,  this  is  grounded  in 
atheism  and  irreligion.  A  vast  difference  !  He  that  seri- 
ously hopes,  hopes  because  he  believes  the  word  of  God  is 
true,  and  that  such  and  such  things  have  a  real  founda- 
tion there;  and  because  he  hath  an  inward  reverence  and 
adoration  of  God  ;  and  therefore,  upon  such  and  such  dis- 
coveries of  him  as  he  is  pleased  to  make  of  himself  and 
the  impression  on  his  heart  suitably,  there  is  a  tempera- 
ment in  the  soul  toM'ards  him,  made  up  of  reverence  and 
love,  with  some  kind  of  dependance  and  trust.  This  is 
all  founded  in  faith,  and  in  religious  sentiments ;  but  this 
same  [no  fear]  is  founded  in  nothing  but  atheism  and  irre- 
ligion ;  they  have  no  fear  of  that  which  they  really  believe 
is  nothing,  or  they  think  will  never  be.     And  then  again, 

2.  This  [no  fear]  is  nothing,  whereas  this  hope  that  is 
required  is  a  most  positive  thing,  a  principle  of  great  live- 
liness, vigour,  and  activity,  in  its  own  sphere.  That  which 
is  nothing  can  work  nothing,  effect  nothing,  in  order  to 
conversion  or  salvation.     And  again, 

3.  This  [no  fear]  may  signify  nothing  at  all  more  than 
only  the  soul's  unconcernedness  for  any  such  matter; 
whereas,  real  hope  signifies  its  great  concernedness,  its 
deep  intention  of  mind  and  thought  about  such  things. 
There  is  nothing  does  more  intend  a  man's  thoughts  to- 
wards any  thing  than  real  hope  doth  ;  but  this  [no  fear] 
may  signify  his  not  minding  any  such  concernments  at 
all ;  his  being  totally  unconcerned  about  them.  So  it  may 
in  many  things,  in  which  one  apprehends  himself  to  have 
no  real  interest  one  way  or  other,  and  so,  accordingly,  is 
in  the  temper  of  his  mind  indifferent  in  reference  to  such 
things.  There  are  many  such  concernments  of  which  vve 
are  totally  ignorant,  have  no  real  knowledge  or  thought ; 
the  concernments  of  some  remote  countries,  at  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth,  which  we  know  nothing  of,  under- 
stand nothing  of  their  affairs;  we  are  accordinglv  alto- 
gether unconcerned  what  is  .:lone  there,  and  utlerlv  without 
the  exercise  of  hope  or  fear,  as  to  the  events  of  things 
among  them.  But  it  is  not  so  with  us  in  reference  to  the 
concernments  that  are  under  our  notice.  There  is  nobody 
so  indifferent  in  reference  to  France,  Germany,  Flanders, 
and  Savoy,  as  to  the  occurrences  there,  and  in  the  con- 
clave, and  nearer  home  in  Ireland.  There  is  nobody  that 
uspth  thought  in  those  things  that  is  so  unconcerned  about 


them,  but  that  there  will  be  various  agitations  of  hope  and 
fear  this  way  ;  and  that,  according  to  the  aspect  of  things 
among  us,  nobody  can  be  supposed  .so  indifferent  among 
u.s,  that  there  should  be,  in  reference  to  these  things, 
neither  hope  nor  fear.  But  every  one,  according  to  the 
wish  and  inclination  of  his  own  nnnd,  hath  his  hope  or  his 
fear  variously  stirring  in  him  thereunto.  But  it  is  possible 
there  may  be  a  total  vacancy  of  fear  where  there  is  no  con- 
cern at  all.  And  as  there  is  no  fear,  so  there  is  no  hope  ; 
that  is,  the  things  are  never  minded,  never  thought  of. 

And  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  with  the  most  in 
reference  to  the  concernments  of  another  world,  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  Utopia.  They  have,  in  reference  thereunto, 
nothing  of  hope  or  of  fear,  but  lie  all  their  days  in  a  stupid 
dream.  And  these  are  the  persons,  I  confess,  about  whom 
I  have  the  least  hope,  and  the  most  fear ;  to  wit,  they  who 
in  reference  to  the  concerns  of  their  own  souls,  have  neither 
hope  nor  fear ;  but  lie  in  a  drowsy  sleep  all  their  time, 
and  dream  away  all  their  days  ;  and  whereas  they  talk  of 
hoping  to  be  saved,  that  hope  is  nothing  else  but  only  a 
not  being  afraid  to  perish,  because  they  apprehend  no  dan- 
ger, because  they  have  nullified  to  themselves  the  great 
objects  of  hope  and  fear. 

This,  therefore,  doth  not  signify  the  no  influence  of  hope, 
but  it  signifies  only  the  inefficacy,  or  no  influence  of  no 
hope  ;  for  that  hope  is  no  hope  which  they  miscall  by  that 
name.  The  most  that  they  can  make  of  it  is,  that  it' is  no 
fear  ;  but,  as  it  is  no  fear,  so  it  is  no  hope  neither ;  that  is, 
there  is  a  vacancy  equal  both  of  hope  and  fear;  and  nothing 
makes  their  case  more  deplorable  than  this,  that  they  are 
likely  to  perish  even  while  there  is  hope,  for  want  of  hope. 
And  this  is  the  forlorn,  dismal  slate  of  many  that  live  un- 
der the  Gospel ;  they  cannot  hope  without  the  intention 
of  hope ;  there  can  be  no  rational  or  human  hope,  much 
less  that  hope  that  reaches  to  the  pitch  of  common  grace ; 
without  the  intention  of  thought,  their  thoughts  will  not 
be  engaged  ;  and  one  day  passeth  with  them  after  another, 
and  not  a  serious  thought  taken  up.  Shall  I  be  saved,  or 
shall  I  perish  1  What  will  become  of  me  when  I  die  'I 

But  I  hope  it  is  not  generally  so  with  you.  It  would  be 
very  sad  if  it  were  ;  when  you  hear  so  many  Lord's  days 
together,  one  after  another,  so  much  of  salvation  ;  one 
comes  and  preacheth  to  you  upon  that  great  question, 
"  Are  there  few  that  shall  be  saved  1"  and  another  comes 
and  preacheth  to  you  upon  that  expostulatory  passage, 
"  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  1" 
and  a  third,  he  comes  and  preacheth  to  you  upon  this  as- 
sertion, "  We  are  saved  by  hope :"  nothing  but  being  saved, 
nothing  but  salvation,  rings  in  your  ears  from  one  Lord's 
day  to  another.  And  it  will  be  an  amazing  thing,  if,  after 
all  this,  we  have  no  concernment  about  being  saved;  so 
that  we  find  no  room,  no  place  for  the  exercise  of  hope  or 
fear ;  hope  of  being  saved,  or  fear  of  perishing  by  not 
being  saved. 

But  if  the  true  import  of  the  word  salvation  were  under- 
stood, and  received  into  our  souls,  it  would  make  work 
among  us ;  it  would  find  us  exercise  either  for  hope  or 
fear ;  when  we  have  so  much  spoken  of  salvation  a.s  we 
find  in  Scripture  ;  and  when  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God 
is  signalized  to  us,  and  celebrated  among  us  as  a  Saviour, 
(he  shall  be  called  Jesus,  for  he  shall  be  a  Saviour  to  save 
his  people  from  their  sins,)  why,  every  one  that  would  but 
use  his  understanding,  would  say,  What  doth  this  word 
signify  !  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  talk  of  salvation  ; 
ol^  a  Saviour,  and  of  being  saved  1  what  doth  it  signity  ■? 
It  plainly  signifies  that  all  this  world  is  likely  to  be  shortly 
in  a  great  flame,  and  that  the  Judge  is  at  the  door;  that 
hell  will  shortly  swallow  up  all  a  whole  world  of  ungodly 
men,  except  that  residue  that  shall  be  caught  up  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  their  Redeemer  in  the  air,  and  so  to  be  for 
ever  with  the  Lord.  Ami  if  we  would  but  allow  the  word 
salvation  its  true  import  and  significancy,  it  would  be  far 
from  us  to  be  without  hope,  in  reference  to  being  saved. 
And  then  we  should  come  to  undenstand  somewhat  of  the 
significancy  and  of  the  influence  of  this  hope,  the  hope  of 
salvation,  in  order  to  our  conversion  first,  and  then  to  our 
salvation  itself  in  the  final  state. 
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SERMON  XVIIL* 

Rom.  viii.  24. 

We  are  saved  by  hope. 

Having  proposed  to  show  the  influence  that  hope  hath 
■unto  salvation,  by  showing  both  what  influence  it  hath 
upon  conversion,  that  brings  us  into  a  state  of  salvation  ; 
and  then  what  influence  it  hath  upon  the  Christian's  per- 
severance even  to  the  end,  by  which  we  are  continued  in 
that  state,  and  so  finally  saved.  We  have  hitherto  insisted 
upon  the  former,  and  are  now  to  proceed  to  the  latter  ;  to 
speak  to  that  influence  which  hope  hath  upon  a  Christian's 
perseverance  in  that  holy  course  through  which  he  is  to 
pass  on  to  the  state  of  final  glory  and  blessedness.  And 
here  it  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  you,  from  what  hath  been 
formerly  said,  that  hope,  as  it  refers  to  the  perseverance  of 
a  Christian,  must  needs  considerably  diflfer  from  hope  as 
it  hath  at  first  influence  into  conversion  ;  or  a  person's 
entrance  into  the  Christian  state,  both  in  the  nature  and 
in  the  object ;  or  in  respect  of  the  object  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other  hope. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  one  and  the  other,  that 
hope  that  doth  influence  conversion,  and  is  necessarily 
presupposed  to  it,  (if  you  consider  the  nature  of  it,)  hath 
no  more  in  it  than  what  doth  belong  to  a  merely  human, 
rational  hope,  assisted  only  by  common  grace  ;  for  special 
grace  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  before  conversion  or  rege- 
neration ;  but  even  that  human  rational  hope,  it  hath  its 
influence  and  usefulness  towards  conversion,  as  other 
things  belonging  to  the  human  nature  have;  not  only  our 
minds  and  understandings,  by  which  we  are  capable  of 
thinking  and  considering  of  things  that  are  to  afiect,  and 
by  which  we  are  to  be  wrought  upon,  in  order  to  conver- 
sion. But  even  to  go  lower  than  that,  our  very  external 
senses  themselves  ;  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing,"  and  so  it 
may  come  by  reading  the  word  and  Gospel,  which  is  to 
be  the  means  of  conversion  and  salvation  to  our  souls. 
But  if  you  look  to  the  nature  of  that  hope  which  is  all 
along  to  influence  the  course  of  a  converted  person,  one 
that  is  become  sincerely  a  living  Christian,  that  hope  must 
needs  be  a  part  of  the  new  man,  or  of  the  new  nature, 
which  is  in  regeneration  communicated  and  imparted  to 
the  soul.     And,  accordingly, 

2.  The  object  of  the  one  and  the  other  hope  must  needs 
very  much  diifer,  even  supposing  the  soul  to  be  awakened, 
and  that  God  is  beginning  to  deal  with  it  in  order  to  con- 
version ;  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  some  hope  concern- 
ing the  issue  of  this  treaty,  wherein  it  is  now  engaged 
with  the  great  God  about  so  important  a  matter.  Other- 
wise (as  hath  been  inculcated  unto  you  again  and  again) 
it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  turn  ;  converting  and  turn- 
ing to  God  is  not  the  act  of  a  despairing  but  of  a  hoping 
soul ;  and  the  dispositions  thereunto  do  suppose  some 
hope.  And  the  object  of  this  hope  must  be  understood  to 
be  God  as  now  to  be  reconciled.  The  object  of  the  other 
hope  that  doth  influence  a  Christian's  after-course  unto 
final  salvation,  is  God  hereafter  to  be  enjoyed.  God  to  be 
reconciled  is  the  object  of  that  hope,  which  a  person  hath 
while  God  is  dealing  with  him  in  order  to  conversion  ;  to 
wit,  we  must  suppose  him  awakened ;  and  being  so,  con- 
siders and  bethinks  himself,  I  am  an  otfending,  guilty 
creature  :  the  God  that  make  me  hath  just  matter  of  con- 
troversy with  me  ;  will  he  be  reconciled,  or  will  he  not  1 
will  he  always  hold  me  guilty,  will  he  bear  himself  as  an 
enemy  and  an  avenger  to  a  poor  guilty  creature  as  I  am  1 
or  will  he  pardon  1  Will  he  forgive  1  Will  he  show  mercy  1 
I  hope  he  will,  saith  the  poor  trembling  wretch.  And  then 
he  turns  at  length.  When  God  is  dealing  with  the  soul 
in  order  to  conversion,  it  hath  this  hope  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  deal  of  fear  and  doubt, — Who  knows  but  God  will 
show  mercy  to  a  returning  soul  1  And  thereupon  it  turns. 
So  the  object  of  his  hope  is  now  God  to  be  reconciled, — 
present  reconciliation. 

But  the  object  of  this  hope  after  conversion,  all  along, 
through  his  succeeding  course,  is  God  to  be  enjoyed  in 
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the  final  state ;  now  more  and  more,  and  perfectly  here- 
after in  that  state,  which  is  to  be  final  and  eternal. 

And  this  the  very  state  of  the  case  itself  doth  plainly 
enough  suggest  to  us.  There  must  be  this  difierence  also, 
as  to  the  object  of  the  one  hope  and  the  other,  according 
to  the  diflTerence  in  the  very  nature  of  this  and  the  other 
hope.  The  soul  before  regeneration,  it  can  generally  affect 
and  covet  to  be  happy,  (which  is  natural  to  man,)  and 
dread  to  be  miserable ;  it  is  capable  of  being  afraid  of 
wrath  and  torment ;  and  being  so,  the  state  of  the  case,  as 
it  is  in  view  before  it,  not  excluding  hope,  it  can  entertain 
some  hope,  a  human  rational  hope  amidst  all  that  fear. 
And  hereupon,  the  main  thing  that  it  is  exercised  and 
taken  up  about,  is  the  present  state  of  its  case,  whether 
God  will  be  reconciled  or  no ;  but  with  final  reference  too, 
to  its  future  state,  that  is,  especially  the  privative  part  of 
it,  salvation  and  escape  from  eternal  wrath.  It  can  very 
well  entertain  hopes,  and  admit  of  agitations  of  affections 
to  what  goes  no  higher  than  so,  from  the  very  nature  of 
such  a  subject,  an  intelligent,  reasonable  soul,  that  is  capa- 
ble of  happiness,  and  in  general  of  desiring  it :  and  that 
apprehends  itself  liable  to  misery,  and  that  cannot,  with- 
out dread  and  abhorrence,  think  of  that. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  before  regeneration  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  any  such  workings  and  dispositions  as  do  belong  to 
the  holy  divine  nature.  It  cannot  yet  love  God  ;  it  can- 
not yet  desire  a  felicity  in  him ;  it  cannot  covet  to  be  like 
him,  or  to  have  that  happiness  in  view  which  consists  in 
the  vision  of  him.  This  only  belongs  to  its  state  after  it 
is  regenerate.  When  once  a  person  comes  to  be  a  son,  is 
brought  into  a  state  of  sonship,  and  hath  a  divine  nature 
imparted  and  communicated  to  him  in  regeneration  ;  we 
see  what  his  sense  is,  what  a  kind  of  happiness  he  is  capa- 
ble of  relishing,  and  what,  accordingly,  his  hope  is,  1  John 
iii.  1.  When  the  apostle  had  told  us  in  the  close  of  the 
foregoing  chapter,  "  Every  one  that  doth  righteousness  is 
born  of  God  ;"  every  one  that  hath  the  same  holy  nature, 
which  belongs  peculiarly,  and  in  its  highest  perfection,  to 
God  alone  ;  every  one  that  hath  any  participation  of  that 
nature,  doth  thereby  appear  to  be  born  of  God  ;  (or  as  the 
same  matter  is  elsewhere  otherwise  expressed,  to  be  of 
God  ;)  why,  that  being  supposed,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  chapter,  he  breaks  out  into  that  transport  and  admira- 
tion, wherein  we  find  him  introducing  the  matter  that  fol- 
lows :  "Behold,  what  manner  of  love  is  this,  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  !"  How  come  we  to  be 
called  so  1  not  as  having  a  mere  title,  a  name  conferred 
upon  us,  and  no  more,  but  by  having  a  new  nature,  a  di- 
vine nature  imparted.  Adoption  is  founded  in  regenera- 
tion. There  is  no  such  thing  as  adoption  that  doth  not 
presuppose  regeneration,  and  the  participation  of  a  new, 
divine,  holy  nature  from  God. 

Now,  this  being  communicated,  the  happiness  that  such 
are  hereupon  capable  of  is,  and  so  much  (though  we  do 
not  know  what  it  will  be  in  the  perfect  state  fully  yet)  we 
do  know  concerning  it,  that  we  shall  be  like  him,  (as  it 
there  is,)  "  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  This  they  who 
are  his  regenerate  sons,  are  capable  of  understanding,  and 
relishing.  And  thereupon  you  see  what  their  hope  is; 
"  every  one  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself, 
as  he  is  pure."  The  hope  that  a  regenerate  person,  a  son, 
hath  concerning  him,  is,  that  "  he  shall  be  like  him,  Eind 
see  him  as  he  is." 

This  is  a  very  considerable  difference  ;  though  there  is 
•d  hope  (as  hath  been  said)  that  hath  influence  upon  con- 
version and  salvation  itself,  yet  there  is  a  hope  that  after- 
wards hath  influence  upon  the  Christian's  perseverance 
through  the  whole  of  his  after-course.  These  two  do  very 
greatly  differ,  according  as  the  state  of  the  case  doth  ;  the 
one  being  part  of  the  new  creature,  or  of  the  new  man, 
or  principle  belonging  to  the  new  nature,  which  is  now 
regenerated.  The  other  may  be  only  a  human  rational 
hope  assisted  by  common  grace,  tending  towards,  and 
improvable  in  the  methods  of  God's  gracious  communi- 
cations unto  the  other,  heightened  up  unto  the  other ;  so, 
whereas  the  principal  exercise  of  the  soul  under  these  pre- 
vious workings,  which  lead  and  tend  to  conversion ,  is  taken 
up  about  a  present  peace  and  reconciliation  with  God ;  but 
its  workings  afterwards,  under  the  influence  of  that  nobler 
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and  more  sublime  hope,  is  taken  up  about  a  final  felicity 
and  blessedness  in  him ;  and  so  "  rejoices  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God,"  as  the  matter  is  expressed,  Rom.  v.  2.  and 
"obtaining  of  salvation  by  Christ  Jesus,  (1  Tim.  ii.  10.) 
with  eternal  glory  ;"  that  being  the  thing  whereunlo  such 
a  one  finds  himself  actually  called.  That  cannot  but  be 
his  hope,  that  is  called  to  an  ev^erlasting  kingdom,  and  the 
glory  of  God  bj'  and  through  Christ  Jesus  ;  the  call  pro- 
ceeding from  the  God  of  all  grace  :  "  The  God  of  all  grace, 
who  hath  called  us  imto  his?  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus, 
after  ye  have  suffered  awhile,  make  you  perfect,"  I  Pet.  v. 
10.  That  which  is  the  final  term  of  his  calling,  is  the  hope  of 
ii,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  where  he  prays  for  the  Ephe- 
sians,  that  God  would  give  them  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation,  that  the  eyes  of  their  minds  might  be  en- 
lightened, and  that  "  they  might  know  the  hope  of  his  call- 
ing," Eph.  i.  18.  It  is  another  kind  of  knowledge  they  are 
capable  of  having  concerning  the  "  hope  of  their  calling," 
or  what  'hey  are  to  hope  for  in  the  state  to  which  they  are 
called  after  regeneration,  and  which  proceeds  from  that 
divine  light  which  is  suiiable  to  a  regenerate  soul,  as  such. 
I  say,  it  is  quite  another  .sort  of  hope  from  that,  which 
it  was  capable  of  before  ;  and  so  they  are  quite  another 
sort  of  things  about  which  the  soul  is  exercised  and 
taken  up. 

And,  in  short,  that  which  a  person  once  converted  and 
brought  home  to  God,  is  entertained  and  taken  up  with 
through  the  remaining  part  of  his  Christian  course,  is  the 
future  state  of  things;  the  invisible  state.  As  he  is  to  be 
saved  by  hope,  (as  the  text  speaks,)  brought  on  to  final 
salvation  by  the  continual  influence  of  hope;  and  to  have 
this  influence  upon  his  whole  course  unio  final  salvation, 
is  the  immediate  product  of  faith  ;  the  soul  believes  the 
word  of  God  revealing  such  and  such  things  that  are  out  of 
sight,  and  that  come  not  within  the  view  of  common  eyes; 
and  believing  the  word  of  promise,  it  hereupon  hopes  for 
the  things  promised,  reacheth  forth  in  vehement  aspirings 
towards  these  things,  and  contends  against  the  difficulties 
that  lie  in  ihe  way  of  attainment.  And  so  we  are  told  the 
holv  soul,  the  just  one,  is  to  live  by  his  faith,  Heb.  x.  37. 
And  that  we  are  told  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  next 
chapter,  is,  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  things  not  seen,"  Heb.  xi.  1.  Agreeably 
to  what  the  text  saith,  "  we  are  saved  by  hope  ;  but  hope 
that  is  seen  is  not  hope."  It  is  hope  pitched  upon  unseen 
things,  upon  the  invisible  state  of  things  by  which  a  per- 
son is  sustained,  borne  up  through  the  whole  of  his  course 
in  this  world,  unto  final  salvation.  "  Whaiamansees,  why 
doth  he  yet  hope  for  V  It  is  a  matter  relating  to  an  unseen 
state  of  things,  the  heavenly  state,  which  is  to  influence 
a  Christian  all  along  till  he  reach  heaven. 

And  so  much  being  premised,  I  shall  now  for  the  clear- 
ing of  this  to  you,  (that  as  hope  hath  an  influence,  in  order 
to  conversion,  so  it  hath  afterwards  a  continual  influence 
upon  perseverance,  unto  final  salvation,)  do  these  two 
things ;  1st,  Show  how,  and  in  what  way,  hope  hath  this 
influence.  And  then,  '2dly,  Show  you  how  necessary  this 
influence  is  to  this  purpose ;  to  wit,  a  Christian's  persever- 
ance; his  holding  on  the  prescribed  course,  till  he  reach 
the  blessedness  of  it  in  salvation. 

1.  I  shall  show  you  what  influence  it  hath,  or  how  it 
comes  to  have  influence,  to  this  purpose.  And  whereas  it 
is  plain  and  evident,  that  hope  cannot  sustain  a  Christian 
in  his  course,  if  it  be  not  sustained  itself;  I  shall  upon 
this  head,  more  distinctly,  do  these  two  things;  1st,  Show 
what  advantages  such  hope,  kept  up  in  life  and  vigour  in 
the  soul,  doth  afford  a  Christian's  continuing  in  his  course, 
in  the  ways  of  God,  till  he  reach  the  end  of  it;  and  then 
shall,  2dly,  Show  what  encouragement  a  Christian  hath 
so  to  hope  ;  or  what  it  is,  whereupon  all  along  his  hope  is 
to  sustain  itself,  that  it  may  sustain  him. 

1.  For  the  former  of  these.  What  advantages  such  a 
hope,  kept  up  in  life  and  vigour,  is  apt  to  aflbrd  a  Christian, 
for  the  continuing  of  him  in  his  way,  or  that  he  may  per- 
severe unto  the  end.  Here  I  shall  let  you  see,  that  it  hath 
influence  upon  the  many  gracious  dispositions,  which  it  is 
necessary  should  be,  and  should  be  continued  in  the  soul, 
in  order  to  its  persevering  in  the  way  of  life.  I  shall  in- 
stance in  such  things  as  do  most  directly  refer  to  this  very 
purpose,  the  keeping  of  a  person  with  God,  in  that  holy 


course  into  which,  by  conversion,  he  hath  been  brought. 
As, 

(1.^  An  habitual  seriousness.  This  is  a  gracious  temper 
and  aisposition  of  spirit,  that  conduceth  greatly  to  perse- 
verance, and  which  is  continually  influenced  by  hope.  By 
a  serious  temper  of  spirit,  1  mean  (as  the  thing  itself  doth 
sufficiently  speak  to  any  one's  understanding)  a  coi.sldtr- 
ing  temper  of  mind;  that  is,  a  serious  mind  or  spirit,  that 
can  consider,  and  is  apt  to  consider  things ;  nothing  is  more 
nece.ssarytoaChristian's  perseverance  in  his  course.  Apos- 
tacy  and  defection  from  God  is  never  so  likely  to  prevail, 
as  when  persons  do  begin  to  remit  the  intention  of  their 
minds,  as  to  the  considering  of  things  which  they  are  so 
much  constantly  concerned  to  consider,  in  reference  to  their 
present  states  God-ward,  and  their  future  and  final  state. 
When  once  the  soul  is  relaxed  and  loosened  from  the  ob- 
jects, which  it  should  be  principally  exercised  and  taken 
up  about,  then  comes  its  danger.  The  unthinking  soul 
falls  into  mischief,  is  liable  to  be  cauijht  by  this,  and  thai, 
and  the  other  snare.  If  there  be  a  disposition  to  ponder 
things,  while  a  considering  frame  of  spirit  is  preserved,  the 
soul  is  safe.  But  what  shall  oblige  it  to  consider  those 
things  that  are  most  preservative  of  it,  which  have  great- 
est aptness  in  them  to  its  preservation,  and  its  being  kept 
from  destructive  snares  1  What  can  engage  it  hereunto,  so 
probably  and  so  strongly,  as  a. continual,  lively,  vigorous 
hope  1 

You  may  see  what  that  will  signify  to  that  purpose,  by 
that  of  the  apostle,  "Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds,  be 
sober,  and  hope  to  the  end,"  1  Peter  i.  13.  "Gird  up  the 
loins  of  your  minds,"  a  most  emphatical  expression,  to  sig- 
nify a  temper  of  spirit  most  intent  upon  consideration. 
Then  is  the  soul  in  a  considering  posture,  when  the  loins 
of  your  minds  are  girt  up,  when  fluid  thoughts  are  collect- 
ed, as  more  fluid  garments  are  collected,  and  bound  about  a 
man  by  a  girdle  :  when  the  more  volative  thoughts  are 
dra-\'n  in,  and  made  to  centre  upon  the  things  that  we  are 
more  deeply  concerned  to  consider.  Then  may  we  truly 
say,  this  soul  is  composed  to  a  special  sobriety.  These  ex- 
pressions doexpound  one  another.  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your 
minds  and  be  sober;  a  mind  girt  up  in  its  loins  is  a  con- 
sidering mind,  and  that  lies  in  nothing  more  fitly  and  more 
truly,  than  in  a  certain  sort  of  spiritual  sobriety.  And  how 
is  this  influenced  and  maintained  in  the  soul  1  Wh}-,  bj-  a 
continual  hope, — hope  to  the  end.  This  is  naturally  so,  that 
the  hope  we  have  of  any  design  whatsoever,  intends  our 
minds,  and  collects  them  to  the  business:  but  if  we  have 
no  hope,  we  are  off  from  it.  Whatsoever  we  have  no  hope 
of  we  abandon,  we  lay  aside  thoughts  concerning  it;  it  is 
to  no  purpose  to  consider,  or  think  any  longer  about  a  bu- 
siness, in  reference  to  which  we  have  no  hope.  But  as  long 
as  there  is  hope,  there  will  be  an  agitation  of  thoughts, 
and  the  mind  will  ti4rn  itself  this  way  and  that,  revolving 
things  over  and  over.  There  will  certainly,  therefore,  be  a 
considering  habit  of  mind  preserved  as  long  as  hope  re- 
mains in  any  liveliness  and  vigour,  in  reference  to  the  great 
concerns  of  eternity  that  we  have  before  us.     And, 

(2.)  To  our  continuing  in  our  course  (if  we  be  by  con- 
version and  regeneration  brought  into  a  truly  Christian 
course)  a  steadfast  resolution  is  of  most  constant  necessity. 
That  we  may  continue  our  course,  we  must  be  most  stead- 
fastly resolved  that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  we  will  not 
be  put  out  of  our  way.  There  must  be  a  "  cleaving  to  God, 
with  full  purpose  of  heart,"  Acts  ii.  23.  And  it  is  plain 
that  a  continual  hope  must  influence  this  resolution  :  Why 
will  I  not  forsake  this  way  1  Why  am  I  (with  dependance 
upon  the  grace  of  God)  resolved  to  persist  in  it,  that  no- 
thing shall  turn  me  out  of  if?  Why  I  have  a  great  hope 
before  me,  I  hope  for  great  things  by  persisting  in  this  way. 
It  is  a  way  that  leads  to  a  blessed  end,  an  end  which  the 
grace  of  God  hath  encouraged  me  to  hope  I  shall  in  this 
way  attain  unto.  The  apostle  exhorts  the  Colossians  that 
they  continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and  settled,  and  not 
moved  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,  Col.  i.  23.  Why 
was  this  new  faith  (as  it  was  a  new  thing  in  the  world  at 
that  time)  to  be  so  steadfa.stly  stuck  untol  why  must  there 
be  so  resolved  an  adherence  to  it  1  Why,  there  is  the 
highest,  and  greatest,  and  most  glorious  hope  held  up  in 
view  in  that  Gospel,  or  by  that  Gospel  which  is  the  object 
of  this  faith ;  and  which  therefore  claims  and  challenges 
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this  steadfast  adherence  to  the  thing  which  it  represents. 
Therefore  you  are  not  to  he  moved  from  av hat  is  contained 
in  the  Gospel,  because  it  contains  the  matter  of  so  high  a 
hope. 

It  is  not  templing  you  by  trifles,  or  shadows,  by  small 
or  little  things  ;  ii  is  your  hoped  advantage,  lying  in  this 
Gospel  that  is  now  held  up  in  view  before  you,  which  is  to 
keep  you  unmoved.  The  object  contains  in  itself  the  rea- 
son of  the  act,  and  the  frame  and  disposition  of  the  heart 
required  in  reference  thereunto.     And, 

(3.)  Love  to  God  will  certainly  have  a  most  powerful 
influence  upon  a  Christian's  perseverance; — I  cannot 
leave  the  waj's  of  God,  because  I  love  him,  he  hath 
won  my  heart,  I  cannot  think  of  departing  from  those 
wa)-s  in  which  I  have  met  with  him,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance hath  been  brought  about  between  him  and  me.  And 
nothing  can  signify  more  to  preserve  and  keep  alive  the 
love  of  God  in  the  soul,  in  strength  and  vigour,  than  such 
a  hope  God-ward.  I  hope  I  shall  see  him  ere  long,  and 
be  made  perfectly  like  him,  and  see  him  as  he  is.  And 
whence  is  this  to  be  hoped  for,  but  from  gracious  commu- 
nications from  himself  ?  I  know  it  must  be  from  his  mere 
kindness,  a  good-will  to  me,  if  ever  I  come  to  be  finally 
happy  in  him,  and  enjoy  him.  The  hope  of  so  high  and 
great  things  from  him,  how  highly  doth  it  endear  him  to 
us  1  Can  I  forsake  that  God,  turn  aside  from  following 
him  or  walking  with  him,  from  whom  I  hope  for  great 
things  1  "  He  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  himself, 
as  he  is  pure."  He  makes  it  his  business,  so  to  work  out 
that  sin,  that  is,  a  departing  from  God ;  (for  that  is  the 
notion  of  sin,  aversion  from  God,  turning  off  from  him  ;) 
the  soul  would  be  rid  of  that :  and  hope  maintains  and 
keeps  alive  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart.  I  still  hope  for 
more  and  more  from  him,  and  therefore  still  love  him  more 
and  more  :  this  holds  the  soul  to  him.  "  Experience  begets 
hope,  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed,  because  the  love  of 
God  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  by  the  Holy  Gho.st," 
Rom.  v.  4,  5.  We  love  him.  Whyl  "  Because  he  first 
loved  us,"  1  John  iv.  19.  What  doth  that  mean  1  Is  the 
meaning,  that  nobody  loves  God,  till  they  are  assured,  or 
have  assurance  of  his  loving  them?  No,  that  cannot  be, 
there  is  many  a  sincere  lover  of  God  that  hath  no  assu- 
rance of  his  love.  But  what  must  it  mean  then  1  Why,  that 
(at  least)  they  have  the  hope  of  it ;  for  it  is  most  certain, 
that  with  absolute  despair,  there  must  be  most  conjunct, 
pure,  immixed  hatred.  If  there  be  pure  despair,  there  will 
be  pure  hatred: — nothing  but  hatred  of  God,  where  there 
is  nothing  but  despair  of  his  love.  As  it  is  in  hell,  there 
is  despair  in  perfection,  and  so  there  is  hatred  in  perfection, 
(as  one  may  speak,)  in  that  horrid  kind.  The  meaning 
therefore  can  only  be,  "  we  love  him,  because  he  first 
loved  us,"  to  wit,  because  we  hope  so.  It  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  every  one  that  loves  God,  hath  an  assurance 
that  he  is  beloved  of  him:  but  he  hath  the  hope  of  it, 
otherwise  he  could  never  love  him  ;  and  if  thereupon,  the 
soul  doth  love  him,  then  it  saith,  I  must  never  leave  him, 
I  must  cleave  to  him  as  long  as  I  live,  and  for  ever,  through 
all  time,  and  to  all  eternity :  nothing  shall  separate  me 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord; 
nothing  shall  break  those  bonds.  And  most  evident  it  is, 
that  as  that  love  is  drawn  out  into  continual  exercise,  it 
still  doth,  in  all  its  exercises,  run  on  with  the  exerci.se,  and 
under  the  influence,  of  a  continuing  hope.  I  am  still  ex- 
pecting greater  things  from  him,  and  the  more  I  expect, 
the  more  I  love  him ;  and  the  more  I  love  him,  the  more 
I  am  resolved  to  cleave  to  him,  and  never  to  leave  him. 
And, 

(4.)  Patience  is  another  requisite  to  perseverance  :  and 
hope  hath  a  manifest  influence  upon  that.  Patience  is  no- 
thing else  but  a  suffering  power,  an  ability  to  suffer;  by 
which  our  Saviour  tells  us,  we  possess  our  souls,  that  is, 
save  them.  It  signifies  indeed,  both,  present  liberty,  and 
final  safety  ;  and  that  that  possession  of  our  souls  in  pa- 
tience, preserves  them.  Possession,  in  that  two-fold  sense, 
signifies  liberty  and  self  dominion.  He  is  subject  to  an- 
other's power,  that  can  suffer  nothing ;  but  he  is  master  of 
himself  that  can  suSer.  If  he  have  an  ability  to  sufltr,  then 
he  keeps  his  .self-dominion.  He  can  be  master  of  his  own 
mind,  of  his  own  reason,  of  his  own  conscience,  of  his 
own  judgment,  of  his  own  faith:  but  if  he  can  sufler  no- 


thing, he  must  resign  all,  and  admit  another  master,  he 
must  enjoy  his  own  thoughts,  his  own  sentiments,  his  own 
reason  and  his  own  conscience  no  longer.  Thence  comes 
apostacy,  declension  from  God,  his  truths,  his  ways;  I 
cannot  sufler,  I  have  no  patience,  no  ability  to  sufiier  :  then 
I  must  quit  truth,  holiness,  and  ever)'  thing,  which,  by  my 
adherence  to  them,  will  expose  me  to  the  danger  of  siifier- 
ing.  But  if  there  is  patience,  therein  you  possess  your 
souls,  you  will  thereby  keep  your  libert)'  and  self-domi- 
nion ;  so  you  secure  to  yourself  final  and  eternal  safety: 
and  so  keeping  and  possessing  the  soul,  is  in  opposition  to 
the  final  losing,  or  its  being  destroyed,  and  undone  for 
ever. 

And  very  plain  it  is,  that  hope  is  of  most  constant  use 
and  necessity,  to  the  preserving  and  continuing  this  ability 
to  suffer,  this  power  of  patience,  or  this  passive  power  ;  no- 
thing doth  so  much  maintain  it  as  hope.  The  occasion  will 
not  last  always:  I  have  the  prospect  of  an  end,  and  the 
hopeful  prospect  of  a  comfortable  and  good  end.  There- 
fore we  both  labour,  and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  trust, 
or  have  trusted,  (so  we  read  it,  but  it  is  in  the  original, 
because  we  have  hoped,)  in  the  living  God,  1  Tim.  iv.  10. 

What  a  strange  .sort  of  men  are  these,  that  will  endure 
to  be  50  exposed,  so  scorned,  so  trampled  upon,  as  they 
that  bear  the  Christian  name  commonly  are  !  What  is  the 
reason  of  if?  What  account  will  a  reasonable  man  give, 
why  he  will  so  expose  himself?  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  ; 
therefore  we  labour  and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  hope 
in  God,  in  the  living  God,  and  we  are  pretty  well  persuad- 
ed we  shall  not  finally  be  losers ;  we  shall  not  have  an  ill 
bargain  of  it  at  last.  As  the  same  apostle,  when  he  writes 
himself  "  an  apostle  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,"  seems 
to  allow,  that  he  was  to  doom  himself  to  all  the  sufferings 
and  calamities,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  cause 
could  load  him  with,  and  lay  upon  him,  for  his  assuming 
to  himself  such  names  of  an  apostle  and  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  why  should  Paul,  that  wise  and  prudent  man, 
that  learned  man,  that  man  of  so  considerable  reputation 
among  his  own  countrymen,  why  should  he  come  to  be 
written  among  the  apostles  and  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  1 
Why,  saith  he,  it  is  in  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  that 
cannot  lie,  hath  promised,  Titus  i.  1,  2.  I  avow  myself  an 
apostle  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  this  inducement, 
and  for  this  reason,  and  so  I  mean  to  continue  unto  the 
end.  It  is  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  that  can- 
not lie,  hath  promised  to  me.  He  whose  nature  doth 
not  allow  him  to  deceive,  to  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
lie,  I  firmly  and  securely  hope  in  him;  and  therefore  I 
will  readily  dispose  myself  to  encounter  all  the  difliculties 
and  hardships,  which  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  can  lay 
me  open  to.     Again, 

(5.)  Contentment  with  that  portion  and  allotment  which 
God  affords  us  in  this  world,  is  another  great  preservative 
from  apostacy,  or  requisite  to  perseverance.  And  this  is 
very  much  maintained  by  hope.  If  persons  decline,  and 
turn  off  from  the  holy  way  of  the  Lord,  it  is  generally  this 
world  that  tempts  them.  "  Demas  hath  forsaken  us,  hav- 
ing loved  this  pre.'^ent  world,"  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  But  if  a  man 
be  well  enough  satisfied  with  the  portion  (whether  it  be 
more  or  less)  which  God  hath  alloted  him  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  then  he  is  safe  from  temptation.  But 
how  shall  he  come  to  be  satisfied  with  a  le.sser  portion  of 
the  things  of  this  world  1  Why,  it  is  the  hope  of  enough 
hereafter  that  satisfied  him  : — I  have  no  great  things  now, 
nor  do  I  matter  that,  I  am  not  solicitous  about  it,  I  hope 
for  greater  and  a  better  state. 

What  made  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  expose 
themselves  to  continued  wandering,  and  to  dwell  in  tents; 
when  God  had  given  them  a  country  (one  of  the  best  in 
the  world)  by  special  grant,  to  have  it  as  their  inheritance, 
yet  they  lived  as  strangers,  even  in  their  own  country, 
dwelling  in  tents;  so  as  that  they  declared  themselves 
pilgrims  and  strangers  upon  earth  1  What  doth  this  signify 
and  mean  1  Why,  this  declares  plainly,  that  they  seek  a 
country,  they  hope  and  seek  for  a  better  country  than  all 
the  world  can  afford  them ;  (Heb.  xi.  13.)  therefore  they  tell 
the  world,  and  tell  it  plainly,  while  we  are  upon  earth,  we 
are  but  pilgrims  and  strangers  here;  the  world  can  tempt 
us  with  none  of  its  baits  :  let  the  things  it  presents  to  our 
view,  and  makes  us  an  offer  of,  be  never  so  great,  never  so 
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special,  they  signify  nothing  with  us,  for  every  thing  we 
can  touch,  that  we  can  handle,  or  have  to  do  with,  smells 
of  earth,  and  we  are  strangers  and  pilgrims  here  upon 
earth.  And  this  was  a  plain  declaration,  their  minds  were 
higher,  carried  to  somewhat  in  a  higher  region.  They  de- 
clare plainly,  they  are  seeking  a  country.  And  what  coun- 
try is  that  1  Why,  abetter  and  a  heavenly  country.  And 
therefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God,  Heb. 
xi.  16.  It  was  the  hope  of  those  high  and  great  things 
above,  that  drew  up  their  hearts,  and  therefore  this  world 
could  not  entangle  them. — Their  way  was  above,  (as  the 
way  of  the  wise  is,^  to  escape  from  hell  and  death  beneath. 
But  it  was  hope  tnat  carried  them  up  into  those  higher 
regions,  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of  deadly  snares ;  the  snares 
of  death,  as  the  wi.se  man  calls  them.     And  again, 

(G.)  As  contentment  is  a  great  preservative  from  the 
danger  of  apostacy,  or  a  great  requisite  to  perseverance;  so 
is  the  desire  of  the  better  things  of  the  belter  world,  that 
better  country,  a  very  good  preservative  too.  We  must 
xf  now  that  the  spirit  of  man  must  of  course,  when  it  is  drawn 
off  from  one  sort  of  objects,  apply  and  turn  itself  to  another 
sort.  It  hath  not  its  good  within  itself,  it  cannot  be  a 
deity,  a  god  to  itself;  it  must  have  a  good  to  satisfy  itself, 
almnde  out  of  itself  If  it  be  not  from  this  world  that  it 
looks  for  this  good,  it  must  find  elsewhere  that  which  may 
be  more  suitable  and  more  grateful  to  it.  Its  desires, 
when  they  are  confined,  limited,  and  moderated  by  con- 
tentment, in  reference  to  this  world,  are  then  removed  and 
transferred  to  the  things  of  the  other  world  ;  and  so  it  is 
kept  in  a  steady,  composed  state.  When  it  sees  that  the 
things  of  this  world  are  not  suitable,  will  not  satisfy,  it  is 
not  at  a  loss  what  it  shall  do  next.  A  superior  good  pre- 
sents and  offers  itself,  and  the  new  nature  in  it  doth  at- 
temper, and  suit  its  desires  to  that.  And  if  it  do  desire 
things  of  that  higher  and  upper  region,  it  is  in  no  danger 
of  being  drawn  off  frum  God,  while  that  desire  remains, 
lives,  and  flourisheth,  and  is  in  any  power  with  it. 

But  now  it  so  much  the  more  desires,  by  how  much  the 
more  it  hopes;  desire  languisheth  if  hope  fails,  as  it  is  in 
reference  to  any  thing  else,  whereby  as  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  good,  it  comes  to  its  object.  Is  there  any  drawing 
forth  of  desire  towards  it,  and  we  come  to  consider,  and 
contemplate  the  matter,  and  we  find  it  to  be  an  unattain- 
able thing,  a  thing  to  be  despaired  of,  then  we  desert,  desire 
fails,  and  grows  tiat  of  course.  It  is  a  thing  rarely  to  be 
found,  that  desire  remains  in  any  vigour,  to  any  object,  in 
reference  whereunto  there  is  no  hope,  or  in  reference 
whereunto  there  is  nothing  but  simple  despair.  Indeed, 
the  first  appearance,  or  view  of  goodness,  or  amiableness, 
in  the  object,  may  draw  forth  that  which  we  call  simple 
desire,  so  far  as  to  put  us  upon  the  inquiry,  is  such  a  thing 
to  be  gained,  yea  or  nay  1  And  if  we  find  it  is  not,  desire 
fails,  the  hopelessness  of  the  thing  makes  us  lay  aside  the 
thoughts  of  it,  and  accordingly  there  is  no  more  desire.  If 
the  desires  of  heavenly  felicity  live  in  our  souls,  this  earth 
will  never  pluck  us  off  from  God ;  but  that  desire  will  last 
no  longer  than  hope  lasts,  that  such  a  state  is  not  unat- 
tainable. We  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  enabled  to 
reach  the  felicity  of  that  state,  we  shall  not  be  Irustrated 
or  disappointed  at  length : — then  saith  the  soul,  I  will  hold 
on  my  course.     And  then  again, 

(7.)  Watchfulness  is  requisite  to  a  Christian's  continued 
progress  in  his  course  to  final  salvation.  But  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  watchfulness  without  hope.  Watch- 
ing imports  a  continual  design,  and  of  self-preservation  ; 
but  when  the  hope  of  that  fails,  then  all  subordinate  and 
subservient  means  are  laid  aside.  But  this  is  a  thing  en- 
joined us,  in  order  to  preservation,  to  watch  always.  And 
to  this  I  might  add, 

(8.)  Pray  always  too.  This  is  requisite,  as  most  con- 
junct with  the  other.  And  sure  we  are,  as  there  can  be 
no  watching,  so  there  can  be  no  praying,  without  hope  ; 
this  is  most  evident.     And, 

(9.)  A  complacential  doing  of  good,  or  a  disposition  of 
doing  good  with  complacencj'.  This  makes  the  ways  of 
God  pleasant  to  men,  so  as  they  will  never  leave  them,  nor 
turn  aside  from  them  :  but  it  is  hope  that  induceth  them 
hereunto.  It  is  a  sowing  to  the  Spirit,  when  we  are  doing 
good.  The  apostle  calls  it  so.  "  They  that  sow  to  the 
Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting,"  Gal.  vi.  8. 


Then  immediately  follows,  "  As  ye  have  opportunity,  do 
good  unto  all,  especially  to  them  that  are  of  the  house 
hold  of  faith."  This  is  sowing  to  the  Spirit  suitably  or 
subserviently  to  the  kindness,  and  goodness,  and  benig- 
nity of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  whosoever  sows,  soweth  in 
hope,  that  he  tnay  be  partaker  of  his  hope.  That  course  of 
well-doing  is  continued,  and  the  soul  is  held  on  in  it,  by 
the  power  and  influence  of  a  continued  hope.  "  It  is  by 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  that  we  are  to  seek  for 
glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  unto  eternal  life," 
Rom.  ii.  7.     I  add  again, 

(10.)  Fervency  in  a  course  of  duty  is  a  very  great  re- 
quisite to  continuance  in  it.  We  shall  soon  grow  weary  of 
that  course  of  duty,  wherein  we  have  no  fervour  in  our 
own  spirits.  It  is  a  wearisome  thing  to  pray  continually, 
without  any  fervour;  and  for  such  work  as  this  we  are 
now  engaged  in,  lo  preach  or  hear,  if  there  be  nothing  of 
fervour  in  us  in  these  exercises,  it  is  very  dull  work,  ami 
such  as  we  shall  not  be  well  pleased  to  hold  on  long  in  , 
now  it  is  plain,  that  hope  maintains  the  fervour  of  the 
spirit  in  duty.  "  Be  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord," 
(Rom.  xii.  11,  12.)  and  "rejoicing  in  hope,"  are  words  im- 
mediately connected.     And, 

(11.)  Christian  temperance  is  a  great  thing  to  preserve 
us  from  apostacy.  There  is  nothing  that  doth  more  effect- 
ually betray  a  soul  into,  and  ingulf  it  in,  final  ruin,  than  the 
letting  loose  sensual  inclinations.  And  you  find  it  is  the 
great  design  of  the  Gospel  under  which  we  live,  and  of  the 
grace  that  appeareth  in  it,  bringing  .salvation,  "  To  teach 
us  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lust,  and  to  live  so- 
berly, righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world,"  Titus 
ii.  11,  12,  13.  And  how  are  we  induced  hereunto  1 
"  Looking  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing 
of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour,  .Tesus  Christ.'  There 
IS  nothing  that  in  common  experience  proves  so  fatal  to 
many,  that  had  begun  well  in  a  course  of  religion.  Some 
hopeful  young  ones,  that  have  been  struck  with  convic- 
tions, God  hath  begun  to  awaken  them,  to  take  hold  of 
their  .spirits  ;  and  they  have  had  some  tastes  and  relishes 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  of  divine  and  heavenly  things ; 
but  we  have  found  them  recede,  and  go  off  again.  And 
how  came  it  to  pass  1  Why,  they  lost  all  in  a  debauch, 
that  extinguished  the  convictions  of  conscience  and  the 
desires  of  heart  that  begun  to  be  stirred  in  them  God- ward 
and  heaven-ward. 

Now  it  is  the  hope  of  a  soul  Avhich  is  its  safety  in  this 
case.  What "?  shall  I  lose  so  great  a  hope,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  an  hour,  or  a  moment  1  It  is  because  that  I  have 
great  hope  concerning  this  soul  of  mine,  and  concerning 
that  vast,  immense  eternity,  that  is  in  view  before  me,  and 
whereof  I  have  the  prospect,  that  I  will  not  do  so;  t  am 
born  to  great  hopes,  and  therefore  I  will  not  destroy  them 
by  so  mad  a  folly  as  this,  to  throw  away  a  soul,  and  to 
throw  away  so  great  hopes,  to  please  two  or  three  fools, 
that  would  only  have  me  go  to  hell  in  company  with  them, 
or  to  keep  them  company  there.  No,  if  persons  have  any 
apprehension,  that  God  hath  been  at  work  with  them,  about 
the  affairs  of  their  souls,  in  reference  to  eternity,  this  may 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  birth,  of  a  divine  birth  ;  and  if 
so,  whatsoever  parentage  one  is  born  of,  his  hopes  are 
suitable  to  his  parentage.  If  I  am  under  the  regenerating, 
divine  influence,  born,  or  shall  be  born,  (if  things  come  to 
a  good  issue,)  a  son  of  the  greatc'^t  of  lathers,  a  child  of 
God:  then  if  a  child,  an  heir,  an  heir  of  God,  and  joint- 
heir  of  Christ.  Then  how  high  and  great  are  my  hopes  ! 
How  glorious  expectancies  are  those  that  I  have  in  pros- 
pect before  me  !  And  what"?  to  lose  all  this  lor  the  plea- 
sure of  a  debauch  1  It  is  hope  that  makes  the  mind  sober, 
(as  was  before  hinted,)  "Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds, 
be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end."  That  you  maybe  sober, 
that  you  may  have  sobriety  of  mind,  of  thinking,  and  of 
judging  rea.^onably  of  things,  keep  hope  in  exercise ;  do 
but  consider  what"  j'ou  hope  for,  and  you  will  be  safe. 
And  lastlv, 

(12.)  Joy  is  a  great  requisite  to  perseverance,  and  will 
be  of  great  use  to  us,  in  order  thereunto.  "  The  joy  of  the 
Lord  IS  hispeople's  strength,"  (Neh.  viii.  10.)  to  carry  them 
through  the  duties  and  diflSculties  of  the  Christian  state. 
And  how  is  that  jov  to  be  maintained  ?  "  We  rejoice  in 
hope  of  the  glory  of  God,"  (Rom.  v.  2.)  and  our  rejoicing 
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is  to  be  in  hope,  Rom.  xii.  12.  IL  is  hope  that  feeds  joy 
in  reference  to  things,  while  we  are  in  this  present  slate 
which  doth  not  aflbrd  much  of  immediate  enjoyment, 
otherwise  than  that  we  have  by  anlicipalion.  It  is  hope 
that  directs  to  that  which  is  within  the  veil,  (Heb.  vi.  lU.) 
takes  hold  of  invisible  things,  and  so  is  as  "an  anchor  to 
the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast."  The  soul  rejoiceth  to 
find  itself  upon  sure  terms,  rejoiceth  in  hope,  in  the  strength 
and  power  of  that  hope,  which,  as  its  anchor,  is  thrown 
within  the  veil,  and  takes  hold  of  the  unseen  things  there. 
"  The  God  of  peace  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving," (Rom.  XV.  13.)  as  the  apostle  prays  for  the  Chris- 
tian Romans.  The  more  joy,  the  more  vigour  in  your 
course,  the  joy  of  the  Lord  will  be  your  strength;  and  the 
more  hope,  the  more  joy. 

You  see  these  many  ways  hope  caimot  but  have  an  in- 
fluence unto  Christians'  perseverance  in  the  way  and 
course,  into  which  regeneration  and  converting  grace  hath 
brought  them. 

The  next  thing  will  be  to  show  you,  what  encourage- 
ments a  Christian  hath  thus  to  hope  for,  while  his  hope  is 
to  be  sufficient  for  him  all  along  in  his  course,  something 
or  other  must  be  sufficient  unto  it,  something  or  other 
must  sustain  it,  that  doth  sustain  him. 
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Rom.  viii.  24. 

We  are  saved  by  hope. 

Having  shown  what  advantages  hope  gives  a  Christian's 
progress  in  his  way,  we  now  come  to  let  you  see  what 
ground  a  Christian  hath  for  such  a  hope,  to  wit,  that  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  assistance  to  be  given  continu- 
ally from  him,  he  shall  be  kept  and  preserved  from  the 
great  danger  of  fatal,  destructive  backsliding  and  apostacy 
from  God,  and  a  departure  from  his  ways  ;  from  turning 
aside  into  crooked  paths,  with  the  workers  of  iniquity : 
(Psal.  cxxv.  5.)  and  from  returning  into  those  ways  at 
length,  "  which  lake  hold  of  hell,  and  lead  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death,"  Prov.  v.  5.  But  before  I  come  to 
show  you  what  ground  a  serious  Christian  hath  for  such 
a  hope,  something  I  must  premise  unto  you.     As, 

1.  That  the  grounds  which  he  had  for  his  former  hope 
before  his  conversion,  and  which  had  influence  thereupon, 
do  still  remain,  and  are  equally  grounds  to  him  of  this 
continuing  hope  that  is  to  influence  his  whole  after-course, 
and  with  much  more  advantage.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  grounds  of  the  hope  that  I  am  now  speaking  of, 
do  make  the  former  grounds  cease.  The  grounds  of  the 
former  hope,  that  which  I  told  you  might  be  only  (and 
indeed  must  be  before  conversion)  no  more  than  a  rational 
human  hope,  assisted  by  common  grace ;  what  ground 
there  was  for  that  hope  doth  still  remain,  and  is  still  im- 
provable to  more  advantage :  and  the  grounds  of  this 
following  hope  are  not,  in  reference  to  those  grounds,  pri- 
vative, but  cumulative,  (as  is  wont  to  be  said  in  such 
cases,)  that  is,  they  do  not  take  away  the  former,  but  add 
thereunto.  Whatsoever  ground  of  hope  there  was  before, 
for  a  poor  wandering  sinner  to  return,  and  come  back  to 
God,  and  seek  reconciliation  and  peace  with  him,  to  wit, 
from  the  gracious  nature  of  God,  from  the  rich  fulness  of 
Christ's  sacrifice,  from  the  freeness  of  the  Gospel  tender, 
and  invitation,  and  from  the  power,  and  grace,  and  office 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  these  grounds  do  still  remain,  in  re- 
ference to  the  present  case,  and  are  improvable,  even  with 
more  advantage,  as  you  will  see  in  reference  thereunto. 
And  again, 

2.  This  is  to  be  noted  byway  of  premise.  That  the  hope 
which  they  are  to  take  encouragement  for,  is  not  to  be  a 

ash,  fearless  hope.     It  is  not  to  be  a  hope  without  fear, 

pray  do  not  mistake  the  matter  as  to  this,  we  are  not  to 

aim  at  any  such  hope  as  shall  be  exclusive  of  fear,  or  that 

shall  make   that  a  useless  thing,  a  useless  principle,  a 
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useless  grace  in  the  soul.  We  are  told,  "  They  are  blessed 
that  fear  always;  (Prov.  xxviii.  14.)  but  he  that  hardens 
his  heart,  (that  is,  in  opposition  to  such  a  fear,)  shall  fail 
into  mischief"  And  elsewhere  we  find  such  oppositions 
of  fear  to  hardness  of  heart,  made  to  one  another.  "  Why 
hast  thou  made  us  to  err  from  thy  ways,  and  hardened  our 
hearts  from  thy  fear"?"  Isa.  Ixiii.  17.  and  we  are  directed 
to  "  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,"  2  Cor.  vii.  3. 
and  warned  "  not  to  be  high-minded,  but  fear,"  Rom.  xi. 
20.  and  charged  "  to  work  out  our  salvation,  with  fear  and 
trembling,"  Phil.  ii.  12.  Even  they  are  so  charged,  whom 
the  apostle  had  a  little  before  expressed  his  confidence 
concerning  them,  that  "  God  that  had  begun  a  good  work 
in  them,  would  perfect  it  unto  the  day  of  Christ,"  Phil.  i.  6. 
And  yet  he  requires  and  charges  them  in  his  name,  and  by 
his  authority,  ^vhom  God  had  exalted  to  so  high  a  pitch, 
as  to  give  him  a  name  above  every  name,  wherefore, 
(saith  he  hereupon,)  this  charge  I  solemnly  give  you,  that 
his  name  and  authority  may  be  owned,  not  only  in  "  my 
presence,  but  much  more,  being  absent,  you  work  out 
your  salvation,  with  fear  and  trembling." 

There  is  no  such  state  of  a  Christian  attainable  in  this 
life,  that  ought  to  make  fear  a  useless  thing,  and  to  super- 
sede it.  I  say  there  is  no  such  slate  as  this ;  no,  nor 
undoubtedly  in  heaven  itself,  where  reverence  of  God  is 
higher  than  now  we  are  capable  of,  infinitely,  unspeakably, 
exceedingly  higher.  It  will  be  part  of  that  homage,  that 
we  shall  be  eternally  paying  to  his  throne,  and  part  of  our 
felicity  too,  because  of  the  pleasantness  of  that  temper,  the 
suitableness  and  congruity  of  it  to  aright  mind,  apprehen- 
sive of  what  is  due  to  the  Eternal  Being ;  and  besides,  we 
are  told  this  is  the  very  means  of  our  preservation.  He 
that  hath  promised  to  keep  his,  hath  promised  to  keep 
them  thus,  "  I  will  put  my  fear  into  their  hearts,  and  they 
shall  not  depart  from  me."  I  mean  to  make  use  of  that  as 
the  great  preservative  principle  in  them,  Jer.  xxxii.  40. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  27. 

Indeed  the  understanding  of  all  this  doth  but  depend 
upon  one  plain  thing,  that  it  is  fit  and  needful  that  every 
one  should  have  a  distinct  notion  of  in  his  own  mind,  to 
wit,  how  vast  the  difl^erence  is  between  fear  and  fear; — the 
fear  of  reverence,  and  the  fear  of  horror,  (as  I  may  filly 
enough  distinguish  it,) — the  fear  of  a  saint,  and  the  fear  of 
a  devil : — the  fear  of  heaven,  and  the  fear  of  hell ; — so 
vastly  different  they  are.  The  one  fear  doth  involve  ha- 
tred in  it  essentially  odiuvms  qucm  vieharmis,  we  hate  him 
whom  we  so  fear,  we  cannot  but  do  so ;  but  the  other  doth 
essentially  carry  love  in  it.  The  fear  of  reverence  carries 
a  complacency  in  the  dignity,  honour,  and  exaltation  of 
him,  towards  whom  we  exercise  this  afiection;  and  yet  it 
hath  a  collateral  and  secondary  respect  to  our  own  interest 
too,  and  so  ought  to  have,  and  must  have  ;  as  the  love  we 
bear  to  God,  and  our  true  love  to  ourselves;  the  love  by 
which  we  design  glory  to  him,  and  the  love  by  which  we 
design  blessedness  in  him,  are  the  same  love.  That  there- 
fore is  a  further  thing,  that  thereupon  we  are  to  consider. 
Again, 

3.  We  must  hereupon  note  this  too.  That  the  hope  unto 
which  we  are  to  be  encouraged  of  being  kept  from  apostacy, 
and  enabled  to  persevere,  and  hold  on  in  the  ways  of  God 
to  the  end,  it  must  consequently  be  such  as  shall  admit 
of,  as  shall  not  exclude,  but  infer  all  the  subsequent  cares 
and  endeavours,  that  are  most  agreeable  and  correspondent 
to  stich  a  fear,  as  hath  been  before  expressed,  to  wit,  our 
continual  watchfulness  over  ourselves,  our  abstaining 
from  known  gross  evils,  our  endeavour  to  repress  the 
beginnings,  the  first  motions  and  stirrings  of  sin,  our  giving 
ourselves  to  prayer,  our  mediiating  upon  the  things  of  God, 
our  attending  duly,  and  waiting  on  God  in  his  ordinances, 
our  avoiding  temptations,  and  shunning  the  society  ol 
them  that  walk  in  pernicious  and  destructive  ways.  Our 
hope  of  being  kept,  it  must  not  exclude,  but  infer,  all  this 
care  and  endeavour  of  our  own,  in  order  to  our  being  so 
kept.  As  a  man's  hope  of  having  his  natural  life,  and 
health,  and  strength,  and  soundness  preserved,  ought  to  be 
with  a  conjunct  care  of  himself  all  along.  It  were  a  mad 
hope,  if  a  man  should  then  hope  that  his  life,  strength,  and 
soundness,  should  be  preserved,  if  hestarve  himself,  orsiai) 
himself,  or  poison  himself,  or  run  into  houses  infected  wilii 
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ihe  plague,  or  associate  himself  with  persons  that  have 
pestilential  diseases  upon  them,  and  the  like:  this  were 
a  mad  hope,  that  I  should  be  kept  well  at  this  rate.  And 
it  is  easily  apprehensible  how  this  is  to  be  applied  to  our 
present  case ;  we  are  to  hope  we  shall  be  kept,  but  we  are 
not  to  hope  we  shall  be  kept  in  a  continual  neglect  of 
ourselves;  if  we  will  famish  and  starve  our  souls,  if  we 
will  stab  them  in  a  liberty  of  known  acts  of  sin,  if  we  will 
infect  them  by  running  into  contagious  company,  if  we 
will  associate  with  such,  and  familiarly  converse  with 
them,  that  have  the  plague  upon  them,  if  we  are  not  afraid 
of  drawing  contagion  from  so  mortal  breath,  our  hope  will 
be  a  very  foolish  hope,  and  not  the  hope  I  am  now  to  en- 
courage.    And, 

4.  We  must  note  further,  that,  supposing  that  many,  or 
any  be  in  doubt  whether  they  have  yet  a  holy,  good  princi- 
ple in  them  ;  whether  they  are  yet  come  into  the  regenerate 
state,  have  that  already  inlaid  in  them,  which  the  Scripture 
calls  the  seed  of  God,  and  a  divine  nature  ;  if  (I  say)  any 
be  in  doubt  about  it,  it  is  not  needful  that  they  should  stay 
for  a  resolution,  in  order  to  the  receiving  any  encourage- 
ment from  what  I  am  further  to  say;  though  they  cannot 
so  certainly  say  that  the  things  that  are  after  to  be  said  do 
concern  them  as  regenerate  persons,  as  those  that  are  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  grace  :  yet  they  will  find  that  there  may 
be  encouragement  taken  from  thence,  though  not  so  di- 
rectly in  order  to  the  bringing  of  them  into  it ;  and  so  none 
should  think  that  what  is  said  doth  no  way  concern  them, 
because  they  are  not  yet  certain  that  they  are  regenerate. 

Whatsoever  is  received,  is  received  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  recipient.  If  there  be  a  regenerate  princi- 
ple, that  will  so  much  the  more  readily  entertain  and  close 
with  what  is  spoken  for  its  own  strengthening,  and  further 
invigorating,  and  for  its  nutriment.  But  if  there  be  not, 
yet  if  there  be  a  tendency  that  way,  any  seriousness  of 
spirit  about  any  such  thing,  and  with  reference  thereunto 
we  must  know  that  is  a  true  maxim  in  spirituals,  as  well 
as  in  naturals,  Eisdcm  niotrimur  exquibiis  constarmir ;  we 
are  nourished,  and  do  consist  of  the  same  thing,  the  very 
same  thing.  And  that  which  is  suitable  to  the  maintain- 
ing, enlivening,  improving,  and  growth  of  a  principle  of 
divine  life  in  the  soul,  is  suitable,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
begetting  of  it  too.  Even  the  same  word,  in  the  sum  and 
substance  of  it,  by  which  we  are  to  grow,  and  which  we 
are  to  receive  as  "  sincere  milk,"  for  that  design,  that  we 
may  grow,  and  may  be  strengthened  by  it ;  by  the  same 
word,  also,  are  we  "  begotten  again  by  the  word  of  truth," 
James  i.  17.  And  by  "  the  incorruptible  seed,"  the  "word 
of  God,"  1  Pet.  i.  20.  "Sanctify  them  by  thy  truth  ;  thy 
word  is  truth,"  John  xvii.  17. 

Now  these  things  being  thus  forelaid,  all  that  I  shall  say 
for  the  encouragement  of  such  a  hope  as  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of,  will  be  reduced,  and  is  fitly  enough  reducible,  one 
way  or  other,  to  this  one  ground,  the  Gospel  of  the  cove- 
nant of  God  in  Christ.  That  lays  before  you  the  firm  and 
sure  foundation  of  such  a  hope ;  and  it  will  indeed  some- 
what diversely  give  encouragement  according  to  the  differ- 
ent states  of  men,  (though  principally  I  intend  now  the 
regenerate  state,)  if  -'ou  do  but  accordingly  consider  the 
different  notions  under  which  we  may  look  upon  this  cove- 
nant ;  in  short,  we  may  look  upon  it  either  as  proposed,  or 
as  actually  entered.  As  proposed,  so  it  gives  a  ground  of 
hope  to  enter  it ;  and  thereupon  gives  a  ground  for  all  the 
consequent  hope  whereof  I  am  speaking. 

But  if  it  be  actually  entered,  and  that  can  be  distinctly 
and  with  clearness  reflected  upon,  then  you  have  the 
nearer,  the  more  immediate,  the  firmer  and  surer  ground, 
for  such  a  hope  as  lam  now  to  speak  of.  And  your  hope 
ought  to  arise  to  proportionable  degrees  of  life,  strength, 
and  vigour  in  you.  But  the  great  foundation  of  this  hope 
lies  here  in  the  Gospel  covenant,  whoever  of  you  have  any 
concern  for  }'^our  souls;  whoever  of  you  are  bethinking 
yourselves  how  not  to  perish,  how  at  length  to  be  saved; 
'o,  here  you  lay  your  hope  upon  the  Gospel  covenant,  the 
covenant  of  God  in  Christ. 

For  do  but  consider,  that  the  apo'^tle,  speaking  of  the 
case  of  the  infidel  pagan  world,  and  of  the  case  of  the 
Ephesians,  when  they  were  such,  hesaiih,  "  Ye  were  aliens 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the 
covenant  of  promise ;  and  without  Christ,  and  without  hope, 
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and  without  God  in  the  world,"  Ephes.  ii.  1'2.  All  the 
while  that  you  were  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  from  the  covenant  of  promise;  all  the  whili 
that  you  were  as  a  people  of  another  country,  (as  the  ex- 
pression signifies,)  in  being  "  strangers  to  the  covenant  of 
promise,  and  witliout  Christ ;"  you  were  without  hope  too, 
and  "  without  God  in  the  world ;"  atheists  in  the  world. 

The  ground  of  the  Christian's  hope  as  to  perseverance, 
is  the  Gospel  covenant,  Christ  being  the  great  agent  that 
was  to  bring  about  a  relation ;  and  in  order  thereunto  to 
bring  yon  into  covenant  with  God  through  himself  If 
you  know  nothing  of  the  covenant  of  promise,  you  are 
without  hope.  This  is  the  sum  of  all ;  here  must  your 
hope  be  laid,  upon  this  great  foundation. 

And  this  is  not  a  new  thing,  but  as  old  as  faith  hath  been 
in  the  world,  and  as  holiness  hath  been,  or  any  thing  lialh 
been  of  the  divine  life.  This  covenant  of  God  in  Christ, 
it  is  said  even  to  be  but  confirmed  when  the  law  weis  given 
by  Moses  on  mount  Sinai;  the  covenant  that  was  con- 
firmed of  God  in  Christ  to  Abraham.  It  was  even  con- 
firmed before  to  Abraham  ;  it  received  a  new  confirmation 
there  ;  it  was  not  made  with  Abraham  then,  Gal.  ii.  16. 
It  was  then  but  confirmed  to  Abraham.  This  covenant  of 
God  in  Christ  being  of  a  much  more  ancient  date.  David, 
when  he  lay  a  dying,  here  was  the  ground  of  his  hope ; 
"  Thou  hast  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered 
in  all  things,  and  sure ;  and  this  is  all  my  salvation,  and 
all  my  desire,  although  thou  make  it  not  to  grow  ;"(2 
Sam.  xxxiii.  5.)  to  wit,  his  house,  spoken  of  before,  "  al- 
though my  house  be  not  so  with  God."  God  had  said 
many  things  to  him  about  his  house  and  family  heretofore, 
a  great  deal  more  distinctly  and  expressly  than  he  doih 
usually  to  men  about  their  houses  and  families,  when  they 
are  to  be  extinct  and  gone.  But  David's  mind  was  upon 
something  else, — something  greater  and  more  considerable 
than  ail  this  ;  "Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God, 
(come  of  my  house  aird  external  concernments  what  will,) 
here  is  "all  my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire,"  that  thou 
hast  "  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in 
all  things  and  sure ;"  which  had  an  aspect  upon  higher 
and  greater  things  than  that  of  a  temporal  kingdom  in  this 
world,  how  big  soever  that  may  look  in  many  an  eye. 

And,  concerning  David's  understanding  and  kTiowledge 
in  the  m)'stery  of  Christ,  (as  I  may  use  those  words  well 
enough  in  reference  to  him,)  when  we  hear  him  speak  so 
often  of  his  hopinsr  in  the  word  of  God,  this  must  be  the 
word  which  he  is  to  be  understood  principally  to  mean,  the 
word  of  this  everlasting  covenant :  "  I  had  fainted  for  thy 
salvation,  but  I  hoped  in  thy  word,"  Psal.  cxix.  49.  In- 
tent he  was  upon  salvation  ;  ond  sometimes  being  read}'  to 
faint  about  it,  his  hope  in  God's  word  kept  him  from  faint- 
ing; "  Thou  art  my  hiding-place  and  my  shield,'"  Psalm 
cxix.  114.  I  do  hope  in  thy  word.  You  have  that  which 
is  agreeable,  in  another  place,  where  he  again  professeth 
his  hope  in  God's  word,  ai  d  invites  all  Israel  to  join  with 
him  in  waiting  for  the  Lord,  (Psalm  cxxx.  6,  7.)  from  day 
to  day,  more  than  that  they  wait  for  the  morning:  "  Let 
Israel  wait  on  Ihe  Lord,  for  with  him  is  mercy  and  plen- 
teous redemption,  and  he  will  redeem  Israel  iVom  all  his 
iniquities."  This  is  the  summary  thing,  the  Gospel  of  the 
covenant  of  God  in  Christ,  which  is  the  great  ground  and 
foundation  of  this  hope. 

But  to  speak  more  particularly  and  distincil}'  to  it,  you 
will  have  several  grounds  of  hope  some  way  or  other  re- 
ducible hither,  if  you  will  but  consider  sundry  things  that 
we  have  to  reflect  upon  relating  and  belonging  to  this 
covenant.     As, 

1.  The  Author  of  this  covenant  is  to  be  considered.  It 
is  God's  own  covenant ;  he  is  notonl}'  a  covenanting  party, 
but  he  hath  formed  the  covenant,  and  is  the  first  in  the 
covenant.  It  is  he  that  hath  ordained  and  contrived  the 
model  of  it ;  and  doth  propose  it  to  us,  and  enjoin  it  upon 
us,  as  to  what  is  our  part  in  this  covenant  of  God  in  Christ. 
And  concerning  him,  though  I  might  insist  upon  many 
things,  I  shall  only  mention  these  two.  to  show  how  firm 
a  ground  of  hope  von  have  from  the  Author  of  this  cove- 
nant, to  wit,  his  all-sutficiencv,  and  his  faithfulness. 

(l.)  His  all-sufliciency.     When  he  was  drawing  Abra- 
ham into  the  covenant,  or  designing  to  confirm  him  in  a 
'  covenant  state,  so  he  mentions  himself,  I  am  Grod  all-suf- 
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ficient ;  that  was  enough  for  his  part.  "  Walk  before  me, 
and  be  thou  perfect,"  (Gen.  xviii.  1.)  that  would  be  also 
enough  for  Abraham  on  his  part ;  as  you  know,  if  you 
have  occasion  to  transact  afiairs  with  a  man,  to  contract  a 
covenant  with  him  about  matters  of  importance  to  you,  the 
great  thing  you  will  have  your  eye  upon  is.  Is  the  person 
T  deal  with  sufficient'?  If  you  are  sure  that  he  is,  you 
traffic  with  much  more  security,  he  being  a  man  of  known 
sufficiency.  Saith  God,  I  am  an  all-sufficient  God  ;  come, 
who  hath  a  mind  to  deal  with  mel  to  transact  with  me, 
and  traffic  with  me  1  who  will  come  into  my  covenant  1 
And, 

(2.)  His  faithfulness  is  a  most  firm  foundation  of  hope  : 
such  faithfulness  as  wherewith  consists  no  possibility  of 
being  false ;  "  In  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God  that  can- 
not lie  hath  promised,"  Tit.  i.  2.  "  And  by  two  immu- 
table things,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  the 
heirs  of  promise  might  have  strong  consolation,  who  have 
fled  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them," 
Heb.  vi.  17,  18.  You  say  you  shall  one  day  sink,  you 
shall  fail,  you  shall  perish,  you  shall  be  lost  after  so  many 
stops  in  the  ways  of  God.  Think  who  hath  promised  you. 
The  God,  all-sufficient :  and  that  he  is  faithful  that  hath 
promised. 

And  consider  these  things  in  reference  to  one  another, 
his  faithfulness  to  his  all-sufficiency  :  he  is  therefore  faith- 
ful because  he  is  all-sufficient.  It  is  a  great  matter,  rightly 
to  understand  this.  It  is  impossible  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Divine  nature  to  lie,  because  he  is  God  all-sufficient. 
Honesty,  veracity,  and  truth,  are  not  things  of  so  ill  repute 
among  men,  but  that  men  would  preserve  their  credit  in 
the  world,  if  they  were  not  put  to  shifts,  if  they  were  not 
reduced  to  straits.  They  are  commonly  false,  because  they 
know  not  how  to  compass  their  ends;  either  they  have  not 
wisdom  enough,  or  they  have  not  power  enough  ;  but  he 
that  is  all-sufficient  hath  nothing  to  tempt  him  to  falsehood. 
His  perfect  nature  abhors  it ; — his  all-sufficiency  speaks 
his  universal  perfection,  as  you  have  formerly,  at  another 
season,  been  told.  The  matter  is  obvious,  if  we  do  but 
allow  ourselves  to  argue  upon  it,  (though  indeed  the  thing 
little  needs  it,)  even  upon  grounds  that  will  be  clear  to 
every  body. 

There  is  no  intelligent  agent  that  doth  any  thing  without 
design.  As  an  intelligent  agent,  every  human  action  is 
done  for  an  end,  for  a  proposed  end.  He  that  is  the  most 
perfectly  intelligent  Being,  can  do  nothing  but  for  some 
end.  Now  what  end  can  he  propose  to  himself  to  deceive 
a  creature  that  he  made  out  of  nothing,  but  the  other  day, 
and  can  throw  into  nothing,  the  next  moment,  if  he  pleas- 
eth  1  What  end  can  he  propose  to  himself,  in  deceiving  a 
creature  that  he  hath  absolutely  in  his  own  power  1  Those 
words  of  our  Saviour,  how  much  of  spirit  and  life  do  they 
carry  in  them  !  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled;  ye  be- 
lieve in  God;  believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions ;  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you." 
You  may  trust  me  ;  do  you  think  I  intended  to  make  fools 
of  you,  when  I  persuaded  you  to  be  Christians'?  Have  I 
made  you  leave  all  this  world,  and  made  you  give  up  your- 
selves to  me,  and  put  yourselves  under  my  conduct,  in 
expectation  of  great  and  glorious  things  hereafter,  in  an- 
other state  '?  I  tell  you  it  is  as  I  have  .said,  "  In  my  Fa- 
ther's house  there  are  many  mansions,  and  if  it  were  not 
so,  do  you  think  I  would  not  have  told  you?"  would  not  I 
have  been  honest  to  yoni  would  I  have  cheated  you  into 
a  vain  and  false  hope  1  so  much  rea.son  you  have  to  believe 
me  from  my  word,  that  you  may  even  believe  from  my 
silence;  "if  it  had  not  been  so,  I  would  have  told  you;" 
I  never  yet  said  to  you,  shift  for  yourselves,  I  have  never 
a  heaven  for  you,  I  have  never  a  ground  of  eternal  hope 
for  you:  all  that  is  banished  and  gone.  "No,  if  it  were 
not  so,"  as  I  say,  "  I  would  have  told  you."  The  divine 
all-sufficiency,  and  his  fidelity,  taken  together  in  the  con- 
sideration we  have  of  him,  as  the  great  Author  of  his  cove- 
nant, upon  which  you  must  depend  for  eternity,  how  firm 
a  foundation  of  hope  is  this  !  and  whatever  of  encourage- 
ment it  gives  to  them  who  have  entered  this  covenant,  and 
can  say,  This  God  is  now  in  covenant  with  me,  and  I  in 
covenant  with  him.  They  have  proportionable  encourage- 
ment who  are  invited  to  enter  it,  for  if  I  close  with  this 
ofifec,  this  is  my  case  presently,  and  I  have  the  same  inter- 


est that  any  other  hath  had  before  me,  -who  hath  entered 
into  it  before.     But  again, 

2.  Consider  the  Mediator  of  this  covenant.  It  is  a  cove- 
nant established  in  the  hands  of  a  Mediator,  contracted 
by  a  Mediator,  on  purpose  that  it  might  be  sure  and  firm- 
that  it  might  have  more  stability,  and  might  better  hold 
than  that  covenant  made  with  God  immediately,  or  with- 
out a  Mediator  coming  between  God  and  man.  And  Me 
are  to  consider  Christ  the  Mediator  of  this  covenant,  as 
giving  stability  to  it,  and  giving  us  ground  of  firm  hope 
from  it,  under  a  three-fold  notion,  to  wit,  As  dying  lor 
us  ;  As  living  in  us ;   And  as  gone  into  heaven  before  us. 

1.  Consider  him  as  dying  for  us.  And  if  his  death  be 
considered  in  respect  to  this  covenant,  so  it  may  be  looked 
upon  two  ways,  as  principiurn  essendi,  and  as  principium 
cognoscendi  ;  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  ground  of  the 
being  of  this  covenant,  and  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
ground  of  the  knowledge  of  it,  that  knowledge  which  we 
may  have  concerning  it;  both  which  are  necessary  to  be 
the  foundation  of  our  hope. 

(1.)  As  a  ground  of  the  being  of  this  covenant.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
there  could  not  have  been  such  a  covenant.  Psalm  1.  It 
is  a  covenant  by  saciifice.  As  covenants  have  their  rati- 
fications, even  among  men,  by  sacrifice,  and  the  Jews  have 
a  notion  de  sanguine  sancisa  sunt  non  abroganda,  those 
arguments  that  are  ratified  by  blood,  become  most  sacred 
and  inviolable,  never  to  be  abrogated.  The  blood  of 
Christ  is  called  the  blood  of  the  covenant  again  and  again  : 
"  And  have  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unclean 
thing,"  Heb.  x.  29.  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  offered 
himself  to  God,  by  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant, 
make  you  perfect,"  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21.  And  when  he  in- 
stituted his  own  supper,  he  calls  it  the  cup  of  the  new 
testament  in  his  blood.  The  word  testament  is  the  same 
used  for  covenant.  How  firm  a  covenant  is  that,  that  halh 
its  foundation  in  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  !  His  blood, 
who  is  the  great  Emmanuel,  "  the  brightness  of  his  Father's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  who  came 
do"wn  on  purpose  into  this  world,  and  united  himself  with 
the  nature  of  man,  purposely  that  he  might  have  somewhat 
moi'tal  about  him,  somewhat  that  could  die,  and  that  by 
that  death  of  his,  he  might  ruin  the  designs  of  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death  ;  and  might  procure  that  stability 
should  be  given  to  the  covenant  of  life  and  peace,  even 
this  covenant.     And  then, 

(2.)  The  death  of  Christ  is  not  only  a  principle,  or  ground 
of  the  being  of  this  covenant,  but  of  our  knowledge  of  it 
too  ;  upon  which  also  depends  our  hope  therein ;  that  is, 
we  know,  being  informed  concerning  the  death  of  Christ, 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  can  be  such  a  contract  and 
agreement  between  an  offended  God  and  offending  crea- 
tures. How  comes  it  to  pass  ?  how  was  it  brought  about"? 
Why,  God  hath  set  him  forth,  "  to  be  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness; 
(to  testify  to  all  the  world  his  righteousness  ;)  that  he  may 
be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  them  that  believe  in  Jesus," 
Rom.  iii.  25.  This  powerfully  controls  the  objection  of 
any  unbelieving  heart.  How  can  it  be,  that  the  just  and 
holy  God,  and  glorious  Majesty  of  heaven,  should  be  of- 
fended by  an  impotent  worm,  and  should  threaten  death 
for  the  offence  and  yet  forgive  it?  How  can  it  be  ?  Why, 
God  hath  set  forth  his  Son,  to  be  a  pro})itiation,  to  declare 
his  righteousness,  to  let  all  the  world  know,  that  now  he 
can  righteously  pardon  sin,  and  be  reconciled  to  sinners, 
and  take  them  into  favour.  What  an  encouragement  is 
this  to  a  returning  soul,  a  returning  soul,  a  soul  that  hath 
returned,  or  that  hath  a  disposition  or  mind  to  return  !  God 
hath  set  forth  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation,  he  lifted  him 
up  upon  the  cross,  and  he  is  lifted  up  in  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, to  tell  the  world.  Now,  sinner,  the  matter 
shall  not  lie  on  me,  or  on  my  part;  if  there  be  still  a 
breach  between  me  and  thee,  it  is  not  because  I  cannot 
be  reconciled,  but  because  thou  wilt  not  be  reconciled  ;  I 
can  be  reconciled,  I  have  my  satisfaction  in  my  Son,  and 
if  there  be  a  continuing  breach,  it  is  because  thou  refusest, 
and  despisest  the  terms  of  peace  that  are  offered,  and  dost 
trample  upon  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  as  if  it  were  a 
profane  thing.  But  to  a  serious  considering  soul,  one  that 
hath  returned,  or  is  upon  his  return  to  God  in  Christ,  how 
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firm  a  foundation  of  hope  is  this  !  I  know  the  justice  of 
God,  (the  only  thing  I  had  to  dread,  as  that  could  never  be 
reconciled  to  me,)  is  satisfied  if  I  return,  and  shall  never 
have  any  quarrel  with  me,  if  I  keep  on  in  the  prescribed 
way  that  leads  to  life.  Saith  the  apostle,  "  Abjde  in  him, 
(that  is,  in  Christ,  who  is  the  great  reconciling  sacrifice,) 
that  when  he  shall  appear,  you  may  have  confidence,  and 
not  be  ashamed  at  his  coming,"  1  John  ii.  20.     But  then, 

2.  Consider  Christ  the  Mediator  of  this  covenant,  as 
living  in  us,  as  well  as  dying  for  us.  He  gives  stability  to 
this  covenant,  and  so  is  the  ground-work  of  our  hope,  as  he 
hath  been  pleased  to  unite  himself  with  our  souls  and  take 
up  an  indwelling  and  abode  there.  "  That  Christ  may 
dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith,  that  you  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  may  comprehend  with  all  saints  the 
height,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  length  ;  and  may 
know  the  love  of  Christ,  that  passeth  knowledge,"  Eph.  i. 
3,  17,  18,  19.  He  testifies  his  own  love  by  his  indwelling 
presence,  and  that  way  he  secures  you,  that  the  covenant 
remains  stable  and  firm  between  God  and  you.  I  dwell 
in  you,  to  keep  this  always  a  clear  and  indubitable  thing 
with  you,  that  God  is  yours  and  you  are  his,  by  the  tenor 
of  his  own  covenant.  And  again,  you  are  to  look  upon 
Christ  in  reference  to  this  covenant, 

3.  As  ascended,  and  having  entered  the  heavens  on  our 
behalf,  upon  our  account,  together  with  all  that  is  connect- 
ed therewith,  and  consequent  thereupon.  "  Who  shall  lay 
any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ^  It  is  God  that  jus- 
tifies. Who  is  he  that  condemneth  1  It  is  Christ  that  died ; 
yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  and  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
God ;  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us,"  Rom.  viii.  33, 
34.  "If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  Avith  the  Fa- 
ther, Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,"  1  John  ii.  1.  So  he  is 
said  to  mediate  for  us,  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  com- 
mandment, but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life,  Heb.  vii. 
18.  And  it  is  said,  "  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
all  them  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  everlivelh 
to  make  intercession  for  them."  Being  seated  and  en- 
throned in  glory,  with  that  very  design,  fhat  though  there 
may  be  many  offences  on  our  part  against  the  tenor  of  our 
covenant,  yet  they  shall  not  make  a  final  breach  ;  but  that 
still  the  returning  soul  shall  fijid  mercy,  and  that  still  that 
mercy  shall  be  free.  "  Return,  ye  backsliding  children, 
for  I  am  married  to  you,  I  will  heal  your  backslidings,  and 
receive  you  graciously,  and  love  you  freely,"  Jer.  iii.  12, 
14,  22.     I  might  add, 

4.  The  immediate  Agent  for  bringing  of  souls  into  this 
covenant  state,  and  continuing  them  there.  And  how  great 
a  ground  have  you  of  hope  from  thence ;  that  is,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  appointed  purposely  by  office,  to  transact 
this  affair  with  souls;  at  first  to  bring  them  into  covenant 
with  God  in  Christ,  and  then,  from  time  to  time,  to  con- 
firm their  standing,  and  preserve  them  in  the  covenant 
state.  This  is  that  to  which  he  is  appointed,  to  which  his 
very  office  leads  to;  that  which  we  find  him  concerned  to 
do,  not  occasionally,  not  on  the  by,  but  ez  officio.  A  greater 
ground  of  hope  cannot  be  conceived  than  this.  How 
intent  is  God  upon  it,  that  his  covenant  with  souls  shall  be 
a  firm,  stable,  continual  thing  ! 
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Rom.  viii.  24. 

We  are  saved  by  hope. 

It  remains  now  to  show  you,  that  the  influence  which 
hope  hath  to  this  purpose,  it  is  not  merely  necessary  to  a 
Christian's  better  progress  in  his  way  and  course,  but  to 
his  progress  at  all,  to  any  progress  which  he  could  make 
in  such  a  course ;  to  wit,  it  is  not  only  requisite  to  the 
better  being,  but  to  the  being  itself  of  contmned  Christian- 
ity, so  that  without  hope,  there  would  ceriainly  be  a  failure  ; 
and  God  who  hath  absolutely  determined  this  end,  (that 
nis  elect  shall  hold  out  through  the  whole  of  their  course,) 
»  Preached  July  12th,  1691. 


hath  also  determined  this  means,  viz.  that  he  will  preserve 
and  maintain  that  hope  in  them  throughout,  by  which  they 
shall  be  enabled  to  hold  out  to  the  end  :  and  therefore  the 
certainty  of  the  necessity  of  the  influence  of  hope  to  that 
purpose,  is  what  we  have  now  to  make  out  to  you.  And  in 
order  thereunto,  we  need  but  to  consider  in  general,  1st, 
The  course  of  our  own  operations,  such  as  are  internal,  and 
wherein  our  spirits  within  us  do  exert  their  power  and 
vigour  day  by  day.  And  then,  2dly,  to  consider  the 
special  and  most  natural  and  proper  work  of  hope.  If  we 
do  but  consider  our  own  nature,  and  most  connatural  ope- 
rations ;  and  if  we  do  but  consider  the  nature  of  hope,  and 
what  its  special  and  connatural  work  is,  it  will  be  plain, 
that  such  a  continued  course  could  not  be  held,  but  by  the 
influence  of  hope. 

1.  Let  us  reflect  upon  the  proper  connatural  operations 
of  our  own  spirits.  This  will  be  of  real  use  to  us,  not 
only  as  it  serves  the  present  purpose,  but  as  it  may  give 
us  a  clearer  and  more  distinct  notion  of  ourselves,  which 
we  do  need  to  have  our  minds  furnished  with.  There  are 
many  that  do  use  this  body,  (for  a  whole  life-time  that  they 
live  in  it,)  and  the  several  parts  and  members  that  do  belong 
to  It,  they  do  their  proper  ofliices  with  them  day  by  day, 
and  yet  seldom,  or  ever,  allow  themselves  to  make  a  re- 
flection, what  a  sort  of  creature  is  this  body  of  mine  1  and 
how,  and  by  what  means,  do  the  several  parts  of  it  serve 
for  those  several  purposes  for  which  I  use  them  daily"? 
Among  all  those  that  do  use  the  body,  and  the  several  or- 
gans and  instruments  of  action  that  do  belong  to  it,  how 
seldom  do  the  most  that  do  so,  ever  take  notice  what  a 
sort  of  structure  this  is,  and  hov/  it  comes  to  be  framed  for 
such  uses  as  the  several  parts  of  it  serve  for !  That  argues 
a  great  deal  of  stupidity  among  us,  that  we  should  move 
our  hands,  and  feet,  and  eyes,  as  we  do  from  day  to  day, 
and  never  consider  with  ourselves  how  these  come  to  be 
moving  things,  or  which  way,  or  by  what  means,  they  are 
moved ;  as  to  think  of  the  many  instruments  of  this  body 
that  serve  the  purposes  of  motion,  with  what  curiosity  all 
those  muscles  are  contrived  and  framed,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  motion,  and  which  if  there  were  not  such 
variety  of  them,  there  would  not  be  that  variety  of  motion 
that  we  find,  so  many  several  muscles,  no  less  than  six  be- 
longing to  each  eye,  that  it  may  be  capable  of  moving  this 
way  and  that  way,  upward,  downward,  obliquely,  and" 
transversely.  There  could  be  no  motion,  if  there  were 
not  such  instruments  lodged  and  placed  on  purpose  to  sub- 
serve this  end. 

And  as  little  do  the  most  consider  the  movements  of  their 
own  spirits,  of  their  inward  man ;  what  kind  of  induce- 
ments they  are  that  the  mind  of  man  is  carried  by,  this 
way  and  that;  how  it  is  enabled  to  form  designs  and  to 
contrive  methods  for  the  accomplishment  of  them,  and  to 
take  such  and  such  courses  to  bring  them  about.  We  use 
these  noble  powers  and  faculties  every  day,  which  we 
never  consider,  never  contemplate.  If  we  did  allow  our- 
selves to  reflect  and  look  a  little  inward  upon  ourselves, 
especiallv  upon  the  poAvers  of  our  own  minds  and  spirits, 
and  consider  how  they  come  to  be  engaged  in  action,  this 
way  and  that,  it  were  impossible  but  that  such  contempla- 
tion as  that  would  carry  up  our  souls  to  adore  their  own 
Father,  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  the  Father  of  lights  :  He 
that  had  the  fashioning  of  the  spirit  of  man  within  him, 
and  who  doth  order  the  course  and  current  of  all  its  mo- 
tions, together  with  the  inducements  by  which  it  should 
be  made  capable  of  moving  this  way  and  that,  with  so 
singular  and  profound  wisdom,  as  that,  if  we  did  but  more 
in  this  respect  consider  ourselves,  we  could  not  but  more 
admire  him. 

But  this  is  plain  and  evident,  that  whether  yon  look 
upon  the  spirit  of  a  man  as  rational,  or  as  regenerate  and 
holy,  it  cannot  but  move  towards  an  end.  There  is  nothing 
that  a  man  doth  as  a  man,  no  human  action,  (as such.)  but 
is  done  for  an  end.  And  there  is  no  end  that  any  can  pro- 
pose to  himself,  but  under  the  notion  of  attainable ;  and 
there  is  nothing  that  a  man  can  design  or  project  as  attain- 
able, but  it  must  be  also  inasmuch  as  it  is  attainable  and 
hopeful ;  hopeful,  inasmuch  as  hope  hath  reference  to 
that  which  is  good,  and  that  which  is  future  ;  inasmuch 
as  that  which  one  proposethto  himself,  under  the  notion  of 
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an  end,  must  be  a  good.  That  which  is  apprehended  as 
an  evil,  we  avert,  we  shun,  we  fly  from  naturally,  by  the 
natural  constitution  of  our  own  souls;  and  that  which  we 
apprehentl  as  good,  we  pursue  and  press  towards  it.  Hope 
having  for  its  object  only  that  which  is  good,  and  that 
which  is  future,  a  distant  good  that  I  am  not  possessed  of 
yet.  It  is  impossible  I  can  propose  any  thing  to  myself  as 
my  end,  but  at  the  same  time,  when  I  make  it  my  end,  I 
make  it  the  object  of  my  hope  ;  and  while  I  am  pursuing 
it,  all  the  series  and  course  of  the  actions  which  I  do  in 
the  pursuit  and  prosecution  of  it,  Idocontinually,  as  having 
my  mind  all  a.\ong  influenced  and  animated  by  the  hope 
of  attaining  it ;  for  if  I  did  not  hope,  I  would  give  it  over, 
never  make  one  step  more  towards  it.  That  whereof  I 
simply  despair,  I  must  by  the  necessity  that  my  own  rea- 
son lays  upon  me,  (as  I  am  a  reasonable  creature,)  give  it 
over,  and  do  no  more  towards  it. 

This  is  the  state  of  things  with  man  as  he  is  a  reasona- 
ble creature.  Look  upon  his  soul  as  it  is  rational ;  thus  it 
is  with  him;  and  look  upon  it.  as  regenerate  and  holy,  that 
spoils  nobody's  intellectuals.  A  man  is  not  less  rational 
for  beins:  regenerate,  but  the  more;  it  mends  his  intellect- 
uals. Them  that  were  before  foolish,  and  deceived,  and 
disobedient,  and  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  when 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  they  are  (as  it  were)  new  made ;  now  they  re- 
cover their  understanding,  and  a  rectitude  of  mind  to  that 
degree,  that  they  now  act  more  like  men  than  ever  they 
did  before.  And  therefore,  whether  you  look  upon  the  soul 
of  man  as  rational,  or  as  regenerate,  the  influence  of  hope 
is  of  most  absolute  necessity  to  his  pursuing  any  end  or 
design  whatsoever.     But  then, 

2.  If  you  do  also  consider  the  nature  of  hope,  and  its 
most  proper  and  connatural  work,  to  wit,  to  bear  up  the 
soul  in  a  continual  conflict  with  the  difficulties  it  meets 
with,  or  is  liable  to  meet  with,  in  the  way  to  its  end. 
Therefore  (as  I  told  you  before)  as  the  objects  of  hope  is 
somewhat  good  and  future,  so  it  is  also  attended  with  dif- 
ficulty. So  moralists  usually  give  the  notion  of  hope,  and 
add  that  as  the  proper  distinction  of  it  from  mere  desire; 
for  the  object  of  desire  is  also  somewhat  good  and  future, 
appearing  to  be  good  and  at  a  distance.  If  it  were  good, 
and  not  future,  it  would  be  the  object  of  delight  and  joy; 
that  is  the  exercise  of  the  soul  towards  a  present  good,  and 
wherewith  it  hath  actual  union  already.  But  a  distant 
good,  both  that  which  is  apprehended  to  be  in  itself  good 
and  desirable  and  good  for  me,  and  M'hich  is  at  a  distance, 
the  alfcciion  that  the  soul  exerciseth  towards  it,  is  desire, 
unto  which  if  you  superadd  that  further  character  of  the 
object,  to  wit,  an  arduousne.ss  and  dithculty  of  attaining 
the  thing  I  purpose  to  myself,  then  it  becomes  the  object 
of  hope.  It  is  the  proper  and  connatural  work  of  hope  to 
contend  with  difliculty  in  attaining,  or  in  the  way  towards 
the  attaining  that  good,  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  to 
enjoy. 

Therefore  now,  this  being  the  office  and  work  of  hope. 
Its  proper  and  specifying  work,  that  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  mere  desire,  to  cope  and  contend  with  diffi- 
culties that  lie  in  the  way  of  attaining  my  end;  the  many 
difllculties  that  do  fall  into  the  course  of  a  Christian,  do 
give  him  that  constant  exercise  through  the  whole  of  his 
course,  that  if  there  be  not  a  hope  maintained  in  him, 
proportionable  to  those  difficulties,  and  that  may  enable 
him  to  keep  on  the  conflict  with  them,  the  whole  design  of 
Christianity  must  needs  be  laid  aside,  and  given  up.  It 
is  not  possible,  that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man nature,  (and  especially  taking  it  in  its  regenerate  state, 
which  makes  it  so  much  the  more  reasonable  and  intelli- 
gent thing,  than  it  was  before,)  I  say,  it  is  impossible  it 
could  hold  on  that  course,  were  it  not  by  the  influence  of 
this  hope. 

And  that  leads  me  to  consider,  particularly,  the  many 
difficulties  that  occur  in  the  course  of  a  Christian,  which 
are  only  superable  by  that  principle  of  divine  hope  which 
God  hath  planted  in  Inm  for  this  very  purpose,  to  keep 
him  in  that  course  which  he  himself  hath  prescribed  to 
him,  and  which  leads  to  that  glorious,  blessed  end,  his  own 
salvation. 

I  shall  but  mention  to  you,  to  this  purpose,  some  of  the 
greater  and  more  observable  of  those  difficulties  which  a 


Christian's  hope  is  to  contend  with,  and  must  conquer  for 
him,  that  he  may  be  finally  saved.     As, 

Difficulty  \.  The  invisibility  of  those  objects,  about 
which  he  is  to  be  principally  exercised  through  ihe  whole 
of  his  course.  When  this  is  the  state  of  one's  case,  that 
the  objects  wherewith  we  must  have  most  of  all  to  do; 
and  wherein  the  sum  of  our  felicity  lies,  and  from  whence 
all  our  present  vigour  and  liveliness,  and  the  continued 
strength  of  our  souls  for  all  the  exercises  of  the  Christian 
life,  is  to  be  drawn  forth ;  when  they  are  all  things  that  lie 
quite  out  of  sight  with  us,  what  should  a  man  do  in  this 
case  if  it  were  not  for  hope  1  That  hope  which  has  a  j)re- 
apprehension  of  such  things,  and  makes  a  representation 
of  them  to  me,  though  they  are  unseen  things.  Herein 
lies  the  peculiarity  and  glory  of  hope,  that  it  can  do  so. 
With  that  sort  of  objects  doth  its  chief  business  lie.  As 
in  the  remaining  part  of  this  verse,  "  We  are  saved  by 
hope  ;  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope  ;  for  what  a  man 
seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  fori"  If  there  were  not  sudi 
a  principle  and  power  in  a  Christian  as  hope,  referring  to 
things  unseen,  whereas  all  his  support,  and  all  his  vigour, 
and  the  liveliness  of  his  spirit,  through  the  whole  of  his 
course,  must  be  derived  and  drawn  from  such  things, 
what  would  become  of  him,  if  he  had  not  that  principle  in 
him,  by  which  he  could  converse  with  things  that  are  out 
of  sight  1 

You  have  been  formerly  told,  that  hope,  in  all  its  exer- 
cises with  reference  to  the  final  felicity  of  a  saini,  it 
grounds  upon  faith.  I  first  believe  the  divine  word,  and 
that  word  becomes  to  me  a  clear  and  vivid  representaiion 
of  all  things  whereby  the  soul  goes  forth,  in  all  the  power 
of  hope,  to  contend  forwards  towards  them.  It  teaches 
forth  to  them  by  hope,  when  once  it  hath  believed  the  re- 
ality and  truth  of  them  by  faith.  And  so  you  come  to  have 
these  two  twisted  together.  Their  object  is  the  same,  and 
their  exercises  conjunct,  though  they  are  distinct.  "  Faith 
is  the  substance  (the  hypostasis)  of  things  hoped  for,  and 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  Heb.  xi.  1. 

To  tell  a  Christian  that  hath  engaged  in  anew  and  dis- 
tinct way  from  that  which  is  held  by  the  universality  of 
men  besides,  "You  are  now  launched  out  upon  a  peculiar 
bottom  of  your  own,  pray  what  are  the  things  that  you 
design  to  entertain  yourself  with  from  day  to  day  through 
the  whole  of  your  course  1  Why,  they  are  things  (saitH 
he)  that  lie  quite  above  this  sphere, — things  quite  out  of 
sight  to  you,  and  things  that  are  quite  out  of  sight  to  my- 
self, as  to  any  such  eye  as  is  common  to  me  and  to  you. 
But,  then,  how  will  you  come  at  these  things'] — What 
commerce  have  you  with  them?  Why,  I  have  that  hope 
within  me,  grounded  upon  a  steadfast  belief  of  the  Divine 
revelation  of  such  things  as  I  am  sure  cannot  deceive  me, 
by  which  my  view  of  these  is  as  clear  as  the  things  that 
are  seen  are  clear  to  your  view.  And  I  should  disdain  to 
have  my  principal  converse  with  them,  or  that  they  should 
be  the  chief  object  of  the  exercise  of  this  soul  of  mine, 
now  by  Divine  grace  renewed,  filled  with  ncAv  light,  and 
with  new  inclinations,  if  they  were  not  things  of  that  pe- 
culiar and  distinct  kind  that  they  are  of,  that  is,  invisi- 
ble. If  they  were  things  that  could  be  seen  ;  if  they  were 
things  that  lay  obvious  to  the  notice  of  so  mean  a  principle 
as  your  sense  is,  they  would  be  too  base  things  for  me,  I 
could  not  tell  how  to  warrant  myself,  to  justify  myself;  I 
could  not  answer  it  to  myself,  much  less  to  him  that  hath 
given  me  the  new  law  that  I  am  to  be  governed  by,  if  I 
should  longer  confine  myself  to  so  mean  things  :  but  be- 
cause they  are  things  not  to  be  .seen,  quite  out  of  sight, 
therefore  doth  my  soul  choo.se  that  noble  employment,  to 
be  taken  up  about  these  things  peculiarly  from  day  to  day. 
If  they  were  not  so  high  as  to  be  quite  out  of  sight,  they 
were  too  low  and  too  mean  for  me."  So  saith  the  renew- 
ed soul. 

But  here  is  a  difficulty  not  superable  by  any  thing  but 
a  divine  hope ;  that  the  best  of  the  things  which  the  soul 
is  to  be  conversant  about,  and  taken  up  with  every  day, 
lie  quite  out  of  sight;  M'hat  could  we  do  in  such  a  case,  it 
It  were  not  for  such  a  hope  as  can  see,  and  discern,  and 
anticipate,  and  give  a  preventive  enjoyment  of  things  that 
cannot  be  seen  1     And, 

Diffxulty  2.  The  suitableness  and  gratefulness  of  things 
of  sense,  of  sensible  things,  is  another  great  diflScuhy,  that 
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our  hope  is  continually  to  conflict  willi,  and  to  carry  the 
Christian  over.  Things  that  arc  more  suitable  to  an  ani- 
mal lii'e  and  tlie  sensible  nature;  Ihey  are  things  that  lie 
under  view  continually;  they  are  present  and  obvious; 
they  are  pleasing  and  entertaining  to  the  sensitive  nature 
that  we  carry  about  with  us.  And  yet  the  soul  must  be 
under  continual  restraint  as  to  whatsoever  complacential 
relishes  it  can  ever  take  in  such  things.  Here  lies  the  dif- 
ficulty; here  are  things  suitable  and  pleasing  to  sense,  to 
flesh  and  blood  ;  and  in  reference  to  these  things  the  soul 
can  exert  no  desire,  no  delight ;  can  take  no  grateful  com- 
placenc}''  in  them,  but  is  under  continual  restraint.  The 
regenerate  soul  cannot  wallow  in  sensual  pleasures;  it 
may  not  do  so;  it  hath  a  law  laid  upon  it,  and  a  law  put 
into  it,  by  which  it  finds  itself  to  be  under  a  prohibition. 
And  therefore  is  fhis  sort  of  men  a  wonder  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  ;  they  think  it  strange  they  do  not  run  with  them 
"  into  the  same  excess  of  riot,"  1  Pet.  iv.  4.  They  cannot 
allow  themselves  to  be  sensual  with  the  fleshly,  worldly 
with  the  worldly,  covetous  with  the  covetous.  If  they  do, 
they  call  their  own  state  and  standing  in  Christ  under 
dreadful  suspicions.  If  they  can  be  ambitious,  and  covet- 
ous, and  voluptuous,  men  grossly  voluptuous,  they  draw 
their  state  into  question.  But  what  is  it  that  restrains 
them,  and  composes  them  to  a  holy  kind  of  severity  in  this 
respect,  but  the  power  of  divine  hope  1  "  Gird  up  the  loins 
of  your  minds,  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end,"  1  Pet.  i.  13. 
Here  appears  the  necessary  influence  of  this  hope  to  pre- 
serve a  just  restraint  on  the  soul  through  the  whole  of  our 
course,  while  our  way  lies  amidst  so  many  sensible  things, 
that  are  so  entertaining  and  tempting  to  our  natures.  We 
are  to  "live  soberly, righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world,  looking  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  ap- 
pearing of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ," 
Tit.  ii.  11,  12. 

It  must  be  considered,  that  regeneration  and  the  partici- 
pation of  the  new  nature  (as  I  have  told  you  before)  did 
not  spoil  any  man's  reason,  nor  his  intellectuals;  so,  nor 
doth  it  spoil  his  sensitive  faculties  neither.  Such  a  one 
you  must  understand  still  to  have  as  good  senses  as  other 
men  have,  and  senses  as  apt  to  entertain  and  please  them- 
selves, on  proper  suitable  objects,  as  other  men.  Do  you 
think  they  cannot  taste  the  relishes  of  meats  and  drinks, 
as  well  as  others  can,  or  what  else  may  be  pleasing  and 
grateful  to  the  bodily  sense  1  But  they  may  not,  they  are 
under  a  restraint ;  they  must  converse  shyly  and  cautiously, 
and  with  great  circumspection,  with  all  such  kind  of  ob- 
jects. And  what  doth  enable  them  to  do  so  1  They  are 
enabled  to  be  .sober,  because  they  "  hope  continually," — 
hope  on  to  the  end  "  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought 
unto  them  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  their 
'■  looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  glorious  appearing  of 
the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  And  in  the 
power  of  that  hope  they  live,  not  only  righteously  and 
godly,  but  soberly,  in  this  present  world. 

Though  that  is  an  arsument,  indeed,  of  the  general  lan- 
guor of  Christianity  at  this  day,  and  particularly  of  Chris- 
tian hope,  that  greater  latitudes  are  commonly  taken 
among  those  that  profess  religion,  in  these  our  daJ^s,  than 
have  been  heretofore.  And  it  is  sad  to  think  it  should  be 
so  as  to  meats  and  drinks,  and  apparel,  and  whatsoever 
borders  upon  luxury.  Truly  reformed  Christendom  is 
not  itself;  England  is  not  itself;  London  is  not  itself;  the 
families  of  persons  professing  godliness  are  not  what  they 
were  in  these  respects.  And  certain  it  is,  by  how  much 
more  sensual  inclination  doth  prevail,  Christian  hope  doth 
proportionably  so  much  the  more  languish.     And, 

Difficulty  3.  Another  difficulty,  that  the  hope  of  a 
Christian  has  to  contend  with,  is  his  foregoing  all  that  he 
hath  in  this  world  for  Christ's  sake,  when.soever  he  is 
thereunto  called,  by  the  concurrence  of  Christian  precepts 
with  present  providences.  When  those  so  state  his  case 
to  him,  as  that  it  comes  to  this  present  posture;  things 
stand  thus  with  him,  and  towards  him,  as  they  lie  under 
his  present  view  in  such  a  juncture.  "  I  must  now  disobey 
Christ,  or  I  must  lose  and  forego  what  is  most  desirable 
and  delectable  tome  in  this  world,  it  may  be,  this  very 
life  itself  So  hath  the  Divine  rule,  and  the  Divine  pro- 
vidence, taken  together,  stated  my  case,  as  to  bring  matters 
to  this  pinch,  this  necessity.     I  must  forsake  all,  abandan 


whatsoever  is  most  pleasing  to  me  in  all  this  world,  even 
life  it.self,  if  that  be  required  and  called  for  upon  the  same 
terms." 

There  is  a  mighty  difficulty  in  this  case  upon  persons 
that  dwell  in  human  flesh,  and  that  have  faculties  about 
them  which  do  contemper  and  suit  them  to  this  sensible 
world  in  which  they  live.  They  have  not  only  the  diffi- 
culty upon  them,  thai,  while  they  enjoy  such  things  ihey 
must  enjoy  them  under  a  restraint ;  (as  you  heard  before;) 
but  whensoever  they  are  called  for,  they  must  part  with 
them  without  regret;  willingly  part  with,  and  forego  all. 
They  cannot  enjoy  them,  but  under  restraint;  and  they 
mu.st  part  with  them,  and  that  without  regret,  if  they  be 
called  for.  As  it  is  not  more  the  commendation  than  it 
was  the  duty  of  those  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks:  "  They 
took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,"  Heb.  x.  34.  And 
why  did  they  so?  They  did  it  in  the  power  of  this  same 
Christian  hope,  as  knowing  they  had  in  heaven  "  a  better 
and  more  enduring  substance."  It  was  the  hope  of  that 
which  made  them  willingly  part  with,  and  forego,  all  that 
they  had  and  enjoyed  here. 

And  this  is  the  tenor  of  the  Christian  law  that  lies  upon 
them,  as  you  have  it  from  the  mouth  of  our  blessed  Lord 
himself:  "If  any  man  doth  not  forsake  all  that  he  hath, 
he  cannot  be  my  disciple ;"  (Luke  xiv.  33.)  he  cannot  be  a 
Christian,  unless  {swppositis  svp])oncndb)  supposing  such 
things  as  maybe  supposed,  he  doth  forsake  all,  when  the 
particular  juncture  happens;  he  doth  now  discover  that 
he  hath  not  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  if  he  be  not  con- 
tent to  forsake  all  for  my  sake.  But  it  is  a  Chri.stian  hope 
that  enables  him  to  do  so;  because  that  hope  pos»e.sseth 
him  with  a  persuasion  that  he  shall  gain  by  it  more  than 
all  he  loseth.  "  We  have  forsaken  all  and  Ibllowed  thee," 
say  the  disciples  unto  Christ;  and  you  shall  be  no  losers, 
saith  he  to  them.  Take  but  my  word,  and  you  will  have 
e:round  enough  for  that  hope,  that  it  shall  not  turn  to  your 
final  loss.  None  that  forsake  houses,  or  lands,  or  father, 
or  mother,  or  brother,  or  sister,  for  my  sake,  and  for  the 
Gospel,  but  shall  have  in  this  world  a  hundred-fold,  and 
hereafter  eternal  life.  And  it  is  the  hope  of  this  that 
makes  a  Christian  willing  to  say,  Then  1  can  be  content 
to  let  all  go;  aye,  even  let  all  go;  he  hath  not  deceived 
me  that  hath  told  me,  and  he  will  never  deceive  me  that 
hath  told  me,  that  I  shall  not  be  a  final  loser  by  it  at  length. 
And, 

Difficulty  4.  There  is  this  further  difliculfy  in  it,  t!iat 
he  must,  in  some  cases,  not  only  lose  all  that  he  enjoys,  hr.t 
he  must  suffer  all  that  it  can  be  in  thepower  of  men  to  in- 
flict, as  to  positive  miseries  and  evils,  that  are  of  the  great- 
est punsrencv  unto  the  flesh  and  the  sense  that  v."e  carry 
about  with  us.  All  must  be  willinsfly  undergone  that  is 
evil  to  our  flesh,  as  all  must  be  fore-one  that  is  good  and 
grateful  to  it.  And  what  shall  enable  any  to  do  so,  but 
the  power  of  this  hope? 

How  full  is  the  Scripture  and  history  of  these  instances! 
As  full  as  it  is  of  instances  of  the  continual  persecutions 
of  Christians  and  Christianity  itself,  from  age  to  age,  ever 
since  there  came  to  be  any  such  thing  obtaining  in  the 
world.  And  it  is  proportionably  full  of  instances  o{  the 
power  of  this  hope,  carrying  them  whose  hearts  it  did  ani- 
mate, through  whatsoever  difficulties  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter in  this  case.  That  "cloud  of  witnesses,"  (which  the 
apostle  sets  before  our  eyes  in  that  lllh  chapter  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  that  we  referred  to  but  now^)  so  he  calls 
those  many  witnesses,  a  cloud,  a  mighty  cloud  of  such 
I  witnesses,  all  testifying  to  this  one  thing,  to  wit,  to  the 
power  of  that  faith,  and  consequently  to  that  hope,  by 
which  these  mentioned  were  carried  through  such  suffer- 
ings, calumnies,  as  there  you  read  of:  "  They  were  tempted, 
they  were  slain  with  the  sword,  they  were  sawn  asunder, 
they  wandered  up  and  down  in  sheep-sl<ins  and  ?oat-skins, 
being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented  ;"  men  "of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy."  And  amidst  all  these  things  they 
despised  deliverance'.  And  why?  Because  they  hoped  for 
"a  better  resurrection."  It  was  that  faith  which  carried 
them  througli  all,  which  is  described  at  the  first  vei-se,  to 
be  "  the  substance  of  the  things  not  seen,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  thimis  hoped  for,"  Heb.  xi.  1.  The  sreat  things  we 
hope  for  are  made  substantial  to  us-,  we  have  that  clear 
and  .substantiating  representation  of  them  before  our  eyes. 
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And  therefore,  how  many  thousand  deaths  can  we  go 
through  by  the  power  of  this  hope  ; — that  hope  itself  being 
uphehl  and  maintained  all  along  by  an  immediate  Divine 
power ! 

And  therefore  is  it  that  we  read  of  such  joy,  and  triumph, 
and  exultation,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  suti'erings,  which 
it  was  possible  for  human  wit  to  invent,  and  human  power 
to  execute.  It  was  not  yet  more  than  what  they  have  been 
enabled  to  bear,  and  bear  with  a  great  deal  of  triumph 
many  times ;  so  as  that  it  appeared  that  they  had  all  under 
their  feet;  they  could  trample  upon  dangers  and  deaths, 
and  were  superior  to  them;  they  could  not  fasten  upon 
them,  they  could  take  no  hold  of  their  spirits.  If  one 
should  lead  you  through  the  sufferings  of  Christians  in  the 
ten  persecutions  by  pagans ;  their  sufferings  afterward  by 
the  Arians,  who  were  not  less  bloody  and  cruel  than  the 
former  ;  their  sufferings  more  lately  by  the  papists,  which 
after  followed,  from  age  to  age,  for  twelve  hundred  years 
together;  sufferings  in  this  kind  in  this  land,  and  suffer- 
ings in  several  adjoining  countries.  How  numerous  in- 
stances have  we  of  the  power  of  this  hope  in  carrying  the 
Eoor  sufferers  through,  so  as  that  not  only  have  they  not 
een  removed  from  their  Christian  profession  by  all  that 
they  have  suffered  and  endured ;  but  not  from  their  alacrity 
and  cheerfulness  of  spirit:  yea,  that  hath  not  only  con- 
tinued, but  increased,  and  grown  higher,  more  and  more 
vigorous  and  glorious  in  them,  by  how  much  the  more 
the  approaches  of  trouble  and  danger  were  nearer.  The 
speeches  that  have  been  uttered  by  many  of  them,  even  in 
the  midst  of  their  sufferings,  have  shown  a  triumphant 
glorying  joy  in  their  hearts,  which  is  the  continual  issue  of 
this  hope :  "  We  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  ;"  and 
thereupon  "  we  glory  in  tribulation,"  Rom.  v.  3,  4.  They 
gloried  in  tribulation,  because  they  did  rejoice  in  hope  of 
the  divine  glory. 

And  therefore  have  they  been  enabled  to  brow-beat  their 
enemies,  their  tormentors,  the  executioners  of  all  those 
tragical  things  upon  them  which  they  suffered  ;  as  when 
one  should  be  able  to  tell  the  tyrant,  after  he  had  received 
so  many  wounds  in  his  body,  I'thank  thee,  (oh  tyrant,)  that 
thou  hast  made  me  so  many  mouths  wherewith  to  preach 
Christ;  for  I  take  every  wound  thou  hast  given  me  to  be 
a  new  mouth  wherewith  to  utter  the  divine  praises,  and 
wherewith  to  preach  and  magnify  my  Redeemer.  With 
multitudes  of  instances  that  one  might  give  of  the  like 
kind;  which  show  that  the  hope  thatlived  in  their  souls, 
whilst  they  were  even  dying,  did  not  only  keep  them  from 
denying  Christ, — did  not  only  maintain  religion,  and  keep 
that  alive  in  them;  but  made  it  triumph  ina  high  degree 
of  liveliness,  vigour,  and  joy,  that  showed  itself  more  ex- 
alted amidst  those  exercises,  than  when  there  were  no 
trials,  no  danger  in  view.     And  again, 

Dijiculty  5.  The  many  temptations  and  buffetings  in 
their  spirits,  which  Christians  do  more  ordinarily  expe- 
rience in  their  course  through  the  world.  Nothing  could 
carry  through  the  vexation  of  this,  (which  cometh  nearer, 
a  great  deal  nearer,  than  what  men  can  do  when  they  only 
torture  the  outward  man,)  but  only  this  hope;  "  God  shall 
bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly."  Though  we  be 
vexed  with  his  suggestions,  and  very  vexatious  ones  some- 
times they  are,  when  blasphemous  thoughts  are  injected 
and  cast  in ;  there  is  an  endeavour  to  fence  against  them, 
but  they  cannot  keep  them  off;  the  tempter  indeed  cannot 
make  the  soul  close  or  comply  with  the  design  of  his  tempta- 
tions, but  he  doth  vex  by  tempting;  and  that  temptation 
cannot  but  be  vexing,  when  the  soul  is  solicited  to  think 
all  the  evil  thoughts  that  the  wicked  one  can  be  author  or 
parent  of  to  him,  concerning  God,  and  Christ,  and  religion, 
and  many  false  ones  concerning  himself  All  the  con- 
tinual vexing  temptations  that  the  soul  is  followed  with 
from  day  to  day,  it  is  only  the  hope  of  final  victory  that 
carries  it  through.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  so  always;  t  hope 
God  will  give  me  a  complete  victory  at  last ;  he  will  bruise 
Satan  under  my  feet  ere  long.     Aiid, 

Difficulty  G.  The  complication  of  bodily  and  spiritual 
distempers  together,  so  incident  even  to  the  generality  of 
Christians ;  a  great  deal  of  lassitude  and  dulness  upon 
the  outward  man;  the  prevalence  of  melancholy  fumes 
and  vapours,  which  fall  in  with  a  dark  mind  and  dead 
h'^art;  and  for  those  continual  outcries    "Oh,  wretched 


man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death!"  Rom.  vii.  24.  It  is  only  deliverance  in  hope  that 
carries  through  all  this  difficulty  ;  "  Thanksbe  to  God,  who 
hath  given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
1  Cor.  XV.  57.  I  have  conquest  and  victory  in  Christ,  that 
hath  loved  me  ;  I  am  many  times  in  myself  overcome,  but 
in  him  many  times  I  do  overcome,  and  shall  finally  over- 
come.    And, 

DifficuUyi.  Divine  desertions  ;  when  all  these  happen 
to  meet  together  upon  a  poor  creature,  and  God  is  with- 
drawn over  and  besides, — what  a  difficulty  is  here  !  The 
withdrawing  of  such  a  presence  as  even  that  wicked  Saul 
was  capable  of,  how  distressing  was  it  to  him  when  he  was 
sensible  of  it!  There  was  a  presence  of  God,  whereof  he 
had  experience  ;  but  far  beneath  the  excellency  and  delec- 
tableness  of  that  gracious  divine  presftice  that  he  affords 
to  his  own,  those  that  are  peculiar  to  him;  yet  when  Saul 
had  lost  that  more  exterior  divine  presence,  sailh  he  to 
Samuel,  (when  he  had  procured  him  to  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  as  that  text  doth  please  to  express,)  "  I  am  greatly 
distressed;  the  Philistines  make  war  upon  me,  and  God  is 
departed  from  me,"  1  Sam.  xxviii.  15. 

And  it  is  so  with  a  poor  Christian  ;  many  times  men  are 
let  loose  upon  him ;  the  devil  is  let  loose  upon  him  ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  distemperature  and  deadne^s  within ;  and 
at  the  same  time  God  is  gone  and  withdrawn  from  him; 
in  his  sense  and  apprehension  gone;  to  appearance  gone. 
And  in  that  case,  as  to  actual  comfort,  idem  est  esse  el  op- 
parere ;  idem  non  esse,  et  non  apparcre ;  to  seem  and  to  be, 
as  to  comfort  in  such  a  case.  Here  is  nothing  to  bear  up 
now  but  hope.  I  hope  all  this  darkness  will  be  over  ;  all 
these  clouds  will  vanish  and  flee  away;  "I  will  hope  in 
God,  that  I  shall  yet  praise  him ;  for  he  is  the  health  of  my 
countenance,  and  my  God; — why  art  thou  cast  down,  O 
mysoul  %  Trust  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,"  (Psalm 
xlii.  and  xliii.)  I  shall  yet  see  a  morning  after  so  black 
and  tempestuous  a  night.     And, 

Difficulty  S.  The  wearisomeness  of  duty  and  exerci.ses 
of  religion,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  is  yet  a  further  diffi- 
culty to  a  poor  awakened  soul.  That  is,  he  finds  this  to 
be  the  state  of  his  case,  that,  in  all  the  mentioned  respects, 
let  it  be  as  ill  with  him  as  it  can  be  supposed,  yet  he  must 
not  turn  aside  from  following  the  Lord.  I  am  in  the  way 
wherein  I  must  persist;  I  must  pray  still,  and  hear  still, 
and  approach  his  table  still.  To  go  on  in  such  a  course 
of  duty  as  this,  when  the  mind  is  dark,  and  the  heart  is 
dead,  and  there  is  a  great  weight  and  pressure  lying  upon 
the  soul,  and  God  is  withdrawn,  and  I  come  to  one  duty 
after  another,  and  one  ordinance  after  another,  and  get 
nothing;  this  is  hard  and  heavy  work;  still  to  be  (as  the 
case  is  represented  with  the  disciples)  fishing  all  the  night, 
and  nothing  taken.  Now  it  is  nothing  but  hope  that  can 
support  and  bear  up  in  this  case;  this  is  the  way  of  the 
Lord  in  which  I  am,  and  this  way  I  hope  will  have  a  good 
end.  Though  I  walk  heavily,  and  the  chariot  wheels 
seem  to  be  taken  off;  though  my  soul  is  not  the  chariot  ot 
a  willing  people,  as  sometimes  it  hath  been  ;  yet  I  must 
hold  on  my  course;  I  must  persist  in  it.  There  is  that  in 
him  all  this  while,  that  will  not  let  him  desist,  will  not  let 
him  give  over ;  no,  by  no  means ;  he  hath  that  sense  of 
duty,  that  conscience  towards  God,  that  light  concerning 
the  equity  and  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  that  keeps  him 
to  it.  God  must  have  his  homage,  however  it  is  with  me, 
whether  it  be  better  or  worse;  I  must  not  defraud  God  ;  I 
must  do  such  and  such  acts,  as  acts  of  duty  and  obedience 
to  the  Lord  of  my  life  and  being,  whatever  becomes  of  me. 
He  hath  a  secret  hope,  that  all  will  issue  well ;  and  there- 
fore holds  on  in  his  course.  Fear  will  not  let  him  go  back; 
and  hope  draws  him  forward;  for  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  asserting  the  necessity  of  the  one  of  these  is  a 
diminution  of,  or  detraction  from,  the  necessary  influence 
of  the  other.  We  need  all  God's  means  and  methods  to 
help  and  urge  us  on  in  our  way  and  course.  And  I  might 
add  to  all  this. 

Difficulty  9.  The  continual  view  of  prevailing  wicked- 
ness; a  most  afflicting  and  discouraging  thing!  When  a 
Christian's  way  towards  the  end  God  hath  set  in  view  be- 
fore him  lies  in  a  world  overrun  with  wickedness,  and 
wherein  they  that  curse  God  are  secure ;  he  can  turn  his 
eye  no  way  but  he  sees  a  world  full  of  atheism,  full  of  in- 
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fidelity,  full  of  contempt  of  God,  and  full  of  rebellion 
against  him.  I  hope  (saith  he)  truth,  and  righteousness, 
and  religion,  and  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  will  triumph 
over  all  this  at  last.  And  because  he  so  hopes,  he  persists 
and  goes  on  in  his  well-chosen  way.  And  in  the  last 
place,  which  I  will  close  with, 

DifficuUy  10.  The  slow  progress  of  the  Christian  inte- 
rest, and  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  the 
world  ;  a  most  afflictive  discouraging  thing  to  all  that  are 
lovers  of  "  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity."  Indeed,  it 
is  that  which  would  have  a  more  particular  aspect  upon 
the  condition  of  the  faithtul  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  see 
that  the  most  part  of  their  labours  is  labour  in  vain. 

And  you  know  how  far  the  temptation  as  to  this  hath 
prevailed  ;  I  said,  I  will  speak  no  more  in  his  name,  (saith 
the  prophet,)  "  but  thy  word  was  as  fire  in  my  bones,"  (Jer. 
XX.  9.)  that  was  not  to  be  restrained.  It  is  a  very  uncom- 
fortable thing  to  labour  in  this  kind,  M'ith  the  souls  of  men, 
which  we  apply  ourselves  to  as  reasonable,  as  intelligent, 
as  capable  of  understanding  us,  and  understanding  the 
value  of  souls,  and  the  differences  of  time  and  eternity,  of 
present  and  everlasting  things ;  to  deal  with  such  upon 
agreed  principles  between  them  and  us :  so  as  that  they 
saj',  whatsoever  we  speak  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
it  is  all  true.  They  grant  as  much  as  we  would  have  them 
grant,  and  acknowledge  whatsoever,  as  to  every  thing  we 
'propound  to  them,  especially  in  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant things,  which  are  also  things  of  the  greatest  evi- 
dence and  clearness,  so  as  to  force  an  acknowledgment ; 
and  so  as  that,  when  we  deal  with  men  about  these  things, 
(as  you  heard  from  that  scripture  latel}',)  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  commend  ourselves  to  the  consciences  of  men 
in  the  sight  of  God.  We  appeal  to  you,  whether  these 
things  be  not  true  that  we  say  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  yea  or  no.  And  they  are  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  so.  It  is  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  world  to  come ; 
that  there  is  a  state  of  retribution  ;  that  there  is  a  judg- 
ment day,  when  men  are  to  receive  "  the  things  done  in 
the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil ;"  and  wherein 
only  a  spiritual  holy  life,  begun  here  in  this  world,  will 
end  in  eternal  life;  and  prevailing  wickedness,  continued 
in,  will  end  in  eternal  death. 

These  things  we  represent  and  lay  before  men  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  they  say  it  is  all  true.  And  yet  they 
are  the  same  men,  Non  pcrsiiadebis  etiamsi  persuascris ; 
though  we  have  convinced  men,  we  have  not  conquered 
them  ;  we  have  persuaded,  and  all  signifies  nothing;  and 
it  is  because  they  have  no  hope.  It  is  an  observable  ex- 
pression, that,  in  the  18th  of  Jeremiah,  (I  have  formerly 
told  you  of  another  like  it,  chap,  ii.25.  and  it  is  worth  our 
notice,)  "  Return  ye,  now,  every  one  from  his  evil  ways, 
and  make  your  ways  and  yourdoings  good,"  Jer.  xviii.  11, 
12.  So  God  bespeaks  them  by  the  prophet,  or  the  prophet 
bespeaJcis  them  in  the  name  of  God  :  "  But  they  said  there 
is  no  hope,  but  we  will  walk  after  our  own  devices,  and 
will  every  one  do  the  imagination  of  his  evil  heart."  Be- 
cause there  is  no  hope  ;  we  have  no  hope  that  ever  we 
shall  be  able  to  alter  our  course,  or  that  ever  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  good  of  it  in  an  attempt  of  reformation ;  and 
theretbre,  we  will  go  on  as  we  have  done. 

Truly  then,  this  is  the  sense  and  posture  of  them  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  they  will 
not  turn,  because  there  is  no  hope ;  the  ease  would  be  the 
same  with  us  now,  who  so  deal  with  men  ;  that  is,  we 
should  give  over  treating  with  them  if  we  had  no  hope  ; 
we  would  speak  to  them  no  more  in  that  name,  nor  open 
a  Bible  in  our  solemn  assemblies,  if  we  had  no  hope;  but, 
because  we  have  this  hope,  we  nse  great  freedom  ot  speech, 
we  hope  we  shall  prevail  at  length :  and  we  hope,  bow- 
ever,  that  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  shall  have  a  glorious 
body  out  of  this  world  before  he  hath  done ;  a  glorious 
community,  that  shall  be  associated  to  "  the  general  as- 
sembly and  church  of  the  first-born,  written  in  heaven  ; 
tne  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect;"  whether  men  we  speak  to  now  in  his 
name  do  hear  or  forbear,  he  shall  have  a  glorious  asserri- 
bly  above.  "  He  will  be  glorified  in  all  them  that  believe," 
because  the  Gospel  testimony  was  received.  That  will  be 
a  triumphant  day  ;  and  our  hope  of  bearing  a  shai-e  and 
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part  in  the  triumphs  of  that  day  carries  us  through  ;  and 
we  go  on,  notwithstanding  this  great  difficulty;  a  princi- 
pal difficulty  it  is  to  us.  But  it  is  a  common  difficulty  to 
"all  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  insincerity;"  ac- 
cording as  it  is  the  common  desire  to  have  the  Christian 
religion,  in  the  power,  life,  and  vigour  of  it,  spread;  and 
that  more  souls  may  be  proselyted  and  brought  in :  all  that 
love  Christ,  and  all  that  love  the  souls  of  men,  cannot  but 
have  this  desire;  and  accordingly  the  difficulty  and  trou- 
ble is  great  that  they  have  continually  to  conflict  with,  that 
so  little  is  done  in  this  case,  and  that  they  see  so  little 
done  in  their  day.  But  the  hope  of  a  glorious  issue  must 
carry  you  through  all  these  difficulties.  This  will  have  a 
glorious  end  at  last. 


SERMON  XXL* 

Rom.  viii.  24. 
We  are  saved  by  hope 

We  have  insisted  largely  in  opening  to  you  the  great 
important  truth  contained  in  these  words  ;  and  now,  our 
yet  remaining  business  is  to  make  some  use  of  it,  which 
will  be. 

Use  1.  In  divers  instructive  inferences  that  this  truth 
will  afford  us.     As, 

Inference  1.  If  we  are  saved  by  hope,  tlren  we  are  lo5t 
by  despair  ;  no  inference  can  be  more  plain. 

If  the  souls  of  men  are  to  be  saved  by  hope,  they  are 
liable  to  be  lost  by  despair.  And  it  hath  been  my  great 
design,  from  this  and  some  other  texts,  to  do  what  in  me 
should  lie  to  keep  you  from  that  horrid  gulf  But  I  must 
in  faithfulness  tell  you,  that  there  is,  as  to  this,  .most  dan- 
ger where  there  is  least  apprehension  or  suspicion  of  it. 
Ther«  is  a  raging  despair,  and  there  is  a  silent  dead  de- 
spair. This  latter  is  the  fullest  of  danger,  according  as  it 
is  less  obvious  unto  observation,  and  lies  as  a  mortal  dis- 
ease in  wrapping  the  hearts  of  them  who  suspect  nothing 
less  than  that  Ihey  should  be  despairing  creatures.  But 
when  we  are  told  that  we  are  saved  by  hope,  it  cannot  be 
understood  by  any  hope  whatsoever;  for  there  is  a  hope 
that  will  undo,  that  will  destroy;  and  so  you  may,  ere 
long,  have  opportunity  to  know  too,  that  there  is  a  despair 
which  is  as  necessary,  as  there  is  a  hope  that  is  mortal 
and  destructive;  but'there  is  with  all  a  deadly  despair, 
that  kills  and  destroys  when  it  is  never  felt. 

When  we  say  we  are  saved  by  hope,  it  must  be  meant 
by  the  truly  Christian  hope;  that  hope  that  is  vital,  livelv; 
the  tcrmivKS  prodncths  in  regeneration  :  "  Blessed  be  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again  untt>  a 
lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead,"  1  Pel.  i.  3.  We  are  begotten  to  a  lively  hope,  a 
hope  that  lives.  The  want  of  this  hope  is  the  despair  I 
mean  ;  and  it  would  not  be  despair  in  every  subject ;  but 
in  such  a  sutject  as  is  capable  of  that  hope,  and  where 
that  hope  ought  to  be,  it  is  despair.  As  the  want  of  life  is 
death  in  a  man,  but  not  in  a  stone;  when  tliere  is  not  a 
lively  hope  terminating  upon  God,  and  upon  a  blessed 
eternity,  and  an  unseen  glory  ;  when  there  is  not  such  a 
hope,  where  that  hope  hath  not  its  proper  place,  there  lies 
and  lurks  this  deadly  despair.  A  vacancy  of  hope  towards 
God  and  the  blessedness  of  the  other  siate,  where  it  ought 
to  be,  and  which  indeed  doth  carry  much  of  the  essence 
in  it  (as  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to  note)  of  the  new 
creature ;  and  it  is  the  verv  perfection  of  human  nature 
itself;  to  wit,  to  have  a  soiil  directed  towards  God  by  the 
power  of  a  vital  hope,  continnally  expecting  felicity  and 
blessedness  from  him  ;  I  say,  the  racancy  of  it  is  despair. 
But  tliat  perfection  of  our  nature,  regeneration  brings  in 
and  supplies.  "  We  are  begotten  aijain  to  a  lively  hope  ;" 
as  the  degeneration,  deformity, and  depravedness  of  human 
nature  expels  and  keeps  it  out.  But  it  so  much  belongs 
to  a  man  as  a  man,  that,  as  Philo  Juda>us  (who  speaks  but 
as  such  a  one)  doth  filly  enough  sav,  Hope  in  God  is  so 
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much  of  human  nature,  that  he  is  unworthy  to  be  called  a 
man  that  is  destitute  of  it.  Now  that  soul  is  destitute  of 
it  that  hath  no  commerce  with  God,  that  hath  nothing  to 
do  with  him  day  by  day.  Where  there  is  no  hope,  there 
is  despair  God-ward,  "  without  God,  and  without  hope," 
Eph.  ii.  12.  You  (whoever  it  be)  that  transact  all  your 
affairs  without  God,  have  nothing  to  do  with  God  from 
morning  to  night,  you  have  no  hope ;  none  of  this  vital 
hope,  this  living  hope,  by  which  we  are  to  be  saved.  Do 
you  hope  in  God,  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
when  you  mind  him  not,  when  no  thought  of  him  comes 
into  your  heart  1 

I  pray,  let  none  so  deceive  themselves  as  to  think  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  despair  when  they  feel  not  the 
flames  of  hell  in  their  souls  ;  for,  sure  a  lethargy  may  be 
as  mortal  as  a  burning  fever  ;  when  there  is  such  a  stupi- 
dity upon  the  soul,  such  a  mindlessness  of  God,  that  there 
is  in  reference  to  him  neither  fear  nor  hope.  And  as  our 
present  state  is,  even  in  reference  to  the  business  of  salva- 
tion, there  cannot  be  hope  but  there  must  be  fear  too  ;  there 
is  no  such  hope  as  to  exclude  fear  in  the  present  state,  nor 
such  fear  as  to  exclude  hope.  But  here  is  the  dismal  state 
of  the  case,  as  to  the  most,  that  they  have  neither  hope  nor 
fear  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  their  souls,  and  their 
everlasting  concerns;  wherever  they  are,  they  have  no 
thoughts  of  such  matters;  there  is  neither  hope  nor  fear. 
And  where,  then,  is  that  which  should  save  you  1  If  we 
are  indeed  lobe  saved  by  hope,  we  are  lost  by  the  vacancy 
of  it,  and  when  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fear  also.  But 
doth  such  a  supine  neglectful ness  and  oscitaney,  with  re- 
ference to  the  concerns  of  our  souls  and  our  everlasting 
slate,  agree  with  the  common  notion  of  us  all ;  that  this 
present  state  is  but  a  state  of  probation  and  preparation,  in 
reference  to  a  final  and  eternal  state  1  Is  it  so  indeed  1 
And  have  we  in  reference  to  that  final  state,  neither  hope 
nor  fear  1     What  is  like  to  be  the  issue  of  this"?     But, 

Inference  2.  We  again  infer,  that  the  happiness  of  a 
Christian  is  future  ;  for  it  is  the  object  of  hope, — that  hope 
which  is  to  have  a  continual  influence  upon  his  salvation. 
Now  the  object  of  hope  is  somewhat  future  and  unseen  ; 
somewhat  that  lies  out  of  sight  as  yet.  "  We  are  saved  by 
hope  ;  bu'  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope  ;  for  what  a  man 
seelh,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  it  1  But  if  we  hope  for  that 
which  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it ;" 
as  the  following  words  of  the  text  show  us.  Understand 
and  consider  aright  then,  the  state  of  one  that  is  a  Chris- 
tian indeed.  He  is  one  that  hath  his  best  and  supreme 
good  lying  in  futurity,  and  out  of  sight.  He  lives  by  that 
faith  "  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  things  not  .seen,"  Heb.  xi.  1.  He  is  one  that 
hath  not  his  good  things  here,  Lake  xvi.  25.  This  is  a 
true  account  of  his  state ;  his  portion  is  not  in  this  life, 
Psal.  xvi.  1.  His  estate  lies  in  reversion;  it  is  somewhat 
expected,  somewhat  looked  for  ;  he  takes  hold  of  it  by  that 
hope  which  is  cast,  "as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  within  the 
veil;  (Heb.  vi.  19,  20.)  whither  Jesus,  the  forerunner,  for 
us  entered ;"  and  so  his  title  is  sure,  for  there  is  such  a 
one  gone  before,  who,  having  procured,  is  thereupon  gone 
to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance  for  him. 

Then,  if  you  are  to  make  an  estimate  or  judgment  of  the 
condition  of  a  Christian,  a  saint,  a  child  of  God,  do  not 
judge  of  it  by  present  appearance,  and  the  external  state 
of  his  present  case,  whi.e  he  is  here  in  tliis  world ;  so  it 
may  be  an  appearance,  not  only  mean,  but  frightful ; — 
you  may  behold  him  not  only  a  despised  one,  but  a  hated 
one,  persecuted,  trodden  under  foot  by  an  injurious,  angry 
world  ; — angry  for  this,  that  he  seems  not  to  have  his  sa- 
lisfaf'tion  in  the  same  things  that  they  have,  but  to  be  aim- 
ing ai  somewhat  else  above  and  beyond  them.  This  is 
displeasing ;  this  is  ungrateful.  The  world  doth  not  un- 
derstand such  a  sort  of  men  ;  "  Behold,  what  manner  of 
love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God  ! — therefore  the  world  knoweth  us 
not,  (1  John  iii.  1.)  because  it  knew  him  not."  It  knows 
nothing  at  all  of  this  race,  neither  father,  nor  children.  The 
world  knows  nothing  of  them;  it  cannot  tell  how  to  form 
an  idea,  a  distinct  notion,  of  this  sort  of  men,  that  are  so 
descended,  and  of  such  a  parentaEre.  They  are  men  of  an- 
Wher  genius,  another  spirit,  another  kind  of  design.  The 
tendency  of  their  course  is  another  way,  and  they  know 


not  what  to  make  of  it ;  "  therefore  the  world  k-noweth  us 
not,  because  it  knew  him  not ;"  and  because  it  doth  not 
know,  it  hates.  And  all  the  effects  of  hatred  many  times 
appear  mighty  con.spicuous  towards  that  sort  of  men  ;  and 
would  do  more,  it  is  likely,  if  they  did  appear  more  like 
themselves,  and  did  muie  plainly  avow  their  unrelated- 
ness  to  this  world,  and  their  relation  to  and  expectations 
from  an  upper  world,  a  liigher  world.  But  as  it  is,  as  the 
divine  nature  that  is  in  them  doth  more  or  less  .speak  forth, 
and  show  itself,  so  it  stirs  the  indignation  of  a  deserted 
forsaken  world  against  them,  in  whom  that  nature  is  and 
doth  appear.  And  then,  by  this  means,  they  come  to  be 
counted  the  scum  and  offscouring  of  all  things. 

Therefore  their  condition  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  such 
measures  as  these ;  do  not  judge  of  Ih-e  bomtvi,  the  optabile, 
what  is  good,  and  what  is  desirable  in  the  state  of  a  sincere 
living  Christian,  by  these  present  appearances,  that  lie  un- 
der common  view,  as  now  he  is  a  mean,  despised,  hated 
thing,  but  consider  him  in  that  state  which  his  hopes  do 
aim  at  and  tend  to,  and  then  you  will  behold  him  arrayed 
with  the  garments  of  salvation;  for  it  is  the  hope  of  salva- 
tion that  aids  him,  animates  him,  and  carries  him  through 
his  course,  and  which  finally  will  actually  save  him.  Be- 
hold him  as  he  is  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  glory,  and 
associated  with  that  blessed  community  of  saved  ones,  as 
one  that  comes  to  bear  his  part  in  adorning  the  triumphs 
of  his  great  and  glorious  Lord  and  Redeemer,  in  that  day 
when  he  shall  appear  to  be  "admired  in  his  saints,  and  to 
be  glorified  in  all  them  that  believe;"  because  the  Gospel 
testimony  was  received  among  them  in  the  proper  day  and 
season  thereof  And  judge  now  what  it  is  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian ;  take  your  measures  of  the  state  of  a  Christian  ty 
what  he  hopes  for  ;  not  by  what  he  is,  but  what  he  rea- 
sonably and  groundedly  hopes  to  be.     And  again. 

Inference  3.  The  futiiriiies  of  a  Christian  are  far  more 
considerable  than  all  the  present  enjoyments  of  this  world. 
"  We  are  .saved  by  hope ;"  and,  for  this  world,  it  is  well  if 
we  can  be  saved  from  it ;  but  we  are  never  to  expect  being 
saved  by  it ;  but  by  the  liope  of  these  great  futurities  we 
are  saved.  Then,  certainly,  a  Chrisiian's  futurities  are  far 
more  considerable,  and  far  more  eligilile,  than  all  present 
worldly  enjoymenis  whatsoever.  And  yoa  may  judge  so 
by  this,  that  such  a  one  is  inspired  from  heaven  itself  with 
such  a  hope  as  this,  that  makes  him  neglect  all  this  eanh, 
and  breathe  and  tend  continually  upwards.  That  is  a  true 
judgment  which  proceeds  from  the  directions  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Divine  Spirit.  He  that  hath  made  them  hope 
hath  made  them  thus  judge,  (for  they  do  not  hope  irra- 
tionally or  bruiishly,)  that  the  enjoyments  of  this  world 
are  not  comparable  to  the  expectations  of  believers  in  re- 
ference to  the  other  world.  You  may  trust  to  that  judg- 
ment which  is  made  in  the  virtue  and  by  the  special  direc- 
tion of  his  Spirit,  who  is  the  God  of  hope  ;  "  Tlie  God  of 
hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,"  as  the 
apostle's  expression  is,  Rom.  xv.  13. 

Therefore,  if  you  would  make  a  judgment  in  this  case, 
which  is  the  most  desirable  thing,  a  large,  full,  and  opulent 
portion  here  in  this  world,  or  "an  inheritance  with  the 
saints  in  light,"  guide  your  judgment,  (if  you  cannot  judge 
by  an  immediate  light  of  your  own,)  by  theirs,  who  ma}'^ 
best  be  presumed  to  have  light  in  this  matter ;  to  wil,  that 
have  this  divine  principle  put  into  them  by  God  himself, 
which  looks  with  neglect  upon  all  present  things,  and 
waving  and  overlookiiig  them,  turns  away  from  them,  and 
tends  its  eye  and  course  forwards  towards  an  unseen  glory 
and  felicity  elsewhere.  We  do  commonly  take  that  as 
likely  to  be  true,  which  the  wisest  and  most  judicious 
commonly  agree  in.  Now  this  is  the  agreed  sense  of  all 
the  children  of  God  in  all  times  and  ages  ;  and  thereupon 
they  are  carried,  according  to  judgment  and  choice,  to 
waive  a  present  portion  and  felicity  in  this  world,  and  seek 
it  elsewhere  ;  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  the  heaven- 
ly felicity,  which  is  hoped  for  by  this  sort  of  men,  is  every 
way  more  considerable,  eligible,  and  desirable,  than  the 
best  wordljr  portion  that  can  be  had  here  on  earth.  But  it 
is  a  great  matter  when  we  assent  to  this,  (which  we  shall 
do  notionally,  as  soon  as  we  hear  it  notionally,)  to  have 
also  the  living  sense  thereof  wrought  into  our  souls,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  say,  I  not  only  know  it  to  te  so,  but  I  feel  i 
to  be  so.     But  again,  further, 
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Inference  4.  We  mny  infer  that  hope  is  the  life  of  all  true 
and  serious  relJijiun.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  living 
Christianity  amung  us,  hope  is  the  life  of  it.  You  will 
easily  apprehend  that  religion  is  the  way  to  felicity,  the 
means  to  the  blessed  end.  But  what  kind  of  religion  nurst 
it  be  1  Not  dead  religion,  but  living;  and  there  can  be  no 
living  religion  but  what  is  animated  by  hope,  and  by  the 
hope  of  that  very  end,  to  which  it  is  itself  in  a  tendenc}'. 
The  religion  of  the  present  state  is  nothing  else  but  in- 
choate felicity ;  it  is  heaven  begun  ;  it  is  a  coming  to  God, 
and  tending  towards  him.  It  is  one  and  the  same  principle 
by  which  any  thing  doth  move  and  rest.  The  same  nature 
which  is  the  principle  of  motion  and  of  rest.  If  religion 
be  a  principle  of  motion  to  carry  ns  unto  God,  it  will  be 
a  principle  of  rest,  to  give  us  the  actual  repose  and  satisfac- 
tion and  solace  of  soul,  that  being  in  him  consists  in.  But 
this  must  be  living  religion,  and  not  dead.  And  there  can 
be  no  life  in  it,  but  as  it  is  continually  inspired  by  hope. 

Religion  being  an  aiming  at  God,  a  tendency  towards 
God,  to  wit,  the  religion  of  the  way ;  the  religion  of  the 
present  state  ;  it  must  continually  be  influenced  by  such  an 
apprehension  as  this,  that  he  is  witling  to  be  a  "  rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him,"  "He  that  conieth  to 
God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him."  Heb.  xi.  6.  And  it  is  this 
faith  that  is  the  immediate  foundation  of  hope.  I  hope  I 
shall  find  him  the  rewarder  of  my  soul.  I  hope  my  labour 
in  the  Lord  will  not  be  in  vain.  This  is  that  that  doth  in- 
spirit religion,  and  make  it  a  living  thing.  There  is  indeed 
a  religion  in  the  world  that  hath  no  life  in  it,  that  lies  all 
in  empty  show,  and  form,  and  external  appearance.  But, 
if  there  be  life  in  it,  hope  is  the  life  of  it.  I  hope  1  shall 
reach  a  blessed  end  at  last  in  this  way.  The  business  of 
religion  is  to  seek  God;  in  seeking  him  I  hope  that  I  shall 
find  him ;  I  find  life,  and  satisfaction,  and  felicity,  and  eter- 
nal blessedness  in  him.  This  hope  is  the  soul  of  religion, 
and  the  very  life  of  it. 

And  you  ought  to  consider  it  so;  that  accordingly,  the 
several  parts  of  your  religion  may  he  animated  and  in- 
fluenced by  it.  Those  are  dull  duties,  that  are  not  con- 
sidered as  your  way  to  your  end.  Every  such  duty  as  we 
are  now  engaged  in  at  this  time  should  be  considered  thus : 
this  is  part  of  my  way  to  heaven,  part  of  my  way  to  a  bless- 
ed eternity;  we  are  now  met  here  with  an  expectation  and 
hope,  that  we  shall,  ere  long,  be  taken  up  to  the  "general 
assembl}'  and  church  of  the  first-born ;  to  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect." Heb.  xii.  23.  This  would  make  the  duties  and  or- 
dinances of  every  Lord's  day  lively  things  with  us,  when 
we  are  all  aiming  to  take  hold,  in  every  such  dut}',  of  "  the 
end  of  our  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  our  souls."  But  if 
we  come  together  here  only  to  see  one  another's  faces,  or 
to  hear  the  sound  of  a  few  empty  words,  without  knowing 
■whither  they  tend,  without  minding  to  what  end  they  serve, 
or  what  they  aim  at,  or  because  we  know  not  how  else  to 
spend  so  many  hours  of  a  day  that  is  not  allowed  for  our 
common  labour;  we  shall  make  but  a  flat  thing  of  our  re- 
ligion. But  if  our  religion  be  a  living  thing,  hope  is  the 
end  of  it, — I  hope  my  way  will  end  in  eternal  felicity  at 
length  ;  this  is  my  way  to  God  and  glory,  and  to  a  blessed 
eternity.     And, 

Inference  5.  You  may  further  learn  that  all  serious  reli- 
gion doth  involve  and  carry  in  it  a  design  for  salvation  and 
eternal  blessedness:  for  we  are  saved  by  the  hope  of  this, 
and  there  can  be  no  hope  of  it  without  the  design  ol  it ; 
what  we  hope  for  we  design  for,  otherwise  our  hope  is  alto- 
gether a  useless,  inactive  thing  in  us.  We  are  only  saved 
by  hope,  as  by  hope  we  are  prompted  to  design  salvation, 
and  are  made  lively  and  vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of 
that  design;  which  way  else  should  hope  save  us,  but  as 
it  engageth  to  lay  a  design  for  salvation,  and  as  it  enables 
us  with  life  and  vigour  to  prosecute  that  design,  as  a  com- 
passable  thing,  as  a  thing  that  may  be  brought  about,  and, 
by  God's  gracious  vouchsafement",  will  and  shall  1 

And  it  is  therefore  deeply  to  be  considered,  that  our  hope 
of  being  saved,  and  our  design  for  salvation,  must  measure 
one  another;  he  that  drives  no  such  design  through  the 
•whole  of  his  abode  in  this  world,  he  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  those  (of  whom  I  have  told  you  before)  that  hath 
no  hope  in  him:  no  living  hope  ;  was  never  begotten  to  a 


lively  hope.  If  he  have  a  living  hope  in  him  of  a  final 
felicity  in  God,  that  will  continually  prompt  him  to  design, 
and  to  prosecute  his  design  with  strength  and  vigour,  for 
a  blessed  and  a  glorious  eternity.  And  I  pray  let  us  make 
our  reflection  seriously  upon  this,  as  in  the  sight  and  pre- 
sence of  God.  Do  we  carry  it  from  dav  to  day  as  those 
that  are  striving  a  design  for  salvation  and  eternal  glory  1 
as  those  that  are  going  to  heaven  1  as  candidates  of  eter- 
nal heavenly  felicity  ?  Do  we  live  like  such  1  Then  should 
we  be  every  day  on  the  wing,  reaching  forth  (as  it  is  the 
nature  of  hope  to  do)  with  fervent,  raised  aspirings  towards 
the  heavenly  state.  We  that  have  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  groan  within  ourselves,  (as  it  is  spoken  in  the  im- 
mediate foregoing  verse  in  this  context,)  waiting  for  the 
adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body  ;  for  we  are 
saved  by  hope,  so  the  words  are  connected.  We  are  saved 
by  the  hope  of  that  very  state,  wherein  we  are  to  be  owned 
openly  of  God,  as  his  children  ;  which  is  here  called  the 
adoption. 

There  was  among  the  Romans  a  double  adoption ;  there 
was  a  private  adoption  ;  that  is,  the  foundations  were  laid 
by  some  private  act.  But  afterwards  it  came  to  be  de- 
clared in  for 0,  and  to  be  enrolled,  that  such  a  one  did 
adopt  such  a  one  to  be  his  son.  And  it  is  in  reference  to 
this  latter  sort  of  adoption,  or  the  complement  and  solem- 
nization of  it,  that  we  are  said  to  wait  for  the  adoption  ; 
that  is,  the  children  of  God,  they  that  were  adopted  before 
fundamentally ;  they  yet  wait  for  the  .solemnization  of  that 
adoption,  when  the  manifestation  shall  be  of  the  sons  of 
Gt)d,  when  it  .shall  be  declared  before  angels  and  men,  as  it 
will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  These  I  take  for  my 
sons  and  adopted  ones ;  and  it  is  by  the  hope  of  this  we  are 
saved,  for  we  are  saved  b}'  hope,  as  immediately  there  fol- 
loweth.  And  I  say,  that  this  hope  can  no  otherwise  save 
them,  than  as  it  doth  continually  influence  a  design  of  that 
salvation.  But  if  our  great  business  here  in  this  world  be 
from  day  to  day  nothing  else  but  to  feed  upon  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  to  please  and  indulge  self  and  the  flesh ;  if 
this  be  the  design  we  are  daily  striving,  we  have  none  of 
this  hope  that  saves  souls ;  where  that  hope  is,  a  corres- 
pondent design  cannot  but  be.  The  religion  of  such  in- 
volves and  carries  in  it  a  continual  design  for  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  heavenly  state  ;  therefore  nothing  can  he  more 
incongruous  and  absurd,  than  to  keep  up  a  show  and  face 
of  religion,  while  yet  the  hearts  of  men,  if  they  will  but  re- 
flect, are  conscious  to  themselves  of  no  such  design  :  they 
are  not  aiming  at  God,  or  at  blessedness  in  God ;  the  pos- 
sessing of  a  future  felicity  and  glory  in  him,  and  with  hie 
They  cannot  justly  and  trulypretend  tosuchathing.  Then 
(I  say)  is  a  course  of  religion  the  greatest  absurdity  in  the 
world  ;  to  do  in  a  continued  course  those  actions  that  have 
only  reference  unto  such  an  end,  and  never  to  refer  to  thai 
end.  To  be  religious  without  design,to  wit, the  proper  desiga 
of  religion,  (which  is  felicity,)  nothing  can  be  more  absurd. 

Objection.  But  it  may  be  said,  how  is  it  possible  that  a 
man  should  be  religious  without  design  "?  A  man  doth  not 
act  in  religion,  but  it  must  be  done  voluntarily ;  and  if  it  be 
done  voluntarily,  it  must  be  done  for  an  end,  so  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  (you  will  say)  as  keeping  up  a  course  of 
religion  without  a  design. 

Ansu-er.  Very  true,  indeed,  there  could  he  no  such  thing 
as  keeping  up  a  course  of  religion  without  a  design ;  but 
that  is  not  the  matter  I  speak  of,  a  design  in  general.  A 
man  cannot  do  a  series  of  merely  human  actions  without 
some  design  or  other,  or  simply  without  any  design  ;  but 
when  the  actions  that  make  up  a  course  of  religion  are 
done,  we  cut  this  design  for  the  proper  end  of  religion. 
Here  lies  the  absurdity  and  incongruity  that  I  now  .state,  to 
tear  a  scries  and  course  of  actions  from  their  proper  end, 
and  not  refer  them  to  that  end,  this  is  most  irrational  trifling. 
As  if,  when  all  the  other  actions  of  a  man's  life  are  done 
for  a  certain  determinate  end  onlv  in  the  great  business  of 
religion,  he  plavs  the  fool,  he  doth  the  thing,  but  never 
minds  the  end";  keeps  such  days  as  these ;  comes  to 
church;  attends  upon  the  public  solemnities  of  God's 
worship ;  but  never  thinks  of  heaven,  never  minds  eternal 
glorv,  as  the  thing  in  this  way  to  be  designed  for.  And 
so  his  relision,  and  the  duties  of  it,  bear  no  proportion  to 
his  end,  to  that  end  that  they  were  made  for.  There  is  a 
two-fold  design  driven  by  religion,  or  by  carrying  on  a 
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course  of  religion,  by  \'ery  different  sorts  of  men.  That  is,  a 
design  for  this  world,  and  a  design  for  the  world  to  come : 
some  are  religious  only  with  a  design  for  this  world ;  to  wit, 
that  I  may  carry  it  fair  with  men  in  this  world,  or  with 
that  sort  of  men  which  I  think  fittest,  and  have  some  in- 
ducements which  lead  me  to  associate  with,  to  apply  mj'self 
to  them,  and  to  have  their  good  opinion,  and  have  a  good 
reputation  among  them ;  I  am  willing,  therefore,  to  be  as 
they  are,  and  to  do  as  they  do ;  here  is  a  design  for  this 
world  driven  in  religion,  and  the  actions  and  duties  of  it ; 
not  (it  may  be)  to  gain  ;  but  there  may  be  many  worldly 
designs,  besides  that  of  gain  ;  worldly  repute  and  credit 
among  those  whose  opinion  I  most  esteem,  and  put  a  value 
upon,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  in  such  a  way,  I  think  to 
approve  and  recommend  myself. 

But  there  is  also  a  design  driven  in  religion  for  the 
world  to  come.  And  this  is  the  true  and  proper  design  of 
religion.  And  where  the  former  only  is  designed,  we  can 
hardly  ever  comprehend  in  our  thoughts  a  more  horrid 
frightful  case ;  when  a  man  is  doing  the  great  sacred  acts  of 
religion,  without  a  design  for  their  proper  end,  and  in  mere 
subserviency  to  some  mean  and  inferior  design,  by  how 
much  the  less  that  is,  or  the  lower  the  design  is,  or  by  how 
much  the  less  is  to  be  got  by  it,  so  much  is  religion  the 
lower  debased;  being  thereby  put  into  a  subverviency  to 
that  which,  it  may  be,  shall  be  worth  nothing  to  men  ;  that 
I  shall  never  gain  by  one  way  or  other:  and  yet,  I  choose 
to  do  acts  of  religion ;  or  to  do  these,  and  not  take  other 
acts  thereof;  or,  to  do  these  I  do  in  this  or  that  form  ;  and 
do  all  in  accommodation  to  some  secular  purpose  and  de- 
sign: but  the  eternal  purposes  of  religion  are  forgotten, 
neglected,  and  never  thought  of  by  me.  This  is  to  prosti- 
tute the  most  sacred,  venerable  thing  imaginable,  (religion,) 
to  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  end. 

How  is  this  to  be  answered  for,  or  wherein  can  we  pos- 
sibly conceive  a  more  horrid  sort  of  sacrilege  than  this  1 
The  acts  of  religion  have  a  sacredness  in  them ;  but  I  aliene 
them  from  their  proper  end.  This  I  do  not,  in  order  to 
the  serving  of  God ;  not  in  order  to  the  saving  of  my  soul ; 
or  not  in  reference  to  an  eternal  state ;  but  I  do  it  to  please 
my  own  present  humour,  or  my  friend's  humour.  Is  this 
that  indeed  which  we  will  resolve  our  religion  into1  Such 
trifling  with  religion  is  that  which  will  be  dearly  accounted 
for  at  the  last  day.  To  do  that  which  we  ought  to  do  for 
plea.sing  and  glorifying  of  God,  and  saving  our  souls  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  we  cannot  tell  why,  or  for  what 
reason,  will  come  to  a  fearful  reckoning  at  last.  We  ought 
to  bethink  ourselves  at  all  such  times,  when  we  are  thus 
assembled  ;  What  am  I  here  to-day  fori  Why  did  I  come 
to  this  place  this  morning  ?  Why  did  I  take  upon  me  to 
make  one,  and  bear  a  part  in  a  Christian  religious  assembly  1 
Did  I  do  it  as  one  that  hoped  for  salvation,  and  expected 
eternal  life  in  this  way  1  Was  it  that  I  might  draw  so  much 
nearer  to  God,  and  be  so  much  the  more  acquainted  with 
him,  and  fitted  for  that  state  which  I  profess  to  hope  for? 
But  again, 

Inference  6.  We  may  further  learn,  that  there  is  a  very 
great  sagacity  belonging  to  the  new  creature,  and  the  re- 
generate state;  we  are  saved  by  hope;  this  imports  the 
new  creature,  those  that  are  born  of  God  in  order  to  eter- 
nal life,  to  be  a  very  sagacious  sort  of  creatures.  The  new 
creature  is  a  very  foreseeing  creature ;  it  is  in  this,  emi- 
nently distinguished  from  other  creatures,  even  of  the  same 
rank  and  order  in  God's  creation  ;  to  wit,  merely  human 
creatures:  whereas  others  look  merely,  or  only,  to  the 
present,  here  is  a  strange  foresight  in  this  sort  of  creature 
that  is  born  of  God,  by  which  it  eyeth  and  looketh  towards 
salvation,  and  eternal  blessedness.  As  soon  as  it  is  born, 
"  It  is  begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  unto  an  inheritance  reserved 
in  heaven  for  it,"  1  Pet.  i.  3.  The  new  creature  hath  a 
hope  belonging  to  its  essence 
and  breathe,  it  begins  to  hope 
immortality  and  eternal  life. 

We  ought  to  consider  this,  and  a  great  judgment  is  to 
be  made  of  our  own  state,  by  what  we  find  instilled  into 
ourselves  of  that  spiritual  sagacity  and  foresight.  There 
are  many  that  are  apt  to  be  foreseeing  (and  value  themselves 
greatly  upon  it)  of  temporary  events,  the  probability  of 
such  and  such  events,  and  love  to  discourse  and  reason 


as  soon  as  it  begins  to  be, 
It  is  born  to  the  hope  of 


thereupon  ;  as  politicians,  or  as  prophets,  they  can  value 
themselves  greatly  upon  such  foresight ;  but  here  is  the 
true  foresight  that  sees  into  eternity. 

That  is  the  best,  and  clearest,  and  strongest  sight  that 
can  see  furthest  ;  that  overlooks  (it  may  be)  the  concern- 
ments of  to-morrow,  of  this  year  and  the  next,  within  the 
bounds  and  compass  of  time;  yea,  looks  beyond  all  time, 
penetrates  into  eternity,  beholds  the  judgment-seat,  the 
Judge  sat,  the  books  opened,  the  dead  raised,  and  men 
disposed  severally  to  their  eternal  states.  The  new  creature^ 
that  divine  birth,  which  fetcheth  its  original  immediately 
from  God,  this  is  its  sagacity  ;  with  such  sagacity  and 
foresight  it  is  endowed.  "  We  are  saved  by  hope,"  we 
have  a  hope  by  which  we  expect  to  be  saved,  which  pene- 
trates into  the  unseen  futurities  of  an  everla.sting  state. 
And, 

Inference  7.  We  may  hereupon  conclude  too,  That  there 
is  a  certain  generosity,  a  nobleness,  a  greatness  of  mind, 
that  doth  belong  unto  a  regenerate  person.  The  new  crea- 
ture, one  that  is  born  of  God,  by  which  he  is  borne  up 
above  all  this  world,  tramples  upon  it,  scorns  its  smiles, 
smiles  at  its  frowns,  and  scorns,  despiseth  its  threats  and 
terrors,  looks  still  beyond  it  and  above  it.  What  is  all  this 
world  to  me  1  A  shadow,  a  despicable  vanity !  My  great 
concernments  lie  above  in  a  superior  world,  in  a  remoter 
world.  This  is  generous  and  great.  Oh !  saith  one  that 
is  born  of  God,  I  cannot  live  at  the  common  rate,  I  cannot 
live  upon  this  country  fare,  I  must  fetch  in  all  the  provisions 
I  live  by,  from  day  to  day,  from  heaven ;  eat  heavenly 
food,  and  drink  heavenly  drink,  such  meat  and  such  drink 
as  the  world  affords  not;  for  such  a  prepossession,  and 
such  a  pre-occupation,  there  is  by  hope  of  the  felicity  of 
heaven,  and  of  the  heavenly  state.  They  do  support  this 
frail  mortal  life  as  others  do  ;  but  they  have  another  life 
that  is  to  be  supported  in  another  way,  and  by  other  means ; 
and  in  reference  to  which  they  find  an  unsuitableness  in 
all  things  under  the  sun,  as  we  should  in  gravel  for  our 
meat,  and  puddle  for  our  drink  ;  so  that  if  you  ask  such  a 
one,  what  he  lives  bj',  as  to  the  maintenance  of  that  nobler 
life  that  is  in  him,  he  will  answer,  by  hope. 

You  may  possibly  (some  of  you)  have  heard  and  read  of 
a  great  prince  and  general,  who,  upon  a  conquest,  dis- 
pensing great  largesses  among  his  soldiers,  was  asked.  And 
what,  sir,  do  you  reserve  for  yourself?  Why,  hope,  saith 
he.  I,  for  my  part,  live  upon  hope.  I  give  away  all  that 
I  have  now  got,  and  live  upon  the  hope  of  more.  This  is 
the  generosity  and  nobleness  of  mind  that  is  in-wrought 
into  a  regenerate  person.  When  he  becomes  so,  he  des- 
piseth all  things  under  the  sun  as  a  portion,  as  a  final  ter- 
minative  good,  and  lives  upon  hope.  And  this  we  must 
come  to,  if  ever  we  come  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  Chris- 
tians. It  is  too  little  understood  (I  am  afraid  to  this  day) 
what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian,  though  we  have  long  borne 
that  name.  Are  not  we  told,  they  are  a  sort  of  people 
called  out  of  the  world  1  "  They  are  not  of  this  world," 
(saith  our  blessed  Lord,  in  that  concluding  solemn  prayer 
of  his,  when  he  was  going  out  of  the  world,)  "  even  as  I 
am  not  of  this  world,"  John  xvii.  16.  Oh,  what  a  horrid 
thing  would  it  be  to  contradict  our  blessed  Lord,  in  the 
sense  of  our  own  hearts  !  He  saith,  "  they  are  not  of  this 
world  ;"  but  here  is  one  answering.  Aye,  Lord,  but  I  am 
of  this  world  ;  one  with  this  world,  tmited  to  it :  I  savour 
the  things  of  the  world,  as  the  men  of  the  world  do ;  I 
choose  with  them,  and  enjoy  with  them:  a  fearful  thing 
from  the  sense  of  our  hearts,  to  contradict  our  blessed 
Lord  !  to  have  him  say,  "  They  that  are  mine  are  not  of 
this  world,  as  I  am  not  of  this  world  ;"  and  we  be  forced 
to  say,  concerning  ourselves,  Yes,  but  we  are  of  this  world, 
and  related  to  this  world  more  than  any  other,  and  savour 
the  things  of  this  world  more  than  any  other. 

There  are  sundry  other  inferences  more  that  I  intend 
now  to  go  through,  but  there  is  one  thing  for  the  present 
I  M'ould  shut  up  with,  though  I  do  therein  anticipate  and 
prevent  myself;  that  is  only  to  recommend  this  one  thing 
to  you,  as  a  piece  of  solemn  counsel  and  serious  consider- 
ation, that  you  will  labour  to  get  your  souls  possessed  of 
this  principle,  and  direct  it  towards  its  final  object;  let  it 
reach  forth  even  unto  the  very  last  of  the  object  that  it  is 
to  be  taken  up  about ;  for  this  we  must  know,  that  there 
are  intermediate  objects,  and  there  is  that  at  length  which 
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is  most  finally  final.  But  hope  hath  its  strongest  and  most 
powerful  intluences,  as  it  doth  reach  furthest,  reach  into 
a  most  glorious  eternity ;  and  makes  us  say  within  our- 
selv^es,  i  hope  to  be  there  ere  long.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  would  it  be,  if  we  could  always  worship  under  such 
a  hope  !  what  mighty  vigour  would  it  infuse  into  our  re- 
ligion, to  say  to  every  one  that  meet  together  in  such  an 
assembly ;  We  meet  together  in  hope  and  expectation  of 
having  our  eternal  abode  with  that  blessed  society  above, 
in  the  mansions  of  glory  that  are  prepared  already  in  our 
Father's  house!  To  have  this  hope  live  in  us,  what  life 
would  it  not  transfuse  through  all  our  duties,  and  through 
the  whole  course  of  our  religion  ! 

And  what  a  pleasant  relish  would  it  give  to  all  our  pre- 
sent mercies,  such  as  we  have  greater  occasion  more  so- 
lemnly to  bless  God  for;  when  we  have  matter  of  praise 
laid  before  us,  and  offered  to  us,  as  we  have  at  this  day  I 
We  have  heard  of  the  great  success  God  hath  blessed  and 
crowned  them  with,  who  have  been  fighting  his  battles  of 
late,  especially  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  say.  Blessed  be  God  that  hath  done  so  much,  and 
I  hope  will  do  more,  and  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  the 
work  further ;  and  I  hope  beyond  all  that,  that  I  shall  he 
one  of  the  saved  community  at  last.  What  spirit  and  life 
would  that  add  to  our  prayer  and  praise  ! 

And  on  the  other  side,  what  a  damp  and  diminution 
would  it  be  to  all  our  matter  of  praise,  and  to  the  praise- 
fulness  of  our  spirits,  to  say,  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that 
things  have  gone  pretty  well  of  late  in  Savoy,  in  Ger- 
many, and  greatly  well  in  Ireland ;  but  all  this  while  I 
have  no  hope  of  being  saved ;  I  have  no  hope  of  things 
going  well  with  rne  hereafter  ;  things  may  go  well  here, 
for  aught  I  know,  with  them  to  whom  I  wish  well ;  but  I 
have  no  hope  that  things  will  go  well  with  me  for  ever,  or 
in  an  everlasting  state.  What  a  damp  is  this  to  the  great 
praisefulness  of  a  man's  spirit,  and  what  a  diminution  to 
the  present  matter  of  his  praise  !  It  is  an  insignificant 
thing  for  me  to  put  in  my  rejoicing  with  their  joy,  who  are 
pleased  with  any  such  good  successes  as  these;  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  forced  to  say,  Alas  !  there  is  a  dreadlul 
doom  hanging  over  me,  and  over  my  soul ;  I  have  nothing 
in  me  that  looks  like  a  principle  of  the  divine  life;  and 
yet  I  am  sure  that  life  must  be  now  begun  in  me,  that  must 
be  connected  with  eternal  life,  A  present  spiritual  death 
hath  no  connexion  with  eternal  life,  it  must  be  a  spiritual 
life,  of  which  this  hope  (as  you  have  heard)  is  so  great  a 
principle,  that  shall  end  in  life  eternal. 


SERMON  XXIL* 

Rom.  viii.  24. 
We  are  saved  by  hope. 

1  HAVE  made  some  progress  in  the  use,  and  some  in- 
structive inferences  I  have  recommended  to  yon ;  and 
more  I  did  intend  to  add,  but  I  shall  now  waive  them,  in- 
tending to  make  all  the  haste  I  can  to  go  through  what  I 
most  principally  intended  on  this  subject. 

And,  that  which  remains  is  to  direct  to  the  serious  and 
most  earnest  (in  that  way  which  may  be  the  most  proba- 
ble) endeavour  of  getting  this  noble  principle  implanted, 
cultivated,  and  improved,  amongst  us  towards  this  its  high 
and  glorious  end,  our  own  salvation.  And,  because  (as 
hath  been  largely  shown  you)  this  great  principle  (Hope) 
contributes  thereunto,  both  by  the  influence  tliat  it  haih  in 
order  to  the  conversion  of  the  unconverted,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence that  it  hath  upon  the  perseverance  of  the  convert- 
ed ;  therefore  the  tenor  of  my  discourse  herein  must  be 
suitable  hereunto,  and  must  "respect  both  these  sorts  of 
persons ;  but  so  as  that  I  do  hope  each  may  find  their  own 
concern  in  each  part  of  the  following  discourse,  while  yet 
the  several  parts  may  more  principally  and  directly  re- 
spect the  one  .sort  or  the  other.     And, 

Direction  1.  The  direction  I  shall  give  j'ou,  (and  which 
will  certainly  concern  us  all,)  is,  that  we  'may  all  more  se- 
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riou.sly  and  earnestly  mind  the  great  business  of  our  own 
salvation,  and  more  deeply  concern  ourselves  about  it.  I 
am  sure  such  hope  can  neversignify  any  thing  with  them, 
in  order  to  salvation,  who  are  not  concerned  about  their 
salvation,  that  mind  no  such  matter.  I  am  very  little  will- 
ing to  be  much  in  repetition  of  any  thing  that  hath  been 
said  to  yon  formerly;  but,  if  I  would  repeat  any  thing,  I 
can  do  nothing  that  is  more  fit  to  be  reconsidered,  than 
what  I  told  you  upon  the  first  inference ;  that,  if  hope 
have  such  a  tendency  to  our  salvation,  despair  must  have 
a  like  tendency  to  our  destruction.  If  souls  are  to  be 
sa\x>d  by  hope,  they  are  in  greatest  danger  to  be  lost  by  de- 
spair. I  say,  what  I  told  you  upon  that  head,  to  wit,  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  despair  ;  a  silent,  calm,  stupid  de- 
spair, and  a  strong,  raging  despair. 

There  are  a  great  many  that  are  in  despair  about  their 
salvation,  who  never  think  they  are,  and  in  whom  it 
makes  no  noise;  to  wit,  that  are  without  any  real  vivid 
hope  concerning  their  salvation  ;  and  the  vacancy  of  hope, 
right  hope,  in  a  subject  to  which  it  belongs,  is  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  its  contrarj',  despair.  According  to  the 
known  and  most  common  agreed  rules  of  reasoning,  in 
such  matters;  those  souls  that  are  dead  towards  God,  and 
their  own  eternal  concernments,  have  no  hope  in  God,  and 
are  really  sunk  in  despair,  and  are  likely  to  be  lost  and 
perish  by  it,  if  mercy  do  not  seasonably  mend  their  cai^e. 

And,  in  what  I  am  now  pressing  you  unto,  hope,  to  get 
it  implanted  and  improved  to  its  proper  purpose;  I  would 
be  loth  to  be  mistaken,  as  if,  in  pressing  to  hope,  I  press- 
ed to  security.  And  indeed  I  would  hardly  think  that  any 
one  that  hath  the  understanding  of  a  man,  that  will  use 
thought,  can  be  guilty  .of  .so  gross  amistake  ;  for  sure  there 
is  the  widest  and  broadest  difference  imaginable  between 
security  and  hope.  The  hope  of  salvation,  of  eternal  life, 
and  eternal  well-being!  What !  is  the»e  any  thing  in  this 
like  security "?  Such  a  hope  is  a  positive  thing,  a  real 
and  great  something  ;  security  is  but  a  vacuity  of  fear  and 
care  about  a  man's  own  concernments  ;  and  that  is  a  mere 
nothing.  What  1  I  beseech  you,  is  there  no  ditference 
between  something  so  great,  a  something  and  nothing  1 
Such  a  hope  is  a  most  lively,  powerful,  active  principle, 
wheresoever  it  is ;  and  mightily  stirs  in  the  soul,  and 
makes  it  mightily  bestir  itself,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  end: 
security,  as  it  is  nothing,  so  it  doth  nothing;  it  puts  the 
soul  upon  doing  nothing,  lets  it  still  be  dead,  and  uncon- 
verted ;  care  for  being  saved  who  will  for  them,  for  their 
parts  they  do  not.  There  is  no  likeness  between  these  two 
things,  security  and  such  a  hope. 

But  now  if  I  do  not  prevail  with  you,  as  to  this  first  di- 
rection, the  throwing  off' security,  and  minding  more  seri- 
ously, and  in  good  earnest,  the  concerns  of  your  souls ; 
my  labour  is  lost,  and  your  souls  are  lost ;  and  if  I  gain 
not  this  first  point  among  you,  all  that  is  said  and  design- 
ed is  to  no  purpose.  But  can  any,  upon  sober  considera- 
tion, think  that  it  is  a  likely  matter  that  salvation  is  .so 
common  as  the  neglect  of  it  isl  Or,  are  men  in  a  likely 
way  to  be  saved,  that  so  generally  disregard  any  such 
thing,  think  of  no  such  matter  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
year  to  year  1  Is  that  imagination  agreeable  to  Scripture 
calls  and  warnings  1  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate, 
that  leads  to  life.  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling.  What  !  are  all  such  words  from  the  mouth 
of  God,  and  by  his  inspired  servants,  only  sown  to  the 
wind,  thrown  among  men  into  empty  air? 

If  we  would  consider  things  reasonably,  and  with  sober 
understandings,  nothing  would  be  more  obvious  to  us  than 
to  bethink  ourselves,  that  contraries  have  all  their  place  in 
the  same  subject,  not  in  divers :  and  thus  in  this  case  so 
it  must  be,  so  it  ought  to  be;  this  being  a  matter  of  moral 
consideration,  that  wherever  there  ought  to  be  hope,  there 
ought  to  be  fear  too;  the  exigency  of  the  case  requiring  it. 
And  while  matters  do  yet  hang  dubiously,  (as  they  will 
do  more  or  less,  with  all  of  us  in  this  region  of  mortality,) 
we  shall  never  be  past  all  danger,  nor  all  appearances  of 
it  ;  there  will  be  no  more  perfection  of  assurance,  than 
perfection  of  lioliness.  Doth  the  Scripture  say  in  vain  to 
us,  that  we  are  to  be  saved  by  hope  ?  And  doth  the  same 
Scripture,  the  same  word  of  God,  say  to  us.  Work  out 
vour  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  1   Sure  there 
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is  no  repugnancy  between  these  things,  but  a  necessary 
agreement,  a  most  necessary  agreement. 

And,  as  contraries  do  always  exist  only  in  the  same  sub- 
ject, so  in  lower  degrees  they  do  always  co-exist  in  it,  ex- 
ist in  it  together :  and  therefore,  where  there  is  hope,  there 
ought  to  be  fear,  in  reference  and  respect  to  the  concern- 
ments of  our  salvation  ;  fur  we  are  not  to  think,  that  the 
one  of  these  scriptures  doth  exantlate  the  other,  and  make 
it  lose  Its  force  and  signify  nothing ;  this  being  a  word 
given  to  men  in  mortal  flesh,  this  divine  word  that  we  have 
in  this  book,  we  must  know  that  it  concerns  men,  and  is 
to  be  applied  to  them  in  accommodation  to  the  state  in 
which  they  are  ;  and  in  reference  whereunto  it  is  written. 
And,  therefore,  the  state  of  none  is  so  desperate  as  theirs, 
who,  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  their  salvation,  have 
neither  hope  nor  fear ;  as  they  that  mind  it  not,  have  nei- 
ther the  one,  nor  the  other. 

And,  because  of  the  weight  and  mighty  importance  of 
this  thing,  I  shall  insist  upon  it;  and  press  this  a  little,  be- 
fore I  go  further,  by  some  considerations.     As, 

1.  That  to  be  unconcerned  about  the  affairs  of  our  sal- 
vation, is  continually  to  stifle  a  most  natural  principle  ;  we 
have  no  principle,  no  notion,  that  is  more  natural  to  us, 
than  (hat  we  have  something  about  us  tliat  cannot  die,  that 
is  made  for  eternity,  and  for  another  state  after  this.  I 
cannot  now  stand  to  prove  to  you  the  mortality  of  the  soul ; 
my  subject  doth  not  lead  me  to  it :  but  it  is  that  we  all  pro- 
fess to  believe,  and  which  we  pretend  to  believe  of  our- 
selves, unless  we  could  disprove  it  and  plainly  evince  the 
contrary;  and,  I  would  fain  know  how  any  man  would  go 
about  to  disprove  that  he  is  a  creature  made  for  another 
state  after  this.  How  will  he  prove  himself  to  be  nothing 
but  a  mortal  creature  1  How  will  he  prove,  that  let  him  be 
never  so  like  a  beast,  he  shall  die  like  a  beast  too  1  How 
will  he  prove  thatl  And  that  the  ultimate  end,  which  man 
was  made  for,  is  attainable  in  this  earthly  state  1  How 
will  any  man  go  about  to  prove  this  1  If  he  would  prove 
himself  a  beast,  the  evidence  of  things  will  repugn,  and 
fly  in  his  face.  It  is  only  not  thinking  that  makes  m?n 
adventurous  in  a  matter  of  this  import.  Oh  !  how  dismal 
a  thing  is  it,  when,  instead  of  the  hope  of  salvation,  all  that 
a  man  hath  to  relieve  himself  is,  the  hope  of  annihilation, 
a  hope  of  his  running  into  nothing ;  that  instead  of  bless- 
edness, he  hath  no  other  hope,  but  only  of  no  being! 

But  consider  (I  say)  that  by  this,  here  is  a  continual 
stifling  of  a  most  deeply  natural  principle;  for  there  is  no 
man  that  would  fain  abolish  the  thoughts  of  that  immortal 
nature  he  hath  about  him  ;  but  still  they  will  recoil  upon 
him.  This  spirit  that  God  put  into  man  by  his  own  inspi- 
ration, carries  with  it  a  secret  consciousness  of  its  own 
immortality;  and  there  can  be  no  disbelief  hereof,  or  opi- 
nion of  the  contrary,  that  is  not  conjoined  with  a  great 
forniido  opposite,  a  certain  misgiving  and  fear  that  it  will 
at  last  prove  otherwise  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time  to  own  such 
a  principle  as  that,  (as  among  us  it  is  generally  owned,) 
and  yet  to  have  the  habitual  temper  of  a  man's  soul  be  di- 
rectly opposite  thereunto ;  to  wit,  in  an  unconcernment  what 
shall  and  may  become  of  him,  in  an  everlasting  state ;  this 
is  the  most  intolerable  thing  that  we  can  suppose  the  hu- 
man nature  liable  to.  A  most  unsufferable  absurdity,  that 
I  should  have  such  a  fixed  apprehension  and  sentiment 
about  me  that  I  know  not  how  to  get  rid  of,  and  yet  the 
habitual  frame  of  my  mind,  and  the  whole  course  of  my 
practice,  run  directly  contrary  to  it.     And  then, 

2.  As  unconcernedness  about  our  salvation  doth  oppose 
this  principle  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  (than  which  none 
is  more  deeply  fundamental,)  so  it  doth  reproach  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  nature,  as  well  as  oppose  the  light  of  it. 
It  reproacheth  thedignity  and  honour  of  the  human  nature. 
They  are  continually  throwing  contempt  upon  their  own 
nature,  that  live  unconcernedly  about  their  future  state  and 
eternal  salvation.  If  we  would  but  consider  this  matter 
seriously,  who  is  there  that  would  not  be  ashamed  to  have 
this  written  in  his  forehead,  I  do  not  care  what  becomes 
of  my  soul  to  all  eternity  ?  Who  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  carry  that  character  visible  to  every  man  1  To  proclaim 
nimself  one  that  thinks  he  is  of  no  greater  or  nobler  allay 
m  the  creation  of  God,  than  a  brute  creature  ?  Whence  is 

here  a  regret  to  avow  and  own  such  a  principle,  but  only 
that  we  think  it  to  be  ignominious  1     If  there  be  not  the.se 


explicit  thoughts,  there  is  such  a  secret  sense,  that  it  would 
be  an  ignominious  thing,  a  reproachful  thing. 

But  how  accountable  is  this,  that  a  man  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  thing,  and  yet  he  is  ashamed  of  the  pro- 
fession of  it?  Men  are  not  ashamed  of  the  thing;  to  wit, 
to  be  careless  of,  and  unconcerned  about,  their  own  souls, 
and  their  eternal  salvation  ;  they  go  from  day  to  day  with- 
out any  suitable  regret  within  themselves  for  their  own 
carelessness  and  negligence,  and  yet  they  would  be  asham- 
ed to  avow  an  unconcernedness  to  all  the  world.  There 
is  no  rational  account  to  be  given,  why  men  should  be 
ashamed  of  the  profession  of  such  a  thing,  and  yet  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  thing  itself.  To  go  every  day  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  without  any  care,  thought,  or  concern,  what 
shall  become  of  my  soul,  as  to  eternal  salvation  hereafter ; 
never  to  have  the  soul  smite  them  about  this  thing,  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week ;  and  be  ashamed,  to 
feel  a  loathness  in  their  own  minds,  to  avow  infidelity, 
and  profess  mere  brutality,  that  I  am  nothing  but  a  mere 
brute  animal ;  how  unaccountable  is  this  ! 

Indeed,  the  great  iniquity  in  this  matter  is  this  :  that 
men  do  not  more  allow  themselves  to  study  and  contem- 
plate themselves;  that  they  do  not  labour  to  have  more 
reverential  thoughts  even  of  the  v'?ry  nature  of  man  ;  I 
mean  the  primitive  nature  of  man.  There  is  nothing  in- 
deed more  despicable  and  hatefu.  than  corrupt  and  vicious 
nature.  That  precept  of  that  noted  heathen,  that  we  reve- 
rence ourselves  and  our  own  nature,  it  needs  inculcation. 
And,  as  to  this  very  particular  thing  of  hope  towards  God, 
(with  which  unconcernedness  about  our  salvation  and  fu- 
ture felicity  it  is  plain  cannot  consist,)  there  have  been 
higher  and  more  raised  thoughts  about  it,  and  about  the 
nature  of  man,  in  reference  hereunto,  with  some  from 
whom  one  would  little  expect  it,  than  is  usual  among 
Christians  themselves.  I  cannot  but  reflect  again  and 
again  upon  that  of  Philo  the  Jew,  who  tells  us,  that  hope 
towards  God  is  that  which  doth  most  properly  belong  to 
the  nature  of  man  :  so  that,  (as  he  speaks,)  (the  enelpist,) 
he  that  hath  this  hope  easiest  and  most  familiar  to  him,  is 
only  to  be  counted  a  man  ;  but  the  {dyselpist,)  he  that  finds 
an  aversion  in  him  to  such  actings  of  hope  towards  God, 
is  scarcely  to  be  counted  a  man  ;  hardly  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  that  is  partaker  of  a  rational  nature;  so  high  was 
the  notion  of  human  nature  laid  with  some  such  m  those 
days.  But  now,  where  there  is  nothing  else  hut  a  daily 
stupid  unconcernedness  in  men  about  the  affairs  of  their 
souls,  and  their  everlasting  state,  there  is  even  among  such 
(though  they  bear  the  name  of  Christians)  such  a  con- 
tempt of  themselves,  and  such  an  indignity  done  to  the 
nature  of  man,  as  many  that  have  not  been  Christians 
would  have  been  ashamed  of.     And, 

3.  Such  an  unconcernedness  about  our  salvation,  it  is  a 
continual  disobedience  to  a  most  natural  divine  law.  We 
ought  to  account,  that  where  no  other  law  than  that  of  our 
own  naturesis,  that  yet  such  dolive  properly  under  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  law :  for  I  beseech  you  consider,  do  you  think 
that  God  is  not  governor  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  he  is  of  Christendom  1  And  how  doth  he  govern  rea- 
sonable creatures  without  a  lawl  "  They  that  have  not  a 
written  law,  are  a  law  to  themselves,"  Rom.  ii.  14,  15.  And 
heathens  tell  us  of  a  nata  and  a  scripla  lex,  and  where 
there  is  not  a  scripta  there  is  a  nata:  a  law  that  is  born 
with  us,  a  law  written  in  our  hearts,  are  expressions  com- 
mcm  to  Cicero,  and  to  the  apostle  Paul ;  and  therefore 
light  about  this  matter  in  some  degree  hath  been  common 
to  men.  There  is  no  more  deeply  natural  law  upon  men, 
than  that  of  self-preservation  ;  and  if  the  soul  of  man  be 
the  man,  or  the  chief  of  man,  the  principal  thing  in  man, 
do  you  think  it  doth  not  lie  under  the  obligation  of  a  law 
to  preserve  itself,  to  endeavour  to  save  itself,  to  keep  itself, 
as  far  as  it  can,  from  being  lost  and  miserable  to  eternity, 
since  it  is  capable  of  eternity  1     And  therefore  consider, 

4.  That  God  cannot  but  be  highly  provoked,  when  the 
authority  of  this  law,  of  which  he  hath  impressed  on  the 
very  soul  of  man  and  wrought  into  his  nature,  is  continually 
violated.  Consider  it,  for  he  cannot  but  be  highly  provoked 
with  it ;  "  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven, 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who 
hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness;"  where  the  apostle's 
discourse  is  about  natural  truth,  about  tho.se  dictates  of 
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truth  that  lie  naturally  and  universally  in  the  mintls  of 
men ;  as  the  notions  concerning  God  do,  that  he  instanceth 
in,  in  what  immediately  followeth ;  and  concerning  right 
and  wrong,  even  unto  men ;  with  which  is  contempered 
the  obligations  that  lie  upon  every  man  in  reference  to  him- 
self; because  the  duty  we  owe  to  other  men  is  measured 
by  that  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  the  whole  law  being 
comprehended  in  love.  And  that  comprehensive  principle 
being  thtis  given  by  our  Lord  himself,  to  wit,  "  We  are  to 
love  the  Lord  our  God,  with  all  our  hearts,  souls,  minds, 
and  might;  and  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves:" 
which  therefore  involves,  firstl}',  and  in  the  highest  place, 
this  care  for  ourselves.  And  since  in  the  common  ac- 
knowledgment of  all,  our  souls  are  our  most  principal  and 
chief  selves,  a  love  to  our  souls,  and  care  for  them,  must 
needs  be  one  of  the  great  principles  of  natural  truth;  for 
the  violation  whereof  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  ;  to 
wit,  against  the  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men, 
who  hold  this  truth  in  unrighteousness.  To  have  such 
truths  as  these,  always  lying  in  my  mind  and  soul,  and 
continually  to  run  counter  to  them,  how  provoking  is  it ! 

When  I  consider  the  law  of  nature  as  God's  law,  and 
that  by  which  he  governs  that  part  of  the  world  which 
hath  no  other  law,  and  that  the  obligation  thereof  is  per- 
petual and  eternal,  and  can  cease  no  where;  to  be  guilty 
of  continual  violations  of  this,  is  to  tear  the  foundations  of 
the  Divine  government.  And  therefore  it  is  not  strange 
that  wrath  should  be  revealed  from  heaven  against  men, 
upon  such  an  account ;  that  they  hold  such  truths  in  tm- 
righteousness,  and  stifle  and  counteract  it,  through  the 
whole  of  their  course,  from  day  to  day.  And  to  bring  this 
down  to  our  own  particular  cases  and  concernments :  to 
wit,  if  a  man  arise  in  the  morning,  and  all  his  care  for  the 
following  day  is,  what  shall  I  eat,  and  what  shall  I  drink, 
and  what  shall  I  put  on,  and  how  shall  I  make  a  gainful 
bargain  for  this  world,  to  advance  my  estate,  and  the  likel 
and  no  proportionable  care  or  concernment  is  taken  for  his 
soul,  or  its  salvation,  all  the  day.  This  (I  say)  is  to  live 
in  a  continual  violation  of  one  of  the  most  deeply  funda- 
mental laws  of  his  own  nature,  for  which  tlie  wrath  of 
God  is  provoked  and  revealed  against  men,  for  such  un- 
godliness. There  doth  not  need  a  Gospel  to  bring  such 
men  under  a  doom,  but  it  doth  bring  them  under  a  heavier 
doom  being  superadded.  That  Gospel  wherein  life  and 
immortality  are  brought  to  light,  to  wit,  into  a  closer  and 
brighter  light ;  that  is,  whereas  the  light  of  the  pagan  Gen- 
tile world  is  but  a  twilight,  a  dubious  light,  in  comparison 
of  that  which  we  have  in  the  Gospel,  concerning  the  future 
eternal  states  of  men ;  therefore  this  super-addition  must 
heighien  men's  doom.     And  then  again, 

5.  This  is  to  be  considered  too,  That  in  such  an  uncon- 
cernedness  about  our  salvation,  we  do  not  only  olfend 
ag-ainst  the  authority  of  the  Divine  law  ;  but  against  the 
goodness  and  kindness  of  it,  which  is  an  unspeakably  higher 
and  more  aggravated  offence.  Oh  !  that  this  might  but 
enter  into  our  souls,  to  consider  how  much  there  is  of  good- 
will towards  men  in  laying  upon  them  the  obligation  of 
such  a  law,  which  as  it  was  first  written  in  our  own  nature, 
so  it  is  over  and  over,  and  more  expressly,  written  again  in 
his  word  I  "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate."  "Work 
cut  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  "  Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness."  A  law 
in  various  forms  and  expressions  so  often  repeated.  Oh  ! 
that  it  might  be  considered,  how  much  there  is  of  kindness 
and  benignity  in  it  towards  them,  whom  it  doth  so  much 
concern!  how  much  there  is  of  good-will  and  favourable 
propensions  expressed,  when  the  primary  design  of  the 
Divine  law  is  to  bring  us  to  be  happy  creatures ;  that  we 
should  have  laws  laid  upon  us  to  be  happy.  This  is  the 
purport  of  the  whole,  as  if  the  merciful  Lawgiver  should 
but  speak  this  sense,  (as  indeed  he  hath  spoken  in  his 
word,  often  and  often,  over  and  over,  most  fully,)  Oh  ! 
be  kind  to  yourselves  !  do  not  give  up  yourselves  to  perish. 
You  have  intelligent  immortal  spirits  about  you,  that  are 
cajiable  of  the  same  felicity  with  angels,  those  glorious 
creatures  above.  Do  not  abandon  these  spirits  of  yours 
unto  remediless  ruin,  in  a  total  neglect  and  unconcerned- 
ness  about  the  salvation  of  your  souls !  do  not  plunge  and 
sink  them  into  an  endless  and  incurable  misery! 

We  are  taught  to  account,  that  the  very  patience  that 


God  doth  exercise  towards  men  hath  this  kind  design  with 
il,  that  they  might  be  saved.  See  his  expostulations  with 
.sinners  about  this  :  Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his 
goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering  1  not  know- 
ing that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance: 
but,  after  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart,  treasurest  up 
to  thyself  wrath,  against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  revelation 
of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  who  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  works!"  Rom.ii.4,  5.  The  patience 
of  God  is  intimated  to  have  generally  that  aptitude  in  itself 
to  induce  men  to  consider  and  take  up  thoughts  of  return- 
in:.,';  and  most  expressly,  when  the  Gospel  commenteth 
upon  it,  and  tells  men  of  its  design.  Why  was  not  thy 
careless  soul,  that  heard  the  Gcjspel  the  la^t  Lord's  day, 
cut  off  before  this  Lord's  day  1  Why  1  the  patience  of  God 
is  leading  il  to  repentance :  so  we  are  directly  instructed  to 
interpret.  "  My  brethren,  (saith  that  other  apostle.)  count 
the  long-suffering  of  God  salvation,"  2  Peter  iii.  15.  Do 
ycni  put  that  construction  and  sense  upon  it  1  Make  that 
interpretation  to  yourselves,  Why  am  I  spared  1  I  have 
been  careless  of  God  and  my  own  soul  so  long,  year  after 
year,  why  am  I  spared  1  The  apostle  doth  teach  you  to 
reckon,  and  make  an  estimate,  why  it  is,  what  you  are  to 
count  it  is  for  ;  "  Count  that  the  long-suffering  of  the  Lord 
is  salvation,"  (2  Peter  iii.  15.)  to  wit,  that  he  is  designing 
your  salvation  in  all  this  indulgence,  and  sparing  mercy, 
that  he  exerciseth  towards  you.  And  it  is  highly  aggra- 
vated guilt,  when  there  is  not  only  a  continual  resistance 
of  the  authority,  but  an  offending  constantly  against  the 
kindness,  of  a  divine  constitution.     And, 

6.  You  ought  to  consider,  you  are  not  your  own.  And 
though  every  one  is  obliged  to  intend,  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  yet  he  is  not  to 
do  it  principally  and  supremely  as  his  own  ;  for  God's  in- 
terest is  higher,  and  more  principal  in  us,  than  ours  can  be 
in  ourselves.  And  therefore,  whereas  we  have  a  trust  in- 
cumbent upon  us  from  God,  about  ourselves,  and  the  af- 
fairs of  our  own  souls,  he  hath  required  us  (though  he  be 
our  supreme  Keeper)  to  keep  ourselves,  to  keep  our  own 
hearts  with  all  diligence.  Though  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  our  supreme  Saviour,  our  great  Saviour  by  office,  yet 
we  are  required  to  save  ourselves.  Though  God  in  Christ 
is  our  supreme  Ruler,  yet  we  are  told  too,  that  "  he  that 
hath  not  rule  over  his  own  spirit,  is  as  a  city  broken  down, 
and  without  walls."  We  have,  by  Divine  charge  and  com- 
mand, a  care  incumbent  upon  us  about  our  own  selves, 
about  our  own  souls;  but  he  is  our  owner,  we  are  not  our 
own  owners. 

It  is  a  most  horrid  thing,  when  men  will  not  be  brought 
to  know  their  owner.  "  The  ox  knowelh  his  owner,"  Isa. 
i.  3.  And  what!  will  not  man  know  his  owner!  Will 
not  these  rea.sonable  intelligent  souls  of  ours  know  their 
owner,  to  whom  they  belong,  who  he  is  that  styles  himself 
the  God  of  spirits,  even  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  !  So  that 
our  having  spirits  in  flesh,  embodied  spirits,  is  no  diminu- 
tion to  his  interest  in  us,  and  detracts  nothing  of  it. 
When  these  spirits  of  ours  are  sunk  into  flesh,  yet  he  is 
the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh:  they  are  his,  he  is  the 
God  of  thein.  Then  are  we  to  consider  besides,  that  in- 
ferior, secondary,  subordinate  interest  that  we  have  in  our- 
selves, and  our  own  souls:  we  are  (I  say)  to  consider 
God's  superior  interest  in  them,  whose  creatures  we  are. 
Then  they  who  live  in  a  total  neglect  and  unconcernedne  s 
aboui  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  what  answer  will  they 
be  able  to  make  to  the  most  high  God,  when  he  comes  to 
demand  of  them;  "What  have  you  done  with  my  creature 
that  I  put  under  your  care,  in  so  great  a  measure  !  I  trusted 
thee  with  the  keeping  and  care  of  a  soul,  an  immortal  soul, 
an  intelligent,  spiritual  being,  stamped  with  my  own  natu- 
ral image.  I  gave  thee  a  soul  capable  of  loving  me,  capa- 
ble of  being  finally  happy  in  me,  capable  of  being,  through- 
out an  eternity,  employed  in  the  adoration  and  love  of  the 
eternal  God.  I  gave  thee  such  a  soul,  what  hast  thou  done 
with  it!  What !  hast  thou  made  that  soul  all  the  time  it 
dwelt  in  that  body,  only  a  drudge  to  vanity,  only  to  serve 
as  a  slave  to  sensual  and  brutish  inclination  !" 

God  was  to  have  eternal  honour  from  those  souls  of  ours, 
by  our  eternal  love  and  adoration  and  praises  of  him,  and 
joining  with  the  glorious  assembly,  the  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  in 
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these  exercises.  And  when  the  wretched  creature  comes 
to  give  an  account  to  God,  as  he  must  do ;  "  Why  hast 
thou  robbed  me  of  the  eternal  honour,  glory,  and  praise 
that  is  due  to  me  from  this  creature  of  minel  Why,  in- 
stead of  taking  that  way,  by  which  it  might  be  associated 
with  the  glorious  inhabitants  in  heaven,  hast  thou  taken 
that  way  by  which  it  must  come  to  herd  itself  with  devils, 
and  go  to  be  employed  an  eternity,  in  cursing  and  blas- 
pheming its  Maker"?  Why  hast  thou  thus  used  a  soul 
which  I  gave  thee,  who  am  the  Father  of  spirits!  Was 
that  soul  of  thine,  while  it  dwelt  in  a  body  of  flesh,  capa- 
ble of  nothing  but  gratifying  and  pleasing  brutish  desires'? 
capable  of  no  higher  thoughts  than  what  are  suitable  to  the 
body,  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  be  clothed  with  ?  V/as  it 
capable  of  no  thoughts  of  God "?  no  thoughts  of  a  future 
felicity  1  Why  hath  that  soul  been  so  injuriously,  so  abu- 
sively treated  1  I  must  have  an  account  of  my  own  crea- 
ture, that  should  have  honoured  me,  by  the  eternal  love 
and  fruition  of  me." 

Sure  these  considerations  should  awaken  us  a  little  to 
that  which  I  first  recommended  to  you  by  way  of  direction, 
that  we  may,  through  the  grace  of  God,  agree  in  a  resolu- 
tion, more  to  mind  the  concernments  of  our  salvation,  than 
we  hitherto  have.  It  may  be  a  great  many  will  think 
themselves  very  innocent  as  to  this  matter,  and  not  appre- 
hend that  there  needs  so  much  care  about  their  souls  and 
eternal  concerns ;  but  is  not  that  to  make  our  own  imagina- 
tions superior  to  the  determinations  of  God's  express  word  1 
Doth  th-it  look  as  if  he  thought  such  a  matter  could  be 
overcome,  when  he  bids  us,  (as  you  have  heard,)  "  Strive 
(the  word  signifi-es,  be  in  agonies)  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate."  When  any  in  that  but  now  mentioned  Scripture, 
have  it  made  as  the  distinguishing  character  between  them 
that  shall  finally  be  saved,  and  them  that  perish  ;  that  the 
one  sort  do,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  "  seek 
for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,"  till  they  actually  have 
eternal  life  ;  and  the  other  sort  "  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but 
obey  unrighteousness,"  are  contentious  against  the  truth  ; 
and  therefore  are  to  expect  nothing  but  "  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,"  for  ever. 

And  is  it  not  a  very  str&nge  thing,  that  about  inferior 
ends,  men  should  think  themselves  concerned  and  obliged 
to  use  very  great  diligence;  and  every  man  is  praised  and 
commended  among  his  neighbours,  as  he  bears  the  charac- 
ter of  a  diligent  man,  an  industrious  man  in  his  business  1 
but  that  in  reference  to  our  last  end,  the  universal  end,  the 
end  of  ends,  that  men  should  allow  themselves  in  a  uni- 
versal carelessness  and  neglect,  when  every  thing  is  greater 
as  it  approacheth  nearer  to  the  last  end  1  There  is  a  subor- 
dination of  ends,  but  as  any  end  comes  nearer  to  the  last,  so 
it  is  greater,  and  the  last  greatest  of  all.  Now  that  men 
should  think  it  very  reasonable  to  be  very  careful  to  get 
estates,  to  preserves  their  lives,  and  live  well  in  the  world, 
and  yet  think  it  reasonable  to  be  negligent  how  they  shall 
live  for  ever;  what  inconsistencies  are  these!  There 
wants  nothing  but  communing  with  ourselves,  to  make  us 
apprehend  and  understand  this,  and  to  make  ourselves 
uneasy  to  ourselves,  till  we  find  a  redress.  And  this  word 
would  be  an  everlasting  witness  against  us,  if  we  should 
not  depart  now  with  a  resolution  (in  dependance  on  the 
grace  of  God)  more  to  mind  the  concernments  of  our  sal- 
vation than  ever  we  have  done. 


SERMON  XXIIL* 

Rom.  viii.  24. 
We  are  saved  by  hope. 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  in  giving  you  further  directions  for 
the  getting  this  noble  principle  cultivated  and  improved. 
And  to  that  end,  in  the  next  place, 

Direction  2.  We  should  labour  to  extend  our  hope  to 
its  highest  and  utmost  object,  its  supreme  and  ultimate 
object.  According  as  we  stretch  it  further,  it  works  more, 
*  Preached  September  20th,  1691. 


and  it  becomes  so  much  the  more  a  lively  and  potent  thing 
in  us.  And  do  I  need  to  tell  what  its  supreme  and  ulti- 
mate object  is  ■?  Our  best  good  must  be  our  highest  hope, 
and  you  can  be  in  no  doubt  what  that  is.  "  And  now 
(Lord)  what  wait  I  fori  my  hope  is  in  thee,"  Psal.  xxxix. 
7.  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  oh  !  my  soul  1  why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me  1  Hope  thou  in  God,"  Psal.  xlii.  5, 
IL  and  xliii.  5.  He  must  be  to  us,  in  respect  of  our 
hope,  (as  in  respect  of  our  choice,  and  love,  and  delight,) 
our  only  one.  "Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee"?  and 
there  is  none  upon  earth  I  desire  besides  thee,"  Psal. 
Ixxiii.  25.  This  is  plain  and  out  of  question,  God  is  to  be 
our  highest  hope. 

But  concerning  this,  we  are  to  note  further,  That  it  is 
God,  as  he  is,  most  perfectly  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  most 
perfect  state,  that  is  to  be  the  object  of  our  hope  :  some 
shadow  of  which  truth  was  in  the  mind  of  that  noted  phi- 
losopher, when  he  speaks  of  felicity,  as  that  which  is  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  life.  But  it  is  that 
which  we  are  most  deeply  to  consider,  when  we  design  God 
for  the  great  object  of  our  hope.  It  must  be  as  he  is  to  be 
enjoyed  most  perfectly,  to  wit,  in  the  best  and  most  perfect 
state.  It  is  plain  that  that  state  is  here  referred  to  in  this 
context,  and  in  the  text  itself,  if  you  will  judge  its  reference 
by  the  context.  Look  to  the  words  that  do  immediately 
precede ;  see  whither  their  aspirings  do  aim  and  tend. 
"  We  who  have  received  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spiiit,  groan 
within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  re- 
demption of  our  bodies  ;  for  we  are  saved  by  hope."  The 
hope  of  the  final  felicity  and  blessedness  of  that  state,  when 
there  should  be  a  perfect  redemption  of  the  body.  It  is 
a  hope  of  felicity,  which  will  be  in  its  perfection,  after  be- 
ing raised  from  the  dead. 

And  this  the  apostle,  by  another  significant  name,  calls 
the  adoption ;  to  wit,  the  solemn  manifestation  of  the  sons 
of  God,  as  was  the  expression  a  little  above,  and  as  is  inti- 
mated in  another  place.  "  Now  we  are  the  sons  of  God, 
but  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,"  1  John  iii.  L 
Our  sonship,  and  the  glory  and  dignity  of  our  adopted 
state,  is  not  yet  displayed  or  discovered  what  it  is ;  but  it 
shall  be;  and  the  time  is  coming  when  it  shall:  so  that 
the  like  thing  is  intimated  here,  as  did  obtain  among  the 
Romans,  to  wit,  that  adoptions  were  with  them  two-fold. 
There  was  a  private  adoption  that  was  preparatory,  and 
leading  to  a  following  public  one.  Such  a  one  doth 
first  in  private  pitch  upon  such  a  person  as  he  adopts  for 
his  own  son,  and  afterwards  there  is  a  public  notification 
thereof  in  foro  ;  here  it  was  declared  with  public  solem- 
nity. And  it  is  in  this  latter  sense,  and  in  accommodation 
thereunto,  that  this  perfect  state  of  the  sons  of  God  is  call- 
ed the  adoption. 

And  as  we  are  to  take  heed  lest  any  temporary  or  ter- 
rene thing  should  be  designed  by  us,  as  the  main  and  ter- 
minative  object  of  our  hope;  so  that  that  which  is  in  its 
kiLd  higher  and  better,  and  most  noble  and  excellent,  we 
must  take  heed  lest  itself  be  made  the  final  term  of  our 
hope,  in  any  state  of  imperfection,  that  things  even  of  that 
kind  do  yet  lie  under.  "  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope 
in  Christ,  we  are  miserable  creatures,"  1  Cor.  xv.  19.  Our 
hope  must  shoot  forward  into  another  state,  we  must  cast 
anchor  into  that  which  is  within  the  veil,  Heb.  vi.  19. 
Even  this  anchor  of  hope.     And  again. 

Direction  3.  We  must  labour  to  have  our  minds  well 
informed  concerning  that  state  which  our  hope  is  finally 
to  terminate  upon  ;  not  to  content  ourselves  with  a  con- 
fused general  idea  of  some  great  felicity  hereafter,  in 
another  world,  and  after  this  life;  but  we  must  labour,  as 
distinctly  as  we  can,  to  apprehend  what  it  is,  and  wherein 
it  consists  and  lies  ;  for  our  hope  will  be  in  its  operations 
proportionably  lively  and  vigorous,  as  our  apprehensions 
concerning  its  objects  are  distinct  and  clear;  our  souls 
cannot  be  attracted,  and  drawn,  and  enlivened,  and  raised, 
by  obscure  and  shadowy  apprehensions  only  of  that  which 
we  make  its  final  object.  And  we  are  not  in  greater  dan- 
ger of  wronging  ourselves  in  any  thing  more  than  here, 
and  about  this  matter. 

The  generality  of  men,  the  generality  of  them  that  live 
under  the  Gospel,  and  that  call  themselves  Christians  ;  oh, 
how  little  is  understood  among  them  of  the  truly  Chris- 
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tian  hope  !  The  apostle  prayeth  for  his  Christian  Ephe- 
sians,  that  they  might  know  the  hope  ol'  their  calling ; 
that  they  might  understand  what  they  are  to  hope  for, 
what  they  are  called  to,  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  that  might  be  understood.  Men 
of  carnal  minds,  they  are  apt  accordingly  to  form  the  no- 
tion of  all  things,  and  where  there  is  yet  a  prevailing  car- 
nality, even  under  the  Gospel,  men  do  take  their  measures 
of  future  felicity  and  misery,  according  to  what  notions 
they  have  of  perfect  good  and  evil ;  and  their  notions  of 
present  good  and  evil,  they  are  taken  only  from  the  dictates 
of  sense.  Good  and  evil  are  estimated  by  us  according  to 
their  accommodations  or  disaccommodations  to  flesh  and 
sense  ;  that  is  taken  for  good  which  is  grateful  to  carnal 
sense  ;  and  that  for  evil  that  is  ungrateful  to  it.  And  no 
higher  are  they  wont  to  go  ;  but  what  would  be  good  or 
evil  to  an  intelligent  immortal  mind  and  spirit,  herein  they 
little  concern  themselves  for  the  most  part. 

And  hence  are  the  notions  too  common  even  among 
Christians  of  Mahometan  paradises  hereafter,  or  of  pa- 
ganish elysiums  ;  indeed  usually  they  go  no  further,  when 
they  are  forming  their  notions  of  what  is  meant  by  salva- 
tion, than  only  to  think  of  the  privative  part,  arid  by  that 
privative  part,  they  mean  only  being  freed  from  that  which 
they  think  would  be  tormenting  to  the  flesh  ;  and  because 
the  Scripture  doth  make  use  of  such  phrases  and  forms  of 
speech  for  our  help,  therefore  are  we  wont  to  abuse  them 
to  our  hurt,  and  to  the  depraving  and  narrowing  of  our 
minds  and  understandings  touchmg  these  things  ;  all  the 
salvation  that  the  most  concern  themselves  about  is,  to  be 
freed  from  fire  and  brimstone,  that  they  think  will  torment 
the  flesh  ;  and  the  apprehension  is  dreadful,  when  they  are 
told  of  such  a  state  of  torment  as  eternal  and  everlasting; 
but  how  much  the  more  the  mind  and  spirit  of  a  man  is  a 
greater,  and  nobler,  and  more  excellent  thing  than  a  little 
animated  clay  that  he  carries  about  with  him,  so  much  the 
more  must  the  good  and  evil  of  the  future  state,  which  is 
accommodate  to  the  mind  and  spirit,  be  greater  and  higher 
than  any  thing  that  flesh  is  capable  of,  in  point  either  of 
enjoyment  or  sufll;ring. 

And  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that,  whereas  the  happi- 
ne.ss  of  an  intelligent  creature  can  only  be  in  the  fruition 
of  God  ;  I  say  it  ought  deeply  to  be  considered,  m' hat  it 
is  to  all  eternity,  to  lose  this  enjoyment,  and  to  be  cut  off' 
from  him:  and  this  is  the  greatest  of  your  salvation,  to  be 
saved  from  that  misery  which  must  of  all  things  be  most 
tormenting  to  an  intelligent  mind  and  spirit ;  to  wit,  I  am 
cut  ofl"  everlastingly  from  the  enjoyment  of  that  highest 
and  best  good  whereof  I  was  capable;  I  was  capable  of  it, 
and  have  lost  it. 

Here  is  the  sting  and  the  fire  of  hell,  its  hottest  fervour, 
and  by  this  it  is,  that  the  soul  must  be  the  everlasting  tor- 
mentor itself  This  is  it  that  gives  the  ground  for  those 
{morsus)  bitings,  wounds,  and  gnawings  of  the  wonn  that 
never  dies.  Oh,  that  I  should  debase  a  mind,  a  spirit;  so 
noble  a  thing,  so  excellent  a  thing;  to  a  capacity  only  of 
converse  with  earthly  things,  and  thereby  to  lose  for  ever 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessed  God,  as  having  lost  my  capa- 
city for  it,  stifled  it  myself,  and  therewith  lost  my  interest 
in  it :  and  so  as  that  thereupon  Divine  justice  might  do  an 
equal  thing,  and  a  becoming  thing,  and  that  God  might  do 
like  himself,  as  became  himself;  I  should  therefore  hear 
from  him,  "  Depart  Irom  me,  accursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels;"  Go,  accursed  crea- 
ture, into  the  state  which  thou  choosest. 

A  salvation  from  such  misery  as  this,  you  must  labour 
distinctly  to  understand,  to  be  the  great  object  of  your 
hope.  I  hope  through  the  grace  of  God  I  shall  be  saved 
from  this,  from  ever  having  things  brought  to  this  sad  and 
forlorn  pass  with  me.  And  so  by  salvation,  though  it 
sound  privative,  yet  is  chiefly  meant  that  which  is  mosfc 
highl}'  positive ;  and  lest  we  should  mistake  sometimes, 
we  find  this  positive  added  in  express  terms,  "salvation  by 
Christ  Jesns,  with  eternal  glory,"  2  Tim.  ii.  10. 

This  (I  say)  we  must  labour  to  understand  distinctly, 
that  so  our  hope  may  operate  strongly  and  vigorously,  as 
it  will  according  to  the  apprehension  that  we  have  of  the 
object  of  it,  when  this  comes  to  be  distinctly  understood  ; 
(inasmuch  as  the  way  of  the  Spirit's  working  upon  the 
minds  and  souls  of  men  is  suitable  to  their  own  intelligent 


and  rational  nature  ;)  the  life  and  vigour  that  Spirit  doth 
exert,  and  put  forth  in  this  way  upon  the  souls  of  men,  it 
is  so  much  the  higher,  and  so  much  the  more  efficacious, 
by  how  much  the  apprehensions  are  clearer  about  the 
things  in  which  I  hope,  or  for  which  I  hope. 

When  once  this  is  understood,  then  will  the  soul  say,  (if 
once  it  be  reduced  to  a  capacity  of  acting  like  itself ;  to 
wit,  like  an  intelligent  thing,)  What  1  shall  I  for  a  trifle 
lose  so  great  a  hope"?  Then  the  Gospel  looks  big,  and  ap- 
pears great  in  our  view.  And  whatl  shall  I  lose  all  this? 
all  this  glory,  all  this  felicity,  and  all  that  fulness  of  joy 
that  is  to  be  eternal,  for  a  trifle  1  for  the  gratifying  my  own 
lust,  or  pleasing  my  own  fancy,  or  the  fancy  of  a  friend,  as 
he  calls  himself?  But  he  is,  indeed,  my  greatest  enemy,  as 
I  am  in  truth  the  greatest  enemy  to  myself,  while  I  am 
apt  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  delusive  appearances  and 
semblances  of  things,  against  my  own  good  and  interest. 
Shall  I  for  the  pleasure  of  a  debauch  in  company,  as  vain 
as  I  can  be,  ruin  so  great  a  hope  as  this  "^  "  He  that  hath 
this  hope  in  him  purifies  himself  as  God  is  pure."  But 
then  also, 

Direction  4.  You  must  take  this  further  direction,  to 
wit,  when  you  have  got  the  notion  in  any  measure  compe- 
tently clear,  concerning  the  state  of  salvation,  the  felicity 
and  glory  of  the  future  state,  then  labour  most  firmly  and 
steadfastly  to  believe  it.  You  must  have  a  right  notion  of 
it  first,  else  you  believe  you  know  not  what.  But  let  me 
have  never  so  distinct  a  notion  of  the  best  and  most  de- 
lectable state  that  can  be  thought  of,  it  never  affects  me, 
nor  can  rationally,  unless  I  believe  it  to  be  a  realit}'.  The 
most  pleasing  ideas  cannot  draw  forth  rational  endeavours, 
unless  I  be  possessed  with  the  apprehension,  that  it  is  a 
real  attainable  good  that  I  am  to  act  for. 

Therefore,  to  that  purpose,  consider,  I  pray  you,  what 
the  apostle  gives  us  of  the  notion  of  that  faith  which  is  to 
be  indeed  immediately  fundamental  of  our  hope,  Heb.  xi. 
1.  Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen  ;  if  one  have  never  so  clear  a 
notion  of  the  most  delectable  state  that  it  is  possible  for 
any  one  to  form  and  conceive  in  his  own  mind,  and  he 
doth  not  look  upon  this  as  substantial,  as  an  actual  sub- 
stance, it  cannot  atfect  him,  it  cannot  attract  him,  and  draw 
forth  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  soul  in  a  pursuit  after 
it :  therefore,  here  the  work  of  faith  comes  in  ;  and  that 
is  to  substantiate,  to  be  to  us  the  very  substance  of  that 
which  we  are  to  hope  for,  and  to  be  the  evidence  of  that 
which  yet  we  do  not  see.  And  how  could  faith  do  this  ? 
Why  truly  even  by  that  Avhich  is  intrinsical  and  natural 
to  it ;  reliance  upon  his  testimony  whom  we  believe.  BFti- 
man  faith  is  a  reliance  upon  a  human  testimony  ;  divine 
faith  is  a  reliance  upon  a  divine  testimony.  I  take  the 
word  of  God  about  the  truth  of  that  I  have  not  seen  with 
my  own  eyes ;  and  his  word  representing  to  me  a  lovely, 
pleasant,  amiable  object  hereafter,  perfectly  to  be  enjoyed ; 
believing  the  revelation  to  be  true,  I  thereupon  hope  for 
the  thing  revealed. 

As  suppose  an  overture  were  made  to  any  of  yon  of 
making  a  purchase  of  an  estate  in  lands  where  you  have 
not  been,  or  which  you  do  not  know  ;  it  may  be  you  may 
have  some  friend  or  other  that  hath  been  there,  and  that 
can  give  a  true  and  distinct  description,  and  tell  you  how 
all  things  lie  ;  he  tells  you  how  very  commodious  and 
pleasant  a  seat  there  is,  or  may  easily  be  had  :  why  ac- 
cording as  vou  believe,  or  disbelieve  this  man's  report,  this 
testimony  of  his,  so  is  your  hope  of  doing  well,  and  li%ing 
happily  in  such  a  place,  lively  or  not  lively,  vivid  or  faint 
and  languid  ;  according  (I  say)  as  you  believe  him,  or  do 
not  believe  him,  you  having  not  seen  the  thing  with  your 
own  eyes. 

This  is  the  case  here,  God  hath  told  us  how  it  is  above, 
in  ^hat  state  Avhere  we  have  not  been,  what  is  to  be  enjoyed 
there,  what  our  employments  are  to  be,  what  our  company, 
and  what  our  state  every  way.  Salih  the  considering  soul, 
It  is  true,  1  have  not  been  in  the  third  heavens,  I  do  not 
know  the  order  of  things  there  by  any  experience  of  my 
own  ;  but  I  believe  in  him  that  hath  told  me  this  ;  I  know 
he  can  have  no  design  to  deceive  me  ;  what  can  he  get  by 
imposing  on  a  worm "?  when  he  hath  made  such  a  dis- 
covery and  sworn  to  it :  As  I  live,  so  and  .so  it  is,  and  so 
it  shall  be.     By  these  two  immutable  things  I  apprehend 
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it  to  be  impossible  for  God  to  lie  :  therefore  here  is  strong 
consolation  for  them  to  fl)'  to  for  refuge,  who  have  this 
hope  set  before  them,  Heb.  vi.  18,  19,  20. 

But  how  much  another  thing  is  that  faith  which  thus 
relies  upon,  and  resolves  itself  into  the  authority  of  the 
Divine  word,  over-awing  the  soul  into  an  entire  acquies- 
cence in  the  truth  of  it,  and  so  as  to  still  and  silence  all 
abmurmurations  and  mutterings  to  the  contrary :  I  dare 
not  think  otherwise  but  that  thus  it  is.  How  much  more 
(I  say)  another  thing  is  this  faith,  which  so  substantiates  its 
object  in  this  way  and  meihod,  from  that  which  vulgarly 
goes  under  the  name  of  faith  among  us  !  The  common 
opinion  that  men  have,  that  there  is  a  world  to  come,  and 
so  and  so  men  may  enjoy  or  suffer  in  that  other  world, 
that  IS  a  mere  traditional  belief  of  these  things,  without 
ever  considering  the  true  and  proper  grounds  why  we  ad- 
mit any  such  belief  into  our  minds  and  hearts  at  all ;  but 
we  believe,  because  such  and  such  have  so  told  us.  It  is 
the  common  belief,  all  the  people  of  our  country  were  of 
this  mind,  all  our  forefathers  were  of  this  mind  ;  but  God, 
and  the  authority  of  his  revelation,  comes  not  into  the  case, 
never  falls  into  consideration  at  all. 

And  this  faith,  as  it  is  groundless,  so  it  is  fruitless ;  for 
the  ground  of  faith,  and  efficacy  of  it,  measure  one  an- 
other ;  faith  is  always  proportionably  efficacious  as  it  is 
grounded  well  and  strongly ;  that  which  depends  upon 
nothing  doth  nothing,  effects  nothing.  It  is  very  plain, 
that  for  this  common  faith  which  men  have  about  a  future 
state,  and  which  is  nothing  else  hut  opinion,  mere  opinion, 
and  nothing  more ;  it  effects  nothing,  operates  nothing,  it 
leaves  men's  hearts  the  same  ;  and  accordingly  the  course 
of  their  practice  is  the  same  too,  as  if  they  were  of  quite  a 
contrary  belief.  What  a  strange  faith  is  that  which,  in- 
stead of  power  and  efficacy,  for  the  forming  of  the  heart 
and  governing  the  life,  is  just  the  same  thing  with  infide- 
lity, not  distinguishable  from  infidelity ;  but  in  point  of 
etficacy,  faith  and  infidelity  are  the  same  !  This  man's 
heart  is  as  terrene  as  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  of 
no  such  belief,  or  of  a  quite  contrary  belief:  and  his  prac- 
tice as  loose  and  irregular,  having  as  little  tendency  in  it 
towards  the  attainment  of  such  a  blessed  state  as  he  pre- 
tends to  believe. 

Pagans  have  seemed  to  have  higher  thought  of  faith 
than  we  have.  Cicero  tells  us  that  among  them  (the  Ro- 
mans) there  were  shrines  and  temples  dedicated  to  faith 
and  hope,  as  being  certain  tokens  that  God  did  dwell  in 
those  minds  where  these  are  ;  so  he  speaks  of  them ; 
wjiereupon  they  dedicated  temples  to  them.  When  in 
tlTose  minds  faith  and  hope  did  dwell,  they  looked  upon 
these  as  certain  evidences  that  God  did  dwell  in  those 
minds.  But  I  beseech  you,  what  argument  is  there  to  be 
taken  from  the  faith  and  hope  of  these  great  futurities  that 
are  commonly  pretended  to  among  us,  that  God  dwells  in 
these  minds'?  What  evidence  is  "there  of  an  in-dwelling 
Deity,  who  raised  these  men,  so  sublime,  so  full  of  heaven, 
so  full  of  holy  aspirings  1  What  is  there  like  this,  as  the 
fruit  of  that  faith  and  hope  which  are  talked  of,  and  pre- 
tended to  amongst  us  1  And  then, 

Direction  5.  Take  this  direction,  see  that  when  you  un- 
derstand and  do  believe  what  the  word  of  God  informs  us 
of,  concerning  the  state  of  salvation,  that  is  to  be  the  final 
object  of  our  hope,  see  (I  say)  that  you  do  seriously  desire 
it ;  that  it  is  that  which  the  inclination  of  our  minds  car- 
ries us  to,  so  as  earnestly  to  long  for  and  covet  it.  Oh, 
that  I  were  there  !  Oh,  that  I  were  possessed  of  the  felici- 
ties and  glories  of  that  state  !  Otherwise,  if  you  talk  of 
n..pe  of  such  a  slate,  for  which  you  do  not  find  you  have 
any  real  lively  desires  in  your  souls  ;  you  impose  an  im- 
possible task  upon  yourselves,  and  a  contradiction.  It  is 
a  perfect  contradiction  to  hope  for  that  which  we  do  not 
desire,  or  to  which  the  temper  of  our  mind  agrees  not.  If 
there  be  not  an  agreeableness  in  the  frame  of  the  heart  and 
spirit  unto  such  a  state  understood  and  believed,  it  can  be 
no  object  of  our  hope.  I  may  desire  many  things  that  I 
do  not  hope  for,  but  I  cannot  hope  for  any  thing  that  I  do 
not  desire;  for  hope  always  involves  desire,  though  desire 
doth  not  always  involve  hope  in  it.  There  may  be  despair- 
ing desires,  but  hope  hath  for  its  object  a  future  good,  the 
same  that  desire  hath ;  only  hope  doth  superadd  something 
Jo  its  object ;  (though  that  alters  not  the  case  as  to  this ;) 


to  wit,  an  apprehended  difficulty,  an  arduousness  as  to  the 
thing  hoped  for;  otherwise  desire  and  hope  would  be  all 
one. 

And  about  this  it  concerns  us  to  deal  very  seriously  and 
closely  with  ourselves,  when  we  speak  of  hope  as  that 
mighty  principle,  which  is  to  have  influence  towards  sal- 
vation, by  the  influence  whereof  we  are  to  be  saved;  (and 
are  lost  if  that  influence  fail,  and  continue  not;)  we  are  to 
consider  what  we  are  to  aim  at,  when  we  are  to  aim  at  the 
getting  our  souls  possessed  with  such  a  hope ;  we  must 
get  them  made  suitable  to  the  state  hoped  for;  that  we 
may  be  capable  of  desiring  it ;  that  our  souls  may  fall  in 
with  it ;  that  whereas  that  state  commenceth  at  the  appear- 
ance of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  be  of  those  that 
love  his  appearing  upon  that  account.  And  whereas  it  is 
the  hope  of  a  future  felicity,  by  the  power  whereof  grace 
teacheth  men  eflectually  to  "  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  and  righteously,  and  godly  in 
this  present  world  ;"  that  hope  may  be  looked  on  by  us  as 
a  blessed  hope,  "  looking  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  glori- 
ous appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,"  the  very  thought  whereof  (for  their  hope  is  taken 
objectively)  is  reviving  to  our  souls,  makes  our  hearts 
spring  and  leap  in  us.  If  you  do  not  desire  the  thing 
hoped  for,  it  can  never  be  a  blessed  hope  to  you  ;  you  can- 
not look  upon  it  as  such  :  one  thought  of  that  hope,  that 
hope  but  thought  of,  doth  even  bless  my  soul,  doth  make 
it  live,  diffuseth  a  vital  influence  through  it. 

That  which  is  inconsistent  with  this  is  a  terrene  frame 
that  continually  carries  us  downward,  a  minding  earthly 
things,  that  upon  the  account  whereof  the  apostle  speaks 
with  tears  concerning  many  of  those  Phiiippian  Christians, 
to  whom  he  writes.  "  I  have  told  you  of  them,  (saith  he,) 
and  I  now  tell  you,  weeping,  they  are  enemies  to  the  cross 
of  Christ ;"  that  is,  to  the  very  design  of  his  dying,  which 
was  to  establish  an  eternal  kingdom,  a  kingdom  that  is  not 
of  this  world  ;  they  are  enemies  to  his  very  cross  ;  why, 
what  doth  characterize  them  as  such  1  Their  minding 
earthly  things.  Tlie  design  of  his  dying  runs  into  eter- 
nity, into  heaven  ;  our  conversation  is  in  heaven,  as  the 
next  words  speak ;  but  these  men  are  all  for  this  earth, 
nothing  else  is  pleasing  and  grateful  to  them.  If  you  give 
them  hopes  of  great  honour,  and  dignities,  and  riches  jn 
this  world,  you  take  them  by  the  heart ;  but  tell  them  of 
the  felicity  of  another  world,  you  do  but  speak  to  them 
the  words  of  a  dream,  they  are  mere  shadows  you  present 
to  their  imaginations,  things  which  they  affect  not,  in  which 
they  feel  no  substance  ;  there  is  nothing  gratefitl  to  them 
in  these  things. 

Always  carry  this  about  with  you,  that  it  is  a  most  per- 
fect mocker}^  to  talk  of  hope  of  that  which  you  desire  not. 
"  I  desire  (saith  the  apostle)  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with 
Christ :"  this  is  their  strain  who  are  under  the  power  of  the 
truly  Christian  hope  :  not  as  if  such  actual  desires  were 
the  constant  character  of  a  regenerate  soul,  because  there 
may  be  some  accidental  interveniences  that  may  damp  that 
act  of  desire,  may  interrupt  and  hinder  it ;  to  wit,  they 
may  be  in  doubt  about  the  state  of  their  case  God-wards. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  be  positive  in  desiring  to  be  un- 
clothed and  dissolved  ;  but  if  the  competition  be  between 
the  felicity  of  the  future  state,  and  the  felicity  of  the  pre- 
sent state ;  and  their  no  desire  doth  proceed-  from  the 
greater  love  that  they  have  to  this  world  than  they  have  to 
God,  and  to  heaven,  and  the  purity,  and  sinlessness,  and 
blessedness  of  the  future  state  ;  this  is  a  mortal  character; 
and  concerning  such  we  can  pronounce  nothing  but  that 
"  they  are  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,"  the  design  of 
his  d'yins:,  as  if  he  died  for  men  only,  to  procure  for  them 
an  earthly  felicity  ;  as  if  his  dying  were  only  to  terminate 
upon  an  earthly  happy  state,  than  which  a  greater  hostility 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  against  the  design  of  his  dying, 
cannot  be.     And  again. 

Direction  6.  Take  this  further  direction  ;  to  wit,  when 
you  have  that  object  before  you,  in  its  clear  and  distinct 
state,  which  is  to  be  the  final  object  of  your  hope,  never 
hope  for  that  abstractly,  and  separately  by  itself,  so  as  to 
disjoin  in  your  hope  the  end  from  the  necessary  means  to 
that  end.  .salvation,  the  state  of  the  saved  ;  here  is  the  final 
object  of  hope  ;  but  then  we  are  told  by  the  apostle,  o' 
things  that  do  "  accompany  salvation,"  Heb.  vi.  9.   Never 
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hope  for  salvation  abstractly  and  apart  from  the  things 
that  do  accompany  it,  and  because  that  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  final  object  of  your  hope,  the  things  that  are  inter- 
mediate to  it, are  to  be  hoped  for  too;  for  there  can  be  no 
connexion  besides  between  the  end  and  the  means ;  but 
that  connexion  lies  in  the  aptitude  such  means  have  to 
this  end,  and  the  certainty  of  the  consecution  of  this  end, 
upon  the  use  of  such  means.  Yuu  are  told  of  several  things 
in  Scripture  that  have  certain  connexion  with  salvation, 
so  that  without  them  it  cannot  be;  with  them  it  cannot  but 
be.  As  to  give  you  only  the  Scripture  terms  of  the  seve- 
ral things,  that  it  doth  connect  with  salvation  as  insepara- 
ble from  it,  without  explaining  the  things  to  you :  as  re- 
pentance, it  connects  with  it  ;  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall 
all  likewise  perish;"  (Luke  xviii.  5.)  ye  shall  not  be  saved. 
"  Repent,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,"  Acts  iii.  19. 
by  it  you  shall  be  saved. — Faith ;  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  "he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  who.soever  be- 
lieveth  in  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life,"  John  iii.  18.  "He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
already,  and  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,"  John  iii. 
3,  5. — Regeneration,  without  it  there  is  no  entering  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  there  is  no  seeing  of  it ;  but  if  men 
be  regenerate,  they  are  the  children  of  God ;  and  if  they 
are  children,  then  heirs,  "  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs 
with  Jesus  Christ,  that,  sulfering  with  him,  they  may  be 
glorified  together,"  Rom.  viii.  17. — Obedience;  Christ 
will  be  the  author  of  salvation  to  them  that  obey  him,  Heb. 
v.  9.  "  And  will  come  in  flaming  fire  to  take  vengeance 
on  them  that  know  him  not,  nor  obey  his  Gospel,"  2  Thess. 
i.  8.  These  are  the  plainest  connexions  that  can  be  in  the 
world,  nothing  can  be  more  plain  ;  so  sanctification  which 
fails  in  with  many  of  the  fore-mentioned  things  :  "  We 
give  thanks  to  God  for  you,  that  he  hath  chosen  you  unto 
salvation  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of 
the  truth,"  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  "  "Without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord,"  Heb.  xii.  14. 

This  is  the  direction  then,  that  at  present  I  would  leave 
with  you;  never  be  so  vain  as  to  hope  for  the  end  apart 
from  these  things,  God  having  made  a  necessary  connex- 
ion between  it  and  them,  as  means  thereunto,  with  which 
it  shall  certainly  be  attained,  and  without  which  it  cannot. 
There  are  means  indeed  that  are  foreign  and  external,  (as 
divines  are  wont  to  distinguish  them  from  these,)  which 
have  no  certain  connexion  with  the  end,  as  these  have ; 
but  for  those  which  have  so  certain  a  connexion  with  it, 
it  is  to  murder  your  own  hope,  to  hope  for  the  end  without 
regarding  the  means ;  to  hope  I  shall  be  saved,  whether  I 
repent  or  no,  believe  or  no,  turn  to  God  or  no,  be  regene- 
rate or  no,  be  sanctified  or  no,  whether  I  obey  or  disobey. 
This  is  to  hope  without,  and  to  hope  against  it ;  and  it  is 
the  greatest  foolery  in  the  world,  for  a  man  to  hope  against 
God's  word,  for  that  which  depends  wholly  on  his  plea- 
sure, whose  word  it  is.  Who  can  save  me  if  he  do  not  1 
Who  can  bring  me  heaven  if  he  do  not  1  So  that  to  hope 
in  this  case,  not  only  without  his  word,  but  against  it ;  no 
greater  madness  than  this  is  conceivable,  or  can  be,  among 
men. 


SERMON  XXIV.* 

Rom.  viii.  24. 
We  are  saved  by  hope. 

Direction  7.  I  shall  now  go  on  with  some  further  direc- 
tions, and  in  the  next  place,  take  this. 

That  such  need  to  make  it  much  their  business  to  un- 
derstand aright  the  nature  of  those  things  which  are  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  being  saved;  to  wit,  not  only  to 
know  that  such  and  such  things,  so  and  so  called,  are  re- 
quisite ;  or  to  understand  the  names  of  such  as  are  requi- 
site unto  salvation,  without  distinct  understanding  of  the 
things  themselves,  signified  by  those  names.  There  is  no- 
body that  understands  any  thing  of  the  Christian  religion, 
*  Preached  October  Uth,  1691. 
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but  hath  been  informed,  and  will  readily  assent,  that  re- 
pentance is  necessary  to  salvation  ;  that  faith  is  necessary 
to  salvation ;  that  a  man  if  he  be  not  regenerate  cannot  be 
saved  ;  that  if  he  be  not  converted  he  is  not  in  the  state  of 
salvation  ;  that  if  he  do  not  mortify  sin  he  must  die,  he 
must  perish,  and  cannot  be  saved;  that  if  he  do  not  lead  a 
life  of  holiness,  he  can  never  see  God,  mu.st  be  excluded 
his  presence  for  ever.  Every  one  that  lives  under  the  Gos- 
pel and  understands  the  first  elements  and  principles  of  it, 
readily  assents  to  all  these  things ;  but  in  the  mean  time  if 
one  do  inquire  what  they  do  understand  by  the  things  sig- 
nified by  such  names,  here  they  are  at  a  loss,  and  to  seek, 
and  give  such  confused  and  uncertain  accounts,  or  have 
so  indistinct  apprehensions  of  them,  that  they  are  never 
the  nearer  being  saved  for  having  heard  of  those  names  ; 
but  I  beseech  you,  what  can  it  signifj',  if,  when  God  saith, 
they  that  do  not  believe,  his  wrath  abideth  on  them  ;  and 
he  hath  "  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  hath  given  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  that  they  that  believe  in  him  should  not  pe- 
rish, but  have  everlasting  life  ;"  you  do  agree  to  the  faith 
of  this  that  God  hath  said  in  his  word,  you  say  so  too ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  you  intend  one  thing  by  believing,  when 
God,  it  is  manifest,  meaneth  another.  You  put  the  name 
of  faith,  the  name  of  repentance,  the  name  of  conversion, 
and  the  name  of  regeneration,  upon  quite  another  thing; 
What !  will  the  names  of  these  things  save  any  body  1 
Will  any  be  the  nearer  salvation  for  something  miscalled 
faith,  that  is  not  sol  something  miscalled  repentance, 
something  miscalled  regeneration,  that  are  not  so  1 

If  you  would  rationally  hope  for  salvation,  so  as  that 
hope  should  really  signify  any  thing  for  that  end,  you  must 
understand  the  real  influences  and  import  of  such  things 
as  these,  that  God  hath  put  as  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
in  immediate  connexion  with  it.  That  is,  you  must  under- 
stand faith  in  Christ  to  be  that  which  brings  your  souls 
into  a  vital,  living  union  with  him,  so  as  (hat  thereby  you 
have  him,  and  have  life  ;  such  a  receptive  act  as  adjoins 
you  to  him,  so  as  that  he  thereupon  becomes  an  immediate 
spring  of  life  to  your  souls.  If  you  do  not  understand  by 
repentance,  that  mighty  turn  and  change  of  the  wholesoul, 
by  which,  when  it  was  a  stranger  to  God  before  and  alien- 
ated from  him,  it  is  now  entirely  turned  to  him,  and  there- 
fore it  is  called  repentance  towards  God  ;  the  whole  bent 
of  the  soul  being  turned  about  towards  God,  as  its  best 
good,  and  as  its  sovereign  Lord,  to  whom  it  was  a  stranger 
and  rebel  before ;  you  do  not  apprehend  aright.  It  is  a 
vain  thing  for  us  to  go  about  to  delude  ourselves  with 
names;  the  great  thing  will  be,  what  will  be  taken  for 
faith  and  repentance,  and  the  rest  of  the  mentioned  things, 
in  the  judgment  day ;  and  we  maf  know  now,  if  we  will 
make  it  our  business  to  know,  and  compare  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  one  thing  with  another.  Those  that  will  yield 
the  necessity  of  regeneration,  understand  nothing  (i;  may 
be)  by  being  regenerate  but  being  baptized ;  when  the 
Scripture  elsewhere  tells  us  in  other  words,  it  signifies  our 
implantation  into  Christ,  we  are  born  again,  as  we  are  in- 
serted into  him,  and  being  in  him,  become  new  creatures; 
old  things  being  done  awaj',  and  all  things  being  made 
new ;  such  things  as  these,  that  you  will  in  certain  im- 
mediate connexion  with  salvation;  you  must  understand 
what  they  are,  if  you  will  ever  think  of  entertaining  hope 
of  salvation,  for  such  a  purpose  as  that  it  shall  contribute 
to  your  i)eing  saved.     And. 

Direction  8.  Take  this  further  direction,  if  you  will  ever 
hope  to  purpose  in  reference  to  the  business  of  salvation, 
begin  your  hope  with  despair  :  despair,  that  you  may  hope, 
that  is,  that  you  may  hope  to  any  advantage.  There  is 
none  in  whom  this  hope  comes  to  live,  (as  it  is  a  living 
hope  that  we  are  speaking  of,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
intends,)  but  there  must  be  a  death  p.ost  upon  that  soul, 
before  such  living  hope  doth  obtain,  or  hath  place  in  it; 
such  must  die  that  they  may  live  ;  must  be  slain,  that  they 
may  revive.  All  false  hope  must  die,  they  must  see  them- 
selves dead,  lost,  and  perishing,  before  aiiy  such  hope  can 
have  place  in  them  ;  but  here  I  must  be  a  little  more  par- 
ticular, and  tell  such  of  some  things,  whereof  it  is  most 
necessary  that  they  do  despair.  As,  first,  they  must  de- 
spair of  ever  being  saved  witliout  those  things,  which  j'ou 
have  already  heard  are  necessary  to  salvation.  And  then, 
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secondly,  they  must  despair  of  ever  being  saved, /or  such 
things  as  are  to  be  wrought  in  them,  or  done  by  them. 
And,  thirdly,  they  must  despair  of  ever  attaining  those 
things  by  their  own  power. 

1.  They  must  despair  of  ever  being  saved,  without  those 
things  which  have  been  already  mentioned  to  you,  that 
must  be  wrought  in  us,  and  that,  thereupon,  must  have  an 
exercise  from  us  in  order  to  our  being  saved ;  to  wit,  such 
as  are  repentance  to  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  like ;  despair  of  ever  being  saved  without 
these,  and  what  goes  accompanied  therewith,  (about  pri- 
ority I  have  no  mind  to  trouble  you  with  any  discussion,) 
the  full  entire  work  of  conversion,  which,  consider  it  semi- 
nally,  is  the  same  with  regeneration  :  consider  it  progres- 
sively, it  is  the  same  with  continued  sanctificaiion,  pro- 
ceeding hereupon  ;  a  dying  to  sin,  and  living  to  righteous- 
ness. The  same  design  for  which  Christ  died,  and  bare 
our  sins  in  his  "  body  on  the  tree  ;"  (1  Peter  ii.  24.)  that 
we  might  "  die  to  sin,  and  live  to  righteousness,"  being 
healed  by  his  stripes,  Isa.  liii.  5.  Now  without  these  things, 
we  must  despair  of  being  saved,  if  ever  we  would  hope 
for  salvation  upon  good  terms. 

This  I  know  is  that  way  which  a  heart  j'et  habitually 
carnal  cannot  but  deeply  and  inwardly  regret;  but  that  is 
not  to  give  us  laws.  The  carnal  heart  was  not  consulted 
in  framing  and  contriving  the  model  of  the  Gospel.  God 
did  never  ask  such  the  question,  what  will  please  you,  that 
I  may  contrive  the  form  and  model  of  life  and  death,  ac- 
cording to  your  inclination  1  Such  may  be  apt  to  say, 
when  they  are  urged.  You  must  break  off  from  every  evil 
way;  you  must  hate  every  thing  of  sin,  how  much  soever 
you  formerly  loved  it ;  you  must  deliver  yourselves  abso- 
lutely to  the  governing  power  of  Jesus  Christ  as  your  Re- 
deemer and  Lord,  both  at  once  ;  when  persons  (I  say)  come 
to  be  closely  thus  urged,  they  will  be  apt  to  tell  you,  We 
have  flesh  and  blood  about  us ;  what  would  you  have  us 
do  1  Why,  I  would  put  such  upon  considering  seriously. 
Pray,  for  whom  was  the  Gospel  composed  1  To  what  sort 
of  creatures  was  it  sent"?  Was  it  ever  designed  or  in- 
tended to  be  sent  up  into  heaven,  to  be  preached  to  angels 
and  glorious  spirits  above  1  Was  it  ever  intended  to  be 
sent  down  into  hell,  to  be  preached  to  devils  and  damned 
spirits  there  1  No  ;  it  was  meant  for  none  but  those  that 
have  flesh  and  blood  about  them  ;  for  none  but  them  whose 
dwelling  is  in  flesh.  And  would  any  excuse  himself  from 
repenting  towards  God,  which  is  turning  to  him  with  the 
whole  heart  and  soul ;  from  believing  in  Christ  by  such  a 
faith,  as  by  which  a  vital  union  shall  be  contracted  be- 
tween the  soul  and  him ;  with  this,  that  he  hath  flesh  and 
blood  about  him  1  That  is  by  the  same  excuse  too,  to  ex- 
cuse yourselves  from  being  saved :  I  am  not  to  be  saved, 
because  I  have  flesh  and  blood  about  me.  For  it  is  a  vain 
imagination  to  think  that  God  is  at  this  time  to  alter  his 
Gospel,  and  make  new  termsof  life  and  death  for  sinners ; 
when  as  this  Gospel,  as  it  was  only  made  for  such  as  dwell 
in  flesh,  or  have  flesh  and  blood  about  them.  It  is  true, 
that  hath  inferred  a  necessity,  that  that  in  which  you  dwell 
should  not  rule  you.  If  we  live  after  the  flesh,"  we  shall 
die ;  but  if  through  the  Spirit  we  do  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body,  we  shall  live.  How  plainly  doth  the  Avord  of 
God  speak  his  mind  to  us,  if  we  will  attend  to  it !  That, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  must  despair  of,  if 
you  will  hope  to  purpose  ;  despair  of  ever  being  saved 
without  such  things  to  be  wrought  and  done  in  you,  as 
God  has  pat  in  immediate  and  certain  connexion  with  sal- 
vation.    And, 

2.  Despair  too  of  ever  being  saved  for  those  things  that 
are  to  be  acted  by  us,  or  wrought  in  us :  though  they  are 
works  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  in- 
tended to  merit  for  us ;  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  to  be  our 
High  Priest,  we  must  not  think  to  invest  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  the  offices  of  Christ,  and  to  confound  their  offices, 
and  the  works  of  their  oflices.  Therefore,  let  repentance 
be  supposed  never  so  sincere  ;  and  faith,  conversion,  and 
regeneration,  never  so  true  in  their  own  kind  ;  we  must 
despair  of  being  saved  for  these  things,  though  we  must 
also  despair  of  ever  being  saved  without  them.  "  We 
through  the  Spirit  do  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness 
by  faith,"  Gal.  v.  5.  The  Spirit  doth  frame  souls  to  an  ab- 
solute reliance  upon  that  righteousness  that  is  by  faith, 


that  and  no  other,  and  so  accordingly  to  wait  for  the  hope 
of  that  righteousness.     And, 

3.  Despair  of  ever  attaining  to  any  of  these  things  that 
are  so  necessary  by  your  own  power  ;  despair  of  ever  be- 
ing able  to  turn  yourselves,  or  to  beget  faith  in  yourselves, 
or  to  regenerate  yourselves,  or  to  mortify  sin  yourselves, 
which  you  are  told  must  be  by  the  Spirit.  The  Scripture 
will  not  misguide  us  if  we  will  attend  to  it:  how  plainly 
hath  it  told  us,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  is  exalted  to 
be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  remis- 
sion of  sins!"  Acts  V.  31.  And  that  it  is  God  that  gives 
men  repentance,  that  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of 
the  snare  of  the  devil,  "  who  are  led  captive  by  him  at  his 
will,"  2  Tim.  ii.  26.  And  faith  we  are  told  is  the  gift  of 
God,  and  it  is  reckoned  among  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit," 
Gal.  V.  22.  And  regeneration  we  are  told  is  by  the  Spirit. 
If  a  man  be  not  born  again  (or  born  from  above)  by  the 
Spirit,  "he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  John 
iii.  3,  6.  "  And  if  we  by  the  Spirit  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body,  we  shall  live,"  Rom.  viii.  13.  And  we  are  like- 
wise told,  that  "God  hath  chosen  us  to  salvation,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth,"  2 
Thess.  ii.  17. 

Therefore  are  we  to  despair  of  our  reaching  of  those 
things,  that  are  so  necessary  to  our  salvation,  by  any  power 
of  our  own.  And  so  to  despair  is  the  way  to  hope;  that 
will  not  lead  to  absolute  despair,  but  it  only  leads  to  this 
respective  necessary  despair,  which  doth  itself  lead  to 
hope.  It  doth  not  make  the  case  hopeless,  that  such  a 
thing  is  out  of  my  power,  when  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
except  in  that  godlike  way  that  is  honourable  to  him,  and 
becomes  the  enthroned  Majesty  of  heaven,  that  he  should 
be  owned  and  applied  unto  as  the  author  and  donor  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  and  perfect  giving.  And  we 
shall  miserably  cheat  ourselves,  if  ever  we  think  or  hope  to 
be  saved  by  a  repentance,  or  faith,  or  conversion,  that  are 
self-sprung  things,  self-created  things.  That  repentance 
which  is  only  the  product  of  our  own  power,  or  that  faith, 
or  that  conversion,  will  lure  us,  will  lead  us  to  perish  ;  but 
you  have  heard  often,  again  and  again,  that  the  thing  is 
not  the  less  matter  of  hope,  because  it  is  not  in  our  own 
power,  when  as  the  Divine  power  that  is  to  eflect  such 
things  is  upon  such  sure  and  firm  grounds  to  be  expected 
and  looked  for,  that  it  should  exert  itself  for  such  and  such 
purposes ;  but  to  that  purpose  more  will  come  in  our  way 
by  and  by ;  these  are  things  that  it  is  fit  and  needful  that 
you  should  despair  of  that  you  may  hope.     And, 

Direction  9.  Take  this  further  direction  hereupon.  That 
you  are  to  put  forth  all  your  power  to  the  very  utmost,  in 
order  to  the  attaining  those  things  that  do  accompany  sal- 
vation, and  that  are  in  so  necessary  and  certain  connexion 
with  it.  Your  life  lies  upon  it : — without  these  things  you 
must  perish.  There  is  no  remedy,  but  you  must  perish. 
What  remains  then"?  but  that  you  do,  to  the  uttermost,  put 
forth  all  the  power  you  have,  in  order  to  your  serious  re- 
pentance, in  order  to  your  believing  with  the  faith  of  God's 
elect,  and  with  a  faith  of  the  operation  of  God ;  and  that 
you  may  have  new  hearts  and  right  spirits  created  and  re- 
newed in  you. 

Objection.  But  it  may  be  said.  Doth  not  this  contradict 
the  former  head  1  Are  we  to  use  all  our  power,  even  to 
the  uttermost,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  true  repentance, 
and  true  faith,  and  that  we  may  be  truly  regenerate  and 
turned  unto  God,  when  yet  we  are  told,  we  must  utterly 
despair  of  ever  attaining  these  things  by  our  own  power  1 

Answer.  Pray  labour  to  understand  matters  that  are  in 
themselves  plain.  What  is  easier  to  understand,  than  the 
distinction  between  use  and  trust!  Doth  it  follow,  that 
because  yoit  are  to  distrust  your  own  power,  that  therefore 
you  are  hot  to  use  it  1  May  not  a  man  lawfully  use  his 
money,  and  use  his  estate,  because  he  is  forbid  to  trust  in 
uncertain  riches'?  And  because  some  do  sinfully  trust  in 
chariots  and  horses,  is  it  therefore  unlawful  to  use  a  chariot 
or  a  horse  1  Consider  that  the  natural  faculties  and  powers 
that  God  hath  given  you,  you  are  to  be  accountable  for  the 
use  of  to  him.  And  whati  are  you  not  then  to  use  themi 
Your  understandings,  your  considering  power,  your  think- 
ing power,  are  these  exempt,  from  under  the  divine  go- 
vernment, because  you  are  not  to  trust  them,  as  what  were 
sufficient  to  do  all  your  business?    If  you  would  but  con- 
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sider  things  with  the  understandings  of  men,  you  might 
easily  know,  that  it  is  most  indispensably  incumbent  upon 
us  to  do  our  uttermost,  to  strive  as  for  our  lives,  to  exert 
all  our  powers,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  we  acknowledge 
all  our  power  is  an  insufficient  thing.  And  therefore  we 
are  to  cry  and  supplicate,  to  crave  and  implore  heaven,  for 
the  addition  of  a  higher  and  greater  power  than  ours. 
This  is  just,  this  is  rational,  and  suitable  to  the  order  of 
things  between  God  and  his  intelligent  creatures.  And 
then  again. 

Direction  10.  Let  this  further  direction  be  considered, 
to  wit,  Constantly  hope,  that,  by  the  Divine  power,  you 
shall  be  enabled  to  reach  and  attain  to  those  things  that 
are,  and  he  hath  made  necessary,  for  your  salvation. 
And  this  hath  two  branches, 

1.  Constantly  hope  you  shall  attain  them  otherwise,  if 
you  do  not  hope  that  hope,  all  is  lost,  and  you  are  pre- 
sently at  a  stand,  and  cannot  move  one  step  further  to- 
wards being  saved,  or  towards  salvation  as  your  end.  All 
is  lost  if  that  hope  fail,  that  you  shall  attain  those  things 
that  are  necessary,  by  divine  appointment  and  constitution, 
for  salvation.  For  pray  consider,  if  a  man  take  a  journey, 
(supposing  of  a  hundred  miles,)  if  he  did  not  hope  he 
should  go  through  that  journey,  he  would  never  begin  it. 
It  is  the  hope  he  shall  go  through,  that  doth  excite  and  en- 
gage to  begin,  otherwise  he  would  sit  still  at  home  ;  but 
then,  if  he  doth  hope  that  he  shall  go  through  this  journey 
of  a  hundred  miles,  and  reach  such  a  place  at  length,  he 
must  hope,  in  order  hereunto,  that  he  shall  go  through  the 
first  mile.  He  cannot  hope  that  he  shall  go  the  whole 
hundred  miles,  if  he  do  not  hope  he  shall  go  the  first.  So 
if  you  do  hope  you  shall  be  saved,  you  must  hope  that  you 
shall  do  things,  be  enabled  to  do  things,  that  are  necessary 
to  being  saved.  He  that  doth  not  hope  to  reach  a  place  but 
a  mile  ofl",  that  is  his  certain  and  direct  way  to  a  place  a 
hundred  miles  off",  and  there  is  no  other  way,  will  never 
make  one  step  at  all  towards  that  place.  And  this  is  your 
case,  when  God  hath  made  it  so  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  your  being  saved,  that  you  repent,  that  you  turn 
to  him,  and  come  into  union  with  his  Son,  and  deliver 
yourselves  up  to  him,  take  him  to  be  yours,  and  give  your- 
selves to  be  his ;  if  you  hope  not  you  shall  reach  these 
things,  your  hope  of  being  saved  will  be  a  mad  hope;  as 
his  must  be  a  mad  hope  that  he  shall  reach  his  hundred 
miles,  when  he  doth  not  hope  to  reach  the  first  mile,  when 
there  is  no  other  way  to  such  a  place  a  hundred  miles  off", 
but  by  that  a  mile  off.  And  therefore  this  hope  must  be 
fixed  and  kept  alive,  though  I  cannot  say  I  have  been 
brought  to  repentance  yet,  and  to  faith  in  the  Son  of  God, 
yet  I  hope  I  shall.  You  must  hope  first  for  such  a  thing. 
And  then, 

2.  Hope  that  it  shall  be  brought  about  by  a  divine  pow- 
er, for  otherwise,  (as  you  have  heard,)  you  are  not  to  hope 
for  it.  And  positively,  you  must  hope  for  it  in  this  way, 
and  no  other  way.  "  According  as  his  divine  power  hath 
given  us  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness ;  and 
given  to  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  that 
by  them  we  might  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature," 
(2  Peter  i.  3,  4.)  which  carries  all  this  in  it.  Here  must 
be  your  hope.  Such  things  have  not  been  wrought  and 
done  in  me  yet,  but  through  the  grace  of  God,  I  hope  that 
they  shall.     And, 

Direction  II.  Take  heed  that  defeatments  and  delays 
do  not  subvert  and  overthrow  in  you  this  hope.  Of  this 
there  is  the  greatest  imaginable  danger ;  and  these  two 
expressions  (defeatments  and  delays)  I  purposely  intend 
to  refer  to  two  sorts  of  persons,  who  may  have  their  differ- 
ent concerns  in  this  direction,  to  wit,  especially,  a  younger 
and  an  elder  sort. 

1.  A  younger  sort,  such  as  may  be  in  a  very  great  strug- 
gle between  strong  youthful  htsts,  and  strong  convictions, 
which  may  in  some  measure  have  taicen  hold  of  their  souls. 
This  is  sometimes  the  case,  discourses  that  I  have  had  with 
divers,  and  bill?  that  I  have  received  from  more,  do  assure 
me  that  this  is  a  case  that  requires  a  great  place  and  room 
in  our  consideration  and  discourse.  There  are  those  who 
now  and  then  (who  in  that  age  wherein  lust  and  concupis- 
cence have  greater  advantages  to  be  predominant)  are 
taken  hold  of  by  the  word,  and  it  strikes  conscience,  and 
gets  some  advantages  upon  them.    They  are  in  a  great  loss 


in  their  own  spirits.  Vicious  inclinations  are  strong;  con- 
viction upon  their  .spirits  hath  .some  strength  too.  It  may 
be,  some  such  have  found,  that  whereas  here  is  a  strug- 
gle, a  strong  earnest  struggle,  the  conquest  is  ea.sier  over 
conscience  than  over  inclination  :  it  is  an  easier  matter  to 
overcome  there;  they  easier  baffle  their  light  than  they 
can  their  lusts.  And  when  they  have  considered,  under 
the  power  of  conviction,  that  there  was  some  necessity 
upon  them  to  change  their  course,  it  may  be,  they  have 
come  to  some  resolution  upon  that  consideration,  that  they 
would  become  other  men;  that  ihej'  would  lead  ancther 
sort  of  life.  It  may  be,  the  next  temptation,  or  the  next 
insinuation  of  a  lewd,  idle  companion,  halh  proved  too 
hard  and  too  strong  for  them;  they  could  not  withstand  ; 
and  the  bonds  of  iniquities  have  held  them  faster  than  the 
bonds  of  their  vows,  and  covenants,  and  solemn  engage- 
ments, that  they  have  taken  upon  their  souls.  They  have 
broken  loose  from  these  bonds,  and  are  held  so  much  the 
faster  by  those  former  bonds  :  and  hereupon,  having  once 
found  themselves  at  liberty,  they  sell  them.selves  to  slavery, 
sell  themselves  to  do  evil ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  that  weis 
at  work  in  them,  is  receded  and  gone  ;  they  began  in  the 
Spirit,  they  have  ended  in  the  flesh.  There  are  now  no 
more  gales,  not  one  breath  of  that  Spirit  upon  their  spirits 
any  more.  A  hopeful  gale  they  had,  that  brought  them 
near  to  a  safe  harbour;  but  they  are,  all  on  a  sudden,  hur- 
ried back  again  to  a  raging  sea,  that  casts  up  nothing  but 
mire  and  dirt.  What  a  fearful  case  is  this  !  If  they  reflect 
upon  themselves,  they  will  be  ready  to  say.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  this  case  1  And  truly  if  any  one  should  say  to  me,  I 
should  return  the  question.  What  "will  you  do  in  this  case "? 
or  what  do  you  think  is  to  be  done  in  this  easel  Do  you 
think  there  is  no  hope  in  the  case  ?  Will  you  say  that  1  or 
if  there  is  to  be  any  hope,  what  shall  that  hope  be  of?  or 
what  are  you  to  hope  fori  Such  a  thing  I  would  consider 
and  debate  with  any  such  a  one.  Are  you  to  have  any  hope 
at  ain  Are  you  to  abandon  all  hope  1  Truly  that  is  not 
like  a  reasonable  creature  to  say  so,  that  you  are  to  aban- 
don all  hope,  while  you  are  j'et  on  this  side  hell,  and  infer- 
nal flames  have  not  yet  seized  you ;  you  are  not  to  put 
yourself  into  the  state  of  a  devil,  whilst  as  yet  God  hath 
not  put  you  into  that  state.  But  if  you  are  to  hope  at  all, 
what  are  you  to  hope  fori  Are  you  to  hope  that  God  will 
save  you  upon  other  terms  than  he  hath  declared  in  his 
Gospel  1  Are  you  to  hope  that  he  will  make  a  new  Gospel, 
to  comply  with  your  humour  and  lustful  inclination!  Are 
you  to  hope  for  thatl  That  certainly  were  the  maddest 
hope  that  ever  was  taken  up  by  any  one.  All  hope  you 
are  to  have  is,  that  if  you  have  any  apprehension  of  your 
case,  the  grieved  Spirit  may  return,  the  affronted,  resisted 
Spirit,  if  you  cry  for  its  return  ;  if  you  supplicate  as  for 
life,  that  Spirit  that  carries  all  the  treasures  of  Divine 
light,  and  life,  and  grace  in  it,  may  yet  return.  There 
have  been  instances  of  its  having  done  so. 

How  famous  is  the  story  that  we  meet  with  in  Church 
History,  concerning  that  vicious  young  man,  that  was  at 
first  reduced  by  the  ministry  of  the  apostle  John,  and 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  seriou.sness !  The  apostle, 
having  occasion  to  absent  himself  from  the  place  where  he 
Avas,  leaves  him  under  the  care  of  such  a  one,  charging 
him  with  his  soul  ;  "Look  (saith  he)  well  to  the  soul  of 
this  young  man."  After  the  apostle  was  gone,  the  young 
man  breaks  out  into  his  former  excesses  again,  and  herds 
himself  with  a  company  of  thieves  and  cut-throats.  The 
apostle  being  returned,  and  inquiring  after  him,  savin?. 
What  is  become  of  that  younsf  man  1  The  answer  that  was 
made  him  was.  He  is  dead,  dead  in  sin,  dead  in  wicked- 
ness again  :  much  like  the  usage  that  was  in  Pythasroras's 
school^where  if  any  had  been  in  that  school  of  virtue,  and 
made  some  proficiency  there  for  any  considerable  time, 
and  relapsed  into  vice,  they  were  solemnly  cast  out,  and  a 
coffin  was  brought  into  the'place  to  hold  a  funeral  for  them 
as  dead;  so  it  was  said  of  this  young  man,  he  was  dead. 
But  the  apostle  makes  inquiry  after  him,  and  finds  him 
out,  brings  him  to  his  feet,  takes  hold  of  him,  down  he 
falls,  and  by  the  power  of  prayer  and  holy  counsel,  be  was 
effectually  reduced,  and  brought  back  a?ain. 

So  it  may  yet  be  with  some  .such  horrid  decliners  and 
backsliders  "from  the  ways  of  God.  If  they  apprehend 
whither  they  are  going,  whither  their  way  leads  them,  and 
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cry  for  the  returning  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  for  life,  as  appre- 
hending themselves  lost  if  he  return  not,  there  is  yet  hope 
in  this  case.  And  it  is  by  no  means  in  the  world  to  be 
thought  of,  that  such  are  to  abandon  all  hope ;  for  that  is 
to  make  devils  of  themselves  above  ground,  and  to  create 
to  themselves  a  present  hell  on  this  side  hell.  You  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  Gospel  while  you  are  on  this  side 
of  the  infernal  regions  ;  and  it  is  a  Gospel  of  grace,  crying 
to  you.  Return, — return.  These  are  they  to  whom  I  had 
reference  in  that  word  defeats ;  do  not  let  j'our  hope  be 
destroyed  by  the  defeats  you  have  met  with.     But  then, 

2.  There  is  another  sort  that  I  had  a  more  distinct  refer- 
ence to  in  my  thoughts,  in  using  the  word  delays,  in  this 
direction.  Take  heed  lest  defeatments  and  delays  destroy 
your  hope.  Now  that  of  delays  I  meant  in  reference  to 
such  as  have  sat  long  under  the  Gospel,  even  to  a  grown 
age,  and  never  have  found  any  good  effect  by  it ;  it  hath 
wrought  no  change,  made  no  impression.  There  may  be 
many  such,  that  were  never  vicious  persons  at  all,  never 
grossly  vicious ;  but  then  they  have  lived  in  a  place  where 
some  exercises  of  religion  were  a  fashionable  thing.  They 
have  had  religion  enough  to  carry  them  to  a  sermon  on  the 
Lord's  day  in  some  Christian  assembly,  and  perhaps  to 
engage  in  somewhat  of  family  duties ;  perhaps  so,  but  they 
have  sat  with  mere  formality  the  greatest  part  of  a  life- 
time, under  the  Gospel,  and  never  felt  any  real  good  by  it, 
never  expected  any,  never  designed  any;  but  come  to  a 
church,  or  a  meeting-house,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two 
with  the  rest,  in  solemn  attendances  upon  the  worship  of 
God,  and  never  look  afier  it  more,  (it  may  be,)  till  the  week 
come  about  again.  All  their  business  is  driving  designs  for 
this  earth;  "  They  mind  earthly  things,"  as  the  apostle's 
character  is  of  them,  of  whom  also  he  saith,  "  their  end  is 
destruction,"  Phil.  iii.  18,  19.  What  it  was  to  have  their 
souls  turned  to  God,  to  come  to  a  solemn  closure  with 
Christ  as  their  Redeemer  and  Lord,  or  to  exercise  them- 
selves unto  inward  heart-godliness  in  any  kind,  they  know 
not  what  belongs  to  it.  It  may  be,  they  are  just  and  up- 
right in  their  dealings  with  those  with  whom  they  have  to 
do ;  and  they  reckon  that  their  justice  towards  men  must 
expiate  all  their  injustice  towards  God,  their  neglect  of 
him,  their  slighting  him,  their  casting  him  out  of  their 
thoughts,  out  of  their  fear,  and  out  of  their  desires. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  sad  case,  that  a  man  should 
have  lived  all  his  days  under  the  Gospel,  and  it  hath  never 
made  any  impression  on  him  as  yet:  the  Spirit  of  God  hath 
not  as  yet  sensibly  breathed,  so  as,  at  least,  to  beget  any 
permanent  and  abiding  effect;  here  hath  been  a  long  de- 
ferring, a  long  delaying  of  taking  hold  of  these  souls  to 
purpose ;  and  it  may  be,  now  their  long  delay  may  make 
such  persons  think,  No,  there  is  no  change  to  be  hoped  for, 
nothing  to  be  expected,  none  to  be  looked  for;  I  have  sat 
so  long,  so  many  years,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty,  (it  may  be,) 
forty  years,  under  the  Gospel,  under  such  a  ministry,  and 
never  hath  there  been  any  such  effect  wrought  upon  me, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  ever  will. 

Oh !  take  heed,  lest  the  having  any  such  work  upon  you 
deferred  so  long,  do  destroy  hope  that  ever  such  work  shall 
be  done;  for  then  again,  all  is  lost  if  you  be  hopeless;  if 
there  be  not  a  vital  hope  and  expectation,  from  time  to 
time,  in  such  and  sach  a  word,  that  some  good  may  be 
done  in  my  soul,  that  I  may  hear  somewhat  that  I  may 
feel,  that  the  word  may  yet  drop  that  may  have  life  in  it, 
that  may  have  power  in  it.  If  you  do  not  hope  for  this,  if 
you  do  not  expect  such  a  thing,  you  are,  as  much  as  you 
can,  putting  yourselves  quite  out  of  the  way  of  beingsaved, 
or  having  the  reasonable  hope  of  it;  for  still  I  must  say, 
you  are  not  to  expect  a  new  Gospel,  that  God  will  save  you 
without  those  necessary  pre-requisites  to  salvation,  withoiu 
repentance,  without  faith,  without  conversion,  and  without 
sanctification.     And  theiefore  in  the  last  place. 

Direction  13.  That  which  I  would  lastly  add,  by  way 
of  direction  to  this  sort  of  persons,  is,  that  you  would  see 
to  it,  that  though  hope  in  these  cases  must  not  be  thrown 
away,  that  yet  it  be  qualified  with  such  concomitants  as 
are  proper  and  suitable  in  such  a  case.  They  are  such  as 
these;  I  will  but  name  them,  that  the  next  time  my  dis- 
course may  directly  respect  the  other  case,  that  of  perse- 
verance. 

1.  Prayer.     Your   hope  in  such  a  case  as  this   must 


always  be  accompanied  with  prayer.  It  must  be  praymg, 
supplicating  hope.  It  is  suitable  to  your  case,  if  you  hope 
to  pray;  and  never  hope  without  prayer.  When  we  are 
exhorted  to  take  to  ourselves  the  "  helmet,"  which  we  are 
told  "  is  the  hope  of  salvation,"  it  is  presently  subjoined, 
"  praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication,"  Eph. 
vi.  17.  with  1  Cor.  v.  8.  These  must  be  conjunct ;  if  we 
hope,  we  must  continue  to  pray.  Give  yourselves  to  prayer, 
to  all  prayer  and  supplication,  otherwise  we  do  (as  much 
as  possible)  blast  all  our  hope,  and  it  can  never  be  a 
helmet  to  us ;  it  will  betray  our  head,  not  cover  it,  not  pro- 
tect it. 

2.  Deej)  humility.  Join  deep  humility  with  your  hope. 
Let  it  be  humble  hope.  Such  a  one  should  "put  his 
mouth  in  the  dust,  if  there  might  be  any  hope,"  Lam.  iii. 
29.     And, 

3.  Self-loathing.  Join  with  it  self-loathing,  self-abhor- 
rence; not  only  of  yourselves  as  mean  creatures,  but  as 
vile  and  odious;  and  yet  hope,  join  hope  with  that  self- 
abasing  temper,  self-loathing  of  the  publican :  then  will 
your  sense  be,  (as  his,)  "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner," 
who  it  is  said  at  last  went  away  justified  and  accepted.  If 
you  be  fair  in  your  own  eyes,  if  your  sense  be  that  of  the 
Laodicean  church,  "I  am  rich,  and  increased  in  goods, 
and  have  need  of  nothing,  and  do  not  know  that  you  are 
wretched,  and  miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked;"  you  have 
no  place  in  you  for  that  hope  that  will  do  you  any  good ; 
but  such  self-reviling  thoughts,  "  If  I  were  perfect,  yet 
would  I  not  know  my  own  soul,  I  would  despise  my  life  ;" 
how  well  doth  hope  do  in  such  a  tempered  spirit  as  this ! 
How  suitable  a  soil  is  this  for  that  heavenly  hope  to  grow 
and  flourish  in  !    And, 

4.  Watchfulness.  Join  to  your  hope  watchfulness  and 
vigilancy.  Watchfulness  may  respect  both  God  and  your- 
selves. Watchfulness  respecting  God  is  exercised  in  con- 
tinual looking  towards  him;  when  shall  that  happy  time 
come  1  when  shall  any  beam  of  light  descend  1  when  shall 
any  influence  of  grace  flow  in  1  Watchfulness  respecting 
yotirselves  is  exercised  in  watching  over  a  treacherous 
heart ;  and  know,  that  whenever  you  are  to  design  such  a 
thing,  as  your  own  salvation,  and  so  accordingly  to  hope 
for  it,  a  main,  and  principal,  and  immediate  object  of  your 
hope  must  be,  that  you  shall  be  saved  from  yourselves ; 
and  thereupon  indeed,  it  is  a  most  self-contradicting  hope, 
to  hope  I  shall  be  saved,  without  hoping  that  sin  shall  be 
overcome.  I  shall  gain  the  conquest  at  last  over  predomi- 
nating corrupt  inclinations,  whether  more  grossly  sepsual 
ones,  or  whether  avaricious  ones,  or  ambitious  ones,  and 
the  like;  for  do  not  you  know,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  therefore  his  name  of  Jesus,  a  Saviour,  because  he 
was  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins:  and  do  you  think 
you  shall  be  saved,  without  being  saved  from  yourselves, 
your  sinful  selves  1  This  is  to  hope  you  shall  be  saved 
without  salvation ;  this  is  to  hope  with  such  a  hope,  as 
wherewith  you  shall  tear  a  thing  from  itself,  to  hope  you 
shall  be  saved  without  being  saved.  If  ever  you  are  to  be 
saved,  you  are  to  be  saved  from  yourselves;  and  therefore, 
yourselves  are  to  be  the  great  object  of  your  watchfulness, 
your  continual  vigilancy;  watching  over  yourselves,  as 
your  worst  and  most  dangerous  enemy.  I  am  to  fear  hell 
from  myself,  death  from  myself,  a  curse  from  myself;  and 
lest  I  be  a  continual  spring  of  all  misery  and  wo  to  myself, 
there  must  be  a  continual  watchfulness  over  ourselves,  to 
repress  all  ebullitions  of  corrupt  nature  at  the  first.  Oh 
this  lustful  heart !  this  proud  heart !  this  ambitious  heart ! 
this  sensual  heart !  A  severe  self-inspection  into,  and  watch- 
fulness over  ourselves,  is  that  which  must  be  in  conjunction 
with  hope.  Watch  and  hope,  be  sober  and  hope  to  the  end. 
That  spiritual  sobriety  carries  vigilancy  in  it,  a  continual 
watchfulness  over  yourselves.     And  again, 

5.  Patience.  This  hope  must  be  accompanied  with  pa- 
tience. Doth  not  the  context  tell  you  so"?  "  We  are  saved 
by  hope,  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope :  but  if  we  hope 
for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it." 
God  is  not  bound  to  your  time,  he  hath  not  come  in  yet; 
suppose  he  do  not  strike  that  stroke  upon  your  heart  this 
day,  that  is  necessary  to  your  being  saved.  Why  hope  that 
he"  will  the  next  day,  or  the  next  after  that:  "  If  we  hope 
for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it." 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth  at  the  doors,"  that  waiteth 
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at  the  posts  of  wisdom's  gates  ;  "  for  he  that  findeth  me, 
findelh  life,  and  shall  obtain  favour  from  the  Lord,"  Prov. 
viii.  34.  35.  I  liave  not  met  with  him  that' is  to  be  the 
life  of  my  soul  yet ;  but  I  will  wait,  I  will  miss  no  oppor- 
tunity, I  will  be  always  at  the  posts  of  wisdom's  door,  I 
may  find  him  at  last,  who  will  be  the  life  of  ray  soul;  and 
there  all  my  hopes  and  all  my  concernments  are  involved 
and  wrapt  up  together.     And  in  the  last  place, 

6.  Diligence.  You  must  join  diligence  with  hope ;  an 
industrious,  laborious  diligence.  It  must  be  a  working, 
operative  hope,  like  that  of  the  husbandman,  who  plough- 
eth  in  hope,  and  soweth  in  hope,  that  he  may  be  partaker 
of  his  hope,  as  the  apostle's  allusion  is  ;  so  must  you,  as 
to  this  spiritual  husbandry  in  which  you  must  be  engaged, 
you  must  strive  in  hope,  and  labour  in  hope.  And  if 
yours  be  not  a  hope  that  will  put  you  upon  striving  and 
labouring,  it  is  a  dead  hope,  a  useless  hope;  and  such  as 
can  contribute  nothing  to  your  salvation.  And  so  I  have 
done  with  those  directions  that  are  requisite  as  to  the  for- 
mer sort,  the  unregenerate  and  unconverted  ;  the  next  will 
respect  the  other  sort,  and  their  case,  to  wit,  that  of  con- 
verts, so  as  to  influence  their  perseverance  unto  salvation 
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Rom.  viii.  24. 
We  are  saved  by  hope. 

The  order  of  discourse  upon  this  subject  hath  brought 
xie  now  at  length  to  say  somewhat,  by  way  of  direc- 
tion, to  those,  who,  being  regenerate,  and  turned  to  God, 
are  on  their  way  towards  him.  That  the  principle  of  hope, 
which  doth  more  especially  belong  to  their  regenerate  state, 
may  be  improved  by  them,  to  their  cheerful  and  more  com- 
fortable progress  through  the  whole  of  their  course  and  way 
to  their  end.  We  having  spoken  by  way  of  direction  jo  a 
former  sort,  and  to  a  former  case,  to  wit,  to  direct  how 
hope  may  be  improved,  in  order  to  conversion  and  rege- 
neration itself:  nor  am  I  solicitous,  that  the  course  I  have 
taken  upon  this  subject  hath  obliged  me  to  be  long  upon 
it;  for  I  both  consider  the  great  importance  of  the  subject, 
which  I  cannot  but  know,  as  you,  any  of  you,  maj',  and 
must,  when  you  seriously  bethink  yourselves  of  it.  And 
also,  I  know  not  that  any  have  purposely  and  designedly 
treated  upon  this  subject ;  that  is,  to  show  the  necessary 
influence  of  hope  upon  the  whole  business  of  a  Christian's 
life,  from  first  to  last,  from  the  beginning  of  it  till  it  end  in 
eternal  life. 

I  shall  repeal  nothing  of  what  hath  been  said  by  way  of 
direction,  in  reference  to  the  former  case,  to  wit,  to  persons 
yet  unregenerate,  what  improvement  is  to  be  made  of  hope 
in  order  to  their  regeneration,  and  their  being  born  of  God; 
to  which  nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  ii  would  never 
be,  but  as  even  then  they  begin  to  have  hope  God-ward. 
But  my  present  and  remaining  business  is  to  show  the 
continual  influence  that  hope  may  be  improved  unto  for  a 
Christian's  progress,  to  help  on  those  that  are  regenerate, 
and  born  to  God,  in  their  way  to  him.  That  so,  upon  the 
whole  matter,  you  may  see  the  new  creature,  it  is  from 
first  to  last  a  creature  (as  it  were)  made  up  of  hope  ;  its 
very  make  and  constitution  are  suited  to  the  state  which 
it  is  successively  made  for.  In  this  present  state,  while  its 
great  supports  do  lie  in  unseen  and  expected  good  things, 
there  cannot  but  be  a  continual  exercise  of  hope  necessary 
from  first  to  last;  but  in  the  other  state,  hope  naturally 
turns  into  joy;  when  the  things  that  were  before  matter  of 
expectation,  are  now  come  to  be  the  matter  of  actual  frui- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  its  make  and  frame  suit  it  to  the 
present  state  of  its  case.  That  whereas,  such  as  were  be- 
fore strangers  and  aliens  to  God,  in  a  stale  of  apostacy  from 
him,  they  begin  to  be  prompted  and  stirred  up  to  look  after 
God ;  as  soon  as  any  such  instinct  is  put  into  them,  it  is 
put  into  them  in  a  way  of  hope. 

God  hath  a  design  in  hand  to  restore  and  recover  apos- 
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tate  creatures ;  saith  the  soul,  I  own  myself  to  be  such  a 
one;  I  am  miserable,  and  lost  for  ever,  if  I  do  not  return 
to  God,  and  if  Gud  accept  me  not.  I  have  hope  I  shall: 
I  have  hope  he  will.  And  so  the  .soul  is  (as  it  were)  be- 
gotten to  God,  even  by  the  power  of  hope  ;  and  being  re- 
conciled, the  great  remaining  expectation  is,ofbeingsaved, 
of  being  brought  to  a  safe  and  happy  stale  at  last.  Hope 
runs  through  the  cour.se  of  such  a  converted,  regenerate 
soul,  even  to  the  attainment  of  its  end,  which  is  actual 
salvation. 

And  M'hereas  the  Gospel  is  the  great  and  stated  means 
by  which  souls  are  both  begotten  unto  God,  and  enabled 
to  adhere  and  cleave  to  him,  even  to  the  end ;  where  that 
Gospel  hath  long  been,  there  is  great  reason  to  think  that 
God  hath  much  such  work  to  do;  man3'^such  blessed  effecis 
to  bring  about  upon  souLs ;  and  that  much  such  work  is 
done ;  that  with  us,  God  hath  touched  many  souls,  turned 
many  hearts,  implan'ed  that  new  and  divine  principle  in 
many,  that  will  certainly  end  at  last  in  eternal  life  It  is  not 
to  be  thought  (or  at  least  one  would  be  very  loth  to  think 
or  imagine  such  a  thing)  that  a  bright  and  blissful  heaven 
should  have  been  opened  among  us,  so  long,  so  continu- 
ally, by  the  Gospel,  whose  design  it  is  to  bring  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light,  that  we,  amidst  all  the  impurities,  and 
darkness,  and  wretchedness,  of  this  our  present  state, 
should  have  such  a  glorious  prospect  given  us,  and  set  be- 
fore our  eyes;  heaven  opened  in  all  the  glories  of  it ;  (as  in 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  it  is;)  and  that  we, 
after  all  this,  should  agree  in  it  as  our  common  ser/se  and 
sentiment,  that  il  is  better  always  to  dwell  in  this  dun- 
geon, so  as  to  have  no  aspirings,  no  hope,  directed  upwnrd, 
towards  that  glorious  slate  of  things  ;  one  would  be  loth 
(I  say)  to  admit  such  an  apprehension  as  this;  that  this 
should  be  our  common  sentiment,  that  it  is  better  to  dwell 
in  a  dungeon  always,  than  amidst  all  that  divine  light  and 
glory  above,  whither  we  are  called,  and  whereupon  the 
hope  of  our  calling  doth  finally  terminate ;  yea,  and  though 
we  know  that  dungeon  is  to  fall  upon  us  ere  it  be  long, 
and  that  they  who  have  atTected  that  dwelling,  must  cer- 
tainly be  overwhelmed  with  its  ruin.  It  is  meet  for  us  to 
judge  that  there  are  sundry,  whose  souls  God  hath,  by  the 
power  of  his  Gospel  animated  by  his  Spirit,  possessed  with 
another  sense. 

And  if  there  be  many  such,  or  any  such,  that  are  look- 
ing higher,  that  have  their  expectations  and  hopes  placed 
upon  some  other  .sorts  of  things,  things  of  a  higher  excel- 
lency and  value  than  this  lower  creation  can  afford;  the 
greatest  care  imaginable  then  must  be  had,  that  their  hope 
be  kept  alive  in  strength  and  vigour;  if  it  fail,  if  it  should 
languish,  if  it  were  possible  it  should,  and  it  were  ever  so 
certain,  that  it  should  never  expire  and  fail ;  yet  means 
mu.st  be  used,  that  it  may  not ;  but  (I  say)  if  it  should 
fail,  (and  the  dread  ought  "to  be  upon  our  .spirits,  that  it 
may  not  fail,  that  it  may  never  fail,)  then  are  such  poor 
creatures  ingulfed  again,  sunk  in,  and  swallowed  up  by 
the  spirit  of  this  world ;  and  so  exposed,  and  left  to  be 
involved  with  it  in  its  fearful  ruin.  That  it  maj'  not  be  so, 
and  because  it  shall  not  be  so  with  those  that  do  peculiarly 
belong  to  God,  and  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  be- 
gotten to  the  eternal  heavenly  inheritance,  all  endeavours 
must  be  used  that  hope  maybe  preserved  and  kept  alive  in 
them.  An  din  order  to  it, pray  take  these  following  directions. 

Direction  \.  See  that  your  spirits  be  deeply  and  seriously 
engaged,  and  taken  up  in  the  meditation  of  that  glorious 
state  of  things  which  j^ou  profess  finally  to  hope  for,  and 
which  you  expect  sbould  be  your  eternal  state.  See  (I 
say)  that  your  spirits  be  deeply  exercised  in  \he  meditaiion 
of  that  glorious  state  of  things.  The  way  to  keep  ht)pe 
alive,  is  to  keep  its  glorious,  blessed  object  in  view.  The 
hope  of  the  greatest  things  imaginable  can  never  live,  or  be 
influential  in  any  of  us,  if  we  do  not  preserve  the  remem- 
brance, and  have  not  theactual  thoughts  o<them.  If  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  the  habit  of  hof)e  yet  left,  it  will  be  a 
lansjuishing  thing,  and  afford  us  no  .>;upport :  it  will  be  as 
dead  within  us,  if  we  have  not  frequent  views  of  that  glori- 
ous object  of  it ;  if  we  do  not  look  towards  that  object,  take 
il  in  its  comprehension,  and  compass  even  the  whole  state 
of  things,  that  we  expect  and  hope  for  as  our  final  emd 
eternal  state. 
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I  pray,  let  us  labour,  not  only  to  realize  but  to  fami- 
liarize to  ourselves  the  unseen  world.  Ii  is  a  shame  that 
we  should  be  called  Christians,  and  that  our  thoughts 
should  be  taken  up  chiefly,  and  principally,  about  things 
that  are  seen.  Christian  hope  lies  beyond  and  above 
those  things  ;  we  forfeit  our  names  while  we  confine  our 
thoughts  so  much  to  that  which  is  present  and  sensible. 
If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  as  Christians, 
we  make  ourselves  the  most  miserable  of  creatures  ;  we 
are  made  up  of  contradictions,  we  are  in  a  continual  war 
with  ourselves,  we  do  not  act  and  carry  so  consistently 
with  ourselves  as  other  men  do,  who  do  not  pretend  to 
Christianity  ;  we  are  more  miserable  than  they. 

And,  that  I  may  the  more  fruitfully  enlarge  upon  this, 
as  that  without  our  hope  is  a  languid  and  insignificant 
thing,  and  in  a  direct  way  to  be  reduced  to  nothing ;  let 
me  desire  you  to  give  compass  and  scope  to  your  thoughts 
about  the  invisible  world,  and  the  expected  state  of  things, 
which  is  to  be  the  great  and  final  object  of  your  hope. 
The  context,  which  hath  so  immediate  reference  thereunto, 
would  afford  you  very  great  help  for  the  managing  and 
directing  your  thoushts  in  the  contemplation  of  the  invisi- 
ble state.  You  see  it  is  spoken  of  a  little  before  the  text, 
under  the  notion  of  glory  ;  aglorious  state,  a  state  of  glory. 
"  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  is  to  be  reveal- 
ed in  us,"  verse  18.  And  that  glory  is  spoken  of  under 
the  notion  of  an  inheritance.  They  that  are  the  regene- 
rate sons  of  God,  and  now  actually  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  begot  them  unto  God ; 
they  that  are  so  children,  are  also  heirs,  "  heirs  of  God,  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ,"  verse  17.  "  That  after  having  suf- 
fered awhile  with  him,  they  may  be  also  glorified  together 
with  him."  As  to  the  invisible  world,  (that  happy  part 
of  it,  where  "the  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ,"  have  their  eternal  concernments  lying,)  that  happy 
part  of  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  region  of  glory,  all  glory. 
And  that  you  may  give  latitude  and  scope  to  your  thoughts 
about  this,  which  is  the  very  hope  of  your  calling,  the  final 
hope  of  it,  I  pray  consider  such  things  as  these  more  par- 
ticularly concerning  it.  Considerations  to  enforce  this 
first  direction. 

1.  Contemplate  the  vast  amplitude  of  that  glorious  re- 
gion, where  you  (if  you  be  regenerate,  and  born  of  God, 
and  heirs  of  the  celestial  kingdom)  are  to  have  your  ever- 
lasting abode.  Think  (I  say)  seriously  and  often  of  the 
vast  amplitude  of  it,  that  you  may  give  scope  and  room  to 
your  thoughts;  it  is  mean  to  be  confined  in  our  apprehen- 
sions of  things  to  this  little  spot  of  our  earth,  wherein  we 
breathe;  think  if  you  were  ascending  from  it,  if  you  were 
ascended  but  a  little  way,  into  how  vastly  larger  and 
more  spacious  and  roomy  a  region  do  you  come  but  by  a 
little  ascent !  but  if  you  were  ascended  as  high  as  our  vor- 
tex, as  the  utmost  confines  of  this  vortex  of  ours,  to  which 
this'earth,  and  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  other  planets  do 
belong;  how  inconsiderable  a  point  is  all  this  earth,  in 
comparison  of  that  vortex  to  which  all  these  do  belong  1 
But  if  you  were  beyond  that,  beyond  that  circuit  and  those 
confines  within  which  all  this  planetary  region  is  limited  ; 
then  how  vastly  spacious  are  all  the  supernal  heavens 
above  the  regions  in  which  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  other 
planets,  do  move  !  So  as  we  are  even  lost  in  the  thoughts 
whither  we  should  then  go :  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  so 
lost. 

And  to  consider  how  despicable  a  nothing  this  earth  of 
ours  is  in  comparison  ;  so  as  it  may  be  lost,  it  maybe  con- 
sumed, and  burnt  up,  and  that  it  is  an  insignificant  thing 
to  the  universe  ;  no  more  than  the  burning  of  one  single 
little  cottage  would  be  in  a  vast  empire,  containing  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces  as  Ahasuerus's  did; 
one  that  is  an  heir  of  heaven,  and  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
zaints  in  light,  when  bethinks  of  the  burning  of  this  world, 
may  say.  What  is  it  to  me  1  my  concernments  lie  not  here, 
it  is  a  despicable,  inconsiderable  trifle;  it  is  no  more  loss 
to  the  creation  and  no  more  loss  to  me,  than  the  dropping 
of  a  hair,  one  single  hair.  Labour  to  aggrandize  to  your- 
selves so  much  as  this  comes  to,  of  the  object  of  your  hope ; 
to  wit,  to  consider  the  vast  amplitude  of  the  region  of 
glory;  we  must  think  with  ourselves,  that  as  to  what  doth 
jnore  subside  in  this  creation  is  baser  and  meaner  fitter  for 


baser  and  meaner  inhabitants ;  it  is  but  a  very  little,  incon- 
siderable part,  incomparison  of  the  ample  and  spacious 
regions  of  the  incircling  heavens  above,  that  seem  all  ap- 
propriated to  the  heirs  of  the  eternal  kingdom.    And  then, 

2.  When  you  are  laying  before  your  eyes  the  object  of 
your  hope,  that  that  maybe  lively  and  strong  in  you; 
consider  too  the  numero^is  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  glorious  regions,  or,  to  speak  collectively,  of  that 
region  of  glory.  It  is  true,  in  this  little  inconsiderable 
world  of  ours,  we  find  the  inhabitants  are  generally  very 
numerous ;  (as  there  will  be  more  occasion  to  speak  bye 
and  bye  ;)  but,  alas,  what  is  this  little  perishable  thing,  (this 
world  of  ours,)  to  the  universe?  And  it  is  a  very  unrea- 
sonable foolish  thought  to  thinkthe  noblerparts  of  thecrea- 
tion  of  God  to  be  less  destitute  of  inhabitants  than  our 
earth  is.  Do  but  turn  up  a  clod  of  earth,  and  you  see 
every  little  clod  inhabited  with  somewhat  or  other  that 
hath  life  in  it,  little  insects  and  ajiimalcula  Ihat  have  life  in 
them.  It  is  a  foolish  thought  to  think  that  the  nobler  parts 
of  the  creation  of  God  should  be  less  full  of  inhabitants, 
though  still  meaner  the  nearer  this  earth ;  but  if  you 
ascend  higher,  you  are  to  suppose  all  filled  with  living  in- 
habitants; and  (as  we  have  reason  to  apprehend)  with 
creatures  innocent  and  upright  with  God,  angel-like  crea- 
tures. 

It  is  true  many  angels  fell,  many,  if  you  consider  them 
abstractedly  ;  but  take  them  comparatively,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  but  that  they  were  a  very  small  part  of  the 
host  of  heaven,  in  comparison  with  them  that  stood,  and 
retained  their  integrity  ;  and  if  the  upper  regions  be  re- 
plenished with  innocent  creatures,  full  of  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  who  stand  in  absolute 
devotedness  to  him  ;  then  you  must  consider  the  blessed 
society,  the  society  of  the  blessed,  to  be  a  most  numerous 
thing.  The  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the 
spirits  of  men  made  perfect;  so  that  the  angels  that  have 
fallen,  and  the  apostate  sons  of  men  that  shall  not  be  re- 
covered, and  that  finally  persist  in  enmity  against  all  the 
methods  of  reconciliation,  though  they  will  be  numerous, 
3''et  a  little  inconsiderable  number  they  must  be,  in  compa- 
rison of  all  those  glorious  creatures  that  inhabit  the  more 
noble  parts  of  God's  creation  :  and  it  would  make  a  man's 
hope  revive,  and  spring,  and  flourish  mightily  in  him,  to 
think  of  being  ere  long  one  of  that  vast  and  numerous  as- 
sembly, that  blessed  glorious  assembly,  the  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  the  .spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect.    And, 

3.  Consider,  again,  the  high  and  admirable  perfection  of 
the.se  blessed  creatures,  of  whom  you  are  to  be  one;  their 
bodily  perfections,  (which  are  not  nothing,)  and  their  men- 
tal spiritual  perfections,  which  are  incomparably  more,  are 
to  be  considered.  As  to  the  former,  the  words  immediately 
foregoing  the  text,  do  directly  cast  back  our  thoughts  upon 
them,  upon  those  perfections  that  are  more  properly  corpo- 
real, and  that  belong  to  the  body:  not  only  they,  (that  is, 
the  rest  of  the  creation,)  but  ourselves  also,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan 
within  ourselves,  waiting  (which  carries  hope  in  it  as  you 
do  well  know)  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of 
our  bodies ;  for  we  are  saved  by  hope.  We  that  now 
dwell  in  these  bodies  so  cumbersome,  so  tiresome,  that  are 
such  an  annoyance  to  us,  and  so  great  a  depression  tons; 
we  are  hoping,  hoping  for  a  time  and  state  of  things  when 
these  bodies  are  to  have  an  entire,  complete  redemption 
from  every  thing  which  is  gravanimous  and  burthensome  to 
them,  and  by  which  they  are  gravanimous  to  our  spirits,  to 
ourselves ;  and  it  is  by  the  hope  of  this,  that  we  are  saved. 
Here  we  are  depressed  and  sunk  very  low;  these  bodies 
are  prisons  and  dungeons  to  us;  they  are  so,  but  we  are 
saved  by  that  hope  of  the  day  of  our  redemption ;  the  re- 
demption of  our  bodies,  which  is  also  the  day  of  our  adop- 
tion, or  solemn  adoption. 

I  have  told  you  upon  this  occasion  formerly,  of  a  double 
adoption  among  the  Romans,  private  and  public.  It  is  the 
public  adoption  that  is  here  referred  to.  In  the  private, 
every  good  soul  is  adopted  when  it  is  regenerate ;  but  the 
public  adoption,  or  the  mnnifestation  of  the  sons  of  God, 
(as  it  is  afterwards  called,)  it  is  referred  unto  that  day  when 
all  are  to  be  visibly  invested  with  their  glorious  bodies, 
conformed  to  the  glorious  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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To  have  such  an  agility  of  body  as  that  it  shall  never  be 
a  dug ;  such  refined  spirits  that  will  never  cloud  our 
thoughts,  that  will  never  obstruct  the  notions  of  the  soul. 
And  that  shall  be,  with  respect  of  aptitude  to  speedy  mo- 
tion, so  little  cumbersome,  that,  as  Austin's  celebrated  ex- 
pression is,  iibi  voluerit  animus,  ibi  protinus  erit  corpus  ; 
'A'heresoever  the  mind  wills  or  wishes  to  be,  there  the  body 
shall  be  in  a  moment.  Its  motions,  and  (for  ought  we 
know)  its  texture,  (as  that  of  the  sun-beams,)  gliding  as 
quick  as  a  thought,  this  way  or  that ;  and  (for  ought  we 
know)  as  fine  -,  it  being  very  easy  to  make  the  grossest 
earth  as  fine  as  the  purest  ether,  to  him  that  made  all  things 
out  of  nothing;  and  since  chemistry  performs  a  great  deal 
this  way  by  human  art,  much  more  may  divine. 

So  as  that  these  bodies  that  we  are  afterwards  to  inhabit, 
are  said  to  be  from  heaven,  the  terrestrial  to  be  all  gone ; 
for  in  this  we  groan,  "  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon 
with  our  house  that  is  from  heaven,"  2  Cor.  v.  2.  All  of 
a  piece  with  heaven,  contempered  unto  heaven,  the  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle,  changed  into  such  a  one. 

2.  And  it  is  very  material,  and  seems  to  be  glanced  at  in 
that  which  is  said  by  our  Saviour;  "  The  righteous  shall 
shme  as  the  sun,  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,"  Matt, 
xiii.  43.  The  sun  in  the  firmament  is  (as  it  v/ere)  the  re- 
semblance of  a  glorified  body,  and  how  near  it  may  be  of 
the  same  materials  we  cannot  tell,  all  our  earlh  being  re- 
fined mto  so  pure  and  celestial  a  matter.     And, 

3.  And  then,  if  you  consider  again  the  spiritual  and 
mental  perfections  (which  is  incomparably  a  great  thing)  of 
the  happy  members  of  this  glorious,  blessed,  numerous 
society.  There  you  must  understand  his  knowledge  in 
perfection,  his  holiness  in  perfection,  and  his  love  in  perfec- 
tion. It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  this  subject,  I  could 
slay  to  dilate  upon  every  one;  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
think  of  the  matter  of  our  own  hope  in  this:  I  hope  to  be 
one  of  them,  I  hope  to  be  such  a  creature,  inhabiting  such 
a  mind,  in  such  a  body,  to  be  one  of  those  Isangdoi,  (as 
the}'-  are  called,)  angel's  fellows,  equal  to  the  angels  of  God  : 
Oh  !  that  we  should  have  sucli  things  as  these  in  view,  and 
obvious  to  our  thoughts,  and  yet  have  no  thoughts  about 
them,  or  few  thoughts  about  them  !  Live  with  minds  (as  it 
were)  confined  to  this  earth,  and  continually  grovelling  in 
the  dust  of  it!  This  is  mean,  this  is  dishonourable  to  our 
Father,  who  hath  begotten  us  to  a  lively  hope  of  a  glorious 
inheritance ;  and  it  is  most  injurious  to  ourselves.  To 
think  that  I  shall  have  a  mind,  a  spirit,  ere  it  be  long,  (as 
mean  and  abject  a  thing  as  I  now  am,)  all  (as  it  were) 
composed  and  made  up  of  knowledge,  and  of  purity,  and 
of  love  ;  what  a  glorious  thing  is  that !  And  that  I  shall 
have  a  spirit  inhabiting  a  body,  (since  I  was  made  to  join 
with  a  body,)  that  shall  be  no  hinderance,  no  burthensome 
thing  to  me,  no  tedious,  irksome  companion  to  ail  eternity. 
And  again, 

4.  Consider  about  this  state,  the  universal  harmony  that 
must  hereupon  be  in  all  this  glorious,  blessed  society,  as 
vastly  numerous  and  extensive  as  it  is  through  the  spa- 
cious heavens,  those  regions  of  light  and  bliss-,  come 
wherever  one  will,  the  same  order  universally  obtaining 
every  where ;  all  animated  by  one  and  the  same  spirit ; 
for  they  "that  sow  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap 
life  everlasting,"  Gal.  vi.  8.  That  immense  almighty 
Spirit  (as  the  living  creature  in  the  wheels)  acting  in  every 
mind,  be  they  ever  .so  numerous,  and  never  so  vastly  ex- 
tended through  the  regions  of  light  and  bliss  ;  all  ever- 
lastingly under  the  dominion  of  the  same  blessed,  almigh- 
ty, and  omnipresent  Spirit;  .so  that  there  is  here  among 
them,  wheresoever  they  be,  not  one  dissentient  thought ; 
all  have  the  same  sentiment,  the  same  mind,  the  same  in- 
clination, and  all  centre  in  one  and  the  same  design  :  no 
jarring,  no  iisagreernent,  no  darkness,  no  obscurity,  no 
error,  muca  more  no  animosity,  having  the  least  place  in 
any  member  of  that  glorious  society.     And  again, 

5.  Consider  the  glorious  visible  residence  of  our  great 
Redeemer  among  them,  who  can  render  liimself  every 
where  present,  and  every  where  appearing  in  conspicuous 
glory.  How  grateful  and  entertaining  a  thought  must  that 
be  to  them,  who  love  our  Lord  Je.-^us  Christ  in  sincerity, 
Jhat  they  are  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord,  when  that  happy 
season  comes,  that  the  Lord  descends  with  a  shout,  with 
the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  God  ;  and  the 


dead  in  Christ  are  first  raised  and  caught  up  into  the  clouds, 
and  do  meet  their  Redeemer  in  the  air,  then  are  they  ever 
with  the  Lord,  (1  Thess.  iv.  16,  IT.)  never  out  of  his  com- 
pany, though  their  company  be  so  vastly  numerous  and 
great;  for  he  is  the  head  of  all  principalities  and  powers, 
the  head  of  all  things  to  the  church  ;  and  yet  he  must  be 
every  where  present  to  every  one,  for  they  are  all  to  be  ever 
with  the  Lord.  And  when  so  much  is  plainly  enough  ex- 
pressed and  declared  to  us,  we  need  never  trouble  ourselves 
to  think  how  it  shall  1^;  he  that  we  know  to  have  done  so 
great  things  already,  can  easily  add  to  this  all  the  rest; 
make  himself  present  to  those  vastly  numerous,  innume- 
rable myriads  of  glorious  creatures,  that  do  every  where 
delight  in  his  presence,  and  cannot  but  externally  do  so. 

And  to  this  also,  the  context  here  refers  us,  still  leading 
us  to  the  final  object  of  our  hope  ;  they  are  to  be  the  heirs 
of  the  eternal  glory,  as  their  inheritance  ;  they  are  to  be 
"joint  heirs  with  Christ,"  they  are  to  inherit  with  Christ, 
"and,  after  having  suffered  with  him,  are  to  be  glorified 
together  with  him,"  verse  17;  after  we  have  suffered  awhile.; 
he  and  we  having  been  suffering  together,  he  and  we  shall 
be  glorified  together.  And  to  the  same  purpose  is  that 
admirable  contexture  of  discourse,  2  Cor.  v.  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chapter  to  the  8th  verse;  but  I  cannot  stay 
to  run  it  over  with  you.  Take  notice,  I  pray  you,  what  j'oii 
find  there,  in  that  8th  verse;  we  are  confident,  (saiih  he,) 
and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  (this  terres- 
trial body,)  not  any  body  at  all  not  altogether  to  be  un- 
clothed, but  to  be  clothed  upon;  this  terrestrial  body  being 
reformed,  refined,  clarified  into  another  thing:  for  that  body 
we  are  now  in,  this  terrestrial  body,  we  covet  rather  to  be 
absent  from  it,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  According 
to  that,  Phil.  i.  23.  I  desire  rather  to  be  "  dissolved  and 
be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."  We  are  to  be  in  his 
presence,  and  to  have  him  present  among  us,  as  soon  as 
we  are  loose  from  this  base,  mean  thing,  tliis  vile  body  tiiat 
we  are  now  linked  and  clogged  with.  And  the  expressions 
are  very  observable,  that  are  used  in  the  mentioned  place, 
2  Cor.  V.  The  words  used,  signify  to  be  peopled  with,  or 
unpeopled  or  dispeopled  from.  The  expression  of  being 
present  with  the  Lord,  doth  intimate  the  Lord  our  blesf^ed 
Redeemer  to  be  the  head,  the  president  of  that  dispeopled 
.sort  of  people,  whose  dwelling  is  not  with  flesh;  the)' do 
not  inhabit  and  dwell  in  such  bodies  as  tho.se  are,  in  which 
we  now  dwell ;  and  I  long  (saith  he)  to  lie  di.speopled 
from  this  bodily  .sort  of  people;  and  to  be  taken  into  the 
communion  of  that  people  that  ducll  cut  ot  such  bodies 
with  the  Lord;  to  be  peopled  M'lih  tliat  people,  of  which 
he  is  the  immediate,  visible,  gorioushead;  there  I  long 
to  be.  I  would  fain  be  absent  from  this  body.  I  desire  it 
rather,  I  choose  it  as  a  more  desirable  thing,  to  be  dis- 
peopled from  this  bodied  sortof  peopic;  and  to  be  peopled 
with  them,  to  make  one  amongst  them,  who  do  people  the 
glorious  regions  above,  which  are  peopled  with  another 
sort  of  inhabitants,  and  with  them  do  1  co.vet  and  hojpe  to 
dwell,  and  long  to  dwell.     And  ihtn, 

6.  Consider  too  the  Divine  presence  universally  replen- 
ishing all,  for  in  that  everlasting  state  God  is  himself  tobe 
immediately  all  in  all;  and  so  all  to  be  universally  trans- 
formed into  the  image  of  that  bright  glory,  which  shines 
upon  them  from  his  blessed  face,  and  all  to  inlrabit  that 
one  and  the  same  Divine  presence,  where  there  is  fulness 
of  joy,  and  where  there  are  "pleasures  for  evermore," 
Psalm  xvi.  last  verse.  Oh!  for  such  mean  creatures  as 
we,  to  have  such  a  thing  in  hope,  to  make  one  in  that  glo- 
rious, celestial  community,  among  whom,  the  blessed  eter- 
nal God  shall,  by  immediate  communication,  be  all  in  all 
to  every  one  !  Every  sotil  as  full  of  God  as  it  can  hold,  and 
be  made  capable  of  beholding  unspeakably  more,  than  we 
can  now  so  much  as  conceive  of;  for  the  design  is  in  our 
present  slate,  (and  very  much  by  the  influence  of  hope.) 
here  to  have  us  refining,  and  be  made  more  capacious  and 
larger  vessels  of  g'lory.  They  that  are  to  be  vessels  of 
mercv  first,  are  to  he  vessels  of  glory  afterwards;  here 
they  are  to  be  <rradnal!y  greatcned  and  "enlarged,  (and  very 
much  bv  the  influence  of  hope,")  in  order  to  their  being 
more  receptive  vessels,  that  they  may  hold  more,  and  be 
capable  of  larger  and  fuller  communications  from  that 
immense  fulness,  that  filleth  all  in  all.     And  hereupon, 

7.  Consider  the  high  satisfaction  that  everv  one  of  those 
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blessed  creatures  must  have  in  himself,  for  there  is  to  be  a 
glory  revealed  in  uf-  (as  a  little  above  the  text.)  The 
context  is  full  of  acf  ounts  of  the  final  object  of  our  hopes, 
and  gives  us  frequent  occasion  to  consider  what  it  imports, 
and  carries  with  i. ;  "  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
that  sliStV  he  revealed  in  us."  Every  one  of  these  glorious 
creatines  is  to  be  glorious  within.  As  it  is  said  of  the 
king's  daughter,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  "  She  is  all  glorious 
within,"  Psalm  xlv.  "She  will  be  perfectly  so;  for  he 
gave  himself  for  his  church,  to  sanctify  it  and  to  cleanse 
it,  and  to  present  it  a  glorious  church,  without  spot,  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,"  Ephes.  v.  25,  26,  27.  And 
sanctification  is  implied  to  be  the  very  beginning  of  that 
glory,  the  foundation  of  it.  That  glory  consists  in  perfect 
sanctification.  He  gave  himself  for  it,  to  sanctify  and 
make  it  a  glorious  church  ;  every  one  of  it  is  then  a  glo- 
1  ious  creature,  and  eternally  glorious,  by  glory  revealed 
in  the  Divine  image  shining  in  him,  in  perfect  and  con- 
summate glory.  That  image  which  stands  all  in  know- 
ledge, an  i  holiness,  in  the  greatest  amiableness,  loveli- 
ness, and  love  that  is  possible. 

How  infinitely  satisfying  must  such  a  one's  own  frame, 
and  the  complexion  and  temper  of  his  own  mind,  be  to 
himself,  when,  through  a  boundless  and  immense  eternity, 
one  shall  never  have  occasion  to  reflect  upon  one  disor- 
derly thought,  or  say  I  wish  that  thought  had  never  been 
thought ;  never  have  occasion  to  reflect  upon  one  irregular 
wish  !  Oh !  the  holy  order  and  rectitude  that  will  be 
within,  when  every  faculty  and  every  power  shall  be  un- 
der ihe  dominion  of  that  Almighty  Spirit  of  Divine  light 
and  grace  ;  when  it  shall  be  as  impossible  to  be  the  author 
of  one  wrong  or  misplaced  thought,  as  it  would  be  to  any 
of  us  to  be  the  author  of  another  world,  of  a  world  that 
should  be  excentrical  to  this  !  What  a  satisfaction  is  this, 
and  must  be,  when  a  person  shall  so  everlastingly  agree 
with  himself,  as  to  have  no  war  within  him,  nothing  of  re- 
luctation,  nothing  of  contrariety,  against  what  he  knows  to 
be  equal,  and  congruous,  and  fit,  and  comely:  but  every 
thing  just  as  it  should  be.     And  then,  thereupon, 

8.  The  mighty  complacency  that  such  must  take  in  one 
another;  the  everlasting  complacencies  that  they  must 
take  in  one  another,  when  they  are  all  alike,  not  equal ;  it 
is  plain  enough  there  will  be  different  orders  ;  but  all  alike, 
all  of  one  mind,  all  of  one  sentiment,  all  conspiring  in  one 
and  the  same  design.     And  then  consider, 

9.  The  pleasantness  of  their  perpetual  work,  wherein 
they  are  all  to  be  united  ;  to  wit,  joyful  and  everlasting 
adoration:  every  one  pleased  with  another,  upon  this  ac- 
count that  he  knows  him  to  be  pleased  with  exalting  God 
and  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever;  when  every  one  knows 
his  fellow  to  have  the  same  pleasure  that  he  hath  in  pros- 
tration, in  falling  down  before  the  throne,  in  ascribing  all 
praise,  and  dominion,  and  glory,  to  him  that  lives  for  ever 
and  ever;  the  eternal  Godhead,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 
When  the  comeliness  and  equity  of  the  thing  recommends 
itself  so  fully  to  every  mind,  and  all  agree  in  one  sense, 
"  Worthy  art  thou,  O  Lord,  to  receive  blessing,  and  power, 
and  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  all  say  Amen,  all 
proclaim  their  joyful  amen.  The  vast  and  spacious  hea- 
vens continually  resounding  with  this  sort  of  melody,  all 
giving  their  joyful,  grateful  amens,  to  one  and  the  same 
thing.  And  this  eternity  goes  on,  never  wearisome,  never 
grievous;  because  all  this  employment,  and  the  exercise,  is 
so  suitable  to  the  complexion  of  every  one's  mind,  none 
can  ever  disagree  to  it,  and  all  things  do  conspire  and  con- 
cur to  make  these  associates  in  bliss,  and  glory,  and  ado- 
raticB  the  most  grateful  company  to  one  another.  We 
expti/ence  something  what  pleasure  and  sweetness  there 
is  in  conversing  with  such  as  are  wise,  and  learned,  and 
good,  when  these  things  are  in  conjunction;  but  when 
they  are  in  perfection,  in  absolute  perfection,  oh,  the 
pleasure  that  will  be  taken  in  being  associated  with  such 
ones !    Lastly, 

10.  The  perfect  assurances  that  all  have  of  the  perpetuity 
of  their  state,  and  that  there  .shall  never  be  an  end  of  it. 
"  The  light  afflictions  that  are  but  for  a  moment  work  out 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory ;" 
it  can  never  lose  its  weight ;  there  will  be  no  detraction,  no 
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diminution  from  it,  to  eternity.  Therefore  there  is  an  im- 
possibility, an  utter  impossibility,  that  ever  there  should  be 
a  cessation. 

And  tliat  is  one  direction  to  this  purpo.se,  to  keep  alive 
this  hope,  contemplate  much,  and  as  distinctly,  and  with 
as  clear  and  formed  thoughts  as  you  can,  the  glorious  ob- 
ject of  it,  the  final  and  eternal  state  ;  and  be  ashamed  of 
having  such  things  in  view,  and  of  having  so  few,  so  unfre- 
quent,  and  dull,  and  sluggish  thoughts  about  such  things. 


SERMON  XXVI.* 

Rom.  vii.  24. 
We  are  saved  by  h&pe. 

But  now  go  on  with  the  further  directions  that  are  to  be 
given  for  the  mentioned  end. 

Direction  2.  That  we  compare  with  that  expected  hea- 
venly state  the  present  state  wherein  we  are  ;  and  with  the 
blessedness  of  the  one,  the  wretchedness  of  the  other.  For 
if  there  be  any  ground  for  a  better  hope,  there  is  nothing 
more  likely  to  awaken  it,  (supposing  we  have  such  a  ground 
before  our  eyes,)  than  to  have  our  spirits  effectually  stung 
with  the  sense  of  the  present  evils  wherewith  we  are  beset, 
and  with  which  we  are  continually  infested.  If  we  like 
our  present  state  well,  there  is  no  place  for  hope,  no  room 
for  it,  or  if  it  can  have  any  place,  it  can  have  no  effect ; 
it  will  be  a  very  faint,  languishing  hope,  that  we  shall  have 
for  another  state,  if  we  are  very  well  pleased  with  that 
wherein  we  are  already;  and  therefore,  as  to  our  present 
state,  we  should  bethink  ourselves,  and  consider,  whether, 
having  such  a  future  one  in  view  as  hath  been  represented 
alread}^,  as  the  ultimate,  final  object  of  our  hope,  we  have 
reason  to  take  up  with  that  wherein  we  already  are. 

And  this  we  are  manifestly  led  to  by  the  context,  which, 
when  the  text  tells  us,  "  We  are  saved  by  hope,"  doth 
conjunctly  tell  us,  what  the  present  state  of  our  case  is,  in 
a  two-fold  respect ;  in  respect  of  this  world,  in  which  we 
live  ;  and  in  respect  of  these  bodies,  to  which  we  are  now 
confined.  The  former  whereof  draws  our  thoughts  to  con- 
sider the  remoter  evils  which  do  beset  us;  and  the  latter, 
those  nearer  and  more  pressing  evils  which  are  closely  and 
continually  urgent  upon  us 

1.  In  reference  to  the  state  of  this  world,  can  we  think 
it  a  covetable  thing,  long  to  continue  in  such  a  world  as 
this,  when  we  have  any  ground  in  view,  of  a  better  hope, 
or  the  object  of  a  better,  represented  to  us  1  See  how  the 
state  of  the  world  is  represented  in  what  goes  before,  and 
which  the  text  refers  unto,  that  is,  the  creature  (this  inferior 
creation  it  must  mean)  is  all  subjected  unto  vanity,  and  is 
all  groaning  under  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  travail- 
ing in  pain  together,  until  now.  This  being  the  case  in 
this  respect,  saith  the  apostle,  "  We  are  saved  by  hope." 
We  are  here  ingulfed  in  a  world  of  miseries  and  sorrows; 
and  all  things  round  about,  they  are  (as  it  were)  in  one 
degree  or  another,  under  a  pressure  and  languor;  do  not 
we  behold  the  creation  drooping  1  This  lower  world  in 
which  we  are,  may  be  seen  (as  it  were)  hanging  the  head, 
that  a  languishment  is  upon  all  things,  the  shadow  of 
death  hovering  over  all  in  every  part,  and  yet  subjected 
unto  this  state  in  hope ;  hope  being  in  reference  to  the  in- 
animate or  irrational  part  to  be  understood  but  objectively. 
It  is  subjected  to  this  state  of  things,  but  in  hope  ;  there 
being  a  prospect  that  it  shall  be  redeemed,  shall  be  re- 
covered, so  as  to  partake  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God,  who.se  manifestation  doth  approach.  Now,  when 
all  this  world  is  hoping  for  a  better  state  of  things,  shall 
not  we  hope  1  We  that  have  received  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  as  it  afterwards  follows;  or  whatl  is  impurity, 
misery,  and  wretchedness,  become  so  much  our  element, 
that  we  are  content  to  live  .still  there,  whilst  all  things  are 
(as  it  were)  expressing  a  sense  round  about  us,  groaning 
and  travailing;  and  we  pleased,  we  only  plea.sed,  to  remain 
in  such  a  state  as  this  is"?  But  to  look  upon  the  state  of 
things  in  this  world  more  particularly, 
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(1.)  We  find  it  replenished  with  inhabitants,  oi'erwhom 
Satan  hath  universal  dominion;  he  is  called  the  god  ol' 
this  world,  (ihe  usurpins^  god  of  it,)  the  "  spirit  that  works 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience,"  2  Cor.  iv.  G. 
and  Eph.  ii.  begmning  ;  as  you  know  the  Scripture  speaks 
in  those  places  I  refer  unto.  This  is  that  which  puis  the 
world  into  paroxysms  every  where;  it  is  under  the  power 
of  the  great  destro3^er,  the  Abaddon,  the  Apollyon,  he 
whose  business  it  is  to  destroy,  to  tear  all  to  pieces,  as 
much  as  in  him  is.     And  hence,  by  consequence, 

(2.)  We  find  this  world  to  be  replenished  with  inhabit- 
ants full  of  atheism,  and  enmity  against  their  Sovereign, 
and  rightlul  Lord.  AH  aflfecting  to  be  without  God  in  the 
world.     And, 

(3.)  They  are  full  of  all  unrighteousness,  malignity,  de- 
ceit, envy,  wrath,  as  experience  shows,  from  age  to  age, 
and  from  generation  to  generation;  and  never  more  than 
in  this  age.  A  world  replenished  with  inhabitants,  that 
are  tearing  one  another  to  pieces  every  where,  as  they  can 
have  opportunity ;  such  an  account  as  is  given  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  world,  (Rom.  i.  latter  end,)  how  exactly 
doth  it  suit  the  present  state  of  things  1  and  indeed,  the 
ordinary  state,  more  or  less,  in  all  times  and  ages !  And 
again, 

(4.)  They  are  still  more  liable  to  disturbance  from  it, 
who  would  have  least  to  do  with  it ;  to  wit,  those  that  are 
most  intent  upon  wickedness,  every  where  are  most  mis- 
chievous to  them  who  have  any  savour  or  impression  of 
goodness  upon  them,  so  that  it  is  to  them  that  are  such  a 
very  hell.  It  is  to  themselves  very  much  their  own  ele- 
ment. The  world  is  such  as  they  make  it  themselves,  and 
m  very  great  part  afiect  to  have  it;  but  to  them  that  have 
received  an  impression  from  above,  and  are  begotten  with 
a  principle  that  suited  them  to  be  inhabitants  of  another 
world,  it  is  of  all  others  most  troublesome,  mischievous, 
and  disquieting  to  them;  and  therefore,  they  of  all  others 
have  much  the  more  reason  to  be  weary  of  it,  and  to  che- 
rish the  hope  (when  they  have  any  ground  for  it)  of  being 
in  a  better  state,  a  better  world,  ere  it  be  long.  And  if  we 
lastly  consider, 

(5.)  The  dreadful  ruin  that  will  befal  this  world,  in  the 
tract  of  time,  and  before  a  perfectly  good  state  can  obtain 
or  have  any  place  ;  how  much  soever  things  may  be  better 
in  the  mean  time;  yet  there  is  a  universal  ruin  to  be  be- 
fore there  can  be  a  perfect  and  thorough  restoration.  And 
the  world  is  groaning,  and  travailing  in  pangs,  and  will 
be  more  or  less  so,  even  to  that  end,  that  consummation  of 
things,  that  day,  when  all  is  to  be  (as  it  were)  purged  with 
fire,  "  and  pass  away  with  a  great  noise."  "  When  the 
heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  as  a  scroll,  (these  lower  hea- 
vens,) and  (he  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the 
earth,  with  all  things  therein,  be  consumed  and  burnt  up," 
2  Peter  iii.  Notwithstanding  all  such  ruin,  we  look  "  for 
a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  ;"  according  to  God's  own 
promise,  we  look  for  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  anew 
universe  (as  it  were)  composed  and  inade  up  of  heaven 
and  earth,  wherein  righteousness  shall  dwell.  Now  the 
wretched  state  of  things,  in  the  mean  time,  should  might- 
ily sublimate,  and  heighten,  and  invigorate  the  hope  of 
that  glorious  state,  that  is  to  be  expected  afterwards.  And 
then,  if  we  consider, 

2.  The  nearer  and  more  closely  pressing  evils  that  are 
upon  us,  as  we  are  in  such  bodies  as  these  we  do  now  in- 
habit and  dwell  in,  even  that  should  mightily  enliven 
hope,  and  put  it  upon  a  more  vigorous  exercise,  for  those 
are  the  evils  that  we  are  stung  with  continually;  and  to 
these  we  find  there  is  a  more  immediate  reference,  in 
what  goe«  before  the  text,  not  only  they,  (the  rest  of  the  cre- 
ation which  are,  by  an  elegant  rhetorical  prosopopeia,  re- 
presented as  having  sense, "and  having  hope;  a  sense  of  the 
present  evils,  and  a  hope  of  a  better  state,  not  only  thev.) 
"  butwe  ourselves  also,  (verse  23.)  who  have  received  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Spirit;  even  we  ourselves,  groan  within 
ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption  ;  to  wit,  the  redemption 
of  our  bodies;  for  we  are  saved  by  hope."  These  are  the 
next  following  words :  not  only  they,  not  the  rest  of  the 
creation  only;  but  we  ourselves  also,  (much  more,  it  must 
be  understood,)  who  have  received  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  do  groan,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  that  is,  the  ma- 
nifestation of  the  sons  of  God,  mentioned  before  in  the  19th 


verse,  when  our  adoption  shall  be  declared,  when  the  sons 
of  God  shall  look  like  themselves,  and  like  their  Father, 
whereas  now  tliey  look  very  unlike  him.  It  is  as  if  the 
apostle  had  said.  Do  you  think  they  shall  always  dwell  so 
meanly  as  now  they  do"?  No;  they  are  waiting  for  the 
adoption.  What  is  that  ?  To  wit.  the  redemption  of  the 
body ;  the  time  when  their  bodies  shall  be  redeemed  from 
under  all  the  evils  by  which  they  are  now,  continually, 
from  time  to  time,  infested,  and  by  which  they  are  debased, 
and  made  mean,  and  vile,  as  they  are  called  "vile  bodies," 
(Phil.  iii.  28.)  or  the  bodies  of  our  humiliation.  As  if  he 
should  have  said.  What "?  Do  you  think  that  the  sons  of 
God,  when  they  are  manifested,  and  declared  to  be  his 
sons,  shall  dwell  so  meanly  as  now  they  do,  in  such  cot- 
tages as  these,  such  vile  bodies  as  these  1  No  ;  we  groac 
within  ourselves,  (under  the  present  pressures,  while  we 
are  in  these  bodies,)  waiting  for  the  adoption  ;  to  wit,  the 
redemption  of  our  bodies  from  under  all  those  evils  tha; 
make  them  so  mean  and  inglorious  things,  and  so  unsuit- 
able to  the  state  of  the  sons  of  God.  And  if  we  consider 
those  nearer  evils,  which  partly  we  suffer  in  these  bodies, 
that  is,  whereof  they  are  the  immediatesubjects,  and  which 
partly  we  suffer  by  our  being  in  them,  they  ought  to  have 
that  pungency  with  them  to  our  sense,  as  to  awaken  hope 
in  us,  if  there  be  any  such  thing,  and  if  we  have  any 
ground  of  it  in  view. 

1.  For  the  former  sort  of  these  evils,  which  we  suffer  in 
these  bodies,  to  wit,  which  they  themselves  are  the  imme- 
diate subjects  of;  truly,  while  we  have  the  prospect  of  a 
better  state  than  that,  and  the  hope  of  it  in  view,  it  is  mean, 
and  vile,  and  unworthy,  not  to  have  that  hope  of  it  live, 
and  be  often  excited  and  raised  up  in  us.  For  what  infirm 
things  are  these  bodies  !  How  much  infirmity  do  they  suf- 
fer in  themselves !  How  are  these  earthly  tabernacles  shat- 
tered from  day  to  day  1  Shaken  with  agues,  burnt  with 
fevers,  drowned  with  dropsies,  harrassed  and  torn  in 
pieces  with  stones,  stranguries,  colics,  and  such  kind  of 
painful  diseases !  Though  these  are  lesser  things,  they 
are  not  nothing.  The  sons  of  God  are  to  wait  in  hope, 
and  with  groans,  (groans  full  of  hope,  not  of  despair,)  for 
the  adoption;  that  is,  the  redemption  of  these  bodies;  and 
are  in  great  part  to  be  saved  by  this  hope ;  it  is  the  hope  of 
a  better  state  even  in  this  respect,  which  must  draw  us  off 
from  the  present  bodily  state. 

What  we  feel  is  not  enough,  if  we  do  not  hope  too  ;  for 
though  we  feel  very  great  grievances  and  pressures  in 
these  bodies,  which  they  themselves  are  the  immediate 
subjects  of;  yet,  notwithstanding,  we  are  so  much  natu 
rally  in  love  "with  this  flesh,  and  this  bodily  state,  that  we 
shall  rather  endure  all  this,  than  change,  if  we  have  not  a 
better  hope  in  view;  if  our  souls  be  not  erected  and  raised 
up  within  us,  to  consider,  What !  I  was  not  made  for  an 
eternal  inhabitation  in  such  a  body  as  this  ;  and  though  I 
am  to  be  patient  of  an  abode  in  it,  I  must  not  be  fond  of  it ; 
I  must  endure  it,  but  not  take  pleasure  in  it,  when  1  know 
it  belongs  to  me  as  an  inheritance;  and  as  I  am  an  adopt- 
ed one,  one  of  God's  sons,  to  be  otherwise  provided  for,  in 
point  of  habitation,  hereafter.  "  We  know,  that  if  this 
earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  were  di.-isolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens  ;"  and  therefore  "we  groan  within  ourselves, 
not  to  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon."  They  are  not  so 
much  groans  of  sense,  as  of  hope :  though  they  are  exci- 
ted, and  raised  by  sense  at  first,  they  are  heightened  and 
improved  by  hope.  If  it  were  not  for  hope,  we  .<hould 
groan  like  beasts  under  such  a  burden  ;  but  when  we  have 
so  great  hope  in  view  before  us,  that  doth  quite  change  the 
nature  of  these  groans,  and  maketh  them,  not  only  ration- 
al, but  holy  ones ;  groans  of  men,  and  groans  of  saints,  to 
wit,  for  such  a  bodily  state,  or  such  a  state,  as  to  these  bo- 
dies, as  wherein  we  shall  be  more  capable  of  serving  and 
enjoying  the  blessed  God  for  ever,  the  great  object  of  our 
worship  and  hope.     But  then, 

2.  For  the  evils  which  we  suffer  by  our  being  in  these 
bodies,  they  are  of  a  far  higher  nature  than  those  that  we 
suffer  imm'ediatelv  in  them^  or  whereof  they  are  the  imme- 
diate subjects  theinselves.  How  mighty  an  influence  hath 
the  very  temper  of  these  bodies  upon  our  minds,  to  per- 
vert, corrupt,  and  deprave  them,  to  bring  in  upon  us,  and 
to  continue  and  renew  from  time  to  time  in  us,  whatsoever 
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is  most  pernicious  and  prejudicial  to  the  nature,  and  the 
proper  and  the  genuine  operations  of  an  intelligent,  im- 
mortal spirit.     For, 

(1.)  It  is  by  our  being  in  these  bodies,  that  our  minds 
are  diverted  from  those  noble  employments  and  exercises, 
wherein  we  should  be  continually  taken  up  about  higher 
things;  these  very  bodily  senses,  which  let  in  divine  light 
and  glory  upon  us,  let  in  vanity,  and  befool  and  betray  us 
from  day  to  day ;  so  that  we  have  cause  to  complain,  (as  a 
worthy  person  whom  I  knew  did,)  Oh !  how  are  we  deaf- 
ened by  these  ears  of  ours !  and  how  are  we  blinded  by 
these  eyes  of  ours  !  that  we  cannot  hear  the  voice  of  God 
calling  us  to  heaven,  to  his  eternal  kingdom  and  glory; 
that  we  cannot  behold  the  divine  light  that  shines  through 
all  things !  How  are  we,  by  these  very  senses  of  ours, 
made  insensible,  may  we  truly  say  !  To  our  very  tastes, 
the  best  and  most  valuable  things  are  rendered  tasteless, 
and  without  savour  and  relish  to  us.  This  is  what  we  do 
immediately  owe  to  these  very  bodies,  and  our  bodily 
abode,  our  being  confined  for  this  time  to  these  bodies. 
And  again, 

(2.)  Not  only  are  our  minds  diverted,  but  darkened  by 
an  influence  from  these  very  bodies,  in  very  great  mea- 
sure, so  as  that  all  our  apprehension  of  things,  which  are 
of  a  spiritual  and  divine  nature,  they  have  a  terrene  tinc- 
ture upon  them;  our  thoughts  are  gross,  our  conceptions 
are  carnal,  they  smell  and  savour  of  the  earth  in  which 
we  dwell,  and  which  makes  up  our  house  and  habitation 
for  us,  encloseth  these  intelligent,  immortal  spirits  of  ours. 
While  it  encloses  them,  it  imparts  a  terrene  tincture  to 
them,  and  makes  all  our  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  things 
gross,  earthly,  and  carnal,  like  themselves,  in  which  these 
souls  of  ours  are  rather  indeed  prisoners  than  inhabitants. 
And, 

(3.)  Hence  it  is  also,  that  our  affections  become  alien- 
ated from  divine  and  spiritual  things,  and  in  so  great  a 
measure,  dead  to  them.  The  things  of  this  earth  we  can 
savour,  bodily  things  we  can  affect,  we  can  love  them,  we 
can  desire  them,  we  can  delight  in  them  ;  but  things  that 
are  of  a  divine  and  heavenly  nature,  towards  these  we  are 
all  dead.  A  total  death  passeth,  and  binds  every  affection 
of  our  souls,  till  divine  grace  comes  to  show  what  miracles 
it  can  work.  Saith  God,  I  can  make  a  clod  of  clay  love 
me,  I  can  put  the  tincture  of  heaven  even  upon  earth  itself. 
Till  (I  say)  a  divine,  almighty  power  be  exerted,  every 
thing  that  is  of  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  nature  will  be  dis- 
afiected  perpetually  by  us.  I  can  taste  no  sweetness  in  any 
such  thing,  might  the  poor  soul  be  forced  to  say,  even  from 
its  own  continual  experience,  and  often  renewed  trials  of 
itself.  They  that  are  after  the  flesh,  will  only  savour  the 
things  of  the  flesh,  and  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit:  and  it 
is  only  the  exertion  of  almighty  power,  by  the  Divine  Spi- 
rit, that  gives  victory  to  our  spirits,  so  as  that  they  shall 
not  be  ahvays  under  the  dominion  of  the  fleshly  principle  ; 
where  these  spirits  coine  to  recover  their  own  dominion, 
where  light,  and  reason,  and  judgment  come  to  be  effica- 
cious, and  to  have  their  proper  power  and  government  re- 
stored. 

It  is  by  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Almighty  Spirit,  that 
any  are  regenerated  into  this  state,  otherwise  we  should  be 
mere  compositions  of  flesh,  and  nothing  else,  as  is  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  state  of  unregenerate  men,  com- 
pared with  the  state  that  they  are  brought  into  by  regene- 
ration. "  That  Avhich  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh,"  (speak- 
ing of  whole  human  nature,)  it  is  but  flesh ;  "  but  that  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit,"  John  iii.  6.  There  is  no- 
thing in  us  (as  it  were)  that  doth  deserve  the  name  of  .spi- 
rit, till  such  time  as  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  comes  to  be  exerted,  and  put  forth  in  us :  that,  in- 
deed, will  create  something  in  us  that  is  fit  to  be  called 
spirit.  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit :"  there 
is  spirit  producing,  and  spirit  produced  ;  otherwise,  and  not 
till  then,  a  man  deserves  to  be  called  nothing  but  a  lump 
of  flesh,  and  so  towards  things  that  are  .spiritual  and  divine 
there  is  no  inclination  at  all.     But  then, 

(4.)  There  is  strong  and  unitivepropension  in  these  souls 
of  ours,  and  by  their  abode  in  this  flesh,  to  those  things 
that  are  terrene  and  carnal,  of  a  nature  like  their  own.  And 
that  completes  the  wretchedness  of  our  case,  that  to  all 
things  that  are  most  suitable  to  us,  we  are  dead ;  but  to 


those  that  are  most  unsuitable,  and  furthest  beneath  us,  to 
them  only  we  live,  to  them  we  are  alive  ;  and  it  is  amira- 
culous  work  of  Divine  power  and  grace  to  make  it  be 
otherwise  with  us,  while  we  are  in  these  bodies.  This  is 
that  which  is  certainly  to  be  considered  by  us  with  the  bit- 
terest regret.  Have  I  that  affection  in  my  nature,  that  is 
capable  of  being  placed  upon  God,  upon  heaven,  and  upon 
unseen  glory  1  And  what  1  is  it  drawn  down  by  this  bodi- 
ly abode,  and  union  with  this  body,  to  terrene  and  earthly 
things  1  Into  what  agonies  should  it  put  us  to  think  ot 
this  1  Have  I  that  love  in  my  nature,  that  is  capable  of 
uniting  to  my  highest  and  best  good,  and  instead  of  that, 
doth  it  only  unite  me  with  a  clod,  with  a  piece  of  clay, 
with  this  base  and  impure  earth  1  How  unsufferable  a 
thing,  how  little  to  be  borne  by  them,  who  understand 
themselves,  to  be  born  of  God !  and  who,  though  they  are 
to  live  awhile  in  these  bodies,  yet  it  is  but  a  life  ihat  ho- 
vers continually  upon  the  shadow  of  death,  a  kind  of  dy- 
ing life,  they  are  (as  it  were)  between  death  and  life.  Life 
there  is,  and  that  life,  if  it  be,  or  wherever  it  is,  will  com- 
mence, will  be  eternal  life  at  length.  But  in  what  a  faint 
image,  in  the  mean  time,  and  in  what  a  continual  strug- 
gle, so  that  there  is  always  reason  for  those  outcries,  "Oh, 
wretched  men  that  we  are !  who  shall  deliver  us  from  the 
body  of  this  death  V  That  pathetical  self-bemoaning  of 
the  apostle  suits  our  common  case,  though  we  have  not 
that  sense  of  it  that  he  expresseth,  Rom.  vii.  24. 

Now  mark  the  connexion.  What  we  have  hinted  to  us 
of  this  sad  present  state  of  our  case,  doth  immediately  pre- 
cede here.  We  are  groaning  with  the  rest  of  a  groaning 
world,  that  are  all  in  travailing  pangs,  being  subjected  in 
hope  unto  vanity,  and  corruption,  and  bondage.  "We  also 
that  hav^e  received  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  we  are 
groaning  too,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  "  waiting  for  the 
adoption,  the  redemption  of  the  body,"  when  we  shall  dwell 
like  the  children  of  God.  It  is  our  consideration  of  the 
wretchedness  of  our  present  case,  in  these  respects,  that 
must  awaken  hope  in  us,  and  make  the  exercise  of  it  more 
lively  and  vigorous :  that  the  being  gradually  habituated  to 
so  low,  and  mean,  and  abject  a  state  as  this  is,  may  not 
quite  sink  us,  as  it  must  do,  if  hope  be  not  kept  alive,  and 
maintained  in  us ;  a  hope,  that  though  things  are  in  these 
respects  very  sad  and  grievous,  yet  they  shall  be  better ;  the 
case  shall  be  mended  ;  we  shall  be  in  a  better  world,  and 
in  better  bodies  than  these  are;  bodies  that  shall  have 
more  favourable  influences  upon  intelligent  minds  and  im- 
mortal spirits,  or  less  noxiousness  than  these  bodies  have. 

That  is  the  second  direction ;  with  the  representation 
which  we  have  of  the  heavenly  state,  let  us  consider  and 
inspect  the  wretchedness  of  our  present  state  on  earth,  as 
we  dwell  in  this  lower  world,  and  as  we  dwell  in  such 
bodies  as  these  that  we  now  inhabit.     And, 

Direction  3.  That  this  hope  may  be  cherished,  and  kept 
alive  in  us,  to  our  actual  salvation,  let  us  carefully  avoid 
unsuitable  and  unscriptural,  horrid  thoughts  of  God,  upon 
whom  this  hope  of  ours  must  terminate.  Nothing  will  so 
depress  and  stifle  this  hope,  upon  the  influence  whereof  so 
much  depends,  as  to  have  black,  and  dark,  and  horrid 
thoughts  of  God,  beyond  and  contrary  to  what  his  own  re- 
presentation of  himself  in  his  word  gives  ground  for.  Now 
nothing  is  more  natural  than, 

1.  For  persons  that  are  yet  altogether  in  their  sins,  im- 
pure creatures  throughout,  to  represent  to  themselves  an 
impure  deity.     Nor  again, 

2.  Is  there  any  thing  more  natural,  when  souls  begin  to 
be  a  little  awakened,  and  stirred  to  mind  their  own  con- 
cernments, than  to  entertain  and  admit  thoughts  of  a  hor- 
rid and  dreadful  being,  which  they  put  the  name  of  God 
upon,  and  which  (as  they  know  God  is  to  be  the  object  of 
their  worship)  they  clothe  with  such  apprehensions  of  him, 
as  makes  their  worship  savour  of  nothing  else  but  a  kind 
of  dread,  that  always  possesses  their  spirits,  so  as  that  they 
worship  only  like  slaves;  not  like  the  children  of  God,  not 
like  his  sons,  but  as  those  that  are  afraid  of  a  tormenting 
lash  perpetually;  that  are  allured  by  no  love,  no  goodness, 
no  kindness,  no  apprehension  of  his  love.  And  nothing 
doth  more  directly  tend  to  destroy  the  hope  that  should  be 
in  us,  and  whereby  we  are  to  live. 

And  pray  do  but  consider  this  one  passage,  "  Be  not 
thou  a  terror  to  me  ;  thou  art  my  hope  in  the  evil  day," 
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Jer.  xvii.  17.  I  only  note  it  to  show  the  inconsistency  of 
these  two  things,  God's  being  a  terror  to  us,  an<J  his  being 
our  hope.  While  we  make  him  a  terror  to  ourselves,  we 
cannot  make  him  our  hope :  the  prophet  prayeth,  "  Be 
not  a  terror  to  me,"  for  then  my  hope  in  thee  is  lost,  thou 
art  to  be  my  only  hope  in  an  evil  day.  And  what  will 
become  of  me,  if  he  that  is  to  be  my  hope  should  be  my 
terror  1  and  if  that  be  a  thing  so  much  to  be  deprecated, 
that  God  do  not  make  himself  a  terror  to  us,  truly  it 
ought  to  be  avoided,  our  making  him  a  terror  to  ourselves; 
and  for  the  same  reason;  because  he  is  our  only  hope, 
and  he  cannot  be  our  hope,  while  he  is  a  terror  to  us.  And 
then. 

Direction  4.  The  next  direction  will  be,  that  which  I 
hinted  at  the  last  time,  and  I  told  you  upon  what  occa- 
sion, to  wit,  that  we  maintain  in  ourselves  a  just  love  to 
our  own  souls,  and  a  desire  of  their  salvation.  This  the 
series  of  the  discourse  naturally  leads  to;  and  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  speak  very  distinctly  to  it,  as  having 
met  with  bills,  once  and  again,  that  sugrgest  this  case;  a 
fear  that  all  that  is  done,  in  a  way  of  obedience,  should  be 
from  a  motive  of  self-love,  and  a  desire  and  design  of  their 
own  salvation ;  and  not  so,  principally,  for  the  glory  of 
God  therein.  Now  what  I  shall  say  of  this,  will  lie  under 
these  two  general  heads. 

1.  To  evince  to  you,  from  the  ground  in  the  text,  ("  We 
are  saved  by  hope,")  that  there  ought  and  must  be  in  us  a 
principle  of  self-love,  to  wit,  love  to  our  own  souls,  main- 
tained, and  kept  in  exercise  all  along.     And, 

2.  I  shall  say  somewhat  to  the  doubt,  and  show  whether 
this  self-love  be  the  principal  mover,  yea  or  no,  of  hope  in 
these  souls;  or  how  they  may  yet  discern  that  it  is  not  the 
principal  mover.     For  the 

I.  That  there  ought  to  be  such  a  principle  of  love  to  our 
own  souls,  that  must  be  exercised  in  us,  through  the  whole 
of  our  course,  upon  the  very  ground  here  expressed  in  the 
text,  that  "  We  are  saved  bj^hope,"  consider  the  following 
things. 

(I.)  If  there  be  not  such  a  love  to  our  own  souls,  that 
shall  put  us  upon  this  earnest  desire  and  endeavour  of 
their  salvation,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  it ;  for  there  is  no 
hope  of  that  which  we  desire  not.  What  a  man  desires 
not,  he  cannot  hope  for  ;  therefore  hope  with  reference  to 
the  business  of  our  salvation,  would  be  simply  impossible, 
naturally  impossible,  if  there  were  no  such  love  to  our- 
selves, or  to  our  own  souls,  as  should  make  us  to  desire 
salvation ;  for  that  which  we  desire  not,  it  is  naturally  im- 
possible we  should  hope  for.     And, 

(2.)  Supposing  such  love  to  ourselves  as  should  make 
us  desire  our  own  salvation  were  an  unlawful  thing,  it 
would  by  consequence  make  the  hope  of  our  salvation  an 
unlawful  thing  too  :  and  so  to  say,  we  are  to  be  saved  by 
hope,  were  to  be  saved  by  a  sin,  and  the  whole  business  of 
our  salvation  were  to  be  carried  on  continually  by  a  con- 
tinued sin,  through  the  whole  of  our  course  ;  than  which, 
you  may  easily  apprehend,  nothing  could  be  imagined  or 
spoken  more  absurd. 

(3.)  We  are  bound  to  endeavour,  in  hope,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  and  life  of  these  bodies :  and  much 
more  are  we  to  endeavour,  in  hope,  the  eternal  life  and 
salvation  of  our  souls. 

(4.)  We  should  in  our  whole  course  (if  we  should  make 
It  our  business  to  suppress  such  desire  and  hope  as  this) 
counteract  the  law  of  our  own  nature  ;  and  w-e  must  know 
the  law  of  our  own  nature  is  God's  own  law:  he  that  is 
the  Author  of  our  nature  is  the  Author  of  the  law  of  na- 
ure;  and  there  is  no  principle  more  natural  to  us  than 
ove  of  ourselves.     And, 

(5.)  We  should  not  only  contradict  the  law  of  original 
lature,  but  we  should  act  against  the  continual  diciatesof 
.he  new  nature,  wherein  the  principle  of  this"self-lore  is 
a  governing  thing.  "  He  that  is  born  of  God,  keepelh 
himself,  that  the  evil  one  toucheth  him  not,"  1  John  iii.  18. 
He  loves  his  own  life,  is  careful  for  his  own  life ;  he  keep- 
eth  himself,  that  he  may  avoid  mortal  touches  from  the 
evil  one,  who  is  continually  seeking  to  destroy  that  pre- 
cious life,  that  is  now  from  God  himself  sprung  up  in  the 
soul,  and  in  respect  whereof  he  is  now  said  to  be  born  of 
God.     And  again, 

(6.)  It  were  quite  to  subvert  the  whole  Gospel  constitu- 


tion, which  doth  apply  itself  directly  to  the  principle  of 
.self-love  in  the  whole  dispensation  of  it,  as  supposing  ihat 
natural  to  men,  and  that  they  should  be  unnatural,  and 
monstrous  towards  themselves,  if  they  act  not  according 
to  it.  What  mean  all  the  Go.>ipel  invitations,  and  pro- 
mises, and  threatenings,  but  to  apply  themselves  immedi- 
ately and  directly  to  the  principle  of  self-love  in  men,  ap- 
prehending that  they  should  have  some  regard  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  concernments  of  their  own  souls'?  It 
supposeth  this,  when  our  Lord  breathes  forth  such  sweet 
and  alluring  invitations  as  those;  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest," 
Matt.  xi.  latter  end.  What  would  that  signify,  if  a  man 
were  not  to  desire  rest  for  his  own  soul,  and  life  and  bless- 
edness for  his  own  soul  1  "  Ho  !  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
come  and  drink  of  the  water  of  life;  incline  your  ear, 
and  come  unto  me,  hear,  and  your  souls  shall  live  ;  and 
I  will  make  with  you  an  everlasting  covenant,  even  the 
sure  mercies  of  David,"  Isaiah  Iv.  1.  What  would  all 
this  signify,  if  I  were  not  to  take  care  for,  and  desire  the 
life  of  my  own  soul  1  And  so  also  all  the  threatenings  of 
the  Gospel  were  lost  upon  men,  if  they  were  to  have  no 
dread  of  perishing;  and  no  hope,  no  desire,  of  being  eter- 
nally saved.  "He  that  believeth  hath  everla-sting  life; 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him."  All  these  were  thrown  away 
upon  them,  who  were  not  to  allow  themselves,  either  in  a 
desire  or  dread,  in  reference  either  to  the  death  or  life  of 
their  souls.     But  then, 

2.  To  answer  the  doubt,  I  will  only  say  these  things 
very  briefly  to  you  ;  that  is,  whether  self-love  be  the  pre- 
dominant principle,  so  that  any  have  reason  to  think  all 
their  obedience  proceeds  from  self-love,  more  than  from  a 
desire  of  God's  being  glorified  in  their  salvation.     Why, 

(1.)  I  would  desire  such  to  consider,  that  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven  doth  very  principally  lie  in  perfect  sin- 
lessness,  in  being  perfectly  free  from  sin.  And  so,  in 
being  as  perfectly  like  God  as  we  are  capable  :  "  We  shall 
be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,"  1  John  iii.  2. 
That  implies  perfect  sinles.sness  ;  consider  that  in  the  first 
place.     And, 

(2.)  Sin  is  the  only  thing  by  which  God  can  be  dis- 
honoured. "  In  breaking  the  law,  dishonourest  thou  God," 
Rom.  ii.  13.  He  can  be  dishonoured  by  nothing  but  sin. 
And, 

(3.)  Let  us  consider,  do  they  desire  perfect  sinlessness  1 
yea  or  no :  and  let  them  deal  faithfully  with  their  souls  in 
that  particular.  Do  I  desire  to  be  perfectly  free  from  sin  1 
or  do  I  hate  every  thing  of  sin,  so  as  to  long  for  nothing 
more,  than  perfectly  to  be  free  from  it  1  Let  their  ow-n  con- 
science give  an  answer  to  them  concerning  this,  whether 
they  can  sincerely  say,  they  do  desire  nothing  so  much  as 
perfect  freedom  from  sin ;  they  do  desire  to  be  rid  of  that, 
by  which  alone  they  do  dishonour  God.  And  you  must 
know,  that  sin,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  is  more  dishonour- 
able to  God,  than  it  can  be  hurtful  unto  them:  it  is  both 
dishonourable  to  God  and  hurtful  to  us;  but  the  principal 
thing  is  a  dishonour  to  God,  as  it  is  against  him  first.  It 
is  against  us  but  secondarily,  and  in  the  lowest  place.  Let 
them  then  bethink  themselves;  Suppose  sin  did  not  hurt 
me,  yet  do  I  not  hate  it,  and  do  not  I  desire  to  be  perfect- 
ly free  from  it,  as  a  thing  that  dishonours  God,  and  as  it 
inclines  me  to  dishonour  him  1  And  it  is  an  uncreature- 
ly  thing,  as  it  is  a  vile  thing,  to  have  that  in  me  which  is 
an  opposition  and  contrariety  in  its  own  nature  to  the  best 
of  beings,  the  most  perfect  and  most  excellent  of  beings. 
And  then, 

(4.)  That  the  blessedness  of  heaven  further  lies  in  the 
soul's  entire  satisfaction,  and  acquiescence  in  God,  which 
is  the  thing  we  mean  by  enjoying  him.  Fruition  is  the 
soul's  rest.  The  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  stale  lies 
in  the  soul's  perfect  rest  and  acquiescence  in  God,  as  the 
best  and  most  satisfying  good.  And  hereby  it  is  plain, 
that  we  honour  him  the  most  that  we  are  capable  of  doing, 
for  if  the  soul  do  perfectly  rest  satisfied  in  God,  as  the  best 
and  most  excellent  good, we  do  thereby  voluntarily  acknow- 
ledge him  in  the  most  significant  (to  wit,  in  a  practical) 
way,  to  be  (what  really  he  is,  as  he  is  God)  the  best  good, 
the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  most  absolutely  perfect 
good.     The  soul  doth  most  honour  him,  in  enjoying  him, 
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more  than  it  is  capable  of  doing  any  other  way;  for  my 
continual  enjoying  him,  to  wit,  my  continual  rest  and  sa- 
tisfaction in  him,  as  the  best  good,  is  my  practical  owning 
him  as  such.  And  that  is  honouring  him,  when  I  draw 
off  from  all  things  else,  and  say,  You  are  not  good  enough, 
you  have  not  that  excellency  in  you  that  is  suited  to  the 
nature,  excellency,  and  capacity  of  my  soul.  Then  you 
betake  yourself  to  God,  and  there  you  eternally  acquiesce, 
and  take  up  your  satisfaction  and  rest.  This  is  to  con- 
fess, actually  and  practically,  that  he  is  all  that,  which  all 
the  creation  besides  is  infinitely  short  of  to  you.  And  so 
to  do,  is  to  glorify  and  honour  him,  the  most  that  you  are 
capable  of  as  creatures.  In  our  enjoying  him,  we  glorify 
him  most.     And  then,  lastly, 

(5.)  As  that  which  is  so  clear  and  sure  (as  I  think)  to 
put  all  out  of  doubt,  if  any  can  say  that  they  hate  sin,  as 
the  worst  of  all  evils  that  can  exist,  or  be  in  being ;  and 
do  love  God  as  the  best  of  all  good,  as  can  also  exist,  and 
be  in  being;  this  hatred  of  sin  as  the  worst  evil,  and  this 
love  of  God  as  the  best  and  highest  good  must  proceed 
from  the  operation  of  his  own  Spirit ;  none  could  ever 
hate  sin  as  the  worst  of  evils,  and  love  God  as  the  best  of 
goods,  but  by  the  peculiar  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Now  if  the  Holy  Ghost  does  produce  these  great  effects 
in  any,  you  may  be  sure  he  can  do  God  no  wrong  in  these 
productions  of  his  :  he  governs  his  own  productions  equal- 
ly. The  Spirii',  of  God  can  never  be  the  author  of  any 
one's  doing  God  wrong.  That  you  should  desire  a  good 
for  yourself,  more  than  for  glory  to  him,  when  such  ope- 
rations in  you,  as  hatred  of  sin,  and  love  of  God,  do  pro- 
ceed from  his  own  Spirit,  that  Spirit  will  never  be  the  au- 
thor of  irregular  motions,  so  as  that  you  should  desire 
your  own  felicity  more  than  the  glory  of  God. 

And,  therefore,  though  these  things  lie  mixed  in  you, 
there  is  love  to  God,  and  love  to  yourselves:  and  there 
ought  to  be  both,  but  you  cannot  tell  which  is  predomi- 
nant, by  an  immediate  inspection  and  view  of  the  effects ; 
look  to  your  cause,  and  these  effects  could  proceed  from 
no  other  cause,  but  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  ; 
that  is,  you  could  never  hate  sin,  but  from  the  Spirit  of 
God.  You  find  that  you  do  hate  it,  but  you  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  because  it  is  most  dishonourable  to  God,  or 
because  it  is  hurtful  to  you  :  yet,  I  say,  your  hatred  of  it 
proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  again,  you  do  love 
God,  but  so  love  yourselv^es,  and  your  own  salvation,  that 
you  have  one  interest  in  the  matter  :  you  lov^e  him,  in  or- 
der to  your  enjoyment  of  him  ;  you  love  him,  in  order  to 
your  fruition  of  him,  which  is  a  good  to  yourselves,  and 
so  it  ought  to  be.  But  you  know  not  which  desire  is  more 
predominant,  which  you  desire  or  covet  more,  that  you 
may  be  happy,  or  God  be  glorified,  in  your  fruition  of 
him  ;  I  say,  this  supreme  love  to  God  is  not  the  work  of 
your  own  spirit,  you  could  not  love  God  above  all,  (if  it 
were  even  for  your  own  enjoyment  of  him  only,)  but  by 
the  help  of  his  Spirit.  And  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  that 
is  immediately  at  work,  will  be  sure  to  do  right  between 
him  and  you.  It  will  not  let  you  love  yourselves  more 
than  God,  when  that  love  is  the  immediate  production  of 
that  Spirit,  living  and  acting  in  you.  And  we  can  be 
surer  of  nothing  than  we  are  of  this,  that  there  can  be  no 
hatred  of  sin,  as  the  worst  of  evils,  nor  love  of  God  as 
the  best  of  goods,  but  from  the  Divine  Spirit.  And  if  it 
be  from  a  Divine  Spirit,  that  Spirit  will  not  be  the  author 
of  so  irregular  a  motion  in  us,  that  we  should  design  our- 
selves, more  than  him,  in  these  things.  And  so  much  I 
take  to  be  exceeding  clear  and  plain,  in  reference  to  this 
doubt;  and  it  is  very  unreasonable  that  any  should  trou- 
ble themselves  much  about  it,  but  fall  admiring  and  bless- 
ing God,  that  hath  made  them  hate  sin  as  the  worst  of 
evils,  and  a  thing  by  which  he  is  dishonoured ;  and  to 
love  God  as  the  best  good,  which  is  as  inseparable  from 
the  eternal  enjoyment  of  him,  as  that  enjoyment  is  from 
their  eternal  adoring  and  glorifying  of  him  in  that  state. 
There  are  many  other  directions  remaining,  but  no  more 
at  present. 
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Rom.  viii.  24. 
We  are  saved  by  hope. 

Now  to  go  on,  the  next  direction  to  be  given  is, 

Directio7i  5.  Ponder  well  and  thoroughly  the  capacities 
of  your  own  natures.  I  know  not  what  should  do  more 
to  raise  and  cherish  this  hope  in  you,  of  which  the  text 
speaks,  for  you  have  been  told  it  doth  not  speak  of  hope, 
as  hope ;  to  wit,  all  hope.  There  is  a  hope  (as  was  said) 
that  is  so  far  from  saving  men,  that  it  destroys  them. 
There  are  many  that  are  ruined,  and  not  saved,  by  their 
hope ;  but  it  is  the  truly  Christian  hope  terminating  to  the 
last  end  of  it,  in  a  glorious  eternity,  that  we  are  to  be  saved 
by;  that  which  is  truly  the  hope  of  salvation,  and  which 
is  spoken  of  under  the  notion  of  a  helmet,  the  seat  of 
counsel  and  design ;  and  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any 
design  for  salvation  without  hope  ;  or  indeed  any  design 
at  all,  whereof  there  is  no  hope ;  and  therefore  I  say,  in 
order  to  the  heightening  and  improving  of  this  hope,  the 
truly  Christian  hope,  it  is  of  the  greatest  necessity  and  use 
imaginable,  to  study  much  the  capacity  of  our  own  na- 
tures ;  to  wit,  often  to  recount  with  ourselves,  What  is 
such  a  creature  as  I,  a  human  creature,  capable  of?  What 
are  the  limits  and  bounds  of  my  capacity,  the  capacity  of 
my  nature  1 

Nothing  will  be  plainer,  (if  it  be  considered,)  than  that 
our  natures  are  capable  of  greater  and  more  enduring 
things,  than  ordinarily  we  employ  our  minds  about.  The 
usual  exercise  of  our  minds  is  far  from  reaching  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  natures  :  from  any  body  that  allows  himself 
10  think,  this  acknowledgment  will  be  extorted,  at  the  first 
sight  or  hearing,  that  spiritual  things  are  greater,  more 
excellent,  and  more  noble,  than  earthly  and  carnal  things 
are.  And  do  not  we  find  there  is  a  capacity  in  our  natures 
of  conversing  with  such  things  %  Are  our  natures  capa- 
ble of  conversing  with  nothing  but  earth  and  clay  1  Can 
they  look  no  higher'?  Can  we  form  no  notions  of  objects 
of  a  more  noble  and  excellent  kind  1 

And  they  are  capable  of  more  enduring  things  than  we 
employ  them  about,  that  is,  of  eternal  things ;  nay,  so  far  it 
is  from  us  to  be  incapable  of  having  any  thought  of  eternal 
things,  that  if  we  could  impose  upon  ourselves,  we  cannot 
possibly  avoid  that  thought ;  our  minds  will  run  into  an 
endless  and  eternal  scheme,  do  we  what  we  can  ;  that  is, 
we  cannot  so  much  as  by  a  thought  fix  to  ourselves  any 
utmost  bounds,  or  periods  of  things;  and  therefore,  our 
minds  do  naturally  run  into  eternity.  And  more  than  that, 
we  are  not  only  capable  of  knowing  much  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  things,  things  that  are  more  noble  and  excellent  in 
their  kind,  and  more  lasting  in  duration,  than  the  things 
are  which  we  commonly  employ  them  about. 

But  we  are  capable  of  understanding  this  higher  and 
larger  capacity ;  we  are  secretly  conscious  to  ourselves, 
that  there  is  nothing  terrene  and  temporary,  that  can  mea- 
sure the  capacity  of  our  nature,  and  fill  up,  and  corres- 
pond to  it ;  every  man  is  conscious  to  himself  of  this,  that 
allows  himself  to  think;  we  are  not  only  capable  of  know- 
ing that  there  are  spiritual  things  above  the  sphere  of 
sense,  and  eternal  Ihings  above  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
time ;  but  we  are  capable  of  knowing  that  we  know  it ;  to 
wit,  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  the  greater  and 
larger  capacity  of  our  natures. 

And  that  being  supposed,  truly  it  must  be  said  of  us,  we 
know  too  much  to  enjoy  no  more.  If  we  are  not  to  hope 
for  more,  we  know  too  much ;  we  know  that  there  is  a 
glorious  sphere  of  spiritual  objects,  that  lie  above  the  reach 
of  our  sense ;  we  know  there  is  an  eternal  state  beyond  the 
bounds  and  limits  of  time ;  and  knowing  this,  we  know  toe 
much,  if  we  are  not  to  hope  for  more.  And  if  that  indeed 
were  the  state  of  our  case,  that  we  are  to  hope  for  no  more 
than  what  lies  within  the  compass  of  our  present  state,  it 
might  make  a  mere  philosopher  to  curse  his  nature,  that 
ever  it  should  be  capable  of  prospect,  that  ever  I  was  a 
creature  capable  of  prospect,  and  yet  so  doomed  and  con- 
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fined  to  the  strait  and  narrow  bounds  of  this  base  earth  as 
to  have  nothing  to  enjoy,  higher  and  greater  than  this  can 
afford  me.  Study  the  capacity  of  your  nature,  and  think 
with  yourselves,  this  immortal  mind  and  spirit  that  I  have 
in  me,  is  it  to  be  supposed  it  could  have  been  put  into  i.«.e 
only  to  sustain  a  mean,  vile  flesh,  that  after  the  greatest 
and  utmost  care,  must  at  length  rot  in  the  dust  1  Had  I  a 
reasonable  immortal  soul  put  into  me,  only  to  enable  me 
to  eat  and  drink,  to  please  and  indulge  sense  1  A  brute  is 
furnished  for  such  purposes  as  these,  as  well  as  I. — What 
did  I  need  a  mind,  an  intelligent  mind,  an  immortal  mind, 
for  such  purposes  as  these  1 

A  man  may  confirm  it  himself,  that  he  is  not  in  a  dream 
about  the  larger  capacity  of  his  own  nature  ;  for  when  he 
finds  he  hath  in  him  a  mind,  is  that  a  dream  1  Do  not  I 
know  I  can  know  1  Do  not  I  understand  that  I  can  un- 
derstand 1  and  thai  I  have  that  in  me  that  can  think  1  And 
I  beseech  you,  what  proportion  is  there  between  a  thought 
and  a  clod  of  clay  ^  between  a  mind,  and  a  piece  of  earth  1 
That  the  capacity  of  this  mind  should  be  filled  up  with  an}^ 
earthly  thing,  what  proportio-n  is  there  in  that  1 

And  then,  that  this  mind  of  mine  must  be  an  immortal 
thing,  and  so  exist  in  an  eternal  stale  ;  I  cannot  be  in  a 
dream  about  this ;  for  I  beseech  you,  what  proportion  is 
there  between  a  thought  and  death  1  Is  it  a  likely  thing, 
that  a  thing  that  can  think  can  die  1  If  I  have  that  in  me 
that  can  think,  I  have  that  in  me  that  cannot  die. 

And  then,  reckon  it  unworthy  to  hope  beneath  the  ca- 
pacity of  your  nature;  to  let  j'our  ordinary  hope,  the  hope 
that  is  to  live  in  j'ou,  and  guide  your  course,  to  let  that 
(I  say)  sink  beneath  the  capacity  of  your  nature.  And 
again,  • 

Direction  6.  Consider  much  the  large  and  immense 
goodness  and  benignity  of  the  Divine  nature  ;  and  do  not 
think  it  agreeable  to  that,  (as  it  is  certain  it  cannot  be,) 
that  there  should  be  suchasortof  creatures  endowed  with 
a  spiritual,  immortal  mind,  that  should  not  be  accommo- 
dated and  suited  with  proportionable  objects.  Consider 
the  goodness  of  God  to  this  purpose,  as  it  appears  in  other 
instances.  You  see  that  all  other  sorts  of  creatures  he 
doth  accommodate  with  suitable  objects.  Look  to  your- 
selves, consider  his  goodness  to  yon  in  other  respects  all 
your  time  hitherto.  He  is  that  God  (as  good  Jacob  when 
dying  said)  "  that  hath  fed  me  all  my  life;"  through  him 
you  were  born,  and  through  him  you  have  lived  ;  did  he 
give  you  the  appetite  of  meat  and  drink,  and  hath  he  not 
given  you  meat  and  drink  tool  If  he  hath  given  you  facul- 
ties in  your  inferior  nature,  he  hath  assigned  you  their 
particular  suitable  objects.  And  do  you  think  that  if  he 
hath  given  you  also  rational  and  immortal  minds,  it  could 
stand  with  so  vast  goodness,  not  to  suit  them  with  propor- 
tionable objects  too  1  Is  that  like  his  other  methods  1 
When  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  goodness,  this  region, 
this  seat  of  apostacy  and  wickedness,  all  the  creatures 
looking  up  to  him  with  craving  eyes,  and  he  satisfies  them 
all :  therefore  it  cannot  be  on  his  part  that  ever  there 
should  be  such  a  flaw,  such  a  defect,  in  the  order  of  things 
in  his  creation,  that  he  should  have  made  an  intelligent 
immortal  mind  and  spirit,  and  never  have  provided  for  it  a 
suitable  good,  that  may  answer  the  capacity  of  his  nature; 
and  you  already  know,  that  there  is  no  terrene  or  tempo- 
rary thing,  that  is  a  suitable  good  to  it. 

And  thence  it  cannot  but  be,  (for  the  matter  must  not  be 
refunded  upon  the  Creator,)  I  say,  it  cannot  but  be,  that  if 
souls  be  miserable,  it  must  be  by  themselves;  their  aver- 
sion from  God,  their  refusal  to  return  to  him,  their  resist- 
ance of  the  methods  he  hath  used  for  the  gathering  back  of 
wandering  souls  :  they  will  not  return,  they  love  earth  and 
vanity  more;  and  if  this,  indeed,  be  the  habitual  temper  of 
any  soul  under  that  Gospel,  which  is  designed  on  purpose 
for  recovering  and  reducing  souls  unto  God,  and  this  dis- 
affection of  theirs  cannot  be  overcome,  this  is  the  highest 
provocation  that  can  be  given  to  goodness  itself;  and 
goodness  itself  must  most  highly  justify  aud  gratify  itself 
in  the  ruin  of  those  souls,  who  have  had  the  offers  made 
them  of  a  suitable  correspondent  good,  but  lived  all  their 
days  while  here  in  the  flesh,  in  the  refusal,  and  contempt, 
and  defiance  of  these  offers.     And  again, 

Direction  7.  Consider  the  confirmation  that  God  hath 
60  expressly  given  of  his  special  good-will  to  his  own, 


besides  what  may.  be  collected  of  his  common  goodness 
towards  the  generality  of  his  creatures;  think  how  he  heis 
confirmed  to  them,  that  are  become  peculiarly  his,  his 
peculiar  kindness  and  favour,  and  their  right  and  title  to 
that  heavenly  inheritance  which  they  are  finally  to  hope 
for  :  he  hath  sundry  ways  confirmed  it  to  them. 

L  By  their  regeneration ;  by  which  he  hath  in  a  great 
measure  cured  (to  wit,  in  a  prevalent  degree)  the  depravity 
of  their  sensualized  nature.  And  even  in  the  work  of 
regenerating  them,  begotten  them  to  this  very  hope,  or  to  the 
hope  of  this  very  state.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  begotten  us  again  to  a 
lively  hope,"  1  Pet.  i.  3.  To  what  living  hope,  or  the  living 
hope  of  what  1  Why,  "  of  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
and  undefiied,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us."  It  is  true,  you 
had  a  capacity  in  your  natures,  of  higher  and  greater 
things  than  this  earth  affords;  but  what  signified  a  mere 
natural  capacity,  that  was  overwhelmed  with  vicious  incli- 
nations, when  there  was  a  capacity  of  greater  thinsrs,  but  no 
habitude  1  But  now  there  is  a  gracious  habitude  in  the 
work  of  regeneration,  added  to  the  natural  capacity  which 
repairs  the  natural  powers  to  those  exercises,  which  that 
capacity  comprehends  and  means.  The  understanding  is, 
in  some  measure,  rid  of  the  cloudy  darkness,  that  hovered 
oft  over  it  before  :  "  They  that  were  darkness"  in  this  work 
of  regeneration,  are  made  "light  in  the  Lord,"  Eph.  v.  8. 
Thej' are  become  light; — they  were  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins  ;  here  is  a  divine  life  made  to  spring  up  in  them,  that 
aims  at  God,  that  aims  at  heaven,  that  aims  at  immortal 
things;  and  whatever  is  born,  must  be  fed;  here  is  a  new 
creature  born,  that  cannot  be  fed  at  the  common  rate,  how 
should  this  heighten  and  raise  hope  ! 

2.  He  hath  taken  them  into  union  with  his  own  Son, 
who  is  the  primary  great  heir,  and  in  whose  right  they 
come  to  be  sons,  and  so  come  to  be  heirs:  how  should  this 
raise  hope  in  me !  I  am  taken  into  union  with  the  Son  of 
God.  If  you  receive  him,  you  are  so  ;  that  is  the  ample.rus 
of  the  soul;  that  faith  by  which  the  .soul  receives  him,  there- 
by it  comes  to  be  adjoined  to  him.  and  so  to  be  invested 
secondarily  with  his  right.  "  To  as  many  as  received  him, 
to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,"  John 
i.  12.  "  And  if  children,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint 
heirs  with  Jesus  Christ."  If  you  share  with  him  in  the 
sonship,  then  you  share  with  him  in  the  inheritance  too. 
You  have  a  right,  even  as  the  sons  of  God,  to  this  inherit- 
ance ;  this  heavenly  state,  in  all  the  blessedness  and  glory 
of  it,  belongs  to  you  by  right  of  inheritance;  or  as  you  are 
heirs  of  it,  "  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  .so  you  are  to  be  glorified  with  him.  And 
what?  are  you  not  to  hope  for  your  own  inheritance  1  That 
which  doth  belong  to  you  by  right  of  inheritance,  are  you 
not  to  live  in  the  hopes  of  it  1    And, 

3.  There  is  God's  special  promise  superadded  to  all  this; 
to  wit,  that  he  will  give  grace  and  glory;  and  that  the 
things  that  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  are  all  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him."     And, 

4.  He  hath  added  his  oath  to  his  promise,  that  the  heirs 
of  promise  might  have  strong  consolation  from  the  two  im- 
mutable things,  the  promiseand  the  oath  superadded,  by 
which  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  Heb.  vi.  17,  18. 
And  why  should  not  hope  live  and  flourish,  in  reference  to 
this  inheritance,  the  heavenly  state  you  are  finally  to  look 
for  upon  all  this  ']  Therefore,  take  that  for  a  further  direc- 
tion, often  to  recount  with  yourselves  the  express  con- 
firmations and  assurances,  which  God  hath  given  of  his 
special  kindness  to  his  own,  and  of  their  right  to  the  hea- 
venly inheritance.     And  again. 

Direction  8.  Olleu  renew  your  covenant  with  God,  that 
so  this  hope  may  be  cherished  and  live  in  you.  Renew 
your  covenant  with  God  often,  by  which  he  becomes  yours, 
and  you  his  ;  by  which  he  once  became  so,  that  so  you 
may  "  have  a  constant,  explicit  notion,  or  apprehension  of 
him,  as  such;  that  j'ou  may  not  look  towards  him  as  a 
stranger,  as  an  unrelated  one. '  There  is  nothing  needful  to 
make'^  him  yours,  and  you  his,  but  this  mutual  agreement 
by  covenant  between  him  and  you.  The  matter  is  unalter- 
able on  his  part ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  nothing  is 
more  requisite  on  your  part ;  nothing  can  be  more  requisite, 
than  that  you  often  commune  with  yourselves  about  this 
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matter  ;  Do  I  stand  to  my  covenant  1  I  once  said  I  was 
willing-  that  God  m  Christ  should  be  mine,  and  that  I  in 
Christ  should  be  his;  ami  still  willing  1  Do  I  stand  to 
this  covenant  with  God  in  Christ ;  yea  or  no  1 

Then  consider,  whence  are  your  expectations  to  be  1  I 
am  not  to  have  my  great  expeciaiions  from  a  stranger, 
from  a  strange  god,  but  I'rom  a  God  of  my  own.  "  This 
God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever,  and  he  that  shall  be  our 
guide  even  unto  death,"  Ps.  xlviii.  last  verse.  How  great 
a  thing  is  it  to  be  able  to  say,  "  God,  even  our  own  God, 
shall  bless,"  Ps..  Ixvii.  6.  Your  hope  will  languish  if  you 
let  the  apprehension  dwindle  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  you ;  so  that  you  'ook  not  towards  him  from  day  to 
day,  and  at  all  times,  as  a  God  related  to  you,  upon  the 
terms,  and  by  the  tenor,  of  an  everla.sting  covenant ;  how 
wisely  will  that  man  look  about  him  in  his  wants,  and  in 
his  languishings,  that  hath  no  one  to  expect  help  and  relief 
from  ;  from  one  no  more  than  from  another  !  That  is,  if 
all  about  him,  or  with  whom  he  is  to  expect,  are  equally 
strangers  to  him,  and  he  can  have  no  more  expectation 
from  one  than  from  another.  To  hear  of  the  name  of 
God,  that  he  is  a  great  God,  a  bountiful  God,  and  that  there 
is  an  immense  fulness  of  goodness  in  him ;  but  what  is  that 
to  me,  when  I  have  no  concern  with  him,  nor  he  with  me"? 
But  when  you  know,  that  there  is  nothing  requisite  to 
bring  about  a  fixed  relation  between  him  and  you,  but  your 
consenting  to  the  terms  of  his  covenant ;  "  I  entered  into 
covenant  with  thee,  and  thou  becamest  mine,"  Ezek.  xvi. 

8.  If  that  be  from  time  to  time  recognised,  be  made  more 
and  more  explicit,  then  are  you  to  walk  in  this  sense  from 
day  to  day.  This  God  is  my  God,  and  I  am  his.  And  then 
what  may  you  not  hope  for  1  what  may  you  not  expect 
from  him,  in  reference  to  present  support,  and  final  bless- 
edness 1  And  again, 

nirection  9.  Keep  up  a  continual  intercourse  with  God 
hereupon,  walk  with  him  if  he  be  yours  and  you  be  his, 
and  that  is  ascertained  by  a  sure  covenant  often  recog- 
nised; then  accordingly,  walk  with  him  continually,  keep 
Hp  an  intercourse  by  acts  of  reverence,  and  trust,  and  love, 
and  subjection  ;  so  is  the  intercourse  to  be  kept  up,  for 
you  must  consider,  it  is  not  an  intercourse  inter  pares,  be- 
tween equals ;  but  it  is  an  intercourse  between  an  all  suf- 
ficient God,  a  self-sufficient  God,  a  sovereign  Lord  and 
Ruler,  and  a  mean  indigent  object,  and  (who  ought  to  be) 
a  subject  creature;  and  so  only  ought  the  intercourse  to 
be  kept  up.  "  As  the  Father  loveth  me,  so  have  I  loved 
you  :  continue  ye  in  my  love.  If  ye  keep  my  command- 
ments, ye  shall  abide  in  my  love,  even  as  I  have  kept  my 
Father's  commandments,  and  abide  in  his  love,"  John  iv. 

9,  10.  And  so  are  we  directed  to  keep  ourselves  in  the 
"  love  of  God,"  Jude,  ver.  21.  This  is  the  way  to  main- 
tain hope,  waiting  for  his  mercy  by  Christ  Jesus  to  life 
eternal.  Be  in  his  fear  all  the  day  long,  keep  }'our  hearts 
in  a  subject  frame  and  posture  towards  him  ;  keep  you  in 
a  depending  frame  ;  keep  you  in  a  complacential  frame, 
always  apt  and  ready  to  exert  acts  of  love,  kindness,  and 
good-will  towards  God.  Oh  !  that  I  could  do  more  for 
thee  !  I  love  thy  name,  thy  honour,  thy  interest,  thy  pre- 
sence, thy  communion.  In  this  way  let  intercourse  with 
God  be  kept  up,  and  so  hope  will  flourish,  will  do  its  part 
towards  the  saving  of  you ;  even  the  saving  you  out  of  the 
gulf  in  which  you  now  lie,  almost  swallowed  up,  only  to 
be  saved  by  this  hope,  such  a  hope  as  is  subservient  and 
conducing  thereunto.     Again, 

Direction  10.  If  such  an  intercourse  should  be  inter- 
mitted, (as  can  never  be,  but  by  slips  and  failings  on  your 
part,)  hasten  the  re.storing  of  it.  As  you  value  the  life  of 
your  hope,  and  as  you  value  the  life  of  your  souls,  hasten 
the  restoring  of  it.  That  is  not  to  be  borne,  for  one  to  say, 
Now  the  intercourse  ceaseth  between  God  and  me  !  What  1 
that  there  should  be  a  discontinuance  of  my  commerce 
with  God,  this  is  not  to  be  borne.  Oh  !  hasten  to  get  all 
rectified,  and  set  aright,  by  renewed  applications  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  ;  by  speedy  and  serious  turning  to  God  with 
all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  soul.  By  any  such  more 
observable  slips  hope  hath  got  a  wound,  and  it  is  to  be 
healed,  recovered,  redintegrated,  by  such  a  return  ;  your 
return  to  God  in  Christ  speedily  arid  betimes. 

Direction  11.  After  that  walk  more  "  circumspectly,  not 
as  fools,  but  as  wise,"  as  knowing  you  are  to  live  and  be 


saved  by  hope ;  and  your  hope  is  to  live,  and  be  main- 
tained, by  your  continual  commerce  with  God.  Walk  ac- 
curately according  to  the  Gosnel  instructions ;  to  wit 
according  to  the  instructions  and  teachings  of  appearing 
grace.  The  grace  of  God,  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath 
appeared,  teaching  us,  what  1  that  "  denying  ungodliness, 
/and  worldly  lusts,  we  do  live  soberly,  righteously,  an-d 
godly  in  the  present  world  ;"  and  what  is  the  consequent 
hereupon  1  "  Looking  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  the  glori- 
ous appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  Now,  as  being  taught  effectually  by  the  grace 
that  hath  appeared  bringing  salvation,  oh,  deny  "all  un- 
godliness," and  every  thing  of  ungodliness  ;  deny  it  as  an 
abhorred  thing,  and  a  most  abominable  thing.  '  What  1 
should  I  bear  an  ungodly  frame  of  heart  to  him,  whose 
grace  hath  appeared  to  save  me "?  And  all "  worldly  lu.sts ;" 
shall  worldly  lusts  rule  in  me,  and  govern  me,  who  am  a 
disciple  of  grace,  and  under  the  teachings  of  grace  1  And 
it  teaches  me  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly.  Oh ! 
let  us  comply  with  these  teachings,  when  we  see  what  will 
be  the  end  of  it,  what  will  follow,  then  we  shall  live 
"  looking-  for  the  blessed  hope."  How  reviving  will  our 
own  hope  be  to  us  then  !  how  full  of  vigour,  how  full  of 
sweetness,  and  how  full  of  power  and  life  !  Every  thought 
of  that  blessed  state  will  even  bless  our  souls,  and  make 
them  flourish  as  a  field  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed.   And, 

Direction  12.  Converse  much  with  them  that  have  the 
same  hope  that  you  have.  That  is  a  very  heart-strengthen- 
ing thing,  mightily  animating,  to  have  much  conversation 
with  them  that  will  give  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is 
in  them,  "  with  meekness  and  fear  ;"  (1  Pet.  iii.  15.)  and 
to  whom  also,  you  $nay  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is 
in  you,  with  the  same  meekness  and  the  same  fear.  That 
is  fruitful,  edifying  conversation,  to  converse  with  them 
that  will  interchange  accounts  with  you  of  the  reason  of 
their  hopes,  which  you  can  give  them,  and  they  can  give 
j'ou.  But  if  there  be  any  that  care  not  for  that  society, 
that  can  take  a  thousand  times  more  pleasure  to  talk  two 
or  three  hours  over  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  tavern,  with  im- 
pertinent, idle  fellows,  from  whom  there  is  nothing  of  good 
to  be  gotten  ;  this  is  that  they  rather  choose,  which  they 
can  savour,  can  take  complacency  in  ;  but  all  discourses 
about  God,  and  the  things  of  God,  and  the  world  to  come, 
and  the  matters  of  an  eternal  hope,  are  unsavoury  and 
unpleasant.  If  this  be  with  any  an  habitual  frame,  from 
week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year 
to  year,  and  yet  they  will  tell  you  they  hope  to  be  saved  ; 
oh  !  the  monstrous  stupidity  of  these  wretched  souls ! 
What  are  they  sunk  into,  and  what  under  this  very  Gos- 
pel, which  makes  all  things  so  very  plain  ! 

I  tremble  to  think  of  the  case  of  such,  when  they  have 
nothing  at  all  to  keep  off"  terrors  from  their  hearts,  but 
either  a  present  peremptory  refusal  to  think,  I  will  think 
of  no  such  thing  ;  or  the  vain  hope  of  a  death-bed  repent- 
ance at  last,  that  shall  expiate  for  so  sensual  and  unchrist- 
ian a  life.  I  tremble  (I  say)  to  think  what  the  case  of  such 
men  will  be  at  last.  They  may  have  some  confidence  in  a 
death-bed  repentance  at  a  distance,  while  they  put  off  from 
them  the  evil  day ;  but  that  repentance  may  be  far  fled, 
removed,  and  hid  from  their  eyes,  when  the  dying  hour  is 
come,  and  when  they  are  stretched  out  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  languishing.  And  will  God  overthrow  his  own 
design,  merely  to  comply  with  the  brutish  inclination  of 
this  or  of  that  man,  when  his  design  is  to  have  a  people  in 
this  world,  that  shall  in  their  continual,  holy  heavenly  con- 
versation, testify  against  the  wicked  conversation  of  it  ? 
But  he  shall  dispense  with  them,  and  let  them  live  like  so 
many  brutal  sots  all  their  days,  and  save  them  at  last,  be- 
cause they  say  they  will  repent  upon  a  dying  bed  ;  but  how 
such  will  dare  to  die,  God  knows  ;  when  in  the  mean  time 
they  hardly  dare  to  come  to  an  ordinance  of  God,  but  make 
all  the  shift  they  can  to  avoid  .serious  and  searching  preach- 
ing ;  and  think  it  a  great  gain  to  them,  if  they  can  this  or 
that  day  avoid  a  blow.  Thou  that  hast  lived  so  long  in  the 
indulgence  of  sensual  and  brutish  inclinations,  that  art 
afraid  to  come  to  a  sermon,  or  come  to  the  Lord's  table ;  or 
the  like  guilt  stares  thee  in  the  face  ;  how  wilt  thou  not  be 
afraid  to  die,  and  to  appear  at  last  before  the  tribunal  of  thy 
judge  1  Will  God  alter  his  Gospel  for  you,  and  determine 
that  a  man  may  live  an  earthly  and  carnal  life  in  this  world, 
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and  be  saved  at  last ;  though  he  haih  told  us,  that  they 
who  mind  earthly  things,  (the  gust  and  relish  of  their 
souls  lies  there,  they  savour  them,)  their  end  is  destruc- 
tion, and  they  are  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ  1  They 
counter-design  the  end  of  Christ's  dying,  and  so  their  end 
is  destruction.     And  I  add, 

Direction  13.  Take  heed  of  too  impatient  a  sense  of  the 
tediousness  of  your  expecting  state,  while  you  are  expect- 
ing ;  we  must  be  expectants  here  ;  we  are  saved  by  hope. 
There  needs  a  great  deal  of  patience ;  not  only  m  order  to 
bearing,  but  in  order  to  expecting ;  not  only  m  order  to 
the  bearing  of  evil  things,  but  in  order  to  the  expecting  of 
good  things  ;  "  ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  after  ye  have 
done  the  will  of  Goil,  you  might  receive  the  promise," 
Heb.  X.  3G.  And  see  what  immediately  follows  the  text ; 
"  We  are  saved  by  hope  ;  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope ; 
for  what  a  man  sees,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  1  But  if  we 
hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for 
it :"  s'o  we  read  of  "  the  patience  of  hope,"  (1  Thess.  i.  3.) 
as  that  which  the  apostle  blesseth  God  for,  on  the  belialf 
of  those  Thessalonian  Christians,  having  heard  of  their 
patience  of  hope,  how  cheerfully  they  did  endure  in  an 
expecting  state.     And, 

Direcliow  14.  Labour  to  fortify  yourselves  against  the 
fear  of  death,  that  so  your  hope  may  live  and  flourish. 
That  inasmuch  as  the  final  object  of  your  hope  lies  be- 
yond time,  and  beyond  this  present  world  ;  it  is  a  sad  thing 
there  should  be  that  gulf  between  you  and  the  last  object 
of  your  hope,  which  you  dare  not  shoot ;  but  are  afraid  of 
that  which  you  supremely  are  to  hope  for.  How  very  un- 
comfortable a  ca-<e  is  that,  that  the  highest  matter  of  your 
hope  should  be  also  the  matter  of  your  fear,  the  going  into 
that  estate  wherein  mortality  is  to  be  swallowed  up  of  life  ? 
What  1  are  we  afraid  of  becoming  immortal  1  To  be  an- 
gels' fellows,  equal  with  the  angels  of  God,  gathered  up  to 
the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  1  Are  we  afraid  indeed  of  that  which 
we  are  chiefly  to  hope  for  1  Oh  !  labour  to  overcome  that 
fear ;  know  that  Christ  died  for  this  end,  that  you  might 
do  it.  He  was  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  took  a  hu- 
man body  as  we  have  here  ;  that  "  by  death  he  might  de- 
stroy him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ; 
and  deliver  them,  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were  all 
their  lifetime  subject  unto  bondage." 

It  is  not  only  an  uncomfortable,  and  an  unchristian,  but 
it  is  an  irrational  thing,  and  an  unmanly  thing,  to  live  un- 
der the  continual  dominion  and  government  of  the  fear  of 
that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  That  is  irrational ;  no  man 
can  give  account  of  his  own  reason,  why  he  should  do  so. 
It  is  a  scandal  even  to  the  reason  of  a  man,  to  be  engaged 
in  a  continual  contest  against  impossibilities ;  that  which 
cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  impossible  I  should  avoid  it.  And 
to  be  in  a  constant  war  with  this,  is  what  no  man  can  re- 
concile to  his  own  understanding,  if  he  do  but  use  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  man. 

And,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  case, 
but  to  fall  into  a  speedy  union  with  the  great  Prince  and 
Lord  of  life,  and  then  never  fear  death  ;  that  being  the 
state  of  our  case,  that  this  death  lies  between  us  and  our 
great  hope,  our  final  hope  ;  when  we  think  what  we  are  to 
enjoy  after  death,  one  would  go  through  a  thousand  deaths 
to  enjoy  that ;  and  much  more  to  die  once  to  escape  a  thou- 
sand deaths.  We  die  here  every  day ;  we  are  killed  a 
thousand  times  over,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to 
week  ;  and  if  we  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  that  way,  to 
avoid  one  death,  sure  we  may  die  one  death,  which  we  are 
to  sufl^er  unavoidably,  that  we  may  enjoy  what  we  are  to 
enjoy  afterwards.     Then  I  add. 

Direction  15.  That  if  we  are  to  hope  for  the  blessedness 
of  the  other  state,  as  our  last  end,  we  are  to  hope  too  for 
whatsoever  is  certainly  intermediate  to  the  universal  in- 
troduction of  that  state  ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  any  better 
time  or  state  of  things  in  this  world  is  ascertained  to  us, 
we  are  to  live  in  the  hope  of  it,  as  that  which  shall  antecede 
our  end  ;  for  it  is  the  last  end  that  our  last  hope  terminates 
upon.     But  then,  in  the  last  place. 

Direction  16.  Take  heed  of  letting  your  hope  ultimately 
pitch  upon  any  thing  but  what  is  itself  ultimate  ;  that  is, 
take  heed  of  letting  your  hope  settle  upon  any  thing  on 
this  side  a  blessed,  glorious  eternity,  or  upon"  any  other 


state  of  things  ;  take  heed  of  having  your  spirits  so  deeply 
engaged  upon  any  better  state  of  things  on  earth,  that  you 
mind  less,  or  with  much  more  coolness,  and  indifi'erency, 
the  concernments  of  the  eternal  .state.  Be  not  so  much 
taken  up  in  the  thoughts  and  expectations  of  a  better  scene 
of  things  in  this  lower  world,  that  the  very  thoughts  oi 
heaven,  and  a  blessed  eternity,  should  be  unsavoury,  and 
unpleasant. 

This  a  very  grievous,  (I  might  say,)  a  mortal  evil ;  so 
preposterously  doth  it  invert  the  cour.se  of  things;  it  takes 
down  the  supreme  end,  and  substitutes  somewhat  inferior 
in  the  room  and  stead  of  that.  And  though  this  spiritual 
distemper  may  be  indulged  by  many,  under  a  spiritual  pre- 
tence, I  would  fain  see  religion  thrive  more,  and  God  be 
honoured  and  better  served  in  this  world ;  yet  there  is  this 
to  be  said  to  it,  it  is  well,  if  seriously  we  desire  such 
things  indeed;  but  if  such  desires  after  the  best  state  of 
things  that  is  supposable  in  this  world  do  grow  superior 
to  the  desires  that  we  have  of  a  perfect,  blessed  state  of 
things  in  the  other  world ;  this  is  (l  say)  to  set  the  means 
against  the  end ;  and  so  is  quite  to  invert  the  order  of 
things. 

Live  in  the  glorious  expectation  of  eternity ;  and  live 
also  in  the  comfortable  hope,  that  all  things  in  this  world 
in  order  thereunto  shall  be  managed  suitably  and  subser- 
viently, by  that  wisdom  that  cannot  err,  or  make  a  false 
step,  and  by  a  power  that  cannot  be  resisted,  or  disturbed; 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  carnality  under  that  pretence 
of  spirituality  ;  and  hence  comes  that  contestation  of  in- 
terest and  parties;  party  against  party,  and  interest  against 
interest.  There  will  be  perpetual  quarrels,  while  all  men 
are  not  of  a  mind  about  things  within  the  compass  of  time ; 
but  in  reference  to  the  glory  of  the  eternal  state,  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  such  collision,  but  all  will  adoringly 
and  joyfully  fall  into  everlasting  adoration  and  praise. 

And  this  must  be  the  matter  of  our  last  hope.  And  so 
I  shall  shut  up  all  with  the  prayer  of  the  apostle  ;  "  Now 
the  God  of  peace,  that  hath  given  us^eiernal  consolation, 
and  good  hope  through  grace,  fill  you  with  all  joy  and 
peace  in  believing,  that  you  may  abound  in  hope  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Rom.  xv.  13.    Amen. 
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And  the  scripture  was  fulfilled,  which  saith,  Abraham  believed 
God,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness ;  and 
he  was  called  the  friend  of  God. 

In  recommending  to  you  several  requisites  for  a  con- 
tinual course  of  friendship  with  Christ,  I  did  not  mention 
that  of  trust,  than  which  there  is  not  a  greater  requisite  to 
friendship.  But  that  I  intend  to  be  spoken  to  by  itself. 
And  therefore  have  pitched  upon  this  text.  Now  to  pro- 
ceed gradually,  and  in  some  method.  There  are  four  pre- 
vious things  which  I  shall  premise.  As,  1.  Where  do  we 
find  Abraham  to  be  called  the  friend  of  God  7  for  it  refers 
to  a  former  scripture,  as  fulfilled,  that  God  did  treat  him 
as  a  friend.  We  find  him  expressly  so  called,  2  Chron. 
XX.  7.  There  was  a  numerous,  potent  enemj-  that  did  seek 
to  keep  out  the  people  of  God  from  possessing  that  land 
which  God  had  given  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  his  friend. 
And  Jehoshaphat  urgeth  this  to  God  in  prayer.  So  we  have 
it  again,  Isa.  xli.  8.  where  there  being  an  occasion  to  men- 
tion Abraham,  he  is  spoken  of  also  as  the  friend  of  God  ; 
"  But  thou,  Israel,  art  my  servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have 
chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend."  But,  2.  We  are 
to  consider  and  take  notice  under  what  notion  Abraham 
is  spoken  of  by  that  glorious  title  of  the  friend  of  God.  It 
is  true  he  was  an  eminent  saint.  But  was  this  spoken  of 
him  under  that  notion  1  or  is  it  not  under  a  common  notion 
as  a  believer  1  So  it  seems  to  be  in  the  text.  "  Abraham 
believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteotts- 
ness ;  and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God."  This  is  a  notion 
common  to  him  and  to  all  believers;  and  this  still  must 
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then  agree  with  the  rest  of  believers.  Then,  3.  We  are 
further  to  consider  what  sort  of  faith  this  was  in  which 
Abraham  is  accounted  a  righteous  person  and  called  the 
friend  of  God.  It  is  plain  that  that  faith  did  not  consist 
only  in  believing  the  general  promise  of  having  a  numerous 
seed.  It  did  not  terminate  on  God,  abstractly,  without  a 
reference  to  Christ.  It  did  not  stand  in  a  cold  and  in- 
effectual assent  to  any  divine  truth  whatsoever — for  the 
whole  context  shows  the  insufficiency  of  such  a  faith.  But 
to  speak  to  this  positively,  and  briefly,  we  shall  consider 
the  object  and  nature  of  this  faith.     As, 

1.  For  the  object  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  comprehend 
and  take  in  four  representations  of  Christ.  How  distinct 
and  explicit  his  understanding  thereof  was  we  cannot 
determine.  But  he  had  some  notion  of  it;  for  our  Lord 
himself  saith,  "Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
my  day;  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad,"  John  viii.  56.  And 
this  must  be  a  truth  with  ns  which  none  can  question. 
And  we  are  told,  that  very  good  promised  to  Abraham  did 
eminently  intend  that  one  seed,  which  was  Christ,  Gal.  iii. 
16.  And  we  are  there  also  told,  verse  17.  that  the  cove- 
nant, that  was  not  at  first  made  but  renewed  with  Abraham, 
was  the  covenant  of  God  in  Christ.  And  we  are  likewise 
told  that  this  seed  of  his  was  to  possess  the  gates  of  their 
enemies  ;  and  that  nations  should  be  blessed  in  him.  So 
that  his  mind  was  directed,  that  from  this  seed  of  his,  him- 
self should  expect  blessedness.  And  it  cannot  otherwise 
be  supposed.  And  ergo,  that  as -the  eye  was  fixed  upon 
Christ,  as  his  seed  by  promise,  and  through  that  to  be 
blessed  himself  The  prophets  themselves  did  not  fully 
understand  their  own  prophesying  of  him.  Some  prophe- 
cies they  must  be  supposed  to  have,  though  not  most  dis- 
tinct and  clear  to  themselves.  So  we  find,  1  Pet.  i.  10,  11. 
"  Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have  inquired  and 
searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should 
come  unto  you  :  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  lime 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when 
it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the 
glory  that  should  follow."     And, 

2.  As  to  the  nature  or  kind  of  that  faith,  in  reference  to 
the  object,  it  must  be  such  as,  according  to  his  understand- 
ing of  the  discovery  he  had  there,  must  be  an  embracing  of 
his  heart  and  will  towards  this  object.  He  doth  close  with 
Christ  according  to  the  representation  he  had  of  him. 
Christ  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Gospel — faith  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  Abraham,  as  far  as  the  discovery 
was  made  to  him. 

And  now  the  way  is  plain  to  that  which  I  principally 
intend  for  the  ground  of  discourse  from  this  text,  to  wit: 

Doctrine.  That  there  is  much  of  friendly  commerce  be- 
tween the  blessed  God  and  souls  of  men  in  and  about 
the  production  and  exercise  of  that  faith  upon  which  he 
counts  them  righteous,  and  doth  justify,  and  will  finally 
save  them.  This  is  the  substance  of  what  I  intend  to  insist 
upon  from  the  whole  of  this  text.  I  take  it  to  be  clear  that 
Abraham's  faith  was  the  same  for  kind  and  nature  with 
that  by  which  all  believers  are  justified  and  saved.  And  he 
was  called  the  friend  of  God.  And  then  I  say  there  is 
much  friendly  converse  between  God  and  sonlsin  the  pro- 
duction and  service  of  that  faith  which  justifies  and  saves. 
Now  take  notice, 

1.  That  I  do  not  consider  that  discovery  of  friendship 
in  the  single  act  of  faith,  but  take  a  further  latitude,  as  to 
the  production  and  exercising  of  that  faith.  There  is  a 
friendship  in  that  whole  ingratiation  between  God  and 
souls,  when  he  is  about  producing,  and  they  about  the 
exercising,  of  that  faith.  And  again, 

2.  Take  notice,  that  I  do  not  speak  of  faith  here  as  justi- 
fying only,  but  of  faith  as  saving  also,  being  led  thereto  by 
the  context,  and  by  my  own  design.  By  the  context,  which 
speaks  of  faith  under  both  notions:  as  justifi/ing,  in  the 
words  next  following;  and  as  saving,  in  the  14th  verse  : 
Can  such  a  faith  save  him  7  and  upon  account  of  my  own 
design,  i.  c.  of  discovering  the  friendship  which  appears  in 
this  matter,  which  certainly  is  eminently  seen  at  the  last  in 
salvation,  as  that  is  the  result  of  all  the  transaction  be- 
tween God  and  the  soul  in  these  matters.     And  again, 

3.  Take  notice  that  hereupon  this  friendship  is  not  to  be 
considered  merely  as  begun,  but  as  continued  unto  the  last : 
for  friendship  doth  not  lie  in  a  single  act,  but  a  state.    And 


ergo,  there  must  be  a  continued  course  of  friendship,  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  such  a  kind  and  manner  as  there  was 
in  the  inchoation,  the  beginning  of  this  friendship.  There 
may  be  intervals  of  it,  after  some  notable  failure  on  the  one 
part  or  the  other.  And  there  must  be  somewhat  done  to 
the  keeping  of  it  on  foot  throughout;  for  that  it  never  be 
totally  broken  oft'  with  them  whom  the  end,  the  perfection 
the  consummation  of  it,  shall  take  place  at  last,  to  wit 
their  final  and  eternal  salvation.     And, 

4.  Further  con,sider  this,  that  wheresoever  there  is  true 
friendship  (admitting  it  to  be  called  so  in  the  best  and  pro- 
per sense)  it  must  be  mutual.  A  man  cannot  truly  and 
properly  be  said  to  be  a  friend  with  an  inanimate  subject, 
and  there  may  be  a  disparity  both  natural  and  moral.  As 
I  can  have  no  friendship,  or  there  can  be  no  entire  and  full 
friendship  between  me  and  a  stone;  .so  neither  can  there 
be  between  me  and  an  enemy.  Though  I  may  have 
friendly  propensions  towards  such  a  one,  yet  an  actual, 
friendly  intercourse  there  cannot  be,  if  there  be  an  inca- 
pacity in  the  other  subject,  either  natural  or  moral.  Ergo, 
to  speak  to  the  subject  of  the  intercourses  of  friendship, 
that  are  in  this  transaction  between  God  and  the  soul  in 
and  about  this  production,  and  exercising  of  that  faith  by 
which  he  justifies  and  saves,  it  was  fit  to  premise  these 
things.     And  these  things  being  clear,  I  am  to  show, 

I.  What  there  is  of  a  friendly  propension  on  God's  part 
towards  the  souls  of  .such  with  whom  he  so  negociates,  in 
the  management  and  conduct  of  this  matter.  And  the 
friendship  herein,  on  his  part,  appears  in  general  in  these 
two  things. 

1.  In  friendly  instructions  and  counsels;  and, 

2.  In  friendly  performances,  or  actual  communications. 
1.  In  friendly  instructions  and  counsels  :  so  he  is  a  wise 

friend ;  as  in  the  other  he  is  a  powerful  one.  His  wisdom 
appears  in  his  instructions  and  counsels;  and  bis  power  in 
his  performances  and  communications ;  but  neither  of  these 
exclusively  of  the  other.     And, 

(1.)  It  is  much  of  friendly  propension  that  God  discovers 
to  men  in  bringing  about  that  faith  which  is  justifying,  in 
the  friendly  instructions  and  counsels  he  affords  them  in 
order  hereunto.  And  we  must  take  in  this,  that  what  as  to 
his  purpose  he  speaks  by  his  word  to  them,  he  doth  by  his 
Spirit  impress  upon  them.  This  is  as  the  seal  to  the  wax, 
which  makes  and  leaves  its  impress  thereon.  What  he 
speaks  outwardly  by  his  word,  he  speaks  internally  by  his 
spirit,  which  makes  use  of  the  word  to  enlighten  their 
minds  with,  and  begets  correspondent  characters  on  the 
soul,  so  as  to  make  the  word  effectual.     And, 

He  instructs  them  concerning  their  undone  and  miserable 
state  while  they  remain  strangers  to  him,  and  enemies 
against  him.  He  speaks  copiously  to  them  of  this  by  his 
word ;  and  must  be  understood  to  speak  correspondently 
hereof  by  his  Spirit.  Thou  art  in  a  state  of  separation  from 
me,  who  am  the  Author  of  thy  being  and  blessedness. 
Thou  art  insensible  of  this  state,  and  thou  thinkest  that 
thou  needest  not  God,  thou  canst  live  without  him  in  the 
world.  Whereas  thou  art  lost,  a  guilty  creature,  liable  to 
wrath:  and  thou  art  an  impotent  creature;  thou  canst  not 
escape  or  deliver  thyself:  and  what  will  become  of  thee, 
thou  hast  not  righteousness  nor  strength  !  It  is  necessary 
that  the  soul  do  apprehend  and  feel  this,  and  the  misery  of 
his  state  while  he  hath  no  God,  no  interest  in  him,  nor 
righteousness  to  recommend  him  to  God.  Men  have  not 
a  word  to  say  for  themselves  in  this  case.  The  power  of 
God  is  engaged  against  them.  Against  his  justice  they 
can  say  nothing,  and  against  his  power  they  can  do  nothing. 
When  there  is  a  design  of  friendship,  on  foot,  then  God 
takes  the  soul  aside,  and  shows  it  all  this,  to  convince  it. 
God  now  brings  things  home  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
makes  the  soul  consider  what  it  may  expect,  if  it  continue 
in  a  war  against  Heaven.  Then, 

(2.)  He  instructs  them  (and  there  is  much  friendliness  in 
it)  concerning  his  own  reconcileableness  to  sinners.  God 
declares  it  in  his  word,  and  he  speaks  it  over  again  to  their 
own  ears  and  hearts.  Men  will  not  mind  what  is  said  in 
the  word.  They  might  easily  see  that  he  is  placable  and 
willing  to  be  reconciled ;  his  giving  them  much  of  his 
goodness,  and  his  exercising  patience  and  long-suffering 
towards  them,  and  all  this  to  lead  them  to  repentance.  He 
expostulates  the  matter  with  men  on  plain  evidence  of  the 
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things  themselves  :  "  Or  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his 
goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering  ;  not  know- 
ing that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeih  thee  to  repentance  1" 
Rom.  ii.  4.  But  he  hath  spokeu  out  to  men  in  the  Gos- 
pel, wherein  he  opens  his  heart,  and  declares  his  counsels 
to  them.  But  all  this  needs  to  be  spoken  to  men  inwardly. 
He  urgeth  and  inculcates  his  mind  and  will  to  them;  rea- 
sons and  argues  with  their  souls.  Why  hast  thou  not  un- 
derstood all  this  hitherto  1  but  thou  understandest  it  novv 
that  I  am  a  reconcileable  God,  if  thou  now  fall  not  in  with 
my  method  for  this  end.  This  is  of  might}'  importance  for 
bringing  about  such  a  friendship;  for  while  men  appre- 
hend God  to  be  irreconcileable,  that  will  lead  them  to  de- 
spair, and  be  a  hell  upon  earth.  But  to  behold  a  Gospel 
of  grace  and  reconciliation,  and  having  it  set  on  so  as  to 
apprehend  the  thing  indeed,  this  engageth  the  intention 
and  mind  to  consider  the  terms  offered.     And  then, 

(3.)  He  instructs  such  souls  about  the  great  reconciler 
and  mediator  of  their  peace,  into  whose  hands  he  hath  put 
all  this  affair ;  unto  whom  they  must  be  beholden,  from 
whom  they  must  receive  all  that  grace  that  is  requisite, 
either  to  the  changing  of  the  state,  or  the  changing  of  the 
frame.  And  if  men  be  not  inwardly  and  with  efficacy  in- 
structed concerning  all  this,  the  very  doctrine  of  recon- 
ciliation itself  would  very  slowly  enter  against  those  mighty 
objections,  which  it  might  meet  with  in  a  considering 
mind.  For  any  one  that  understood  the  nature  of  God, 
and  considered  him  as  a  being  absolutely  perfect,  and  so 
apprehended  his  holiness  and  his  justice  to  be  in  the  high- 
est perfection  in  him,  as  well  as  his  other  governing  attri- 
butes ;  if  one  thought  should  arise  in  the  mind  of  such  a 
person,  about  contracting  a  peace  and  friendship  with  his 
God,  oh,  how  shall  he  answer  it  to  himself,  when  his  own 
mind  tells  him,  his  nature  admits  of  no  change,  and  my 
nature,  by  any  power  of  my  own,  admits  of  none.  God 
will  not  change  his  nature,  and  I  cannot  change  mine. 
This  very  nature  and  natural  state  put  me  into  a  posture 
of  direct  hostility  against  his  sovereign  authority,  against 
his  justice,  and  against  his  holiness,  all  at  once.  If  a 
man  in  this  case  hath  no  way  in  view  how  God  can 
consistently  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  autho- 
rity and  government,  and  the  unalterableness  of  his  eter- 
nal law,  be  reconciled  to  a  sinner,  and  lead  him  into 
commttnion  with  himself:  here  lies  an  objection  in  the 
mind  of  such  a  one,  against  the  sum  of  the  Gospel,  if 
that  were  held  faith  only  in  general.  That  is,  that  God 
is  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  sinners.  For  what  1  is  he 
willing  to  deny  himself!  To  come  down  from  his  throne, 
to  quit  his  government  1  or  is  it  possible  to  him  to  change 
his  nature,  to  be  less  just  and  less  holy  than  he  essentially 
is  1  But  when  there  cometh  to  be  a  distinct  explication 
of  the  way  and  method  wherein  God  can  honourably,  and 
consistently  with  his  truth,  justice,  and  holiness,  be  recon- 
ciled to  sinners;  to  wit,  by  the  discovery  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mediator  ;  and  when  this  discovery  is  inwardly  ap- 
plied and  brought  home  ;  that  which  was  before  a  stum- 
bling-block, and  a  mountain  of  opposition  raised  up  in  the 
soul  against  the  truth  and  purpose  of  the  Gospel,  vanish- 
eth,  and  the  waj'  is  plain,  smooth,  and  open  to  it;  and  so 
nothing  remains  but  to  fall  in  with  it.  But  oh,  how  friendly 
is  this,  not  only  to  speak  this  in  an  unregarded,  external 
relation,  but  to  speak  it  internally  to  the  mind  and  soul, 
and  make  it  apprehended  and  understood.  To  show  unto 
man  his  righteousness,  who  it  is  that  he  must  be  beholden 
to  for  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  changing  of  his  state,  and 
for  changing  his  natural  frame  and  inclination,  when  he 
must  have  righteousness  and  strength.  To  declare  all  this 
by  inward,  internal  light,  oh  how  friendly  is  this  converse ! 
These  things  are  spoken  thousands  of  times  over,  to  the 
stupid  and  inadvertent  generally,  and  they  never  take 
notice  of  it.  But  when  he  comes  to  make  light,  and  to 
shine  through  that  darkness  which  inwrapt  the  heart,  then 
hope  begins  to  take  place.  Then  saith  such  a  soul,  "  I  see 
it  is  a  feasible  thing,  a  practicable  thing,  that  the  Gospel 
proposes;  I  see  God  hath  put  the  management  of  all  these 


affairs  into  such  a  hand  as  can  at  once  both  reconcile  his 
attributes  to  one  another,  and  reconcile  him  to  us,  and  us 
to  him.     And  then, 

(4.)  He  instructs  concerning  the  way  and  method  of 
coming  to  have  an  interest  and  part  in  Christ.  So  as  to 
have  both  righteousness  and  spiritual  life  in  him  and  by 
him,  i.  e.  upon  being  united  with  him.  This  is  the  way  ; 
and  he  instructs  the  soul  that  there  is  not  only  a  fulness  of 
all  grace  in  his  Son,  from  whom  they  are  to  receive  right- 
eousness, and  the  regenerating  Spirit  also  ;  but  there  is  a 
way  of  coming  to  be  interested  in  all  his  fulness,  and  in 
that  renovating  Spirit ;  and  we  then  must  be  united  to 
him.  "  Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  made  unto 
us  wisdom."  Then  we  are  told  there  must  be  union. 
And  how  is  that  to  be  brought  about  1  Why,  thou  must 
be  in  him,  in  order  to  this  interest  ana  participation  from 
him.  This  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification 
and  redemption,  which  are  in  Christ,  arc  nothing  to  thee 
that  hast  no  part  in  him  ;  but  his  wisdom  is  thine,  his 
righteousness  is  thine,  his  sanctification  and  redemption 
thine  ;  but  all  this  upon  supposition  that  thou  art  in  him. 
There  must  be  such  a  union  in  order  to  that  participation. 
But  how  is  this  union  brought  about  1  Why,  he  that  is 
the  author  of  the  whole  design,  is  the  author  of  this  union: 
"  Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto 
us  wisdom,"  1  Cor.  i.  20.  Thus  this  union  must  be  of 
God. 

But  then  you  must  consider  this  to  be  very  proper  and 
wholesome  counsel  to  you.  "Acquaint  now  thyself  with 
him,  and  be  at  peace :  thereby  good  shall  come  unto  thee," 
Job  xxii.  21.  Sue  to  him  for  all  such  counsels  as  anj'  wise 
man  would  take  and  follow.  As  Luke  xiv.  laUer  end. 
"  Or  what  king  going  to  make  war  against  another  king, 
sitteth  not  down  first,  and  consultelh,  whether  he  be  able 
with  ten  thousand  to  meet  him  that  cometh  against  him 
with  twenty  thousand  1  Or  else,  while  the  other  is  yet  a 
great  way  off,  he  sendeth  an  ambassage,  and  desireth  con- 
ditions of  peace."  This  is  good  counsel,  which  is  secretly 
prompted  unto  that.  Oh,  sinner,  sue  for  peace.  Thou 
canst  never,  with  thy  feeble  power,  oppose  and  contend  in 
a  war  against  Almightiness  itself,  that  comes  armed  with 
terror  and  vengeance  against  thee.  This  cannot  be  :  it  is 
thy  way  to  sue  for  peace.  And  we  are  told  in  what  way 
God  will  be  reconciled,  if  ever  to  be  reconciled:  that  is, 
it  must  be  in  and  by  the  Mediator.  Here  is  suitable  coun- 
sel given  thee.  He  counsels  thee.  Rev.  iii.  18.  "  I  coun- 
sel thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  tire,  that  thou 
mayest  be  rich;  and  white  raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be 
clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  ap- 
pear; and  anoint  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve,  that  thou 
mayest  see."  You  are  externally  counselled  to  all  this  in 
the  Gospel.  And  it  may  be  there  are  such  direct  intima- 
tions given  to  minds  too;  it  is  likely  very  often  but  little 
regarded.  But  that  such  counsel  should  be  given  is  very 
friendly.  What  will  thou  do,  thou  undone,  lost  creature  1 
Thou  hast  no  clothing,  but  must  appear  naked  before  the 
Divine  vindictive  justice  ;  nothing  to  fence  thee,  nothing 
to  arm  thee  against  the  stroke  of  vengeance.  Thou 
art  running  on  blindly  upon  thy  own  ruin.  I  tell  thee 
where  there  is  eye-salve  for  thee,  and  where  there  is  cloth- 
ing for  thee,  and  where  there  is  every  thing  that  thy  ne- 
cessitous, indigent,  undone  state  requires  and  needs;  I 
counsel  thee  to  betake  thyself  to  him,  to  apply  to  him. 
This  is  very  friendly  counsel.  It  is  friendly  in  the  design, 
and  aspect,  and  tendency  of  it,  as  it  presents  itself  to  thee 
in  the  external  word ;  but  much  more  when  it  is  inwardly 
suggested,  when  the  thing  is  inculcated  inwardly  to  the 
mind  and  heart,  and  thou  art  beaten  upon  by  these  things, 
thou  art  so  and  .so  counselled.  Why  dost  thou  not  hearken 
to  counsel  1  Why,  in  such  things  as  these,  there  appears 
much  of  friendship  on  God's  part;  that  is,  in  the  friendly 
instructions  and  counsels  which  he  is  pleased  to  give, 
especially  internally  and  correspondently,  as  it  must  be, 
with  the  external  revelation  of  his  mind  concerning  these 
things. 
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And  the  scripture  was  fulfilled,  <f^. 

2.  The  friendship  of  God  appears  in  his  friendly  per- 
formances and  effectual  communications.  We  are  to 
know  that  his  friendly  design  towards  souls  doth  not  ter- 
minate here ;  it  reachelh  further.  That  is  applicable 
enough  in  this  case  which  is  spoken  in  reference  to  lower 
and  inferior  cases  in  the  15th  and  16th  verses  of  this  same 
chapter;  "  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute 
of  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace, 
be  ye  warmed  and  filled  ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them 
not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what  doth 
It  profit  1"  It  would  profit  as  little  if  God  should  himself 
but  at  the  same  rate  treat  men's  souls ;  give  them  good 
words,  though  very  apposite  and  suitable  to  their  case ; 
say  to  them.  Be  warmed,  be  filled  ;  but  not  give  them  the 
things  requisite  to  their  souls  ;  what  would  that  profit  them  1 
Compare  that  with  1  John  iii.  17.  "  But  whoso  hath  this 
world's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shut- 
teth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth 
the  love  of  God  in  him  1"  What  he  may  show  of  kind- 
ness and  good-will  is  nothing  like  the  love  of  God.  God's 
friendly  propension  towards  miserable,  necessitous  souls, 
did  show  itself  at  another  rate  than  merely  in  advising  and 
counselling  them,  or  seeming  to  wish  them  well ;  his 
friendship  exercises  itself  in  the  most  considerable  acts  of 
external  benefaction,  in  doing  them  good,  and  rejoicing 
over  them  to  do  them  good,  "  with  all  his  heart  and  with 
all  his  soul,"  as  the  expression  is,  and  his  own  words  are. 
But  as  to  this  also,  I  shall  give  you  instances  how  this 
kind  of  friendship,  by  way  of  communication  and  per- 
formance, on  God's  part  appears.     As, 

(1.)  That  he  ingenerates  this  faith  ;  he  works  it  in  us. 
It  is  called  a  "  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  Gal.  v.  22.  And  it  is 
said  to  proceed  from  the  "Spirit  of  faith,"  2  Cor.  iv.  13. 
We  are  told  that  "by  faith  we  are  saved,  and  that  not  of 
ourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  Gtxl,"  Eph.  ii.  8.  That  faith 
we  are  not  to  take  separately  and  alone  ;  but  it  heightens 
the  love  and  gift,  that  we  do  believe  and  are  saved  by  faith, 
"  and  that  not  of  ourselves;  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  It  is 
by  this  faith  that  the  soul  is  brought  into  union  with  his 
Saviour  ;  by  it,  it  comes  to  him  ;  by  it,  they  receive  him, 
(John  i.  12.)  and  it  is  by  this  they  come  to  the  Son,  and 
to  have  life,  1  John  v.  11.  It  is  in  order  hereto,  that  God 
the  Father  is  said  to  draw  souls  to  Christ,  and  they  are 
said  to  come  to  him.  John  vi.  44.  "  No  man  can  come 
to  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him." 
What  friendliness  is  this  to  induce  and  draw  souls  to 
Christ !  We  must  understand  that  drawing  aright.  It  is 
not  dragging  by  violence,  but  as  himself  expresses  it, 
that,  (Hosea  xi.  4.)  "  I  drew  them  with  cords  <,f  a  man, 
with  bands  of  love  !  and  I  was  to  them  as  they  that  take 
off  the  yoke  on  their  jaws,  and  I  laid  meat  ur  to  them." 
It  is  by  a  gentle  but  efiectual  allection,  drawiag  you  to 
him  ;  making  it  by  reason  and  love  in  conjunc'ion,  to  ap- 
pear to  be  your  interest  and  concern;  and  so  v  orking  on 
love  to  yourselves  that  it  may  be  improved  inti  >  a  love  to 
him  too.  When  they  are  brought  in  with  a  Ic  ve  upon  in- 
digency first,  they  may  grow  into  a  love  of  complacency 
and  highest  delight  afterwards;  one  love  beiog  the  load- 
stone of  another — loving  because  you  are  firs,  loved.  But 
look  into  these  acts,  and  you  will  see  what  a  friendly  de- 
sign there  must  be  in  faith  which  is  produced  by  union 
with  Christ.  By  the  result  of  that  faith,  you  will  see  the 
kindness  of  it.  There  mu.st  be  friendship  in  him  that  will 
engage  my  trust  when  it  is  nothing  to  him :  he  gains 
nothing  by  it,  but  it  is  necessary  and  beneficial  to  me.  I 
do  in  this  case  take  pains  with  myself  to  trust  in  him, 
working,  but  only  so  as  one  man  may  upon  another  in 
order  thereunto;  for  they  cannot  immediately  touch,  and 
attract,  and  turn,  and  draw  hearts.  They  can  but  use 
apt  and  suitable  methods  in  order  hereunto:  but  if  they 
do  that,  there  is  much  of  kindness  in  the  design  ;  when 
•  Preached  Sept.  24tb,  1693. 


one  takes  great  pains,  and  uses  industrious  endeavours  to 
induce  to  trust  in  him,  he  himself  having  no  advantage  by 
it,  but  I  gain  by  it  the  greatest  things.  That  the  blessed  God 
should  induce  and  engage  souls  to  trust  in  him,  when  it  can 
be  of  no  advantage  to  him;  but  he  knows  that  without  it 
they  must  perish  and  be  lost ;  when  he  doth  not  only  in- 
vite them  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  stay  themselves  upon  their 
God,  rely  upon  him  and  upon  that  truth  and  fidelity  that 
never  failed  any;  how  friendly  is  this!  To  insist  on  it 
from  time  to  time,  not  to  give  over  the  soul  that  hath  often 
neglected  him  in  making  these  overtures ;  this  is  wonder- 
ful friendly.  To  draw  the  soul  into  union  with  Christ, 
and  with  himself  in  and  by  him  ;  this  is  to  bring  such  into 
a  state  of  blessedness.  "  Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus," 
&c.  You  are  foolish  creatures,  but  he  will  be  wisdom  to 
you  ;  you  are  guilty  creatures,  but  he  will  be  righteousness 
to  you:  you  are  impure  creatures,  but  he  will  be  sanctifi- 
cation  to  you;  you  are  enslaved  creatures,  but  he  will  be 
redemption  unto  you  ;  all  this  is  of  God.  And  whereas  he 
doth  manifestly  design  to  reunite  souls  to  his  Son,  and  by 
him  to  himself;  how  friendly  is  this  design.  He  intimates 
hereby  that  such  and  such  can  never  be  too  near  to  him, 
or  be  too  close  with  them.     But, 

2.  This  divine  friendship  appears  in  his  hereupon  count- 
ing them  righteous,  and  imputing  righteousness  to  them, 
as  the  text  expresses  it ;  "  he  believed  God,  and  it  was 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness."  This  faith  was  given 
Abraham,  and  thereupon  God  counts  him  righteous ; 
and  so  he  does  every  believer  besides.  And  is  not  this  a 
most  friendly  estimate  1  is  it  not  to  count  as  a  friend,  to 
count  us  righteous  who  were  far  from  righteousness  1  He 
not  only  pardons,  but  accepts  as  righteous.  We  should 
count  this  wonderful  friendship,  when  we  consider  our 
state ;  we  were  creatures  under  a  law  that  cursed  every 
one  that  "  continued  not  in  all  things  written  therein  to  do 
them ;"  and  we  had  broken  that  whole  law,  in  every  part 
of  our  duty  as  to  love  of  God,  and  our  fellow-creatures  of 
the  same  order.  From  the  depraved  nature  of  man,  being 
carnalized  into  enmity  against  God,  and  hatred  one  of  an 
other,  "  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,"  Rom. 
viii.  7.  This  is  more  than  the  breach  of  every  command; 
for  my  quarrel  is  not  against  this  or  that  precept,  but 
against  subjection ;  and  so  my  design  is  against  the  di- 
vine government ;  now,  is  not  this  friendly  when  he  will 
thus  give  faith  to  such,  and  reckon  and  impute  righteous- 
ness to  them  1  I  know  there  is,  as  to  this,  commonly  in- 
troduced a  very  unnecessary  and  trifling  dispute.  What 
it  is  that  is  counted  for  righteousness  1  When  the  matter 
comes  to  be  thus  stated — is  it  the  act  of  believing  or  the 
object  believed  on  %  and  the  question  will  be  easily  an- 
swered by  putting  another  question : — Suppose  it  be  asked, 
What  is  that  which  clothes  a  manl — is  it  his  garment,  or 
his  putting  it  on  1  Sure  a  very  ordinary  understanding 
would  find  no  difl[iculty  to  answer  it.  The  garment 
would  never  clothe  a  man,  if  it  were  not  put  on  ;  and  the 
action  that  a  man  uses  in  putting  on  a  thing  would  not 
have  clothed  him  if  he  had  not  the  garment ;  and  ergo, 
these  two  must  contribute  together  for  this  end,  of  being 
clothed,  but  in  different  kinds — it  is  the  garment  when  put 
on  that  clothes  him,  and  the  action  that  is  used  in  putting 
it  on  is  no  part  of  the  clothing,  but  it  was  requisite  there- 
unto, and  that  without  which  he  could  not  have  been 
clothed.  All  this  is  so  obvious,  that  I  might  save  the 
labour  of  applying  it  to  the  case  in  hand.  What  is  it  upon 
which  a  man  is  counted  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God  1 
Why,  he  puts  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  puts 
him  on,  as  it  were,  so  that  the  Scripture  phrase  is  intelli- 
gible enough.  It  is  that  which  is  put  on  which  is  the  mat- 
ter of  this  clothing,  and  the.  action  that  is  used  here  is  no 
part  of  that  matter,  and  yet  it  is  such  a  requisite  as  with- 
out which  he  would  never  be  clothed. 

What  is  it  upon  which  a  man  is  counted  righteous  be- 
fore God"? — why  he  puts  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  was 
said.  But  how  friendly  is  it  that  such  men  should  upon 
such  terms,  and  in  such  a  way  and  method,  be  brought 
into  that  state  of  righteous  persons,  when,  if  they  were  not 
so  clothed,  they  stood  exposed  and  naked  unto  vindictive 
justice  armed  with  power  even  to  the  highest.  But  now 
the  sword  of  vengeance  cannot  touch  them  ;  otherwise, 
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thou  wert  every  moment  liable.     Oh,  what  friendliness  is 
there  in  all  this !     Again, — 

3.  This  friendship  appears  in  this  matter  herein,  that 
when  God  imputes  righteousness  to  the  believer,  he  im- 
parts his  Spirit ;  and  this  is  wonderful  friendliness,  if  the 
distress  of  the  case  be  considered.  Plain  it  is,  that  the 
miserable  sinner  did  need  somewhat  else  besides  cloathing, 
and  without  it  he  must  have  been  miserable  for  ever.  And 
most  certain  it  is,  that  the  righteousness  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  never  designed  to  be  the  cloathing  of  a  carcass. 
The  soul  that  was  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sins"  is  made 
alive  when  made  righteous.  There  is  no  need  of  disputing 
about  priority  here  ;  the  righteousness  and  Spirit  of  Christ 
are  given  together  ;  they  are  simultaneous  gifts  ;  he  doth 
not  give  life  by  the  Spirit  to  such  .souls  because  he  hath 
made  them  righteous  ;  nor  doth  he  make  them  righteous 
because  he  hath  given  them  life,  or  given  his  Spirit ;  but 
these  are  co-ordinate  streams  from  the  same  fountain  of 
Divine  grace.  "Such  ivere  some  of  youj  but  yc  are 
washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  a^-e  justified  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God," 
1  Cor.  vi.  II. — And  a  horrid  catalogue  of  wickedness 
was  recited  in  the  foregoing  9th  and  10th  verses,  "  Know 
ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
ofGodl  Be  not  deceived,  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters, 
nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves 
with  mankind, — nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards, 
nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Righteousness  and  Spirit  are  given  together  ;  and 
should  we  suppose  these  gifts  to  be  separate,  the  former 
would  avail  little  without  the  latter  ;  for  heaven  would 
never  be  heaven  to  a  dead  soul ;  if  it  were  possible  for  such 
a  soul,  upon  the  account  of  Christ's  righteousness,  to  be 
admitted  into  heaven,  what  would  a  dead  soul  do  there  1 
Therefore,  they  are  gifts  of  Divine  grace  conferred  toge- 
ther. It  would  be  a  horrid  reproach  and  contempt  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God  should  be  made  a  covering 
forcontinuing  the  deformity  and  loathsomeness  of  acarcass 
that  should  be  only  hid,  and  not  cured.  This  is  a  most 
unsupposable  thing,  and,  than  which,  nothing  would  be 
more  ignominious,  not  only  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  but  to 
his  grace  too  ;  for  sure  it  is  more  abundant  grace  to  cure 
these  two  evils  together,  than  one  alone ;  to  heal  him 
inwardly  and  cloathe  him  outwardly  at  the  same  time. 
And  again. 

4.  This  friendly  inclination  on  God's  part  doth  further 
appear  in  giving  repentance  to  the  sinner,  which  is  compre- 
hended in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  every  other  grace  is ; 
only  here  I  must,  before  I  speak  more  distinctly  to  this  of 
repentance,  enlarge  somewhat  to  show  you  under  what 
distinct  considerations  we  are  to  look  on  this  gift  of  the  Spi- 
rit that  comprehends  all  the  rest. — The  Spirit  is  given  in 
order  to  its  first  working,  and  in  order  to  its  after-employ- 
ment and  work  that  it  hath  to  do  in  the  souls  of  men.  It 
is  not  otherwise  capable  of  being  given  at  all,  than  only 
relatively  and  effectively  in  respect  of  the  relation  and 
effect.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  in  what  sense  (when 
a  person  is  the  thing  spoken  of)  one  can  be  said  to  be  given 
to  another :  it  is  not  the  one's  being  made  the  other's  being ; 
there  is  nobody  so  absurd  as  to  understand  the  matter  so; 
but  only  snch  a  one  becomes  related  who  was  unrelated 
before,  and  upon  that  relation  doth  such  works  to  which 
relation  obligeth,  and  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  do  before. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  giving  one  person  to  another,  in 
common  language  amongst  men  ;  and  so  must  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Spirits's  being  given  toany  of  us,thatis,  that 
it  becomes  now  related  by  covenant  to  us,  having  been 
unrelated  before  ;  for,  when  by  covenant  we  take  God  to 
be  our  God,  what  do  we  take "?  not  the  essence  of  God 
abstractedly,  but  we  take  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  all  become  related  to  us  for 
several  purposes — God  to  be  the  prime  author  of  being  to 
us,  Christ  to  be  our  redeemer,  the  Spirit  to  be  our  enlight- 
ener  and  sanctifier;  and  all  as  comprehended  in  the  cove- 
nant by  which  God  is  said  to  be  our  God  and  we  to  be  his 
people  ;  as  is  sufficiently  and  expressly  enoiigli  signified  by 
the  bapti.smal  form ;  which  baptism  brings  a  signal,  a  tokeii, 
a  seal,  of  this  covenant.  We  are  ergo  baptized  into  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  continually 
our  God.     And  new  hereupon  the  Spirit  becomes  ours  by 


covenant,  or,  we  having  a  covenant  interest  in  him,  he 
comes  to  do  such  work,  or  to  work  such  effects  in  those  to 
whom  he  is  now  become  so  related,  as  he  works  no  where 
else.  And  so  he  is  with  them,  and  in  them,  to  that  very 
purpose.  It  is  true,  the  Spirit  is  all  the  world  over  m  every 
man,  in  every  creature,  in  everj'^  thing  ;  "  Whither  shall  I 
flee  from  thy  Spirit  V  Psalmcxxxix.5.  But  he  is  in  such 
as  these,  for  such  and  such  special  gracious  purposes  as  he 
doth  not  effect  and  bring  about  in  any  others,  but  those  to 
whom  he  is  in  covenant  so  related.  And  this  being  so  far 
clear  then  we  must  distinguish  between  his  first  operations 
upon  souls,  and  the  consequent  operations  for  which  those 
former  do  prepare  and  make  way.  Whatsoever  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done  previously,  all  that  enlightening,  all  that 
conviction,  which  must  immediately  accompany,  and,  in 
some  respects,  in  order  of  nature,  but  not  of  time,  be  before 
saving  faith,  if  these  do  come  within  the  compass  of  saving 
^race.  (for  there  are  operations  that  be  only  within  the 
compass  of  common  grace,  which  may  be  before,  and  long 
before,  in  time.)  But  whatsoever  lies  within  the  compass 
of  saving  grace  they  are  all  at  once.  There  must  be  very 
great  exertions  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  bringing  men  to  believe ;  and  in  doing  so  he  does, 
as  it  were,  work  as  a  visitant,  but  afterwards  he  works  and 
operates  as  an  inhabitant ;  having  by  his  former  operations 
prepared  his  own  habitation,  built  his  temple,  now  he 
comes  to  inhabit  this  temple,  to  dwell  in  it,  and  to  exert 
himself  in  all  suitable  communications  and  operations 
from  time  to  time  there ;  els  in  that  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  "  Know 
ye  not  that  3'e  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwelleth  in  you  1"  There  never  would  have  been 
any  act  of  saving  grace  at  all  without  his  Spirit ;  but  there 
be  such  acts  as  areantecedaneoustoitsindwellingpresence, 
and  which  he  doth  as  a  visitant ;  whereas  there  are  conti- 
nual exertions  of  the  grace  and  power  of  the  Spirit  to  be 
done  by  it  afterwards.  And  how  marvellous  friendship  is 
this,  that  God  should  give  his  own  Spirit  to  inhabit  (with 
kind  designs,  and  in  order  to  such  gracious  purposes  and 
ends)  such  wretched  creatures  as  we.  Of  all  ways  you 
can  think  of  whatsoever  to  express  friendship  to  another, 
if  it  were  within  the  compass  of  your  power  it  would  be  in 
giving  them  the  same  mind,  the  same  spirit,  the  same  sen- 
timents of  things  that  you  yourself  have,  wherein  you 
suppose  them  to  be  right ;  you  would  have  them  to  have 
every  thing  of  your  mind  and  your  spirit  (except  what  you 
could  of  yourselves  apprehend  tobe  imperfection,  infirmity, 
and  defect :)  and  there  was  no  possible  way,  if  that  were 
in  our  power,  to  express  kindness  and  friendship  so  sig- 
nificantly as  this  way.  If  a  wise  man,  a  good  man,  could 
convey  to  a  son,  not  only  his  lands,  his  tithes,  his  honours, 
his  dignities,  but  could  convey  his  wisdom,  his  goodness, 
his  integrit}'^,  certainly  here  were  the  greatest  kindness 
showed  in  this  that  it  were  possible  for  a  creature  to  ex- 
press. If  I  would  do  the  part  of  a  friend  to  the  uttermost, 
(and  this  lay  within  the  compass  of  my  power,)  wherein  I 
thought  my  friend  and  my  spirit  to  be  right,  I  would  im- 
part to  such  a  one  my  mind  and  spirit,  that  he  may  be  of 
the  same  mind.  Herein  would  be  the  truest  friendship  ; 
for  where  there  is  the  truest  friendship,  and  thei^e  is  the 
most  agreement  in  minds,  they  do  insensibly  mould  and 
form  one  another,  and  impress  one  another.  But  hereunto 
theremustbe  a  divine  power,  according  to  which  all  things 
are  given  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness,  and  the  participa- 
tion (comprehensive  of  all  the  rest)  of  the  Divine  nature, 
as  it  is  expressed  2  Pet.  i.  3,  4.  "  According  as  his  Divine 
power  hath  given  unto  us  all  things  tha<  pertain  unto  life 
and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath 
called  us  to  glory  and  virtue;  whereby  are  given  unto  us 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises;  that  by  these  ye. 
might  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,  having  escaped 
the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust."  There  is 
a  Divine  Spirit,  and  thereby  we  are  made  partakers  of"  the 
Divine  nature, — of  all  gracious  principles  and  dispositions 
of  one  kind  and  another.  How  admirable  friendship  is  there 
in  this,  that  the  holv  God  should  give  into  the  breast  and 
bosom  of  a  man,  that  pure  and  holy  Spirit,  to  be  an  inha- 
bitant and  indweller  there,  to  chase  away  the  darkness  that 
inwrap  that  wretched  soul,  to  inspire  it  with  a  new  and 
holy  life,  to  implant  the  principles  most  connatural  to  such 
a  life,  and  which  are  to  have  their  constant  exercise  through 
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the  whole  of  a  man's  course.  Oh  !  the  friendliness  that 
doth  appear  in  this  !  But  when  all  this  is  done,  and  the 
soul  is  made  capable  of  acting,  here  CEUinot  but  be,  as  I 
said,  in  the  fourth  place — 
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James  ii.  23. 

And  the  scripture  was  fulfilled,  <f-c. 

4.  The  exercise  of  repentance  towards  God ;  and  the 
bringing  of  the  soul  to  this  hath  the  most  of  friendliness 
that  can  be  expressed.  It  is  he  that  brings  the  soul  to  the 
necessary  exercise  of  repentance  and  godly  sorrow,  where- 
by men  are  brought  ofl'  from  sin,  and  brought  home  to 
God.  I  would  now  have  you  to  understand,  that  I  do 
not,  by  mentioning  these  things  in  this  order  wherein  I 
do,  say  that  there  is  such  an  order  punctually  observed  by 
God  in  the  effecting  and  bringing  about  these  things. 
But  where  there  are  many  particulars  to  be  mentioned  to 
you,  it  is  impossible  they  can  all  be  mentioned  in  one 
bretiih  ;  we  can  but  mention  one  after  another.  But  God's 
order  of  doing  things  may  not  be  always  the  same.  Some 
acts  may  be  produced  first  in  such  an  order,  and  (for  ought 
Tve  know)  afterwards  in  another.  And  most  certain  we  are, 
that  for  the  substance  of  all  that  is  requisite  to  the  salva- 
tion and  blessedness  of  the  soul,  it  may,  and  for  ought  we 
know,  always  is  done  in  one  and  the  same  moment,  when 
God  regenerates  it,  visiting  it  with  his  Son,  and  so  pardons 
and  justifies  it,  and  entilleth  it  to  eternal  life.  And  it  is 
very  possible,  that  that  very  moment  wherein  he  first  ap- 
plies himself  to  the  soul  to  unite  it  to  Christ,  may  be  at 
the  moment  of  its  separation  from  this  body.  And  so  all 
that  is  necessary  to  salvation  must  be  done  in  that  moment, 
or  the  soul  must  be  lost,  and  for  ought  we  know,  it  may 
be  always  so.  But,  I  say,  notwithstanding  that  when 
there  are  many  things  that  are  distinct  in  themselves,  that 
IS,  that  are  capable  of  distinct  conceptions  in  our  minds, 
none  of  these  things  are  to  be  overlooked  ;  we  must  dis- 
tinctly mention  things  that  do  occur,  though  we  cannot 
mention  them  all  in  one  moment  or  breath. 

But  most  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  in  this  very  case  re- 
pentance necessary  ;  and  there  is  the  exercise  of  repent- 
ance necessary.  So  faith  is  necessar}',  not  only  the  prin- 
ciple of  faith,  but  the  act  and  exercise  too  ;  for  when  we 
are  said  to  be  justified  by  faith,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
that?  By  a  disposition  to  believe:  the  mere  disposition  to 
believe  is  not  believing.  We  are  said  to  be  justified  by 
faith,  Rom.  v.  I.  so  Gal.  ii.  IG.  it  is  said  we  have  believed, 
that  we  might  be  justified.  We  have  believed,  not  have 
been  disposed  only  to  believe,  that  we  might  be  justified 
by  the  faith  of  Christ.  Why  so,  after  the  same  manner, 
when  it  is  said,  "Repent,  that  your  sins  maybe  blotted 
out;"  the  meaning  cannot  be,  that  there  be  some  disposi- 
tion in  you  to  repent,  Acts  iii.  19.  "  Repent,  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,"  Acts  ii.  38.  The  meaning  cannot  be,  that 
there  be  in  you  some  essay,  some  tendency,  some  inclina- 
tions to  repentance  ;  but,  repent,  except  you  repent  (not 
except  you  be  some  way  inclined  to  it)  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish.  Herein,  I  say,  inasmuch  as  such  a  repentance  is 
so  conjunct  a  thing  with  a  safe  state  for  a  sinner,  there 
appears  most  admirable  friendliness  in  this  matter.  That  a 
heart  that  was  most  adverse  and  disaffected  to  God  before, 
.should  be  turned  to  him;  that  a  heart  that  was  before  a 
stone,  a  rock,  should  be  so  relenting;  how  admirable  a 
thing  is  this,  if  you  consider  at  once  both  the  necessity  and 
the  excellenc}'',  and  the  rarity  of  such  a  repentance.  Take 
these  things  together,  and  it  is  most  admirable  friendship 
that  appears  in  giving  repentance.  It  is  spoken  with  admi- 
ration, "  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  re- 
pentance unto  life,"  Acts  xi.  18.  "  Him  hath  God  exalted 
with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins,"  Acts  v.  31. 

1.  Consider  the  necessity  of  it,  and  you  acknowledge 
the  friendliness  of  it.    Any  one  that  understood  the  state  of 
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his  own  case,  if  he  had  but  so  much  sense  about  him  as 
to  consider  what  he  should  do,  and  how  incapable  he  is  ot 
doing  it,  would  say.  Lord,  what  shall  I  do  with  this 
wretched  heart  of  mine  %  I  can  as  soon  dissolve  a  rock  as 
melt  it  down.  I  cannot  make  it  relent  or  bleed.  The 
most  proper,  the  most  weighty,  most  important  thoughts  I 
can  take  up,  do  all  hover  on  the  surface,  and  never  enter, 
have  no  mollifying  influence,  are  productive  of  nothing  ; 
well,  now  for  God  to  say,  this  is  a  thing  that  shall  be  done 
— I  will  take  away  the  heart  of  stone;  this  soul  of  thine  it 
must  dissolve  or  perish;  thou  must  repent  or  die.  Thy 
faint  strugglings  prove  thy  impotency ;  I  will  relieve  in 
this  distressed  case.     Oh  what  friendship  is  here  !  And, 

2.  If  we  consider  the  excellency  of  the  thing  wrought 
in  this  case,  it  is  a  most  friendly  work.  It  restores  the  lost 
creature  to  itself,  and  brings  it  to  God.  A  most  glorious 
work  !  Thy  wretched  soul  is  not  itself  till  it  repent.  Re- 
pentance is  a  becoming  wise.  It  is  a  soul's  return  to  a 
sound  and  sober  sense  of  things,  of  which  it  was  destitute 
before.  The  character  that  Ecclesiastes  gives  of  the  hearts 
of  men  generally,  which  we  heard  opened  heretofore,  is — 
madness  is  in  their  hearts.  Repentance  is  the  cure  of  this 
madness.  It  is  by  it  they  return  to  a  sound  mind  ;  and  it 
is  by  it  they  return  to  God.  "  Repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  you  find  how  they 
are  conjoined.  Acts  xx.  21.  A  wandering  creature,  that 
hath  "Spent  its  time  hitherto  in  perpetual  deviations  from 
the  living  God,  now  comes  back  to  him.  Admirable 
friendliness,  to  produce  and  bring  about  this  return  !  Long 
it  was  and  not  such  a  thought  taken  up.  Where  is  God  my 
maker?  There  was  no  miss  of  God.  How  is  the  soul, 
after  the  Divine  touch  and  impress  put  upon  it,  impatient 
of  longer  distance  !  I  can  live  without  God  no  longer ; 
where  is  God  my  maker  ?  This  resolution  possesses  it; 
"  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  say,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to 
be  called  thy  son."  Perhaps  there  were  some  cold  relent- 
ings  before,  but  now  that  matter  is  resolved;  and  it  is  the 
power  of  Divine  grace,  giving  repentance,  that  resolves 
and  determines  it.  Now  a  deceptation  is  out  of  doors, 
laid  aside.  And  whereas  the  matter  was  long  at  this 
pass.  Shall  1 1  Shall  11  Shall  I  break  off  from  this  way 
of  sin  1  Shall  I  abandon  that  lust  which  did  domineer, 
and  unto  which  T  did  enslave  myself  ?  Now  the  soul  will 
be  no  longer  at  this  pass;  Shall  I?  Shall  1 1  But  when 
God  gives  it  repentance,  he  brings  the  matter  to  this: 
the  soul  says,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,"  and 
throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  cry  for  mercy,  as  that  which 
I  can  no  longer  live  and  be  without.  I  can  remain  in  this 
irresolution  no  longer.  This  is  giving  repentance,  and  oh, 
how  friendly  !  When  by  it  the  soul  returns  to  itself  and 
to  its  God  at  once.     And  again, 

3.  If  you  consider  the  rarity  of  such  a  work,  it  is  won- 
derful friendliness.  How  many  are  there,  who  sit  a  life's 
time  under  that  Gospel,  which  is  Christ's  call  continually 
to  repentance  !  "  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sin- 
ners to  repentance."  Many  live  a  life's  time  under  that 
Grospel  by  which  he  calls,  but  his  call  is  regarded  no  more 
than  the  whistling  of  the  wind  among  the  leaves  of  the 
trees.  "  I  called,  but  they  gave  me  no  answer:  I  called, 
but  ye  refused:  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  but  no  man, 
regarded,"  Prov.  i.  24.  And  what  proves  the  issue  of  this 
with,  God  knows,  too  many?  Ye  shall  call,  but  I  will  not 
regard;  ye  shall  make  many  prayers,  and  I  will  not  hear  ; 
"  r  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when  your  fear 
Cometh."  Consider  this  as  the  common  case,  and  what 
\vonderful  friendliness  is  it  when  he  gives  repentance  ! 
When  he  enables  a  poor  creature  to  fall  before  him  in 
the  dust,  with  self-loathing,  cloathingitself  with  shame  and 
confusion  before  him  ;  when  he  hath  brought  it  to  a  sup- 
plicating posture;  when  he  hath  made  it  feel  wounds  and 
remorse  within  itself,  which  the  most  never  feel ; — let  but 
these  things  be  considered  together,  the  necessity,  the 
excellency,  and  the  rarity  of  serious  repentance,  and  it  is 
wonderful  friendliness  when  God  worketh  a  soul  to  it. 

5.  Great  friendliness  appears  in  his  begetting  in  the  soul 
a  universal  frame  of  holiness  and  rectitude,  that  is  spread 
through  all  the  powers  and  faculties  thereof  Though  this, 
for  ought  Ave  know,  may  be  done  in  the  same  instant  of 
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time  wherein  he  is  said  to  regenerate  a  soul;  yet  it  is 
capable  of  a  distinct  conception,  and  so  ought  not  to  be 
altogether  confounded  with  tlial :  for  whenever  it  pleaseth 
God  to  touch  a  soul  wilh  a  saving  divine  touch,  that  touch 
must  be  supposed  to  be  vital.  He  toucheth  it,  and  makes 
it  live.  He,  by  that  toucli,  draws  it  into  union  with  his  Son, 
to  him,  so  as  that  it  comes  to  possess  him,  to  have  him 
(in  the  Scripture  phrase  ;)  and  in  having  him  it  hath  life, 
I  John  V.  12.  Yet,  for  all  this,  the  having  a  distinct,  explicit 
frame  of  holy  rectitude  laid  out  through  the  soul,  is  a  di- 
verse thing;  it  is  to  be  distinctly  considered,  supposing  tliat 
that  be  by  so  quick  and  speedy  an  operation  efiected,  as 
to  be  in  the  same  moment  of  time.  And  so,  though  these 
be  not  separable  things,  they  are  distinct  things.  As, 
when  the  rational  soul  is  first  united  with  the  unformed 
matter  of  a  human  body,  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  man 
virtually,  though  the  several  pans  of  the  human  body  are 
distinctly  formed  by  degrees.  It  is  very  true  indeed,  that 
where  a  spiritual  being  is  the  subject  of  an  operation,  there 
it  may  be  quick,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  momentary  ;  it 
may  be  done,  for  all  we  know,  in  a  moment.  Spirit  being 
said  to  be  the  production,  the  thing  produced  in  the  case, 
as  John  iii.  6.  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit." 
Why,  supposing  that,  yet  that  first  vital  touch,  by  which 
it  may  be  said  to  be  regenerated,  may  be  distinguished, 
though  not  separated,  from  this  entire  work  of  regenera- 
tion, by  which  the  frame  of  holiness  is  superinduced — that 
work  of  sanctification.  And  so  the  most  do  distinguish 
regeneration  from  sanctification  ;  as  the  former  j^s  the 
latter  virtually,  and  the  latter  is  the  former  actually  and 
completely.  And  this  frame  consists  of  that  concurrence 
of  gracious  principles  that  do  belong  to  the  new  nature, 
now  become  explicit  in  the  soul.  They  were  all  actually 
in  the  new  nature  when  first  given,  but  j'et  make  a  formed 
new  man,  as  the  Divine  Spirit  lays  out  the  several  linea- 
ments thereof  by  his  own  operation  and  influence.  And 
whether  that  be  instantaneous,  or  whether  it  be  in  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  time,  is  a  matter  altogetlier  so  un- 
known, and  so  unknowable  to  us,  that  it  would  be  lost 
time  and  labour  to  go  about  to  dispute  it.  Besides,  that 
the  determination  would  be  as  little  useful  as  it  is  possible. 
But  certain  it  is,  that  besides  the  communication  of  the 
new  nature  and  the  new  life,  which  virtually  contain  all 
holy  gracious  principles  in  it,  there  are  holy  gracious  prin- 
ciples given  themselves,  which  actually  and  formally  ob- 
tain and  have  place  in  the  soul,  and  are  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  v.^hich  we  find  mentioned  in  distinct  terms,  Gal.  v. 
22,  23.  and  in  divers  other  places. 

6.  With  this  falls  in  the  mortifj^ing  and  destroying  the 
body  of  sin  ;  and  it  is  indifferent  whether  this  be  mentioned 
before  the  other,  or  after.  It  is  altogether  inditferent. 
For  this  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  it  ma)''  be  very  well 
Avrought,  by  the  opposite  thereunto  taking  place  in  the 
soul,  and  making  its  own  way,  and  expelling  the  former 
form,  as  this  latter  is  itself  introduced.  As  fire  seizing 
upon  any  combustible  matter,  it  doth  at  the  same  time 
expel  the  form  of  the  wood  or  seal,  and  introduce  its  own 
form  of  fire.  But  that  is  a  thing  that  must  necessarily  fall 
in,  be  the  order  what  it  will,  and  i  m  akes  little  what  the 
order  be.  But  when  there  is  a  new  man  to  be  put  on,  there 
is  the  old  man  to  be  put  off,  and  there  is  the  body  of  sin 
and  of  flesh  to  be  destroyed,  so  as  that  the  soul  is  no  longer 
to  serve  sm.  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
is  to  free  it  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  Rom.  viii.  2. 
It  is  altogether  an  unconceivable  thin?,  that  when  the  soul 
is  in  union  wilh  Christ,  and  entitled  to  a  righteousness  by 
him  of  his  working  out,  that  it  should  at  the  same  time 
continue  in  a  stated  rebellion  against  God,  and  under  the 
governing  power  of  reigning  sin  ;  of  sin  still  in  the  throne, 
and  still  giving  laM%  or  still  being  a  law  in  the  soul, — the 
law  of  sin  and  death.  These  things  can  no  more  consist. 
The  reign  and  power  of  sin  is  broken  in  the  same  instant 
that  any  one's  state  is  changed.  "Sin  shall  not  have 
dominion  over  you,  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  bm 
under  grace;"  under  the  law,  as  it  is  a  condemning  law. 
Why,  then,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sinner  ceases  to  be 
condemned,  sin  ceaseth  to  reiga.  If  it  ha?h  no  condemn- 
ing power,  it  hath  no  dommion.  To  be  under  the  con- 
demning power  of  sin,  and  to  be  under  grace,  these  are 
Jiconsistent.     And  to  be  under  grace,  and  to  be  imder  the 


power  of  sin  regnant,  are  equally  inconsistent.  "Let  not 
sin  reign  in  your  mortal  bodies,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in 
the  lusts  thereof."  It  will  not  consist  with  your  state, 
with  that  state  which  you  are  to  conclude  is  yours,  and  is 
proper  to  you  now,  that  is,  a  state  of  holy  life  into  which 
you  are  regenerated.  "  Reckon  yourselves  dead  indeed 
unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ," 
Rom.  vi.  11.  The  apostle  is  not  teaching  these  to  make 
a  false  judgment.  He  would  not  have  them  reckon 
themselves  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  if  they 
were  not  alive,  or  if  they  were  still  dead.  But  if  they  be 
so  alive,  if  the  life  of  grace  doth  come  to  have  any  place 
in  them,  the  reigning  of  sin  is  at  an  end,  a.s  the  next  words 
show.  Sin  is  no  longer  to  reign  in  their  mortal  bodies. 
And  in  the  14th  verse,  "  it  can  have  no  dominion  over 
you,  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace."  And 
you  are  resigned,  (as  the  intervening  Kith  verse  says,) 
"  yielding  yourselves  to  God,  as  those  who  are  alive  from 
the  dead." 

Now  how  admirable  friendship  is  there  in  this  too,  con- 
sidering the  base  servitude  that  all  were  naturally  in  unto 
sin  before.  With  how  kind  an  eye  doth  tJbe  blessed  God 
behold  from  his  throne  above,  the  enthralled,  miserable 
.state  of  wretched  souls  serving  divers  lusts  and  plea.sures; 
drudging  to  the  devil  for  the  wages  of  death,  and  no  other. 
Not  dictated  to  by  those  lusts  of  theirs,  which,  being  ful- 
filled, destroy  them.  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  It  is 
only  then  when  men  come  to  have  their  fruit  unto  holiness 
that  they  have  for  their  end  everlasting  life,  Rom.  vi.  22. 
That  there  should  be  so  compassionate  an  eye  cast  upon  the 
miserable  state  of  forlorn  souls  upon  this  account,  seeing 
them  so  injuriously  imposed  upon,  held  in  so  vile  a  vas- 
salage, so  ignoble  a  servitude,  which  hath  so  destructive  a 
tendency,  that  they  are  led  as  so  many  slaves  in  bonds  and 
cords  to  their  destruction  and  final  ruin,  to  which  their 
course  and  state  do  naturally  tend  ; — that  God  should  look 
down  with  so  compassionate  an  eye  upon  the  distress  of 
these  wretched  creatuies.  and  determine  with  himself;  lay 
the  design  in  his  wise  and  good  counsel — I  will  work 
the  freedom  of  these  wretched  souls ;  I  have  appointed 
a  Redeemer  for  them,  that  is  proper  for  their  state  of 
slavery; — the  notion  of  redemption  most  appositely  answers 
the  notion  of  the  enthralled  state  of  sinners  before.  And 
ergo,  it  is  observable,  Tit.  ii.  14.  that  our  Lord  is  said 
to  give  himself  for  us  "to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity." 
Not  only  to  redeem  us  from  wrath  and  from  hell,  and  fiual 
ruin,  but  "  from  all  iniquity." 

And  that  is  one  consequent  of  our  being  in  Christ,  or 
our  union  with  him.  If  ever  we  are  said  to  be  in  him,  then 
he  is  made  to  us  redemption.  Sanctification  you  have 
heard  of;  (and  you  have  heard  of  the  other  before;)  that 
stands  in  investing  and  possessing  the  soul  with  an  entire 
new  frame  of  holiness.  Aaid  redemption,  which  stands 
in  the  divestiture  (jf  the  power  of  sin,  that  had  introduced 
into  it  a  universal  irrectitude,  and  which  is  wrought  out  or 
wrought  ofl",  eadem  opera,  by  the  same  work  by  which  the 
new  man  or  the  divine  image  is  superinduced!  There  is 
great  friendliness  in  this:  These  wretched  souls  (saith 
God)  they  shall  be  slaves  no  longer,  I  will  a.^sert  them  into 
a  stale  of  liberty.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there 
is  liberty.  That  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  the  Spirit  of  the  Re- 
deemer and  Mediator,  when  it  makes  its  seizure,  and  takes 
possession  of  them  for  him,  it  becomes  the  law  o^  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  them,  making  them  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.  And  that  is  a  further  expression  of  the  friendliness 
of  the  blessed  God  to  a  soul,  in  and  about  the  matters 
that  here  lie  under  our  consideration. 

These  are  his  ways  with  the  sons  of  men,  when  he  is 
about  saving  them  from  going  down  to  the  pit — when  he 
hath  found  out  a  righteousness  and  redemption  for  them; 
or  when  he  is  showing  man  his  righteousness  that  he  may 
deliver  him  from  thatstate  of  death  and  destruction  into 
wl-.ich  he  was  continually  ready  to  precipitate  himself. 

Tiicre  are  manv  more"  instances  of  this  friendliness  on 
God's  part  3'et  beliind.  But  as  to  what  has  been  thus  said, 
let  us  make  some  reflections  on  ourselves.  What  have  we 
foun  '  of  this  friendliness  between  the  blessed  God  and  our 
souls,  in  any  such  instances  as  ihese'?  Hath  there  been  any 
such  iran.saction  set  on  foor  between  him  and  us  "?  Do  we 
find  any  appli"?'ic>n=-  hare  been  made  to  our  r.pirits,  such. 
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as  we  nave  attended  to  1  Indeed  God  speaks  to  men  in- 
wardly, and  often,  but  they  perceive  it  not.  He  speaks, 
but  they  know  not  his  voice  that  speaks  to  them.  It  is  often 
a  whispering  voice,  which  they  can  easily  neglect,  and 
against  which  they  shut  and  stop  their  ears.  We  are  not 
to  conclude,  ergo,  that  he  hath  never  made  any  application 
to  us,  if  we  have  had  no  distinct  reflections  thereon.  But 
we  may  conclude,  if  there  have  been  any  application  made 
to  us  to  any  valuable  purpose,  then  we  have  been  capable 
of  reflecting  and  taking  notice  that  it  hath  been  made ;  our 
attention  hath  been  engaged,  and  we  must  have  been 
brought  to  consider  that  God  is  dealing  with  my  soul  about 
the  very  life  of  it ;  and  salvation  or  destruction  will  be  the 
issue  of  the  treaty,  according  as  I  now  comply  and  co- 
operate (in  a  subordinate  way)  with  his  motions  in  me  and 
upon  me ;  or  do  resist  them,  and  comply  not.  But  how 
awakening  should  it  be  to  us  to  consider  that  these  are 
matters  of  life  and  death  ;  that  such  a  treaty  with  the  souls 
of  men  hath  this  design,  to  invest  them  with  a  righteous- 
ness in  which  they  may  be  capable  of  appearing  safely 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  supreme  and  final  Judge.  And 
we  are  each  of  us  to  consider  with  ourselves,  Have  I  yet 
such  a  righteousness,  yea  or  no  1  Such  a  righteousness  I 
cannot  have  of  myself,  I  must  be  beholden  for  it,  it  must 
be  an  imparted  thing.  Have  I  any  of  those  characters  in 
me  by  which  I  may  conclude,  or  whence  I  may  gather,  that 
such  a  righteousness  will  be  reckoned  to  me,  will  be  ac- 
counted to  me,  and  so  answer  the  exigency  of  my  case  as 
certainly  as  if  I  had  wrought  it  out  myselfl 

Why,  perhaps,  though  we  have  often  heard  our  case  thus 
stated,  yet  the  thoughts  of  this  state  of  our  case  may  be  ra- 
rities with  many.  And  are  there  any  among  us  that  never 
think  of  any  such  thing,  but  just  then  when  we  are  told  of 
it  1  Do  we  believe  ourselves  to  have  souls  made  for  eter- 
nity and  an  everlasting  estate  1  And  do  we  apprehend  it 
enough  for  us  to  think  of  such  matters  as  these  once  a 
week  1  We  cannot  help  having  some  thoughts  of  this  kind 
when  the  sound  of  words  that  import  them  beats  upon  our 
ears.  That  we  cannot  help.  But  is  it  enough  (I  say)  for 
things  that  do  concern  us  with  reference  to  eternity,  to  be 
thought  of  but  once  a  week,  when  we  cannot  help  it  1 
when  things  are  borne  in  upon  us,  and  inserted,  and  we  have 
no  way  to  keep  them  otf,  unless  we  would  stop  our  ears  1 
Is  this  like  persons  designing  for  eternity,  and  for  an  ever- 
lasting well-being  1  If  I  would  throw  away  all  thoughts 
of  these  matters  till  the  next  season  return  of  hearing  of 
these  again,  how  do  I  know  when  my  soul  will  be  re- 
quired 1  Sure,  methinks,  I  should  consider  with  myself 
every  time  I  lie  down,  have  I  a  righteousne-ss  about  me  in 
which  I  may  safely  lie  down  1  To  lie  down  this  night  under 
guilt,  when  I  do  not  know  but  this  night  my  soul  may  be 
required,  this  is  desperate.  Who  can  answer  to  himself 
his  having  such  a  resolution  as  this !  I  will  neglect  it,  I 
will  throw  away  all  thoughts  of  it.  I  will  run  the  hazard, 
I  will  try  what  will  come  of  it  1  But  if,  instead  of  engaging 
our  spirits  in  the  serious  thoughts  of  what  doth  so  deeply 
concern  us,  there  should  be  not  only  a  not  considering  but 
a  continual  running  in  the  course  that  tends  to  involve  us 
in  new  guilt,  so  that  the  person  that  doth  not  know  bur.  the 
next  night,  or  the  next  hour,  he  shall  be  required  to  sur- 
render and  give  up  a  loathsome,  guilty  soul,  how  amazing 
is  it  that  a  reasonable  intelligent  spirit  should  be  sunk  into 
this  pitch  and  degree  of  stupidity,  so  little  to  consider,  I 
have  a  soul  about  me  that  is  capable  of  eternity,  and  of 
eternal  felicity  in  that  state  which  lies  before  me !  how 
amazing  is  it  (I  say)  that  an  intelligent  spirit  should  be  so 
low  sunk,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  considering  the  difierence 
between  the  pleasures  of  a  moment  and  an  eternity  of 
misery  and  wo,  if  such  moment  be  mispent  in  this  v/orld  ; 
and  an  eternity  of  blessedness,  if  it  be  employed,  as  it  may 
be,  to  purposes  which  it  is  possible  and  capable  it  may  ! 

I  would  leave  a  resolution,  if  it  might  be,  with  each  one 
to  consider  their  case.  To  have  a  righteousness  that  will 
bear  me  out  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Supreme  Judge  is 
my  present  and  most  indi.spensable  concernment.  And 
ergo,  shall  all  of  us  go  away  now  with  the  resolution,  never 
to  be  at  rest  till  we  can  say  this  righteousness  is  ours  by 
friendly  vouchsafement  ?  We  could  never  work  out  such 
a  one  to  ourselves.     But  by  friendly  vouchsafement  we 

*  Proachcd  Oct.  15,  1693 


find  such  characters  to  be  upon  us  that  speak  his  righteous- 
ness is  ours.  Then  shall  we  live  the  rest  of  our  time, 
rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  that  glory  which  is  also  the  hope 
of  righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ,  through  faith,  as  the 
apostle  calls  it,  Gal.  v.  5. — But  now  I  go  on  to  add  in  the 
next  place — 
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James  ii.  23. 
And  the  scripture  was  fulfilled,  ifC. 

7.  That  God  doth  effectually  make  such  souls  to  under- 
stand, that  in  his  return  to  them  he  will  be  reconciled 
without  expecting  satisfaction  from  them  for  all  the  injuries 
that  they  have  done  him.  Turn  they  must,  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity  of  it.  But  he  makes  them  understand 
that  this  their  turning  is  not  for  any  recompense  to  him. 
It  is  a  friendly  signification  when  he  doth  (as  it  were)  say 
to  them.  You  are  lost  if  you  do  not  turn,  if  there  be  not 
serious,  unfeigned,  evangelical  repentance ;  but  know  that 
this  repentance  of  yours  is  no  recompense  to  me,  it  is  not 
the  thing  that  shall  make  me  your  friend.  That  cannot  be, 
for  he  gives  this  repentance.  He  hath  granted  (it  is  said) 
to  the  Gentiles  repentance  unto  life.  Acts  xi.  18.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  make  you  capable  of  relishing  the  pleasures 
of  my  friendship,  which  you  never  can  do  if  you  do  not 
turn  to  me.  If  your  hearts  still  remain  strange  and  dis- 
affected, there  cannot  be  a  friendship  between  you  and  me. 
Not  that  your  repentance  signifies  any  thing  to  induce  me 
to  be  your  friend  ;  but  only  to  make  you  capable  of  relish- 
ing my  friendship,  and  of  entertaining  a  friendly  commerce 
with  me.  As  men  can  have  no  friendly  commerce  with 
one  another,  unless  there  be  a  mutual  inclination  of  mind 
towards  each  other  ;  if  there  be  but  a  disinclination  on  one 
side,  there  can  be  no  friendly  converse. 

And  as  much  as  the  Gospel  speaking  thus,  and  it  is  the 
constant  tenor  of  it,  that  God  in  being  reconciled  to  sin- 
ners expects  from  them  no  satisfaction  for  their  own  sin,  it 
must  needs  be  that  whenever  he  deals  with  a  soul,  in  order 
to  the  settling  a  friendship  between  him  and  it,  he  must 
impress  this  (which  is  the  very  sum  and  sense  of  the  Gos- 
pel) upon  their  spirits.  They  must  be  Gospelized  by  it; 
have  their  hearts  framed  according  to  this  import  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is,  that  he  never  expects  from  a  sinner  satis- 
faction for  his  sin.  Nay,  so  far  from  that,  that  it  may  be 
understood,  and  must  be  understood,  if  the  Gospel  be  un- 
derstood aright,  for  the  highest  affront  imaginable  to  the 
Redeemer  for  any  man  to  offer  at  making  satisfaction  for 
his  own  sin;  yea,  and  the  highest  affront  imaginable  to 
the  oflTended  Majesty  of  heaven,  to  suppose  it  possible  that 
such  a  wretch  and  worm  as  I  can  make  a  satisfaction  to 
the  eternal  God,  for  having  wronged  him  by  the  least 
wrong  that  I  ever  did  him.  It  is  to  make  the  Majesty  of 
heaven  cheap  to  suppose  that  possible;  and  therefore  by 
the  tenor  of  the  Gospel  that  must  be  the  remotest  thought 
in  all  the  world. 

It  is  to  usurp  upon  and  invade  the  Redeemer's  office, 
1  Pet.  ii.  24.  quoted  from  Isaiah  liii.  8.  "Who  his  own 
self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree."  "  He  ap- 
peared once  in  the  end  of  the  world,  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,"  Heb.  ix.  26.  And  having  by  him- 
self purged  our  sins,  expiated  our  guilt,  (for  that  is  a  grand 
part  and  a  fundamental  one  of  their  wanting  of  that  purga- 
tion,) he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high, 
having  done  this  by  himself  So  that  if  a  sinner  should 
offer  at  such  a  thing  to  make  satisfaction,  what  will  he  say  1 
Dost  thou  touch  him  with  Ihy  work  1  This  is  a  thing  I  do 
by  myself.  This  is  part  of  my  sacred  office ;  dost  thou 
touch  my  Work  1     Hands  off,  it  belongs  to  me. 

And  It  is  to  suppose  the  Majesty  of  heaven  cheap  and 
mean,  and  to  suppose  the  Redeemer  impotent,  to  think  that 
the  sinner  should  expiate  his  own  sin  and  make  God 
amends,  when  he  hath  committed  this  thing  entirely  to  his 
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own  Son.  Thus  it  is  that  he  doth  Gospelize  the  spirits  of 
sinners,  when  he  is  designing  to  make  them  liis  indeed,  to 
bring  them  into  a  stale  of  friendship  wiih  him.  That 
though  there  be  most  tender  relentings,  and  deepest  debase- 
ment and  humiliation,  and  they  could  lay  themselves  even 
as  low  as  hell  at  the  foot  of  the  mercy-seat,  yet  for  all  this, 
it  is  the  remotest  thing  in  all  the  world  for  them  to  imagine 
they  can  satisfy  the  Divine  Majesty  in  the  least,  give  the 
least  satisfaction  for  the  least  offence  or  wrong  that  they 
have  done.  Therefore  whereas  this  is  the  voice  of  the 
Gospel,  "  Turn  and  ye  shall  live,"  and,  I  expeci  no  compen- 
sation from  you  for  any  of  the  injuries  you  have  done  me, 
you  that  have  lived  in  continual  neglect  of  me  all  your 
days,  wandering  from  and  rebelling  against  the  God  of 
your  lives, — if  you  turn  I  will  be  reconciled  to  you  freely  ; 
I  will  most  freely  forgive  you  ;  the  pardon  and  the  peace 
that  I  am  ready  to  afford  you  shall  cost  you  nothing;  and 
whatsoever  is  requisite  to  your  present  safe,  and  future 
happy  state,  shall  be  without  the  least  expense  to  you. 
"  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and 
he  that  hath  no  money ;  come  3^e,  buy  and  eat ;  yea, 
come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without 
price,"  Isaiah  Iv.  1.  Never  trouble  yourselves  for  money, 
for  it  shall  cost  you  nothing.  Those  mercies,  that  flow  as 
waters  from  a  most  exuberant  and  abundant  fountain  ; 
those  gracious,  those  spiritful  communications  meant  by 
milk  and  wine,  the.se  shall  all  stand  you  in  nothing;  j-ou 
shall  have  all  freely  if  you  will  come.  "  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come;  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  you,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David."  Why  this  is 
a  strange  way  to  induce  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and 
to  become  friends  with  him.  You  will  say,  I  have  offended 
him  highly,  lived  long  in  continual  neglect  of  him  and  re- 
bellion against  him;  how  shall  I  see  his  face  ■?  How  shall 
I  hold  up  my  head  before  him  ?  What  shall  I  render  to 
him  by  way  of  recompense  1  Shall  it  be  thousands  of 
rams,  or  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  1  Alas  !  I  cannot 
command  them,  and  they  would  signify  nothing  if  I  could. 
If  this  whole  world  were  mine,  and  I  could  make  it  one 
flaming  sacrifice  to  his  offended  wrath  and  justice,  it  would 
avail  nothing.  Oh  !  to  have  any  such  objection  seasonably 
and  aptly  obviated!  Why  all  that  you  need,  it  shall  be 
given  without  price.  Without  price  !  what,  such  precious 
things  as  I  need,  and  must  have,  or  I  must  perish  1  Yes, 
be  they  never  so  precious.  "  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many."  Do  not  think  it  will  reach  but  to  a 
few.  Be  they  never  so  many,  it  is  a  ransom  of  sufficient 
value.  "  He  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  (see  1  Tim. 
ii.  6.)  to  be  testified  in  due  time."  That  is,  he  offered  so 
full  a  ransom,  that  if  there  were  never  so  many  to  be  saved, 
there  needs  no  addition  to  the  value  of  the  ransom.  And 
none  can  fall  short  of  being  saved,  for  that  reason,  because 
the  ransom  was  too  little,  because  it  would  not  answer  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  That  can  ne\er  be  objected. — "  To 
be  testified  in  due  time."  I  rest  on  that  passage,  too 
faintly  rendered,  and  so  as  to  hide  us  from  the  true  and 
full  significancy  of  it ;  "  he  gave  himself  a  ransom,  a  testi- 
mony ;"  there  is  no  more  than  so  ;  which  being  read  as  a 
parenthesis,  those  w^ords  (in  due  time)  are  connected  with 
the  former,  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  in  due  time,  in  the 
proper  appointed  time.  A  testimony ;  yea,  a  wonderful 
testimony.  Christ  upon  the  cross!  What  a.  testimony  is 
this  of  the  reconcileablenessof  God  to  sinners!  What  pre- 
tence hath  the  unbeliever,  or  any  heart,  against  the  speak- 
ingness  and  significancy  of  this  testimony "?  When  you  see 
Christ  dying,  and  Christ  a  ransom  to  redeem  sinners  by  a 
reconciling  sacrifice,  is  not  that  a  sufficient  testimony  of 
the  Divine  good  will?  You  see  this  in  far  lower  instances: 
he  did  not  leave  himself  without  witness,  when  there  was 
iio  more  to  be  seen  of  his  kindness,  propension,  and  good 
will  to  men,  but  giving  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  sea- 
sons. But,  oh  !  what  a  witness  is  this,  when  he  gives  his 
Son  to  die  as  a  ransom  upon  the  cross  !  when  he  is  set 
forth  (as  the  expression  is)  "  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  bloodj"  Rom.  iii.  25.  A  mighty  testimony  to 
the  grace  of  God,  and  a  mighty  testimony  against  the  un- 
belief of  men.  He  gave  himself  a  ransom  ;  and  here  was 
the  testimony  that  God  is  ready  to  receive  returning  sin- 
ners, and  to  be  reconciled  to  them  without  any  price  paid 


by  them.  Having  such  a  ran.som,  such  a  price  paid  drm 
already  for  them  ;  so  that  now,  sinners,  whoever  you  are, 
that  live  under  the  Go.spel,  you  have  not  this  pretence  left 
against  making  haste  to  be  reconciled  unto  God — "  I  have 
highly  ofl'ended  him,  I  have  wronged  him;  I  can  make 
him  no  recompense,  no  satisfaction."  This  is  to  add 
wickedness  to  your  sin,  to  think  of  making  him  a  satislac 
tion.  He  never  leaves  that  upon  you;  you  have  not  that 
tosayagainst  returning  presently,  and  falling  with  a  broken 
heart  at  the  footstool  ot  the  throne  of  gra>je.  You  are  not 
to  insist  upon  this;  it  Avould  be  wickedness  to  stand  upon 
it,  to  think  of  making  him  satisfaction.  No,  you  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  only  to  fly  to  him  for  mercy,  implore 
his  mercy,  be  at  his  foot ;  there  will  be  peace  between 
him  and  you.  He  is  willing  to  be  reconciled,  and  it  shall 
cost  you  nothing.  And  then  lastly  as  to  this  former  head, 
in  the  8th  place, 

8.  He  thus  at  length  brings  about  actual  covenanting 
between  himself  and  the  sinner.  That  covenant  into  which 
they  enter  is  a  covenant  of  reconciliation,  a  covenant  of 
peace,  a  league  of  amity,  in  which  they  take  him  lor  their 
reconciled  God,  through  Christ  the  great  Mediator  of  this 
covenant,  and  give  up  themselves  as  reconciled  ones  to  be 
of  his  people.  He  brings  them  to  thi.s,  desists  not,  gives 
not  over  the  treaty  with  such  as  do  believe  to  righteousness 
and  salvation,  till  matters  be  brought  to  this  issue  and  re- 
sult. A  covenant  is  struck  between  him  and  them.  The 
sinner  seeing  this  slate  of  the  case,  I  must  perish  if  I  do 
not  turn  ;  if  I  do  turn,  reconciliation  and  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance with  God  will  cost  me  nothing,  I  shall  have  all 
freely;  then  1  have  no  more  to  say,  but  to  resign  and  say, 
Lord,  I  take  thee  for  my  reconciled  God ;  1  give  up  my- 
self to  thee  as  a  reconciled  one,  to  be  of  thy  people.  Here 
is  the  issue  and  result  of  things  between  God  and  sinners. 
Then,  when  he  is  dealing  with  them,  in  order  to  the  pro- 
ducing of  that  faith  in  them,  upon  wiiich  they  are  justified 

and  saved Now  the  state  of  friendship  is  i>ett]ed,  and 

all  things  are  concluded  between  him  and  themib^^  a  solemn 
covenant.  "  Now  (saith  he)  I  have  the  sinter  r^uced 
and  under  bonds,  safe  and  happy  bonds,  I  am  content  to 
be  under  bonds  myself  to  him  ;  at  the  same  time  I  require 
him  to  be  bound,  1  bind  myself.  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee, 
though  thou  hast  been  an  offending  creature."  And  so  the 
poor  soul  it  hath  no  more  to  do  but  to  accept  God  for  his 
God,  and  to  resign  himself  to  him  as  a  reconciled  one,  to 
be  of  his  people.  Now,  I  say,  the  state  of  friendship  is 
settled  by  all  this  between  God  and  the  sinner;  and  being 
so,  there  are  sundry  other  great -expressions  of  friendship 
consequent  upon  the  settlement  of  this  state.     As, 

1.  That  God  takes  possession  of  such  a  one  as  his  own. 
He  takes  an  entire  possession  of  him.  Now-  thou  art  mine ; 
not  in  right  and  title  only  as  thou  wast  before,  and  as  all 
the  creaticm  is,  but  mine  by  consent,  mine  by  covenant ; 
mine  by  claim,  and  thy  own  solemn  act  indeed.  He  ac- 
cordingly takes  possession  of  the  soul  as  his  own  ;  comes 
in  upon  it  with  the  fulness  of  that  Spirit  that  designs  here 
to  fix  his  abode,  and  vouchsafe  its  constant  inhabiting 
presence. 

I  told  you,  before,  the  distinction  between  the  Spirit's 
visiting  and  the  Spirit's  dwelling;  and,  if  you  will,  of  its 
building  and  its  inhabiting.  In  all  the  fomier  work  it  did 
visit,  and  it  was  a  building  preparing  for  itself  Whatso- 
ever was  done  or  wrought  in  the  soul  in  all  the  fore-men- 
tioned kinds,  it  was  all  the  work  of  that  Spirit  approaching 
the  soul,  and  forming  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed.  And  being  so  prepared  and  formed,  now  it 
comes  and  inhabits  the  soul  so  prepared  and  brought  into 
such  a  state  by  the  Spirit:  for  it  is  now  its  temple.  It  is 
become  a  temple.  He  was  to  build  first  •,  he  finds  all  in 
ruins  and  rubbish  ;  the  ruins  of  an  old  temple.  But  now 
there  is  a  new  fabric  erected.  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye  aie 
the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleih  in 
you  V  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  In  whom  we  are  builded  together, 
"that  is.  in  Christ;  in  whom  the  foundations  are  laid  of  this 
temple,  and  who  is  him-^elf  the  oiiginal  temple,  replenished 
with  the  fulness  of  God.  "  Destroy  this  temple,  (meaning 
his  body,)  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  again." 
Here,  I  say,  was  the  original  temple,  and  the  model  and 
platform  of  that  temple,  which  every  regenerate  person  be- 
comes upon  miion  with  him.     All  are  brought  as  so  many 
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lively  stones  to  that  "living  corner-stone,  and  so  built  up 
a  spiritual  house,"  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  5.  And  so  that,  "  In  whom 
ye  are  also  builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  through 
the  Spirit,"  Ephes.  ii.  22.  Here,  ergo,  now  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  to  dwell — a  mighty  friendship !  I  will  have  my  very 
Spirit  be  in  you.  "I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and 
cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my 
judgments,  and  do  them,"  Ezck.  xxxvi.  26,  27.  I  will  put 
it  into  you,  so  that  there  it  shall  have  a  fixed  abode. 
Hereby  we  know  that  he  dwelleth  in  us  and  we  in  him, 
by  the"  Spirit  that  he  hath  given  us.  This  is  the  mutual 
indwelling  which  speaks  the  nearne.ss  of  the  union,  and  is 
indiJierently  expressed  by  God's  dwelling  in  us  and  our 
dwelling  in  him.  We  could  know  nothing  of  this,  but  by 
the  Spirit  in  its  vital  and  discernible  operations.  By  the 
Spirit  that  he  hath  given  us,  (which  is  an  active,  powerful 
principle  in  us,)  we  know  that  he  dwells  in  us  and  we 
dwell  in  him  ;  it  speaks  itself  by  efforts  that  may  be  felt, 
that  are  most  perceptible.     And, 

2.  He  hereupon  holds  a  continual  communion  with  such 
souls:  that  is  it  for  which  he  will  dwell  with  them  by  his 
Spirit,  in  order  to  constant  converse  ;  as  they  that  cohabit 
can  converse  together  more  freel}'  and  more  constantly  than 
others.  Indeed,  cohabitation  is  not  fully  expressive  of  this 
case,  of  this  mutual  inhabitation,  which  comes  a  great  deal 
nearer;  so  that  the  conversation  that  can  be  between  them 
who  inhabit  in  the  same  walls,  and  under  the  same  roof, 
is  too  defectively  expressive  of  vital  communion,  that  living 
intercourse  which  is  between  God  and  such  souls  :  for  as 
he  doth  inhabit  by  his  Spirit,  he  converseth  by  his  Spirit. 
This  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son,  but 
by  the  Spirit,  called  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Compare  1  John  i.  3.  with  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  That  fellowship 
which  believing  souls  are  said  to  have  with  the  Father  and 
with  the  Son,  is  called  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 
the  immediate  agent  between  the  blessed  God,  Father  and 
Son,  and  the  soul,  that  must  move  and  work  towards  him. 
And  so  this  communion  is  not  like  that  between  men  and 
men,  be  they  never  so  near  and  never  so  dear  to  each  other, 
never  such  friends;  they  cannot  converse  but  by  words  or 
by  external  signs  and  tokens.  But  here  is  an  immediate 
converse  of  spirit,  a  vital  converse  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  mo- 
ving the  soul  inwardly,  and  making  it  move  under  its  mo- 
lions  back  again  towards  God  in  Christ:  for  God  is  not 
to  be  conversed  with  otherwise  than  in  his  Christ.  And 
so  the  matter  differs  as  to  this  sort  of  operation  by  the  re- 
newed soul,  from  the  operations  that  are  exerted  and  put 
forth  in  it,  by  way  of  preparation  and  introduction  unto 
this  state  of  friendship ;  for  in  those  the  soul  is  but  passive, 
barely  passive,  it  is  wrought  upon;  but  now  it  comes  to 
be  active ;  it  is  so  acted  upon  as  to  procure  a  continual 
iB-acting,  and  it  is  so  in  every  gracious  act.  Such  is  the 
vouchsafement  of  grace  on  God's  part,  and  such  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case  on  the  soul's  part,  that  there  shall  not  be 
one  act  but,  saith  God,  I  will  have  a  hand  in  it.  He  min- 
gles with  the  renewed  spirit  in  every  gracious  act  that  this 
communion  speaks.  As  it  is  in  playing  on  a  musical  in- 
strument, there  is  no  string  that  sounds  untouched,  and 
every  string  as  it  is  touched ;  here  is  action  and  re-action 
throughout;  so  it  is  in  this  communion  between  God  and 
the  soul  through  Christ  and  by  the  Spirit. 

Here  is  the  greatest  friendliness  imaginable  on  his  part  to 
bring  it  about  and  procure  that  a  soul  which  was  alienated 
from  him,  and  a  stranger  and  disaffected  to  him,  which 
chose  to  live  at  the  utmost  distance  from  him,  now  acts  all 
in  God.  "  He  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that 
his  deeds  maybe  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought  in  God," 
John  iii.  21.  There  are  such  works,  such  motions,  such 
modencies,  such  suspirings  in  the  soul,  as  speak  him  to  be 
the  author;  as  carry  their  own  proof,  their  own  evidence 
in  them,  that  they  are  wrought  in  God.  Men  would  be 
no  such  thing  if  God  were  not  in  the  matter.  But  O  ! 
what  friendliness  is  this,  that  he  will  procure  that  there 
should  be  such  a  converse,  such  an  intercourse;  his  own 
blessed  Spirit  mingling  with  the  spirit  of  a  poor  soul,  which 
he  hath  now  put  his  own  impression  upon,  and  gives  his 
vital  formative  touch  unto. 

3.  His  friendship  appears  upon  all  this,  that  now  he  taketh 
all  due  care  of  their  growth,  of  their  improvement  in  all 
spiritual  excellencies.     He  takes  continual  care,  I  say,  of 


their  growth,  all  due  care,  all  that  it  befits  and  becomes 
him  to  take.  And  you  must  know,  that  his  friendliness  in 
this  thing  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the  success, 
by  their  actual  discernible  growth  and  improvement ;  be- 
cause his  care  and  his  agency  must  be  suitable  to  the 
subject.  This  the  divine  decorum  doth  require,  that  his 
agency  should  be  suitable  to  the  subject,  and  the  subject 
must  be  considered  as  an  intelligent  subject.  And,  ergo, 
how  are  such  to  grow  1  They  are  not  to  grow  as  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  not  to  grow  as  the  grass  and  trees  grow,  with- 
out any  thing  of  care  and  concern.  Indeed,  we  are  direct- 
ed by  our  Saviour,  in  reference  to  our  external  concerns^ 
to  be  void  of  all  perplexing  care,  considering  how  the  lilies 
of  the  field  grow  without  it.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  di- 
rected with  reference  to  our  souls  and  spiritual  concern- 
ment. But  we  are  there  put  upon  seeking  and  striving  to 
the  very  utmost.  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  princi- 
pally, with  all  the  intentions  of  your  souls.  That  king- 
dom of  God,  which  in  its  first  and  inchoate  state  must  be 
within  us,  that  we  are  to  intend  and  take  care  of,  and  to 
labour  every  day  to  have  our  spirits  near,  and  more  culti- 
vated and  wrought  into  a  compliance  with,  and  subservi- 
ency to,  the  laws  and  rules  of  that  kingdom :  this  must  be 
our  business.  Our  souls  ought  to  be  a  garden,  a  paradise, 
which  we  are  to  till  and  cultivate,  and  to  take  a  continual 
care  of.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  the  friendliness  that  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  care  of  God  for  our  growth,  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated merely  by  our  discernible  growth,  but  several  other 
ways.     As, 

1.  By  the  kindness  of  his  design:  he  designs  our  spi- 
ritual increase.     And, 

2.  By  the  aptness  of  the  means  that  he  useth  thereunto, 
both  internally  and  externally. 

(1.)  Internally.  He  hath  implanted  vital  principles  ca- 
pable of  growing,  capable  of  improving,  a  new  life,  a  new 
nature,  wiiose  tendency  is  to  perfection. 

Nalura  intcndit  pcrfcctissimum.  It  is  a  universal  law, 
concerning  all  nature,  that  it  ever  intends  that  which  is 
most  perfect.  And  certainly  the  new  nature  is  not  most 
unnatural,  it  is  not  the  least  of  all  natural ;  it  doth  not  de- 
viate from  and  fall  below  the  rules  of  universal  nature. 
He  hath  implanted  principles  which  naturally  tend  to  per- 
fection, and  that  affords  continual  influences  to  co-opeiale 
with,  and  cherish  those  principles  from  that  Spirit;  from 
which  it  is  possible  he  may  retire,  may  be  grieved,  and  so 
infer  miserable  infeeblements  and  languishments  upon  the 
deserted  soul,  deserted  in  a  degree,  and  deserted  for  a  lime. 
And, 

(2.)  He  affords  the  most  suitable  external  means.  The 
sincere  milk  of  the  word  is  to  be  received  for  that  very  pur- 
pose, that  we  may  grow  thereby  ;  and  we  are  directed  con- 
tinually to  supplicate  and  draw  down  by  believing,  by  the 
exercise  of  that  principle  of  faith,  influences  from  above 
that  may  cherish  all  the  rest,  and  to  have  that  faith  exer- 
cised and  breathing  in  all  the  external  duties  and  acts  o 
worship,  which  from  lime  to  time  are  to  be  performed. 
And  herein  there*isa  great  appearance  and  demonstration 
of  God's  friendliness  towards  regenerate  souls.  He  so  far 
takes  care  of  their  growth,  doing  what  becomes  and  befits 
the  wisdom  of  a  God  to  do  in  his  dealings  with  intelligent 
creatures,  reasonable  .spirits  now  inspired  from  himself, 
and  planted  with  new  principles  from  above  ;  yea,  and  in 
this  matter  his  friendliness  must  be  owned  to  appear, 

(3.)  In  the  very  rcbukings  themselves,  which  he  gives, 
when,  through  slothful  neglect,  languishings  do  ensue. 
For  we  must  know,  that  such  decays  as  are  consequent 
upon  the  Spirit's  being  grieved,  and  retiring  and  with- 
drawing in  a  degree,  are  at  the  same  time  faults  and  chas- 
tisements. If  my  spirit  languisheth,  be  faint  and  feeble, 
this  is  a  defect, — the  wont  of  that  spirit  and  liveliness  that 
should  be  in  me,  and,  ergo,  blameable.  But  it  is  correct- 
ive also  ;  "  thine  own  backslidings  shall  reprove  thee,"  Jer. 
ii.  19.  See  now  "  that  it  is  an  evil  thing  and  bitter,  that 
thou  hast  forsaken  me,"  that  thou  hast  withdrawn  thyself, 
that  thou  hast  retired  and  neglected  me  :  "  thy  own  back- 
slidings shall  reprove  thee."     And  then, 

(4.)  The  friendliness  that  appears  in  that  care  which 
God  takes  of  our  spiritual  growth,  is  seen  in  the  excellency 
of  the  ))lant  that  is  to  grow,  or  whose  growth  or  improve- 
ment he  takes  this  care  of'.  And  what  is  that  ?  A  divine  and 
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neavenly  principle,  and  all  additional  degrrees,  by  the  acces- 
sion whereof  it  is  said  to  improve  and  grow.  They  hold 
to  the  kind,  they  are  congenerous,  and  are  of  the  same 
kind.  So  that  if  there  be  growth,  there  is  always  a  suit- 
able communication  from  heaven,  from  God,  which  is  in 
its  own  kind  and  nature  a  divine  and  heavenly  thing. 
That  grace  which  is  to  grow,  is  a  heaven-born  thing;  a 
thing  born  of  God.  It  is  God's  own  production ;  yea,  it 
is  his  very  image;  for  the  creation  is  his  production — he 
hath  made  all  things.  But  this  is  a  production  of  his  own 
image,  his  very  likeness.  The  new  man  is  created  after 
God.  He  is  himself  at  once  the  author  and  exemplar  of 
this  work  and  production.  Eph.  iv.  24.  "  And  have  put 
on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  him  that  created  him,"  Colo.ss.  iii.  10.  God  is 
now  introducing  his  own  image  into  the  soul,  when  he  is 
new-creating  it.  And  this  is  a  work  not  to  be  done  in  the 
dark ;  it  "  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him 
that  created  him."  Now,  (as  if  he  should  say,  I  am  now 
going  to  raise  up  a  new  creation  in  a  dark,  dead,  ruined, 
desolate,  forlorn  soul :  it  is  a  glorious  work  I  am  about, 
let  it  be  beheld,  let  it  come  into  the  light.  I  will  have  the 
soul  itself  know  what  I  am  doing  upon  it:  it  is  renewed 
in  knowledge,  a  light  shining  upon  the  soul,  by  which  it 
may  perceive  that  God  is  bringing  in  upon  it  his  own 
likeness.  Mighty  friendliness  this  is.  As  it  is  often  a  way 
wherein  a  man  expresses  his  kindness  to  his  friend,  by 
giving  him  his  picture,  so  doth  God  express  his  friendli- 
ness, gives  his  picture,  and  gives  it  so  inwrought  into  the 
soul  itself.  Wherever  thou  goest,  I  will  have  thee  carry 
my  picture,  even  in  thy  breast.  Great  friendliness.  And 
this  is  an  image  that  can  grow;  for  it  is  a  living  image, 
not  a  dead  show.  It  is  a  vital  image  that  is  capable  of 
improvement,  and  growing  liker  and  liker,  and  still  of 
growing  liker  and  liker,  as  the  image  is.  "  By  beholding 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image, 
from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  2  Cor. 
iii.  18.  What  a  mighty  friendliness  is  tliis!  But  then  I 
should  come,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  show, 

4.  What  friendliness  he  expresses  towards  the  soul,  upon 
its  backsliding,  after  all.  How  graciously  he  recalls  the 
backsliding  soul,  and  what  his  workings  towards  it  are 
herein  and  hereupon.  But  methinks  the  hearing  of  all  this 
should  set  many  a  heart  on  work  among  us.  Oh,  who 
would  not  have  such  a  friend  1  Who  would  want  such  a 
friend,  if  he  be  to  be  hadl  If  friendship  with  him  be  a 
possible  thing,  oh,  why  should  I  live  upon  earth  without 
it  1  They  are  dark  and  gloomy  days  wherein  generally  men 
go  from  morning  to  night,  and  know  nothing  of  this 
friendly  converse  with  him.  Oli,  why  should  not  my  soul 
be  open  to  the  entertainment  of  such  a  friendly  overture? 
Why  should  not  I  fall  in  with  it  1  Why  should  such  a  day 
be  lost  to  me?  Wh)'  should  such  a  day  as  this  he  past 
overl  the  day  of  treaty  betwixt  the  blessed  God  and 
wretched  souls.  Why  should  I  lose  such  a  day,  and  not 
be  immediately  and  out  of  hand  taken  into  this  blessed 
state  of  friendship  with  God,  and  give  up  myself  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  to  him?     But  now  to  proceed: 
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Avd  the  scripture  was  fulfilled,  ^'C. 

4.  It  is  a  further  expression  of  friendliness  on  God's 
part,  towards  these  believing  ones,  that  when  they  wander 
and  backslide  from  him,  he  recalls  them  and  recovers 
them — takes  a  course  for  their  reducement — will  not  let 
them  go  so  as  at  length  to  lose  them,  by  not  using  the 
most  apt  and  fit  means  for  their  recover^'^  and  final  salva- 
tion. How  often  is  his  voice  heard  crying  out,  "  Return, 
return,  ye  backsliding  children."  How  full  of  affection  to 
this  purpose  are  there  many  verses  in  Jeremiah  iii.  Plead- 
ing, striving  with  backsliding  wanderers,  that  they  would 
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return.  Indeed  it  is  such  an  aggravation  to  the  sinner,  as 
it  might  make  it  astonishing  to  us,  that  .«uch  as  have  been 
treated  with  such  kindness  and  friendliness  as  doth  ap- 
pear in  all  the  fore-mentioned  instances,  should  yet  be  so 
prone  to  backslide  and  deviate.  How  might  it  confound 
us  to  think  that  such  a  spirit  should  be  in  us,  that  no  en- 
ticements, no  endearmems,  will  stay  or  hold  us  in  with 
this  our  great  and  ble.sscd  friend,  but  that  we  should  still 
be  -SO  apt  to  make  excursions.  What  with  convictions  we 
have  continual  reason  to  discern,  and  with  sorrow  and 
shame  to  confess  in  this  kind,  is  what  we  find  in  the  word 
of  truth,  and  in  the  sacred  records  often.  "  My  people  are 
bent  to  backslide  from  me,"  Hosea  xi.  7.  A  people  that 
might  call  themselves  his,  and  whom  he  calls  his,  that 
there  should  be  such  a  bent  in  them,  not  a  weak  inclina- 
tion only  appearing  now  and  then,  and  usually  overcome, 
but  a  stiff  and  steady  bent,  a-s  the  expression  signifies  - 
this  is  very  amazing.  And  that  there  is  a  continual  bent 
and  proneness  this  way,  the  apo.stle's  caution  to  Christians 
doth  too  plainly  signify.  '■  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there 
be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing 
from  the  living  God,"  Heb.  iii.  12.  They  who  believe  have 
.still  reason  to  say,  "  Lord,  help  our  unbelief."  They  who 
have  that  for  the  nature  and  kind  of  it  which  was  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  and  whereupon  God  imputes  righteousness 
to  him,  they  are  not  throughout  always  of  his  practice,  do 
not  constantly  walk  by  that  faith.  Though  that  faith,  in 
the  nature  and  kind  of  it,  was  spoken  of  as  so  common  to 
him  with  all  believers,  that  it  is  designedly  represented 
and  held  forth  to  us,  as  neither  confined  to  the  circum- 
cision nor  to  the  uncircumcision.  And,  ergo,  so  mighty  a 
stress  is  laid  upon  this  thing,  that  he  had  this  upon  which 
God  judged  him  righteous  before  he  was  circumcised; 
that  so  it  might  be  understood  that  this  faith,  and  the  jus- 
tifying, saving  effects  of  it,  were  not  confined  to  the  Jew 
or'Gentile,  but  common  to  believers  of  both  sorts  by  the 
same  faith;  God  justifying  the  circumcision  and  uncir- 
cumcision too,  through"  the  same  faith,  as  you  find  Rom. 
iii.  30. 

But  this  faith  hath  its  remission,  (as  to  degree,  and  as 
its  exercise,)  its  great  and  sinful  intermissions ;  for  all  in- 
termissions of  acts  are  not  sinful ;  but  there  are  sinful  in- 
termissions too  of  the  exercise  of  faith  very  frequently,  and 
then  what  is  the  issue  and  effect  ?  Departing  from  the  li- 
ving God,  backsliding,  drawing  off  from  God,  as  faith  is  a 
coming  to  him.  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  "He  that 
Cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  Believing 
is  coming;  disbelieving,  not  believing,  ceasing  to  believe, 
that  is  departing  from  him — going  off.  Take  heed  of  "  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief,"  which  lies  in  that  departure  from 
the  living  God. 

But  as  that  is  indeed  on  their  parts  a  most  unfriendly 
thing,  oh,  how^  friendly  is  it,  that,  when  they  depart,  he 
calls  after  them,  "  Whither  are  ye  going?"  Rather  might 
he  have  said,  and  with  infinitely  higher  rea.son,  "Be  gone 
then.  Will  you  be  gone? — then  depart  for  ever."  I  say 
with  higher  reason,  than  he  who  once  said  somewhat  like 
it.  It  is  said  of  that  morose  philosopher,  (who  was  wont 
to  be  called  the  Cynic,)  that  his  servant  Manes  was  leav- 
ing him,  withdrawing  himself  from  him.  and  was  gone. 
Some  of  his  friends  would  have4»ad  him  send  after  him,  to 
have  reduced  him.  '  Fetch  him  back  ?  No,  (saith  he.)  that 
is  a  mean,  that  is  a  turpid  action.  It  is  very  mean  and  dis- 
honourable (suiih  he)  that  Manes  should  think  that  he 
could  live  without  Diogenes,  and  Diogenes  should  not 
live  without  Manes:  never  send  after  him.'  Oh!  with 
how  infinitely  higher  reason  might  God  have  .said  so. 
"That  is  mean,  that  they  should  think  they  could  live 
without  me,  but  I  cannot  live  without  them.  If  they  will  be 
gone,  let  them  go."  But  he  doth  not  do  so ;  and.  ergo, 
you  mav  under.stand  it  is  pure  friendliness  towards  them, 
"that  when  they  are  departed  and  gone,  he  ever  calls  after 
them  ;  that  he  should  direct  his  proclamation  to  be  made 
in  such  cases.  Go  and  proclaim  these  words,  "Return, 
return,  O  ye  backsliding  children,"  as  it  is  in  Jeremiah  iii. 
That  he  should  insist  upon  it,  urge  and  inculcate  it,  as  he 
doth.  You  have  the  same  thing  again,  Ho.?ea  xiv.  1.  "  O 
Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God;  for  thou  hast  fallen 
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by  thine  iniquity, — I  will  heal  their  backsliding,  I  will 
love  them  freely:  for  mine  anger  is  turned  away  from  him," 
ver.  4.  How  gracious  an  invitation  doth  he  send  after  such 
as  are  backsliders,  revolted  and  gone,  to  return  and  come 
back  again.  He  orders  that  they  "shall  hear  a  voice  be- 
hind them,  a  word  (as  Isa.  xxx.  21.)  saying.  This  is  the 
way,  walk  ye  in  it."  As  if  he  should  have  said,  Alas !  you 
mistake  your  way,  whither  are  you  going?  This  is  the 
right  way.  You  are  going  away  from  your  God ; — you 
seem  most  dangerously  to  mistake  your  way,  when  you 
are  going  to  the  right  hand,  or  going  to  the  left  hand.  This 
is  not  your  way  to  God,  and  to  rest,  and  blessedness,  and 
peace,  and  a  finally  good  state.  And  by  many  media,  and 
sometimes  immediately,  he  causeih,  and  he  maketh  such 
a  voice  to  be  heard,  "a  voice  behind  them,"  or  that  shall, 
some  way  or  other,  reach  their  ears,  and  reach  their  hearts. 
Sometimes  he  takes  care  that  they  shall  meet  it  in  the 
Bible ;  drops  a  word  into  their  minds,  which  they  have 
heretofore  read,  or  providentially  puts  it  under  their  eye. 
How  many  such  seasonable  voices  have  there  been  to  poor 
wanderers,  that  if  they  have  taken  up  this  Book  (and  some- 
times it  may  be  very  carelessly,  and  without  design)  they 
have  met  with  a  passage  that  hath  struck  them.  I  am  out 
of  the  way,  I  must  go  back  to  my  God  again.  Sometimes 
they  meet  with  it  in  a  sermon ;  sometimes  in  the  conver- 
sation of  a  pious  friend;  .sometimes  in  a  providence,  in  an 
affliction,  a  loss,  a  sickness,  a  pain.  Sometimes  stroke 
comes  upon  stroke,  in  such  kinds:  and  if  they  will  wan- 
der in  by-paths,  God  hedgeth  up  the  way  with  thorns,  and 
they  are  constrained  to  retreat  and  go  back:  they  can  find 
no  other  way  but  to  return.  It  is  the  world,  commonly, 
that  insnares  and  entices  away  men's  hearts  from  God,  that 
he  imbitters  to  them.  And  sometimes  they  meet  with  so 
great  losses  in  worldly  respects,  that  thereupon  they  begin 
to  say.  Why  at  this  rate  I  may  lose  all,  sure  it  concerns 
me  to  ascertain  to  myself  somewhat  that  cannot  be  lost. 
And  the  effect  is  sometimes  such  that  they  must  say.  If  I 
had  not  that  loss,  I  had  lost  myself.  If  I  had  not  lost  such 
and  such  a  part  of  my  estate,  in  all  likelihood  I  had  lost 
my  soul,  that  was  going. 

God  hath  by  such  a  means  reduced  me,  recovered  me, 
made  me  bethink  myself.  I  must  make  sure  of  my  relation 
to  God,  of  a  portion  in  God,  or  be  ruined  for  ever.  But 
whatsoever  the  means  be,  there  is  wonderful  kindness  and 
friendliness  in  the  thing. 

Sometimes  this  voice  comes  more  immediately.  And 
indeed  if  it  do  not  so,  he  doth  afford  media;  if  he  by  these 
doth  not  himself  work  the  effect  and  touch  the  heart,  it  is 
never  brought  about.  He  speaks  inwardly  by  his  Spirit, 
striving  by  that ;  striking  the  soul  by  convictions,  rousing 
it  by  terrors;  and  when  it  is  seasonable  allures  it,  and  by 
pleasantness  and  sweet  relishes  of  better  things  than  they 
can  gain  by  their  wanderings.  And  then  also  he  sets  con- 
science on  work,  and  makes  that  to  fall  out  and  fight  with 
themselves,  and  they  are  engaged  in  soliloquies  and  in  dis- 
coursing and  debating  the  matter  with  their  own  souls. 
What  shall  I  get  by  this  course  of  Meandering,  to  which  I 
seem  to  have  indulged  myself  a  liberty?  what  will  come 
of  it?  He  makes  their  own  hearts  and  reins  to  instruct 
them  in  the  night  season,  and  then  to  commune  with 
themselves  on  their  bed,  and  be  still,  in  great  silence,  to 
discourse  and  reason  the TOatter  with  their  own  souls;  and 
so  one  way  or  other  reduceth  and  calls  back  the  poor  wan- 
derer. Oh  how  great  is  the  friendliness  of  all  this.  And 
then, 

5.  It  is  great  kindness  and  friendliness,  when  they  do 
return,  and  are  reduced,  that  he  so  freely  forgives  them; 
that  he  pardons  so  copiously,  so  plentifully.  As  there  is 
plenteous  forgiveness  with  him,  he  is  ready  to  multiply 
pardons  beyond  what  they  can  have  the  confidence  many 
times  to  ask ;  that  when  they  must  upon  occasion,  and  when 
their  hearts  are  touched  with  a  lively  sense  of  their  own 
disengenuous  dealings,  when  they  come  to  present  and 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  mercy  seat,  they  must  be  in 
such  postures  as  that  holy  man—"  I  blush,  I  am  ashamed, 
I  am  confounded,  and  not  able  to  lift  up  my  face  before 
thee."  He  is  in  this  case  more  ready  to  forgive  than  they 
can  be  to  ask  forgiveness.  Not  unto  "  seven  times,  but 
unto  seventy  times  seven."  They  would  be  soon  ashamed 
o  ask  at  that  rate.      And   when    they  are  convinced 


thoroughly,  and  in  good  earnest,  they  are  very  unapt  to  for- 
give themselves  as  God  is  apt  to  forgive  them.  And  indeed 
he  is  so  much  the  more  ready  to  forgive,  by  how  much  the 
less  apt  they  are  to  forgive  themselves.  Self-loathing,  self- 
accusing,  self-abhorrence;  they  are  the  best  part  of  the 
claim  that  they  can  make  to  forgiveness ;  to  say,  that  to 
them  belongs  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  but  to  him 
righteousness.  As  to  any  thing  that  is  in  them,  or  can 
have  place  there,  there  is  nothing  that  hath  more  an  aspect 
and  look  towards  forgiveness  from  God,  than  their  .<:everity 
towards  their  own  souls.  They  think  with  themselves, 
taking  measure  (as  they  are  too  prone  to  do)  of  God's 
greatness  by  their  own  littleness,  of  his  immense  goodness 
by  the  narrowness  of  their  own  spirits ;  and  what  they  find 
their  own  inclinations  to  be  towards  others  that  offend 
them,  implied  by  that  question  of  Peter  to  our  Lord, 
"  How  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive 
him?  till  seven  times?  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not 
unto  thee.  Until  seven  times;  but  until  seventy  limes 
seven,"  Matt,  xviii.  21,  22.  On  hearing  this,  the  disciples 
say  altogether,  "  Lord,  increase  our  faith,"  Luke  xvii.  5. 

We  do  not  know  how  to  conceive  of  so  large  and  so 
copious  a  forgiveness,  or  promise  to  forgive,  as  this,  Lord, 
increase  our  faith,  if  such  a  thing  as  this  be  looked  for  from 
us.  We  know  not  how  to  comprehend  it.  So  much  more 
incomprehensible  and  inconceivable  is  that  readiness  to 
forgive  which  resides  in  the  fountain,  in  him  who  is  the 
Father  of  all  mercy,  and  of  all  compassion,  and  who  hath 
made  himself  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth.  Keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiv- 
ing iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,"  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7. 
Men  do  not  know  how  to  conceive  this  of  God,  and  ergo 
reason  thus  with  themselves,  I  should  not  know  how  to 
forgive  another  offending  me  so  oftentimes.  Alas !  saith 
God,  "  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are 
your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than 
yours,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts,"  Isa.  Iv.  8,  9. 
They  are  apt  to  measure  God  by  their  span  and  inch.  As 
the  distance  is,  and  infinitely  more,  between  heaven  and 
earth,  "and  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  he 
removeth  our  transgression  from  us."  It  is  in  the  same 
context  we  are  told  he  multiplies  to  forgive,  or  he  abun- 
dantly pardons.  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
imrighieous  man  his  thoughts:  and  let  him  return  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him;  and  to  our 
God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon,"  or  will  multiply  to 
pardon,  that  is  the  emphasis  of  the  Hebrew  expression. 
But  how  can  this  be  understood,  that  God  should  pardon 
so  numerous,  so  multiplied  transgressions  as  ours?  Why 
ergo,  those  words  come  in,  My  ways  are  not  as  your  ways, 
&c.  Indeed  if  any  should  think  hereupon  to  turn  this 
grace  into  lasciviousness,  that  is  to  turn  themselves  quite 
out  of  it.  "  For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you : 
for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,"  Rom.  vi. 
14.  These  are  inconsistent  terms,  to  be  under  grace  and 
under  the  dominion  of  sin.  Most  certain  it  is  (as  hath 
been  told  yon  before)  that  God  doth  impart  the  righteous- 
ness and  the  sanctifying  Spirit  of  Christ  together,  never 
separately.  "  And  .such  were  some  of  you :  but  ye  are 
washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God," 
I  Cor.  vi.  11.  If  any  should  say  in  their  own  hearts,  Now 
I  may  sin  freely,  grace  will  abound.  Let  us  sin,  becau.'-e 
grace  abounds,  or  that  it  may  abound.  "  God  forbid  (saith 
an  apostle.)  How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any 
longer  therein?"  Rom.  vi.  2.  To  reason  ,so  is  to  reason 
yourselves  quite  out  of  all  interest  in  grace  at  all.  To 
leave  yourselves  nothing  at  all.  Because  that  grace  is  in 
those  streams  and  communications  of  it  inseparable  from 
itself.  That  is  pardoning  grace,  and  renewing,  sanctifying 
grace,  they  run  together  pari  passu.  And  God  justifies 
none  in  their  rebellion.  I  will  pardon  you ;  I  will  heal 
your  backslidings,  and  love  you  freely.  Only  acknowledge 
thine  iniquities,  Jer.  iii.  12,  13.  and  thence  to  the  19th 
verse.  Here  you  have  God  pleading  with  himself  on  the 
behalf  of  these  backsliding  ones,  what  he  shall  do  with 
them.  How  shall  I  put  thee  among  the  children  ?  How 
shall  I  ever  look  upon  thee  as  a  child  more?    Why,  saith 
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he,  thou  shall  call  me  "  My  Father,"  and  not  turn  away 
from  me.  How  shall  I  do  this  1  "Why,  I  have  but  this  one 
■way,  to  do  it  inwardly,  to  touch  their  hearts.  How  shall 
I  ever  treat  you  as  children  again  1  Why,  I  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  must  inwardly  prompt  you  to  betake  yourselves  to 
me  with  inward,  child-like,  filial  humiliation,  contrition 
and  repentance,  so  as  to  make  you  own  me  for  your  Father 
with  relenting,  tender,  broken  hearts.  Then  I  shall  assign 
you  the  pleasant  portion  among  the  children,  not  disinhe- 
rit you,  not  put  you  out  of  the  family.  But  these  works  of 
grace  must  be  carried  on  towards  you  conjunctly,  or  not 
at  all.  Therefore,  that  soul  which  remains  under  the  pow- 
er of  sin  reigning  in  it,  and  wherein  it  hath  a  throne,  that 
soul  hath  nothing  to  do  with  pardoning  mercy,  while  this 
is  his  case  ;  for  he  hath  nothing  to  do  with  pardoning 
mercy  out  of  Christ.  And  if  he  be  in  Christ,  then  ChrLst 
is  made  unto  him  "  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sancti- 
fication,  and  redemption,"  2  Cor.  i.  30.     But  again, 

6.  Friendliness  appears  towards  those  that  have  made  a 
defection,  and  in  great  degrees  gone  off  from  God,  that  he 
doth  not  (while  it  is  but  in  such  degrees)  withdraw  his 
Spirit.  "  Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,"  says  the 
penitent  Psalmist,  Ps.  li.  11.  "and  cast  me  not  out  of  thy 
presence."  The  Spirit  is  all  this  while  not  yet  gone ;  it 
doth  not  desert  them.  It  hath  formed  such  into  habita- 
tions for  itself;  "  made  them  habitations  for  God  through 
the  Spirit,"  Ephes.  i.  11.  Temples  they  are  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  will  let  it  appear  that  he  is  not  easy  to  remove ; 
not  apt  to  withdraw  and  quit  his  habitation,  and  to  make 
a  sacred  habitation  or  temple  desolate.  Ergo,  prays  the 
Psalmi.st,  "  O  do  not  take  thy  Spirit  from  me,  nor  cast  me 
out  of  thy  presence !"  The  Spirit  was  not  totally  with- 
drawn, even  as  to  his  sense;  he  apprehended  it  to  be  with 
him  still.  When  he  saith,  "take  it  not  away,"  he  appre- 
hended he  then  had  it ;  and  when  he  saith,  "  cast  me  not 
away  from  thy  presence,"  he  apprehends  himself  to  be  in 
God's  presence  ;  I  am  yet  with  thee.  And  yet  there  was 
a  seemingness,  a  look,  an  aspect,  in  the  present  state  of 
things  between  God  and  him,  as  if  he  was  about  to  cast 
him  out,  according  to  "  O  do  not  cast  me  out  of  thy  pre- 
sence!" that's  death,  that's  deadly  to  me.  Oh!  he  dread- 
ed to  be  cast  out ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  apprehends 
himself  not  cast  out,  according  to  that  in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  23. 
"Nevertheless  I  am  still  with  thee;  thou  boldest  me  with 
thy  right  hand."  "  I  am  ever  with  thee,"  saith  he  in  one 
place;  and  saith  in  the  other,  "cast  me  not  out  of  thy  pre- 
sence." And  lay  this  together,  and  they  carry  this  signi- 
fication and  sense  with  them,  that  the  hand  which  .seemed 
to  thrust,  held  at  the  same  time.  The  hand  (I  say)  that 
seemed  to  throw  them  away,  it  held  them  to  him  at  the 
same  time. 

And  such  semblances  there  are  between  friends,  when 
on  the  one  part  there  is  occasion  given  to  resent  unkind- 
ness;  one  may  thrust  at  such  a  one,  as  if  one  would  have 
him  be  gone,  yet  hold  at  the  same  time,  as  loth  to  let  him 
go.     And  again, 

7.  This  friendliness  further  appears  in  the  same  case  in 
the  recomposing  of  the  frame  of  your  spirits,  when  all  was 
miserably  shattered  and  discomposed.  In  the  wanderings 
of  such,  they  waste  their  strength :  they  fall  and  break 
their  bones.  All  things  are  put  out  of  frame  with  them. 
Oh !  what  kindness  it  is  to  recompose  that  shattered 
frame!  It  comes  to  this  sometimes,  that  Christ  is  to  be 
formed  again  in  the  soul,  as  in  that,  Gal.  iv.  19.  "  Of 
whom  I  travail  in  birth  again  until  Christ  be  formed  in 
you."  The  work  of  the  new  creation  is  (as  it  were)  to  be 
done  over  again.  "Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  M'ithin  me,"  Ps.  li.  10.  Here  is 
more  creating  work  to  be  done  again,  new  creating  work 
to  be  done.  Not  as  if  there  were  nothing  left,  as  thoutrh 
there  were  no  residue;  but  there  is  much  to  be  done  de 
novo.  "  I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips  peace,  peace."  What- 
soever is  to  be  produced  out  of  a  foregoing  state  of  non- 
entity, this  must  be  still  creation.  This  heart  was  become 
unclean  ;  there  must  be  a  cleanness  now  wrought  in  it  by 
creation.  "  Create  in  me  a  new  heart."  The  frame  of 
my  spirit  was  all  wrong — "  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me,"  saith  the  Psalmist. 

And  how  much  of  friendliness  is  there  in  this.  The 
backslidden,  wandering  soul  hath,  in  its  departure  from 


God,  put  all  out  of  joint  and  frame;  every  thing  is  aaaiss. 
The  heart  was  inwrapt  in  darkness,  and  he  enlightens, 
and  with  his  beams  penetrates  that  darkness.  It  was 
dead,  and  he  quickens  it.  It  was  grown  a  vague  heart, 
and  he  makes  it  serious.  A  hard  heart,  and  he  raolifies 
it,  softens  it  again,  makes  it  tender.  The  conscience  was 
stupified,  but  he  awakens  it  to  the  work  and  business  of 
its  office.  Love  was  grown  cold,  he  makes  the  fire  glow 
again.  Desires  faint  and  languid,  they  become  now 
strong  and  vig:orous.  The  soul  was  grown  terrene  and 
worldly,  thinking  to  compensate  and  make  up  to  itself  out 
of  this  world  what  it  had  lost  in  God,  and  in  his  commu- 
nion, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  Christ,  and  so  was  fallen 
into  a  friendlv  treaty'  with  God's  enemy.  "  Know  ye  not 
that  the  friendship  of  this  world  is  enmity  with  God  1" 
He  opportunely  breaks  this  league,  renders  this  world 
again  a  contemptible  thing,  brings  the  poor  soul  to  over- 
come it.  "  Whatsoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the 
world,"  gets  it  under  his  feet,  triumphs  over  it ;  so  that 
the  soul  is  enabled  to  say,  What  a  vile,  despicable  thing 
is  all  this  world,  to  become  (as  it  were)  the  competitor  and 
rival  of  the  great  God,  for  an  opposite  and  a  ruling  inte- 
rest in  my  heart  and  soul ! 

This  is  wonderful  kindness,  to  recompose  the  frame  of 
the  soul  when  all  is  out  of  course.  He  finds  the  poor 
creature  wounded,  and  he  heals  the  wound;  doth  the  part 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  pours  in  wine  and  oil;  v.hen  the 
wretched  creature  was  fallen  among  thieves,  got  into  bad 
company,  and  there  wounded  and  broken,  maimed,  and 
made  miserably  decrepid,  he  heals  all.  If  you  turn  I  will 
heal  your  backslidings.  "  Heal  my  soul  that  hath  sinned 
against  thee,"  .saith  the  Psalmist,  Psalm  xli.  4.  I  am  sen- 
sible of  wounds,  bruises,  and  broken  bones:  heal  my  soul. 
Experience  makes  such  say  as  they  come,  "Let  us  return 
unto  the  Lord  ;  for  he  hath  torn,  and  he  will  heal  us  ;  he 
hath  smitten,  and  he  will  bind  us  up,"  Hosea  vi.  1.  This 
is  still  great  friendliness.     And, 

8.  When  it  is  most  seasonable,  he  restores  them  peace 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  "the  joy  of  his  salvation," 
which  the  Psalmist  supplicates  for  in  that  penitential 
Psalm  li.     And, 

9.  He  helps  them  in  conflicts  all  along.  Their  life  is  to 
be  a  continual  conflict.  This  is  friendly  to  stand  by  them 
when  they  are  in  conflicts  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  con- 
flicts with  principalities  and  powers.  "  Satan  hath  desired 
to  have  you,"  saith  our  Saviour,  speaking  directly  to  Pe- 
ter, but  in  the  plural  number,  Luke  xxii.  31.  "  but  I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not."  He  would  have 
you  ;  Satan  hath  a  mind  to  you,  he  covets  3'ou  ;  but  I  have 
"prayed.  God  hath  put  these  believing  ones  out  of  doubt 
concerning  his  kind  propensions  towards  them  in  refe- 
rence to  this  case  of  their  being  tempted,  by  this,  that  he 
hath  set  over  them  "  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest, 
who  himself  having  suffered,  being  tempted,  is  able  to 
succour  them  that  are  tempted,"  Heb.  ii.  17,  18.  and  ch. 
iv.  15,  16.     And  in  the  last  place, 

10.  This  friendliness  appears  on  God's  part  in  introdu- 
cing them  at  last  into  the  heavenly  society,  who  are  all  to 
be  associated  with  himself  and  his  Christ  for  ever.  He 
enables  them  to  overcome,  and  they  then  must  sit  down  with 
him  upon  histhrone.  "  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part 
in  the  first  resurrection;  on  such  the  second  death  hath 
no  power,  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Chri.st, 
and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years,"  Rev.  xx.  6. 
This  is  great  friendliness  indeed,  that  can  never  be  satis- 
fied, but  with  eternal  converse,  to  be  everlaslinglj-  of  the 
same  society.  Then  those  that  were  of  Abraham's  faith, 
with  those  other  great  worthies  that  we  find  mentioned  to- 
gether often,  and  particularly  in  Hebrews  xi.  are  all  now 
gathered  to  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  where  all  the.-^e  friends  are  to  be 
entertained  toirether  in  one  society.  This  is  an  agreed 
thing,  and  the  known  and  declared  pleasure  of  God  and 
Christ ;  a  matter  concerted  between  him  and  his  Son."  I 
will  that  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where 
I  am  in  glory."  And  he  tells  us  elsewhere,  he  is  always 
heard  ;  ergo,  the  matter  is  agreed  between  him  and  his 
Father.  So  that  this  faith,  upon  which  persons  are  count- 
ed or  called  (as  Abraham  wa^;)  the  friends  of  God,  who  do 
believe  as  he  did,  doth  not  only  now  justify,  but  finally 
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save.  And  that  indeed  ought  to  compose  our  minds,  and 
lessen  the  wonder  with  us,  when  we  find  that  God  is  so 
frequently  gathering  and  drawing  up,  one  afier  another, 
out  of  this  world  of  ours,  divers  from  among  ourselves, 
gone  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  into  Abraham's  bo- 
som, being  believers  with  Abraham's  faith,  and  now  got 
into  possession  of  the  same  blessedness  that  he  liath  been 
so  long  possessed  of  Let  us  all  wait :  God  will  gather  us 
up  all  in  time.  For  those  who  have  lived  by  this  faith,  they 
are  all  designed  to  one  and  the  same  state.  They  must  be 
for  ever  together  with  the  Lord;  and  ergo,  we  ought  to 
comfort  our  own  hearts,  and  to  comfort  one  another,  (as 
the  apostle  concludes,  1  Thess.  iv.)  with  these  words; 
"  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up 
together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air  •,  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord." 


SERMON  XXXIIL* 

James  ii.  23. 
And  the  scripture  was  fulfilled,  tf>c. 

Now  we  have  spoken  of  the  former  part  of  God's  friend- 
liness towards  believers  ;  and  in  reference  thereto  we  have 
considered  this  friendship  objectively  and  passively.  Abra- 
ham was  called  the  friend  of  God ;  that  is,  one  towards 
whom  God  did  express  a  great  deal  of  friendship.  We 
are  now  to  consider  this  friendship  subjectively  on  our 
part,  as  that  whereof  we  are  the  subjects,  if  we  be  be- 
lievers; and  to  consider  what  appearances  there  are  in  the 
exercise  of  such  a  faith  of  a  friendly  mind  towards  God. 

What  hath  formerly  been  noted  to  you,  must  still  be 
remembered,  that  there  can  be  no  true  friendship  between 
God  and  man,  but  with  the  reservation  of  the  order  of 
superiority  and  inferiority  between  him  and  us ;  for  such 
friendship  as  shall  be  inconsistent  with  that,  we  must  still 
reserve  this  always  in  our  thoughts,  that  he  is  infinitely 
above  us;  and  we  are  upon  all  accounts  most  inconsider- 
able, mean,  and  little,  (next  to  nothing,)  in  comparison  of 
him;  that  he  is  a  friend  to  us,  as  he  is  all-sutticient,  in- 
finitely full,  and  self-communicative;  but  that  our  friend- 
ship towards  him  is  such  as  belongs  to  indigent,  craving, 
necessitous,  empty  creatures,  that  can  at  best  only  be 
brought  into  an  aptitude  to  receive  and  take  in  his  com- 
munications. And  indeed  that  faith  is  the  receptive  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Abraham  was  said  to  be  accounted 
righteous. 

This  must  be  always  remembered;  and  being  so,  then  I 
say  such  friendliness  towards  God  as  can  consist  with  our 
state,  and  with  a  state  of  things  between  him  and  us,  doth 
eminently  appear  in  many  great  indications,  in  or  about 
the  exercise  of  that  faith  towards  him,  upon  which  he  jus- 
tifies, and  is  finally  to  save. 

There  appears  to  be  much  of  a  friendly  mind  towards 
him  in  this  matter  upon  this  account,  that  the  woild  is  so 
generallj'- obdured  and  set  against  God  b)'  infidelity;  so 
that  such  a  faith  in  him  is  a  very  singular  thing  in  the 
world.  "  Who  hath  believed  our  report  1  and  to  whom  is 
the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  1"  as  the  complaint  is,  Isa. 
liii.  1.  when  the  design  was  to  give  a  representation  of  the 
Son  of  God  in  his  descent  into  this  wretched  world  of  ours, 
and  that  low  and  mean  state  of  humiliation  which  he  sub- 
mitted himself  to  here,  when  he  became  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  griefs.  Here  is  a  report  to  be  made 
of  these  things  unto  the  world.  But  who  believes  our 
report  1  Where  shall  we  find  those  that  will  believe  or 
regard  it  ?  We  speak  every  where  to  deaf  ears,  and  repre- 
sent these  matters  to  blind  eyes ;  hearts  obdured  and  shut 
up  in  unbelief  But  where  any  eyes  and  ears  are  opened, 
hi?arts  made  attentive  and  flexible,  though  this  be  of  God's 
own  promising,  he  looks  upon  it  with  a  kind  eye.  Well, 
now  I  find  then  there  are  some  among  men  that  are  not  so 
under  the  power  of  a  vicious  prejudice,  but  they  can 
hear  and  receive  what  is  reported  and  revealed  to  them 
«  Prcacticd  October  29lh,  1693. 


about  those  great  and  glorious  things  which  the  Gospel 
contains.  "  They  have  not  all  obeyed  the  Gospel,"  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  Rom.  x.  16.  referring  to  and  quoting  this 
passage,  Isa.  liii.  1.  "For  Esaias  saith,  who  hath  believed 
our  report"?"  We  may  go  whither  we  will,  and  scarce 
can  find  any  one  who  believes  what  we  say,  though  we 
speak  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  things,  things  of  the 
most  pressing  necessity  and  highest  importance  to  the 
persons  themselves  to  whom  we  speak.  If  there  be  here 
and  there  some  in  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  world  that 
will  give  ear  and  any  regard  to  what  is  spoken  from  hea- 
ven in  the  name  of  the  Lord  about  the  great  concernments 
of  souls,  these  are  the  persons  that  have  found  favour  in 
his  eyes;  he  looks  upon  them  with  a  kind  eye,  as  he  did 
upon  Noah  in  such  a  corrupt  state  of  things.  "  Thee  have 
I  found  righteous  before  me."  Therefore,  for  thee  I  am 
resolved  there  shall  be  an  ark  prepared,  that  thou  mayest 
be  so  far  subser\'ient  to  that  design  of  thine  own  preserva- 
tion, as  to  be  employed  in  preparing  that  ark.  And  whence 
came  it  that  he  did  so  1  It  is  referred  to  his  faith.  "  By 
faith  he  being  warned  of  God,  and  moved  with  fear,  pre- 
pared the  ark,  to  the  saving  of  his  house."  Whereas  ergo, 
it  is  said,  Gen.  vii.  1.  "Thee  have  I  found  righteous  be- 
fore me  in  thy  generation."  I  will  take  care  of  thee  ;  thou 
hast  borne  a  friendly  mind  towards  me,  and  I  will  do  the 
part  of  a  friend  towards  thee.  I  say,  wherein  this  is  said, 
we  find  wherein  this  faith  stood.  Wherein  it  was  (i.  e. 
in  reference  to  the  productive  principle)  that  Noah  did 
come  to  approve  himself  one  that  bore  a  just  mind  towards 
God.  It  is  referred  all  to  this  principle,  and  resolved  all 
into  this  as  the  productive  principle,  to  wit,  "  that  Noah 
would  believe  God,"  would  take  the  word  of  God  when  no 
one  else  would  ;  "  all  flesh  having  corrupted  their  ways;" 
for  it  is  said,  "  he  being  moved  with  fear,  and  warned  of 
God,  prepared  an  ark."  There  was  the  same  previous 
warning  given  to  the  generality,  of  God's  intention  to  an- 
imadvert upon  the  wickedness  of  the  world;  and  Noah 
was  made  use  of  as  a  "  preacher  of  righteousness"  to  warn 
men  hereof,  to  give  them  premonition ;  but  nobody  regards 
it  but  he  and  tliose  few  of  his  family  that  were  saved  with 
him.  This,  in  general,  God  looks  upon  as  a  piece  ot 
friendliness  towards  him,  when  any  (though  first  taught 
and  influenced  by  himself  )  do  single  and  sever  themselves 
out  from  an  infidel  world,  and  do  receive  the  report  he 
makes  from  heaven  of  the  great  things  he  hath  designed, 
and  hath  put  into  a  method  in  order  to  the  recovering  and 
saving  of  lost  souls. 

But  this  I  do  only  pre-lay  as  a  general.  That  I  may 
more  dislinclly  speak  to  this  matter,  I  shall  show  you  what 
friendliness  is  shown  towards  God  in  and  about  the  exer- 
ci.se  of  this  faith,  the  faith  that  will  justify  and  save  in  such 
things  as,  \.  Faith  doth  suppose,  2.  Such  things  as  it  in- 
cludes, and  3.  Such  things  as  it  infers  and  draws  after  it. 
Things  of  all  these  sorts  will  appear  to  have  in  them  great 
indications  of  a  friendly  mind  towards  God ;  and  such  as 
are  indeed  the  peculiarities  of  those  few  believers,  in  com- 
parison, that  are  to  be  found  among  men. 

I.  Such  things  as  this  faith  doth  suppose.  And  when  I 
speak  of  this  faith,  I  especially  mean  that  very  unitive  act 
of  faith  by  which  the  soul  closeth  with  God  in  Christ,  and 
so  whereupon  it  is  mediately  in  a  justified  estate,  and  en- 
titled to  a  final  and  eternal  "salvation.  Speaking  of  that 
very  act  which  is  formally  unitive  betwixt  God  in  Christ 
and  the  soul,  there  are  several  other  acts  that  may  come 
under  the  general  notion  and  name  of  faith,  that  are  among 
the  things  presupposed  unto  this  act,  and  so  are  to  be  spo- 
ken to  under  the  head  of  things  supposed  ;  but  I  shall  be- 
gin somewhat  lower,  and  at  what  is  more  remote,  as, 

1.  The  soul's  listening  and  inquiring  after  God,  which 
this  believing  in  God  must  needs  be  understood  to  suppose, 
in  an  ordinaiy  cour.se  at  least.  They  that  at  length  come 
to  believe  in  him  as  Abraham  did  ;  they  must  be  supposed, 
however  inwardly  and  secretlyprompted  hereunto,  to  have 
made  some  inquiry  after  him  first.  The  most  content 
themselves  to  be  as  without  God  in  the  world  :  but  when 
he  hath  once  touched  a  mind  with  a  vital  touch,  it  begins 
then  to  rouse  and  stir  itself  Why,  what  1  Must  it  not 
have  been  some  infinitely  good  and  absolutely  first  Being 
that  hath  made  me  and  all  things  "?     Why  have  I  lived  in 
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that  contented,  voluntary  ignorance  of  him  so  longl  The 
most  are  habitually '•alienated  from  the  life  oi'God  through 
the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of 
their  heart,"  as  the  expression  is,  Eph.  iv.  18. — "  They  are 
willingly  ignorant  of  God,"  2  Pet.  iii.  5. — "  They  like  not 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,"  Rom.  i.  28.  It  pleaseth 
them  not,  it  is  not  grateful  to  them ;  "  They  say  unto 
God,  Depart  from  us ;  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
thy  ways,"  Job  xxi.  14.  But  when  he  secretly  prompts  a 
soul  and  saith  to  it,  "  Seek  my  face,"  there  is  immediately 
an  answer  in  the  heart, — "  Thy  face.  Lord,  we  will  seek :" 
we  can  live  without  God  in  the  world  no  longer ;  this  is  a 
wearisome,  gloomy  sort  of  life.  Why,  then,  the  soul  is 
awakened  to  inquire,  when  it  saith,  (what  so  few  say,) 
"  Where  is  God  my  maker,  that  giveth  songs  in  the  night  1" 
Job  XXXV.  9.  Here  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  friendly 
mind  towards  God,  when  the  soul  grows  impatient  of  dis- 
tance from  him,  unacquainlance  with  him,  and  ignorance 
jf  him.  The  most  can  go  from  da}' to  day  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  God;  they  can  open  their  eyes  in  the  morning, 
when  the  eyelids  of  the  morning  open  upon  them,  and  never 
say.  Where  is  God  ? — walk  all  the  day  long,  and  never  con- 
cern themselves  with  him,  as  if  they  were  a  sort  of  absolute 
beings,  and  that  this  were  the  sense  of  their  hearts;  "We 
are  lords,  we  will  come  no  more  unto  thee,"  as  in  Jer. 
ii.  31.  Full  of  themselves,  and  full  of  the  emptiness  and 
vanity  of  a  world  made  subject  to  vanity  ;  and  so  there  is 
no  roond  for  God,  and  they  have  no  business  with  him. 
Why,  when  this  habitual  aversion  so  far  wears  ofl",  and  is 
counter-wrought,  as  that  the  soul  begins  to  inquire  and 
look  out  and  think  with  itself,  How  came  I  into  this  world  7 
and  how  came  there  to  be  such  a  world,  when  neither  I  nor 
it  could  be  without  a  Maker,  nor  that  Maker  without  a  rul- 
ing power  over  all ;  why  then,  "  where  is  God  m}'  Maker  V 
he  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things,  that  they 
might  feel  and  find  him  out ;  and  when  this  end  in  design- 
ing, and  making,  and  sustaining  such  a  world,  and  such  an 
order  of  creatures  in  it,  is  so  far  advanced  and  comported 
with,  Nov/,  saith  God,  mj'  creature  begins  to  rouse  and  look 
after  me;  then,  he  reckons,  is  the  first  appearance  of  a 
friendly  mind  towaids  him,  when  souls  grow  impatient 
and  sa}',  I  can  live  without  God  no  longer.  I  pray  you 
consider  this ;  with  such  as  never  had  to  do  with  God,  and 
never  intend  to  have,  all  this  will  signify  nothing  ;  but  with 
those  that  have  such  adesig^n,  and  would  fain  have  a  friend- 
ship established  betwixt  God  and  them,  these  things  will 
signify  much,  they  will  have  their  weight ;  they  can  weigh 
noihing  with  those  whom  they  do  not  concern.  Eat  who- 
soever can  apprehend  these  as  my  concernments,  they  are 
things  that  concern  me,  my  soul,  my  life,  my  welfare,  my 
eternal  hope;  with  such,  what  I  say  will  be  considerable. 
And  wheresoever  there  hath  never  yet  been  any  friendly 
concern  between  God  and  the  soul,  it  is  high  time  to  look 
after  it ;  and  if  ever  you  will  on  your  part,  it  must  begin  to 
express  and  show  itself  in  such  a  thing  as  this,  to  wish  that 
a  solicitude  be  awakened  in  you,  How  .shall  I  do  to  find  out 
God,  that  he  should  have  given  me  breath  and  being,  that 
I  should  continually  have  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  my 
being  in  him;  and  yet  all  this  while  not  be  seeking  after 
him,  to  feel  and  find  him  out  1  this  is  the  greatest  enmity 
imaginable.  And  ergo,  to  have  a  contrary  frame  and  dis- 
position of  spirit  beginning  to  express  itself,  must  be  some- 
what of  friendship. 

2.  There  is  a  certain  friendliness  towards  God  in  this  mat- 
ter, in  the  acknowledgment  and  entertainment  of  that  reve- 
lation that  he  hath  made  of  himself  in  his  word  as  true  and 
divine,  upon  those  characters  and  concomitant  evidences 
of  the  divinity  thereof  appearing  and  manifestly  oflTering 
themselves  to  view.  To  a  soul  that  hath  been  stirred  up 
to  inquire  and  bethink  itself,  How  shall  I  come  to  some 
knowledge  of  him  that  made  me  and  made  all  this  world, 
and  in  whom  alone  that  satisfying  goodness  is  to  be  found 
that  will  be  an  adequate  and  suitable  portion  and  rest  for 
my  soul  1  When  any  are  awakened  thus  to  inquire  and 
!ook  about,  and,  looking  about  them,  to  see  in  the  midst  of 
all  that  darkness  that  doth  spreaditself  over  all  this  world, 
a  collection  of  Divine  light,  shining  forth  as  in  this  re- 
velation and  discovery  of  God  in  his  word — Oh,  how 
grateful  is  the  first  appearance  thereof! — when  the  fflim- 
•  nerings  and  glimpses  do  shine  in  this  discovery,  this  re- 


velation of  God,  how  grateful  is  it,  wheresoever  there  is  a 
friendly  mind  towards  God.  And  if  now  hereupon  the 
soul  doth  receive  the  testimony  that  is  contained  in  this 
word,  in  this  Scripture-revelation,  this  God  esteems  friend- 
ly. Thegeneralityof  men  do  not  receive  it;  this  is  their  con- 
demnation, that  "light  is  come  into  the  world,  [that  light 
which  shines  in  the  Gospel  discovery,]  but  men  love  dark- 
ness" more.  If  any  do  love  the  light  more  than  that  dark- 
ness, though  it  be  from  God,  it  is  nevertheless  kindly  ac- 
cepted, and  taken  by  him  as  an  indication  of  friendliness 
towards  him.  And  we  are  to  consider  to  this  purpose, 
that  however  there  be  justice  in  this  towards  God,  there  is 
nothing  the  less  of  friendliness  ;  for  that  wheresoever  there 
is  justice  towards  men,  the  acts  and  exercises  thereof  sig- 
nifying nothing  if  they  do  not  proceed  from  love  ;  for  love 
comprehends  all  that  duty  that  men  own  towards  one  an- 
other, and  it  is  "the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  If  I  do  a  just 
act  towards  a  man,  and  do  it  not  from  a  spirit  of  love,  there 
is  but  a  mere  carcass  of  that  which  is  really  and  truly  a 
duty,  the  life  and  soul  thereof  arc  wanting.  It  is  love  that 
fulfils  the  law  in  the  whole  extent  of  it ;  love  to  God  ful- 
fils all  the  precepts  that  enjoin  my  duty  towards  him  ;  and 
love  to  man,  all  the  duties  I  owe  to  man.  And  ergo,  do 
not  think  that  is  no  friendship  tov.-ards  God  to  receive  the 
discovery  he  hath  made  of  himself  in  his  word  as  from  him, 
because  it  is  right,  or  because  it  is  but  justice  towards  God ; 
for  it  mu.st  be  a  spirit  of  love  that  must  animate  all  the 
duty  I  do,  whether  towards  God  or  towards  men  ;  else  it 
is  all  worth  nothing.  As  there  is  malignity  and  malice  in 
infidelity,  so  there  is  love  and  kindness  in  faith;  in  the  as- 
senting act  of  faith  I  mean  ;  for  the  unitive  act  (you  have 
been  told)  I  am  to  speak  to  afterwards;  and  what  I  am 
now  speaking  to  I  put  in  under  a  distinct  head  of  things 
presupposed  unto  that.  But  let  it  be  considered  that  the 
main  thing  that  doth  keep  off  souls  from  God  in  infidelity, 
(comprised  even  in  the  nature  of  infidelity,)  is  the  enmity 
that  it  carries  in  it.  How  observable  is  the  expression  ir. 
John  V.  verses  42  and  43,  compared  together ;  "  But  I 
know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you.  I  am 
come  in  my  Father's  name,  and  ye  receive  me  not :  if  an- 
other shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will  receive." 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  partial  disinclination  to  receive 
that  testimony  of  God,  when  there  is  no  such  aversion  af>- 
pearing  to  receive  and  rely  upon  the  human  testimony  of 
such  at  least,  as  are  not  known  to  have  forfeited  the  credit 
of  their  word  1  What  is  the  reason  1  Why,  that  the  love  of 
God  hath  no  place  in  such  hearts.  They  do  not  hear  a 
friendly  mind  towards  God  ;  ergo,  they  can  believe  one 
another,  but  will  not  believe  him ;  they  have  so  much  kind- 
ness for  one  another,  that  they  will  take  one  another's 
word  ;  but  they  have  so  little  kindness  for  God,  that  they 
will  not  take  his  word.  A  most  horrid  case  ;  but  yet  a 
plain  one.  So  it  most  manifestly  is — "Ye  will  not  believe 
my  word,  because  the  love  of  God  is  not  in  you."  Ergo, 
it  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  friendly  mind  towards  God, 
when  there  is  any  aptitude  to  entertain  that  revelation  he 
hath  made  of  himself  and  his  word,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  characters  of  divinity  that  do  appear  upon  it,  rejoicing 
to  behold  any  beams  of  heavenly  light  shot  down  into  the 
midst  of  that  horrid  darkness  which  hath  spread  itself  over 
this  world.     But  again, 

3.  There  is  yet  a  further  and  more  particular  appearance 
of  such  friendliness  towards  God,  when  his  reconcileable- 
ness  to  man  declared  in  this  revelation  of  his,  is  received 
as  a  true  discovery  of  him.  When  the  souls  of  men  come 
to  entertain  such  notices  concerninghim,  that  though  he  is 
ofi^ended  (and  most  justly)  against  a  sinful  world,  he  is  yet 
willing  to  he  reconciled  to  sinners,  hears  a  placable  mind 
towards  them.  This  is  that  which  the  most  will  not  be- 
lieve. There  is  such  ill  will  towards  God,  as  seals  up  the 
hearts  of  men  in  obduration,  and  ergo,  this  discovery  will 
not  enter.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  notion  of  it  in  the 
mind,  and  another  thing'that  it  have  its  seat  and  place 
with  effect  and  power  in  the  heart ;  (for  astherc  will  be  occa- 
sion more  fnllv  to  discourse  hereafter)  there's  the  principal 
seat  of  thai  faith  upon  which  God  accounts  men  righteous 
and  doth  finally  save  them.  There  its  principal  seat  is  to 
be  sought  and  found.  Therefore,  when  we  tell  men  from 
the  word  of  God,  and  out  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  God 
is  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  sinners,  they  can  give  lis  the 
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hearing,  and  give  a  faint  assent ;  this  notion  is  received 
into  the  mind  (as  a  great  many  others  are  that  belong 
both  to  the  natural  and  prenalural  parts  of  religion)  with- 
out distilling  any  influence  upon  the  heart  and  will.  But 
if  this  discovery  of  God,  thai  he  is  reconcileable  unto 
sinners,  once  come  to  touch  the  heart,  the  reception  and 
entertainment  that  is  eriv^en  it  there,  speaks  the  greatest 
friendliness  towards  God.  Ii  is  with  the  heart  that  this  must 
be  believed,  and  the  believing  heart  is  in  this  point  a  friendly 
heart  towards  God.  It  is  because  this  belief  doth  not 
obtain  and  take  place  there,  that  God  hath  so  many 
irreconcileable  enemies.  They  will  not  believe  him  recon- 
cileable, and  ergo,  they  will  not  be  reconciled  theii^selves. 
There  is  a  consciousness,  a  guiltiness,  which  is  seated  in 
the  natural  conscience,  that  poisons  the  soul  with  enmity 
against  God.  Such  a  thing  as  was  found  in  the  spirit 
of  Cain  ;  "  My  sin  is  greater  than  can  be  forgiven."  And 
what  was  the  product  of  that  flat  aversion  from  God  '? — 
self-banishment.  Let  me  get  to  the  utmost  distance  from 
him  that  I  can,  and  keep  at  the  utmost  distance; — I  have 
offended  him,  there  is  a  nemesis,  a  doom,  a  judgment  that 
hangs  over  my  guilty  head,  and  he  will  not  be  reconciled. 
Thou  saidst.  There  is  no  hope,  Jer.  ii.  27.  What  then  "? 
I  have  loved  strangers,  and  after  them  I  will  go.  Because 
men  do  despair  of  God's  being  reconciled  to  them,  ergo, 
are  they  living  a  perpetual  warfare  and  wilful  wandering. 
I  have  loved  strangers,  and  after  them  I  will  go.  There 
is  no  hope  in  God  that  he  will  ever  be  reconciled  to  such 
a  wretch  as  I.  But  if  reconcileablencss  towards  sinners  be 
entertained,  then  that  soul  can  be  persuaded  of  it,  that  his 
word  doth  in  this  respect  represent  him  truly.  This  is 
from  the  friendliness  of  his  heart,  that  hopeth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  and  thinketh  no  evil. 

As  it  is  with  love  towards  men,  it  doth  not  allow  us  to 
entertain  suspicions  and  surmises  concerning  them  that 
love  us.  It  will  not  allow  us  to  think  them  false,  per- 
fidious, treacherous,  hypocritical.  So  much  less  will  this 
love  to  God  allow  us  to  think  so  of  him,  that  when  he 
publishes  his  reconcileableness  to  sinners  unto  the  sons  of 
men,  so  expressly  in  a  Gospel  sent  into  the  world  for  that 
very  purpose,  if  there  be  a  friendly  mind  towards  God,  it 
will  never  allow  a  man  to  think  he  will  but  deceive  in  all 
this;  all  these  are  but  false  colours,  they  are  but  deceptive 
disguises  that  he  hath  put  upon  himself  to  make  himself 
look  speciously,  and  be  well  thought  of  in  that  world,  that 
he  hath  even  now  forsaken  and  left.  A  friendly  mind  to- 
wards God  banisheth  all  such  thoughts  as  blasphemies  of 
the  Divine  goodness,  and  can  allow  them  to  have  no  place. 
And  ergo,  whereas  his  Gospel  proclaims  "  glory  to  him  in 
the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards  men  ;" 
a  friendly  disposition  towards  him  shows  itself  in  the  joy- 
ful reception  of  this  revelation  of  him,  as  most  certainly 
and  infallibly  true. 

4.  And  this  friendliness  towards  God  further  appears  in 
the  soul's  deserting  and  coming  off  from  this  world,  upon 
that  discovery  that  God  hath  made  of  himself  As  there 
is  nothing  can  draw  off  a  soul  from  a  suitable  good  unto 
the  sensitive  nature  that  now  prevails  in  the  state  of  apos- 
tacy,  and  is  growing  in  degenerate  natures,  nothing  can 
draw  it  oS"  from  an  adherence  and  addictedness  to  such  a 
world,  the  sensible  objects  whereof  are  grateful  and  suit- 
able to  a  soul  lost  in  sense  and  buried  in  carnality,  but  the 
revelation  of  something  greater,  and  better,  and  more  suit- 
able. And  wheresoever  there  is  faith  in  God,  beginning 
to  obtain  and  take  place,  by  what  degrees  it  doth  take  place 
in  the  soul  the  world  loses  its  place ;  these  two  being  di- 
rectly opposite  to  one  another,  standing  as  rivals  and  com- 
petitors, God  and  this  world.  Therefore  by  what  degrees 
soever  the  soul  approacheth  God,  it  draws  off"  from  the 
world.  And  whereas  the  friendship  of  this  world  is  enmity 
to  God,  by  how  much  the  more  the  soul  inclineth  to  a  state 
of  friendship  with  God,  so  much  the  more  it  is  enmity 
with  this  world,  as  God's  rival  and  competitor  for  the  heart 
and  soul.  Under  that  notion  it  cannot  endure  it,  but 
abhors  from  it.  This  friendship  wilh  God,  which  faith 
doth  so  directly  tend  to,  and  consist  in,  in  so  great  part, 
must  infer  a  continued  and  habitual  enmity  against  this 
world,  not  abstractly  considered  in  itself;  (for  every 
thing  that  God  made  is  good ;)  but  as  it  is  now  become  an 
idol  of  jealousy  set  up  in  opposition  to  God,  that  doth,  as 


it  were,  appear  as  a  substituted  deity  put  in  God's  room. 
The  world  and  that  carnality  appear  together,  which  enter- 
tains it  and  embraces  it.  They  do  share  deity  between 
them,  which  belongs  only  to  God.  Men  fall  into  a  league 
with  this  world  for  themselves,  to  gratify  themselves,  and 
their  own  carnal  inclination  out  of  it.  But  so  the  world 
and  self,  complicated  and  being  in  a  combination,  they  en- 
gross the  deity  to  themselves,  which  was  due  to  the  Most 
High.  And  untler  this  notion,  that  when  the  soul  begins 
to  fall  in  with  God,  it  falls  out  wilh  the  world;  and  ergo, 
it  is  expressly  said  in  that  fore-mentioned  place,  that  the 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  against  God.  And  so 
friendship  with  God  must  consequently  be,  under  that 
notion,  enmity  against  the  world.  But  this  is  great  friend- 
liness too,  towards  God,  when  the  soul  retires  and  recedes 
from  all  that  was  dear  and  delightful  to  it  before  on  thij 
account.  Now  it  finds  him  placable,  reconcileable,  willing 
to  be  at  peace ;  I  may  come  back  to  my  God  again, 
he  invites  me,  he  recalls  me.  What  have  I  any  more  to 
do  with  idols  1  What  is  that  base  corruptible  world  now 
to  me  ■?  It  abandons  all  that  it  loved,  all  that  it  took 
pleasure  in,  upon  his  account,  and  for  his  sake.  "  We 
have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  thee,"  (said  Peter  in  the 
name  of  the  other  disciples.  Matt.  xix.  27.)  "  what  shall 
we  have  therefore  1"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  he  could 
suppose  that  the  forsaking  their  little  all  could  deserve  any 
thing,  if  it  were  a  thousand  times  more  than  it  was.  But 
yet  from  the  Divine  goodness  apprehended,  it  raiseth  ex- 
pectation. Surely  there  is  something  to  be  got,  though  we 
have  little  to  lose.  And  if  we  had  all  the  world  in  our 
power,  and  were  to  abandon  and  throw  it  away,  it  were  a 
contemptible,  despicable  nothing,  in  comparison  of  what 
we  expect  to  find  in  him.  But  yet  there  is  an  expectation 
raised  from  the  immense  goodness  and  benignity  of  God, 
that  he  will  never  permit  any  to  abandon  former  enjoy- 
ments to  their  loss.  It  is  a  thing  that  in  itself  deserves 
nothing  ;  but  that  doth,  as  it  were,  carry  in  itself  a  promise 
of  much  of  all  that  can  be  expected  and  thought  of,  inas- 
much as  it  hath  in  it  a  friendly  mind  towards  God,  which 
having  to  do  with  a  being  of  infinite  goodness,  can  never 
be  without  acceptance,  or  without  its  reward.  Nay,  by 
how  much  the  more  we  do  despise  our  all  of  this  world 
upon  this  account,  (and  ergo,  must  apprehend  our  doing 
so,  to  have  so  much  the  less  of  meiit  in  it,  because  the 
things  we  leave  and  forsake  we  judge  at  the  same  time  to 
be  worth  nothing,)  yet  so  much  the  more  is  there  of  a 
friendly  mind  in  it  towards  God  ;  for  he  is  so  much  the 
higher  in  our  estimation  and  affection,  by  how  much  the 
more  any  thing  that  is  opposite  is  lowered  and  depressed 
there.     But  then, 

5.  The  reception  of  that  particular  testimony  that  God 
hath  given  us  in  his  Gospel  concerning  his  Son,  that  hath 
peculiarly  much  of  a  friendly  mind  towards  God.  That 
we  entertain  the  discovery  which  he  makes  to  us  of  his 
Christ,  the  immediate  object  of  that  unitive  act  of  faith 
which  comes  next  to  be  spoken  to.  But  this  must  be  pre- 
vious and  supposed  to  it;  i.  e.  that  we  receive  the  dis- 
covery that  God  hath  made  of  Christ.  This  is  my  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased,  I  recommend  to  you,  hear  him 
as  one  sent  forth  from  me.  The  voice  came  from  the  ex- 
cellent glory  giving  this  testimony  concerning  the  Son  of 
God.  Now  as  the  rest  of  the  world  who  have  this  reve- 
lation, but  believe  it  not,  do  by  their  unbelief  make  God  a 
liar,  they  that  do  believe  this  testimony  set  to  their  seal 
that  God  is  true :  this  he  takes  as  an  expression  of  friend- 
liness towards  him.  The  rest  of  the  world  they  are  in  a 
conspiracy,  a  confederacy  to  make  him  thought  a  liar,  that 
he  treats  them  with  deceit.  This  notion  of  him  men  do  so 
propagate  as  that  it  insinuates  into  their  hearts,  though  in 
their  minds  they  have  no  formal  notion  of  it ;  they  carry 
it  towards  him," as  if  they  took  him  to  be  a  deceiver,  an 
impostor,  one  that  intended  to  delude  them  by  that  repre- 
sentation, and  by  that  scheme  and  model  of  things  w^hich 
he  lays  before  them  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son.  But  they 
that  receive  this  testimony,  do  now  give  an  open  proof  be- 
fore all  the  world  of  the  regard  and  reverence  which  they 
have  to  that  recommendation  that  God  hath  given  of  his 
Son  to  the  children  of  men.  Look  to  those  expressions, 
John  iii.  3.3.  "  He  that  hath  received  this  testimony  hath 
set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true  ;"  (where  he  is  speaking  of 
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the  testimony  given  in  the  Gospel  concerning  Christ ;)  and 
that  other,  T  John  v.  10.  "  He  that  believeih  not  the  Son  of 
God,  hath  the  witness  in  himself;  he  that  believeth  not 
Grod,  hath  made  him  a  liar  ;  because  he  believeth  not  the 
recordthat  God  gaveof  his  Son."  "And  this  is  the  record, 
that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  hfe  is  in  his 
Son,  (as  the  next  verses  tell  us,)  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
life  ;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life." 
So  that  he  stands  forth  as  a  visible  example  and  witness  for 
Gk)d  against  the  infidelity  of  a  wicked  world,  that  will  not 
entertain  this  discovery  which  carries  such  bright  lustre  and 
glory  with  it,  made  unto  men  concerning  his  Son,  and  his 
design  of  saving  sinners  by  him.  This  is  friendly  towards 
him,  to  give  him  the  glory  of  his  truth ;  and  it  will  be  mat- 
ter of  triumph  and  glorying  at  the  great  day,  (as  in  2  Thess. 
i.  .10.)  "When  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  appear  with 
his  holy  angels,  he  shall  be  admired  in  his  saints,  and  glo- 
rified in  all  them  that  believe,  because  our  testimony  was 
received  in  that  day."  Upon  this  account  will  he  appear 
glorified  in  the  eyes  of  men,  when  he  hath  such  a  remnant 
to  produce  and  show  before  the  world.  Here  are  these 
that  would  believe  me  when  the  generality  of  men  would 
not.  These  are  they  with  whom  my  truth  was  a  sacred 
and  adorable  thing,  when  it  was  turned  into  a  lie  by  the 
wicked,  infidel  world.  Here  is  a  peculiar  friendliness  to- 
wards God  m  this  remnant,  when  the  minds  of  men  are 
generally  so  disaffected  towards  him  by  that  infidelity  which 
carries  dislike  and  enmity  in  the  very  nature  of  it. 

And  this  leads  to  the  unitive  act  of  faith  itself,  wherein 
we  shall  show  there  is  much  of  friendliness  towards  God 
and  his  Christ  essentially  included. 


SERMON   XXXIV/ 

James  ii.  23. 

And  the  scripture  was  fulfilled,  <f-c. 

We  have  showed  what  this  faith  doth  suppose.  Now 
we  come,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  what  it  doth  im- 
port. And  this  we  shall  let  you  see  by  showing  you,  1. 
What  this  faith  doth  more  essentially  include  and  denote ; 
and  then  also,  2.  What  things  it  doth  connate,  that  do  go 
along  with  it,  and  which  must  come  into  consideration,  as 
.'-rdinarily  this  faith  is  to  be  expressed  God-ward ;  and  so 
will  greatly  heighten  this  friendship  towards  God,  and 
represent  it  so  much  the  more  a  generous  and  a  glorious 
thing. 

I.  Consider  as  to  the  import  of  this  faith  what  it  more 
essentially  includes  and  carries  in  it.     As, 

1.  Such  an  assent  to  the  Gospel  as  draws  the  heart  along 
with  it.  That  faith  upon  which  God  doth  justify  and  save, 
is  not  a  dead,  inanimate  thing.  "  It  is  with  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness,"  Rom.  x.  10.  Such  a 
faith  as  doth  not  carry  the  heart  along  with  it  signifies  no- 
thing, doth  nothing  any  more  (as  the  apostle  speaks  in  the 
close  of  this  chapter)  "than  a  carcass  would  do  without 
the  soul."  And  this  matter,  if  it  were  well  considered, 
would  easily  reconcile  these  two  great  apostles,  which  do 
both  of  them  discourse  so  distinctly  and  designedly  about 
Abraham's  faith  as  the  precedent  to  the  whole  community 
of  believers  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  justification.  It 
was  far  from  the  thoughts  of  this  apostle  (as  is  most  evi- 
dent) to  think  that  faith,  be  it  never  so  lively,  so  active  and 
operative,  could  signify  any  thing  to  procure  acceptance,  or 
cause  God  to  look  upon  a  believer  with  so  much  the 
more  favourable  and  propitious  an  eye.  If  it  be  never  so 
much  a  living  thing,  it  signifies  nothing,  as  to  obtaining 
divine  acceptance.  Nor  did  it  ever  come  into  the  mind  of 
the  other  apostle,  to  suppose  than  an  unactive,  dead  faith, 
would  serve  the  turn  to  bespeak  a  man  accepted  with  God. 
It  is  very  plain  this  one  thing  agrees  with  them  both.  And 
it  is  the  apostle  Paul's  expression,  mentioned  to  you  before, 
"  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness."  Not 
that  when  he  believes  unto  righteousness,  his  faith  procures 
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that  righteou-sness  to  be  reckoned  to  him,  or  that  is  any 
cause  of  it.  But  God  will  never  clothe  any  such  one  with 
righteousness,  whom  he  doth  not  also  inspire  with  a  spirit 
of  faith,  with  a  vital  faith,  with  a  faith  full  of  vital  power, 
that  accompanies  it  and  goes  along  with  it.  Both  being 
from  the  same  fountain  of  grace,  in  two  distinct  streams, 
the  collation  of  righteousness,  and  the  communication  of 
faith.  And  these  do  not  cause  one  another  ;  but  the  grace 
of  God  in  Christ  causeth  both.  As  when  two  stream?  go 
from  one  fountain,  one  stream  doth  not  cause  the  <  ther 
stream,  but  the  fountain  causeth  both. 

And  it  is  very  observable  to  this  purpose,  how  joint  a 
testimony  these  apostles  bear  to  one  and  the  same  thing, 
in  that  (Acts  xv.  9.)  "  God  put  no  difference  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  purifying  their  hearts  by  faith."  He  ac- 
cepts a  Jew  as  well  as  a  Gentile,  and  a  Gentile  as  well  as 
a  Jew,  without  difference  ;  makes  no  difference,  purifying 
their  hearts  by  faith.  If  they  have  such  an  operative  faith 
as  shall  be  accompanied  and  followed  with  heart  purity, 
there  shall  be  no  difference  that  one  was  a  Jew  and  the 
other  was  a  Gentile.  And  it  is  to  be  considered  to  the 
present  purpose,  that  both  these  apostles  were  in  this  synod 
at  the  same  time;  and  there  wa.s  nothing  but  the  fullest 
consent  among  the  holy  members;  all  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  that  asse:i:b!y  at  that  time.  These,  indeed, 
were  Peter's  words ;  but  you  find  James  speaking  after- 
wards. And  Paul  was  sent  from  Antioch  thither.  But 
what  was  agreed  there,  seemed  meet  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  to  them,  as  the  matter  is  concluded  and  shut  up.  No 
difference  was  put  between  one  and  the  other,  a  Jew  and 
a  Gentile,  faith  purif\'ing  their  hearts.  If  they  did  agree 
in  that,  they  could  differ  in  nothing  considerable  besides. 
And  God  will  make  no  difference,  purifying  their  hearts 
by  faith ;  that  must  make  and  argue  this  faith  to  be  a  mov- 
ing, active  thing  in  them.  Stagnant  waters  are  dead, 
springing  waters  are  wont  to  be  called  living — aqua:  salien 
tes.  It  is  such  a  faith  that  carries  an  agitation  with  it  in  3 
man's  soul.  So  that  whereas  it  is  a  fountain  agitated  bj 
that  faith,  it  will  be  a  self-purifying  fountain.  Fountaini 
purify  themselves — standing  waters  do  not  so.  This  foun- 
tain it  hath  a  self-purifying  power  put  into  it ;  not  as  if  it 
hath  this  of  itself,  but  as  the  Divine  Spirit,  moving  the 
fountain  by  a  vital  principle  put  into  it,  purifies  it ;  and 
this  was  the  agreed  concurrent  sense  of  these  godly  in- 
spired men  met  at  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  A  mighty  tes- 
timony it  was  against  that  dead,  spiritless  faith,  in  which  a 
great  many  place  all  their  confidence  for  eternity  and  ano- 
ther world.  I  am  a  believer,  and,  ergo,  I  am  safe,  I  am 
well.  What  a  believer  are  you!  What  doth  your  faith 
do?  Doth  it  move  your  heart  1  Doth  it  carry  your  soui 
with  it  ?  Is  there  a  spirit  or  power  of  faith  working  in 
your  faith  1  Doth  it  operate  1  Doth  it  transform  1  It  is  with 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.  But  when 
any  must  say.  My  faith  lets  my  heart  lay  as  a  dead  thing 
stiil,  as  dead  as  a  stone;  an  impure  thing  still, — as  impure 
as  a  heap  of  mud  ; — is  this,  indeed,  the  faith  upon  which 
you  will  venture  for  eternity  1  A  faith  that  effects  nothing, 
a  mere  negative  faith  ;  to  wit,  a  faith  which  only  stands  in 
not  believing  the  contrary,  or  not  disbelieving  such  and 
such  things.  You  do  not  disbelieve  such  and  such  things. 
No  more  doth  a  brute  disbelieve  them.  If  that  be  all  your 
faith,  a  brute  may  have  as  good  a  faith  as  you ;  that  is, 
that  you  do  not  believe  the  contrar}',  or  you  do  not  believe 
such  and  such  thing  . 

But  then  you  are  to  consider  what  it  is  that  faith,  which 
avails  to  justification  and  salvation,  doth  believe;  or  what 
it  is  the  belief  of",  as  well  as  what  sort  of  believing  it  is. 
That  is,  that  representation  which  God  makes  of  himself 
in  Chri.st,  as  willing  to  become  our  God.  See  how  he  did 
represent  himself  to  Abraham,  when  it  was  said,  that 
Abraham  believed  God,  upon  which  he  was  counted 
righteous.  Why  he  tells  Abraham  he  would  make  him  a 
blessed  man,  make  him  a  blessing,  make  all  th."  nations  of 
the  earth  blessed  in  him.  He  tells  him  of  a  seed,  by  which 
seed  eminently  and  most  principally  the  apostle  tells  us, 
Gal.  iii.  16.  was  meant  Christ.  "  Not  to  seeds,  as  of  many, 
but  as  of  one,  and  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ."  Chri.st,  as 
comprehending  the  whole  community  of  living  believers  in 
himself    It  was  such  a  faith,  ergo,  as  Abraham  had,  as  by 
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which  he  apprehended  God  in  Christ,  and  was  tliereupon 
drawn  into  covenant  with  him.  "  I  will  establish  my 
covenant  with  thee."  And  that  covenant  the  apostle  to 
the  Galatians  also  tells  us,  was  the  covenant  of  God  in 
Christ,  which  was  but  then  contirmcd  with  Abraham.  Not 
first  made  ;  it  was  but  confirmed  when  it  was  made  with 
Abraham;  so  as  thatthe  law,  which  came  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  it,  could  not  disannul  it.  It  was  a  cove- 
nant not  to  be  disannulled,  being  a  covenant  of  God  in 
Christ,  and,  ergo,  must  be  understood  to  be  made  from 
the  beginning,  from  the  first  apostacy.  But  with  Abraham 
it  was  confirmed.  It  was  the  representation  of  God  in 
Christ  that  was  the  object  of  this  faith.  And  this  faith  was 
a  thing  full  of  life  and  spirit  and  power,  in  reference  to 
this  obiect,  God  in  Christ.  Our  Saviour  himself  testifies 
that  Abraham  saw  his  day,  at  that  great  distance  of  time, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  sight.  "  He  saw  it,  and  was  glad."  It 
is  such  a  faith  of  this  "discovery  of  God  in  Christ,  as  doth 
affect  the  whole  soul,  and  mightily  operate  to  the  centre  of 
the  heart  itself  It  is  such  a  faith  upon  which  God  justi- 
fies and  saves.  But  such  a  fuiih  cannot  but  carry  great 
friendliness  in  it,  wlien  it  carries  a  man's  heart  towards 
God  ;  and  that  you  know  is  the  scat  of  friendship.  How 
canst  thou  say  thou  lovest  me,  when  thy  lieart  is  not  with 
me  1  When  the  heart  is  aliractcd  and  drawn  to  God  in 
Christ,  here  is  friendship.  It  is  carried  in  the  very  essence 
of  this  faith.  It  is  faith  that  taiseth  desire  in  the  heart. 
Oh,  that  I  might  have  this  God  for  my  God  in  Christ,  and 
come  into  most  inward  union  with  him.  It  is  a  faith  that 
raiseth  hope  in  the  soul;  such  an  a.ssent  to  the  truth  of 
the  representation  upon  which  the  soul  doth  not  only  de- 
sire, "  Oh,  may  I  have  this  God  for  my  God  ;"  but  hope 
too  that  it  shall,  that  it  may.  As  no  doubt  there  were  such 
affections  raised  in  Abraham's  heart  upon  that  discovery 
which  God  made  of  himself  to  him.  I  am  God,  all-suf- 
ficient, walk  before  me,  and  be  thou,  perfect,  and  I  will 
establish  my  cov^enant  with  thee.  Such  a  treaty,  such  a 
transaction  as  this,  when  God  did  thus  represent  himself, 
and  the  representation  was  believed,  could  not  but  raise 
such  affections  in  such  a  soul.  Now  here  is  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  friendship  in  all  thi.s.  All  this  speaks  a 
friendly  mind,  a  prepense  mind  toward  God  in  Christ. 
And, 

2.  Upon  such  a  vivid,  lively,  operative  assent,  there  en- 
sues (as  what  is  most  essential  to  this  faith  too)  an  appro- 
priation of  God  in  Christ  for  ours.  This  is  the  complexus 
fidci  by  which  it  doth  embrace  its  object.  "  And  herein 
this  faith  works  by  love,"  Gal.  v.  G.  And  love,  you  know, 
is  the  very  form  and  essence  of  friendship,  the  vital  form 
of  friendship.  It  is  a  faith  that  works  by  love,  wherewith 
the  soul  takes  hold  of  God  in  Christ.  We  must  suppose, 
in  order  of  nature,  desire  and  hope  to  be  raised  before.  But 
now  here  is  the  entire  consent  of  the  will  animated  by 
love,  and  closing  with  the  amiable  object,  God  in  Christ. 
What  a  representation  is  here!  saith  the  transported  soul. 
And  nothing  now  remains  but  to  take  hold  ;  for  I  find  here 
is  a  free  offer  made,  and  if  I  will  have  this  God  to  be  mine, 
I  may ;  and  if  I  will  have  this  Christ  to  be  mine,  I  may. 
What  remains  but  to  accept  them  1  Nothing  is  more  essen- 
tial in  this  faith,  than  this  appropriative  and  acceptive  act, 
by  which  we  take  God  for  our  God,  and  receive  Christ  for 
our  Lord  and  our  Jesus."  "  As  ye  have  received  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord  (this  is  the  imitation  of  the  Christian 
course)  so  walk  ye  in  him,"  Col.  ii.  6.     And  again, 

3.  There  is  the  soul's  self-resignation  carried  also,  ns 
most  essential  in  this  faith.  And  that  is  the  most  friendly 
thing  too  that  can  be  conceived.  As  there  is  the  greatest 
friendliness  in  accepting,  sure  there  must  be  equal  friend- 
liness in  giving,  when  it  is  oneself  delivering  up  oneself. 
When  the  soul  accepts,  appropriates  this  God,  this  Christ, 
falls  before  him,  saith.  My  Lord  and  my  God,  it  hereby 
comes  into  that  vital  unitivc  closure  with  him  that  speaks, 
as  much  as  any  thing  can,  the  very  heart  and  soul  of 
friendly  love,  as  hath  been  said.  But  then  also,  when  at 
the  same  time  it  doth  receive  and  give,  takes  God  in  Christ, 
and  gives  itself,  delivers  up  itself;  What  1  can  this  be  the 
act  or  part,  or  heart  of  an  enemy  1  Will  I  give  away  my- 
self to  an  enemy?  or  to  whom  do  I  bear  an  enemy-mind, 
a  disaffected  mindl  This  can  never  be,  I  received  God  in 
Christ  from  the  apprehension  I  have  of  the  great  and  glo- 


rious excellencies  and  .suitableness  of  the  object,  To  as 
many  as  believe,  he  is  ])recious,  1  Pet.  ii.  7.  So  saith  the 
soul  concerning  Christ,  who  is  the  immediite  object  of 
this  faith.  And  it  hath  the  like  apprehensions  concerning 
God,  who  is  the  final,  terininative  object  of  it.  "Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  1  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  besides  thee,"  Psal.  Ixxiii.  25.  These  do  both 
of  them  equally  influence  this  accepting  and  this  giving. 
I  take  God  in  Christ  lor  mine,  because  I  have  those  high 
and  great  and  honourable  thoughts  of  God  in  Christ.  I 
give  myself  to  God  through  Christ,  for  the  same  reeison, 
upon  the  same  account,  as  having  the  highest  and  most 
honourable  thoughts  of  them  both.  And  in  this  resigna- 
tion, or  surrender,  we  are  to  consider  that  as  friendliness 
hath  the  plainest  part  that  can  be,  so  trust  and  faith  have 
an  essential  ingrediency  hcreinto.  Or  (which  is  all  one) 
that  resignation  hath  an  essential  ingrediency  into  such 
faith.  For  when  I  give  up  myself,  with  what  temper  of 
mind  is  it  1  I  do  not  give  up  myself  to  destruction,  but  I 
give  up  myself  in  order  to  salvation.  This  resignation  is 
in  trusting  or  committing  of  ourselves.  "  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  that  he  will  keep  what  I  have  committed 
to  him  to  that  da)'."  That  committing  of  ourselves  speaks 
a  most  friendly  mind.  Would  any  one  commit  himself  to 
an  enemy,  or  to  one  towards  whom  he  bears  the  heart  ol 
an  enemy  1   And, 

4.  This  faith  doth  most  essentially  include  a  heart- 
quieting  recumbency,  so  far  as  this  faith  prevails.  It  is 
not  in  degree  perfect ;  but  we  speak  of  the  nature  of  it,  of 
the  kind  of  it.  It  carries  with  it  a  heart-quieting  recum- 
bency, so  that  the  soul  doth  abet  its  own  act  in  what  it 
doth  herein,  as  the  mentioned  expression  imports.  "  I 
am  not  ashamed,  for  I  know  whom  I  have  believed." 
Not  ashamed,  why,  what  room  or  place  can  there  be  for 
shaine  in  such  a  case  1  Yes,  if  a  man  hath  mistaken,  if 
he  thinks  he  doth  the  part  of^a  fool,  he  hath  reason  to  be 
ashamed.  But  saith  he,  I  am  not  ashamed,  for  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed :  therefore  he  abets  his  own  act  in 
this  matter.  It  was  the  wisest  course  that  ever  I  took  in 
all  this  world,  to  dispose  of  myself  so,  so  to  commit  myself: 
it  is  a  thing  wherein  I  can  justify  myself  to  the  highest, 
that  I  have  made  this  venture.  It  hath  not  been  a  rash, 
inconsiderate  act.  It  is  not  a  thing  I  am  ashamed  of,  I 
shall  never  repent  of  it.  Repentance  carries  shame  with 
it.  Whatever  act  I  repent  of,  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  as  hav- 
ing done  a  foolish  thing,  betrayed  weakness  and  impotency 
of  mind  in  what  I  have  done.  But  I  shall  never  be  ashamed 
of  this.  For  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  that  he  will 
keep,  and  is  able  to  keep  too,  with  an  engaged  ability,  that 
I  have  committed  to  him  (my  pledge,  my  depositum) 
against  that  day.  Still  there  is  in  this  the  greatest  friend- 
liness ;  that  I  can  repose  myself  in  the  faithfulness  and 
truth  of  him  to  whom  I  have  committed  myself,  and  upon 
whom  I  have  placed  my  reliance  in  reference  to  the  great- 
est concernments  that  can  lie  upon  my  heart. 

II.  Consider  as  to  the  import  of  this  faith.  Not  only 
what  it  more  expressly  denotes,  but  (as  the  case  is)  it 
must  connote.  And  it  doth  indeed  connote  many  great 
and  concurrent  difficulties,  which  render  the  friendliness 
that  is  in  it  so  much  the  more  generous  and  glorious  a 
thing.     As, 

1.  This  trust  is  placed  upon  one  whom  we  never  saw, 
I  trust  to  one  altogether  out  of  sight.  Look  to  the  fina. 
object,  God  himself;  the  invisible  God,  whom  no  man 
hath  seen,  nor  can  see.  And  for  the  intermediate  object, 
Christ,  as  to  the  most  parts  and  most  ages  of  the  world, 
hitherto  unseen.  Even  in  that  time  wherein  he  might  have 
been  seen  on  earth,  yet  to  a  great  many  Christians  he  had 
not  been  seen.  As  Peter  writes  to  the  scattered  Jews, 
though  he  lived  and  died  in  their  country.  But  they  were 
scattered,  and  in  a  dispersion,  yet  he  saith,  "  Whom  having 
not  seen,  ye  love,"  &c.  A  glorious  thing,  and  speaks  a 
friendly  mind.  So  far  to  trust  one  I  never  saw,  and  never 
can  see.  If  you  were  persuaded  to  put  your  trust  in  such 
and  such  a  one  that  you  hear  of,  you  would  say  I  never 
saw  his  face.  Trust  him !  Why  should  I  trust  one  I 
never  saw  1  That  is  no  argument  against  this  trust.  I  will 
trust  him  (saith  the  believing  soul)  though  I  never  saw 
him,  nor  can  see  him.  I  have  such  an  account  of  him, 
and  know  so  much  of  him  in  a  way  wherein  I  cannot  be 
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mistaken,  cannot  be  deceived,  though  I  never  saw  him, 
nor  ever  expect  to  see  him,  (to  wit,  the  invisible  God  witli 
eyes  of  flesh,)  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  without  a  suspicious, 
misgiving  heart.     Here  is  glorious  friendliness.     And, 

2.  Here  is  this  in  the  case  too — it  is  trusting  in  him  when 
one  hath  offended.  This  makes  the  difficulty  the  greater, 
and  so  the  friendliness  that  appears  in  it  is  the  more  con- 
siderable and  glorious.  Any  body  that  considers  will  ea- 
sily apprehend  how  hard  a  matter  it  is  to  trust  a  person 
you  know  you  have  offended.  I  know  I  have  displeased 
such  a  one,  and  yet  to  trust  him,  yet  to  place  your  trust  in 
him.  This  is  arduous,  and  so  speaks  this  friendliness  of 
mind  so  much  the  greater  a  thing. 

3.  It  is  trusting  him  with  your  very  souls.  This  is  yet 
higher,  when  my  own  convinced  conscience  tells  me  I 
have  offended  him,  I  have  given  him  the  highest  and 
greatest  cause  of  offence  imaginable,  and  yet  I  will  trust 
him,  and  trust  him  even  with  my  very  soul — the  greatest 
and  most  considerable  thing  I  have.  This  is  high  friend- 
liness. The  trust  one  placeth  in  any  one  is  so  much  the 
more  considerable  and  great,  as  the  things  are  greater  he 
trusts  him  with.  As  I  say  I  trust  such  a  one  with  such  a 
sum  of  money,  or  I  trust  such  a  one  with  the  management 
of  such  a  part  of  my  estate,  or  I  trust  such  and  such  com- 
modities that  I  value  in  his  hands:  this  argues  a  kind  and 
friendly  propension  that  you  will  trust  him  so  far.  When 
3'ou  say  I  dare  put  my  life  into  such  a  man's  hand,  this  is 
a  great  trust  and  great  friendliness.  But  when  it  comes  to 
this,  the  intrusting  your  very  souls,  this  is  the  highest 
friendship  that  can  be  thought.  And  you  have  nothing 
else  to  do  with  your  souls,  you  must  intrust  them.  Men's 
hearts  must  be  won  to  Christ  thus  far,  that  they  may  in- 
trust their  very  souls  with  him.  "  Into  thy  hand  I  commit 
my  spirit :  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of  truth," 
Ps.  xxxi.  5.     And, 

4.  There  is  this  further  in  the  case,  that  you  are  to  put 
your  trust  there  only.  That  he  is  to  be  the  only  object  of 
your  trust.  So  that  if  this  trust  fail,  you  are  lost.  For  you 
must  not  have  another  object  of  your  trust.  This  is  still 
the  so  much  more  glorious.  Trust  in  him  will  consist 
with  no  other  dependencies.  It  is  the  highest  act  of  wor- 
ship that  can  be  performed,  and  it  is  a  glory  that  God  will 
not  give  to  another.  He  will  have  no  rival  in  his  honour. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  Deity  to  be  the  object  of  trust  even 
of  the  whole  soul.  Therefore,  so  much  the  greater  thing 
is  this  trust. 

5.  You  are  to  consider  great  humiliation,  and  self-abase- 
ment, accompanying  this  trust,  which  makes  it  so  much 
the  more  generous  a  thing ;  for  when  you  are  to  trust  him 
alone,  you  are  to  distrust  yourself.  When  you  are  to 
place  a  confidence  in  him,  there  must  be  a  most  absolute 
diffidence  in  yourself  I  am  nothing,  I  am  vile,  my  own 
righteousness  is  but  filthy  rags.  Whatsoever  I  might  pre- 
tend to  under  that  notion,  it  is  all  loss,  and  dross,  and 
dung,  in  comparison  of  what  I  expect,  of  what  I  seek,  and 
Avhat  I  am  to  rely  upon,  as  the  apostle's  expressions  are, 
Phil.  iii.  5,  6.  There  is  the  greatest  submission  in  this 
trust.  Observe  that  in  Rom.  x.  the  apostle  gives  the  true 
reason  why  the  proud  Jews  were  so  much  hardened  in  in- 
fidelity, that  they  would  not  submit  to  the  righteousness  of 
God:  They  knew  not  how  to  submit.  There  was  so 
much  of  submission  in  it  to  comply  with  God's  way  and 
method  of  justifying  and  saving  sinners,  that  they  would 
no  way  in  the  world  comport  with.  Their  proud  hearts 
could  not  endure  it.  If  I  place  my  trust,  my  sole  trust,  so 
and  so,  I  must  nullify  myself;  I  must  diminish  myself  to 
nothing;  I  must  throw  away  all  hopes  in  myself;  I  must 
allow  myself  to  be  a  lost  creature,  a  perishing  creature, 
one  deserving  and  worthy  to  perish,  and  lo  be  thrown 
away  for  ever.  Why,  one  would  not  do  so  but  towards 
one  to  whom  we  have  a  friendly  mind  !  one  may  endure 
so  to  humble  himself,  to  nullify  himself  towards  a  friend  ; 
but  one  would  be  loth  to  do  so  towards  an  insulting  ene- 
my, or  logive  him  that  occasion  of  insulting  over  us.  And 
again, 

6.  This  trust  is  placed  upon  one  who  will  surely  vindi- 
cate all  inclinations  to  place  trust  any  where  else.  He  is 
one  that  I  have  offended,  and  if  I  falter  in  my  trust,  if  I 
grow  suspicious  of  him,  and  think  of  placing  my  trust  else- 
where, he  will  be  offended  a  thousand  times  more.     He 
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thunders  out  curses  if  I  decline,  if  my  heart  prevaricate,  it 
I  lean  towards  any  other  trust.  "  Cursed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  man,  and  makeih  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose 
heart  departs  from  the  living  God."  This  is  a  great  adven- 
ture, and  that  which  only  a  friendly  mind  would  carry  one 
to,  where  there  is  so  much  hazard  in  the  ca.se.  I  trust  when 
I  have  offended,  I  trust  when  if  I  be  not  right  and  steady  to 
my  trust,  I  offend  a  thousand  times  more ;  and  yet  I  will 
venture,  for  my  heart  is  towards  him.  Nothing  shall  dis- 
courage me,  nothing  shall  keep  me  off  from  him. 

7.  It  is  trust  to  be  placed  without  any  favourable  appear- 
ances to  flesh  and  sense ;  for  he  promiseth  me  nothing  that 
will  be  grateful  in  these  respects;  promiseth  me  nothingto 
which  my  flesh  and  sense  have  an  aptitude  and  propension, 
or  are  like  to  receive  any  gratification  by.  If  I  do  unite 
myself  with  him,  intrust  myself  unto  him,  list  myself  one 
of  his  disciples,  a  devotee,  one  given  up  to  God  in  Christ 
what  shall  I  get  by  it  1  He  doth  not  promise  houses  and 
lands,  or  great  things  in  this  world  ;  no  such  matter.  But 
yet  the  believing  soul  will  trust  and  unite  with  him,  and 
give  up  itself  unto  him :  this  is  great,  and  argues  a  strong 
propension  of  a  friendly  mind.     And, 

8.  It  is  not  only  without  such  favourable  appearances, 
but  is  against  most  formidable  appearances.  If  I  intrust 
myself  here,  and  so  dispose  of  myself,  (as  the  disposal  be- 
gins in  the  union  of  heart  with  God  and  Christ,)  I  expose 
myself,  at  the  same  time,  to  all  that  a  wicked  world  can  do 
against  me.  When  I  make  this  venture,  I  must  venture 
with  him  upon  a  raging  and  tempestuous  ocean.  I  have 
all  the  troubles  in  view  that  this  world,  and  the  God  of 
this  world,  the  usurping  God  of  this  world,  can  give  me. 
I  am  to  expect  nothing  but  storms,  and  tempests,  and  death, 
on  every  hand.  Yet  the  soul  will  believe  not  only  without 
hope,  (as  such  was  Abraham's  faith,)  but  against  hope, 
(Rom.  iv.  18.^  which  makes  it  so  much  the  more  a  glori- 
ous thing.     And  again, 

9.  This  trust  is  thus  placed,  notwithstanding,  not  only 
against  what  is  feared,  but  against  what  is  fell  by  the  be- 
lieving person  himself,  in  reference  to  himself,  and  general- 
ly to  the  whole  community  of  believers.  He  meets  himself, 
it  may  be,  with  a  great  deal  of  affliction  ;  yet  he  will  trust. 
Rough  severities  of  providence  many  times,  and  the  appear- 
ances of  an  enemy,  are  put  on.  God  marshals  up  his  own 
terrors  as  the  world  marshals  up  its  terrors  in  battle-array 
against  him.  But,  saith  a  believing  soul,  "  though  he  kill 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,"  Job  xiii.  15.  I  will  die  at  his 
feet;  I  will  never  leave  him.  Though  "  we  are  killed  all 
the  day  long,  and  counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter,"  no- 
thing shall  part  us,  Ps.  xliv.  11.  quoted  Rom.  viii.  36 — 39. 
Though  we  be  trodden  down  into  the  place  of  dragons, 
and  covered  with  the  dust  of  death,  no  matter  for  that ;  we 
will  never  leave  thee.  We  appeal  to  him,  whether  he  yet 
see  an  inclination  in  us  to  deal  falsely  with  him  in  his  co- 
venant. No,  we  will  run  through  a  thousand  deaths  for 
his  sake,  with  confidence  "  that  neither  tribulation,  or  dis- 
tress, or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or 
sword,  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  any  other  creaturei,"  shall 
ever  work  a  separation.  And  this  is  high  friendliness;  sure 
the  persons  must  needs  be  understood  to  be  of  a  friendly 
mind  towards  God.  And  though  not  only  this  be  their 
own  experience,  but  they  see  it  to  be  the  common  experi- 
ence of  the  whole  community'  of  believers.  Look  upon 
former  times  and  ages.  Thereare  whole  armies  of  glorious 
sufferers  and  martyrs,  whose  records  they  can  see  and  read 
over.  What  have  these  people  endured  and  suffered  for 
his  sake!  And  yet  thev  would  trust  him,  yet  they  would 
cleave  to  him,  and  nothing  would  make  them  turn  aside 
from  following  him.  When  vou  look  back  upon  such  an 
age  and  such  an  age,  you  find' there  have  been  multitudes 
could  show  their  scars,  their  wounds,  "their  blood:  This 
we  have  endured  for  the  sake  of  God  and  Christ.  And  yet 
thev  would  trust  him  still.  "  Be  ve  followers  of  them  who 
through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promi.ses,"  and  are 
gone  before  into  glorv.  Here  is  "  the  faith  and  patience 
of  the  saints."  Where  are  thev  that  have  kept  the  com- 
iTiandments  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  the  faith 
of  Jesus,  "  that  have  overcome  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
and  by  the  word  of  his  testimony,  and  loved  not  their  lives 
unto  the  death  1"  as  we  have  it'  in  Rev.  xii.  11.  There  i? 
great  friendl  iness  in  such  a  trust  as  this.  Especially  when,  as, 
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10.  We  shall  consider  that  they  expect  no  recompense 
for  all  this.  See  their  fidelity,  all  their  love,  all  their  suf- 
ferings in  this  world  ;  they  never  look  to  be  recompensed 
here.  "  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are 
of  all  men  most  miserable."  It  is  not  in  this  life  that  they 
have  hope  of  recompense ;  their  great  hope  of  recompense 
is  hereafter.  When  Abraham  in  the  power,  and  in  fruit 
of  such  a  faith,  quitted  his  all  in  this  world,  Abraham, 
saith  God,  "  get  thee  up  from  thy  kindred,  from  thy  coun- 
try, and  from  thy  father's  house."  It  is  by  faith,  it  is  said, 
he  obeyed,  and  went,  he  knew  not  whither.  Into  what  un- 
known country  must  I  go  "?  (he  might  say.)— It  is  no  mat- 
ter for  that,  whether  you  know  or  not ;  but  follow  God's 
call:  and  he  abandons  all,  and  follows.  He  trusts,  makes 
a  venture  in  the  dark.  This  is  the  very  nature  of  faith. 
Some  pagans  have  understood  so  much  about  it.  So  our 
noted  Voagan  among  the  Platonists  speaks  of  a  faith  above 
knowledge,  that  unites  the  soul  most  intim.ately  with  the 
supreme  good  ;  and  which  when  a  man  doth  act  and  ex- 
ercise, they  that  have  this  faith,  and  are  in  the  exercise  of 
it,  they  do  express  it  (as  his  expression  is)  shutting  their 
eyes.  They  shut  their  eyes  and  trust,  wink  and  trust.  So 
doth  Abraham  in  this: — Go  your  ways  into  a  country  you 
know  not — he  goes  by  faith,  he  obeyed,  and  went  he  knew 
not  whither.  I  can  (as  if  he  had  said)  give  no  man  an  ac- 
count whither  I  go  ;  I  am  only  obeying  and  following  the 
divine  call.  It  is  in  an  unknown  country  that  we  all,  who 
are  believers  indeed,  are  to  expect  our  recompense. 
Where  was  it  that  he  expected  this"?  was  it  any  interest  in 
a  terrestrial  Canaan,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  1 
No  :  he  deemed  himself  when  there  but  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, to  which  he  had  such  a  right,  as  we  nor  any  man  in 
the  world  had  before  to  any  spot  of  earth,  by  an  immedi- 
ate divine  grant,  a  grant  from  heaven:  the  great  possessor 
of  heaven  and  earth  assigns  this  spot  for  him  and  his  pos- 
terity, and  yet  he  behaves  himself  there  as  in  a  strange 
country,  he,  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  that  were  heirs  with 
liim  of  the  same  promise,  they  declared  themselves  to  be 
pilgrims  and  strangers  upon  the  earth.  The  believer  will 
say.  Set  me  down  any  where  upon  earth  and  it  is  none  of 
my  country,  whatsoever  right  I  may  have,  as  they  had  in 
that  land.  No  ;  their  faith  was  to  cast  anchor  for  them. 
But  wherel  within  the  veil ;  within  such  an  intexture  -as 
kept  every  thing  from  their  view  ;  an  interjected  veil ;  a 
veil  cast  between,  and  woven  between  them  and  the  great 
object  of  their  hope.  But  yet  for  all  that,  they  trust  and 
they  venture;  they  cast  their  anchor  upon  that  "  which  is 
within  the  veil,  whither  Jesus  the  forerunner  is  for  us  en- 
tered." This  argues  a  strong  propension  of  a  friendly 
mind  towards  God,  and  towards  his  Christ,  and  towards 
this  state  of  things,  which  they  make  the  discovery  and 
offer  of.     And  in  the  last  place, — 

11.  It  is  to  be  considered  too,  as  that  which  signifies  so 
much  the  more  the  friendliness  of  this  faith  ;  that  it  is  a 
venture  for  eternity;  such  a  sort  of  venture,  that  if  I  mis- 
take, there  is  no  correcting  the  mistake.  If  I  misplace  my 
trust,  the  matter  admits  of  no  alteration,  no  remedy:  it  is 
a  trusting  of  my  soul,  and  a  trusting  it  for  somewhat  that 
lies  out  of  my  sight,  and  whence  there  is  no  return,  no 
coming  back  for  me  to  make  any  terms  with  this  world  to 
any  advantage,  if  I  have  misplaced  my  trust.  No,  here  is 
an  adventure  made,  never  to  be  altered.  And  the  soul 
doth  it  with  this  apprehension,  with  this  prospect.  Here 
I  must  venture  myall,  and  for  eternity,  for  an  everlasting 
state. 

It  is  fit  we  should  understand  what  such  a  faith  as  the 
faith  of  a  sincere  Christian  is,  that  we  may  not  delude  our- 
■  selves  with  names  and  shows  and  false  appearances.  There 
must  be  the  nature  of  this  faith  in  all  those  that  believe  as 
Abraham  did  ;  and  his  faith  was  spoken  of  as  a  preceden- 
tial faith;  and  as  he  was  the  father  of  believers,  the  great 
example.  He  was  not  to  be  justified  and  saved  by  one  sort 
of  faith,  and  we  by  another,  but  he  and  we  by  the  same 
faith.  So  much  it  carries  with  it  of  a  friendly  mind  to- 
wards its  blessed  object.  But  let  us  now  observe  in  the 
close  of  this  present  discourse,  before  we  enter  on  the  third 
head,  what  this  faith  inferreth.  I  have  hitherto  observed 
only  what  it  imports,  either  as  directly  noted,  or  as  conno- 
ted. I  pray  let  us  bethink  ourselves.  Are  not  we  stran- 
gers to  these  exercises  of  mind  and  spirit  1 — is  not  this  a 


region  and  sphere  of  things  that  we  are  unacquainted  with, 
and  wherein  we  are  little  wont  to  converse  1 — do  we  know 
what  belongs  to  such  applications  of  mind  and  .spirit  in- 
wardly towards  the  blessed  God,  and  towards  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  1  If  we  altogether  are  so,  our  religion,  our  Chris- 
tianity is  a  name,  a  show,  a  figment.  If  we  are  strangers 
to  such  applications  of  mind  and  spirit  to  God  in  Christ, 
and  we  have  nothing  that  belongs  to  this  friendly  inter- 
course, I  pray  why  is  iti  We  would  be  loth  to  call  our- 
selves God's  enemies  and  Christ's  enemies  for  all  that.  But 
yet  he  hath  told  us,  he  that  is  not  with  him  is  against  him  ; 
and  if  we  be  indeed  such  friends  to  God  and  his  Christ, 
such  is  to  be  seen  in  inward  converse  of  heart  and  spirit 
with  them  ;  and  nothing  can  excuse  my  not  conversing 
with  a  friend,  a  great  friend,  a. sincere  friend,  a  wise  friend, 
and  a  most  obliging  friend,  but  such  things  as  these,  for  in- 
stance— Why,  he  is  at  a  great  distance,  I  cannot  come  at 
him.  That  is  none  of  the  case.  He  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us:  "  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
What  can  excuse  our  not  conversing  with  him  who  is  so 
constantly  nigh"?  That  request  which  you  have  heard  so 
much  of,  "  The  Lord  Jesus  be  with  thy  spirit,"  shows  he 
continually  may  and  can  be  so.  It  is  as  possible  as  it  is 
desirable,  to  have  him  with  our  spirits.  What  can  ex- 
cuse our  slighting  of  a  friend  that  we  may  be  with  every 
hour  of  the  day,  or  every  moment  of  the  hour,  if  we  willl 
What  can  excuse  strangeness  there,  shyness  there  7 

It  cannot  be  said  he  is  inaccessible:  that  would  excuse: 
but  there  is  no  such  thing.  There  is  a  throne  of  grace  ap- 
pointed on  purpose,  whereto  we  may  freely  approach  . 
"  there  is  a  new  and  living  way  consecrated  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,"  leading  into  the  divine  presence.  You  cannot 
say  you  have  no  business  with  him  :  that  would  excuse  you 
that  you  do  not  converse  with  such  and  such  a  friend. — I 
have  other  great  business  in  the  world,  but  with  him  I 
have  none.  You  cannot  say  so  as  to  God  ;  you  have  con- 
stant business  with  him,  and  he  hath  constant  business 
with  you.  It  is  he  with  whom  you  have  continually  to  do; 
"  all  things  are  open  to  him  with  whom  you  have  to  do." 
It  is  spoken  in  the  present  time,  to  show  that  we  have  to 
do  with  him  always  ;  Heb.  iv.  13.  You  cannot  say  your 
friend  is  so  bu.sy  that  he  is  at  no  leisure  to  mind  you,  if 
you  come  to  him:  no  such  thing;  for  you  are  directed 
"  whereinsoever  you  are  called  therein  to  abide  with  God," 
1  Cor.  vii.  24.  Ergo,  if  you  should  find  leisure,  he  would 
be  always  at  leisure ;  he  can  mind  every  one,  and  will  do 
so  to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  him;  "his  eyes  are 
ever  towards  the  righteous,  and  his  eyes  are  open  unto  their 
cry."  What  can  it  signify  but  a  disinclination  and  un- 
friendliness, that  we  have  so  little  to  do  with  God  and 
Christ  from  day  to  day  1  It  must  signify,  that  other  things 
so  engage  and  take  us  up,  that  our  concernments  with  God 
can  have  no  room,  no  place  in  our  hearts.  They  are 
thingsofanothersphere,  which  we  are  most  taken  up  about, 
and  which  appears  to  us  more  considerable — either  the 
public  affairs  and  concerns  of  a  present  world,  or  our  own 
private  ones.  With  a  great  many,  we  have  too  much  cause 
to  apprehend,  the  session  of  this  present  parliament  is  a 
far  more  considerable  thing  than  that  glorious  concessus 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Those  vast  and  glorious  multitudes  which  are  to  make  up 
that  concessus.  Oh,  what  friends  are  any  society  of  men  in 
com])arison  of  the  glorious  society  above  !  The  affairs  ot 
this  present  time,  let  them  be  but  considered  in  reference 
to  the  tract  of  time,  what  a  little  inch  in  the  .series  of  time 
is  the  present  time  of  ours,  about  which  many  are  so  in- 
tensely engaged  and  taken  up.  When  this  juncture  ol 
time  is  over  with  us,  look  upon  the  affairs  but  two  or  three 
months  after,  and  what  do  they  all  appear  and  signify  then  1 
And  yet  the  matters  that  be  within  our  inch  of  time  are, 
with  the  most,  more  considerable  than  a  vast  and  endless 
eternity,  and  have  more  of  their  serious  thoughts.  The 
great  question  is,  What  will  become  of  me  in  the  great  day 
when  all  the  children  of  God  are  to  be  associated  together 
to  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  there"?  Here  is  the 
great  question,  and  it  will  be  determined  upon  this  single 
point— Have  I  that  faith  that  belongs  to  that  society  as 
their  characteristical  note,  as  their  distinction,  as  that  by 
which  they  that  belong  to  God  are  to  be  known  from 
them  who  do  not  belong  unto  him,  a  heavenly  from  an 
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earthly  race  and  offspring  1 — Let  me  look  into  myself,  and 
discern  my  own  slate  and  character,  and  see  if  I  have  any 
such  faith  in  me  as  includes  and  draws  the  whole  frame 
aad  current  of  my  soul  and  all  its  powers  towards  God, 
and  Christ,  and  heaven,  and  an  eternal  slate  of  things. 


SERMON  XXXV/ 


James  ii.  S3. 

And,  the  scripture  was  fulfilled,  <^c. 

The  third  thing  which  remains  to  be  spoken  to  is, 
III.  To  show  yo\i  what  such  a  faith  doth  certainly  infer. 
This  also  hath  much  of  friendliness  towards  God  in  it; 
and  it  infers  divers  things  that  are  so  :  as — 

1.  What  is  indeed  very  general,  an  entire  living  to  God. 
If  any  soul  do  believe  unto  righteousness  and  salvation,  so 
a.s  now  to  be  justitied,  and  finally  saved,  that  very  faith  of 
his  will  certainly  infer  the  most  entire  living  unto  God  ; 
the  most  friendly  thing  towards  God  that  can  be  thought. 
It  is  impossible  that  I  can  bear  more  of  friendliness  in  my 
mind  and  soul  towards  any  one,  than  when  I  consecrate  ray 
life  to  him — devote  my  life  to  him — devote  myself  to  him. 
This  is  certainly  inferred  by  that  faith  which  avails  to  justi- 
fication and  salvation.  I  pray  observe,  that  where  you  have 
that  phrase  of  "  living  to  God,"  Gal.  ii.  19.  that  the  whole 
context  speaks  of  this  very  subject ;  justifying  faith  which 
is  mentioned  in  this  so  expressly.  Look  at  Gal.  ii.  from 
verse  16  to  the  end  ;  "  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
even  we  have  believed  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  might  be 
justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the 
law :  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified. 
But  if,  while  we  seek  to  be  justified  b}^  Christ,  we  ourselves 
are  found  sinners,  is  therefore  Christ  the  minister  of  sin  1 
God  forbid.  For  if  I  build  again  the  things  which  I  de- 
stroyed, I  make  myself  a  transgressor.  For  I  through  the 
law  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God.  I  am 
crucified  with  Chri.st:  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me  :  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  me.  I  do  not  frustrate  the  grace  of 
God :  for  if  righteousness  co7}ic  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is 
dead  in  vain."  Here  is  a  most  positive  and  delucid  asser- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ  alone, 
exclusive  of  works.  But  the  apostle  objects  to  himself,  or 
obviates  the  objections  of  others,  in  verse  17.  "  But  if, 
while  we  seek  to  be  justified  by  Christ,  we  ourselves  are 
found  sinners,  is  therefore  Christ  the  minister  of  sin?  God 
forbid."  This  looks  like  a  doctrine  that  serves  the  purposes 
of  sin,  and  as  if  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  minister 
unto  sin,  to  promise  indulgences  for  it;  not  that  men  might 
cease  to  sin,  but  that  they  may  sin  with  less  danger  and 
more  safety.  "  God  forbid,"  saith  he — abhorred  be  any  such 
thought,  "  if  I  build  again  the  things  which  I  destroyed, 
[and  to  admit  this  will  be  building  what  I  had  been  aiming 
all  this  while  to  destroy,]  I  make  myself  a  transgressor,"  I 
fight  with  myself.  All  my  doctrine 'causes  nothing  in  it 
but  inconsistency  and  self-repugnance  :  "  For  (saith  he)  I 
through  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law."  But,  with  what  de- 
sign"? upon  what  account  1 — that  I  might  live  unto  God: 
"  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law."  The  law  hath 
killed  ail  the  hopes  and  expectations  I  had  of  life,  or  justifi- 
cation by  it,  and  hath  as  a  severe,but  as  a  faithful,  dexterous 
schoolmaster,driven  me  to  Christ,(as  it  is  afterwards  spoken 
in  the  same  chapter,)  and  constrained  me  to  have  recourse 
to  him,  to  seek  righteousness  and  life  there.  And  what 
then!  Is  it  that  afterwards  I  might  live  as  I  list "?  No; 
far  be  it ;  it  is  only  that  I  might  live  unto  God ;  a  life  more 
entirely  holy  than  it  was  possible  for  me  ever  to  have 
lived  upon  other  terms.  And  this  living  thus  to  God  is 
manifestly  spoken  of  as  an  inferred,  consequential  thing 
unto  justification,  as  a  thingthat  naturally  and  necessarily 
ensues.  But  it  is  the  most  friendly  thing  towards  God 
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that  can  be  imagined  and  thought  of,  that  I  should  dedicate 
my  whole  life  to  him  ;  and  this  doth  not  belong  to  friend- 
ship as  friendship,  bui  ii  belongs  peculiarly  to  friendship 
with  God.  If  any  other  friend  should  lay  claim  to  the 
whole  of  my  life,  that  my  life  should  be  .spent  entirely  for 
him,  and  I  .should  do  nothing  but  for  him;  it  is  the  highest 
insolence  for  him  to  expect  or  require  it;  but  in  this  case 
it  is  the  highest  insolence  to  deny  it  unto  this  friend,  for 
do  not  I  owe  my  whole  life  to  Him,  if  he  hath  justified  me, 
if  he  halh  iiuparted  a  righteousness  to  me  1  For  what  was 
I  before,  but  a  condemned  lost  creature.  My  life  was 
forfeited.  When  he  hath  given  me  righteousness,  he  halh 
given  me  my  life.  The  case  cannot  be  thus  among  other 
friends.  There  is  usually  some  sort  of  parity ;  but  here  is 
the  greatest  imparity  and  disparity.  Another  friend  may 
have  obliged  me,  perhaps  I  have  at  some  time  or  other 
obliged  one  as  much.  But  here  the  obligation  lies  all  on 
one  side  ;  and  it  is  the  deepest  obligation  that  can  be 
thought.  So  that  what  was  an  hyperbole  in  the  apostle  to 
Philemon,  "ihou  owest  thy  very  self  to  me,"  (and  he  ex- 
presseth  it  with  a  diminution,  not  to  say  it,)  it  is  no  hy|)er- 
bole  here.  Every  justified  person  owes  himself  to  his 
justifier,  his  whole  life.  For  do  not  we  know  it  wa.s  for- 
feited, entirely  forfeited  "?  If  it  be  a  slate  of  justification, 
how  did  we  come  into  it  1  It  was  a  state  of  condemnation 
out  of  which  we  did  pass.  This  is  nothing  to  the  ordina- 
ry friendship  that  is  between  man  and  man.  But  if  aa 
offended  prince  do  lake  a  condemned  wretch  out  of  his 
cage  and  chains,  and  from  the  dungeon  and  gibbet,  into 
his  arms,  and  embraces  him;  gives  him  life  and  his  fa- 
vour, and  all  the  dignities  and  honours  he  can  load  him 
with ;  here  is  one  owes  his  very  self,  in  a  subordinate  way, 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  a  creature  can  to  a  creature. 
Though  the  prince  claims  that  life  which  lie  cannot  pre- 
serve; for  when  he  hath  given  it  in  one  moment,  a  dis- 
ease may  take  it  away  in  the  next.  But  here  it  is  the  most 
reasonable  thing  in  all  the  world,  that  I  should  give  my 
life  to  him  who  hath  justified  me. 

And  whereas  all  were  under  condemnation  before ;  when 
a  person  is  justified,  he  is  made  to  "  reign  in  life,"  as  that 
most  emphatical  expression  is,  Rom.  v.  17.  Death  had 
passed  over  all  by  one.  By  one  man's  offence  death 
reigned.  But  now  they  that  receive  abundance  of  grace, 
and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness,  do  reign  in  life  by  one 
Jesus  Christ,  or  they  shall  do  so,  as  some  copies  read  it. 
"  They  shall  reign  in  life."  The  life  of  a  king  is  reckon- 
ed a  sacred  thing,  inviolable — not  to  be  touched.  He  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  having  "loved  us, 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,"  Rev.  i.  5. 
Then  such  lives  are  not  to  be  touched.  "  Touch  not  mine 
anointed."  They  are  all  anointed  ones,  who  have  this  life 
imparted  to  them. 

I  beseech  you  consider  this  case  according  to  the  mighty; 
weight  of  it,  and  consider  it  as  your  own  case,  or  that 
which  is  your  case,  or  may  be.  For  we  are  all  of  us  here 
before  the  Lord,  either  in  a  state  of  condemnation,  or  in  a 
state  of  justification  this  hour,  at  this  time.  If  we  have 
any  of  us  cause  to  suspect  that  fearful  state  to  be  ours,  a 
slate  of  condemnation,  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  con- 
tinue there  ;  you  think  not,  sure,  of  abiding  so,  in  such  a 
state  as  abiding  in  death,  a  condemned  person  in  death, 
under  death.  Take  we  the  state  of  our  case  as  it  is.  Let 
every  one  view  himself  about  this  matter.  Oh,  my  soul, 
what  dost  thou  think  of  thy  state  1  Either  thou  art  a  justified 
or  a  condemned  man.  What  dost  thou  think  of  tliy  stale  1 
If  thou  ihinkest  thou  art  condemned,  what  is  to  be  done 
in  this  case  1 1tisdreadful  to  think  of  taking  up  and  abiding 
here.  But  we  are  told  what  is  to  be  done.  "  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotien  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believelh  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life.  For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  con- 
demn the  world;  but  that  the  world  through  him  might 
be  saved,"  John  iii.  16,  17.  Believe  in  the  Son  of  God, 
and  this  brings  yon  under  his  righteousness,  under  his 
shadow,  and  the  protection  of  it.  It  shelters  you,  covers 
you.  "  He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  of  God,  is  not  con- 
demned ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned  already." 
The  sentence  is  pa.st,  though  yet  a  reversible  sentence — a 
sentevce  that  may  be  reversed.   Here  our  case  is  plain,  to 
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wit,  that  our  main  business  must  be  to  consider,  do  we  be- 
lieve in  the  Son  of  God"?  with  such  a  laith  as  the  Gospel 
meaneth,  with  a  lively,  Gospel  faith.  For  if  the  Gospel 
do  mean  one  thing  by  faith,  and  I  do  understand  quite 
another,  it  is  not  my  mistaken  notion  that  will  save  me. 
Do  I  think  to  be  saved  by  a  false  notion  1  By  a  faith  that 
is  not  only  but  notional,  but  my  very  notion  also  is  false. 
That  will  not  do.  I  am  to  consider,  ergo,  what  this  faith 
of  mine  infers.  It  signifies,  or  infers,  my  living  to  God, 
or  it  signifies  nothing.  How  earnestly  and  emphatically 
is  it  inculcated  in  this  chapter,  where  the  text  lies,  that  a 
dead  faith  cannot  justify,  and  cannot  save.  A  faith  that 
haih  no  life  in  it,  no  spirit,  no  energy,  no  operaliveness. 
It  is  not  the  works  that  proceed  from  faith  that  do  justil^y, 
but  it  is  a  workingness  in  faith  which  is  requisite  to  justi- 
fication : — a  faith  that  will  work,  not  a  dead  faith.  And 
we  are,  ergo,  to  know,  that  in  the  same  instant  when  a 
man's  faith  is  available  for  the  obtaining  of  righteousness 
for  him,  it  is  available  for  the  obtaining  of  life  too,  of  a 
vital  principle.  God  doth  never  give  these  separately,  he 
always  gives  them  together.  This  faith  unites  the  soul 
with  Christ.  He  is  righteousness  and  life  to  it  at  once. 
His  righteousness  (as  hath  been  told  you)  never  continues 
one  moment  the  clothing  of  a  carcass,  of  a  dead  .soul.  It 
is  never  designed  to  be  the  habit  and  apparel  of  such  a 
soul.  It  is  too  rich  a  thing,  too  glorious  a  thing,  to  be  so. 
There  is  no  righteousness  without  having  of  a  Christ. 
"But  he  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life,"  at  the  same  time 
when  the  soul  is  caught  into  union  with  him.  "  Of  him 
are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wis- 
dom, righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption."  He 
is  made  unto  us  holy  life  upon  our  being  in  him,  as  he  is 
thereupon  made  righteousness  to  us,  1  Cor.  i.  30.  This  is 
plain,  intelligible  truth  to  any  that  will  use  their  under- 
standing, and  apply  their  minds  to  consider  it.  But  to 
speak  a  little  more  distinctly  of  this  matter  of  living  to 
God,  as  it  is  a  thing  inferred  from,  and  consequential  upon, 
the  faith  that  justifies,  I  shall  note  unto  you  a  few  particu- 
lar distinct  heads,  under  this  first  more  general  one,  as, 

(1.)  That  whenever  the  soul  is  brought  to  believe  unto 
righteousness,  (Rom.  x.  10.)  it  is  a  heart  principle,  a 
heart  exercise,  "For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness ;  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto  salvation."  And  whenever  he  doth  so,  he  then  re- 
ceives anew  spiritual  life,  a  divine  life.  He  was  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God  before,  but  now  he  comes  to  partici- 
pate in  a  certain  .sort  of  divine  life.  This  is  so  plain,  that 
nothing  can  be  more.  "  He  that  findeth  me,  findeth  life." 
There  is  a  blessing  pronounced  upon  wailing  on  this  ac- 
count. "  Blessed  is  he  (saith  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
eternal  Logos,  or  "Wisdom,  Prov.  viii.  34.)  that  waiteth, 
that  is  continually  waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  house  ;  for 
he  that  findeth  me,  findeth  life,  and  shall  obtain  favour  of 
the  Lord."  Findeth  life;  what  doth  that  signify  1  It  sig- 
nifies that  life  in  this  world  is  a  great  rarity.  A  man  may 
be  long  in  quest  of  it,  and  not  find  it.  It  is  a  world  lost  in 
death.  "  Death  hath  passed  upon  all  bv  one,  inasmuch  as 
all  have  sinned,"  Rom.  v.  13.  It  a  poor  soul  that  dwells 
in  the  shadow  of  death,  casts  about  its  wondering  eyes  and 
thoughts  this  way  and  that  way,  and  saith,  Where  shall  I 
find  life  1  Why,  (saith  our  Lord,)  he  that  findeth  me, 
findeth  life.  All  thy  inquiries  are  in  vain,  and  lost,  and 
to  no  purpose,  till  thou  meet  with  me.  And  you  shall  find 
me  if  you  seek.  "  He  that  seeks  me  early,  shall  find  me," 
ver.  17.  "But  if  he  finds  me,  he  findslife."  The  very 
first  meeting  proves  vital  to  him.  For  do  bat  consider 
what  is  said  in  thatsame  context,  Rom.  v.  12, 16,  17.  Death 
had  passed  over  all,  reigned  over  all,  unto  condemnation. 
"All  were  dead,"  as  the  matter  is  also  expressed,  2  Cor. 
V.  14.  "  If  Christ  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead." 
Death  passed  over  all.  But  how?  Not  only  in  law,  but 
in  fact.  Pray  observe  it,  all  were  dead,  not  only  in  law, 
but  in  fact  loo.  Dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Death  did 
prevail,  spread  itself  and  its  dismal  horrid  shadow  over 
the  very  souls  of  men  universallv.  And  that  by  one— 
that  one  who  first  sinned,  and  so  let  in  sin  and  death  into 
the  world.  But  then  observe  what  is  said  in  the  14th 
verse,  that  "  that  one  was  the  figure  of  him  who  was  to 
come."  Which  might  signify,  that  as  the  former  Adam 
did  let  in  sin,  and  by  it  death,  upon  all,  so  as  to  bring  all 


not  only  under  condemnation,  but  under  an  actual  death, 
in  the  moral  and  more  horrid  sense,  as  death  .stands  in  op- 
position both  to  sanctity  and  to  felicitj'.  So  as  that  in  these 
respects  it  should  reach  the  very  souls  of  men,  which, 
though  they  are  naturally  immortal,  are  morally  (it  is  too 
plain)  mortal ;  and  not  only  mortal,  but  dead  in  the  moral 
sense ;  to  wit,  as  death  stands  in  opposition  to  holy  life, 
and  as  it  stands  in  opposition  to  blessed  life.  So  all  were 
actually  dead,  as  well  as  in  law.  Now  if  that  first  Adam 
was  the  figure  of  Him  that  was  to  come,  pray  consider 
in  consequence  what  the  second  Adam  was  to  be,  and  what 
he  was  to  do.  We  are  told  that,  "  The  first  man,  Adam, 
was  made  a  living  soul ;  the  last  Adam  was  a  quickening 
spirit,"  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  So  that  now  if  you  touch  him,  you 
touch  life.  If  you  meet  with  him,  if  you  are  joined  with 
him,  you  are  delivered  by  it.  You  have  life  not  only  in 
right,  but  in  fact.  As  under  the  other  Adam  there  was 
death,  not  only  deserved,  but  as  actually  incumbent,  death 
had  passed  over  all.  That  is,  here  were  the  beginnings 
of  eternal  death,  the  beginnings  of  hell.  Christ  is  the 
Lord  from  heaven.  If  once  you  unite  with  him  by  that 
faith,  that  true  faith  of  the  Gospel,  you  have  not  only  now 
a  right  to  life,  but  you  have  the  beginning  of  it,  the  in- 
choation  of  it  in  fact,  as  there  was  the  beginning  of  death 
and  hell  in  souls  by  the  former  Adam,  the  figure  of  thi.s 
latter.  And  you  are  to  reign  in  life  by  Jesus  Christ.  Life 
exults  in  you,  springeth  in  your  hearts,  and  is  gradually 
springing  up  more  and  more  towards  eternal  life.  At  least 
where  that  is  not  so  perceptible,  there  are  springings  which 
import  life,  strugglings,  and  impatience  of  deadness. 
Whereas  one  that  is  entirely  dead,  is  impatient  of  no- 
thing— feels  nothing.  But  if  there  be  aimings  and  strug- 
glings for  life;  oh  I  this  dead  heart  of  mine  ;  that  I  could 
find  it  to  live  more  !  this  speaks  life,  a  new  life,  which  i; 
working  in  you,  and  struggling  in  you,  towards  its  perfec 
tion.  And  then  you  must  not  only  gather  here,  that  this 
living  to  God  implies  being  made  alive  spiritually,  a  partici- 
pant of  a  holy,  divine  life;  but  that  it  doth,  in  the  next  place, 

(2.)  Directly  terminate  on  God.  Here  is  life,  living; 
and  it  is  living  unto  God,  which  is  the  certain  result  and 
consequent  of  that  faith  that  justifies  and  saves.  It  is,  I 
say,  a  life  that  points  at  God ;  tends  and  works  directly 
towards  him.  "  Reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  in- 
deed unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,"  Rom.  vi.  11.  I  pray  note  the  appositeness  and 
the  emphasis  of  these  words :  "  Dead  to  sin,"  having  no 
mind  to  live  a  sinning  life  any  longer.  "  But  alive  to  God :" 
here  is  a  new  life  now  given — a  spiritual,  divine  life.  But 
what  is  it?  a  loose  and  a  vagrant  thing,  that  works  at 
random,  no  one  can  tell  how  or  which  way  1  No,  far  be 
it  from  thinking  so.  It  is  a  life  directly  pointing  upon 
God  ;  carries  the  soul  in  all  its  powers  and  thoughts,  and 
affections  and  inclinations,  in  one  current  towards  God. 
"Alive  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ."  There  was  nothing 
but  deadness  towards  God  before;  life  enough  to  every 
thing  else,  but  only  no  inclination  towards  God; — no  in- 
clination, no  concern  with  God.  But  now  here  is  being 
made  "alive  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ."  And  this  is 
the  effect  and  consequent  of  union  to  Christ  by  faith ; 
when  we  are  planted  together  with  him  into  the  likeness 
of  his  death,  and  into  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection, 
and  by  a  certain  kind  of  conjunction,  or  being  married  to 
him,  we  come  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God.  As  i  is  in 
the  foregoing  verses  of  Rom.  vi.     And, 

(3.)  This  is  further  to  be  noted  concerning  this  living  to 
God,  as  inferred  by  and  consequential  upon  that  faith  that 
justifies  and  saves;  that  the  workings  and  stream  and  cur- 
rent of  this  life,  and  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  so  en- 
livened, are  directed  towards  God,  and  by  a  friendly  affec- 
tion. I  pray  note  that  further :  they  all  work  towards 
God ;  this  life,  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  it,  tends 
and  works,  and  beats  and  contends  God-wards.  And 
what  is  that  which  makes  it  do  sol  A  friendliness  sf  in- 
clination towards  him,  and  a  suitableness  of  spirit  unto 
him.  They  are,  therefore,  whenever  they  come  to  believe 
unto  righteousness,  to  be  called  the  friends  of  God  ;  for 
now  the  whole  life,  from  the  power  of  friendly  inclina- 
tion, comes  to  be  directed  God-ward.  And  so  living  to 
him  is  not  from  necessity  and  terror  and  dread,  but  Iron) 
choice  and  kind  propension.    And, 
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(4)  It  is  hereupon  necessarily  consequent,  thai  the  soul 
Is  obliged  to  be  very  much  in  the  exercises  of  religion ; 
because  in  all  the  acts  of  religion  there  is  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate application  unto  God.  If  it  be  brought  by  the 
power  and  tendency  of  that  faith  which  justifies  into  a 
course  of  liv'ing  unto  God,  my  life  must  be  a  thing,  in  the 
whole  of  it,  sacred  unto  God;  then  it  cannot  be  but  it  must 
be  taken  up  in  the  exercises  of  religion,  because  therein  it 
hath  to  do  with  God  directly  and  immediately,  but  more 
remotely  and  collaterally  when  one  is  otherwise  employed. 
The  exercises  of  religion  must  thereby  be  delectable  to  such 
a  one,  for  he  liveth  unto  God;  that  the  faith  that  justifies 
him  hath  inferred :  from  that  very  inclination  of  mind  (saith 
he)  I  must  be  with  God.  And  hence  it  will  be  the  most 
remote  thing  in  all  the  world  from  such  a  one  to  count 
the  exercises  of  religion  wearisome.  But  he  will  surely 
have  that  habitual  estimate ;  though  the  flesh  may  be  many 
times  weak  and  wayward,  the  spirit  will  be  willing  so  far 
as  it  is  influenced  and  animated  by  such  a  life.  And,  tliere- 
fore,  among  the  other  exercises  of  religion  which  such  a 
life,  and  that  faith  which  hath  justified  a  soul,  must  imply, 
those  exercises  of  religion  which  I  have  been  so  lately 
pressing  upon  you  will  be  looked  upon  as  no  cumbersome 
imposition.  The  exercises  of  family  religion,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  closet  and  those  of  the  church,  they  will  all 
carry  a  pleasantness,  a  felicity  in  them,  proportionable  to 
the  measure  of  life  received. 

And  I  would  have  you  now  to  consider  the  providence 
of  God.  It  is  observable  to  you  and  me  that  I  was  called 
off  from  this  subject  by  a  general  agreement  of  mj'  brethren 
to  speak  to  you  of  that  about  family  religion  before  I  had 
finished  this.  So  that  that  discourse  did  even  fall  into  this 
before  I  had  concluded  it.  Observe  the  providence  of  God 
in  it.  For  by  this  means  it  comes  to  pass  that  I  am  cast 
upon  it  to  give  you  the  shortest  and  fullest  directory  how 
to  manage  that  business  of  family  religion,  as  well  as  other 
exercises  of  religion,  faithfully,  pleasantly,  and  to  purpose. 
Thus  in  general,  whenever  you  are  to  do  acts  of  religion, 
I  pray  consider  your  state.  What  is  my  state,  wherein  I 
am  now  to  appear  before  God  in  this  or  that  religious 
performance  or  exercise  1  Shall  I  appear  before  him  as 
a  justified  person,  or  as  a  condemned  person  1  Oh  what 
shall  I  do  if  I  am  to  appear  ordinarily  under  the  latter 
notion,  as  a  condemned  person  1  I  come  with  my  famil}' 
(whatever  they  be)  myself  a  condemned  wretch.  It  is  true 
it  is  a  case  that  needs  prayer;  but  it  is  a  very  uncomforta- 
ble case,  for  all  that,  when  a  person  must  do  so  from  day 
to  day.  And  therefore  look  well  to  your  state.  This  is  a 
state  (as  was  told  you  before)  that  is  not  to  be  rested  in, 
upon  any  terms.  Though  you  are  not  to  throw  off  the 
exercises  of  religion  because  you  suspect  your  state  to  be 
bad,  but  in  continuing  of  them  to  hope  and  expect  it  will 
mend  and  be  better.  But  I  would  have  you  consider  what 
it  is.  If  you  must  come  always  in  approaching  unto  God 
as  a  condemned  person,  or  being  a  condemned  person, 
(whetheryou  apprehend  it  orno,)3'ou  will  always  approach 
to  him  either  with  the  heart  of  a  slave  or  the  heart  of  a 
stone.  Either  with  a  misgiving,  affrighted,  amazed  heart, 
the  heart  of  a  slave;  or  a  stupid  senseless  heart,  dead  and 
cold  as  a  stone.  And  theref'ore,  especially  see  that  such 
exercises  of  religion,  as  well  as  all  orher,  do  proceed  from 
the  conjunct  principles  of  faith  and  love,  or  failh  and  god- 
liness, towards  God,  the  very  things  that  the  text  hath  in 
it,  as  you  see,  believing  and  being  the  friend  of  God.  See 
that  such  principles  animate  all  your  religion,  your  family 
religion,  and  all  other  ;  otherwise  it  goes  all  for  lost. 

[1.]  The  principle  of  faith.  Without  that  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  please  God  in  any  thing  you  do,  Heb.  xi.  6.  By 
it  j'ou  come  to  offer  an  acceptable  sacrifice.  By  faith, 
Abel  offered  up  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  Cain  ;  a 
more  acceptable  one.  The  word  is  a  fuller  one,  a  sacrifice 
which  had  a  fulness  in  it  compared  with  Cain's.  Without 
it  all  your  sacrifices,  all  your  duties,  will  be  dead  formali- 
ties and  nothing  else;  neither  pleasing  to  God,  nor  plea- 
sing to  you;  there  can  be  no  pleasure  in  them  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  on  the  other.  It  is  true  you  must  go  on  in  a 
course  of  such  duties,  for  the  law  of  natuie  (as  was  told 
you)  obligelh  you  thereto,  and  stands  unrepealed  :  for  (as 
ihath  been  said)  to  suppose  a  repeal  of  the  law  of  nature, 
is  to  suppose  that  God  would  divest  himself  of  his  deity, 


and  you  should  be  dive.sted  of  humanity,  both  at  once. 
As  long  as  God  is  God,  and  man  is  man,  this  part  of  the 
law  of  nature,  which  concerns  this  state  of  things  between 
him  and  man,  must  be  unalterable,  and  can  never  be  re- 
pealed. It  is  that  which  his  law  requires  of  you  most 
indispensably.  You  must  go  on  yet,  still  aim  at  bettering 
your  state,  and  getting  into  that  faith  by  which  you  shall 
be  exempt  from  that  condemnation.  Into  it,  (I  say,)  into 
the  power  and  spirit  of  it.  Indeed  here  lies  the  snare  and 
danger,  that  when  people  first  find  themselves  urged,  and 
possibly  are  brought  to  apprehend  the  reasonableness  ajid 
necessity  of  going  on  in  such  a  course  of  duty,  they  expect 
to  be  justified  in  that  way.  No,  never  till  you  reach  that 
faith  which  unites  you  to  Christ.  But  this  may  be  your 
way  towards  tliat  faith.  If  you  should  think  that  your 
dead  spiritless  duties  are  to  supply  the  room  of  Christ, 
vital  faith,  and  a  living  religion  proceeding  from  thence, 
this  is  all  a  mistake,  and  the  most  dangerous  one  that  can 
be  thought.  To  be  justified  by  our  own  works,  and  such 
pitiful  dead  works,  it  speaks,  as  the  apostle's  determination 
of  the  matter  is,  Gal.  v.  4,  5.  that  "Christ  is  become  of 
none  effect  to  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  b}'  the 
law  ;  ye  are  fallen  from  grace."  There  is  an  eternal  law 
binding  you  to  such  duty,  and  which  is  invariable  and 
unalterable.  But  what  then  1  must  you  think  of  being 
justified  by  itl  No;  then  Christ  will  be  of  none  eflect, 
and  ye  are  fallen  from  grace.  But  we,  through  the  Spirit, 
do  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith.  The  great 
hopes  of  righteousness  we  wait  for  by  faith,  and  by  that 
alone,  through  the  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost,  prompting  and 
teaching  us  so  to  do.  But  this  is  the  stupid,  senseless 
absurdity  which-  hath  seized  the  minds  of  multitudes,  that 
when  their  works  are  least  worth,  then  they  expect  most 
from  them.  When  they  are  all  worth  nothing,  they  account 
of  being  justified  by  them;  when  they  are  all  dead  works. 
When  a  man's  soul  comes  to  be  made  alive,  by  how  much 
the  more  he  lives  so  much  the  more  he  sees  that  the  be.st 
works  he  is  capable  of  in  this  state  and  region  of  mortaltty, 
cai;  have  nothii  gin  them  (though  they  have  never  so  much 
of  spiritual  and  divine  life)  unto'the  purpose  of  justification; 
for  they  never  were  designed  to  justle  Christ  out  of  his 
office.  Nor  are  the  offices  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  mingle  or  be  confounded,  and  made  to  interfere  with 
one  another,  upon  any  terms.  Such  living  works  (when 
living)  .serve  for  other  necessary  and  mo.st  excellent  pur- 
poses", but  not  to  justify  us.  They  serve  to  qualify  us  for 
communion  with  God,  and  to  enable  us  to  sK?rve  and 
glorify  him  in  the  world,  and  to  carry  on  a  preparedness 
for  us  more  and  more  for  an  inheritance  among  them  that 
are  sanctified,  or  with  the  spirits  in  light.  See  to  that, 
that  in  all  the  exercises  of  religion,  {though  while  it  is  not 
so,  they  are  not  to  be  forborne  and  laid  aside  in  families, 
closets,  or  otherwise  yet,)  you  aim  to  get  that  principle  of 
faith  which  may  mend  your  state,  and  make  that  gootl,  and 
make  you  capable  now  (having  your  consciences  sprinkled 
by  Jesus  Christ  from  dead  works)  of  serving  the  living 
God,  of  living  service  suitable  to  the  living  God.     And, 

[2.]  That  other  conjunct  principle,  love.  Friendly  affec- 
tion, sec  that  animates  all  your  worship  too.  that  your  souls 
be  carried  towards  God  by  friendly  inclination::  as  was 
said,  "  For  in  Jesus  Christ  neither  circumcision  availeih 
any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision  ;  but  faith  which  worketh 
by  love."  If  you  have  that  faith  by  which  you  believe  unto 
righteousness,  it  will  work  by  love  ;  it  carries  your  souls 
unto  God  by  a  mighty  power  of  love.  This  is  living  to 
God,  the  certain  consequences  of  that  belief  unto  righteous- 
ness ;  or  unto  which  God  doth  impute  righteousnes.s. 
And  how  applicable  is  this  to  the  purpose  afore-mentioned 
7.  e.  (hat  all  the  exercises  of  religion,  and  especially  of 
family  reli-ion,  be  animated  by  that  principle  of  love  to 
God  "  or  friendliness  towards  Gml.  laith.  Do  but  take 
notice,  whereas  the  text  speaks  of  Abraham,  (he  was  the 
in-^tance  )  "  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to 
him  for  l■iehteousue^s•.  and  he  was  cjiUed  the  tricnd  of 
God  "  Pray  see  what  the  inclination  was  that  earned  him 
to  take  that  care  of  his  family  that  he  did,  (Gen.  xviii.  17 
18  19)  "Shnll  I  hide  from  Abraham  the  thing  that  1 
intend  to  do  i"  He  is  my  friend.  I  cannot  hide  things 
from  my  friend.  And  why  should  he  be  looked  upon  as 
such  a  friend  '     "  J  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his 
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children,  and  his  household  after  him,  to  serve  me." 
Abraham  will  take  this  care  of  his  family,  because  he  is 
my  friend. 

See,  therefore,  that  this  principle  goes  into  it,  otherwise 
all  goes  for  lost.  Why  are  you  so  cai-eful "?  Why  it  is 
kindness  to  my  friend,  my  greatest  and  best  friend.  I  see 
his  interest  low  in  the  world,  he  is  little  called  upon  or 
sought  after.  There  are  few  among  men  that  will  own 
him.  But  I  do  it  because  he  is  my  friend,  and  because  he 
hath  captivated  my  very  heart,  and  made  that  in  some 
measure  friendly  unto  him.  That  I  may  preserve,  and  that 
I  may  revive  to  my  very  uttermost,  his  languishing  interest 
in  a  lost  world.  He  hath  but  a  few  friends,  but  I  and 
my  house  will  serve  him;  we  will  show  our  friendliness 
towards  him,  whosoever  do  or  will  not  do. 

It  comes  in  my  way  to  give  you  this  short,  but  full, 
directory  in  reference  to  the  great  subject  we  were  so  lately 
on.  See  that  it  be  managed  by  that  faith  which  will  always 
justify.  And  see  that  it  be  influenced  by  a  principle  of 
love  and  friendly  inclination  tow  ards  God,  and  because  you 
cannot  endure  his  interest  should  be  lost  by  your  neglect, 
at  least  so  far  as  you  can  signify  any  thing  to  the  promo- 
ling  and  preserving  it. 

But  here  it  may  be  said,  that  all  the  performances  of  an 
unjustified  and  unregenerate  person  are  sin.  But  what  1 
are  men  obliged  to  sin  1  And  should  we  urge  them  to  sin  1 
This  admits  of  a  very  plain  and  easy  answer.     For, 

1.  There  can  be  no  declining  of  such  performances 
■when  the  injunction  is  in  the  law  before  us;  but  it  must 
be  upon  a  resolution  not  to  do  them.  A  resolution  must 
be  taken  ;  I  will  not  do  them.  There  will  be  sin  in  doing, 
but  there  will  be  far  greater  in  resolving  not  to  do.  The 
sin  that  is  in  doing,  is  only  in  the  wrong  manner,  that  I  do 
not  such  a  thing  aright.  But  resolving  not  to  do,  is  sin  even 
in  the  very  substance  of  that  resolution. 

How  vast  is  the  difference  between  that  which  is  in  the 
very  substance  sinful,  and  that  which  is  only  sinful  in  the 
circumstance.     And, 

2.  This  is  to  be  .said  too,  that  not  only  the  praying,  the 
hearing,  and  the  other  acts  of  natural  worship  done  by  an 
unjustified,  unregenerate  person,  are  sin,  but  all  their  other 
actions  too.  The  very  ploughing  of  the  wicked  is  sin. 
And  what,  therefore,  must  the  whole  unregenerate  world 
do  nothing'?  Are  they  all  to  sit  stilll  If  they  eat  they  sin; 
if  they  drink  they  sin.  Must  they,  therefore,  starve,  and 
neither  eat  nor  drink  1  So  absurd  is  such  a  pretence 
against  doing  such  a  duty,  though  it  have  no  tendency  at 
all  to  recommend  us  to  God.  And,  indeed,  were  the 
duties  of  regenerate  persons  themselves  never  so  entirely 
vital  and  holy,  they  would  signify  nothing  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  us  to  God.  They  do  proceed  from  the 
Holy  Gliost,  but  we  must  not  confound  the  offices  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  sanctify  us,  and  qualify  us  lor  communion  with 
God.  It  is  the  work  of  Christ  to  justify  us  by  his  blood, 
and  by  his  righteousness  applied  to  us.  It  was  Christ  that 
was  crucified  for  us.  And,  indeed,  in  reference  to  the 
matter  of  justification,  even  the  most  holy  lives  of  the  best 
of  saints,  they  do  more  by  positive  intlnence  for  the  justi- 
fying of  Christ,  than  for  the  justifving  of  us.  He  is  the 
eternal  wisdom-  of  God.  And  wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
children.  We  justify  him ;  we  show  that  he  did  not  un- 
dertake a  vague  thing,  or  come  upon  a  vain  errand  into 
this  world,  when  he  gave  himself  for  us,  to  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity,  and  to  purify  to  himself  "  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works."  When  his  end  and  design  is  so 
far  answered,  wisdom  is  justified.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  work  and  design  of  wisdom,  that  it  was  not  a 
foolish  undertaking;  for  it  hath  succeeded,  it  doth  pro.s- 
per,  and  shall  more  and  more  do  so.  By  positive  influence, 
it  more  justifies  him  than  it  does  us.  Our  justification 
comes  quite  another  way,  being  justified  freely  by  his 
blood.  All  the  holiness  in  the  world  could  never  make 
him  amends  for  my  having  been  once  a  sinner,  and  thereby 
incurred  the  divine  wrath.  It  is  true  we  have  communion 
with  God,  walking  in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light.  But 
It  IS  "the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  that  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin,"  so  as  that  we  mav  come  guiltless  into  that 
communion,  I  John  i.  7.  The  truth  is,  that  the  doctrine 
of  faith,  and  righteousness,  and  justification,  have  been 


talked  of,  and  tossed  nito  mere  airy  and  in.'^ipid  notions. 
Though  so  excellent,  so  glorious  doctrines,  Christians  have 
learned  to  dispute  them  into  nothing;  even  as  rich  and 
generous  wine,  thrown  from  vessel  to  vessel  till  it  becomes 
vapid  and  spiritless,  and  even  without  savour.  It  is  the 
greater  pity  and  shame  it  should  be  so,  when  the  truth  in 
these  matters  is  so  very  plain  and  so  very  easy,  that  he  that 
runs  may  read  it.  But  many  have  had  a  greater  mind  to 
dispute  and  contend  about  these  things,  than  to  draw  spirit 
and  life  and  nutriment  to  their  souls  out  of  them. 

In  the  exercise  of  religion,  there  is  that  in  the  faith  by 
which  they  are  justified  and  saved,  that  will  prompt  unto 
them,  if  that  faith  hath  place  in  them.  And  we  are  con- 
cerned to  see  to  it  that  it  have,  that  is,  to  look  to  our  state. 
And  if  we  cannot  conclude  it  to  be  for  the  present  good, 
not  to  sit  down  there ;  for  to  sit  down  destitute  of  such  a 
faith,  is  to  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  death  and  under  con- 
demnation. That  is  the  fourth  thing  which  livmg  to  God. 
as  a  consequent  of  that  faith  which  justifies  ana  will  finally 
save,  doth  carry  in  it  of  friendship  towards  God.  Living 
to  God,  inferred  by  such  a  faith,  doth  include  in  it  a  con- 
tinual disposition  to  the  exercises  of  religion,  as  the  result 
of  that  faith,  and  as  proceeding  from  an  amiable  and 
friendly  affection  towards  God.     But, 

(5.)  This  living  to  God,  as  it  is  consequential  of  faith 
which  justifies  and  will  save,  continually  obligeth  to  do 
nothing  against  him  to  our  uttermost  or  with  self-allow- 
ance. Herein  the  reason  of  the  thing  speaks  itself;  if  my 
whole  life  be  a  dedicated,  devoted  life,  and  all  the  powers 
and  properties  and  actions  belonging  thereunto  be  so  de- 
voted, then  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  against  him  who  is 
the  end  and  terminus  of  this  life.  I  can  allow  myself  to 
do  nothing,  I  am  surprised  if  ever  I  do  any  thing  ;  it  is 
an  unintended  indeliberate  thing,  if  any  thing  be  done  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  interest,  that  anything  diminisheth  or 
soils  his  glory,  or  obscures  and  darkens  it.  It  will  be  a 
grief  to  the  soul,  if  it  be  a  believing  soul,  (if  it  believe,  by 
thai  faith  which  he  justifies  and  saves,)  that  he  is  offended. 
For  there  is  hereupon  that  entireness  of  self-dedication  to 
him,  that  there  is  nothing  of  us  left  excepted  from  obli- 
gation, or  that  can  be  directed  against  him  or  his  interest 
in  any  kind.  I  can  do  nothing  (saith  the  apostle)  against 
the  truth,  but  for  it.  I  can  do  nothing;  it  is  a  certain 
sort  of  powerful  impotency,  an  impotency  that  speaks 
power.  I  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth ;  there  is  a 
positive  principle  obliges  and  prompts  me  otherwise.  So 
the  apostle.  Gal.  v.  17.  "  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  so  that  ye  cannot 
do  the  things  that  ye  would :"  indeed  in  neither  kind. 
But  it  is  plain  the  latter  by  the  scope  of  that  context  must 
be  meant,  "  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  ;"  that  is  the  thing  there  to  be  proved, 
that  walking  in  the  Spirit  is  a  certain  remedy  against  ful- 
filling the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  How  is  that  proved  1  Why, 
saith  he,  though  it  be  true  that  the  flesh  lusteth  against 
the  Spirit,  yet  the  Spirit  doth  so  strive  and  lust  against 
the  flesh,  that  ye  cannot  do  what,  according  to  your  car- 
nal, corrupt  inclinations,  you  otherwise  would.  You  can- 
not, you  are  inhibited;  for  you  look  upon  yourselves  as 
devoted  ones;  your  life  is  consecrated,  and  all  the  powers 
relating  thereto.  And  therefore,  they  cannot  be  used  to 
counterwork  the  great  design  you  have  undertaken  and 
engaged  to  serve.  If  I  live  unto  God  pursuantiy  unto 
faith  in  that  Gospel,  then  I  cannot  deliberately  do  any 
thing  which  hath  a  direct  tendency  to  depress  his  interest 
or  darken  his  glory. 

(6.)  This  faith,  as  it  infers  our  living  to  God,  ahows  us 
not  to  have  any  separate  interest  from  him.  The  maxim 
of  that  great  pagan,  "  All  things  of  friends  are  common," 
obtains  strongly  in  this  case.  There  is  a  friendship  be- 
tween God  and  me.  I  must  not  have  a  separate  interest. 
His  interest  is  mine,  and  my  interest  is  his.  So  that  if  my 
life  be  a  sacred,  devoted  life,  when  I  buy,  when  I  sell, 
when  this  and  that  way  I  am  employed  in  secular  and 
civil  negociations,  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  un- 
lawful and  wicked  presumption  to  make  myself  mine  own 
end  in  all  this.  No,  God  is  my  end;  I  live  unto  God. 
And  that  faith  by  which  I  am  justified,  obliges  and 
prompts  me  hereunto;  that  is,  so  and  so  I  do,  that  I  may 
glorify  God.     Not  finally  that  I  may  please  myself,  and 
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indulge  m}'  own  inclinations,  and  satisfy  any  appetite  of  i 
mine;  whether  it  be  an  appetite  to  live  in  pleasure,  or 
whether  it  be  an  appetite  to  grow  rich  and  great  in  the 
world.  No,  by  no  means ;  my  life  is  a  sacred  thing,  a  de- 
voted thing.  "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ ;"  and  .';o  all  the  ac- 
tions of  human  and  civil  life  must  terminate  in  God,  as  the 
end,  if  indeed  I  live  to  God.  For  if  that  be  my  end,  it  is 
my  last  end  ;  and  the  last  end  is  that  into  which  all  others 
do  run.  And  whatsoever  doth  not  .serve  the  last  end,  doth 
really  and  finally  serve  none  at  all.  And  so  all  those  ac- 
tions are  lost  actions;  i.  e.  they  cannot  come  properly  under 
the  notion  of  human  actions.  If  they  do  not  refer  to  the 
last  end,  they  are  beside  any  end.  It  is  the  last  end  that 
infers  whatever  there  is  of  order  in  this  world  ;  all  runs 
into  confusion  that  is  not  referred  to  the  last  end. 

We  are  concerned  to  look  carefully  to  our  hearts  about 
this,  that  we  suffer  not  any  secret  dispositions  and  workings 
of  spirit  contrary  hereunto.  To  go  from  day  to  day,  and  I 
cannot  answer  it  to  my  conscience,  that  it  is  God  that  I  have 
been  serving;  serving  him  in  my  calling,  and  not  m^'self; 
oh,  in  what  peace  can  such  a  one  lie  down  at  night,  when 
he  hath  been  playing  the  idolater  all  day,  and  usurping: 
upon  majesty — the  Majesty  of  heaven  1  For  it  is  God's 
prerogative  to  be  all  things,  the  last  as  well  as  the  first, 
"Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last."  For  a  creature 
born  but  the  other  day,  lately  sprung  up  into  being,  to  rival 
the  universal  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  take  upon 
him  as  if  he  were  God — I  will  be  my  own  end,  pursue  an 
interest  of  my  own,  separately  and  apart  from  God — this 
is  to  pluck  himself  from  under  the  rule  of  the  Universal 
Ruler,  and  to  say,  I  will  have  no  Lord  over  me;  I  am  my 
own,  and  not  his.  But  a  man's  having  devoted  his  life,  so 
as  that  he  can  be  said  to  live  to  God,  is  necessarilj'  exclu- 
sive of  all  this.     And  thereupon  again, 

(7.)  This  living  to  God,  consequent  upon  justifying  and 
saving  faith,  will  oblige  and  prompt  us  to  take  in  God  with 
us  in  all  our  affairs ;  to  go  about  nothing  without  him  ;  for 
we  are  to  act  dependently  in  every  thing;  to  commit  our 
way  unto  the  Lord.  Committing  is  believing;  committing 
is  trusting.  And  we  are  to  cast  all  our  burden  upon  him, 
and  all  our  care  upon  him,  expecting  he  will  care  for  us. 
This  living  to  God  includes.  Every  man,  as  he  is  called 
therein,  let  him  abide  with  God,  1  Cor.  vii.24.  Implying, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  in  all  this  world,  which  you  cannot 
better  do  with  God  than  without  him.  You  have  no  biisi- 
ness  to  do  in  all  this  world,  wherein  you  need  to  sever  and 
part  yourselves  from  God.  No,  take  him  in  with  you,  as 
your  first  and  last.  And  if  we  design  him  as  our  end  so  as 
that  he  be  our  last,  it  will  necessarily  infer  the  other  too. 
If  I  am  to  act  for  him  in  every  thing,  I  must  act  from  him ; 
otherwise  I  act  unproportionably.  God  cannot  be  served 
but  with  his  own.  What  is  to  be  done  for  his  glory,  is  to 
be  done  by  his  power.  This  is  that  tru.st  in  God  which  al- 
lows us  not  to  lean  to  our  own  understanding,  but  to  com- 
mence with  him  in  all  things,  and  have  our  eye  keep  quick 
turns  with  him  ;  ever  and  anon  to  look  up  and  apply  our- 
selves to  him,  and  appeal  to  him  ;  Lord,  thou  seest  that  I 
am  aiming  at  thee,  as  I  do  depend  on  thee  for  conduct  and 
support  all  along  in  my  way.     And, 

(8.)  This  living  to  God,  as  it  is  consequent  of  such  a  faith, 
implies,  and  must  bring  about,  our  enjoying  of  all  things 
in  him  and  with  him,  and  in  order  to  him.  As  well  what 
we  enjoy,  as  what  we  do,  is  all  in  him,  if  our  life  be  once 
a  devoted  life.  For  we  are  to  consider  life,  not  only  as  an 
activ^e  principle,  but  also  as  a  fruition.  And  a  life  devoted 
to  God,  doth  as  well  enjoy  all  things  in  God,  whatsoever 
he  doth  enjoy,  as  all  for  him.  So  that  this  will  be  the  ■-ense 
of  a  believing  soul,  (which  is  prompted  by  that  faith  to  a 
course  of  living  unto  God,)  "  I  have  no  enjoyment  under 
the  sun,  that  carries  any  taste  or  relish  in  it  without  God." 
Many  will  say,  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?"  But,  Lord, 
lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  me,  and  this 
shall  be  more  to  me  than  the  increase  of  corn  and  wine 
and  oil.  When  men  can  please  tliemselves  with  the  crea- 
ture, (excludingGod,  setting  God  aside,)  solace  themselves 
with  this  and  that  creature-comfort  apart  from  God,  ne- 
glecting and  disregarding  God  ;  this  is  quite  beside  the 
genius  of  a  life  sacred  to  God, — most  contrary  to  the  notion 
of  living  to  him.  For  life  is  the  principle  by  which  we 
enjoy  what  is  enjoyable,  as  well  as  the  principle  by  which 


we  do  or  practise  what  is  practicable.  And  that  is  one 
thing  which  that  faith  which  is  justifying  and  will  save  doth 
infer,  which  carries  very  great  appearance  and  expressions 
of  friendliness  in  it,  living  to  God.  The  most  friendly  thing 
we  are  capable  of  doing.  And  it  appearsso,  if  we  consider 
the  several  mentioned  things  that  do  concur  in  it.     But, 

2.  It  infers  too,  in  the  next  place,  liberty  towards  God, 
as  well  as  living  to  him.  The  next  thing  to  life,  is  liberty. 
A  life  dedicated  to  God,  is  inferred  by  a  vital  faith;  and 
liberty  is  as  certainly  and  necessarity  inferred.  That  is  a 
liberty  and  freedom  towards  him,— aiid  what  is  more 
friendly?  By  that  you  estimate  friendship;  tov.it,  by  liberty 
and  freedom  towards  one  another,  which  is  the  certain  ef- 
fect and  consequent  of  vital  trust.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  real  living  faith,  but  from  a  spirit  of  faith,  of  which  we 
read,  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  "  We  having  the  same  spirit  of  faith," 
the  same  that  David  had  ;  (he  is  quoting  David  there  in 
that  place  ;)  "  I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken,"  saith 
the  apostle  Paul,  as  David  had  said  so  many  hundred  years 
before.  We  also  believe,  and,  therefore,  speak,  having  the 
same  spirit  of  faith.  So  that  there  never  was  iiaith  in  the 
world,  among  them  that  did  really  and  truly  believe  in 
God,  but  it  was  from  one  and  the  same  spirit  of  faith, 
working  uniformly  in  the  several  ages  and  successions  of 
time.  The  same  spirit  of  faith  which  Da^id  had  in  his 
time,  the  apostle  had  in  his  time.  And  be  doth  not  .speak 
of  himself  separately,  but  including  other  Christians,  "We 
having  the  same  spirit  of  faith."  Lay  this  scripture  to  that 
other  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  2  Cor.  ili.  17.  "Where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  Where  that  Spirit 
is  not,  the  soul  is  in  bonds.  They  that  are  not  under  grace, 
but  under  a  condemning  law,  (which  they  must  be,  by 
standing  under  a  covenant  of  works,)  they  are  slaves;  that 
covenant  "  genders  to  bondage,"  (Gal.  iv.  24.)  the  covenant 
of  grace  unto  liberty.  And  .so  all  that  are  of  the  spiritual 
seed,  born  of  the  Spirit,  (as  all  true  believers  are,)  they  are 
the  children  of  "  that  Jerusalem  which  is  free,  and  is  the 
mother  of  us  all."  Hence,  from  that  faith  which  instates  a 
man  in  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  he  hath  a  freedom  in  his 
spirit  towards  God.  And  do  but  mark  hereupon  the  con- 
nexion between  these  two  things,  in  that  of  the  Psalmist, 
Psalm  Ixii.  8.  "  Trust  in  hrm  at  all  times;  ye  people,  pour 
out  vonr  hearts  before  him."  He  that  hath  no  vital  trust 
in  God.  is  shut  up  towards  God,  his  spirit  is  pent  in,  he 
hath  no  libertv  towards  God.  When  he  goes  to  pray,  or 
applies  himself  to  any  other  work,  he  is  like  a  man  that 
cannot  find  his  hands.  He  is  manacled  and  bound,  hand 
and  foot.  The  spirit  that  rules  in  him,  is  a  spirit  of  bond- 
age :  but  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  the  Spirit  of  sons,  is  a  Spi- 
rit of  liberty  and  freedom.  He  can  be  free  with  God,  as  a 
man  can  be  free  with  his  friend.  And  it  is  friendly  when 
he  can  be  so;  when  he  can  pour  out  his  soul  to  him,  make 
his  complaint,  spread  his  desires,  and  represejit  his  grie- 
vances. You  can  do  so  towards  such  a  one,  towards  whom 
you  bear  a  friendly  mind,  but  not  to  a  .stranger.     And, 

3.  Such  a  faith  as  justifies,  and  will  save,  infers  a  com- 
munication of  secrets.  This  it  infers,  that  you  do  not  affect 
to  cover  or  keep  any  thing  secret  from  God.  You  cannot 
only  use  a  liberty  in  expressin?  your  desires,  and  making 
voiir  complaints  and  moans  to  him,  but  you  have  nothing 
at  all  that  vou  would  reserve  and  hide  from  him,  or  make 
a  secret  to  him.  This  faith  prompts  unto.  You  very  well 
know,  that  when  we  communicate  a  secret,  that  which  we 
would  have  be  a  secret,  we  seek  to  commit  and  intrust  it 
to  a  friend.  1  trust  such  a  man  with  my  secrets:  that  is 
friendship.  Such  a  friendly  mind  accompanies  faith  to- 
wards God.  I  do  not  desire  that  any  thing  should  be  a  se- 
cret with  me  from  him.  A  guilty  soul  that  hath  none  of 
this  faith,  cries,  Oh,  give  me  a  corner,  give  me  a  cloud, 
sive  me  darkness,  in  which  I  mav  be  wrapt  up.  When  it  is 
said  "there  is  no  darkness,  nor  shadow  of  death,  where  the 
workers  of  iniquitv  can  hide  themselves  :''  it  ;s  the  thing 
they  seek,— that  is  the  thing  tliev  covet.  But  the  believing 
soul  saith,  I  would  have  no  secret  between  me  and  this 
great  friend,  nothin?  ihat  I  would  reserve  as  a  secret  from 
him.  So  he  is  pleased  toexpress  friendlinesslous,  by  com- 
municating hi^  secrets, by  unfoldin?  to  us  that  Gospel  which 
was  a  secret  from  ages,  and  from  generations  by-past.  So 
our  Lord  Christ  argues  his  own  friendliness  to  his  di.^ci- 
ples-  "  I  have  cjjilcd  you  friends;  for  all  things  that  have 
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been  made  known  i.nto  me  of  my  Father,  I  have  made 
known  unto  j^ou,"  John  xv.  15.  As  you  have  largely 
heard.  The  same  way  are  we  to  express  friendliness  to 
him.  And  faith  will  infer  it,  that  we  can  freely  open  to 
him  all  our  secrets,  and  never  be  upon  our  reserves  to- 
wards him.  And  not  only  because  we  cannot  help  it,  but 
because  we  choose  it.  It  is  not  a  thing  unavoidably  im- 
posed upon  us ;  but  it  is  a  thing  that  a  friendly  mind 
prompts  us  to,  to  tell  him  all  our  hearts.  We  would  have 
no  design  which  should  not  be  under  his  eye,  and  about 
which  we  would  not  communicate  with  him.  This  the 
faith  that  justifies  will  infer.  I  should  have  insisted  a  lit- 
tle in  the  next  place  upon  this, 

4.  That  it  obliges  to  the  strictest  watchfulness  against 
the  insinuations  of  this  world  into  our  hearts;  because  the 
friendship  of  this  world  is  enmity  against  God.  I  pray  bear 
it  away  with  you.  I  must  in  faithfulness  warn  you  of  it. 
If  you  consider  it  not,  all  friendly  concern  with  God  is  at 
an  end.  To  have  the  world  follow  you  into  your  clo.sets, 
and  into  family  duties,  and  into  the  public  solemnities  of 
worship,  and  you  still  carry  the  world  with  you,  a  worldly 
heart,  a  worldly  mind,  and  worldly  desires — tnis  is  very 
dangerous;  for,  know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  this 
world  is  enmity  against  God"?  When  it  is  said,  "  Let  your 
conversation  be  without  covetousness,"  it  is  added,  "  for  he 
hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee,"  Heb. 
xiii.  5.  There  are  five  negatives,  never,  never,  never, 
never,  never.  What  doth  that  imply  1  It  implies  thus 
much, — that  if  yet  I  will  allows,  and  indulge  and  cherish 
in  my  soul  a  predominant  worldly  inclination,  I  care  not 
for  the  Divine  presence,  in  comparison  of  this  world.  It 
signifies,  that  the  world  is  more  to  me  than  God  and  the 
Divine  presence,  and  the  glory  of  it;  and  that  I  had  rather 
be  should  forsake  me,  than  I  should  forsake  this  world. 
A  worldly  inclination  is  for  this  a  less  tolerable  and  more 
unallowaMe  thing,  because  it  contributes  nothing  to  a 
man's  enjoying  more  of  this  world,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  in  the  pursuit  of  any  honest  design  in  the  world, 
but  I  may  better  do  it  in  subordination  to  God,  than  in  op- 
position. I  may  use  my  understanding  as  well,  and  take 
in  God  with  rae,  and  keep  m3'self  in  the  Divine  presence, 
and  continue  united  and  cleaving  to  him  in  heart  and  spi- 
rit. And,  therefore,  if  a  worldly  mind  do  draw  a  soul  otf 
from  God,  this  is  to  be  worldly  for  worldliness  sake  ;  it  pro- 
fiteth  a  man  nothing,  it  plucks  him  away  from  God  to  no 
purpose.  Any  thing  that  were  lawful  and  honest  and  just, 
might  as  well  have  been  done,  designed,  and  enjoyed,  not- 
withstanding my  intercourse  with  God.  Faith  is  our  vic- 
tory over  the  world ;  that  faith,  therefore,  which  doth  jus- 
tify a  man,  and  set  ail  things  right  between  God  and  him, 
it  must  needs  fortify  against  worldly  inclinations,  and 
make  this  world  despicably  little,  and  render  God  always 
gloriously  great  in  mine  eyes. 


SERMON  XXXVL* 

James  ii.  23. 
And  the  scripture  was  fulfilled,  <^c. 

Tmjs  I  have  evinced  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  this 
text,  by  showing  you  at  large  what  there  is  of  friendliness 
in  this  matter  on  God's  part,  and  what  there  is  on  their 
part  whom  he  brings  to  believe.  It  is  the  use  of  all  which 
remains  to  be  insisted  upon  and  recommended-  to  you. 
Wherein  I  shall  not  be  diffuse,  having  had  occasion  to  in- 
.sist  very  largely,  by  way  of  use,  upon  a  subject  which  you 
know  was  very  congenerous  to  this,  and  of  great  affinity 
to  it.  But  very  instructive  inferences  it  very  obviously 
affords  us.     As, 

1.  We  may  collect  hence,  That  bad  as  this  world  is, 
God  hath  yet  some  portion  in  it,  to  wit,  a  people  peculiar 
to  himself.  Here  he  hath  .some  that  do  believe  in  him, 
that  he  counts  righteous,  that  he  calls  and  treats  as  his 
"fiiends."  And  these  are  great  peculiarities.  You  may 
*  Preached  February  l3th,  1693-4. 


see  it  is  not  his  design  (though  this  world  have  been  all 
in  a  dreadful  apostacy  from  God)  to  quit  his  interest  in  it, 
or  quite  to  abandon  it,  and  lay  aside  all  kind  thoughts  to- 
wards it.  This,  you  may  see,  is  remote  from  him.  It  is 
not  his  intention,  that  though  all  have  been  in  transgres- 
sion against  him,  yet  that  all  shall  be  involved  in  one  con- 
demnation, and  in  one  ruin.  But  he  hath  his  portion,  that 
he  doth  and  will  exempt  out  of  the  common  ruin,  that 
shall  not  lie  under  an  everlasting  doom  and  condemnation 
with  the  rest  of  the  perishing  world.  Those  that  "  sh^li 
not  be  condemned  with  the  world,"  as  the  Scripture  ex- 
pression is,  1  Cor.  xi.  32.  He  hath  in  this  world  some 
friends  that  he  will  treat  and  deal  with  as  such,  and  these 
must  not  lie  under  everlasting  condemnation.  His  friend:; 
are  such  as  do  believe  him,  and  as  believing  in  him  arc 
not  condemned,  as  John  v.  24.  And  they  "shall  never 
cor»e  into  condemnation,"  for  they  are  "passed  from  death 
unto  life."  He  justifies,  he  imputes  righteousness  to  them, 
as  is  expressed  here.  And  "  Who  is  he  that  condemneth" 
when  God  justifies  1  Rom.  viii.  And  see  what  triumphs 
are  erected  in  that  chapter  to  the  grace  of  God.  "  Who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lordl"  No  tribulation,  no  affliction,  no  principality;  no- 
thing that  is  present,  nothing  that  is  to  come,  shall  ever 
separate  them. 

Methinks  it  is  a  comfortable,  pleasant  thought,  that,  ta- 
king a  prospect  of  this  world,  beholding  it  so  generally 
with  a  dark,  dismal,  and  gloomy  shadow  of  death  ;  behold- 
ing it  lying  in  wickedness,  and  under  the  power  of  him  who 
is  called  the  god  of  this  world,  that  yet  God  should  have  a 
select  and  peculiar  people  in  it.  What  a  glorious  design 
was  this,  the  forming  of  a  society  out  of  such  a  world  as 
this,  as  should  be  called  the  friends  of  God.  It  is  pleasant, 
and  it  ought  to  .seem  a  great  thing  to  our  thoughts,  that  it 
should  be  so.  And  sure  it  must  put  us  upon  reflection  :  Oh, 
am  I  of  that  happy  society,  of  that  select  society"?  Such  a 
society  God  hath  in  this  world,  that  is  out  of  doubt;  a  so- 
ciety of  men  that  he  calls  his  friends,  that  bear  his  character. 
T'hat  (I  say)  is  out  of  all  doubt.  Whether  we  be  of  that 
number  or  no? — it  is  pity  that  should  be  a  doubt  1  And 
methinks  it  should  not  be  very  easy  to  our  minds  while  it 
is  so.  While  this  is  with  us  a  doubtful  case,  and  we  can- 
not speak  clearly  to  this  question.  Am  I  of  that  society 
justly  called  the  friends  of  God  1     But, 

2.  We  may  further  collect  hence,  that  as  God  has  such 
a  peculiar  people  in  this  world,  who  do  specially  belong  to 
him,  so  this  people  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  some  very  peculiar  excellencies.  Here  is  not  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  But  there  is  a  mighty 
difference,  not  which  he  finds,  but  which  he  makes,  between 
man  and  man,  that  people  that  are  peculiar  to  him,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  are  two  differing  excellencies 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  in  the  text :  Believing  in 
God,  and  friendship  towards  him.  For  the  matter  is  plain 
enough  in  itself,  and  you  have  heard  it  largely  evinced, 
that  this  friendship  cannot  but  be  mutual ;  that  they  are 
not  merely  pas.sive  in  this  friendship,  or  the  objects  of  it, 
but  the  subjects  too.  Here  is  this  great  distinguishing  ex- 
cellency to  be  found  in  these  sortof  men,  that  they  are  such 
as  do  believe  in  God.  Abraham  believed  God  ;  this  is  not 
spoken  of  him  as  a  single  per.son,  but  as  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  as  we  may  have  occasion  to  take  notice,  the  Scrip- 
ture speaks  expressly,  again  and  again.  And  this  is  one 
of  the  characters  of  this  people,  the  society  of  God's  friends : 
they  are  a  society  of  believers.  A  very  great  excellency, 
in  such  a  world  as  this. 

Object.  But  some  may  say  in  their  own  minds.  What  is 
there  in  it  that  doth  notify  and  signalize  such  a  people,  as 
if  they  were  upon  that  account  more  excellent  than  their 
neighbours  1  Methinks  this  believing  it  is  but  a  light  and 
trivial  matter,  that  that  should  be  the  dignification  of  such 
a  peculiar  people  which  shall  be  called  God's  own,  select 
and  severed  from  al  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  a  small 
matter  does  this  believing  seem  to  be. 

Ans.  Indeed  it  cannot  but  seem  so,  according  to  the 
notion  that  too  generally  prevails,  concerning  believing. 
With  many  it  is  but  a  notion,  an  airy  thing,  that  hovers  in 
their  minds,  but  makes  no  impression,  no  more  alters 
them  than  a  puff  of  wind  would  do  a  stone  wall.    With 
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many  others  it  is  not  so  much  as  a  notion.  What  multi- 
tudes are  there  that  will  be  called  Christians,  but  have  no 
notion  at  all  in  their  minds,  correspondent  to  thai  name  ! 
No  notion  of  the  tilings  they  profess  to  believe.  Their 
minds  are  wrapt  up  in  a  total  ignorance  of  all  the  things 
that  are  to  be  the  peculiar  and  most  special  matters  of  their 
faith.  I  do  not  wonder  (when  we  consider  what  is  made 
of  faith  in  so  great  a  part  of  the  Christian  world)  that  that 
of  solifidian  should  go  for  so  ignominious  and  reproachful 
a  name.  Men  have  made  so  very  light  and  small  a  matter 
of  faith,  that  it  may  very  well  go  for  a  very  diminishing 
character  to  be  a  solifidian,  to  be  only  a  believer.  Indeed 
men  have  reduced  the  business  of  faith  to  so  little  a  trifle, 
that  I  know  no  reason,  as  to  them,  why  solifidian  and  no- 
lifidian  should  not  signify  alone  to  be  only  a  believer,  and 
no  believer  at  all.  Men  have  diminished  even  to  nothing, 
a  thing  which  with  the  most  hath  no  object,  and  with  the 
rest  too  generally  no  power,  no  efiicacy,  no  spirit,  no  life  ; 
and  it  had  as  good  be  nothing,  as  do  nothing,  make  no 
change  upon  their  hearts. 

But  if  it  were  considered  what  faith  (the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  which  God  calls  faith,  and  upon  which  God  calls 
believers  his  friends) — If  (I  say)  it  be  considered  what  it 
hath  in  it,  and  what  goes  along  with  it,  what  it  carries  in 
it,  and  what  it  carries  with  it,  it  will  appear  a  might}' 
thing,  a  glorious  thing,  and  such  as  that  one  would  not 
wonder  that  such  a  select  peculiar  people  of  God  should  he 
distinguished  by  it ;  that  it  should  be  the  ditferencing  thing, 
one  of  the  main  differences  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  For 
it  is  such  a  thing  as  plucks  a  man  quite  oft' from  all  this  world. 
Men  are  all  ingulfed  naturally  in  the  spirit  of  this  world. 
This  faith  severs  them,  raises  them  quite  into  another 
sphere,  into  an  invisible  world  ;  and  it  is  to  them  (where- 
ever  it  is)  the  substance  of  the  things  that  they  hope  for, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  things  which  they  see  not.  It 
plucks  men  quite  ofl'from  themselves.  It  is  a  self-emptying 
thing.  Divides  and  severs  a  man  from  himself.  It  is  that 
by  which  he  ceaseth  to  trust  in  himself,  to  depend  upon 
himself,  to  have  any  confidence  in  himself,  and  so  come  to 
think  the  most  debasingly  of  himself,  yea,  the  most  terribly. 
So  that  he  not  only  despises,  but  he  dreads  himself,  and 
flies  from  himself,  and  out  of  himself  And  then  it  unites 
him  with  God  and  with  Christ,  by  whom  only  he  can  take 
hold  of  God.  Through  Christ  we  believe  in  God.  "Ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  Faith  passes  through 
Christ  unto  God,  as  the  Spirit  speaks,  1  Pet.  i.  21.  and 
John  xiv.  1.  It  is  that,  therefore,  whereby  the  soul  seizes 
and  possesses  (according  to  its  capacity)  the  all-compre- 
hending good  communicable  and  communicated  in  and  by 
Christ.  That  is,  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  by  this  faith. 
And  thereupon  souls  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  are 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.  If  you  think  but  of  what 
is  carried  with  it,  (the  many  things  that  were  formerly  in- 
stanced in,)  they  make  this  faith  appear  to  be  a  most  glo- 
rious thing  in  the  soul  wherever  it  hath  place.  It  is  that  by 
which  a  person  commits  himself,  intrusts  himself,  wholly 
and  entirely  into  the  hands  of  another.  That  by  which  it 
trusts  one  that  it  never  saw,  even  with  the  very  soul,  and 
all  its  concernments.  It  is  a  venture  for  eternity  upon  this 
apprehension  and  knowledge,  that  if  there  be  error  or  mis- 
take in  the  case,  it  is  never  to  be  corrected,  a  matter  never 
to  be  altered.  It  is  a  trusting  with  one's  soul  one  whom 
we  know  we  have  offended;  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
arduous  things  in  the  world,  when  we  know  we  have  dis- 
pleased him,  yet  to  trust  him  and  cast  all  our  care  upon 
him ;  yea,  upon  one  that  doth  afflict  us,  doth  things  very 
ungrateful  to  us,  and  who  we  know  will  at  last  bring  us 
down  into  the  very  dust  of  death.  And  yet  the  soul  saith. 
Though  he  kill  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.  It  is  such  a 
thing  as  governs  the  whole  life  of  them  that  have  it ;  for 
the  just  do  live  by  it.  As  others  live  by  their  senses;  those 
live  by  their  faith  upon  an  invisible  God,  an  invisible 
Christ,  and  an  invisible  world.  We  know  not  what  be- 
longs to  believing,  if  we  understand  nothing  of  all  this,  and 
then  this  faith  is  a  riddle.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
this  should  be  one  of  the  peculiar  and  characteristical  ex- 
cellencies of  that  people  whom  God  doth  sever  and  make 
fieculiar  to  himself  from  the  rest  of  men.  And  their  friend- 
iness  to  God  is  another  of  those  excellencies.  And  by  how 
much  the  fewer  bis  friends  are,  so  much  the  nobler  and 


more  glorious  a  thing  is  it  to  be  one  of  them.  To  bear  a 
friendly  mind  towaids  God  in  a  world  where  he  is  invisi- 
ble, almost  forgotten,  and  where  so  few  regard  him.  look 
after,  or  concern  themselves  with  him,  this  is  a  very  pecu- 
liar excellency.  That  when  the  generalitv  of  men  have 
their  minds  and  hearts,  their  thoughts  and  affections,  whol- 
ly engaged  and  taken  up  about  things  of  sense,  there  ap- 
pears so  much  the  more  of  a  nobler  temper  and  spirit  in 
these  men  :  No,  I  must  have  somewhat  else  for  the  object 
of  my  friendly  love,  the  love  of  my  delight,  (which  is 
friendly  love,)  I  must  have  somewhat  else  to  delight  in,  and 
wherein  to  solace  and  finally  to  satisfy  myself.  "  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  theel  and  whom  do  I  desire  on 
earth  besides  thee  f  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25.  That  people  that  do 
peculiarly  belong  to  God  are  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  very  peculiar  excellencies. 

3.  We  may  further  learn  hence,  that  a  justified  state, 
and  a  state  of  friendship  with  God,  are  commensurate,  or 
do  measure  one  another.    They  are  of  equal  extent ;  God 
hath  no  friends  but  whom  he  justifies.     And  he  justifies 
none  but  who  are  his  friends.     That  is,  he   doth  actually 
account  or  actually  render  them  righteous,  by  imputing 
righteousness  to  them  who  are  brought  into  actual  friend- 
ship with  him.     To  wit,  he  is  then  statedly  in  friendship 
with  them,  when  there  is  a  friendship  inwrought,  even  in 
the  same  instant,  in  their  hearts  towards  him.     It  is  very 
true,  indeed,  we  have  such  an  expression  as  that  of  justi- 
fying "  the  ungodly,"  Rom.  v.  6.   So  )'ou  have  abundance 
of  expre.ssions  in  Scripture  which  must  be  understood  just 
as  that  must.  That  the  blind  do  see,  the  deaf  do  hear,  and 
the  lame  do  walk,  and  the  like.  That  is,  they  who  imme- 
diately before  were  such,  are  now  made  capable  of  all 
these  acts  which  do  bespeak  another  slate.     An  ungodly 
man  is  ju.stified  ;  we  are  told  in  the  same  context  that  he  is 
justified  by  faith  :  faith  is  not  the  act  of  an  ungodly  man 
continuing  so ;  but  as  the  blind  are  said  to  see,  that  is, 
sight  being  given  to  them  when  they  were  immediately 
before  blind.  And  the  lame  to  walk,  to  wit,  who  were  im- 
mediately before  lame,  but  now  are  made  to  walk.    So  an 
ungodly  person  is  justified  ;  one  that  was  immediately  be- 
fore ungodly.    But  in  the  f^ame  instant  when  God  imjjutes 
righteou.sness  to  him,  he  gives  light,  a  new  spirit,  a  new 
nature  to  him;  for  he  justifies  him  as  a  believer.  The  word 
rendered  "  ungodly"  there  signifies  an  unworking  man; 
but  faith  is  the  highest  act  of  worship  that  the  human  s  ul 
is  capable  of.     For  therein   I  actually  acknowledge  and 
adore  the  truth,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness  of 
that  God  unto  whom  I  intrust  mvself.  There  is  no  higher 
worship  than  that  which  is  carried  in  faith.  And  therefore, 
that  such  a  one  should  be  at  the  same  time  a  believer  and 
an  unworshipping  person,  is  to  say  and  unsay  the  same 
thing  with  the  same  breath,  and  even  in  the  same  words. 
Therefore  understand  the  matter  so,  that  a  justified  state 
is  a  state  of  friendship  with  God  ;  which  includes  a  friend- 
1)'^  disposition  introduced  in  the  same  instant,  inwrought 
into  our  souls  towards  God.     That  faith  being  inwrought 
which  would  take  in  love,  which  virtually  comprehends 
love  in  it,  so  that  it  doth  not  do  its  first  and  most  essential 
act  without  the  ingrediency  of  it ;  to  wit,  unite  the  soul  with 
God  in  Christ.  When  the  soul  comes  into  that  union  with 
God  in  Christ,  that  is  its  conversion  and  union  at  the  same 
time.     Doth  it  unite  with  him,  and  retain  an  aversion  at 
the  same  time  1    That  is  impossible.    But  that  aversion  is 
turned  into  propension,  and  that  propension  is  onlv  faith 
M^orking  by  love.  "  The  grace  of  God  was  exceeding  abun- 
dant towards  me  saith  the  apostle,  (1  Tim.  i.  14.)  with 
faith,"  &c.  He  being  the  fountain  of  all  grace,  and  theob- 
ject  too  of  these  graces.    If  any  dream,  therefore,  of  being 
in  a  justified  state,  while  as  yet  they  retain  an  habitual 
fixedavcrsion  froniGod,  and  bear  no  friendly  mind  towards 
him,  this  is  a  very  idle  dream,  a  very  delusive  dream,  a 
dream  which,  if  a  man  awake  not  out  of  it  betimes,  will 
prove  a  delusion  unto  his  ruin  and  destruction.  It  is  a  mis- 
representing of  the  Christian  religion  throughout,  to  sup- 
pose that  it  should  be  only  a  provision  made  to  change  the 
statesof  men,  without  changing  their  hearts;  tobringmen 
into  a  justified  estate,  and  yet  to  leave  them  in  a  state  of 
enmity  to  God.  and  disaflection  towards  him,  that  they  care 
not  to  come  at  him  to  know  him,  to  converse  with  him. 
This  is  the  notion  that  hath  so  vastly  spread  through  the 
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Christian  world.  Men  think  that  they  are  justified  by 
Christ's  dj'ing,  and  that  they  need  not  care,  nor  concern 
tliemselves,  whether  there  be  any  change  made  in  them, 
yea  or  no.  But  as  I  told  you  formerly  upon  this  subject, 
Christ's  righteousness  is  never  the  clothing  of  a  carcass 
continuing  so.  But  when  he  doth  clothe  and  invest  any 
with  his  righteousness,  he  doth  put  a  spirit  of  life  into  them 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  spirit  of  life  breathes  in  a 
friendly  love.  Men  are  generally  justified  under  the  Go.s- 
pel  upon  the  same  terms  and  in  the  same  way  wherein  the 
great  father  of  believers  was,  to  wit,  upon  their  believing 
God.  He  hereupon  immediately  counts  them  righteous, 
but  at  the  same  time  inspiring  them  with  that  friendly  love 
towards  him,  which  as  a  new  vital  principle  habituates 
them  and  facilitates  them  unto  all  the  duties  and  actions 
of  that  holy  devoted  life,  that  life  of  friendliness  towards 
God  wherein  they  are  to  spend  the  residue  of  their  days. 

In  his  first  treatment  with  Abraham,  he  propounds  him- 
self to  him  as  God-all  sufficient,  and  at  the  same  time 
draws  his  heart  to  close  with  him,  and  puts  into  him  such 
a  disposition  with  it  to  walk  with  him,  and  be  perfect.  I 
am  God  all-sufficient,  "  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  per- 
fect," or  upright.  Gen.  xvii.  1.  He  doth  not  vary  his  me- 
thod; this  is  his  way  of  treatment  with  all  others.  As  he 
dealt  with  the  father  of  believers,  so  he  hath  with  all  be- 
lievers besides.  If  once  they  are  willing  to  abandon  and 
quit  all  things  else  to  which  their  sense  had  addicted  and 
inclined  their  hearts,  so  as  they  now  resolve  on  and  close 
with  the  great  objects  of  faith,  they  pass  into  that  sphere 
that  is  composed  and  made  up  of  invisible  objects,  sucli 
as  faith  hath  to  do  with,  and  principally  himself  as  he  is 
in  Christ;  hereupon  he  imputes  righteousness  to  them, 
that  faith  carrying  in  it  that  propension  and  inclination 
of  heart  to  him,  whereby  they  are  made  his  friends,  and 
inclined  to  all  friendly  deportment  towards  him  after- 
wards. Therefore,  take  we  heed  lest  any  impose  upon 
themselves  with  an  imagination  that  they  shall  be  justi- 
fied, saved  from  condemnation,  and  entitled  to  eternal 
life,  by  only  an  external  righteousness  imputed  to  them 
without  the  concomitancy  of  a  friendly  disposition  of 
heart  inwrought  in  them  towards  God  through  Christ. 
And  again, — 

4.  We  may  further  collect  hence,  that  by  this  measure 
a  great  many  have  very  great  cause  to  doubt  and  to  dread 
their  state;  to  have  not  only  doubtful,  but  very  dreadful 
thoughts  concerning  their  .state  ;  for  how  plain  a  thing  is 
it,  that  as  God  hath  some  friends  in  this  world,  so  plain  a 
thing  is  it,  that  he  hath  but  few  friends  in  this  world.  And 
then  if  friendship  towards  God  and  a  justified  state  do 
measure  one  another,  and  are  commensurate,  there  is  too 
much  cause  for  multitudes,  not  only  to  have  doubtful,  but 
very  dreadful,  thoughts  about  the  state  of  their  case. 
They  are  to  make  their  estimate  by  two  such  things  as  are 
most  eminent  and  obvious  to  any  one's  thoughts  in  friend- 
ship ;  that  is,  converse  with  my  friend,  and  service  to  my 
friend:  if  these  two  things  are  to  be  the  measure  by  which 
we  are  to  make  an  estimate,  how  few  friends  has  the 
blessed  God  in  this  world. 

(1.)  How  few  that  care  for  his  converse.  Is  not  this  the 
common  account  given  of  the  temper  and  genius  of  the 
sons  of  men,  and  of  their  state  together,  Eph.  ii.  12. 
"  without  God  in  the  world."  Let  every  one  consult  his 
own  heart,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  consider; — Is 
not  this  still  my  case,  to  be  without  God  in  the  world  from 
day  to  dayl  Do  not  I  transact  my  affairs  without  God  1 
Do  not  I  begin  my  days  and  end  them  one  after  another 
as  they  pass,  without  God  1  or,  if  I  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  him,  is  it  as  a  friend  ?  If  I  have  any  thoughts  of  him, 
are  they  friendly  thoughts,  pleasant,  complacential,  and 
reverential  ones'?  for  I  can  only  have  such  if  I  have  those 
that  are  due  toward  such  a  friend  ;  adoring  thoughts,  that 
are  thereupon  grateful  and  pleasant  as  they  are  full  of 
duty  towards  him.  Do  I  love  his  presence,  delight  in  ap- 
proaching to  him  1  Can  I  please  myself  to  shut  myself 
up  in  a  corner,  in  a  closet  with  him,  to  pour  out  my  soul 
to  him,  and  to  receive  his  communications  to  me  7  How 
little  of  this  is  there  among  us  !     And  then,— 

(2.)  If  we  consider  the  other  thing  mentioned,  most  emi- 
nent and  obvious  in  friendship,  service  to  one's  friend.  All 
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that  I  can  do  is  too  little  for  my  friend ;  his  interest  is  my 
interest.  He  with  whom  I  am  entire  in  friendship,  I  can- 
not have  a  separate  interest  from.  I  cannot  serve  an  inte- 
rest of  mine  own  with  the  neglect,  much  less  with  the  dis- 
service, of  the  interest  of  my  friend.  What  expression  is 
there  among  us  of  a  friendly  mind  towards  God  in  this 
kind!  as  the  apostle  speaks  concerning  Christ  (and  we 
cannot  consider  him  but  we  must  consider  God  in  him) — 
"For  me  to  live  is  Christ,"  Phil.  i.  21.  I  have  no  business 
to  live  in  this  world  but  for  God  ;  I  have  devoted  myself 
to  him,  from  a  principle  of  friendly  love.  This  world  is 
nothing  to  me,  but  for  him ;  I  would  not  covet  to  live  in 
it,  but  upon  his  account,  that  I  may  know  him  more  and 
serve  him  better,  and  be  more  conformed  to  him,  and 
fitted  to  dwell  with  him  for  ever.  Therefore  serving  of 
his  interest  is  your  business,  your  life  is  a  living  to  God. 
The  whole  stream  of  all  the  designs  and  of  all  the  aclions 
of  your  life  running  directly  towards  God,  that  you  may 
live  to  God  ;  which  doth  comprehend  the  whole  business 
of  life ;  Gal.  ii.  19.  "  For  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to 
the  law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God."  All  my  life  is  to 
run  into  him,  to  terminate  in  him ;  so  it  cannot  but  be, 
where  there  is  a  friendly  mind  towards  him.  These  are 
trying  things,  and  they  lie  in  a  very  little  compa.ss,  so  that 
we  do  not  need  to  go  far  if  we  make  our  judgment  or  es- 
timate by  the  measure  that  hath  been  mentioned,  what 
things  they  are  that  do  distinguish  the  peculiar  people  of 
;  God  from  other  men ;  certainly  this  will  bring  the  matter 
to  a  very  narrow  and  short  issue.  We  say,  none  are  in  a 
justified  state  but  God's  friends;  that  friendship  to  God 
cannot  be  an  empty  name;  it  must  signify  nothing  if  it 
doth  not  signify  these  two  great  things,  to  wit,  a  desire  of 
his  converse,  and  an  inclination  of  mind  to  do  him  all  the 
service  that  we  are  capable  of  doing  him,  from  the  dictate 
and  instinct  of  friendly  love.  I  cannot  be  kept  from  him, 
because  he  is  my  friend.  I  must  do  for  him  all  I  can, 
because  he  is  my  friend.  Upon  all  this  you  may  also 
gather,  what  in  the  close  and  conclusion  of  so  copious  a 
discourse  I  am  by  way  of  exhortation  to  recommend  to 
you,  to  wit,  these  two  great  things  contained  in  the  text, 
Faith  in  God,  and  Friendship  with  him. 


SERMON  XXXVIl.* 

James  ii.  23. 
And  the  Scripture  teas  fulfilled,  ^c. 

I  TOLD  you  the  last  time,  that  I  intended  to  put  a  period 
to  the  long  discourse  on  this  subject  at  this  time.  And 
herein  by  way  of  summary,  I  have  these  two  great  things 
contained  in  the  text,  seriously  to  recommend  unto  you, — 
faith  in  God,  and  friendship  with  him.  I  cannot  suppose 
that,  foreknowing  the  subject,  so  many  should  come  toge- 
ther without  a  design,  that  if  any  thing  should  be  sai^d  ap- 
plicable to  so  great  and  high  purposes,  they  will  lay  it  up 
in  order  to  future  use  and  benefit.  It  would  be  a  hard 
supposition,  and  have  too  much  of  uncharitableness  in  it, 
for  me  to  give  any  place  in  my  thoughts  that  you  should 
be  generally  come  together  without  any  such  design  ;  I 
hope  there  are  none  come  with  so  vain  and  wanton  a  mind, 
as  only  to  throw  away  an  hour  here  that  they  know  not 
what  else  to  do  with ;  or  to  gaze  at  one  another,  or  to  cri- 
ticise, or  spend  their  judgment  upon  what  they  hear,  with- 
out any  more  ado,  and  to  go  as  they  came. 

If  any  two  things  should  be  pitched  upon  in  any  of  our 
thoughts,  of  greater  importance  than  other,  what  can  you 
think  of  greater  than  these  two  which  you  find  compre- 
hended together  in  this  text — faith  in  God,  and  friendship 
with  him.  It  cannot  be,  if  we  have  any  design  for  eternity 
and  another  world,  that  we  can  look  upon  these  things 
with  neglect.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  concernment; 
even  to  the  judgment  of  your  own  consciences,  they  must 
appear  so  as  they  really  and  truly  are  :  and,  methinks,  we 
should  be  all  within  ourselves  about  it.     Do  we  thmk  it 
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can  go  well  hereafter  with  unbelievers,  or  with  God's  ene- 
mies I  In  reference  to  each  of  these,  somewhat  in  the  con- 
clusion of  this  discourse  is  to  be  said,  by  way  of  direction 
and  exhortation. — 

I.  As  to  the  former,  faith  in  God.  You  are  not  to  un- 
derstand this  (though  it  be  believing  in  God  that  the  text 
speaks  of)  exclusive  of  Christ,  but  as  including  him;  that 
is,  implying  and  supposing  him  to  be  the  mediate  object 
of  your  faith,  while  God  is  pointed  at  as  the  final  and 
ultimate  object:  according  to  the  apostle,  I  Pet.  i.  21. 
"  Who  through  him  (meaning  Christ)  do  believe  in  God." 
Those  that  are  believers  in  a  Gospel  sense,  who  through 
Christ  do  believe  in  God,  their  faith  being  carried  through 
Christ  as  the  mediator  and  the  mediate  object,  unto  God 
as  the  terminative  and  ultimate  object.  It  was  this  be- 
lieving in  God  through  Christ  the  promised  seed,  that 
Abraham  the  great  father  of  believers  is  characterized  by 
in  this  text,  and  in  divers  other  places  of  Scripture.  And 
such  a  faith  as  his  was  3^ou  are  to  endeavour  that  you 
may  find  alive  and  in  exercise  in  each  of  your  souls.  For 
it  is  not  a  dead  faith  that  will  pass  for  faith  in  the  divine 
estimate,  as  this  chapter  more  expressly  and  largely  dis- 
courses. With  what  contempt  doth  it  speak  of  a  dead 
faith,  making  it  but  a  carcass.  "  As  the  body  without  the 
spirit  is  dead,"  so  as  that  faith  that  is  not  working,  that  is 
not  energetical,  that  hath  no  energy,  no  life  with  it.  So, 
you  know,  the  chapter  closes. 

With  some,  I  told  you,  it  is  but  a  notion.  I  fear  with 
many  besides  (it  may  be  many  more)  it  may  be  less  than 
that.  Men  call  themselves  believers  when  they  have  not 
such  a  notion  in  their  minds  of  the  things  that  they  pre- 
tend to  believe.  With  some  a  notional  faith  serves  their 
turn  ;  with  others  what  is  less,  a  mere  nominal  faith.  It 
will  do  us  no  good  to  have  that  in  us  which  we  call  faith, 
unless  God  calls  it  so  too.  And  know,  therefore,  that  those 
who  have  not  that  faith  which  in  the  evangelical  sense, 
and  by  that  test,  will  go  for  such,  they  must  go  among  the 
unbelievers,  let  them  call  themselves,  or  let  other  men  call 
them,  what  they  will.  And  then  for  excitation  in  this 
matter,  let  me  but  offer  these  two  awakening  things  to  be 
considered. 

1.  That  considering  a  man  to  be  found  an  unbeliever 
under  the  Gospel,  which  claims  and  challenges  his  faith, 
that  is,  which  claims  to  be  believed  by  a  correspondent 
faith  unto  what  it  contains  and  carries  in  it;  he  hath  the 
guilt  of  all  his  other  sins  still  continuing,  and  bound  down 
close  upon  him.  An  unbelieving  person  is  an  unjustified 
person.  So  such  must  understand  the  state  of  the  case.  I 
have  all  the  weight  of  that  guilt  upon  me,  which  I  have 
been  contracting  all  my  days.  "Abraham  believed  God, 
and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness."  Righteous- 
ness is  not  imputed  upon  other  terms.  Will  any  man 
think  to  make  for  himself  a  new  Gospel,  to  confront  that 
Gospel  which  our  Lord  hath  sent  among  us  1  An  unbe- 
liever, and  unjustified.  So  represent  the  case  to  yourselves. 
And  what  doth  that  signify  1  It  signifies,  that  the  holy 
jealous  God  holds  me  guilty  of  all  that  I  have  been  doing 
against  him  all  my  days.  I  have  lived  long  as  "  without 
God  in  the  world,"  and  he  holds  me  guilty.  I  have  lived 
to  myself,  and  not  to  him,  and  he  holds  me  guilty.  Ne- 
glected him,  disobeyed  him,  and  lived  in  affront  to  him, 
and  he  holds  me  guilty.  Every  thing  that  I  have  used  and 
enjoyed  in  this  world,  it  hath  been  by  usurpation ;  it  hath 
been  without  right,  as  to  him,  without  allowance.  I  ought 
to  have  eaten  and  drank,  and  looked  up,  acknowledging 
and  adoring  him  whose  fulness  filleih  nil  in  all ;  but  God 
was  not  in  all  my  thoughts:  and  for  all  this  he  holds  me 
guilty.  I  have  lived  a  praj^erless  life,  an  ungvidly  life, 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God ;  this  hath  been  my  way  and- 
course,  and  he  holds  me  guilty.  What  an  amazing  thing 
is  this  !  As  long  as  an  unbeliever,  still  under  guilt.  You 
have  no  righteousness  to  shelter  you,  to  protect  you,  to 
keep  off  wrath  and  vengeance  from  you.     But, 

2.  That  is  not  all,  you  have  a  superadded  (and  that  the 
greatest)  load  of  guilt  imaginable,  by  not  believing.  "  He 
that  believeth  not,  is  condemned  already,"  &c.  That  is,  he 
to  whom  there  is  a  sufficient  proposal  made  ;  the  object  is 
not  concealed,  nor  wrapt  up  in  darkness,  but  set  in  clear 
and  open  light  before  your  eyes,  and  yet  you  believe  not. 
Upon  how  fearful  terms  doth  such  a  one  perish.    When 


his  case  comes  to  be  stated  at  the  last,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day.  Why  is  such  a  one  cast  1  Why  is  he  held 
guilty  "?  Why  is  he  abandoned  to  perish  1  Whj''  is  it  said 
to  him,  "Depart,  accursed!"  It  is  because  he  would  not 
believe  in  God.  He  had  many  other  sins  upon  him,  but 
they  would  all  have  been  forgiven  him  if  he  would  have 
believed,  if  he  would  have  taken  God  and  his  Son;  then 
would  have  been  a  perfect  peace  between  God  and  him. 
If  his  sins  had  been  never  so  great,  they  had  been  all  done 
away.  But  this  man  perisheth,  because  he  would  not  be- 
lieve him  against  sensual  imaginations — against  carnal  in- 
clinations. God  told  him  it  was  best  for  him  to  abandon 
his  sins,  and  put  himself  under  his  government,  and  live 
by  his  rules  and  holy  laws;  but  he  would  not  believe  this, 
but  thought  it  better  to  obey  the  lusts  of  his  own  heart, 
and  walk  according  to  his  own  imagination.  He  perisheth, 
because  he  would  not  believe  God  ;  because  he  made  him 
a  liar  in  that  plain  testimony  and  record  he  had  given, 
concerning  the  way  of  salvation  unto  sinners  by  his  Son. 
Against  whom  did  "he  swear  in  his  wrath,  that  they 
should  not  enter  into  his  rest,  but  them  that  believed  not  1 
So  we  see  they  could  not  enter  in,  because  of  unbelief!" 
This  was  the  great  provoking  wickedness  of  that  people 
all  along.  How  long  will  ye  provoke  me  7  How  long  will 
ye  not  believe  me,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  noble  works 
that  have  been  done  in  the  midst  of  you  1  God  was  mani- 
festing himself  in  several  and  many  great  and  remarkable 
instances;  but  yet  they  would  not  believe.  They  despised 
the  pleasant  land  ; — they  believed  not  his  word.  All  their 
wickedness  was  rooted  in  infidelity — they  could  not  take 
the  word  of  God.  How  fearful  a  case  is  this!  When  a 
reasonable  creature,  one  that  hath  an  intelligent  mind  and 
spirit  about  him,  part  of  the  offspring  of  the  great  Father 
of  spirits,  he  would  not  be  governed  by  thedivinedictates, 
but  opposed  the  inclination  and  imagination  of  his  flesh, 
unto  the  express  word  of  the  Father  of  spirits.  He  tells 
me,  I  must  live  so  and  so,  that  I  may  do  well — that  I  may 
die  happy,  and  live  eternally.  But  I  will  not  believe  it. 
I  will  believe  the  lusts  of  my  own  heart ;  rather  run  the 
hazard — venture  it — try  what  will  come  of  it.  Oh !  to  pe- 
rish on  these  terms  is  dreadful  perishing,  because  I  give 
the  lie  to  him  that  gaveme  breath. 

But  then  I  must  say  somewhat  too,  by  way  of  direction 
in  this  important  matter.  Is  it  so  fearful  a  thing  not  to 
believe  1  Will  not  any  thing  that  may  carry  with  it  the 
shadow  of  believing,  serve  the  turn  1  But  it  must  be  faith 
indeed,  and  such  as  will  answer  the  intendment  of  the 
Gospel :  that  I  must  have,  or  I  perish  as  an  unbeliever, 
whatsoever  character  I  have  gone  under,  or  have  thought 
myself  to  have.  Why,  how  shall  I  do  or  know  1  Pray 
direct  me  in  this,  what  kind  of  faith  I  must  aim  at,  and 
not  satisfy  myself  short  of,  or  to  be  without  1  Why  it 
must  be, 

1.  Such  (and  pray,  therefore,  aim  at  such)  a  faith  as  shall 
admit  the  Gospel  revelation  into  your  hearts.  This  is  not 
so  obscure  a  thing  as  many,  upon  the  first  hearing,  may 
account  it.  Do  not  you  know  the  difference  between  re- 
ceiving a  report  by  your  ears  only,  and  taking  it  into  the 
heart  1  Suppose  it  were  of  some  ver}^  great  good  news 
which  you  hear  of  in  any  uncertain  way,  so  as  that  you 
apprehend  no  reason  to  believe  it  true  1  It  enters  your 
ears,  but  goes  no  further.  But  if  it  be  a  great  thing,  and 
it  comes  with  certainty,  so  as  that  no  room  of  rational 
doubt  remains  concerning  the  truth  of  the  matter:  then  it 
goes  into  your  heart,  and  fills  that  with  joy  and  pleasure 
and  complacency.  You  sensibly  find  it  exciting  and  raising 
an  affection  in  you  suitable  to  the  iinpt)rt  of  the  thing,  it 
the  Gospel  be  received,  so  that  reception  makes  its  own 
distinction  visibly  in  it.  "  I  tell  j'ou  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people."  AVhen  the  Gospel 
cornes  among  you,  and  tells  you  that  the  great  Majesty  of 
heaven,  whom  you  have  offended,  is  willing  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  you,  and  hath  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  on  pur- 
pose to  be  the  reconciler,  nnd  he  died  upon  the  cross  a 
reconciling  sacrifice;  it  is  discernible,  (if  you  will  Inopect 
and  look  into  yourselves,)  whether  that  which  you  call 
faith  in  you,  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Gospel  revelation,  make 
any  such  impressions  upon  your  heart  as  is  correspondent 
of  "so  great  a  thing.  It  is  "  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness."  That  is  the  great  business  of  inquiry. 
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What  kind  of  faith  will  serve  me  unto  righteousness,  that 
I  may  be  justified — that  I  maybe  counted  righteous  there- 
upon ?  Why,  it  is  "with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto  sah^ation,"  Rom.  x.  10.  And  saith  the  apostle,  "  This 
is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  ;  of  whom 
I  am  chief,"  1  Tim.  i.  15. 

Have  you  received  the  Gospel  revelation  so,  as  "  a  faith- 
ful saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation  V  Is  it  accept- 
able, do  you  judge  it  worthy  of  your  acceptation,  of  all 
acceptation  1  Then  your  heart  and  soul  embraceth  it,  and 
closeth  with  it.  This  the  apostle  speaks  in  that  great 
summary  of  theGospel,  "Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,  (even  the  chief  of  them,)  of  whom  I  am 
chief" 

2.  Labour  for  such  a  faith  as  may  inwardly  unite  your 
souls  to  Christ,  revealed  in  this  Gospel,  and  with  God  in 
him.  Your  faith  is  to  take  hold  of  him,  and  of  God  in 
him,  so  as  thereby  to  come  into  a  united  state,  a  state  of 
union  with  him,  that  you  may  thereupon  be  in  him.  It 
must  be  such  a  faith  as  whereby  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts.  "  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith," 
Eph.  iii.  17.  That  is  not  spoken  exclusively  of  God,  for 
it  is  presently  subjoined,  "  that  ye  may  be  filled  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God."  AH  which  fulness  is  in  him.  Do 
not  satisfy  yourselves  without  such  a  faith  as  that  by  which 
you  may  say  you  have  now  the  son  of  God.  God  in  him, 
in  you,  and  with  you.  He  hath  given  us  an  understand- 
ing, that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true.  That  understand- 
ing, to  know  him  that  is  true,  is  faith,  as  it  resides  in  the 
mind.  But  though  it  hath  its  first  seat  there,  it  doth  not 
terminate  there,  for  this  immediately  ensues,  and  we  are 
in  him.  In  whom  1  In  Jesus  Christ  the  Son,  who  is  the 
true  God,  and  eternal  life.  We  pass  into  union  by  this  in- 
tuition, even  into  union  with  the  true  God,  who  carries 
eternal  life  in  his  very  name.  Such  a  faith  as  leaves  you 
still  at  a  distance  from  God  and  from  Christ,  do  you  think 
that  can  avail  you"?  All  that  is  in  Christ  is  yours, as  you 
come  to  be  in  him.  "  Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 
sanctification,  and  redemption,"  1  Cor.  i.  30.  In  him  once, 
and  all  is  yours;  whatsoever  you  need,  whatsoever  is  suit- 
able to  the  exigency  of  your  state.  Are  you  foolish  crea- 
tures, he  is  wisdom  to  you.  Are  you  guilty  creatures,  he 
is  righteousness  to  you.  Are  you  impure  creatures,  he  is 
sanctification  to  you.  Are  you  enslaved  lost  creatures,  he 
is  redemption  to  you,  if  you  be  in  him ;  but  nothing  at  all 
if  you  be  not  in  him. 

3.  Labour  for  such  a  faith  as  may  be  transforming  to 
your  whole  souls.  Consider  that  the  whole  economy  of 
the  Gospel  aims  at  this,  the  bringing  of  all,  upon  whom  it 
shall  have  its  eflfect,  into  the  unity  of  the  faith,  so  that  all 
come  to  unite  in  one  faith,  Eph.  iv.  13.  And  what  is  to 
be  consequent  thereupon,  the  apostle  tells  you  in  what  fol- 
lows there,  supposing  this  once  to  be  done,  and  that  you 
are  brought  with  the  rest  of  sincere  believers  into  the  one- 
ness of  faith,  the  unity  of  the  faith  which  is  common  to 
serious  and  sincere  Christians.  As  such  then,  I  testify  to 
you,  that  you  are  not  to  walk  like  other  Gentiles,  as  if  this 
faith,  in  which  all  sincere  Christians  were  to  unite  and  be 
one,  should  leave  you  but  just  like  other  men  in  your  ha- 
bitual frame.  "  I  say  it,  and  I  testify  to  you  in  the  Lord, 
that  you  henceforth  walk  not  as  other  Gentiles  walk,  in 
the  vanity  of  their  mind,"  Eph.  iv.  17.  You  had  a  heart 
alienated  from  that  life.  Will  yoir  keep  that  heart  still, 
and  call  yourself  a  believer,  and  pretend  to  be  come  to 
unity  of  the  faith'!  still  to  live  with  an  habitual  disinclina- 
tion in  your  heart  towards  God?  This  can  never  be. 
But  if  you  have  learned  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  I 
tell  you  (saith  the  apostle)  what  that  must  be:  it  must 
come  to  this,  the  "putting  off  the  old  man,  which  is  cor- 
rupt by  deceivable  lusts,"  and  "  being  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  your  mind,"  Eph.  iv.  22,  23.  You  are  never  come  into 
the  unity  of  that  faith  which  belongs  to  all  that  shall  be 
saved,  till  there  be  thereupon  a  divestiture  and  total  inves- 
titure. A  divestiture  and  "putting  off  the  old  man,  which 
is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceivable  lusts ;"  you  must 
cease  to  be  the  man  that  you  were  before,  and  (as  that 
which  is  intervening  and  central  in  the  case)  there  must 


be  a  renovation  even  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds,  a  new 
heart  and  a  right  spirit  being  created  and  renewed  in  you 
being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds,  the  inward  seat 
of  vital  governing  principles.  If  the  spirit  of  the  mind 
be  renewed,  that  spreads  influence  through  the  man,  then 
there  is  a  new  man  put  on.  Not  some  slight,  superficial 
change  in  this  or  that  particular  respect,  but  an  entire  new 
man.  As  he  that  is  in  Christ  is  said  to  be  a  new  creature. 
There  is  a  new  creation  introduced,  the  man  is  new.  This 
must  be,  if  your  faith  be  to  any  purpose.  The  apostle 
blesses  God  for  the  Thessalonians,  in  that  he  could  look 
upon  them,  as  those  that  were  chosen  to  salvation  by  the 
remarkable  and  observable  effects.  The  way  that  God  had 
taken  with  them  was,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirii 
and  belief  of  the  truth  ;  such  a  believing  of  the  truth  a" 
had  been  accompanied  with  the  sanctification  of  Spirit. 
Agreeably  to  that  of  our  Lord  himself,  "  Sanctify  them 
through  thy  truth  :  thy  word  is  truth,"  John  xvii.  17. 

4.  See  that  it  be  such  a  faith  as  doth  and  shall  govern 
your  lives,  so  that  you  live  by  it,  and  thereupon  cannot 
only  say,  I  did  believe  seven,  or  ten,  or  twenty  years  ago, 
but  I  continually  live  by  my  believing.  A  man  is  not  said 
to  live  by  that  which  rarely  happens  to  him,  or  once  or 
twice  in  a  life-time.  We  are  to  live  by  breathing,  but  we 
cannot  do  so  if  it  be  not  continual.  So  we  are  to  live  by 
believing;  "the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith."  That  he  is 
continually  to  live  by  all  his  days.  Can  it  be  thought  that 
such  a  one  shall  be  said  to  live  now,  because  he  drew 
breath  twenty  years  agol  But  that  belief  which  is  true, 
real,  vital,  will  be  continually  repeating  its  acts  and  exer- 
cises. "  The  life  that  I  live  in  the  flesh  (says  the  apostle) 
I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and 
gave  himself  for  me,"  Gal.  ii.  20.  That  is,  if  your  faith 
be  a  right  vital  principle,  and  such  as  the  Gospel  means 
and  signifies  by  the  name  of  faith,  it  is  such  a  thing  as 
carries  up  the  soul  into  a  continual  course,  into  an  invisi- 
ble scene  of  things.  There  you  have  an  invisible  God, 
and  an  invisible  Christ,  and  an  inviisible  glory,  still  in 
view.  There  are  some  that  talk  of  such  a  thing  as  a  dou- 
ble sight,  or  a  second  sight,  so  as  that  they  who  have  it 
have  a  visible  world  and  an  invisible  world  in  view  at 
once.  I  know  no  second  sight  like  that  of  faith.  That, 
indeed,  will  present  an  invisible  world,  and  keep  it  in 
view  before  you,  so  that  by  it  you  will  be  more  conversant 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  with  the  Father  of  spirits,  and 
with  spiritual  and  invisible  things;  more  conversant  in 
your  hearts,  more  with  delight,  more  with  savour  and  re- 
lish, than  in  this  shadowy  scene  of  things  which  you  have 
within  the  view  and  under  the  notice  of  your  sense.  You 
will  look  upon  this  world  "  as  that  the  fashion  thereof 
passeth  away  ;"  but  by  your  faith  (which  is  to  you  "  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  &c.)  you  will  live  above, 
you  will  live  with  God,  you  will  live  with  Christ,  you 
"will  live  as  on  the  brink  and  borders  of  eternity,  ready  to 
enter  in,  only  waiting  for  a  dismission  hence — a  call  and 
translation  thither.     This  is  living  by  faith. 

For,  the  apostle  having  told  us,  Heb.  x.  38.  that  "the 
just  shall  live  by  faith,"  (repeating  the  ancient  maxim  out 
of  the  Old  Testament,  to  signify  to  us  that  that  is  not  the 
way  of  living  for  the  saints  at  one  lime  or  age  of  the 
church  of  God  only;  but  it  is  from  age  to  age,  through  all 
the  successions  of  time,  this  must  be  the  way  of  believing,) 
then  he  tells  us  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter,  what 
that  faith  is  by  which  such  a  man  must  live;  to  wit,  "  The 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  and  "  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen."  Such  a  faith  as  represents  God,  and 
Christ,  and  heaven,  and  the  invisible  things,  all  as  great 
and  most  substantial  realities;  clothed  with  a  clear  light, 
and  so  set  and  continued  in  view  before  your  eyes.  This 
i.s,  that  we  are  to  live,  not  to  have  such  representations 
now  and  then,  but  to  have  them  statedly  before  us,  and  so 
to  live  and  direct  our  course  accordingly.     But, 

2.  I  am  also  to  recommend  to  you  this  other  great  thing, 
friendship  with  God.  And  in  reference  to  that,  I  would 
also  say  somewhat  both  by  way  of  excitation  and  direc- 
tion. I  can  speak  but  briefly  to  many  things.  For  exci- 
tation consider, 

1.  Is  it  not  your  great  privilege  to  live  here  in  this  world 
in  a  stale  of  friendship  with  God  1  for  what  more  exalted 
privilege  is  there  to  poor  creatures  living  in  mortal  flesh'? 
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Here  I  live  in  flesh,  dwell  in  flesh ;  but  it  is  in  friendship 
with  God.  In  low  circumstances,  amidst  a  great  many 
troubles  and  difliculties,  but  in  friendship  with  God.  Who 
would  not  choose  this  way  of  living,  when  it  is  represented 
to  our  option,  when  it  is  propounded  to  us  as  matter 
of  choice  1 

2.  Consider  there  is  no  middle  state  (for  you  to  whom 
this  overture  is  made)  between  these  two,  a  state  of  friend- 
ship with  God,  and  a  state  of  enmity  to  him  ;  you  must 
be  either  his  friends  or  his  enemies.  There  can  be  no  neu- 
trality in  this  case;  and  will  it  not  make  a  man's  heart 
sink  within  him  to  think  of  this  ?  I  must  either  live  God's 
friend  or  God's  enemy.  Dare  I  venture  when  the  matter 
is  laid  before  me  as  a  matter  of  deliberation,  to  say,  I  will 
live  the  latter,  I  will  live  his  enemy  1  you  that  were  alien- 
ated, and  enemies  in  your  minds  by  wicked  works ;  you 
see  how  the  case  is  stated :  you  must  still  be  enemies  in 
your  minds,  through  wicked  works,  till  you  are  reconciled 
and  become  friends.  There  is  no  neutral  state,  you  must 
go  from  day  to  day,  up  and  down  in  this  world,  either  as 
God's  friends,  or  his  enemies. 

3.  Consider  that  this  friendship  with  God  ■vyhich  we  re- 
commend to  you,  and  into  which  the  Gospel  continually 
calls  you,  is  no  impossible,  no  impracticable  thing,  for  it 
is  prescribed  to  us  as  a  matter  of  duty  :  "  every  man  as  he 
is  called,  let  him  therein  abide  with  God,"  1  Cor.  vii.  24. 
"  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is 
a  liar :  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  1" 
(John  iv.  20.)  which  speaks  this  living  in  the  love  of 
God  to  be  therefore  more  difficult,  because  we  see  him 
not.  But  the  strength  of  the  argument  goes  upon  that 
supposition,  that  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty:  and  be  it  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  will,  it  must  therefore  be  supposed  not  to  be 
impossible  to  live  in  the  love  of  God,  and  in  a  state  of 
friendship  with  him,  though  he  be  invisible.  "  How  shall 
he  love  God '?"  implying  that  it  is  a  thing,  the  thought 
whereof  is  to  be  abhorred,  that  a  man  should  think  of  liv- 
ing in  this  world,  and  not  to  live  in  actual  commerce  and 
intercourse,  to  be  kept  up,  and  continued,  with  God  in 
love.  How  shall  he  do  it  ?  It  implies,  that  he  must  do  it, 
and  therefore  the  thing  is  by  no  means  to  be  looked  upon 
as  impossible.  And  to  pretend  that  it  is  impossible,  is  to 
pretend  that  we  have  gone  below  our  own  kind,  that  we 
have  lost  human  nature,  which,  if  it  remain  with  us  still, 
though  we  have  flesh  about  us,  yet  our  nobler  part  is  spirit. 
And  what,  is  it  an  impossible  thing  for  a  mind,  a  spirit,  to 
converse  with  the  great  Father  of  spirits  1  Is  flesh  more 
akin  to  us  than  spirit,  that  supreme  Spirit,  that  universal 
Spirit,  that  Spirit  that  diff'uses  influences  every  where 
throughout  the  world  1  Are  we  more  akin  to  flesh,  and 
fleshly  things,  than  we  are  to  this  Spirit,  whose  offspring 
we  are,  and  who  is  our  Father  1  Therefore,  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  or  looked  on  as  an  impossible  or  impracticable 
thing  to  come  into  and  continue  in  this  state  of  friendship 
with  God.  "  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking 
for  his  mercy  in  Christ  Je.sus,  unto  life  eternal,"  Jude  21. 
What  is  matter  of  express  precept,  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  simply  and  absolutely  impossible  by  a  natural  im- 
possibility. It  is  only  so  by  a  moral  impotency,  against 
which  the  aids  of  grace  are  to  be  expected  and  sought. 
And, 

4.  Consider  that  this  friendship  with  God,  as  it  is  not 
an  impossible  or  impracticable  thing,  so  it  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  easiest  and  most  unexceptionable  way.  Con- 
sider, that  to  enter  into  this  state  is  but  to  obey  the  Divine 
call,  the  very  meaning  and  import  of  the  whole  Gospel  of 
reconciliation.  We  have  the  greatest  assurances  in  all  the 
world,  that  God  is  not  difficult  or  hard  of  acquaintance ; 
for  he  invites.  Will  he  refuse  whom  he  invites  1  The 
Gospel  is  sent  to  us  to  beseech  us,  in  Christ's  name  and 
stead,  to  be  reconciled  unto  God.  Will  he  refuse  that 
whitfh  he  seeks  1  decline  that  friendship  into  which  he 
calls  us  ?  He  is  "  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
him.self,  that  sin  might  not  be  imputed,"  or  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  that  righteousness  might  be  imputed,  2  Cor.  v.  19. 
"  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  if  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us  ;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye 
reconciled  to  God."     We  are  commissioned,  and  sent,  and 


do  in  Christ's  stead  beseech  you  to  be  reconciled  unto 
God.  You  may  conclude,  with  the  greatest  assurance 
imaginable,  that  God  is  willing,  and  not  difficult,  as  to 
entering  into  this  state  of  friendship  with  us.  And  then 
there  is  as  little  supposable  difficulty  of  continuing  in  it ; 
for  do  but  consider  to  that  purpose  these  two  things, 
1.  That  he  is  never  far  ofi";  and,  2.  That  he  is  easy  to 
forgive. 

1.  That  he  is  never  faroS".  You  will  say,  How  shall  I 
keep  friendship  with  God"?  he  is  in  heaven,  I  am  upon 
earth.  In  heaven,  yes,  as  to  his  more  glorious  manifesta- 
tion of  himself.  But  he  is  not  far  from  any  of  us,  for  "  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  And  this  is 
told  us,  that  we  may  seek  and  find  him  out,  insomuch  as 
he  is  far  from  none  of  us.  So  that  now  you  may  be  with 
him  as  soon  as  you  can  think  a  thought.  How  easy  is  the 
way  to  keep  up  this  friendship:  only  to  be  now  and  then 
at  the  expense  of  a  thought.  Where  is  God  my  Maker  1 
that  will  not  co.st  you  dear.  You  have  no  cause  to  say, 
What  shall  I  do'  for  my  friend  1  Who  shall  go  up  to 
heaven  to  fetch  him  me  down  from  thence,  or  who  shall 
go  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  to  fetch  him  me  up 
from  thence.  No,  he  is  with  you;  turn  you  but  to  him, 
and  you  will  find  him  with  you.  Do  but  direct  your 
mind,  turn  your  thoughts  inward,  and  you  will  find  him 
with  you.  Indeed  he  often  passes  by,  and  we  perceive 
him  not.  "  Thou  dost  compass  me  behind  and  before, 
(saith  the  Psalmist,)  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways." 

0  how  unaccountable  is  it  to  keep  ofl'  ourselves,  unac- 
quainted with  him  and  his  ways  !     And, 

2.  He  is  easy  to  forgive.     Ay,  but  breaches  may  happen. 

1  forget  and  neglect  him  too  often,  and  am  ashamed  and 
confounded  in  my  own  sense ;  I  am  afraid  to  look  towards 
him  any  more.  That  must  not  by  any  means  be.  You 
must  return,  though  it  be  with  weeping  and  humiliation. 
And  if  we  confess  our  sins  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  for- 
give us  our  sins,  if  it  be  not  done  triflingly,  if  it  be  not 
done  without  sense,  if  it  be  not  done  with  an  inclination 
and  resolution  to  persist  and  go  on  in  sin  still.  "I  ac- 
knowledged my  sin  unto  thee,  and  mine  iniquity  have  I 
not  hid:  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  transgressions  unto  the 
Lord  ;  and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin,"  Psal. 
xxxii.  5.  The  injustice  of  it.  And  then  it  is  added,  "  For 
this  shall  every  one  that  is  godly  pray  unto  thee  in  a  time 
when  thou  mayest  be  found  :  surely  in  the  floods  of  great 
waters  they  shall  not  come  nigh  unto  him,"  Psal  xxxii.  6. 
Who  would  decline  such  a  friendship  with  him  who  is  so 
easy  to  be  reconciled  at  first,  and  still  willing  to  forgive 
where  there  is  not  a  wilful  perseverance  in  obstinate  rebel- 
lion against  his  rightful  authority,  and  his  abundant  love 
and  goodness  1     And  consider, 

5.  It  is  the  way  to  bring  your  minds  to  ease  in  reference 
to  all  your  more  private  concernments.  You  have  difficul- 
ties in  the  world,  you  have  troubles  and  straits,  and  know 
not  which  way  to  turn  yourselves.  Oh  what  a  great  thing 
is  it  to  have  such  a  friend,  who  invites  you  to  cast  your 
care  upon  him,  for  he  will  care  for  you.  And  then  the 
peace  of  God  shall  hereupon  keep  your  hearts  and  minds 
through  Christ  Jesus. 

6.  It  will  keep  you  quiet  in  reference  to  public  concern- 
ments. This  is  a  very  pitiable  case,  that  when  they  see 
things  run  counter  to  their  expectations,  their  aims,  their 
designs  and  inclinations,  they  are  full  of  anxiety,  full  of 
concern,  full  of  dread  and  fear.  They  know  not  what  will 
become  of  things.  Oh  what  a  heart-quieting  thought  is 
it,  that  all  is  in  the  hands  of  your  friend,  your  great  and 
wise  friend,  who  doeth  as  pleaselh  him  in  heaven  above, 
and  in  the  earth  beneath.  And  he  will  never  manage 
things  so,  as  that  his  true  friends  shull  at  last  have  any 
cause  to  complain.     And  then  consider, 

7.  That  all  will  be  well  for  ever  w  hen  y<ni  are  caught  up 
in  the  clouds  to  meet  your  Redeemer  in  the  air,  and  to  be 
for  ever  with  the  Lord.  That  being  his  declared  pleasure, 
that  he  will  have  all  his  friends  together  eternally  with  him 
in  one  societ}',  in  one  assembly,  made  up  of  an  innumer- 
able companv  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect.  That  they  that  have  lived  by  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
and  been  friends  of  God,  as  he  was,  may  sit  down  w^ith 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  his  kingdom,  and  there 
reside  for  £ver.     In  this  Scripture  we  are  told  that  "  Abra- 
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ham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righte- 
ousness." 

But  some  may  say,  What  is  that  to  me,  who  live  in  the 
world  so  many  ages  after  1  Why  the  Scriptures,  as  if  it 
were  on  purpose  to  obviate  any  such  thoughts,  tell  us, 
(particularly  the  apostle,  Rom.  iv.  latter  end,  where  he  had 
been  speaking  of  the  same  thing,)  Abraham  believing  God, 
and  its  being  imputed  to  him  for  righteouness,  it  was  not 
for  his  sake  that  this  was  written,  not  for  his  sake  alone, 
but  for  all  that  should  believe  with  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
■who  is  the  father  of  us  all,  i.  e.  as  believmg  under  the 
common  notion  of  believers.  Not  as  if  our  faith  were  to 
be  produced,  or  to  be  maintained,  by  any  influences  from 
him.  But  he  is  called  the  father  of  believers  upon  the 
same  account  upon  which  any  one  great  and  eminent  in  a 
profession,  is  said  to  be  the  facher  of  such,  to  wit,  a  great 
example,  as  Jabal  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  them  that  dwell 
in  tents,  and  Jubal  the  father  of  them  that  handle  the  harp 
and  organ.  What  was  said  concerning  Abraham  and  his 
faith,  and  his  friendship  with  God,  thereupon,  was  not 
written  for  him  alone,  but  for  us  too,  that  we  are  to  live  in 
the  same  faith  and  the  same  friendship  with  God  as  he  did. 

I  shall  shut  up  all,  by  way  of  direction  as  to  this,  with 
only  two  words  in  general.  You  think  it  a  very  desirable 
thiiig  (I  doubt  not  but  you  do)  to  be  in  this  state  of  friendship 
with  God.  Surely  every  one  among  us  must  say,  if  it  be  a 
desirable  thing  to  live  in  a  state  of  friendship  with  God,  who 
would  not  live  at  this  rate  everyday  in  a  state  of  friendship 
with  the  great  and  glorious  God  of  heaven  and  earth !  I 
shall  only  say  these  two  things  by  way  of  direction  in 
reference  hereto. 

1.  Give  yourselves  up  entirely  unto  this  friendship  with 
God  ;  and  do  it  with  solemnity:  so  great  a  thing  as  this, 
entering  into  friendship  with  God,  the  great  and  glorious 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  matter  speaks  itself  that  it 
ought  to  be  done  with  solemnity.  Make  a  solemn  business 
of  it;  apply  yourselves  purposely  to  him,  and  tell  him.  Lord, 
I  have  heard  thy  mind,  thy  pleasure,  thou  wouldst  have 
souls  that  have  wandered  from  thee,  and  been  alienated, _ 
come  into  thine  acquaintance  and  friendship.  The  Gospel 
under  which  I  live  hath  told  me  so ;  I  believe  thy  word ; 
I  come  now  to  offer  myself  up  unto  thee,  to  be  thy  recon- 
ciled one,  thy  devoted  one,  thy  servant,  thy  friend.  "  Thy 
servant,  thy  servant ;  O  Lord  thou  hast  broken  my  bonds," 
Psal.  cxvi.  16.  But  our  Saviour  would  have  us  know, 
that  the  notion  of  a  servant  is  not  to  exclude  that  of  a 
friend,  as  that  of  a  friend  is  not  to  exclude  the  notion  of  a 
servant,  but  onlj'  to  prevail  and  predominate  in  the  state. 
The  notion  of  friendship  is  in  the  Christian  state  to  be 
predominate,  and  to  be  the  principal  thing.  Tender  your- 
self to  God  accordingly.  We  hear  many  discourses  to  this 
purpose;  but  with  too  many  the  matter  comes  all  to  no- 
thing, because  we  never  make  a  solemn  business  of  it. 
The  entrance  into  such  a  state,  so  sacred  a  state,  if  it  were 
done  with  solemnity,  there  would  stand  a  remark  upon  it, 
I  have  engaged  myself  in  a  state  of  friendship  with  God,  I 
must  live  pursuantly  hereunto.  I  hope  you  will  think 
oi  this;  such  as  come  to  learn  how  you  might  live  in  a 
state  of  friendship  with  God.  Such  as  have  any  such 
design,  I  hope  will  think  of  this  another  time ;  i.  e.  that 
when  this  state  of  friendship  with  God  is  once  entered  into, 
we  must  give  ourselves  up  to  it.     And  then, 

2.  Mind  it  is  a  continued  course  ;  otherwise,  you  trifled 
at  first;  never  meant  sincerely,  never  meant  as  you  did 
pretend.  Mind,  I  say,  it  is  a  continued  course ;  And 
through  your  whole  course.  These  are  but  generals;  I 
have  mentioned  many  particulars,  at  former  times,  to  this 
purpose ;  that,  if  you  recollect  yourselves,  wou:d  be  of 
stated  use  to  you.  But  all  will  come  imder  this  general ; 
mind  this  often,  that  there  is  a  friendship  settled  between 
God  and  me;  I  must  in  all  things  hereupon  demean  my- 
self towards  him  as  a  friend;  that  is,  I  must  consult  him 
in  all,  resign  all  things  to  him,  cross  him  in  nothing ;  for 
friendship  between  him  and  us  carries  a  peculiarity  in  it. 
If  there  were  an  equality  between  him  and  me,  then  it  were 
something  as  between  human  friends,  it  may  be.  They 
may  be  equally  wise,  they  may  be  equall)'  great  or  equally 
mean  ;  equally  able  to  do  for  one  another.  But  this  is  not 
the  case^  here ;  this  is  not  like  common  friends,  as  I  for- 
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merly  showed  at  large  ;  and,  therefore,  there  must  be  a 
constant  reference  to  him  in  all  things.  We  are  in  all 
things  to  yield  to  him,  to  cross  him  in  nothing.  And  so, 
when  in  all  things  we  are  to  consult  him,  we  are  lo  take 
his  counsel  in  all,  and  to  stand  in  his  counsel.  Not  to  be 
self-willed,  not  to  say,  we  will  walk  in  the  way  of  our  own 
hearts,  whatsoever  becomes  of  our  friendship  with  him. 
You  nuist  always  be  true  to  him;  you  must  always  be- 
lieve him  true  to  you.  You  must  never  be  strange  to 
him :  always  be  free,  unreserved,  open-hearted.  You 
must  willingly  agree  to  it,  that  he  be  privy  to  all  your  af- 
fairs. He  will  be  so,  whether  you  will  or  no,  but  it  is 
that  to  which  your  hearts  should  consent,  and  in  which 
5'our  hearts  should  rejoice,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say.  Lord  ! 
I  know  I  can  hide  nothing  from  thee,  and  I  would  not  il 
I  could;  I  desire  all  things  ma}^  lay  open  between  me 
and  thee,  that  there  may  be  nothing  hid,  no  veil  drawn  be- 
tween thee  and  my  soul.  Search  me,  try  me,  look  into 
me.  It  is  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  this  friendship, 
to  know  that  he  can  behold  sincerity,  and  accept  it,  and 
reward  it,  and  delight  in  it.  And,  therefore,  you  must  re- 
solve never  to  break  off"  this  friendship,  but  look  upon  him 
as  your  inseparable  friend,  and  from  whom  you  are  never 
to  depart.  And  say  to  yourself,  this  God  shall  be  your 
God  ;  i.  e.  your  friend,  your  friendly  ruler,  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  shall  be  your  guide  even  unto  death.  So  that  you 
can  never  any  moment  of  your  lifesuffer  an  elongation  from 
him  that  he  should  be  far  off,  or  keep  long  from  you,  but 
presently  your  hearts  will  miss  him.  And  you  will  say. 
Oh  !  where  is  my  friend  1  I  will  seek  him,  pursue  after 
him,  as  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles  is  represented  to 
pursue  after  him  whom  her  soul  loved.  This  is  my  friend, 
where  is  he  1  where  is  hel  You  will  be  presently  upon 
inquiries,  if  he  have  hid  himself,  and  seem  to  have  with- 
drawn and  retired  from  you  ;  for  this  hath  been  the  state 
of  things  between  him  and  you  in  contracting  this  state 
of  friendship,  that  this  God  shall  be  your  God  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  your  guide  even  unto  death. 


SERMON  XXXVIII.* 

1  John  V.  I. 
l^'Tiosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God. 

The  subject  that  I  last  finished,  you  find  did  connect 
faith  and  friendship  with  God.  This  connects  faith  and 
sonship  to  God.  And  the  one  and  the  other  must  be  un- 
derstood (by  them  that  will  consider)  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  us  imaginable;  so  great  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  former  is  not  forgotten,  and  this  latter  will  not 
slightingly  and  negligently  be  attended  to. 

The  words  in  themselves  are  an  express  doctrinal  asser- 
tion, which  I  shall  not  need  therefore  to  vary  into  other 
terms;  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is 
born  of  God."  It  needs  only  to  be  explained  and  applied; 
for  the  explication  of  it,  that  you  cannot,  upon  the  first 
hearing  of  such  an  assertion  as  this,  but  think  very  neces- 
sary. For  it  may  seem  strange  to  unaccustomed  ears,  at 
least,  that  such  a  thing  as  this  should  be  aflirmed  so  general- 
ly, concerning  believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  that  every 
such  a  one  should  be  said  to  be  born  of  God.  How  amaz- 
ing a  sound  may  this  carry  with  it  to  many  who  do  less 
consider,  or  who  understand  less  what  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  is,  to  "believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,"  and  to  "be 
born  of  God  ;"  the  latter  of  these  doth  indeed,  at  the  very 
first  hearing,  appear  a  very  great  thing — be  born  of  God ! 
It  might  even  swallow  up  a  man's  soul  to  think  of  such  a 
thing  as  this,  affirmed,  of  such  worms  as  we  are.  We,  that 
might  "  say  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  our  father,  and  to  cor- 
ruption. Thou  art  our  sister  and  mother ;"  to  .speak  ot 
such  creatures  as  we,  as  of  a  divine  offspring  and  heaven- 
ly progeny,  as  of  persons  born  of  God ;  how  wonderful 
and  transporting  may  it  be  to  us  ! 

But  that  only  which  can  make  such  an  assertion  as  this 
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seem  strange  is,  that  while  this  is  apprehended  (as  it  is  to 
be  really  and  truly)  a  very  great  thing;  for  the  most  part, 
such  believing  is  reckoned  a^very  little  thin?.  It  may,  in- 
deed, seem  a  great  thing  to  be  a  son  of  God,  one  born  of 
God ;  but  the  name  of  believing  is  become  so  cheap 
amongst  us,  and  carries  so  little  and  so  diminished  a  sound 
with  it,  that  we  are  too  generally  tempted  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  slight,  and  small,  and  trivial  matter.  But  when  these 
terms  come  to  be  opened  and  understood,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  such  a  near  affinity  between  these  two  things, 
being  "born  of  God,"  and  "believing  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ ;"  that  the  one  will  be  easily  understood  not  to  have 
any  place  at  all  where  the  other  hath  no  place ;  that  they 
can  never  be  apart,  but  wheresoever  the  one  is  the  other 
must  be  too. 

Our  business  therefore  in  the  explication  must  be  to  do 
these  two  things ;  first,  to  consider  the  parts  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  and  then,  secondly,  to  show  their  necessary  con- 
nexion with  one  another. 

I.  We  are  to  open  the  parts  of  this  assertion  severally, 
which  you  see  are  these  two,  concerning  Christ  and  a 
divine  birth;  "  believing  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  and  be- 
ing "  born  of  God."     And, 

1.  For  the  former  of  these,  what  the  import  is  of  "  be- 
lieving that  Jesus  is  the  Christ."  And  as  touching  that, 
there  are  again,  more  particularly,  two  things  to  be  stated. 
First,  the  thing  to  be  believed,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ; 
and,  secondly,  the  believing  of  this. 

(I.)  The  thing  to  be  believed,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 
I  pray  you  attend  to  it.  Much  of  the  greatness  of  this 
thing,  which  is  our  present  subject,  to  wit,  faith  concern- 
ing him,  depends  upon  a  right  understanding  what  it  is 
that  must  be  the  object  of  this  faith,  and  which  is  stated  as 
the  object  of  it  here.  The  thing  to  be  believed  is,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ.  It  concerns  us  greatly  to  understand 
this  aright.  It  is  not  a  trivial  matter  that  is  here  repre- 
sented to  us  as  the  object  of  our  faith,  or  the  thing  we  are 
to  believe.  And  that  we  m:iy  more  distinctly  apprehend 
it,  we  are  yet  to  go  lower,  and  to  consider,  tirst,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  affirmation  unto  which  we  are  to  yield  our  as- 
sent, and  give  up  our  faith,  which  is  represented  to  us  only 
under  one  single  term,  Jesus;  and  then,  secondly,  what 
we  are  to  believe  of  this  subject,  that  he  is  the  Christ. 

[1.]  The  very  subject  itself  must  be  truly  stated  ;  we 
must  in  our  own  thoughts  determine  of  the  person  here 
spoken  of,  and  concerning  whom  this  affirmation  is  pro- 
nounced, otherwise  we  do  nothing.  Why,  who  is  this 
Jesus  of  whom  we  are  to  beli°ve  that  he  is  the  Christ  1 
Take  we  heed  that  our  thoughts  do  not  wander  here ;  for 
that  would  be  iatal  if  they  should,  if  they  should  wander 
to  another  subject.  This,  which  is  so  peculiarly  said  con- 
cerning him,  must  be  understood  exclusively  of  any  one 
else  ;  it  is  not  spoken  of  any  other,  nor  to  be  thought  of  any 
other.  That  there  should  be  here  an  error  perso7ia,  a  mistake 
concerning  the  person  spoken  of,  it  may  prove  a  most  de- 
structive error.  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look  we 
for  another!"  This  is  the  question  which  John  directs  his 
disciples  to  put  to  Christ  for  their  information,  not  for  his 
own,  that  he  might  gain  them  an  opportunity  of  being  con- 
vinced and  satisfied  in  the  great  and  important  question  of 
that  age  ;  which  yet  could  not  be  of  greater  importance  to 
that  age  than  it  is  to  our  own,  nor  of  greater  to  John's  disci- 
ples than  it  is  to  every  one  of  us :  and  we  see  what  our  Lord 
saith  to  it,  "  Tell  John  what  you  hear  and  see  ;"  such  and 
such  wonders  are  wrought  and  done.  And  he  adds  in  the 
close  of  all,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  isnotoflTended  in  me  ;"  which 
words  would  carry  a  kind  and  benign  import  with  them 
beyond  all  that  can  be  expressed.  But  they  carry  withal 
an  intimated  menace,  as  any  one  may  apprehend — "  Blessed 
is  he  that  is  not  otfended  in  me  ;"  a.s  if  he  should  have 
said.  Such  a  one  hatha  merciful  and  wonderful  deliverance, 
"  he  that  is  not  ofl^ended  in  me."  But  it  is  also  as  if  he 
nad  said.  Wo  be  to  him  that  is  ;  when  so  clear  a  light 
shines  concerning  me,  and  when  there  is  .so  bright  and  so 
express  a  discovery  ;  blessed  is  he  that  doth  not  stumble, 
blessed  is  he  that  doth  not  mistake,  that  doth  not  take  one 
for  another.  The  intimation  is  plain,  nothing  but  wrath 
and  vengeance  and  wo  must  hang  over  the  guilty  heads 
of  them  that  do  take  one  for  another  in  such  a  case ;  and 
when  the  light  that  shines  is  so  clear,  so  as  that  none  can 


be  guilty  of  a  mistake,  but  it  must  be  a  ■wilful  mistake  if 
any  should  take  another  for  me. 

And  you  see  how  this  one  person  is  notified  here,  only 
by  the  name  Jesus,  as  the  subject  of  the  affirmation,  the 
Saviour.  A  name  that  signifies  the  aptitude  of  the  person 
unto  the  office  that  he  was  to  bear  and  manage.  You 
know  it  was  foretold  and  directed  by  the  immediate  coun- 
sel of  Heaven,  that  he  should  be  called  Jesus  ;  "  And  she 
shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name 
JESUS  ;  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  .sins," 
Matt.  i.  21.  It  was  a  rivalling  of  the  hero  of  the  world, 
who  did  afl^ect  such  titles,  and  even  that  very  title,  which 
the  pagans  did  therefore  bestow  sometimes  upon  their  gods, 
and  sometimes  upon  their  kings,  to  wit.  Saviour;  the 
usual  name  among  them  of  Jupiter,  and  with  which  some 
of  their  great  princes  did  dignify  themselves,  and  alTecied 
to  be  dignified  by,  as  particularly  Demetrius  Soter.  This 
was  an  affectation  among  the  great  ones  of  the  world  to 
claim  this  very  name.  Well,  our  Lord  will  be  known  to 
be  the  Jesus.  This  name  is  his,  appropriated  to  him,  to 
signify  to  persons  one  that  is  to  save  as  no  other  could, 
that  was  to  be  so  eminent  and  so  glorious  a  Saviour;  that 
person  distinguished  from  others  by  the  specifying  circum- 
stances (or  the  individuating  circumstances  rather)  that  did 
attend  him.  That  Jesus  who  was  born  at  Bethlehem, 
and  lived  at  Nazareth,  and  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem, 
commonly  known  there  by  this  name,  the  name  Jesus.  It 
is  of  him  peculiarly  and  alone  that  this  is  said,  he  is  the 
Chri.st. 

[2.]  And  that  is  the  thing  that  is  to  be  believed  con- 
cerning him,  that  he  is  the  Christ.  The  former  was  the 
personal  name,  this  the  name  of  office,  and  speaks  of  the 
person  as  invested  with  his  office,  or  affirms  that  investi- 
ture concerning  his  office  that  he  is  invested  therewith. 
This  indeed  is  variously  expressed,  that  is  the  attribute 
given  to  the  subject  under  this  latter  name.  Sometimes 
fhe  .same  thing  is  said  concerning  the  believing  this  Jesus 
to  be  the  Son  of  God;  that  doth  equally  entitle  to  the 
same  great  privilege,  and  brings  a  man  into  the  same  safe 
state,  implies  the  same  change  and  transformation  upon 
his  soul,  as  you  see  in  the  foregoing  chapter  of  this  epistle 
at  the  15th  verse,  "Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God."  Some- 
times the  meai.ing  and  import  of  this  expression,  "is  the 
Christ,"  is  signified  by  that  conjunction  with  the  other, 
both  conjoined,  that  is,  that  he  is  the  Christ,  and  that  he  is 
the  Son  of  God.  When  our  Lord  demands  of  Peter, 
"  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  1"  (Matt.  xvi.  15.)  the  various 
opinions  are  given,  some  saying  he  was  Elias,  some  say- 
ing some  other  of  the  prophets.  Well,  but  what  say  you, 
Peter,  and  the  rest,  that  I  ami  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  livins:  God,"  saith  Peter.  So  you  have  both 
conjoined  in  reference  to  the  saine  person,  as  in  John  xx. 
31.  "  These  things  are  written,  tiiat  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing 
ye  might  have  life  through  his  name."  These  passages 
plainly  intimate  to  us  thus  much,  that  to  affirm  that  Jesus 
is  the  "Christ,  and  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  comes  all  to 
one,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  To  say  concerning  this 
person  believingly  that  he  is  the  Christ,  or  that  he  is  the 
Son  of  God,  there  is  an  equivalency  in  the  one  of  these  to 
the  other.  Sometimes  a  third  expression,  of  equal  import 
to  either  of  the  others,  or  both  the  others,  is  used  ;  "  No 
man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  A  strange  saying  too,  as  this  of  the  text  seems 
to  be,  1  Cor.  ii.  3.  there  "  Lord"  is  the  name  of  the  office 
too ;  the  usual  style  by  which  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  some  places  of  the  Old  too;  "The 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord.  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until 
I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,"  Psal.  ex.  1.  It  only 
imports  that  universal  and  sovereign  dominion  that  did 
belong  to  the  mediatorial  office,  the  thing  signified  by  the 
name  of  Christ.  "He  is  Lord  of  all,"  Acts  x.  36.  A 
thing  that  seems  slid  in  by  the  apostle  in  the  stream  and 
current  of  his  discourse  ;  "  he  is  Lord  of  all,"  saith  he,  in 
a  parenthesis ;  and  so  he  goes  on,  dropping  that  by  the 
way  ;  and  no  man  can  say  that  he  is  so  "  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  to  wit,  with  a  correspondent  disposition  of  soul 
internally,  vitally,  and  practically  acknowledging  him,  and 
subjecting  his  soul  to  him  as  Lord  of  all,  as  the  Lord, 
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he  into  whose  hands  all  power  is  put  both  in  heaven  and 
earth. 

But  when  this  is  said,  "  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  and 
this  again  is  used  as  an  equivalent  expression,  "  that  he  is 
the  Son  of  God,"  or,  "he  is  Lord  of  all,"  this  only  repre- 
sents and  gives  us  an  intimation  of  the  stale  of  the  case  at 
that  time.  He  appearing  now  in  the  fulness  of  time  upon 
the  stageof  this  world,  various  opinions  there  were  of  him, 
some  mistaken  ones,  some  very  malicious  ones,  and  some 
that  were  right  and  true;  this  begat  a  great  controversy; 
it  was  the  question  of  the  time,  and  the  determination  of 
it  the  right  way  called  the  present  truth ;  to  wit,  the  great 
question  concerning  this  Jesus,  who,  and  what  he  wa-s; 
"  I  speak  these  things,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  though  you 
know  and  are  established  in  the  present  truth."  The  main 
dispute  lay  between  them  on  the  one  hand,  who  believed 
him  to  be  the  Christ,  or  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  them  on  the 
other  hand,  who  apprehended  him  to  be  a  deceiver,  an  im- 
postor and  blasphemer,  for  saying  truly  who  and  what  he 
was.  This  was  the  true  state  of  the  question,  he  giving 
out  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  calling  the  great  God 
upon  all  occasions.  Father — "  My  Father"  hath  directed 
me  to  do  so  and  so,  and  to  say  so  and  so:  he  giving  this 
out  concerning  himself,  that  he  "  camedown  from  heaven," 
that  he  was  "  the  Son  of  God,"  in  a  most  peculiar  and  ap- 
propriate sense  ;  and  reporting  concerning  himself  too, 
(which  was  of  most  absolute  necessity  unto  the  end  and 
design  of  his  coming,)  that  he  might  bear  the  otBce  of  Christ 
and  the  Messiah,  and  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  the 
determining  the  one  of  these  on  his  part  would  determine 
and  conclude  the  other.  Whereas  he  did  upon  all  occa- 
sions intimate  that  he  was  the  very  person  that  should 
come,  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  and  also  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God.  If  it  were  true  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
it  was  impossible  that  could  be  false  that  he  was  the  Mes- 
siah, that  he  was  the  Christ.  For  no  one  could  imagine 
that  the  Son  of  God  should  bring  down  a  lie  from  heaven 
and  ditTuse  it  among  men  :  therefore  to  say  he  was  the 
Son  of  God,  was  to  say  he  was  the  Christ  too;  that  is,  it 
plainly  implied  that  whereas  he  said  both,  it  was  impossi- 
ble he  could  be  the  author  unto  men  of  a  false  atfirmation 
concerning  himself:  and  therefore,  if  he  were  the  Son  of 
God,  he  in  whom  the  Divine  nature  was  in  conjunction 
with  the  human,  in  whom  the  glory  of  God  shone  so  as  to 
characterize  him  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  (John  i. 
14.)  if  it  were  so  avowing  himself  to  be  the  Christ,  the 
Messiah  that  was  to  come,  that  had  been  so  long  expected, 
even  at  that  very  time,  he  must  truly  and  really  be  so. 
And  so  there  was  no  medium  between  these  two,  his  being 
the  Son  of  God,  and  his  being  a  deceiver  and  impostor; 
no  medium,  for  if  he  was  not  the  one,  he  was  the  other; 
if  he  was  not  the  Son  of  God,  he  must  deceive  in  saying 
he  was  the  Christ.  But  he  being  the  Son  of  God,  that 
being  sufficiently  evinced,  or  evident  that  he  was  so,  must 
give  sufficient  credit  to  this  affirmation  concerning  himself, 
that  he  was  also  the  Christ,  he  that  was  to  come,  so  as 
that  there  was  not  another  to  be  looked  for. 

Now  what  this  Christ  signifies,  and  what  the  affirming 
this  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  must  import,  have  been  hinted 
to  you  already.  But  it  is  to  be  more  distinctly  considered. 
It  is  (as  you  have  heard)  a  name  of  office,  as  the  other  is 
a  personal  name.  And  tliis  word  signifies  his  unction  to 
that  office;  so  Messiah  signifies,  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  Xoirj?  in  the  Greek,  an  anointed  person,  and  the  im- 
port of  that  must  be  collected  from  the  known  usage  of  this 
and  of  former  ages,  and  the  continued  usage  of  the  same 
thing,  even  to  this  day,  in  all  successive  ages  since ;  that 
is  to  invest  and  inaugurate  persons  into  high  and  great 
offices  by  unction  or  anointing.  And  two  things,  as  to  this 
person,  this  unction  must  signify,  when  it  is  said  he  was 
anointed  above  his  fellows  with  joy  and  gladness,  to  wit, 
wiih  triumph,  (as  high  triumphs  have  been  always  used  to 
attend  the  inauguration  or  coronation  of  princes,)  two 
things  as  lo  him  this  unction  must  signify:  1.  Authoriza- 
tion, and,  2.  (Qualification.  The  former  of  these  is  rela- 
tive, and  the  latter  real. 

First,  Authorization  ;  the  conveying  to  him  all  the  au- 
thority belonging  to  the  high  office  of  Mediator.  He  is  the 
person  authorized,  (as  the  inauguration  of  princes  signifies 
that,)  either  conferring  or  acknowledging  the  high  author- 


ity in  them  belonging  to  their  high  office.  Him  hath  God 
the  Father  sealed.  He  carries  the  signature,  the  character 
of  the  great  God  upon  him,  a^  his  anointed  one,  his  sealed 
one,  marked  out  fur  the  great  work  and  office  which  he  was 
to  sustain  and  bear.     But, 

Secondly,  It  signifies  qualification  too.  A  real  endow- 
ment, as  well  as  that  relative  one.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me,"  Isaiah  Ixi.  1. 
It  signifies  that  mighty  plenitude  of  the  Spirit  which  de- 
scended and  flowed  down  upon  him,  whereby  whatsoever 
was  requisite  to  the  faithful  and  successful  discharge  of 
the  work  and  business  which  was  conferred  upon  the  man 
Christ,  the  Divine  nature  being  so  intimately  united  with 
the  human,  it  signified  that  all  the  fulness  of  Godhead  did 
come  to  inhabit  this  man,  and  so  to  suit  him  every  way 
for  the  great  afl^airs  of  that  high  and  important  office  into 
which  he  was  now  put. 

And  this  was  the  thing  to  be  believed  in  opposition  to 
the  opposers  of  that  time,  and  of  all  after-times;  who  were 
of  two  sorts  then  as  they  have  been  continually  since,  to 
wit,  pagans  and  Jews:  the  former  whereof  did  disbelieve 
that  there  needed  to  be  any  Messiah  at  all ;  and  the  latter 
disbelieved  that  this  was  he.  The  former  could  have  no 
apprehension  that  there  was  any  need  of  a  Messiah  or  a 
Christ  at  all.  That  was  the  case  of  the  pagan  world  ;  and 
much  less  could  they  believe  that  this  Christ  should  ever 
need  to  be  crucified :  and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  him, 
and  especially  of  his  cross,  was  to  the  wise  pagans  foolish- 
ness. What  needs  any  such  transaction  between  God  and 
men  in  such  a  way  as  this,  that  there  were  comedown  one 
from  heaven  into  this  world,  to  die  upon  earth  a  sacrifice 
to  the  justice  of  Heaven  1  Who  can  imagine  such  a  thing 
as  this,  say  the  wiser  pagans.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
Christ  at  all,  say  they. 

The  Jews,  they  were  taught  long  before  to  apprehend 
and  believe  there  was  need  of  a  Christ;  though  they  mis- 
took much  here  what  he  was  to  do,  and  what  the  business 
of  his  office  and  coming  was ;  but  yet  they  had  that  Gospel 
among  them,  under  veils  and  shadows  and  typical  repre- 
sentations, which  did  only  hold  forth  to  them  what  was  the 
business  and  errand  upon  which  Christ  came  into  the  world. 
All  their  sacrifices  taught  them,  and  no  doubt  to  whom  an 
understanding  was  given,  as  this  apostle's  expression  after- 
wards is  in  this  same  chapter,  "  They  who  had  the  given 
understanding  to  know  him  that  is  true,"  verse  20.  they 
did  understand  that  the  sacrifices  under  their  law,  and 
offered  according  to  the  direction  of  it,  must  terminate  in 
one  greater  sacrifice.  They  had  that  volume  in  their  hands 
concerning  which  it  is  said,  Ps.  xl.  6,  7.  "  In  the  volume 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  that  when  sacrifices  and 
offerings  will  not  serve  the  turn,  (that  is,  of  mean,  abject, 
brute  creatures,)  I  must  come  after  all  to  do  thy  will,  O 
God."  That  is  to  be  performed  and  done  by  me  which 
those  sacrifices  were  useless  and  insignificant  for  ;  no  other 
way  useful  but  as  they  did  point  out  me,  who  was  to 
come,  as  the  substance  and  fulness  and  accomplishment 
of  them  all.  It  was  a  thing  generally  taught,  (whether  it 
were  understood  or  no  among  the  Jews,)  that  there  was  to 
be  a  Christ,  a  Messiah,  an  everlasting  high  priest,  as  his 
office  is  sometimes  dignified  by  that  title,  more  eminently 
and  principally  in  Psalm  ex.  "  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever 
after  the  older  of  Melchizcdek."  This  the  Jews  found  in 
the  sacred  records  which  they  had  among  them,  andin  their 
hands.  But  yet  when  he  came,  they  did  not  think  this 
w^as  he.  And  so  as  that  was  a  question  between  the  pagans 
and  Christians,  whether  there  ought  to  be  any  Christ  or 
no,  so  it  was  a  question  of  equal  importance  between  them 
and  the  Jews,  whether  this  were  the  person.  And  therefore 
that  he  doth  with  so  much  authority  and  severity  charge 
upon  those  that  he  conversed  among  in  the  days  of  his 
flesh.  If  you  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  you  sha-U  die  in  your 
sins.  It  is  not  believing  an  indefinite  Christ  or  Messiah 
to  come,  that  will  serve  the  titrn  now,  now  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  notification  of  the  person;  but  now  you  are  not 
only  to  believe  that  there  is  a  Messiah  to  come,  but  now 
if  you  do  not  believe  that  I  am  he,  you  are  lost  creatures, 
you  die  under  the  unatoned  guilt  of  all  your  other  sins,  and 
under  the  superadded  guilt  of  this  sin,  not  believing  the 
revelation  that  is  made  by  the  great  God  of  this  his  Christ, 
when  it  was  made  with  so  much  clearness  that  it  was  im- 
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possible  any  discover}'  could  have  carried  more  convic- 
tive  evidence  with  it  than  that  did.  This  now  was  the 
thing  to  be  believed  concerning  this  Jesus.  But  then,  you 
will  say, 

(2.)  What  doth  the  believing  of  this  import!  What  is 
it  to  believe  it,  so  as  to  give  a  ground  for  this  affirmation 
concerning  the  belief  of  it,  that  he  is  boin  of  God  1  Why, 
for  this  it  is  plain,  in  the 

First  place,  this  believing  that  Jesus  is  Christ  must  carry 
with  it  an  understanding  and  a  judicious  assent  of  tli« 
truth  of  the  affirmation  that  so  he  is ;  that  he  is  indeed 
the  Christ.  An  understanding  and  judicious  assent :  it 
cannot  be  less.  Faith  concerning  this  so  important  a  thing 
is  not  the  act  of  a  fool,  it  must  be  an  act  suitable  to  an 
intelligent,  apprehensive  mind ;  and  therefore  if  this  be 
not  assented  to  with  the  understanding  and  judgment,  it  is 
as  if  it  were  not  assented  to  at  all.  To  assent  to  this,  un- 
derstandingly  and  with  judgment,  is  to  apprehend  some 
valid  and  sufficient  ground  upon  which  it  is  to  be  assented 
to.  I  pray  consider  this  well ;  ungrounded  faith  is  no 
faith :  if  there  be  never  so  clear  and  demonstrative  ground 
upon  which  this  truth  is  in  itself  founded,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ ;  if  it  be  not  at  all  apprehended  by  me,  if  I  believe 
this  at  random,  if  men  will  call  that  believing  when  I  be- 
lieve and  I  cannot  tell  why,  and  I  care  not  why,  I  believe 
as  a  matter  of  common  hearsay  or  of  uncertain  report,  I 
take  it  up  from  the  people  amongst  whom  I  live.  Such  an 
ungrounded  faith  as  this  is  a  nullity,  a  perfect  nullity,  it 
goes  for  nothing;  it  is  not  believing,  it  is  but  a  hovering, 
fluttering  opination,  a  vague  opinion  only  I  met  with  by 
chance,  a  thing  that  falls  in  my  way ;  my  religion,  as  I 
am  a  Christian,  is  to  me  a  casualty.  I  am  a  Christian,  but 
upon  the  same  terms  upon  which  they  who  live  in  the  same 
country  are  Mahometans ;  and  of  the  Jews,  where  they 
are  of  the  Jewish  faith,  or  infidelity  rather.  And  this  is 
all  that  the  most  have  to  say  for  their  being  Christians  : 
that  religion  which  was  the  religion  of  my  forefathers, 
which  is  the  religion  of  the  country  where  I  live,  which  is 
the  religion  established  by  law,  which  is  the  religion  that 
most  suits  my  external  conveniences  to  profess.  I  could 
not  commodiously  (it  may  be  not  safely)  live  in  the  coun- 
try where  I  live,  save  on  this  profession,  and  not  continu- 
ing this  profession.  That  which  is  the  ground  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  most  that  go  under  the  name  of  Christians,  is 
but  just  the  same,  mutatis  mutandis,  that  is  the  ground  of 
their  faith  and  religion  who  inhabit  the  pagan  world,  in 
all  the  most  dark  and  dismal  quarters  of  it ;  they  take 
their  faith  the  same  way.  The  Mahomedans,  though  less 
gross  pagans,  take  up  their  faith  the  same  way.  And  so 
have  the  Jews  done  their  faiih  the  same  way  ever  since 
Judaism  came  to  be  opposed  to  Christianity :  therefore 
there  must  be  some  great  flaw  in  this  matter. 

Most  certain  it  is,  that  such  grounds  as  do  equally  serve 
to  infer  falsehood  and  truth  must  be  in  themselves  false. 
From  truth  nothing  but  truth  can  follow ;  but  from  false- 
hood sometimes  that  which  is  true,  and  sometimes  that 
■which  is  false  (as  circumstances  may  be  varied)  will  fol- 
low. And  it  is  plain,  that  from  this  ground  a  falsehood 
doth  follow  many  times  and  often,  yea  oftener  than  truth. 
To  wit,  when  the  ground  is  that  my  religion  is  descended 
from  my  ancestors,  it  is  the  religion  of  the  country  where 
I  live,  it  is  established  by  law,  it  makes  for  m}^  convenien- 
cy  to  be  of  this  religion,  it  would  be  a  great  prejudice  or 
reproach  to  me  not  to  be  of  it,  or  profess  the  contrary. 
These  grounds  will  as  well  infer  a  falsehood,  as  they  hap- 
pen to  do  truth  in  the  present  case,  because  they  are  com- 
mon grounds  upon  which  all  the  mistaken  and  false  reli- 
gions in  the  world  are  equally  founded  as  well  as  the  true. 

But  then  if  the  matter  be  so,  see  what  you  are  to  account 
or  reckon  concerning  such  an  ungrounded  faith,  be  the 
matter  of  it  what  it  will;  if  the  grounds  of  it  be  false  and 
wrong  it  is  vain  faith,  as  it  is  intimated  by  the  apostle,  1 
Cor.  XV.  1,  2.  "  I  declare  unto  you  the  Gospel  which  ye 
have  believed,  which  you  have  received,  which  hath  been 
preached  to  you,  and  wherein  yon  stand,  and  bv  which  also 
you  shall  be  saved,  if  you  keep  in  the  wav  that  I  have 
preached  unto  you,  unless  )'ou  have  believed  in  vain."  The 
Greek  word  there  used  signifies  sometimes  tcmcre  ;  some- 
times/rMsira ;  when  it  signifies  the  former,  it  is  believed 
without  ground  ;  when  it  signifies  the  latter,  it  is  believing 
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without  effect.  Both  ways  faith  may  be  vain.  When  I 
believe  a  thing  without  any  ground,  or  without  any  pro- 
portionate ground,  that  is,  I  believe  a  divine  truth,  but  with 
no  divine  faith,  or  not  relying  in  my  belief  upon  a  divine 
testimony,  which  is  the  thing  that  specifically  distingui.sheth 
divine  faith  from  human  faith.  The  faith  is  as  the  ground 
of  it  is.  If  my  faith  rest  upon  a  human  testimony,  it  is 
a  human  faith ;  if  it  rest  upon  a  divine  ground,  then  it  is 
a  divine  faith,  and  the  efficacy  of  it  is  proportionable  to 
the  ground  of  it.  Do  but  observe  that,  1  Thess.  ii.  13.  the 
apostle  gives  thanks  for  those  Thessalonians,  "  that  they 
received  the  Gospel  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  as  it  is 
indeed  the  word  of  God,  which  efl^ectually  works  in  them 
that  believe.''  We  can  never  believe  aright  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  but  as  taking  it  upon  the  authorit)'  of  a  divine 
testimony.  "  He  that  believeth  not  hath  made  God  a  liar, 
because  he  believeth  not  the  record  he  hath  given  of  his 
Son."  Why  do  I  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ!  because 
the  eternal  God  hath  given  his  testimony  concerning  him 
that  so  he  is.  This  never  enters  into  the  minds  of  the  most. 
They  never  consider  who  testifies  this ;  only  this  is  a  com- 
mon opinion,  and  they  have  happened  upon  it.  But  a  tes- 
timony from  heaven  concerning  him,  hath  averred  and 
affirmed  him  to  be  the  Christ,  is  that  which  must  take  hold 
of  men's  souls,  and  come  with  power  upon  them,  if  ever 
they  do  in  truth  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  A  man's 
believing  comes  all  to  nothing  without  this,  that  there  is  a 
divine  testimony.  But  how  such  a  divine  testimony  is  to 
be  evidenced  to  be  divine,  or  may  appear  to  be  so,  will  be 
matter  of  after-consideration,  as  that  also  will,  what  lo 
imported  in  being  horn  of  God.  Such  a  faith  as  the  Gos- 
pel requires,  and  challenges  to  tliis  truth,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  it  carries  that  mighty  and  marvellous  power  along 
with  it  as  to  transform  a  man's  soul,  to  make  him  a  new 
man.  Any  man  that  pretends  to  this  faith,  he  is  but  just 
as  he  was  before  ;  the  same  man  that  he  was,  as  vain,  as 
earthly,  as  carnal,  as  strange  to  God,  he  lives  at  the  same 
rate  of  ungodliness  that  formerly  he  did,  or  that  other  men 
actually  do  ;  for  this  man  to  pretend  he  believes  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  it  is  a  pretence  that  carries  its  own  confuta- 
tion and  shame  in  it. 

He  that  understandingly  believes  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ, 
to  wit,  that  understands  why  he  believes  it,  and  what  this 
Christ  was  appointed  for,  to  reconcile,  to  reduce  us,  and 
bring  us  back  to  God,  to  entitle  to  the  divine  favour,  and 
to  engage  us  in  the  divine  communion ;  such  a  man  as 
doth  in  good  earnest  believe  this,  is  quite  another  man,  as 
if  he  were  but  new  born.  Here  is  a  creature  produced  that 
was  not  before  ;  it  is  as  if  you  were  newly  come  into  the 
world,  and  into  being.  If  you  do  sincerely  and  truly  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  it  is  a  thing  that  speaks  you 
just  new  born  ;  that  is,  you  are  born  quite  another  creature ; 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  further  to  show.  "  Old  things 
are  done  away,  and  all  things  are  become  new."  This 
faith  cannot  be  unaccompanied  with  such  an  impression 
on  the  soul,  that  makes  a  man  a  godlike  creature  in  com- 
parison to  what  he  was  before;  for  every  one  that  is  born 
of  God  is  like  God  by  that  very  birth. "  It  is  true,  that  a 
thing  may  be  made  by  another  that  is  not  like  him,  but 
what  one  begets  or  is  born  of  him  that  hath  the  same  na- 
ture, that  bears  his  natural  image  ;  it  is  a  creature  new- 
produced,  that  intimates  God,  that  resembles  God,  in  whom 
this  faith  obtains  concerning  Jesus  that  he  is  the  Christ. 

I  have  chosen  to  insist  upon  this  subject  upon  that  ac- 
count, and  with  this  design,  (as  many  things  have  been 
spoken  of  the  same  import,  and  upon  the  same  design  from 
time  to  time,)  that  w^e  may  not  impose  upon  ourselves,  and 
be  cheated  by  the  name  of  faith  instead  of  the  thing.  Will 
the  shadow  of  faith  save  a  man  1  Will  it  save  a  man  to  be 
called  a  believer,  and  to  be  no  such  thing!  That  faith  that 
terminates  upon  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  which  will  save  a  man, 
must  so  transform  him  too,  so  as  that  he  may  truly  admit 
to  have  it  said  of  him,  this  is  a  man  born  of  God.  I  see 
his  faitb  makes  him  quite  anew  man  throughout ;  for  he 
was  a  stranger  to  God.  an  enerav  to  God,  lived  in  all  man- 
ner of  ungodliness:  butO!  what  a  change  is  wrought! 
Now  he  resembles  God,  now  he  doth  like  Gkid ;  he  makes 
it  his  business  to  do  good  ;  the  divine  excellencies  shine 
in  him,  and  are  conspicuous  wheresoever  he  goes,  and  in 
whatsoever  he  does.     To  talk  of  one  believing  Jesus  to  be 
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tire  Christ,  who  doth  not  appear  to  be  born  of  God,  doth 
not  appear  to  be  of  a  heavenly  descent  or  birth,  you  may 
as  well  say  such  a  one  is  a  star,  or  an  angel,  as  a  believer. 
A  believer,  and  one  born  of  God,  are  expressions  that  do 
signify  alternately  one  another  as  broad  as  long;  so  that 
every  believer  is  born  of  God,  and  that  every  one  that  is 
born  of  God  is  a  believer. 


SERMON  XXXIX. 


I  John  V.  1. 

Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God. 

I  HAVE  spoken  to  the  general  ground  of  this  believing 
Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  to  wit,  upon  that  testimony  which 
God  hath  given  concerning  him,  that  so  he  is. 

But  then  there  are  many  subservient  grounds  which 
Iiave  that  use  to  notify  us  to  the  divinity  of  this  revelation, 
ur  of  this  record ;  or  whereupon  we  have  reason  to  judge 
the  testimony  divine.     And  they  are  such  as  these  : 

[1.]  The  many  prophecies  that  went  before  of  him.  The 
lestimony  of  Jesus  is  the  Spirit  of  prophecy.  Rev.  xix.  10. 
God  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets  (as  if  all  had 
!'ut  one  mouth)  concerning  his  Christ ;  so  conscient  and 
agreeing  was  their  testimony,  though  in  several  successive 
;iges.  "  Of  him  bear  all  the  prophets  witness,"  Acts  x.  43. 
"  And  which  of  the  prophets  have  not  your  fathers  perse- 
cuted? And  they  have  slain  them  which  showed  before  of 
the  coming  of  the  Just  One;"  as  dying  Stephen  speaks, 
Acts  vii.  52.  It  would  be  a  long  business,  and  (1  hope) 
among  you  not  necessary,  to  recite  all  the  prophecies,  more 
ancient  and  more  late,  which  were  in  the  several  ages  given 
concerning  Christ  before  he  came.  He  refers  himself  to 
all  the  Scriptures  that  were  then  in  his  time  extant,  to  wit, 
:hase  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  those  particularly  of 
Moses.  "Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  to 
have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  that  testify  of  me," 
.John  V.  39.  He  must  refer  there  principally  to  the  pro- 
;. helical  writings  contained  in  those  writings.  And  he  after- 
wards runs  back  as  high  as  Moses,  the  penman  of  the  first 
acred  writings.  Moses  (saith  he)  wrote  of  me,  verse  4G. 
But  if  ye  will  not  believe  Moses'  writings,  how  will  you 
lielieve  my  words  1  Great  prophecies  there  were  concern- 
ing him,  even  in  the  writings  of  Moses  ;  and  he  wrote  of 
times  far  back,  even  from  the  beginning,  for  he  spake  of 
:2000  years  and  upwards,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
i.ireak  the  serpent's  head  ;  a  plain  prophecy  concerning  this 
same  Jesus,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  Christ.  That  the 
sceptre  should  not  depart  from  Judah  till  Shiloh  should 
come;  and  that  to  him  the  gathering  of  the  people  should 
be.  And  how  many  express  prophecies  do  you  find  con- 
cerning him  afterwards  in  the  books  of  the  Psalmists. 
■■  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  1"  The  most  express  quota- 
!  ion  that  we  have  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  we  have 
nny  where  in  the  New,  as  to  what  afterwards  follows  in 
that  Psalm,  the  apostle,  Acts  xiii.  quotes  particularly  the 
second  Psalm,  saying,  concerning  this  his  Christ,  against 
^vhom  the  heathen  did  rage,  even  as  they  did  against  the 
Father  ;  "  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  hav^e  I  begotten  thee. 
I  have  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  Ask  of 
lae,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance, 
;ind  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession." 
The  things  that  were  said  of  him  after  he  did  come,  to 
wit,  that  he  was  Lord  of  all.  This  was  predicted  and 
foretold  concerning  him  so  long  before,  that  the  heathen, 
and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  should  lie  within  the  com- 
pass of  his  vast  territory  and  dominion.  Too  great  indeed 
t!)  be  called  a  territory  :  for  all  power  was  given  him  in 
iieaven  and  in  earth.  He  is  Lord  of  all.  It  would  be 
(  udless  to  recite  all  the  passages  to  you  which  have  this 
I'lanifest  application.  Ii  was  foretold  concerning  him  by 
'•ie  prophets,  that  two  natures  were  to  meet  in  his  person. 
An  adiiiirable  discovery,  and  a  most  express  and  plain 
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one,  that  is,  that  one  and  the  same  person  was  to  be  born 
a  child,  and  to  be  the  mighty  God.  Isaiah  ix.  6.  "  To  us 
a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given ;  and  he  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Fa- 
ther." In  reference  to  us,  he  fitly  hath  that  title  too.  Not 
in  reference  to  the  Trinity,  but  in  reference  to  us.  His 
divine  original  was  plainly  there  presignified  to  us,  as  in 
other  texts  of  the  Old  Testament.  "  The  Lord  said  unto 
my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand."  And  the  land  which 
he  had  a  more  peculiar  relation  to,  is  called  "  Emmanuel's 
land,  God  with  us."  That  his  goings  forth  are  said  to  be 
"from  everlasting,"  even  his,  who  was  to  be  born  at  Beth- 
lehem, Mic.  v.  2.  Many  most  circumstantial  things,  as 
well  as  those  great  and  substantial  ones,  were  predicted 
and  foretold;  the  punctual  correspondence  whereunto  of 
the  event  did  most  plainly  declare  the  divinity  of  the  tes- 
timony. That  is,  that  those  were  most  divinely  inspired 
prophets,  who  could  at  so  vast  a  distance  of  time  testify 
such  and  such  things  concerning  him.  Well  might  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy,  working  in  those  prophets,  be  called 
the  testimony  of  Jesus.  As  when  the  parting  of  his  gar- 
ments by  lot,  before  spoken  of,  the  piercing  of  his  hands 
and  feet,  the  giving  him  gall  and  vinegar  to  drink,  with 
many  more  such  things;  and  that  he  should  be  born  at 
Bethlehem,  when,  as  that  was  a  casualty,  humanly  speak- 
ing it  was  no  more  than  so,  his  mother  being  surprised 
upon  a  journey,  and  passing  through  that  place.  But 
these  things  I  must  not  insist  upon. 

[2.]  It  speaks  the  divinity  of  that  testimony  given  con- 
cerning him,  that  he  entered  in  so  extraordinary  a  way 
into  this  world.  I  may  in  the  highest  sense  say,  that  he 
had  so  illustrious  a  birth.  Illustrious,  not  by  any  thing 
of  lustre  derived  and  borrowed  from  this  earth  ;  that  was 
too  mean  a  thing  to  make  his  birth  illustrious  ;  but  as  he 
was  of  heavenly  descent,  the  illustriousness  of  it  was  by 
a  light  and  glory  which  did  accompany  it  from  heaven. 
His  birth  was  not  signalized  by  the  state  and  pomp  of 
embassies  from  the  courts  of  we  know  not  how  many 
princes ;  but  by  the  descent  of  multitudes  of  glorious 
angels,  proclaiming  it  as  "glad  tiding  of  great  joy"  which 
should  be  to  all  people;  and  an  extraordinary  star,  which 
signalized  this,  and  which  was  the  guide  to  those  wise 
sages  who  by  special  divine  instinct  came  to  do  a  ho- 
mage to  him,  not  without  a  secret  signification  of  that 
right  he  was  to  have  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world, 
and  all  the  world  over.  They  came  from  far  to  pay  that 
homage,  and  to  signify  that  his  dominion  should  be  far 
and  near.     And, 

[3.]  His  most  divine  and  heavenly  doctrine  was  might- 
ily subsidiary  unto  this  record  of  God  concerning  him, 
that  he  was  the  Christ  and  his  own  Son ;  for  how  did  he 
often,  when  he  spake,  transport  his  hearers  !  How  were 
they  astonished  sometimes  at  his  doctrine,  (as  Matthew 
vii.  latter  end,)  for  there  were  such  characters  did  attend 
it  as  manifestly  did  distinguish  it.  He  taught  them  as  one 
having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes,  though  they  were 
authorized  teachers  among  that  people  too.  The  ear  that 
heard  him  blessed  him,  and  the  eye  that  saw  him  bare  wit- 
ness to  him.  You  find,  Luke  iv.  17.  that  when  he  had 
pitched  upon  a  text  in  one  of  the  synagogues,  to  wit,  that 
of  Isaiah  Ixi.  1.  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  glad  tidings 
to  the  poor;"  when  he  came  to  dilate  upon  that  subject, 
all  the  assembly  are  amazed,  wondering  at  the  gracious 
words  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.  And  when  the 
officers  are  sent  to  apprehend  him,  and  bring  him  before 
the  judicature  at  Jerusalem,  they  come  back  confounded 
men,  without  their  errand's  end  ;  they  are  examined,  and 
inquired  why  they  had  not  brought  him  ?  say  they,  "Ne- 
ver man  spake  as  this  man  ;  a  divine  person,  we  dare  not 
touch  him,  we  dare  lay  no  hand  upon  so  sacred  a  one  as 
he  appears  to  be."     And, 

[4.]  The  wonderful  works,  which,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministration,  after  he  began,  he  continually 
did  to  testify  and  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  he  re- 
peatedly affirmed  concerning  himself,  that  he  was  Christ. 
When  John's  disciples  were  sent  to  him  (not  for  John's 
sake,  but  their  own)  to  know,  "  Art  thou  he  that  shall 
come,  or  shall  we  look  for  another  V    (Matt.  xi.  3.)  he 
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gives  them  an  answer  from  what  they  might  see  and  hear, 
"Go  and  tell  John  the  things  that  ye  see  and  hear;  (that 
is;)  The  blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers 
are  cleansed,  the  dead  are  raised,  and  the  poor  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them.  And  blessed  is  he  who  shall 
not  be  offended  in  me."  Implying  all  this  to  be  a  sufficient 
testification  who  he  was.  And  (hose  words,  (though  they 
are  mild  and  soft,  and  palmy  and  pleasant,)  "  Blessed  is 
he  that  is  not  offended  in  me,"  yet  they  carry  a  sting  in 
them — they  breathe  terror  too;  for  this  plain  intimation  is 
carried  in  them,  "  Wo  to  him  that  is  offended  when  so 
clear  light  shines,  when  there  is  so  plain  and  manifest  a 
discovery  who  I  am :  fearful  is  the  case  of  that  man  who 
stumbles,  takes  offence,  and  cannot  see  when  so  bright 
light  shines  upon  him,  revealing  me."  Unto  these  words 
of  his  he  makes  his  frequent  appeal,  in  his  many  conflicts 
with  the  Jews,  when  they  charge  him  with  the  solitariness 
of  his  testimony.  "  Thou  bearest  witness  of  thyself,  thy 
witness  is  not  true."  That  he  disclaims;  though  justly 
tells  them  too,  that  if  he  did  bear  witness  of  himself,  yet 
his  witness  was  true.  But  he  did  not  bear  witness  of  him- 
self singly  and  alone ;  "  My  Father  beareth  witness  of  me, 
and  the  works  that  I  do  they  bear  witness  of  me."  And 
he  returns  it  upon  them,  "If  another  comes  in  his  own 
name,  him  will  ye  believe:  I  come  in  my  Father's  name, 
and  ye  will  not  receive  me,"  John  v.  43. 

[5.]  The  express  vocal  testimony  (besides  that  stated 
one  that  we  have  in  the  sacred  records)  given  again  and 
again  from  heaven  concerning  him,  at  three  noted  times, 
his  birth,  his  baptism,  and  his  transfiguration.  At  his 
birth,  by  the  embassy  of  angels,  of  which  you  have  heard 
so  much  already;  at  his  baptism,  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
desceiided  as  a  dove  lighting  upon  him,  and  that  voice 
was  heard,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased."  To  be  that  Son  of  God  and  the  Christ,  (as  the 
case  is  stated,)  you  have  heard,  must  signify  the  same  thing. 
They  are  put  together  often,  "  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,"  Matt.  xvi.  16.  "  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  Mark  i.  1. 
That  being  the  great  question  of  that  time.  He  avowing 
himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  they  charging  him,  who  ^vere 
his  enemies,  to  be  a  deceiver  and  impostor ;  when  that  point 
indeed  was  gained,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  no  deceiver, 
no  impostor,  that  must  consequently  include  necessarily  that 
he  was  the  Christ ;  because  that  he  always  testified  concern- 
ing himself  And  if  he  were  the  Son  of  God,  he  could  not 
be  the  author  of  a  false  testimony,  or  of  an  injurious  usur- 
pation of  a  dignity  and  office  that  belonged  not  to  him.  And 
at  his  transfiguration,  how  solemn  and  how  glorious  was 
the  vocal  testimony  from  heaven  concerning  him,  when  he 
took  up,  not  all  the  disciples,  but  a  competent  number,  (in 
common  human  estimate  two  or  three  being  sufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  a  matter  of  fact  in  such  a  case,)  he  takes 
such  a  number  as  might  certify  the  rest,  and  so  publish  the 
whole  business  to  the  world,  when  it  should  be  seasonable 
and  consistent  with  the  design  of  such  a  manifestation  as 
that  was.  When  he  had  Peter,  James,  and  John  with  him 
in  the  mount,  where  he  was  transfigured  before  them ;  and 
then,  as  the  apostle  Peter  (who  was  one  of  the  number,  and 
an  eye-witness)  doth  himself  testify,  2  Pet.  i.  17.  and 
tells  us  what  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  heard 
with  his  own  ears.  Many  of  you  may  remember  I  insisted 
largely  heretofore  upon  that  context.  "  We  have  not  fol- 
lowed (saith  he)  cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made 
known  to  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty;  for  he  re- 
ceived from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there 
came  to  him  such  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory.  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  What 
place  could  there  be  left  for  reasonable  doubt,  whether 
God  did  not  sufficiently  own  this  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ, 
when  there  came  "such  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory" 
concerning  him.  to  this  same  purpose,  notified  and  testified 
as  any  matter  of  fact  ought  to  be.     And  then, 

[6.]  His  most  amazing  death,  with  so  tremendous  cir- 
cumstances as  the  Gospel  reports  it ;  such  as  that,  though 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  it  but  by  consent,  till  he  was 
pleased  in  order  thereunto  to  retract  "the  glorious  beams  of 
his  Majesty,  that  they  might  not  withhold  and  frighten 
those,  that  were  to  be  the  executioners  of  that  horrid  tra- 
gedy, from  doing  the  thing  itself  which  the  hand  and 


counsel  of  God  had  determined  should  be  done.  He  is 
therefore  said  not  to  have  his  life  taken  from  him;  to  wit, 
whether  he  would  or  no,  but  "he  laid  it  down."  There 
must  be  consent  in  the  case;  otherwise,  had  he  let  out 
those  beams  of  majesty  continually  that  shone  so  illustri- 
ously in  him,  even  in  the  very  confines  of  lliat  hour  and 
power  of  darkness  that  was  coming  upon  him,  they  had 
not  dared  to  do  it.  You  see  that  the  assassinates,  thai  they 
are  even  at  the  first  attack  beaten  aback  by  those  appear- 
ances of  him,  those  characters  of  divinity,  that  soine  way 
or  other  appeared,  and  their  own  dread,  that  they  fall  flat 
to  the  ground ;  .so  that  he  is  constrained  to  veil  himself,  and 
draw  some  kind  of  cloud  over  that  glory,  that  they  might 
not  be  withheld  from  going  on  ;  though  it  was  a  thing  that 
he  must  spontaneously  yield  to,  or  it  could  not  have  been 
done.  But  when  he  did  yield  to  it,  and  it  was  done,  with 
what  amazing  circumstances  was  it  attended,  that  all  might 
know  how  extraordinary  a  perscin  he  was!  Immediately 
the  sun  withdraws  his  head.  Such  an  eclipse  ensues,  the 
like  whereof  was  never  know  in  the  world  besides;  and 
of  which  some  noted  pagan  writers  give  an  account  with 
wonder.  The  powers  of  heaven  are  shaken,  so  as  that 
from  that  great  pagan  these  words  were  extorted,  "  That 
either  the  God  of  nature  suffered,  or  the  whole  frame  of 
things  is  suffering  a  di-ssolution."  The  earth  is  shaken  and 
torn ;  the  graves  are  opened,  and  the  dead  arise,  many  of 
them,  and  go  into  the  holy  city.  The  Pvoman  centurion, 
a  pagan,  (who  was  by  office  to  superintend  the  execution,) 
upon  the  sight  of  all  this,  gives  him  the  cause  against  the 
assassinates  and  murderers;  to  wit,  that  whereas  this  was 
the  question.  Is  he  a  deceiver,  or  is  he  the  Son  of  God'? 
This  was  the  question  on  which  he  died.  He  gives  him 
the  cause,  saying,  "Verily  this  is  the  Son  of  God."  He 
speaks  it  in  reference  to  the  controversy  then  agitated  and 
on  the  stage.  What  is  this  man,  that  here  is  dying,  affixed 
to  this  cross  1  Was  he  what  the  Jews  averred  him  to  be  1 
or  was  he  what  he  averred  himself  to  be"?  Why  that  is 
decided  on  his  side  by  this  impartial  pagan.     And, 

[7.]  His  glorious  resurrection,  bj'  which  he  was  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  po-wer,  and  that  upon  Avhich 
the  stress  of  the  whole  cause  was  all  along  after  laid.  And 
it  was  the  whole  business  of  the  apostleship  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  resurrection.  They  were  twelve  of  them.  A 
sufficient  number  to  testify  that  they  had  often  seen  him 
when  arisen.  The  highest  testimony  that  God  could  from 
heaven  have  given  concerning  him ;  that  when  he  died 
under  that  false  and  malicious  imputation,  as  a  deceiver 
and  blasphemer,  that  Heaven  might  own  him  to  be  what 
he  said  he  was.  Though  it  was  necessary  he  should  be 
permitted  to  die,  yet  he  recovers,  and  is  raised  up  from 
the  dead,  and  made  a  glorious  triumph  over  death  ;  the 
pangs  whereof  it  was  impossible  should  hold  him,  and  there- 
fore they  are  loosed;  the  pangs  and  bonds  of  it  could  hold 
him  no  longer.     And, 

[8.]  The  wonderful  fortitude  and  boldness  wherewith 
his  inspired  disciples  and  apostles  did  testify  concerning 
his  resurrection  afterwards,  and  that  he  was  the  Christ. 
That  was  the  business  of  the  apostolical  office,  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  resurrection;  Matthias  was  chosen  to  fill  up 
the  number,  and  join  with  the  rest  to  bear  witness  to  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  that  all  the  world  that  way  might 
know  who  and  what  he  was.  With  great  boldness  did 
the  apostles  bear  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  and  a  divine  presence  M-as  with  them  herein.  They 
testified  it  from  time  to  time,  even  to  the  very  faces  of  those 
powers  under  which  he  suffered ;  by  whose  instigation,  at 
least,  if  not  by  their  authority.  The  sanhedrim,  the  Jew- 
ish magistracy,  could  not  put  a  man  to  death  at  that  time, 
they  being  wholly  under  the  Roman  power.  But  they 
were  the  instigators ;  and  yet  from  time  to  time,  to  their 
very  faces,  do  these  poor  illiterate  men  testify,  that  God  had 
raised  him  from  the  dead  whom  ye  have  crucified,  and 
him  of  whom  ye  were  the  betrayers  and  murderers.  And 
this  was  the  thine:  that  stung  "them  and  cut  them  to  the 
heart.  You  think  to  brius:  this  man's  blood  upon  us. 
But  that  they  never  spared  to  do.  A  most  divine  fortitude. 
That  to  the  face  of  these  powers,  by  whom  such  things 
were  acled  against  our  Lord,  these  men  should,  at  the  ut- 
most peril  of  their  own  lives,  so  oppose  themselves  and 
their  testimony,  who  but  a  little  before  did  creep  smd  sneak 
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to  the  denial  of  our  Lord,  as  you  know  Peter  himself  did. 
Before  he  was  crucified,  he  did  not  know  the  man;  after- 
wards he  tells  the  greatest  of  them  to  their  faces,  You  have 
been  his  betrayers  and  murderers.     And, 

[9.]  The  terrible  vengeance  that  hath  followed  hereupon, 
Dpon  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  A  mighty  subsidiary  testi- 
mony. "Your  house  is  lel't  unto  you  desolate."  Our 
Lord  foretold  them  how  it  would  be.  "  Not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  another,  even  as  to  their  temple,  (the 
thing  wherein  they  so  much  gloried,)  that  should  not  be 
thrown  down."  He  weeps  over  self-desolating  Jerusalem. 
"  O,  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets," 
when  he  saw  the  calamity  that  was  coming;  but  it  came, 
and  not  a  tittle  failed  of  what  was  foretold,  and  according 
to  what  the  prophets  of  old  did  foretell.  "  My  God  will 
cast  tliera  away,  because  they  did  not  hearken  unto  him ; 
and  they  shall  be  wanderers  among  the  nations,"  Hosea 
ix.  17.  That  people,  while  they  are  yet  in  being  in  that 
scattered  dispersed  state,  (wherein  the  world  knows  they 
are  unto  this  day,)  are  a  perpetual  testimony,  throughout 
all  succeeding  ages,  of  the  truth  of  that  Gospel  and  Christ- 
ianiiy  which  they  with  so  horrid  malignity  opposed  them- 
selves unto.     And, 

[10.]  The  marvellous  .success  which  the  Gospel  had 
since.  That  success  it  had  immediately  after  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord:  for  he  that  descended,  the  same  ascend- 
ed, "  that  he  might  fill  all  things."  Upon  that  ascent  of 
bis,  what  a  mighty  descent  was  there  of  the  Spirit  and 
power  of  Gotl,  that  bore  down  all  opposition  !  The  Gos- 
pel was  preached  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven.  And  in  this  and  that  part  of  the  world,  you  find 
there  are  solemn  appeals.  Do  you  not  know  what  manner  of 
entrance  we  had  in  this  place  and  that  place,  and  how  men 
"turned  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and 
to  wait  for  his  Son  Jesus,  who  saveih  from  the  wrath  to 
come  V  1  Thess.  i.  latter  end.  How  did  the  Gospel  fly 
like  lightning  from  one  part  and  quarter  of  the  world  to 
another !  How  soon  did  it  run  through  Judea  and  Sama- 
ria, and  after  that  into  remoter  parts!  A  vast  circuit  in 
that  age,  and  by  the  minisiry  of  these  very  apostles.  A 
Gospel  that  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  himself,  but 
was  confirmed  by  them  that  heard  him ;  "  God  bearing 
them  witness  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  by  divers  mira- 
cles and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Heb.  ii.  4.  That  by 
which  the  apostle  doth  enforce  the  solenm  caution,  to  take 
heed  of  letting  slip  the  things  that  they  had  heard.  For, 
saith  he,  "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  .so  great 
salvation  which  began  to  be  spoken  V  And  I  may 
add, 

[II.]  The  strange  preservation  of  the  Christian  cause 
and  interest  through  all  successive  times  and  ages.  That 
when  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  were  combined  to 
root  and  raze  out  Christianity,  and  all  the  vestiges  and 
memorials  of  it,  that  could  never  be  efi^ected  to  this 
day.  That  as  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  was  by  no  hu- 
man power,  so  no  human  power  could  prevail  to  extin- 
guish it. 

It  was  not  in  tlie  way  wherein  the  Mahomedan  empire 
and  religion  did  propagate  themselves  together,  that  this 
was  propagated,  to  wit,  by  force  and  arms,  and  by  the 
temptation  of  secular  advantages,  but  by  its  own  native  and 
self-recommending  li;rht  and  lustre,  and  great  design.  And 
as  it  was  propagated  by  no  human  means,  so  by  no  human 
means  or  power  could  it  be  extinguished,  but  hath  grown 
upon  the  world  in  spite  of  the  world,  except  the  assigned 
foretold  time  of  the  apostacy,  that  dark  and  dismal  interval 
wherein  that  work  hath  been  so  long  at  a  stand,  and  out  of 
which  we  are  to  expect  its  glorious  revival. 

All  these  things  do  concur  to  evince  that  that  Revela- 
tion which  hath  been  made  to  us  concerning  this  Jesus, 
that  he  is  the  Christ,  is  from  God :  and  so  carries  an  in- 
dubitable truth  in  it  to  be  relied  upon.  And  it  is  upon 
that  main  and  principal  ground  that  our  belief  concerning 
him,  thTt  this  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  must  be  built  and  rest, 
otherwise  it  is  none  of  the  faith  which  the  Gospel  claims 
to  it.  And  it  is  all  one  to  say  the  Gospel  is  a  fable,  and  to 
believe  it  to  be  true  and  upon  no  ground,  we  cannot  tell 
why  or  how. 

•  Preached  March  85th,  16M. 


SERMON  XL.* 

1  John  V.  I. 

Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God. 

We  have  gone  on  to  show,  what  the  believing  Jesus  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  is.  And  so  much  having  been  said 
concerning  the  grounds,  both  principal  and  subservient,  of 
this  belief,  I  shall  superadd  hereunto  in  the 

Second  place,  what  I  reckon  is  not  less  necessary  con- 
cerning the  properties  of  it,  that  you  may  the  more  dis- 
tinctly understand  what  sort  of  relief  this  must  be  that  is 
to  be  given  unto  so  great  and  important  a  truth,  Jesus  is 
the  Christ.  And  I  shall  so  slate  the  properties  of  this  be- 
lief as  that  they  may  visibly  stand  in  that  opposition  where- 
in is  requisite  they  should  be  set,  to  that  common  false 
belief  which  multitudes  do  satisfy  and  deceive  themselves 
by  at  once  to  their  destruction.  You  may,  eadem  opera, 
by  the  same  cast  of  your  eye  discern  the  properties  of  that 
common  false  belief,  and  of  that  sincere  faith  concerning 
this  truth,  that  the  one  may  be  avoided  and  declined,  and 
the  other  may  be  aimed  at  with  a  restless  endeavour  and 
pursuit;  so  as  that  none  may  satisfy  themselves  till  they 
can  say,  I  find  the  belief  of  this  great  truth  hath  now  its 
place  in  my  soul,  which  will  be  finally  saving  to  it. 

There  needs  both  much  caution  and  much  light  to  avoid 
the  mistaken  false  faith  of  the  multitude  concerning  this 
thing.  I  call  it  false,  not  doubting  any  of  you  apprehend 
that  it  is  too  possible  a  thing  that  there  may  be  a  very  lalse 
faith  of  the  greatest  truth.  One  may  believe  the  most  im- 
portant truth  that  can  fall  under  human  faith  with  a  false 
faith.  The  thing  is  true  that  is  believed  in  such  cases,  but 
it  is  not  believed  truly.  And  that  is  the  sort  of  faith  which 
I  would  have  you  know  and  avoid.  And  when  you  know 
what  you  are  not  to  rest  in,  you  will  with  the  same  lieht 
discern  wherein  you  may  safely  rest.  About  a  matter  of 
such  importance  as  this,  it  very  much  concerns  both  speaker 
and  hearers  at  any  time  to  speak  and  hear  in  agonies,  and 
with  hearts  full  of  solicitude,  lest  we  should  mistake  our- 
selves in  a  matter  upon  which  eternity  doth  so  immediately 
and  entirely  depend.     Now, 

1.  The  deceiving  false  faith  of  the  multitude  in  this 
matter  is  but  negative;  but  the  sincere  belief  of  this  great 
truth,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  a  most  positive  act  of  the 
soul.  The  common  belief  in  this  case  is  but  a  negative 
belief  Do  you  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  1  Yes, 
shall  one  tell  you  off  hand,  without  deliberation  or  doubt, 
I  do  believe  it.  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  that?  Hebe- 
lie\'es  it  only  thus,  he  doth  not  believe  the  contrary.  He 
hath  no  formed  opposite  belief  in  his  mind,  and  therefore 
thinks  himself  a  very  good  believer.  Whereas  his  believ- 
ing is  nothing  else  but  a  negation,  an  utter  negation;  to 
wit,  he  doth  not  disbelieve  it.  As  if  he  should  say,  your 
question  is  to  me  upon  the  matter  a  new  one,  a  new  ques- 
tion, I  never  thought  much  of  the  business.  I  never  asked 
myself  whether  I  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  yea  or 
no.  And  for  my  part  I  have  no  contrary  belief,  and  there- 
fore hand  over  head  he  concludes  himself  a  very  good 
sound  believer  of  this  matter.  But  that  faith  which  the 
Gospel  claims,  and  which  the  necessities  of  souls  do  re- 
quire and  challenge,  that  they  may  have  life  by  Christ,  it 
is  a  most  positive  act  of  the  soul,  wherein  the  soul  hath  a 
real  exercise.  There  is  an  exerted  power  of  the  soul  put 
forth  in  this  act,  so  that  nothing  can  be  more  positive  than 
that  is.  It  is  a  substantial  act  of  the  soul,  according  as 
substance  doth  signify  positive  entity.  And  so  is  this  faith 
called,  il  is  the  very  substance  of  the  thing  believed,  what- 
soever that  be,  Heb.  xi.  1.  This  other  common  faith  hath 
no  substance  in  it.  Gra,sp  it,  feel  it,  it  is  but  a  shadow, 
hath  nothing  of  .substance.  Do  you  believe  Jesus  to  be 
the  Christ  1  Yes,  I  do  believe  it ;  that  is,  there  is  as  much 
substance  in  it  as  their  saying  so;  as  much  as  there  is  in 
the  sound  of  a  word,  and  no  more.  It  is  a  mere  negative 
thing,  there  is  nothing  positive  in  it. 

2.  The  former  of  these  is  an  ignorant,  but  the  other  a 
most  intelligent  act,  proceeding  upon  knowledge.    The  de- 
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;eived  multitude,  when  they  pretend  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ, 
the}'  believe  thej'  know  not  what;  they  say  they  believe 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  but  they  never  consider  wliat  they  mean 
by  Christ.  When  they  say  this  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  what 
the  signiticatiuu  of  that  name  is  they  never  trouble  them- 
selves to  understand,  they  were  never  at  leisure  to  think 
of  such  matter.  Indeed  they  have  often  heard  the  word, 
but  they  have  not  a  meaning  in  their  minds  corres]iondent 
to  that  word  (Christ)  what  it  imports,  what  signification  it 
carries  with  it ;  and  so  what  is  aifirmed  concerning  this 
Jesus  when  he  is  affirmed  to  be  the  Christ,  they  neither 
have  what  we  speak  nor  whereof  we  affirm  about  it.  Jesus 
is  considered  by  them  as  an  ordinary  person  that  lived  .so 
many  years  ago;  but  to  say  of  him,  that  he  is  the  Christ, 
you  might  as  well  have  said  nothing :  they  believe  hand 
over  head,  but  they  believe  they  know  not  what. 

But,  now,  when  any  one  doth  sincerely  believe  Jesus  to 
be  the  Christ,  he,  believing  it,  understands  what  this  Christ 
is,  and  what  the  name  Christ  signifies,  the  anointed  one  of 
God  unto  that  great  office  of  mediatorship  between  God 
and  man ;  and  was  therefore  every  way  qualified  for  the 
high  and  great  work  of  that  olfice,  invested  with  that  full 
authority  which  belongs  to  such  an  office.  All  power  is 
given  to  him,  bo'.h  in  heaven  and  in  earth  :  one  full  of  grace 
and  truth:  in  whom  all  the  divine  excellencies  were  re- 
splendent and  most  conspicuous,  which  were  to  have  their 
exercise  in  the  discharge  of  the  work  of  this  mighty  office. 
So  that  the  apprehensive  mindof  a  sincere  believer  in  this 
thing  runs  a  vast  compass;  when  it  hears  the  name  of 
Christ,  it  traverseth  heaven  and  earth;  it  runs  through  all 
the  creation  ;  for  as  such  a  one  Christ  is  considered  "  over 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever."  One  that  descended ;  the  same 
that  afterwards  ascended,  that  he  might  fill  all  things. 
And  he  could  not  be  Christ  else :  one  that  must  have  a 
universal  power  over  all  minds  and  over  all  creatures : 
and  one  that  can  do  whatsoever  he  will,  both  in  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  deep  places;  but  whose  kindness  and 
benignity  inclines  him  to  the  doing  of  all  the  good  that  any 
receptive  and  capable  subject  shall  admit  of;  and  to  make 
many  a  one  capable  and  receptive  that  is  of  itself  quite 
otherwise.  When  such  mighty  texts  as  we  find  upon  re- 
cord concerning  Christ,  these  many  glorious  things  that 
are  spoken  of  him  come  in  view,  O  how  is  such  a  one  en- 
lightened by  the  lustre  of  any  such  text  that  speaks  con- 
cerning Christ!  Yes;  that  represents  him  to  me,  concern- 
ing whom  my  faith  hath  its  present  exercise,  that  it  is  for 
Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  to  wit,  that  Child  born  for  us,  that 
Son  given  to  us,  whose  name  is  "Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
peace.  Jesus  is  the  Christ;  that  is,  he  is  the  wonderful 
counsellor.  When  again  we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  this 
is  he  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  that  he  was 
God,  and  by  whom  the. worlds  were  made,  and  that  without 
whom  nothing  was  made  that  was  made;  that  came  and 
descended,  the  eternal  Word  and  Wisdom  of  the  Father, 
and  was  made  fiesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us,  and  his  glory 
shone  as  the  glory  of  the  only-begollen  Son  of  the  Father, 
full  of  grace  and  truth.  Yes,  this  is  my  Christ !  I  believe 
that  that  Jesus  who  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  born  at  Bethlehem, 
was  such  a  Christ.  He  by  whom  all  things  m  ere  made, 
visible  and  invisible,  thrones,  dominions,  principalities, 
powers,  things  in  heaven  and  earth;  this  is  my  Christ.  He 
that  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  the 
Lord  God  Almighty.  He  that  was  dead  and  is  alive  again 
and  lives  for  evermore,  and  hath  the  keysof  hell  and  death. 
This  is  my  Christ.  The  name  Christ  fills  such  a  man's 
soul  with  light  and  glory,  even  in  that  very  instant  when 
he  believes  this  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ ;  so  as  that  admitting 
him  into  the  mind  under  this  notion,  it  insensibly  admits  a 
deity  in  his  all-comprehending  fulness. 

He  doth  not  believe  a  trivial  thing  conceniing  this  Jesus, 
when  he  believes  him  to  be  the  Christ,  but  believes  him  to 
be  all  in  all.  This  is  my  all,  and  ti)e  universal  all  unto 
whosoever  they  are  that  shall  come  to  partake  felicity  by 
him  at  length.  This  is  nothing  like  the  mock  faith  of  the 
multitude,  that  think  themselves  well  if  off-hand  they  an- 
swer you  the  question  when  you  ask.  Is  Je^us  the  Christ. 
Ye.s — ^But  they  neither  know  nor  consider  what  Christ 
means,  nor  what  they  attribute  to  this  Jesus,  in  calling 
him  the  Christ.    Again, 


3.  That  former  belief  concerning  him,  it  is  a  dubious, 
hovering,  and  fluctuating  thing.  The  sincere  belief  of  this, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  peremptory,  and  full  of  a  con- 
comitant certainty,  and  thorough  persua-sion  of  mind  con- 
cerning him  that  .so  indeed  he  is.  As  to  the  former,  what 
do  you  think?  "  Was  that  Jesus  the  Christ,  or  are  we  to 
look  for  another?"  Here  the  mind  hangs  in  a  dubious  sus- 
pense, and  they  rather  say,  No  sure,  we  are  not  to  look  for 
another,  because  he  came  so  long  ago,  and  there  hath  no 
other  appeared  .since.  But  concerning  the  .sincere  believer, 
this  is  the  character  under  which  we  may  conceive  of  him, 
John  vi.  68.  "  We  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  Christ 
the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Many  minds  in  those  days  hung 
in  doubt;  and  less  of  doubting  may  appear  among  us,  be- 
cause we  seldom  hear  the  question  asked.  With  many, 
the  mind  hangs  on  a  su.spense  and  indifierency.  Is  this 
the  Christ,  or  is  another  to  be  he  1  Why,  this  is  as  good 
as  another  ;  this  may  do  as  well  as  another;  and  for  many 
years  we  have  heard  no  talk  of  another,  nor  do  we  hear 
that  for  many  an  age  by-past.  But,  saith  the  sincere  be- 
liever, we  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.  A  sincere  belief  in  this  matter 
determines  the  mind,  so  that  there  it  pitcheth.  As  it  is 
when  the  balance  is  cast,  and  gives  over  quivering,  here 
we  are  at  a  point.  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  V  saith  our 
Lord  to  them.  Matt.  xvi.  16.  And  Peter  answered  for  the 
rest,  "  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  See 
how  our  Lord  owns  and  accepts  his  faith,  "Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon  Bar-jona:  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
this  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  Thus  it 
is  when  a  divine  revelation  shines  into  the  heart.  I  am 
afraid  that  that  belief  is  too  great  a  rarity  in  our  age,  con- 
cerning which  it  may  be  truly  said,  it  is  not  by  the  product 
of  flesh  and  blood.  O !  how  few  are  the  souls  that  may 
avow  it  before  the  Lord,  I  have  that  Ijelicf  in  me,  of  Jesus 
being  the  Christ,  that  comes  not  from  flesh  and  blood.  It 
is  not  flesh  and  blood  that  hath  prompted  to  tliis,  but  a 
divine  light  and  mighty  power  from  above  upon  my  soul. 
And  it  is  such  a  faith  that  makes  a  blessed  man.  "  Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona."  "  O  !  blessed  man,  that  such  a 
faith  as  this  hath  entered  thy  soul,  that  such  abeam  of 
heavenly  and  divine  light  hath  been  struck  down  into  it." 
It  is  a  great  thing  if,  laying  our  hands  upon  our  hearts, 
we  can  apply  this  pronounced  blessetlness  to  ourselves,  as 
much  as  if  it  had  been  said  to  us  by  name.  O !  blessed, 
thou  such  a  one,  thou  John,  Thomas,  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  this  unto  thee,  but  the  eternal  Father,  he  hath 
revealed  his  own  Son,  he  hath  taueht  thee  to  own  him  lor 
his  Christ,  and  his  own  Son.  We  believe  and  are  sure; 
such  a  belief  as  carries  a  certainty  with  it,  not  that  doth 
altogether  exclude,  at  some  certain  intervals,  a  fomiido 
ojypositi.  There  may  be  that  which  morality  and  policy 
is  wont  to  style  a  pktia  vnlunta^,  where  there  is  a  determi- 
nation strong  enough  to  carry  a  man  to  consequent  acts. 
And  so  there  may  be  a  plcnnm  judicium,  not  that  totally 
excludes  every  degree  of  the  contrary,  but  that  prevails 
over  ever^f  such  degree;  and  so  is  determinative,  carries 
the  course  and  current  of  a  man's  practical  power  with  it, 
consequently  and  agreeablv  thereunto.  So  we  are  to  con- 
ceive concerning  this  certainty,  that  I  am  not  in  that  du- 
bious suspen.se,  whether  this  Jesus  be  the  Christ  as  thereby 
to  surcease  and  desist  from  that  which  ought  to  be  conse- 
quent thereu])on,  to  wit.  venturing  my  soul  upon  liim,  de- 
voting myself  to  him,  paving  obedience  to  his  laws,  laying 
the  stress  and  weight  of  all  my  concernments  upon  his 
faithfulness,  love,  and  fulness.  '  It  is  certainty  in  such  a 
sense,  that  prevails  s-o  far  as  to  govern  my  con.sequeut  re- 
solutions and  actions.     And, 

4.  The  false  deceiving  faith  of  the  multitude  in  this 
matter  is  cold  and  dead,  unoperative  and  without  efficacy; 
let  their  hearts  remain  as  stones  or  clods  o\  clay  under  it, 
unaffected  and  unmoved.  But  this  belief,  when  it  is  sin- 
cere, is  vivid,  livelv,  atfectionate,  and  most  efficacious; 
prixiuctive  of  whatsoever  is  suitable  and  -correspondent 
hereunto.  A  va^t  difference  there  is  in  this  respect  alsol 
I  am  sure  the  difference  cannot  be  greater  than  the  im- 
portance is.  But  it  is  a  vcrv  great  difference  that  appears 
here  between  belief  and  belief.  A  belief  that  never  moves 
mv  soul,  and  is  as  if  it  had  never  touched  it.  According 
as"  some  fanta^^ticallv  .speak  (your  enihusiasticcl  writers 
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among  the  papists,  some  of  them)  concerning  theoretical 
knowledge,  wherein  they  place  the  sum  of  all  religion,  that 
it  dolh  taiigcrc  intangihilitcr,  it  touches  the  mind  as  if  it 
never  touched  it ;  indeed  this  is  the  deceiving  belief  of  the 
multitude,  they  have  a  belief  that  so  toucheth  their  minds 
that  it  cannot  be  perceived  it  ever  touched  it,  it  never 
touched  their  minds  at  all,  but  leaves  them  unimpressed; 
there  is  no  signature  left  behind,  no  mark,  no  character, 
by  which  it  can  be  said  such  a  faith  was  ever  there.  That 
is,  notwithstanding  all  the  belief  they  pretend  to  concern- 
ing this  Jesus,  and  concerning  the  great  things  of  the 
Christian  religion,  (whereof  this  is  the  sum,)  their  hearts 
are  as  dead,  as  cold,  as  terrene,  as  unatfected,  as  if  they 
had  never  heard  of  any  such  thing,  void  of  all  kind  of  im- 
pression. Dost  thou  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  and 
retain  a  hard  heart,  a  dead  heart,  a  stupid  heart,  touched 
with  nothing,  having  no  sense,  no  feeling  of  any  thing  that 
this  great  truth  carries  so  plain  a  signification  of  in  if? 
What  dolh  this  Jesus  being  the  Christ  signify  7  It  plainly 
signifies  the  lost,  undone  slate  of  souls,  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  men  in  this  world,  that  there  needed  such  a  Jesus, 
such  a  Christ  to  descend  and  come  down  from  heaven  with 
Siich  fulness  and  divine  power.  When  a  man  can  believe 
Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  (as  he  said  he  doth,)  but  it  never 
moves  his  soul  one  wav  or  other ;  his  faith  makes  no  more 
impression  upon  him  than  if  he  had  never  believed  or 
neard  of  such  a  thing,  or  than  if  he  had  believed  the  quite 
contrary.  Be  no  more  affected  with  Christ  by  believing 
him  to  be  the  Christ,  than  if  he  had  believed  him  to  be  a 
deceiver  and  an  impostor;  his  heart  as  little  touched  or 
moved  with  any  suitable,  correspondent  impression  of  such 
a  belief  of  his  being  the  Christ,  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
of  any  such  thing,  or  had  believed  concerning  him  the 
quite  contrary.  Will  we  call  this  believing  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ  with  a  Gospel  faith"? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sincere  belief  of  this,  that  Jesus 
IS  the  Christ;  it  vvorketh  through  and  through  a  man's 
soul — works  down  into  every  power  and  faculty.  It  is  a 
faiih  that  hath  spirit  in  it,  that  penetrates  and  spreads  it- 
self into  all  the  regions  of  a  man's  soul ;  as  we  read  of  a 
spirit  of  faith,  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  "  We  having  the  same  spirit 
of  faith,"  (speaking  of  what  had  been  said  by  David  many 
an  age  before,)  what  doth  that  signify  when  he  quotes  him 
professing  faith  in  reference  to  such  a  thing  so  long  ago : 
and  the  apostle  now  resumes  the  matter,  and  saith,  "  We 
have  the  same  spirit  of  faith."  It  signifies  that  faith,  where- 
soever it  hath  been  sincere  and  ti  ue,  even  in  the  most  dis- 
tant times  and  ages,  that  may  be  supposed  it  is  a  spirit  of 
faith,  or  it  is  a  faith  full  of  spirit.  Sincere  faith  is  a  spi- 
ritual thing,  a  thing  that  carries  life,  and  spirit,  and  power 
with  it,  wherever  it  is.  Pray  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves 
about  this.  They  are  mighty  aflections,  which  the  belief 
of  such  a  thing  as  this  must  excite  and  raise  in  those  souls 
in  whom  it  truly  is;  especially  those  two  most  correspond- 
ent unto  the  person  concerning  whom  we  have  this  belief, 
that  he  is  the  Christ ;  to  wit,  reverence  and  love,  and  espe- 
cially that  love  which  rises  unto  delight  and  high  compla- 
cency, the  joy  taken  in  him  of  whom  we  have  this  appre- 
hension or  this  belief. 

(I.)  Reverence.  This  belief  concerning  Jesus,  that  he  is 
the  Christ,  it  fills  the  sincere  believer  with  the  profoundest 
reverence  of  him  ;  so  that  he  falls  before  him,  saying, 
"  iVIy  Lord  and  my  God,"  John  xx.  28.  He  is  acknow- 
ledged in  his  glorious  greatness  when  any  do  sincerely 
believe  this  concerning  him ;  he  is  beheld  as  on  the  throne ; 
he  is  considered  as  one  that  having  purged  our  sins  is 
ascended  and  sitten  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  high.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  this  belief  concerning 
him,  answerably  forming  a  man's  spirit  into  adoring  pos- 
tures. He  is  now  great  in  our  eyes;  a  glorious  one;  one 
that  we  think  it  profane  ever  to  look  towards  but  with  ve- 
neration. We  dare  not  lift  an  eye  towards  him  but  with 
an  adoring  soul.  O!  m.y  great,  glorious,  and  exalted 
Lord.  This  is  he  whom  God  hath  exalted  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins. 
Him  whom  he  hath  sealed,  to  whom  he  hath  given  power 
over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many 
as  God  hath  given  him.  With  such  n  reverence  must  this 
belief  be  accompanied  concerning  this  Jesits.  that  he  is  the 
Christ.     And  then. 


(2.)  With  complacency ;  that  love  that  hath  heightened 
itself  into  a  complacential  joy  thereupon.  Do  I  believe 
this  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ?  O!  how  can  a  pleasant  joy 
be  thereupon  but  spread  in  my  soul !  As  we  find  it  was 
when  this  belief  first  began  to  obtain  concerning  him,  John 
i.  35.  We  read,  that  the  two  disciples  of  John  having  re- 
ceived the  account,  and  being  satisfied  concerning  this 
blessed  one,  having  had  John's  testimony,  that  he  bare  re- 
cord that  he  upon  whom  ye  shall  see  "the  Spirit  of  God 
descending  like  a  dove  is  the  Son  of  God;"  he  having  seen 
this  satisfactory  sight,  and  acquainting  the  other  two  of  his 
disciples,  they  run  away  with  it.  Oh  we  have  found  the 
Messiah,  who  by  interpretation  is  the  Christ;  so  say  they 
in  transport.  What  a  joy  were  these  good  men  in,  and 
how  did  it  diffuse  and  spread  among  others !  They  run 
and  tell  others,  Oh  we  have  found  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  the 
Christ.  It  flies  like  lightning  from  one  to  another,  every 
one  being  the  ready  instrument  to  convey  the  pleasant  no- 
tice which  they  had  got  concerning  this  great  thing.  The 
joyful  Euf)»)Ka  runs  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  from  heart  to  heart.  Eup/;va,  Ei'prj/fa,  saith  one  to 
another,  we  have  found,  we  have  found  the  Messiah,  the 
Christ.  Have  we  indeed  found  himl  Is  it  found  among 
us  that  this  Jesus  is  the  Christ  1  O,  what  multitudes  of 
transported  souls  would  there  be  among  us !  For  it  is  no 
excuse  that  this  is  no  novelty  among  us:  for  it  is  a  thing 
that  never  ought  to  grow  old.  As  he  is  the  way  of  return- 
ing sinners  to  God,  that  is  always  new  and  always  living. 
It  is  a  reproach  to  us  to  say  that  the  notion  is  grown  stale 
among  us,  of  Jesus  being  the  Christ.  Instead  of  being 
grown  old,  it  is  grown  to  nothing,  dwindled  away  to  no- 
thing. It  looks  but  like  a  notion  without  any  thing  at  the 
bottom,  that  we  seem  to  account  hath  nothing  of  reality  in 
it ;  from  our  apprehensiveness  of  the  state  of  the  case, 
and  M'hat  the  design  of  Heaven  was  in  constituting  such 
a  one  in  that  high  and  sacred  ofliice  that  is  notified  by  the 
name  Christ,  it  is  thus  become  such  a  notion.  But,  what  1 
are  not  the  necessities  free  and  urgent  upon  rs  every  day 
for  which  we  did  need  a  Christ  1  Nay,  can  we  go  to  God 
without  him?  And  can  we  live  comfortably  in  this  world 
without  God?  Nay,  can  we  draw  a  breath  without  him? 
Are  not  all  things  delivered  up  into  his  hand  ?  And  is  not 
he  constituted  Lord  of  all?  By  the  same  thing  by  which 
we  would  pretend  the  commonness  of  this  belief,  and  the 
ancientness  of  it,  as  a  reason  why  it  affects  no  more,  we 
do  (as  it  were)  proclaim  the  nullity  of  it,  that  it  doth  not 
only  signify  little  with  us,  but  it  signifies  nothing  ;  it  is  an 
unoperative  thing;  and  to  be  a  dead  thing  in  this  kind  is 
to  be  nothing  :  as  a  dead  man  or  the  carcass  of  a  man  is 
equivalent  to  no  man,  and  so  is  that  faith  (in  the  apostle 
James's  phrase)  which  is  unoperative  and  works  not,  dead 
also.  This  faith  that  doth  not  affect  the  heart  is  but  as  a 
carcass  without  a  spirit,  which  is  for  no  valuable  purpose 
and  use  to  be  reckoned  otherwise  of  than  a  mere  unformed 
piece  of  clay.  An  unformed  piece  of  clay  signifies  as  much 
for  any  valuable  purpose  as  that  which  is  formed  into  the 
shape  of  a  human  body  where  there  is  no  spirit,  and  when 
it  is  but  a  breathless  ihing. 

This  of  the  operativeness  and  efficacy  of  this  belief  in 
contradistinction  to  the  dead  cold  faith  of  the  multitude  in 
this  matter,  leads  to  what  is  yet  further  and  more  deeply 
to  be  considered  concerning  it;  and  that  is,  the  residence 
which  this  faith  hath  in  the  will:  for,  being  so  efficacious 
a  thing,  it  works  itself  into  a  government,  a  regency,  a 
ruling  power,  into  that  which  is  the  imperial  faculty  of  the 
soul ;  to  wit,  the  will,  there  it  comes  to  have  a  throne 
erected,  or  rather  there  it  doth  enthrone  Christ,  so  as  that 
he  comes  to  be  exalted  in  a  subject-will,  and  is  actually 
entertained  there  according  to  that  discovery  the  Gospel 
makes  of  him.  And  so  next  to  this  persuasion  of  the  mind, 
which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  carries  with 
multitudes  the  same  deceiving,  insignificant  name — I  say, 
besides  and  next  to  that  persuasion  or  assent  of  the  mind, 
there  is  a  compliance  of  the  will  that  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  this  faith.  We  believe  this  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  so  as 
to  will  him  accordingly;  or  by  our  will  to  entertain  him 
in  a  correspondent  admission  unto  the  design  of  the  reve- 
lation. We  acknowledge  him,  we  own  him  suitably  ac- 
cording to  the  import  of  this  name  Christ. 
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SERMON   XLI.* 

1  John  V.  1. 
Whosoever  beheveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God. 

I  SHALL  now  go  on  to  clear  the  efficacy  of  this  faith, 
which,  if  it  be  right  and  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  will  diffuse 
a  mighty  and  efficacious  influence  through  the  whole  soul. 
It  will  be  as  a  great  vital  spring  in  the  heart,  that  sets  all 
the  wheels  in  motion,  and  acteth  every  faculty  and  power. 
But  its  next  and  more  immediate  operation  must  be  upon 
the  will.  So  doth  this  belief,  (as  it  were)  iransire,  pass  over 
from  the  mind  into  the  heart,  into  the  very  centre,  and 
therein  especially  and  most  principally  the  will,  which  is 
the  chief  thing  that  goes  under  the  name  of  the  heart  in 
Scripture  phrase.  Its  great  effect  is,  that  the  will  is  pro- 
portionably  framed,  inclined,  bowed,  made  to  comply, 
according  to  this  discovery  and  revelation  that  is  made  of 
so  great  and  glorious  an  object ;  one  in  whom  the  soul  hath 
so  near  and  great  a  concern — "  The  Christ  of  God,"  as  he 
is  called.  This  is  the  representation  that  is  made  in  the 
mind,  this  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  "Whom  say  ye  that  I 
am  1"  Peter  answers,  (Luke  ix.  20.)  "  Thou  art  the  Christ 
of  God."  Such  a  truth  as  this  cannot  be  received  aright 
into  the  soul,  but  it  must  turn  the  whole  soul,  and  especially 
the  governing  faculty,  the  will,  so  as  that  it  shall  be  in- 
clined and  bowed  to  him  accordingly.  For  it  is  never  to 
be  thought  that  there  should  such  a  revelation  be  made, 
not  only  in  the  Gospel,  but  in  the  mind,  concerning  this 
Jesus,  that  he  is  the  Christ,  but  it  is  in  order  to  some 
further  purpose.  He  is  not  so  revealed  to  be  gazed 
upon,  to  be  looked  upon,  but  that  the  soul  should  be  acted 
toM'ards  him  and  be  carried  towards  him,  according  to  that 
revelation  and  belief.  Therefore  the  great  effect  that  is 
wrought  by  such  an  efficacious  belief,  is,  the  will's  consent 
that  he  shall  be  such  to  me,  as  this  name  (Christ)  doth 
import ;  I  consent  to  it,  that  he  shall  be  Christ  to  my  soul, 
and  that  consent  takes  in  two  things,  reception  and  resig- 
nation. These  two  things  I  shall  distinctly  open  to  you, 
reception  of  him,  and  resignation  of  ourselves  to  him. 

But  consider  we  first  what  is  more  general  here.  This 
consenting  act  of  the  will,  how  that  is  the  consummation 
of  faith  ;  this  is  faith  perfected.  The  bare  assent  or  belief, 
that  this  is  he,  is  inchoate  faith,  faith  begun,  faith  tending 
to  its  end  and  perfection  ;  but  this  is  faith  in  its  end.  The 
other  is  faith  moving  towards  Christ,  this  is  faith  resting  in 
Christ.  It  is  the  acquiescence  of  faith  by  which  he  comes 
to  have  an  inbeing  in  the  soul,  and  the  soul  hath  a 
possession  of  him.  He  dwells  in  the  heart  by  faith.  It  is 
by  faith,  thus  considered,  that  he  comes  to  dwell  even  in 
the  very  heart,  in  the  centre,  as  the  expression  is,  Eph.  iii. 
17.  The  soul  hath  possession  of  him,  and  is  said  to  have 
him;  "  He  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life,"  as  in  the  12th 
verse  of  this  chapter.  This  is  the  unitive  act  of  faith,  by 
which  the  soul  closeth  and  falls  in  with  him,  as  in  the  20th 
verse  of  this  chapter.  He  hath  given  us  an  understanding 
(there's  faith  in  the  mind,  a  right  belief  or  apprehension  of 
him)  to  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is 
true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  true  God  and 
eternal  life. 

There  are  considerable  the  same  gradations  in  faith,  as 
it  relates  to  Christ,  as  there  are  commonly  observed  to  be 
in  faith  as  it  relates  to  God,  that  is.  Credere  Deum,  credere 
Deo,  and  cred.ere  in  Deum.  To  believe  that  there  is  a  God ; 
to  believe  God  speaking  to  us  in  his  word,  revealing 
this  or  that  to  us;  and  to  believe  in  God  or  into  God:  to 
wit,  to  unite  with  him  as  our  God,  take  him  for  our  God. 
The  same  gradation  is  in  faith  as  to  Christ:  you  "  believe 
in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  There  is  a  credere  Christum, 
credere  Christo,  and  credere  in  Christum.  To  believe,  first, 
that  there  is  a  Christ,  in  opposition  lo  the  pagan  world, 
that  never  thought  of  any  such  thing.  Then  to  believe  him 
to  be  revealing  himself  to  be  he,  "  I  am  he,"  (if  ye  believe 
not  that  I  am  he,)  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who  indeed 
believed  that  there  should  be  a  Christ,  that  there  must  be 
a  Messiah  ;  but  who  did  not  believe  that  this  was  he.  And 
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then,  again,  to  believe  in  Christ,  or  to  believe  into  Christ, 
(as  the  prepositions  used  signify,)  to  believe  into  a  union 
with  him,  in  opposition  to  the  formalists,  or  pseudo  Chris- 
tians, the  mere  nominal  Christians,  that  can  believe  (or 
say  they  do)  against  pa2:an.s,  that  there  is  or  must  be  a 
Christ ;  or  against  the  Jews,  that  this  is  he,  but  never  be- 
lieve into  him  for  all  that,  so  as  to  close  with  him,  as  my 
Christ;  unite  with  him,  admit  him  into  my  heart  and  soul, 
so  as  that  he  comes  to  have  his  throne,  not  only  his  dwell- 
ing, but  his  seat  of  government  in  my  very  will;  as  the 
will  is  the  governing  faculty  in  the  soul,  Christ  is  the  go- 
vernor, the  ruler  there  in  that  .seat  of  government.  So 
(God  knows)  he  is  believed  in  but  by  few  even  of  them 
that  bear  his  name,  and  call  themselves  Christians.  We 
are  as  much  concerned  to  have  a  faith  concerning  this 
Jesus,  that  he  is  the  Christ,  in  opposition  to  formalists  and 
nominal  Christians,  as  we  are  to  have  a  faith  in  this  mat- 
ter, in  opposition  to  pagans  and  Jeivs :  for  it  is  all  one  how 
we  perish,  whether  we  perish  under  the  name  of  pagans, 
or  Jews,  or  false  Christians,  that  never  had  the  power  or 
spirit  of  faith  in  Christ  in  them. 

And  so  much  of  this  consent  of  faith  in  general.  But 
more  particularly,  it  carries  (as  I  said)  these  two  things  in 
it,  reception  and  resignation :  reception  of  him,  and  resig- 
nation of  oursehes  to  him.  There  is  in  that  faith,  that 
will  avail  us  unto  salvation,  taking  and  giving  at  the  same 
time,  complicated  with  one  another.  When  we  give  we 
take,  when  we  take  we  give.  When  we  take  him,  we  at 
the  same  time  consent  that  we  will  be  his,  and  that  he  shall 
be  ours.  This  constitutes  the  covenant  between  him  and 
us.  And  considering  that  he  is  to  be  covenanted  with  but 
as  a  Mediator,  as  Mediator  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  through 
him  we  finally  and  ultimately  covenant  with  God,  accord- 
ing to  that,  "ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me:"  you 
must  believe  me  in  your  way  to  God.  Why  it  is  this  that 
doth  make  up  the  entire  covenant  between  God  and  us  in 
Christ.  We  accept  him,  and  God  in  him  ;  we  give  our- 
selves to  him,  and  to  God  through  him.  This  is  consum- 
mate faith,  as  you  will  see  more,  when  we  have  (as  we  in- 
tend) opened  further  to  you  what  it  comprehends. 

And  that  we  may  more  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend 
that,  there  are  several  things  yet  more  particular!}'  to  be 
spoken  to;  to  wit,  to  let  you  know  that  this  same  faith 
concerning  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  must  carry  with  it, 

1.  Suitable  apprehensions  concerning  ourselves  and  con- 
cerning him. 

2.  It  includes  in  it  some  correspondent  actings  yet  fur- 
ther to  be  considered. 

3.  It  must  be  attended  with  some  suitable  qualifying 
adjuncts.     And, 

4.  It  must  be  attended  with  some  concomitant  disjiosi- 
tions  and  affections  that  are  proper  hereunto. 

1.  It  must  have  with  it  suitable  apprehensions  both  of 
ourselves  and  him :  for  you  see  here  is  the  most  immediate 
transactions  in  this  matter  imaginable  between  us  and  him, 
when  we  are  to  accept  him,  and  resign  ourselves  to  him. 
Here  must  be  theJi  necessarily  suitable  apprehensions  both 
of  ourselves  and  of  hiin. 

(1.)  Of  ourselves.  When  one  goes  upon  such  a  trans- 
action as  this  with  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  I  must  consider 
with  myself  what  I  am,  and  what  my  state  is.  And,  what 
am  I,  upon  ray  most  serious  and  inquiring  thoughts  1 
Why, 

[1.]  I  find  myself  a  creature  under  obligation  to  "be 
governed  by  him  that  made  me  ;  and  who  shall  be  further 
obliged  hereunto,  if  he  that  made  all  will  further  be  fa- 
vourable to  me. 

[2.]  I  mu.st  understand  myself  to  l)e  a  miserable  crea- 
iwve.  It  is  as  such  I  must  have  to  do  with  this  Jesus  as 
the  Christ.  An  undone  creature,  a  lost  creature.  I  do 
but  touch  upon  these  things. 

[3.]  I  must  consider  myself  an  offending  creature,  as  one 
that  am  miserable  by  my  having  broken  laws  and  rules, 
and  who  that  wav  have  brought  myself  under  guilt.  A 
miserable  creature,  without  the  apprehension  of  being  a 
guilty  creature,  is  an  insolent  and  proud  creature.  I  am 
miserable,  but  I  am  fiiuliless.  If  any  should  bear  that 
sense  with  them,  they  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  Christ, 
he  is  nothing  to  them.     And, 
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[4.]  I  must  apprehend  myself  to  be  a  depraved  creature, 
habitually  depraved ;  destitute  of  any  good  principles, 
either  of  duty  towards  God,  or  that  have  any  tendency  to 
felicity  for  myself.  And  I  am  under  the  possession  and 
power  of  the  most  pernicious,  radical  principles  of  all 
iniquity  and  injuriousness  towards  God,  and  misery  to 
myself  So  I  must  apprehend  the  state  of  my  case  when  I 
apply  myself,  and  when  my  soul  moves  towards  this  Jesus 
as  the  Christ.     And, 

(2.)  I  must  have  suitable  apprehensions  of  him  too;  here 
I  am  to  consent  to  accept  of  him  for  mine,  to  resign  myself 
to  him  as  his.  Both  these,  reception  and  resignation,  do 
require  that  I  should  have  suitable  apprehensions  of  him ; 
that  is, 

[1.]  I  must  consider  his  original  power  over  me,  as  he 
is  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God  ;  "  as  by  him  all 
things  were  rgiade,  visible  and  invisible,"  Col.  i.  15, 16.  As 
by  whom  God  made  the  worlds,  Heb.  i.  2.  As  originally 
invested  with  a  sovereign,  governingpower,  which,  because 
it  was  original  and  natural  to  him,  can  never  be  lost,  more 
than  the  Godhead.  He  is  the  Lord  my  maker,  whom  I 
am  to  receive,  and  unto  whom  I  am  to  resign.     And, 

[2.]  I  must  consider  him  as  a  constituted  Ruler.  So  he 
is  as  Mediator.  Consider  him  abstractedly,  as  he  was  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  so  he  hath  a  natural  power  of  govern- 
ment over  all.  But  as  he  is  Mediator,  God-man,  he  is  a 
Governor  too  by  constitution.  All  power  is  given  him 
both  in  heaven  and  earth.  The  Father  hath  given  all 
things  into  his  hand,  John  xiii.  3.  "  Thou  hast  given  him 
power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as 
many  as  God  hath  given  him,"  John  xvii.  2.  So  I  must 
apprehend  and  conceive  of  him. 

[3.]  I  must  conceive  of  him  as  a  Saviour ;  and  thereupon 
as  a  Redeemer,  as  a  Reconciler,  that  was  to  save,  by  re- 
deeming and  reconciling  perishing,  lost,  guilty  creatures, 
to  an  offended  God.  This  is  the  apprehension  one  must 
have  in  consenting  to  him.  And  the  soul  that  hath  believed 
aright  that  this  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  it  will  be  full  of  this 
sense  in  this  transaction  :  Aye,  this  is  just  such  a  one  as  I 
need  ;  for  I  find  myself  miserable,  I  find  myself  lost,  I  find 
myself  imdone,  by  my  having  otfended,  and  involved  my- 
self in  guilt,  against  my  sovereign,  rightful  Lord.  There 
can  never  be  any  reception  of  him,  or  resignation  to  him, 
wilhoutthis.     And, 

[L]  He  must  be  understood  and  apprehended  as  a  vital 
head,  replenished  with  spirit  and  holy  influence ;  so  as 
that  all  that  shall  come  into  holy  union  with  him,  shall 
thereby  derive  spirit,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  holy  influence 
from  him:  the  thing  which  the  exigency  of  the  case  so 
much  calls  for,  as  we  are  creatures  so  miserably  depraved, 
and  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  disinclined  to  the  doing 
and  enjoying  good  in  point  of  felicity.  Such  a  one  I  need : 
and  so  I  must  consider  Clirist  as  one  given  to  be  "  the 
head  of  all  things  to  the  church,"  Ephes.  i.  22.  He  hath 
a  universal  political  headship  over  all.  But  a  vital  head- 
ship over  the  church,  (to  wit,  that  is  truly  such,)  that  is,  his 
body,  his  living  body.  And  such  a  one  must  the  soul, 
that  is  treating  and  transacting  with  him,  apprehend  him 
to  be  even  in  this  closure,  this  unitive  closure;  I  am  a 
•most  wretched,  deformed,  depraved  creature  ;  I  believe 
this  Jesus  to  be  the  Chri.st,  I  believe  it  belongs  to  the 
office  of  this  same  Christ  to  be  the  fountain  and  spring  of 
life  and  renovating  grace  to  poor  souls  that  shall  come  into 
union  with  him  :  and  I  come  unto  him  as  such,  I  receive 
him  as  such,  and  resign  myself  to  him  as  such.  Every  one 
that  is  in  Christ  is  a  new  creature.  I  need  to  be  new 
made  throughout,  new  created  ;  I  am  lost  and  undone  for 
ever  if  I  be  not  so  ;  I  come  to  him,  unto  this  union  with 
him,  to  be  made  anew  throughout,  according  to  that,  2 
Cor.  V.  17.  and  that,  Ephes.  ii.  lO.  "  We  are  his  workman- 
ship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  untogood  works."  He  is  a  new 
plastes  ;  we  had  a  miserable  protoplast ;  we  have  another 
former  now,  a  reformer.  Christ  is  to  be  formed  in  us,  his 
own  image  is  to  be  formed  in  our  hearts.  He  himself  can 
only  form  his  image,  and  draw  it  upon  us:  and  that  is  our 
business  with  him.  And  blessedness  itself  can  never  make 
us  blessed,  if  we  be  not  made  new,  if  we  be  not  made  over 
again,  another  sort  of  creatures  than  we  we'  e  before.  Thus 
there  must  be  in  this  belief  (as  it  comprehends  our  recep- 
tion of  him  and  resignation  to  him)  suitable  apprehension.s 


both  of  ourselves  and  of  him  in  this  transaction,  otherwise 
all  will  turn  to  nothing.     And  again, 

2.  There  must  be  suitable  included  acts,  even  in  those 
of  receiving  him  and  resigning  ourselves.  First,  there 
must  be  the  act  of  trust :  and.  secondly,  the  act  of  subjec- 
tion: otherwise  we  do  not  receive  him,  and  resign  our- 
selves to  him,  suitably  to  the  apprehensions  that  are  given 
to  us  of  that  object.  When  we  do  receive  him,  how  do  we 
receive  him  1  We  receive  him  as  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord, 
Col.  ii.  6.  You  receive  Christ,  (that  is,  the  name  of  his 
office,  that  we  are  to  believe  Jesus  to  be  invested  with,) 
the  anointed  one  of  God.  But  what  is  he  anointed  to, 
or  what  is  he  anointed  for  1  To  be  to  us  both  Jesus  and 
the  Lord.  Jesus  is  a  Saviour,  Lord  is  an  owner  and  ruler. 
It  cannot  be,  then,  but  that  our  receiving  him,  and  our  re- 
signing ourselves  to  him,  must  comprehend  in  them, 

(1.)  Trust,  an  absolute  trust.  When  we  receive  him, 
we  receive  him  as  one  in  whom  we  trust;  and  when  we 
resign  ourselves  to  him,  we  resign  ourselves  as  committing 
ourselves,  in  trusting  ourselves.  We  receive  him  under 
the  pleasant  notion  of  a  Saviour,  and  so  we  resign  our- 
selves to  him,  to  be  saved  by  him,  confiding  in  his  saving 
mercy,  encouraged  by  his  word,"  "Whosoever  comeih 
unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  I  will  cast  myself 
upon  him,  without  any  suspicion  that  he  will  ever  cast  me 
out ;  he  will  ever  be  as  good  as  his  word.  Who  ever  did 
venture  upon  him,  and  perish?  I  will  threw  myself  into 
those  safe  arms.  This  is  included  both  in  receiving  and 
resigning ;  for  I  receive  him  as  a  Saviour,  as  Christ  Jesus ; 
and  I  resign  myself  to  him,  I  commit,  I  intrust,  I  can  credit 
myself  to  him  accordingly  as  such.     And  then, 

(2.)  As  both  these  together  do  carry  in  them  trust,  so  they 
carry  in  them  subjection ;  there  is  not  only  committing 
ourselves,  but  there  is  also  submitting  ourselves.  We 
commit,  and  submit,  and  subject  ourselves  to  him  at  the 
same  lime;  for  he  is  received  as  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord, 
and  according  as  the  Gospel  represents  him.  "  For  all  the 
house  of  Israel  know,  that  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord 
and  Christ,"  Acts  ii.  36.  This  must  go  for  a  known  thing 
all  Israel  over,  and  all  the  world  over,  wherever  he  comes 
to  be  revealed ;  "  That  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord 
and  Christ.  And  him  hath  he  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and 
a  Saviour,  (Acts  v.  31.)  to  give  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins."  Repentance,  wherein  we  humble  ourselves  be- 
fore him  as  a  Prince,  prostrate  ourselves,  throw  ourselves 
down  at  the  footstool  of  his  throne;  and  remission  of  sins, 
which  he  gives  as  a  Saviour.  Now  are  all  sins  forgiven  to 
you,  go  away  and  be  whole,  you  are  accepted,  you  are  pa  r- 
doned.  Your  scores  are  taken  off;  all  things  set  right  be- 
tween him  and  you.  God  hath  exalted  him  to  be  a  prince, 
and  so  he  humbles  and  gives  repentance;  and  as  a  Sa- 
viour he  forgives  you.  These  are  the  acts  correspondent  to 
this  two-fold  notion.  Not  that  the  one  is  any  cause  of  the 
other,  or  signifies  any  thing  for  the  obtaining  of  them.  But 
these  are  conjunct  things  by  divine  constitution  and  the 
exigency  of  the  case  itself  As  a  Prince,  he  humbles  them 
to  repentance :  and  as  a  Saviour,  he  forgives  them,  wipes 
off  all  scores,  takes  off  their  guilt,  and  sets  all  things  right 
between  God  and  them.  We  here  must  then  be  at  once 
both  trusting  in  him  as  a  Saviour,  and  subjecting  ourselves 
to  him  as  a  Prince;  devoting  and  dedicating  ourselves,  so 
as  determining  henceforth  not  to  live  lo  ourselves;  no, 
but  to  him  that  died  for  us,  and  rose  again.  This  is  the 
judgment  of  a  soul  brought  under  the  constraint  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  2  Cor.  vri4,  15.  So  that  hereupon  this 
becomes  the  sense  of  the  soul,  "  For  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain,"  Phil.  i.  20.  While  I  live,  I  have  no 
business  to  do  but  for  Christ ;  my  gain  comes  to  me  when 
I  die — then  I  gain  him.  In  the  mean  time,  the  business 
of  my  life  is  Christ,  to  live  up  Christ,  live  up  his  interest, 
serve  him  as  a  devoted  one.  My  life  is  sacred  to  Christ, 
a  hallowed  and  devoted  thing.  This  is  receiving  and 
reigning,  as  comprehending  acts  suitable  to  the  state  of 
the  case  to  what  he  is,  and  what  we  are.  We  are  not  to 
think  of  receivingand  resigningblindly,andinthedark,and 
as  those  that  know  not  for  what ;  but  upon  such  accounts, 
and  with  such  actions  of  heart  and  soul  as  these,  committing 
and  submitting  ourselves  most  absolutely  to  him.     And, 

3.  Here  must  be  some  qualifying  adjuncts  of  these  acts 
of  receiving  and  resigning,  especially  these  two,  totality 
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and  vitality.  It  may  be,  you  will  remember  them  the 
better  for  the  sound's  sake.  But  they  are  expressions  that 
speak  the  imporiance  of  the  thing  more  plainly  than  any 
other  can  that  occurs  to  my  thoughts. 

(1.)  There  must  be  totality  with  these  acts  of  the  one 
part  and  the  other,  to  wit,  with  reference  to  the  object,  and 
with  reference  to  the  subject.  Consider  the  act  of  recep- 
tion with  reference  to  the  object,  we  are  to  receive  a  whole 
Christ ;  consider  the  act  of  resignation  with  respect  to  the 
subject,  and  we  are  to  resign  our  whole  selves.  Reception 
must  be  with  totality,  a  reception  of  a  whole  Christ ;  re- 
signation must  be  witli  totality,  a  resignation  of  our  whole 
selves.  To  take  Christ  but  b)^  halves,  will  not  do  the 
business;  to  resign  ourselves  but  by  halves,  will  not  do 
the  business  neither.  To  take  Christ  only  to  serve  a  turn, 
that  he  may  save  me  from  wrath,  without  renewing  my 
nature,  and  bringing  me  into  a  union  and  communion 
with  himself  and  with  God  through  him;  this  will  not 
do ;  neither  will  it  do  for  me  to  resign  myself,  and  not  my 
whole  self, — my  whole  soul.  Will  it  content  any  one  to 
be  saved  by  halves,  to  be  half  saved,  and  half  lost,  if  this 
were  possible  1    But  then, 

(2.)  There  must  be  vitality  as  to  both  these,  as  well  as 
totality.  There  must  be  vital  reception,  and  vital  resig- 
nation ;  life  must  accompany  these  acts.  "  He  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  life,"  as  it  is  afterwards,  ver.  12.  of  this 
chapter.  I  must  so  take  him  and  receive  him,  as  that,  by 
a  vital  act  of  my  will,  I  become  united  with  him  as  with 
a  living  thing ;  for  I  find  new  life  hath  entered  into  my 
soul.  I  must  so  resign  myself  to  him  that  life  may  go  into 
that  act  of  resignation.  "Yield  yourselves  unto  the  Lord 
as  those  that  are  alive  unto  God.  And  reckon  yourselves 
dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,"  Rom.  vi.  II,  13.  There  must  be  life  springing  in 
my  soul  towards  God  and  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  cold, 
dead  inditierency  and  aversion  towards  God  is  gone,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  faith  a  spirit  of  life  enters.  And  so 
when  I  come  to  give  myself  up,  it  is  not  as  a  dead  thing. 
"  Offer  up  yourselves  living  sacrifices,  acceptable  unto  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,"  Rom.  xii.  1.     But  then, 

4.  There  must  be  suitable  concomitant  affections,  espe- 
cially these  two,  reverence  and  joy. 

(1.)  Reverence.  Whom  do  I  receive  "?  and  to  whom  do 
I  resign  1  The  great  and  glorious  Lord  of  all.  Think 
what  this  name  (Christ)  doth  import.  The  Christ  of  God, 
as  you  heard.  He  to  whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven 
and  earth.  When  I  receive  him,  how  great  a  one  is  now 
to  enter  my  sou!  !  This  sense  is  now  to  possess  it,  "  Lift 
up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlast- 
ing doors,  for  the  King  of  glory  is  entering  in."  He  is  to 
come  and  take  up  his  dwelling  in  my  soul  by  faith,  as  in 
the  24th  Psalm,  latter  end.  It  must  be  with  a  prostrate 
soul  that  I  am  to  receive  him  ;  let  the  everlasting  doors 
fly  open  :  here  is  a  mighty  one  to  come,  him,  the  Lord  of 
glor\-.  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  thou  shouldst  come  under 
my  roof;  I  know  if  thou  comest  thou  bringest  life  with 
thee,  and  salvation  with  thee  to  my  soul.  But  O  in  how 
humble  and  reverential  a  posture  must  the  soul  be  in  this 
thing !  And, 

(2.)  Joy.  He  is  to  be  received  and  resigned  unto  with 
highest  complacency ;  with  amost  complacential  reception 
and  resignation.  The  soul  is  glad  things  are  brought  to 
that  pass  between  God  and  him.  Oh,  blessed  be  God  for 
this  day,  that  he  hath  revealed  his  Christ,  and  hath  re- 
vealed him  in  me;  and  that  I  have  found  him,  and  in  him 
found  according  to  his  own  word,  "  They  that  find  me  find 
»ife,  and  shall  obtain  favour  of  the  Lord."  O!  what  a 
blessed  day  is  this  !  How  hath  God  signalized  this  day 
with  my  soul,  in  bringing  about  this  union  and  commerce 
between  this  Christ  and  me  ! 

This  is  believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.  If  you  believe 
it  to  purpose,  this  is  it.  And  pray  think  with  yourselves; 
can  it  be  any  thing  less  than  this'?  That  faith  that  is  short 
of  this  is  both  a  nullity  and  an  afiVont.  A  nullity,  a  va- 
nity as  to  you,  and  an  affront  as  to  God  and  Christ. 

To  you  a  nullity,  a  vanity,  a  nothing;  for  can  that  faith, 

that  belief,  signify  any  thing,  that  dolh  not  reach  its  end? 

I  pray  what  is  the  end,  think  you,  of  this  revelation  of 

Christ,  that  there  should  be  such  a  record  extant  concern- 
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ing  this  Jesus  that  he  is  the  Christ  1  Why  should  it  be  re- 
vealed 1  Why  should  it  be  declared  1  why  am  I  required 
to  believe  it  1  to  be  persuaded  in  my  heart  of  the  truth 
hereof  7  Can  it  be  for  any  end,  but  that  my  soul  may  be 
brought  into  a  vital,  unitive  closure  with  him  hereupon  1 
If  it  doth  not  effect  this,  it  effects  nothing.  It  is  from  hence 
my  Christianity  commenceth.  It  is  but  now  that  I  become 
a  Christian,  any  thing  besides  a  name.  When  my  soul 
passeth  into  this  union  with  him  by  consent,  by  reception, 
by  resignation,  now  I  become  a  Christian,  now  I  am  in 
Christ,  now  the  spirit  of  faith  hath  exerted  its  power  in 
my  soul,  without  which  there  is  no  believing.  "  We  hav- 
ing the  same  spirit  of  faith,  believe,"  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  There 
can  be  no  /"aith  to  purpose  without  a  spirit  of  laith.  Here 
doth  the  spirit  of  faith  exert  itself,  and  so  it  is  but  now 
that  I  do  begin  to  be  a  Christian  ;  for  he  that  hath  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  none  of  his,  he  is  no  Christian  ;  let  him 
be  called  what  he  will,  let  men  call  him  what  they  please, 
he  is  none  of  Christ's.  And  what,  will  my  Christianity 
without  a  Christ  save  me,  or  do  me  any  good  "?  To  have  a 
Chrislless  Christianity,  what  shall  I  be  the  belter  for  that  1 

And  it  is  indeed  not  only  a  nullity  as  to  myself;  but  it 
is  an  affront  and  provocation  to  God  and  Christ,  if  in  be- 
lieving and  assenting  to  this  truth,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
my  soul  do  not  hereupon  unite  and  close  with  him ;  for 
it  is  a  refusing  him  in  the  face  of  light.  It  is  a  refusing 
him,  when  I  know  and  profess  to  know  who  he  is.  I 
profess  this  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  and  yet  my  soul  stands 
out  against  him.  For  I  must  be  either  a  consenter  or  re- 
fuser. To  refuse  him  when  I  know  who  he  is,  when  I 
profess  to  believe  who  he  is,  this  is  higher  wickedness 
than  the  Jews  were  guilty  of  when  they  crucified  him ; 
for  if  they  had  known  him  to  be  the  Lord  of  glory,  they 
would  not  have  crucified  him.  But  I  know  this  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  yet  I  will  him  not.  "  You  will  not  come  to 
me,  that  you  may  have  life."  Here  is  a  knowing:  and 
denying  at  once.  "  He  that  denieth  the  Son,  hath  not 
the  Father,"  1  John  ii.  23.  But  he  that  doth  acknow- 
ledge that  this  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  hath  the  Father  and 
the  Son  both  together.  If  it  be  vitally  acknowledged,  so 
as  that  the  soul  pass  hereby  into  vmion  with  both,  then  he 
hath  both. 

I  hope  we  speak  and  hear  of  these  things  with  a  design 
to  be  and  do  accordingly,  otherwise  here  is  time  the  most 
unhappily  throw'n  away  that  could  have  been.  We  had 
been  better  treating  of  any  trivial  subject,  if  such  a  thing 
as  this  should  have  been  spoken  or  been  attended  to  slightly, 
and  with  neglect.  All  lies  upon  this,  depends  upon  this: 
all  for  our  present  comfort  in  this  life  here  in  this  world, 
and  our  future  happy  blessed  life  in  the  other  world. 


SERMON  XLU.* 


1  John  V.  1. 
Whosoerer  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God. 

And  thus,  what  this  faith,  concerning  Jesus's  being  the 
Son  of  God,  or  the  Christ,  doth  in  itself  import,  hath  been 
largely  shown.     And  now, 

II.  What  is  said  of  such  as  do  believe  this  with  this 
faith,  we  are  to  ojien  to  you,  to  wit,  what  this  being  "born 
of  God"  imports.  And  concernins:  it,  I  shall  first  note  to 
you  two  things  in  general ;  and  then  come  to  give  you  a 
more  distinct  and  particular  account  of  it  afterwards.  In 
general, 

1.  That  this  must  needs  be  a  very  great  difference, 
which  such  a  work  as  this  makes  between  men  and  men, 
this  being  "  born  of  God."  The  difference  cannot  but  to 
everv  one's  understanding  appear  very  great,  between  one 
that  is  born  of  God,  and  one  that  is  hot  born  of  God  :  es- 
pecially too.  when  vou  consider,  that  every  one  that  is  not 
horn  of  God,  is  of  "the  seed  and  offspring  of  the  worst  fa- 
ther that  ever  was.  For  there  are  but  two  great  fathers 
whose  posterity  divide  all  mankind ;  they  that  have  not 
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God  for  their  Father,  as  being  born  of  him,  our  Lord  tells 
them,  "  You  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  his  works 
ye  will  do,"  John  viii.  44.  "  And  by  this  the  children  of 
&od  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil,"  1  John 
iii.  10.  It  hath  enough  in  it  to  amaze  a  man's  soul,  to  have 
this  matter  represented  as  a  thing  doubted  of,  and  to  be  in- 
quired about.  To  which  of  these  fathers  do  I  relate  1  If 
the  one  of  them  be  not  my  father,  the  other  is.  This  must 
be  understood  (as  any  ordinary  understanding  will  easily 
apprehend)  not  concerning  a  person's  naturals  but  his 
morals.  When  a  man  is  said  to  be  a  child  of  the  devil,  it 
is  not  as  if  there  were  any  thing  of  positive  natural  being 
wrought  in  him  by  the  devil,  but  only  a  moral  deprav^ation. 
And  so  when  any  are  the  children  of  God,  it  is  not  that 
any  new  natural  faculty  is  created,  but  the  faculties,  that 
were  created  at  first,  and  that  are  depraved,  and  upon 
which  the  image  of  the  devil  is  impressed,  are  sanctified ; 
defaced,  and  purged  of  that  impurity,  and  stamped  with 
an  impression  from  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  which  is  the  re- 
generating Spirit. 

That  is  one  consideration,  and  a  mighty  one  it  is  ;  and 
very  obvious,  one  would  think,  to  every  one's  thoughts, 
that  this  must  make  a  very  vast  difference  between  men  to 
be  born  of  God,  and  not  to  be  born  of  him,  and  to  be  either 
of  his,  or  of  the  devil's  seed.     And, 

2.  This  is  to  be  generally  noted  too,  that  this  difference 
is  universal  upon  all  believers.  The  greatness  of  it,  and 
universality  of  it,  are  the  two  things  that  I  would  have 
previously  noted.  And  this  latter  you  have  expressly  in 
the  text,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
is  born  of  God."  Every  one,  without  exception.  So  that 
there  is  no  room  left  for  .such  an  imagination  to  any  one. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  some  or  other  may  pass  for  believers, 
without  having  this  work  pass  upon  them,  so  vastly  differ- 
encing men  from  one  another,  as  this  being  born  of  God 
isl  A  great  thing  indeed  !  What  1  may  none  pass  for  a 
believer  but  such  as  are  born  of  God  1  May  not  in  the 
census  some  or  other  escape  without  that  mark  upon  them  1 
No,  saith  the  apostle,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  is  born  of  God."  Let  him  call  himself  whatso- 
ever he  will,  he  is  real  infidel  ;  let  him  be  never  so  much 
a  nominal  believer,  if  he  be  not  born  of  God,  his  believing 
of  this,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  as  nothing  ;  it  is  no  be- 
lieving. As  in  another  case,  circumcision  goes  for  no  cir- 
cumcision, if  it  be  not  of  the  heart  and  spirit,  and  not  only 
of  the  letter.  As  circumcision  will  go  for  no  circumcision 
(where  there  is  the  very  thing  figured  and  represented)  if 
it  be  the  figure  and  no  more,  so  doth  such  a  pretended 
faith  go  for  no  faith,  (let  men  say  never  so  long  we  believe 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,)  if  they  be  not  born  of  God,  they  will 
never  pass  in  the  divine  estimate  for  believers. 

And  now  these  two  generals  being  noted,  we  must  come 
to  give  you  a  more  distinct  and  particular  account  what 
this  being  "  born  of  God"  doth  import.  And  that  we  shall 
do  in  this  two-fold  gradation  :  1st,  Speaking  to  it  as  it  is  a 
birth;  and  2dly,  As  it  is  a  being  born  of  God,  as  it  is  a 
divine  birth.  As  it  is  a  being  born  ;  and  as  it  is  a  being 
born  of  God.  The  latter  whereof,  as  yon  may  easily  ap- 
prehend, doth  greatly  sublimate  the  former,  and  raise  it 
higher,  and  should  raise  our  thoughts  and  apprehensions 
proportionably  higher  about  it. 

(I.)  As  this  work  done  upon  the  soul  is  called  a  birth, 
let  us  consider  it  so.  And  that  is  a  more  general  conside- 
ration, and  a  lower  one ;  and  as  a  fountain  and  substratum 
to  what  is  afterwards  to  be  added  under  the  other  more 
specifj'ing  notion.  Why,  as  it  is  said  to  be  a  birth,  it  sig- 
nifies such  things  as  these, 

[1,]  A  real  new  product  in  the  soul,  that  there  is  some- 
what reallv  produced  anew  in  it.  This  must  be  signified 
by  being  born.  Being  born  Ls  not  a  fiction,  is  not  a  fancy ; 
it'  is  not  an  imaginary  thing.  Being  born  signifies  a  real 
new  production,  that  there  is  really  somewhat  new  brought 
forth  into  being,  that  before  was  not ;  and  so  as  to  make 
the  subject  so  far  another  thing  from  what  before  it  was  ; 
or  works  such  an  imitation,  as  that  the  person  in  whom 
this  work  is  wrought,  is  not  what  before  he  was.  It  brings 
the  matter  to  this,  that  he  may  truly  say.  Ego  non  sum  ego, 
I  am  not  the  same  (I)  that  I  was.  As  the  apostle  saith  of 
him.self,  1  Tim.  i.  U.  "  I  was  a  bla.sphemer,  I  was  a  per- 
secutor, I  was  injurious,  but  I  obtained  mercy."  And  that 


mercy  which  he  had  obtained,  had  made  him  quite  another 
man.  And  this  he  doth  not  speak  of  liimself  as  a  single 
person  separately  considered,  but  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
a  pattern  to  all  that  should  thereafter  believe;  that  he  was 
taken  herein  as  set  for  a  pattern  (as  the  expression  is  in 
the  original)  what  mighty  changes  the  power  and  spirit  of 
grace  could  work  in  the  souls  of  men,  so  as  to  make  them 
so  much  other  men  from  themselves.  Is  it  very  true  in- 
deed, that  for  those  that  hitherto  continue  in  their  natural 
and  unregenerate  state,  they  are  not  all  sinners  alike,  they 
are  not  all  sinners  in  the  same  kind.  Every  such  sinner 
is  not  a  persecutor,  is  not  a  blasphemer.  But  every  such 
sinner  is  a  carnal  wretch,  a  stranger  to  God,  alienated  from 
him,  unacquainted  with  him;  one  that  hath  no  love  to  him, 
no  fear  of  him,  no  delight  in  him,  no  desire  to  please  him, 
no  design  to  serve  him.  "  No,  as  to  what  change  is  made 
in  me,  (saith  the  apostle,)  I  am  not  here  to  speak  of  myself 
as  a  single  person,  but  I  am  to  speak  of  myself  as  a  pattern, 
what  the  Almighty  Spirit  of  divine  grace  can  effect  upon 
the  soul  of  a  man,  to  make  him  quite  another  sort  of  thing 
from  what  he  was."  There  is  somewhat  common  to  all 
unregenerate  persons,  and  to  all  regenerate  persons,  where- 
in such  a  pattern  may  very  well  reach  and  suit  every  one's 
case.  Every  one  that  is  unregenerate,  is  a  stranger  to  God, 
unacquainted  with  him ;  one  that  lives  as  without  him  in 
the  world  ;  that  hath  no  design  to  know  him,  or  love  him, 
or  please  him,  or  serve  or  glorify  him.  Every  one  that  is 
regenerate,  his  dispositions  are  changed  in  all  these  re- 
spects. Now  what  is  common  herein,  must  the  apostle  be 
understood  to  mean  himself  to  be,  a  pattern  to  subsequent 
believers ;  those  that  should  come  hereafter  to  believe. 
Wherever  that  believing  is,  there  is  this  change  ;  there  is 
that  imitation  in  the  subject,  as  will  speak  this  person  to  be 
new  born.  There  is  a  new  production  in  him,  by  which  he 
is  quite  another  sort  of  man  from  what  he  was.  "  Every 
one  that  is  in  Christ  (as  every  one  comes  to  be  in  him  by 
believing)  is  a  new  creature,"  2  Cor.  v.  17.  It  is  the  great 
design  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (as  he  is  the  restorer  and 
repairer  of  the  ruins  of  a  lapsed  world,  and  of  a  corrupt 
nature  in  man,)  to  make  all  things  new,  so  far  as  his  de- 
sign takes  place  and  succeeds.  "  Behold  I  make  all  things 
new,"  Rev.  xxi.  5.  That  is  my  business  upon  which  I  am 
intent ;  so  that  there  is  a  real  new  production  every  where, 
where  there  is  failh  in  Christ  wrought,  in  every  such  per- 
son, which  makes  him  truly  differ  (and  not  in  imagination 
only)  from  what  he  was,  and  from  what  others  are.  And 
again, 

[2.]  As  this  is  a  real  production  to  be  thus  born,  new 
born  ;  so  it  is  a  spiritual  production,  in  contradistinction  to 
such  productions  as  lie  within  tlie  .sphere  of  nature.  It  is 
an  extra-natural  production.  For,  as  I  told  you  before, 
this  makes  men  differ  from  what  they  w^re,  not  in  mere 
naturals,  but  morals  ;  and  so  it  is  an  extra-natural  produc- 
tion. It  doth  not  lie  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  but  lies  in 
the  sphere  of  grace.  You  may  collect  it  to  be  an  extra- 
natural  production  by  two  things  :  Isi,  The  principal  seat 
of  it ;  and  2dly,  The  great  agent  that  is  employed  herein. 
The  prime  subject  of  it  is  the  mind  and  spirit.  The  great 
agent  employed  herein  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  immediate  result  of  believing  this  Jesus  to 
be  the  Christ :  then  he  is  born  of  God.  "  If  any  man  be 
in  Christ,  he  is  anew  creature." 

First,  Consider  the  former  of  these ;  it  is  a  work,  the 
primary  subject  whereof  is  the  mind.  "  Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind."  Here  is  a  transformation  to  be  wrought,  by 
which  men  cease  to  be  conformed  to  the  world,  to  be  like 
the  w^orld  as  they  were.  But  where  is  the  seat  of  this 
transformation  ?  "  Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind."  Romans  xii.  2.  and  so  Ephesians  iv.  22,  23. 
"  We  have  not  so  learned  Christ :  if  ye  have  heard  of  him, 
as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus,"  that  is,  "  to  put  off"  the  old  man 
which  is  corrupt  by  deceivable  lusts,  and  to  be  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  your  mind."  If  you  have  heard  and  learned 
Christ,  or  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je.sus,  this  is  the  efl^ect  of  it, 
that  you  "  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind."  It  is 
an  expression  that  haih  somewhat  more  of  emphasis  in  it, 
than  that  last  mentioned  expression.  Transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  the  mind,  doth  represent  the  subject  not  merely, 
not  only  as  a  knowing  thing,  but  as  an  active  thing;  as  the 
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very  action  of  spirit  speaks  activity  or  active  vigour.  And 
so  it  is  not  a  mere  contemplative  knowing  which  belongs 
to  the  mind  alone,  abstractly  considered  ;  but  there  being 
spirit  in  that  mind,  that  turns  all  that  knowledge  into  vital 
principles,  suitable  lor  present  actions  and  operations. 
And  this  is  the  very  centre  of  that  subject,  or  seat  of  this 
renovation,  or  transforming  change.  Yon  must  be  renew- 
ed in  this  faculty,  not  only  as  it  is  cognitive,  but  as  it  is 
active;  as  there  is  a  spirit  suiting  it  for  vigorous  acting 
centring  in  it.  Here  is  the  seat  of  this  renovation.  This 
jilainly  speaks  this  to  be  an  extra-natural  production,  as 
well  as  it  speaks  it  to  be  a  real  one,  as  before  was  said. 

Secondly,  If  we  consider  Christ  as  the  ministering  agent 
here,  and  as  he  was  the  prime  minister  of  the  Gospel  by 
which  this  work  is  effected  and  done  upon  souls.  It  did 
not  belong  to  him  in  this  capacity,  as  he  was  Christ,  merely 
to  bring  forth  a.  new  natural  production  into  the  old  world. 
It  is  true  that  belongs  to  him  too,  but  under  another  notion, 
as  he  was  the  Creator  of  all  things,  things  visible  and 
invisible,  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth  ;  all  were 
created  by  him  and  for  him,  to  wit,  if  you  consider  him  in 
his  abstract  Deity.  But  the  name  Christ  is  the  appro- 
priated name  of  his  office,  as  he  is  the  Mediator.  Every 
one  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God. 
Believing  him  to  be  Christ,  that  is,  to  be  the  restorer  of  a 
lapsed,  perishing  world,  not  the  creator  of  it,  as  he  was  at 
the  first,  which  belongs  to  him  in  that  distinct  natural 
capacity  ;  but  look  upon  him  as  a  constituted  Mediator,  a 
restorer  and  repairer  of  fallen,  ruined,  perishing  creatures; 
look  upon  him  so  as  the  name  Christ  signifies  him  to  be, 
and  so  he  is  the  agent  in  this  great  work.  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth him  to  be  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God."  "  And  he 
that  is  in  Christ,  is  a  new  creature,"  2  Cor.  v.  17.  and 
again,  Ephes.  ii.  10.  "  We  are  his  workmanship,  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works."  Whatsoever  lay  within 
the  confines  and  limits  of  nature,  would  do  us  no  good, 
that  is  all  but  self  We  are  not  saved  by  ourselves,  but  we 
are  saved  by  grace,  and  not  by  nature,  or  any  thing  natural, 
as  you  have  it  in  that  context.  How  is  that "?  Why,  we 
are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works.  Now  the  agency  of  Christ  Jesus  as  he  is  the 
Christ,  it  lies  within  the  sphere  of  grace,  (by  which  it  is 
said  we  are  saved,)  not  within  the  sphere  of  nature.  And 
therefore  it  is  not  nature  that  doth  the  business.  We  must 
look  upon  this  as  an  extra-natural,  supernatural  production, 
both  as  it  is  our  mind,  and  the  very  spirit  which  is  to  be  the 
seat  and  subject  of  it ;  and  as  our  Lord  Jesus,  even  as  he  is 
the  Christ,  that  is  to  be  the  great  agent  therein.     But  again, 

[3.]  As  this  is  a  birth,  so  we  must  consider  it  to  be  a 
total  production,  such  a  one  as  carries  an  entireness  with 
it :  for  so  it  is  too  with  all  such  productions  that  are  pro- 
perly called  births.  A  birth  is  not  the  production  of  a  leg, 
or  an  arm,  or  an  eye,  but  it  is  the  production  of  an  entire 
human  creature.  And  so  is  this  work  represented  ;  it  is 
called  the  putting  on  of  a  new  man.  I  pray  consider  this  ; 
the  words  of  God  are  weighty  words,  and  claim  to  be  pon- 
dered with  serious  and  deeply  considering  thoughts.  I 
beseech  you,  why  is  that  change  wrought  in  regeneration, 
signified  by  putting  on  of  a  new  man  1  What  can  it  sig- 
nify less  than  this,  that  it  must  be  a  tot.TJ  change  1  The 
production  carries  an  entireness  in  it.  As  you  do  not  call 
a  finger  or  a  toe  a  man,  but  the  whole  fabric  and  frame 
animated  by  a  human  spirit ;  this  is  the  man.  Now  here 
is  an  old  man  "  put  off,  tliat  was  corrupt  by  deceivable 
lusts,"  and  then  a  new  man  put  on,  "which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."  Some  wav  or 
other,  indeed,  this  renewing-  work  lies  bespread  through 
the  whole  man.  Therefore  the  nposile  praved  for  the 
Thessalonians,  (1  Epistle,  v.  23.)  that  they  might  be  sanc- 
tified throughout  in  their  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body  ; 
meaning  by  the  first,  the  higher  and  nobler  faculties,  or,  as 
we  may  call  it,  the  upper  .soul.  By  the  second,  the  lower 
soul,  as  it  is  that  seat  of  internal  sense,  imagination,  appe- 
tition,  passion,  fancy.  And  then  the  hodv,  according  as 
that  may  in  a  secondary  sense  be  said  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
sanctifying  impression,  the  several  parts  of  that  being  now 
more  governable  by  a  rectified  mind  and  spirit,  more  use- 
able for  God,  the  several  parts  thereof  being  so  made  in- 
struments of  righteousness  for  the  serving  of  God,  as  the 
expression  is,  Rom.  vi.  19.     It  being  evident,  that  where 


the  Spirit  of  holiness  doth  obtain  and  take  place,  or  where 
the  regenerating  work  is  really  effected,  men  do  thereupon 
more  make  it  tlieir  business  to  govern  the  outward  man 
subserviently  to  the  inner,  and  the  lower  soul  subservient 
to  the  upper ;  and  the  very  parts  of  the  body,  too,  subser- 
viceable  to  both,  that  they  may  be  instruments  for  the  ser- 
ving of  God.  Wherever  there  is  more  of  the  regenerating 
power  and  spirit  of  grace  residing  and  ruling  in  the  inner 
man,  so  much  the  more  there  will  be  of  a  severe  restraint, 
from  a  divine  piinciple.  So  much  the  more  there  will  be 
of  a  severe  restraint  upon  licentious,  unbridled  appetite  : 
so  much  the  more  careful  such  will  be  to  preserve  their 
bodies  in  a  useable  posture  for  the  service  of  God,  remem- 
bering that  even  their  bodies  themselves  are  the  outward 
temples  of  a  deity.  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temples 
of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  1" 
1  Cor.  iii.  16.  And  every  man  is  therefore  taught  and  re- 
quired to  possess  his  body  in  sanctification  and  honour, 
remembering  that  even  his  very  flesh  it.self  hath  undergone 
a  dedication,  being  washed  with  pure  water,  to  signify  its 
being  prest  into  a  subserviency  to  the  great  God  and  the 
Redeemer,  under  the  conduct  and  government  of  his  Spirit. 
"  Let  us  draw  nigh  (we  that  have  lived  at  a  distance,  and 
strangers)  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith, 
having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and 
our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water,  to  signify,  that  in  body 
and  spirit  we  have  been  devoted,  Heb.  x.  22.  agreeing  with 
that  1  Cor.  vi.  latter  end,  "  You  are  not  your  own,  you 
are  bought  with  a  price:  therefore  glorify  God  in  your 
spirit,  and  in  your  bodies,  which  are  both  his."  And  so 
by  participation,  and  secondarily,  the  sanctifying  impres- 
sion comes  to  obtain  in  that  which  is  the  lowest  in  the  na- 
ture of  men.  They  are  to  be  sanctified  throughout ;  there- 
fore this  is  a  total  production:  that  holy  rectitude  which 
is  efl^ected  by  regeneration,  or  this  new  birth,  lakes  place 
in  every  thing  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man.  Therefore 
be  not  so  vague  as  to  imagine,  that  if  there  be  somewhat 
done  in  some  one  faculty,  this  is  regeneration,  or  that  this 
speaks  a  man  new  born.  If  now  and  then  there  be  a  right 
thought  injected  and  cast  in,  if  there  be  an  inclination, 
some  motion  or  desire;  if  something  of  convictive  light  be 
struck  into  a  man's  conscience;  is  this  regeneration'?  Is 
this  being  new  born  1  No,  that  makes  all  things  new  :  "  If 
any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  ;  old  things  are 
done  away,  all  things  are  become  new."  There  is  a  new  mind, 
a  new  judgment,  a  new  conscience,  a  new  will,  new  desires, 
new  delights,  new  love,  new  fear,  every  thing  new.  And, 
[4.]  This  birth,  as  it  is  a  birth,  signifies  a  permanent 
production,  an  effect  that  is  permanent,  lasting,  and  con- 
tinued. This  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  considers  the 
common  notion  of  a  birth  :  for  whatsoever  it  is  (as  to  essen- 
tials) that  any  one  is,  (as  he  is  born,)  the  same  he  is  to  be 
as  long  a.s  he  lives.  Wliatsoever  he  is  by  birth,  as  to  the 
essentials  of  that  being  which  by  birth  now  comes  to  take 
place  in  this  world,  he  is  the  same  thing  all  his  days. 
Therefore,  this  must  be  some  permanent,  lasting,  abiding 
work  and  impression  upon  the  soul.  It  is  not  some  light 
subetaneous  passion  that  is  raised  in  a  moment,  and  gone 
in  a  moment.  There  may  be  many  such  subetaneous  pas- 
sions raised  in  the  souls  that  live  under  the  Go.spel,  which 
vanish  and  come  to  nothing ;  soon  raised  and  soon  gone. 
A  sudden  thought  injected,  a  beam  of  convictive  light  that 
strikes  into  the  conscience,  a  pang  of  terror  that  seizeth, 
some  sudden  rapid  workings  of  desire :  O !  that  my  sins 
were  pardoned,  O  !  that  there  were  a  peace  between  God 
and  me!  Is  this  being  born  1  That  signifies  a  work  done, 
whicl)  lasts  and  continues.  Thev  that  give  us  an  account 
of  qualities,  do  distinguish  between  these  two  things, /)«- 
iibilis  gvnlitas  et  passio.  Implying,  that  the  latter  of  these, 
though  it  may  be  a  real  thing',  yet  it  may  be  so  sudden  a 
thing,  so  soonup,  so  soon  down,  that  one  is  capable  of  deno- 
mination from  it  t-o  more  than  a  man  is  to  be  known  by  a 
sudden  blush  in  his  face,  or  that  he  should  grow  unknown 
becausehe  wnnts  it.  This  is  a  continuing  thing.  He  that 
is  by  this  birth  to  be  denominated  to  be  a  believer  as  to  the 
great  faith  of  the  Gospel,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Is  such  a 
one  born  of  God  1  Yes,  as  long  as  he  is  a  believer  he  is  born 
of  God.  Doth  he  believe  to  the  saving  of  his  soul  1  This 
impression,  by  which  it  is  said  he  is  born  of  God,  it  is  co- 
extensive, it  is  cottimensurate;   so  that  it  signifies  some 
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other  kind  of  impression  than  what  a  man  can  have  to-day 
and  lose  to-morrow;  or  what  may  vary  and  alter  with  him 
(it  may  be)  twenty  times  in  the  same  day.  For,  do  but 
consider  the  reason  of  the  thing:  what  a  man  is  when  he 
is  born,  that  he  is  when  he  dies;  as  to  essentials  he  is  the 
same  creature  all  his  time. 

These  are  things  that  plainly  and  evidently  belong  to 
this  great  production  in  the  soul,  even  as  it  is  sis:nified  by 
the  name  of  a  "  birth."  That  is  only  taking  in  that  it  is 
a  secondary  birth,  and  such  a  one  as  whereof  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  author  and  immediate  agent,  and  in  a 
pre-existing  subject  that  is  changed,  and  influenced,  and 
wrought  upon  thereby.     But  then, 

2.  There  is  yet  a  further  and  fuller  account  to  be  given 
of  this  effect  and  work  upon  the  soul,  as  it  is  here  signified 
to  be  a  divine  birth;  or  as  he  that  is  said  to  be  a  believer 
with  this  faith,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  not  only  said  to 
be  born,  but  said  to  be  born  of  God.  Accordingly  to  what 
we  so  expressly  have  by  the  same  apostle  in  his  Gospel, 
John  i.  12,  13.  "  To  as  many  as  have  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to 
them  that  believe  on  his  name ;  which  were  born,  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God."  And  observe  this,  for  it  is  most  observable. 
"  He  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of 
God,"  so  saith  the  text.  And  that  other  text  first  sailh, 
"  they  that  believe  on  his  name,"  receiving  him  with  such 
a  faith  as  I  have  opened  to  you  at  large,  doth  signify  such 
faith  by  which  we  truly  believe  Jesus  is  the  Christ;  they 
are  the  sons  of  God,  born  of  God.  But  do  you  think  any 
are  the  sons  of  God  that  are  not  born  of  God  1  Therefore, 
the  next  words  immediately  subjoin,  "  who  were  born,  not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God."  Here  is  a  divine  birth  immediately  depend- 
ing upon  God.  Wheresoever  the  spirit  and  power  of  this 
faith  doth  obtain  and  take  place  in  the  soul,  so  that  if  any 
do  believe  on  his  name  and  receive  him  as  Christ,  they 
are  the  sons  of  God ;  because  they  are  born  of  him.  Why 
should  they  not  be  called  sons,  that  have  the  divine  nature 
ii  them,  resembling  God's  own!  Theirs  is  not  like  a  hu- 
man geniture  or  birth.  It  is  not  of  blood,  or  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  They  are 
heaven  born,  an  immediate  divine  production. 

O  what  deep  thoughts  of  heart  doth  all  this  claim  for  us ! 
and  pray  let  us  bethink  ourselves.  We  here  meet  as  a 
Christian  assembly.  You  see  by  this  what  a  Christian  is. 
And  all  will  agree  (no  doubt)  "in  the  common  notion,  a 
Christian  is  one  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 
But  you  see  who  are  reckoned  to  believe  to  this  purpose, 
such  as  are  born  thereupon  another  sort  of  creatures  from 
what  they  were,  and  so  continue  as  long  as  they  live:  and 
such  as  are  heaven  born,  born  of  God  by  immediate  divine 
operation  and  influence,  a  mighty  power  from  God  coming 
upon  their  souls,  conforming  them  to  God,  addicting  them 
to  God,  uniting  them  with  God,  making  them  to  centre  in 
God,  taking  them  off  from  all  this  world ;  so  as  that  it  may 
appear  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  this  world  that  hath  done  this 
work  upon  them.  We  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  this 
world,  such  a  spirit  as  unites  us  with  the  world,  but  the 
spirit  that  is  from  God,  that  suits  us  to  God  and  to  divine 
things,  and  makes  us  savour  the  things  of  God,  take  de- 
light in  them,  and  that  attempers  us  more  and  more  to 
that  state  v;herein  God  is  to  be  all  in  all  with  us.  So  as 
that  we  are  dead  in  this  world.  In  this  sense,  to  be  born 
is  to  die.  Every  one  that  is  thus  born,  dies  at  the  same 
time  :  that  is,  when  he  is  born  to  God,  and  made  alive  to 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  dead  and  crucified  to  the 
world:  it  becomes  a  despicable  thing.  Hereupon  he  can 
be  content  to  stay  a  little  while  to  serve  God,  but  he  cannot 
endure  to  be  without  God  in  this  world.  And  he  hopes 
not  to  be  in  it  long  neither,  but  to  be  with  him  immediate- 
ly who  is  to  us  our  all  in  all. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  Christian  !  O  that  it  were 
more  understood  what  the  Christian  names  signifies.  If 
Christianity  be  not  a  shadow;  if  it  were  not  a  design  un- 
v/orthy  of  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God  into  this  world  to 
bestow  upon  men  a  new  name,  but  let  them  be  the  same 
men  under  that  new  name,  earthly,  terrene,  impure  crea- 
tures, and  strangers  to  God  as  much  as  ever,  only  called 
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Christians,  as  full  of  carnality,  as  full  of  enmity  to  God  and 
godliness,  as  full  of  distempered  affections  towards  one  ano- 
ther; in  wrath,  animosity,  envy,  self-design  in  opposition 
to  everything  that  stands  in  their  way,  ready  (if  it  were  in 
their  power)  to  ruin  every  body  that  opposes  their  secular 
interest ;  then  Christianity  is  a  great  thing.  For  is  this 
God-like,  is  it  like  one  born  of  God,  "  who  is  love!"  Ad- 
dictedness  to  a  party,  is  that  to  be  born  of  God?  Do  you 
think  it  to  be  of  this  or  that  party  is  to  be  born  of  God  1  It 
is  to  be  made  a  good  man,  a  holy  man,  a  lover  of  good  men 
and  of  goodness,  be  his  denomination  or  name  what  it  will. 
To  be  born  of  God  signifies  a  universalized  mind  and  spi- 
rit, that  bears  some  image  of  the  Divine  Infinity;  not  in 
essence,  not  in  being,  not  in  presence,  not  in  power;  that 
is  impossible;  but  in  aim  and  design,  that  is,  that  as  He 
cannot  possibly  be  confined  any  way,  so  I  will  not  confine 
myself  To  have  a  universalized  mind  and  spirit,  co-ex- 
istent (as  it  were)  with  the  creation,  labouring  to  do  all  the 
good  that  is  possible  every  where,  so  far  as  any  power  of 
mine  can  extend  ;  and  where  no  power  of  mine  can  ex- 
lend,  thither  my  desire  and  prayer  shall  extend.  Such  a 
one  as  is  born  of  God  is  like  God,  ready  to  scatter  every 
where  divine  blessings  through  the  world.  This  is  one 
born  of  God  ;  that  as  He  fills  the  whole  earth  with  his 
goodness,  so  I  would  by  all  acts  of  benefaction,  as  much 
as  lies  in  my  compass  ;  never  limiting  myself  in  aim  or 
design,  though  my  capacity  do  never  so  much  limit  me. 

But  these  are  things  that  must  be  enlarged  on  hereafter. 
Only  let  us  consider  now,  how  high  a  pretence  it  is  for 
any  man  to  pretend  himself  to  be  a  believer,  or  a  Christian ; 
one  that  believes  Je.sus  to  be  the  Christ :  If  I  should  ask 
any  one  this  question,  Do  you  believe  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ "?  And  he  answer  me  suddenly,  and  without  con- 
sideration. Yes,  I  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.  I  would 
not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  censure  any  body  that  so  an- 
swers; I  would  hope  that  he  answers  considerately,  and 
as  the  truth  of  the  matter  is.  But  I  would  give  him  all  the 
occasion  I  could  of  considering  himself  and  of  judging 
himself,  though  I  will  not  judge  him.  Pray  think  with 
yourselves  what  you  say,  when  you  say  you  believe  Jesus 
to  be  the  Christ ;  for  every  one  that  so  believes  is  born  of 
God,  and  hath  that  mighty  universal  change  wrought  in 
the  very  habit  of  his  soul,  that  makes  him  imitate  God,  that 
conforms  him  to  God,  and  inclines  to  God,  and  makes  him 
value  communion  with  God  above  all  things  in  this  world. 


SERMON  XLIII.* 

1  John  V.  I. 
Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God. 

But  now,  to  speak  more  distinctly  to  this  work  as  it  is 
signified  by  a  divine  birth,  or  being  born  of  God,  there  are 
two  things  of  which  we  must  have  a  distinct  considera- 
tion :  First,  the  influence  by  which  it  is  produced  ;  and 
secondly,  the  product  itself 

(1.)  The  influence  by  which  it  is  produced.  And  that 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  from  these  two  things :  First, 
from  what  is  superior  to  it  in  the  kind  of  influence;  and 
secondly,  from  what  is  inferior. 

[1.]  From  what  is  superior  to  it,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
ceived infinitely  superior.  And  that  is  the  influence  by 
which  the  eternal  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father.  That 
cannot  be  called  a  created  influence,  as  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  this  work  with  all  other  creatures  must  be.  But  it 
may  be  truly  procreated,  because  he  is  said  to  be  begotten ; 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  the  Father.  Begotten  he  is,  but 
so  begotten  as  none  besides :  not  so  begotten  as  a  creature 
is.  We  shall  show  you  the  difference  by  and  by.  But  we 
are  to  consider  the.se  as  infinitely  different.  The  manner 
by  which  God  is  said  to  beget  his  own  eternal  Son,  and 
that  by  which  he  doth  beget  all  that  are,  in  the  sense  of  the 
text,  horn  of  him,  differ:  and  especially  in  these  two  things 
lies  the  diflference ;  fi.rst,  that  the  former  is  eternal,  whereas 
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the  latter  is  temporary;  and  secondly,  the  former  is  neces- 
sary, whereas  the  latter  is  arbitrary.  And  pray  note  these 
two  great  differences.     The  former,  I  say,  is. 

First,  Eternal.  He  that  is  said  to  be  the  only-begotten 
Son,  "  We  beheld  his  glory  as  the  glory  of  the  only-begot- 
ten Son  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth,"  John  i.  14. 
He  is  the  only-begotten  Son  in  that  peculiar  and  most 
noble  sense,  to  wit,  that  he  was  begotten  from  eternity.  So 
you  find,  Micah  v.  2.  ^' his  goings  forth  were  from  ever- 
lasting; of  old,  and  from  everlasting."  So  that  there  was 
no  moment  conceivable,  not  only  in  time,  but  in  all  fore- 
going eternity,  wherein  he  was  not  by  an  everla.sling  resul- 
tancy  (as  we  may  speak)  from  the  Father.  His  goings 
forth  were  from  everlasting.  It  is  not  thus  as  to  creatures ; 
not  as  to  the  most  excellent  sort  of  creatures,  this  same 
more  noble  creature,  the  new  creature,  the  divine  creature, 
(being  yet  but  a  creature ;)  it  had  its  beginning,  and  may 
have  its  very  late  beginning,  as  all  creatures  do  begin  to 
be  at  one  tiaie  or  other.     And, 

Secondl)',  The  influence  in  the  former  is  necessary  ;  in 
reference  to  the  latter,  this  and  all  other  creatures  are  but 
arbitrary.  Whatever  is  created  is  created  by  an  arbitrary 
influence.  "  For  thy  pleasure,  or  by  thy  will  (as  those 
words.  Rev.  iv.  II.  may  be  read)  they  are  and  were  cre- 
ated." Whatsoever  is  created,  is  the  product  of  the  Divine 
will,  depends  upon  an  antecedent  act  of  will,  determining 
whether  it  shall  be  or  not  be.  But  this  could  not  be  the 
case  as  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  even  from 
thence,  (as  it  hath  been  said,)  that  it  was  "  from  everlast- 
ing :"  for  whatsoever  did  depend  upon  an  act  of  will,  de- 
termining whether  it  should  be  or  not  be,  that  is  an  ante- 
cedent of  will ;  not  concomitant,  but  antecedent ;  and  so 
whether  it  should  be  or  not  be,  must  have  had  a  beginning, 
and  could  not  be  pre-existent,  could  not  be  from  all  eter- 
nity. Though  indeed  such  productions  may  be  to  all 
eternity,  (as  it  is  with  the  spirits  and  souls  of  men,)  they 
cannot  have  been  from  all  eternity,  if  it  depend  upon 
choice  whether  they  slioald  be  or  not  be.  But  the  other 
was  a  generative  influence,  that  did  not  depend  upon  choice, 
but  necessity  of  nature.  He  was  the  Son  by  natural,  ne- 
cessary, eternal  promanation  ;  as  necessarily  the  Son,  as 
the  Fa;her  the  Father;  he  resulting  from  him  as  his  ever- 
lasting substantial  image.  As  if  the  sun  in  the  firmament, 
instead  of  projecting  its  beams  round  about,  did  invert 
them,  and  so  there  were  a  necessary  production  of  a  sun 
in  a  sun,  not  depending  upon  choice,  but  from  an  ever- 
lasting necessity  of  nature;  so  he  is  said  to  be  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  the  Father.  Though  he  hath  many  sons, 
as  you  that  are  said  to  be  begotten,  and  born  of  him  ;  but 
in  an  inferior  sense,  as  a  greater  difference  cannot  be  sup- 
posed than  to  be  from  necessity  of  nature,  and  to  be  from 
arbitrary  choice,  at  will  and  pleasure.  "  Of  his  own  will 
begat  he  us,  to  be  the  first-fruits  of  his  creatures  ;"  James  i. 
18.  he  did  it  when  he  might  not  have  done  it.  That  is  one 
distinction  that  is  necessary  to  be  made  in  this  case,  between 
this  begetting  and  what  is  infinitely  inferior  to  it,  to  wit, 
that  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.     But  then, 

[•2.]  We  are  to  distinguish  it  too  from  that  which  is  un- 
speakably inferior  to  it,  as  well  as  that  which  is  superior  ; 
that  is,  we  are  to  distinguish  it  from  the  production  of  in- 
ferior things,  that  are  of  a  lower  nature  and  value,  which 
though  they  are  called  God's  creatures,  yet  are  they  never 
in  any  sense  to  be  called  his  sons.  And  we  must  therefore 
consider  the  special  kind  and  nature  of  this  productive  in- 
fluence in  this  respect,  as  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  all 
that  which  is  merely  creative,  and  not  generative  at  all.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  generative  influence  is  creative  too 
within  the  universe  of  created  beings,  so  as  that  God's 
children  as  such  are  his  creatures :  for  they  are  called  new 
creatures.  But  though  all  his  children  are  his  creatures, 
yet  all  his  creatures  are  not  his  children.  There  is 
somewhat  peculiar  not  only  in  respect  of  the  thing  pro- 
duced, but  in  respect  of  the  productive  influence  too. 
And  so  we  must  note  to  you  these  differences  : 

First,  that  this  difference  is  spiritual,  I  say  ;  it  is  purely 
spiritual.  It  is  called  so,  both  in  respect  of  the  cause  and 
of  the  effect.  As  it  is  from  the  cause,  and  as  it  terminates 
in  the  effect,  so  we  are  given  to  understand  that  it  is  spiri- 
tual; it  hath  the  name  of  Spirit  put  upon  it,  John  iii.  6. 
*'  That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."     There  is 


Spirit  producing,  and  spirit  produced  thereby.  The  infla- 
en:ial  cause,  as  such,  is  the  Divine  Spirit,  (for  we  consider 
now  the  spirituality  of  the  influence,  not  of  the  thing  pro- 
duced thereby.)  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  (or  the  Holy  Ghost,)  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  not  enough  (as  if  he  should 
have  said)  that  a  man  be  baptized ;  that  will  not  do  the 
business,  that  may  leave  him  short  of  regeneration,  of 
heaven,  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  spoken  by  way  of 
allusion  to  the  Jewish  baptisms  that  were  before  the 
Christian  institution;  for  there  were  two  sorts  of  prose- 
lytes among  the  Jews ;  (long  before  Christianity  under  that 
name  came  to  obtain  in  the  world  ;)  those  that  were  called 
proselytes  of  the  gate,  and  those  that  were  called  proselytes 
of  justice.  And  for  the  latter  sort,  they  were  always  ad- 
mitted into  the  Jewish  church  by  baptism  ;  and  therefore 
doth  our  Saviour  justly  upbraid  it  to  Nicodemus,  that  he 
being  a  master  in  Israel,  should  understand  so  little  of  the 
mysteries  of  regeneration.  "  Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel, 
and  knowest  not  these  things'?"  Dost  thou  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  a  usage  so  common  among  yourselves  1 
For  at  those  baptisms  They  used  to  have  a  new  father  and 
a  new  mother,  new  kindred,  new  brethren,  new  sisters, 
declaratively.  This  was  a  thing  wont  to  be  declared  in 
the  solemnity  of  those  baptisms,  as  their  own  records  in- 
form. Now,  saith  our  Saviour,  dost  thou  think  this  thing, 
so  used  among  j'ourselves,  had  no  meaning  1  Art  thou  a 
master  in  Israel,  one  of  the  teachers  and  doctors,  and  dost 
not  understand  this  thing;  thai  besides  the  external,  sig- 
nificant baptism,  there  must  be  a  signified  internal  bap- 
tism ■?  And  what  could  that  be  but  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  renewing  the  nature,  transforming  the  soul, 
altering  the  habitual  inclination,  creating  a  new  man,  a 
new  divine  creature'?  So  that  it  must  be  a  mighty  pene- 
trative, spiritual  influence,  full  of  vital  life  and  vigour  dif- 
fused through  the  soul,  that  makes  this  birth,  when  one  is 
said  to  be  born  of  God.  There  is  a  spiritual  production, 
and  it  is  of  Spirit.  That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is 
spirit :  under  that  notion,  and  as  such  we  conceive  it  in 
relation  to  action,  it  speaks  a  mighty  vigour,  and  vivacity, 
and  operativeness.  For  matter,  as  matter  can  effect  no- 
thing, work  nothing,  it  hath  no  operativeness,  no  ris,  no 
energy  in  it,  it  is  a  mere  passive  thing;  but  the  fountain 
of  all  activity,  life  and  vigour,  is  Spirit,  a  spiritual  being; 
and  the  generative  influence  in  this  work  is  such. 

Secondly,  It  is  intellectual  as  well  as  spiritual;  such  as 
carries  mental  light  in  it.  For  when  God  doth  this  work 
upon  souls,  he  is  said  to  shine  into  them.  God  that  com- 
manded light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  "hath  shined  into 
our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  his  own  glory  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ."  He  doththis  work  as  the  Father  of  lights. 
"  Every  good  gift  and  perfect  giving  proceeds  from  the 
Father  of  lights,"  James  i.  17.  Even  as  it  is  .«uch ; 
whereupon  (as  we  shall  in  the  proper  place  come  to  note 
to  you)  these  children  are  called  "  children  of  light,"  as  he 
is  the  "  Father  of  lights."  And  whereas  the  thing  produced 
is  the  Divine  image,  this  is  to  be  renewed  in  knowledge, 
or,  "  they  are  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of 
Him  that  created  them,"  Col.  iii.  10.  After  the  image  of 
their  Creator,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  All  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are 
originally  and  essentially  in  God,  and  communicatively 
and  deriVately  in  Christ,  they  are  all  hid  in  him.  And 
so  there  is  a  derivation  even  in  this  work,  unto  the  effect 
produced ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  considered  in  the  pro- 
ductive influence.  Here  is  a  radiation  of  light  into  the 
soul.  He  hath  "called  us  out  of  darkness  into  his  mar- 
vellous light."  The  light  of  divine  truth,  by  which  these 
great  things  that  do  concern  us  God-ward  are  revealed 
which  were  all  his  before.  Therefore  as  to  the  matter  of 
the  production,  or  the  productive  influence,  these  are  said 
to  be  "  born  of  God."  These  children  of  God  are  said  to  be 
born  of  Divine  truth  ;  which  is  that  light  which  shines  into 
the  soul,  exhibiting  to  us  such  things,  not  as  will  satisfy 
curiosity,  but  necessity — answer  the  necessary  purposes  of 
our  souls.  "  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  by  the  word  of 
truth,  that  we  should  be  to  him  the  first-fruits  of  his  crea- 
tures!" And,  1  Pet.  i. '23.  "  Being  born,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,"  Divine 
truth  :  "  seeing  you  have  purified  your  souls  (as  it  is  said 
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before)  in  obeying  the  truth."  They  had  received  that  truth 
which  carried  with  it  a  transforming  power,  by  which  they 
became  subdued  thereunto,  and  were  made  to  receive  the 
impression  thereof,  according  to  that  of  our  Saviour, "  Sanc- 
tify them  through  thy  truth :  thy  word  is  truth,"  John 
xvii.  17.  "  And  we  give  thanks  always  to  God,  for  you, 
(saith  the  apostle  to  the  Thessalonians,)  that  God  hath 
chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  sanctificaiion  of  the  Spirit, 
and  belief  of  the  truth,"  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  So  that  divine 
truth  and  light  is  the  immortal  seed  out  of  which  this 
divine  production  springs  in  the  soul.  The  productive 
influence  is  illuminative ;  divine  truth,  in  the  light  and 
lustre  and  glory  of  it,  being  darted  into  the  very  heart, 
hath  made  light  to  shine  into  the  heart,  even  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  God's  own  glory,  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  And 
again, 

Thirdly,  It  is  a  powerful  influence  which  is  productive 
of  this  blessed  work.  It  is  true,  that  whatsoever  work  is 
done  by  God,  is  done  by  an  omnipotent  agent,  but  not 
always  as  such  ;  for  we  must  not  look  upon  him  as  a 
merely  natural  or  involuntary  agent,  that  doth  in  every 
thing  what  he  can  ;  as  the  fire  burns  all  that  it  can,  and 
the  sun  shines  as  much  as  it  can.  The  case  is  not  so  in 
the  matter  of  divine  agency;  but  he  doth  exert  more  or 
less  of  his  power  as  it  seems  him  good,  and  as  the  matter 
doth  require.  Il  is  power,  being  under  the  regulation  of 
his  wisdom  and  his  will  in  every  thing  he  doth  ;  for  it 
would  be  very  unreasonable  and  absurd  to  think  there 
should  be  the  same  emission  of  Divine  power  and  virtue 
in  the  production  of  a  worm  as  in  the  production  of  an 
angel.  Therefore,  the  almightiness  of  his  power  he  attem- 
pers and  proportioneth,by  his  wisdom  and  choice,  to  the  ef- 
fect to  be  produced.  But  there  is  a  mighty  exertion  of  pow- 
er in  this  work,  when  he  begins  the  new  creature  ;  when 
he  is  not  only  to  bring  a  thing  out  of  nothing,  but,  (which 
requires  a  greater  exertion  of  power,)  he  is  to  bring  a  con- 
trary out  of  his  contrary,  light  out  of  darkness,  holiness  out 
of  the  greatest  impurity,  love  to  himself  out  of  the  highest 
enmiiy.  This  is  a  mighty  egression  of  Divine  power; 
when  there  are  but  additions  to  be  made  in  this  kind  in 
the  soul,  we  find  what  it  requires  by  what  is  prayed  for. 
"  We  pray  for  you,  (saith  the  apostle,  Eph.  iii.  16.)  that 
God  would  grant  you  to  be  strengthened  with  might,  by  his 
Spirit  in  the  inner  man;"  and  that  he  will  do  so  "  accord- 
ing to  the  riches  of  his  glory  ;"  implying  that  there  must 
be  a  mighty  exertion  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  power,  in 
order  to  an  additional  work,  in  order  to  the  superadding 
some  further  degree  unto  what  hath  been  wrought  power- 
fully already;  "For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  would  grant  you." 
And  the  expressions  are  of  equal  import,  to  the  saine 
purpose,  which  we  have  Col.  i.  11.  The  apostle  there 
prays  for  the  Colossians,  that  in  order  to  their  walking 
worthy  of  the  Lord  to  all  well  pleasing,  and  in  order  to 
their  being  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and  in  order  to 
their  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  to  wit,  their 
religion,  (that  being  a  periphrastical  expression  thereof,  the 
knowledge  of  God  being  a  periphrasis  of  whole  Christian- 
ity,) that  they  may  be  "  strengthened  with  all  might  accord- 
ing to  his  glorious  power."  There  needed  a  continual 
exertion  of  all  might,  and  such  as  .should  accord  to  and 
agree  with  the  glorious  power  of  God  himself,  in  order  to 
their  progress  and  increase  of  grace  and  holiness;  and 
therefore  much  more  must  the  first  beginning  of  such  a 
work  as  this  in  the  soul  require  a  very  glorious  exertion 
of  Divine  power. 

And  whereas  therefore  in  this  work  there  is  a  communi- 
cation and  participation  of  the  Divine  nature,  this  is  .signi- 
fied to  be  his  divine  power.  If  you  look  to  2  Pet.  i.  ver. 
3,  4.  compared,  "  According  as  his  divine  power  hath  given 
us  all  things  appertaining  to  life  and  godliness,  through  the 
knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue ; 
whereby  are  given  to  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  pro- 
mises; that  by  these  you  might  he  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature."  Here  is  a  divine  nature  to  be  communicated  and 
imparted  in  this  great  and  glorious  work.  How  is  it  to  be 
communicated  1  It  is  true  it  must  be  by  apt  and  suitable 
means  ;  to  wit,  by  the  great  and  precious  promises  given 
us  in  the  Gospel.  But  it  must  be  by  the  exertion  too  of  a 
divine  power.     Though  God  do  work  suitably  to  an  intel- 


ligent nature  when  he  works  upon  such  subjects,  yet  he 
works  also  suitably  to  himself,  "  according  as  his  divine 
power  hath  given  us  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and  godli- 
ness," or  to  the  godly  life ;  in  order  to  the  ingeneraling  the 
godly  life  his  divine  power  hath  given  us  by  the  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,  a  divine  nature.  The  instru- 
mentality and  subserviency  of  these  "exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises,"  is  greatly  to  be  considered,  God  work- 
ing herein  suitably  to  the  nature  of  an  intelligent  subject. 
Here  is  a  change  to  be  wrought  in  his  nature,  a  nature 
that  is  corrupt,  depraved,  averse  from  God,  alienated  from 
the  divine  life;  this  nature  is  now  to  be  attempered  to  God, 
made  suitable  to  him,  made  prepense  and  inclined  towards 
him.  This  might  be  done,  it  is  true,  by  an  immediate 
exertion  of  Almighty  power,  without  any  more  ado.  But 
God  will  work  upon  men  suitably  to  the  nature  of  man. 
And  what  course  doth  he  therefore  lake  1  He  gives  "ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  promises,"  and  in  them  he 
declares  his  own  good  will,  that  he  might  win  theirs.  In 
order  to  the  ingenerating  grace  in  them,  he  reveals  grace 
to  them  by  these  great  and  precious  promises.  And  what 
is  grace  in  us  1  Truly  grace  in  us  is  good  will  towards  God, 
or  good  nature  towards  God ;  which  can  never  be  without 
a  transformation  of  our  vicious,  corrupt  nature.  It  will 
never  incline  towards  God,  or  be  propense  towards  God, 
till  he  make  it  so  by  a  transforming  power.  But  how  doth 
he  make  it  sol  By  discovering  his  kindness  and  goodness 
to  them  in  "  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,"  satis- 
fying and  persuading  their  hearts;  I  mean  nothing  but 
kindness  towards  you,  why  should  you  be  unkind  towards 
mel  I  am  full  of  good  will  towards  you,  will  you  requite 
it  with  perpetual  ill  will,  and  everlasting  enmity  towards 
me  1  Thus  the  "exceeding  great  and  precious  promises" 
are  instruments  to  the  communicating  a  divine  nature  to 
us,  though  that  divine  nature  be  ingenerated  by  a  mighty 
power.  God  doth  work  at  the  rate  of  omnipotency  in  the 
matter  by  the  exertion  of  almighty  power;  but  yet  suita- 
bly to  our  nature,  so  as  to  express  his  mind,  and  kind 
design,  and  good  will,  by  the  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises  contained  in  the  Gospel. 

And  if  it  were  not  so,  he  might  as  well  make  use  of  any 
other  means  as  the  Gospel,  to  work  upon  souls  by.  But  the 
Gospel  is  the  w^ord  of  his  grace.  "  To  testify  the  Gospel  ol 
the  grace  of  God,"  that  is  my  business,  saith  the  apostle,  as 
a  minister  of  Christ,  and  for  which  he  did  not  reckon  his 
life  too  valuable  or  too  costly  a  thing  to  be  sacrificed; 
"  That  I  may  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  my 
life  is  not  dear  to  me,"  Acts  xx.  24.  I  can  be  contented  to 
throw  away  a  hundred  such  lives  as  this,  in  testifying  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  But  what  was  it  to  be  testi- 
fied for  1  That  God  by  this  testimony  might  insinuate  into 
so  ill-natured  hearts  and  .spirits,  and  set  them  right  towards 
him  ;  plead  effectually  with  them,  and  expostulate  the 
matter.  Why  should  you  be  everlasting  strangers  to  me, 
who  mean  nothing  but  kindness  and  good-will  towards  you  1 
Why  should  you  choose  to  live  as  without  me  in  the  world  1 
Why  should  you  be  always  alienated  from  the  life  of  God, 
when  he  is  seeking  after  you,  and  would  impart  his  grace 
and  glory  to  you  1  It  is  in  this  way,  and  by  such  means, 
that  the  Divine  power  works,  in  order  to  the  production 
of  a  divine  nature ;  a  nature  that  will  incline  towards 
God,  work  towards  him,  as  it  carried  men  away  from  him 
before.     And  then, 

Fourthly,  The  influence  by  which  this  work  is  done,  it  is 
a  merciful,  compassionate  influence  ;  an  influence  of  grace 
exerted  and  put  forth,  with  the  height  of  divine  pity  to- 
wards miserable  creatures  that  must  be  lost  and  undone; 
being  liable  to  an  eternal  hell,  and  who  are  a  present  hell 
to  themselves,  till  such  a  work  as  this  be  done  in  them. 
For  though,  alas,  such  poor  creatures  will  not  consider  it 
themselves,  God  doth  consider  with  compassion  the  horrid, 
forlorn  state  of  unrenewed  souls:  where  his  regenerating 
influence  as  yet  hath  had  no  place  or  effect,  they  are  not 
only  liable  to  eternal  wrath  (whereupon  they  are  said  to  be 
by  nature  the  children  of  wrath)  by  the  inclinations  and 
propensions  of  their  own  vicious  nature,  that  hath  set 
them  at  enmity  with  God,  at  enmity  with  one  another,  and 
set  them  at  enmity  with  themselves.  They  are  not  only, 
I  .say,  liable  to  eternal  wrath  by  the  inclination  of  their 
own  nature,  to  which  that  tends  to  carry  them,  and  to 
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■which  it  suits  them;  but  they  are  a  present  hell  to  them- 
selves, as  every  unrenewed  soul  is.  If  you  consider  the 
constituent  parts  of  hell,  loss  and  torment ;  loss  of  the 
best  good,  torment  by  the  worst  evil;  there  are  both  these 
in  kind  in  this  present  state,  though  they  are  both  higher 
in  degree  hereafter.  But  in  kind,  both  do  fall  into  the 
present  state  of  an  unregenerate  soul. 

i.  The  misery  of  loss.  They  are  without  God  in  the 
world:  Ephes.  ii.  12.  "without  Christ,  and  without  hope, 
and  without  God  in  the  world."  They  do  not  reflect  upon 
this;  but  if  occasion  were  given  them  to  consider  the  state 
of  their  case,  and  they  would  trul}'  consider  it,  whatsoever 
their  straits  and  necessities  are,  they  must  needs  say, — I  do 
not  know  which  way  in  the  world  to  turn  myself;  I  have 
no  God  to  go  to,  none  to  whom  mine  heart  inclines,  none 
."n  whom  I  can  justly  pretend  myself  to  have  a  present 
jjterest;  I  must  bear  all  my  burdens  alone;  in  the  midst 
of  my  wants  I  have  no  God ;  in  the  midst  of  my  enjoy- 
ments I  have  no  God ;  no  God  to  supply  my  wants,  no 
God  to  sweeten  my  enjoyments.  This  is  their  forlorn  case. 
And  if, 

ii.  You  look  to  the  misery  of  torment,  which  is  the  other 
constituent  part  of  hell,  there  must  be  that  in  degree  in 
every  unrenewed  soul.  And  so  they  have  the  same  misery 
in  kind  that  they  shall  have  hereafter,  for  all  degrees  are 
comprehended  in  the  kind.  And  therefore  the  lowest 
degree  speaks  the  true  kind,  the  same  kind.  Some  degrees 
they  have  of  it  now,  even  of  that  torment  which  belongs  to 
the  present  state,  that  of  an  unrenewed  soul  as  such ;  for, 
being  unreconciled  to  God,  they  are  not  capable  of  being 
reconciled  to  themselves;  that  is,  the  power  and  faculties 
of  their  souls  with  one  another;  but  light  prompts  them 
one  way,  and  inclination  carries  them  another  way.  It  is 
true  there  is  somewhat  of  this  warring  in  the  regenerate 
too;  but  then  the  prevailing  principle  doth  agree  with 
their  light ;  the  prevailing  principle  in  their  hearts  doth 
agree  with  the  light  in  their  minds,  and  is  the  victorious 
principle.  There  is  a  disposition  to  contend  against  light ; 
but  the  holy  gracious  principle  there  doth  ordinarily  and 
habitually  prevail  against  the  corrupt  and  sinful  principle. 
But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  unregenerate  souls ; 
to  wit,  in  the  stated  course  and  current  of  their  lives,  they 
run  counter  to  the  judgment  of  their  consciences;  as  no 
man's  conscience  but  must  condemn  an  ungodly  life,  living 
as  "  without  God  in  the  world  ;"  but  so  they  live  their  lives, 
and  transact  the  whole  course  and  current  of  their  lives  at 
that  ungodly  rate,  without  fear  of  God,  without  the  love 
of  God,  without  praying  to  him,  without  depending  on 
him,  without  designing  for  him  in  a  continued  course. 
Why  here  is  the  self-tormenting  principle  laid  asleep  only 
in  such  souls;  that  is,  if  ever  they  should  reflect,  they 
must  consider  themselves  in  a  state  of  war  with  God,  and 
with  their  own  consciences,  which  are  God's  vicegerents, 
and  are  to  govern  over  them  in  his  right.  If  conscience 
were  awake,  and  would  do  its  office,  that  self-tormenting 
principle  would  presently  and  repeatedly  tell  them,  Thou 
art  a  rebel  against  God  and  me ;  thou  dost  what  thy  light 
condemns  thee  for;  God  is  cast  out  of  thy  soul,  thy 
thoughts,  thy  afl^ections,  thy  mind  and  heart;  thy  life  is  a 
continuai  war  and  rebellion  against  Heaven.  It  is  true, 
instead  of  mortifying  their  corruptions,  they  make  a  shift 
to  mortify  their  consciences,  and  so  they  are  not  clamorous, 
nor  do  give  them  actual  torment;  but  the  tormenting 
principle  is  there,  and  needs  only  awakening,  and  will 
awaken  sooner  or  later,  too  late,  if  Gt)d  be  not  merciful. 
But  because  he  is  merciful,  therefore  is  such  a  transaction 
set  on  foot  between  him  and  them.  And  it  is  a  compas- 
sionate influence  suited  to  the  sad  and  forlorn  case  wherein 
men  are  liable  to  hell,  and  are  a  present  hell  to  them- 
selves. It  is  a  merciful  influence  which  is  vouchsafed  in 
such  a  case. 

Do  but  look  back  to  the  2d  Ephesians,  where  men  are 
said  to  be  "children  of  wrath  by  nature,"  one  as  well  as 
another;  it  i?  immediately  subjoined  in  the  next  words, 
"But  God,  W'lo  is  rich  in  mercy,  according  to  his  great 
love  wherewi  h  he  loved  us,  hath  quickened  us  together 
with  Christ;"  hath  inspired  us  with  a  new  life,  a  divine 
and  holy  life,  which  is  another  expression  of  the  same 
thing  signified  by  "  the  divine  nature."  This  is  an  influ- 
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ence  in  which  grace  breathes,  in  which  mercy  governs. 
"  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,"  hath  saved  us  by  quicken- 
ing us  together  in  Christ,  infusing  a  new  divine  life  into 
us,  which  will  be  eternal  life,  as  certainly  as  a  vicious,  cor- 
lupted,  depraved  nature,  continuing  unrenewed  and  what 
it  was,  will  end  in  eternal  death.  So  that  as  they  are  child- 
ren of  wrath,  and  sinners  of  hell  by  that  very  nature,  so, 
by  this  divine  nature  n(jw  imparted  by  God's  rich  mercy, 
there  is  a  sacred  and  sure  pledge  of  life  eternal,  wherein 
that  will  end.  And  to  the  same  purpose  is  Tit.  iii.  ver. 
3,  4,  5.  The  apostle  speaks  of  what  naturally  we  all 
were;  "We  ourselves  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient, 
serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures;  living  in  malice,  hate- 
ful, and  hating  one  another:  but  after  the  kindness  and 
love  of  God  our  Saviour  towards  man  appeared,  not  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy  he  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  then  is  a  most 
merciful  influence  that  is  given  forth  in  the  regenerating 
work.  It  is  as  if  God  should  have  said,  I  see  these  poor 
creatures  are  perishing,  not  only  t(  nding  to  hell,  but  carry- 
ing with  them  their  own  hell  into  hell,  "  hell  being  at  last 
cast  into  hell,"  (as  the  expression  in  the  Revelation  is.)  It 
is  a  throwing  hell  into  hell,  when  a  wicked  man  comes  to 
hell ;  for  he  was  his  own  hell  before.  God  beholding  this 
forlorn  case  of  wretched  creatures,  saith,  I  must  either  re- 
new them  or  loose  them ;  I  must  either  transform  them, 
or  they  must  perish ;  they  are  in  fire  of  hell  already.  Such 
and  such  we  were,  but  of  his  mercy  he  saved  us  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
O !  the  compassionate  influence  that  is  shed  upon  a  soul 
in  this  case!  The  balmy  dews  that  descend  from  heaven 
upon  a  distempered  soul,  which  quench  the  flames  of  lust, 
and  which  implant  and  invigorate  (after  their  implantation) 
a  divine  principle,  in-create  a  new  life,  that  leads  to  God 
and  Christ,  and  the  way  of  holiness  and  heaven  at  last. 
This  "being  born  of  God"  must  imply,  if  we  consider  the 
productive  influence  by  which  this  blessed  work  is  effect- 
ed. We  are  afterwards  to  consider  the  eflect  itself  pro- 
duced :  in  general  God's  own  image  inwrought  into  the 
soul,  which  we  must  understand  by  an  influence,  or  exert- 
ed virtue,  suitable  to  the  thing  to  be  produced,  els  well  as 
suitable  to  the  productive  cause. 
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niiosoerer  bclieveth  that  Jesus  is  ike  Christ,  is  born  of  God. 

And  now,  besides  the  peculiarity  that  appears  in  the 
productive  influence,  we  are  to  show  you  what  peculiari- 
ties there  are  in  the  thing  produced.  It  is  the  divine  image 
itself,  the  permanent  divine  image.  The  influence  is  tran- 
sient by  which  the  effect  is  wrought,  not  only  as  it  doth 
tronsire  from  God,  but  as  it  doth  pass  into  the  eflfect 
which  it  doth  leave  behind  it.  It  doth  relin^iere  post  se 
opus,  it  leaves  behind  it  a  work  wrought  and  done :  and 
the  work  wrought  and  done  hath  a  fixed  permanent  divine 
signature  or  impress  upon  it,  by  which  it  may  be  seen  this 
is  a  div^ine  production.  Here  are  such  resemblances  of 
God  in  this  work  now  done,  that  it  may  be  plainly  seen 
here  is  one  born  of  God,  or  there  is  somewhat  born  of 
God  in  this  soul,  or  in  this  person,  as  the  matter  is  most 
emphatically  expressed,  to  wit,  in  the  neuter  gender, 
afterwards  in  this  very  chapter,  "  Whatsoever  is  born  of 
God,"  the  thing  born  "of  God;  to  signify  to  us.  that  it  is 
not  the  person  as  such;  (for  then  Nicodenius's  question 
could  not  have  been  answered,  "How  shall  a  man  enter 
the  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb  and  be  born  1") 
but  there  is  something  done  in  the  person  which  is  a 
divine  product  in  this  work.  "Whatsoever  is  born  of 
God,  overcometh  the  world."  The  same  thing  that  is  sig- 
nified before  in  this  same  epistle  "by  the  divine  seed," 
permanent  and   remaining  in  such  a  one,  chap.  iii.  8. 
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Whence  it  is  that  he  cannot  commit  sin,  that  is,  as  such 
he  cannot,  as  such  he  never  can  commit  it;  be  a  doer  of 
it  in  a  continual  course,  as  such  it  is  impossible  he  should. 
The  seed  remaining  inhibits,  withholds  him  from  it.  Here 
now  our  thoughts  are  to  stay  and  take  up  in  contemplating 
this  fixed,  permanent,  divine  image,  that  comes  into  the 
soul  by  this  productive  influence  in  regeneration,  or  when 
a  person  is  said  to  be  born  of  God. 

And  for  this  now  you  must  know,  that  two  things  do 
concur  and  meet  in  this  work,  M'hen  it  comes  to  be  entered 
into  its  fixed  state,  passing  from  lhe_^ri  to  he  facto  esse ; 
that  is,  from  its  being  a-doing,  and  its  being  actually  and 
fully  done.  Two  things,  I  say,  must  be  considered  as 
concurring;  to  wit,  first,  the  working  out  of  a  former 
image,  and,  secondly,  the  introducing  and  working  in  of 
this.  The  working  out  a  former:  it  is  in  the  sphere  of 
grace,  as  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  that  generalio  utiius 
is  corruptio  aUerius.  The  introducing  of  a  new  form  is 
the  expulsion  of  an  old;  the  putting  on  of  a  new  man  is 
necessarily  accompanied  with  and  led  on  by  "  the  putting 
off  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  by  deccivalale  lusts."  But 
when  we  consider  what  the  former  image  was,  that  is  to 
be  abolished  and  razed  out,  that  will  very  much  make  way 
for  the  more  full  and  distinct  understanding  what  sort  of 
image  it  is  that  must  intervene  and  be  introduced.  And  for 
that  reason  it  will  be  requisite  to  say  somewhat  to  that  too. 

And  we  may  easily  apprehend,  if  we  do  but  reflect  in 
our  own  thoughts,  the  two  terms  between  which  the  soul 
of  man  doth  move  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  soul  in 
its  state  of  apostacy  from  God,  there  were  somewhat  or 
other  when  it  left  him,  which  it  made  defection  to.  And 
so  in  its  return  to  God,  there  is  somewhat  it  goes  off  from, 
when  it  comes  into  a  state  of  union  with  him.  And  ac- 
cording as  the  terms  are  of  recess  and  approach,  so  the  ex- 
emplaria  are,  the  exemplars,  according  to  which  the  soul  is 
formed  and  moulded ;  for  it  will  bear  the  image  of  that 
which  it  doth  converse  with,  and  most  converse  with.  The 
two  terms  between  which  it  was  always  divided  were,  this 
world  and  God;  the  inferior  creature  and  created  good  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  supreme  and  uncreated  good  on  the 
other  hand.  Here  is  an  impress  or  image  of  the  former  to 
be  abolished,  when  the  image  of  the  latter  is  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  soul  did  adhere  to  this  world  as  its  only  best 
good,  before  regeneration ;  there  was  hereupon  a  worldly 
image  on  it ;  that  is  to  be  abolished,  it  is  to  return  to 
God ;  and  by  regeneration,  therefore,  must  be  suited  to 
God,  and  so  have  a  divine  image  impressed  upon  it  in  order 
thereupon. 

These  are  the  two  terms  between  which  the  motions  of 
the  soul  are,  this  world  and  God ;  when  it  left  God,  it  be- 
took itself  to  this  world;  when  it  returns  to  God,  it  leads 
and  comes  off  from  the  world,  and  accordingly  are  the 
images  which  successively  obtain  and  take  place  in  it. 
Therefore  you  have  that  strict  interdict  upon  all  them  that 
would  make  a  tender  of  themselves  to  God,  in  order  to 
which  that  great  work  of  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
their  minds  must  pass  upon  them.  "  Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world,"  Rom.  xii.  2.  Here  is  a  tender  to  be  made 
of  ourselves  to  God,  not  as  a  dead  thing,  but  as  living; 
we  are  made  alive  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  of  which 
he  there  speaks,  "  be  ye  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
minds,"  or  "  transformed  in  the  renewing  of  your  minds." 
But  here  is  a  foregoing  form  that  they  must  be  divested 
of,  "  be  not  conformed  to  this  world,"  if  you  pretend 
to  God,  if  you  will  be  for  him ;  if  you  offer  yourselves 
to  him  as  "  a  living  sacrifice,  be  not  confornied  to  this 
world ;"  that  is  an  inconsistency  to  offer  to  God  a  mun- 
dane thing,  a  worldly  thing,  that  which  carries  the  im- 
press of  this  world  upon  it;  you  offer  to  him  an  abomi- 
nation, that  which  he  must  abhor — you  offer  him  a  sacri- 
fice that  smells  of  impure  earth,  that  hath  (as  it  were)  the 
reek  of  a  dunghill; — what,  will  you  offer  that  to  hiinl 
No;  "be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  trans- 
formed in  the  renewing  of  your  minds,  that  ye  may  prove 
what  is  that  good  and  acceptable  will  of  God,"  as  there  it 
followeth.  This  is  a  great  thing;  and  we  do  nothing  in 
considering  either  the  work  of  believing  in  Christ  as  the 
Messiah,  or  in  considering,  much  less  in  experiencing,  the 
work  of  regeneration  which  is  conjunct  therewith,  if  we 
understand  not  what  it  is  to  come  off  from  this  world,  and  to 


have  the  worldly  image  and  impress  abolished  and  defaced 
in  us,  so  as  that  it  shall  not  be  a  prevailing  thing,  a  reg- 
nant thing,  any  longer.  And  to  this  purpose  you  must 
know  that  the  image  which  we  are  to  bear,  or  which  we 
have  borne,  it  is  not  superficial  only,  it  is  not  an  outside 
thing;  but  if  we  have  the  image  of  this  earth  upon  us,  we 
have  it  in  our  very  souls,  the  world  is  set  in  our  hearts,  it 
is  in  us  another  nature,  a  worldly  and  terrene  nature ;  that 
is  it  wherein  the  image  lies;  not  in  an  outside,  but  we  are 
in  spirit,  and  in  our  very  natures,  contempered  to  this 
world.  We  read  therefore  of  a  spirit  and  a  spirit  opposite 
to  one  another  in  this  matter.  As  there  are  those  two 
terms  between  which  the  motion  of  the  soul  lies,  so  there 
are  two  motive  principles,  and  each  of  them  called  spirit, 
the  spirit  which  is  of  this  world,  and  the  Spirit  which  i.s 
of  God ;  it  is  this  spirit  that  operates  either  to  work  the 
one  image  or  the  other.  The  spirit  of  this  world,  that 
forms  us  to  the  world ;  the  Spirit  of  God  forms  us  to  God, 
and  suits  us  to  his  communion  and  converse.  You  find, 
1  Cor.  ii.  12.  that  so  the  state  of  the  case  is  represented, 
that  a  contest  is  continually  kept  up,  and  will  be  kept  up 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  against  the  spirit  of  this  world ;  and 
is  kept  up  till  there  be  an  overcoming  by  the  spirit  of  this 
world  against  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  have  not  received 
the  spirit  of  this  world,  but  the  Spirit  that  is  from  God. 
It  is  not  a  mundane  spirit;  that  spirit  that  now  comes 
upon  us  is  another  spirit,  and  is  to  work  out  the  former 
impress,  and  introduce  a  new  one.  And  so  is  the  case 
again  stated  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  epistle,  at  verse 
4.  that  the  spirit  that  is  in  this  world  and  the  Spirit  which 
is  from  God  are  engaged,  as  it  were,  in  a  war  one  against 
the  other :  "  Little  children,  ye  are  of  God,  and  have  over- 
come the  world ;  because  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than 
he  that  is  in  the  world ;"  and  he  that  is  the  greater,  he  that 
is  in  you,  is  to  M'ork  out  the  former  worldly  impress  and 
to  introduce  the  new  one;  and  he  will  do  so  in  all  that 
are  regenerate.  And  therefore,  these  two  things  in  refer- 
ence to  this  wordly  spirit  and  image  must  be  understood 
to  be  done ;  and  pray  consider  it,  for  it  concerns  the  souls 
of  us  all. 

First,  there  must  be  an  opposition  by  the  Divine  Spirit 
unto  the  spirit  of  this  world,  the  worldly  genius,  so  as 
thereby  gradually  more  to  work  and  wear  off  the  worldly 
impress  from  such  a  soul.  You  see  there  is  a  Avar,  an  op- 
position ;  "  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in 
the  world."  The  spirit  that  works  in  this  world  doth  lift 
up  itself;  but  there  is  a  greater  power  that  is  exerted  and 
put  forth ;  he  speaks  of  a  contest  that  is  between  spirit 
and  spirit.  "  Hereby  ye  know  the  Spirit  of  God;"  and 
by  a  contrary  character  it  is  implied  we  are  to  discern  and 
distinguish  the  spirit  of  this  world ;  but  these  are  milita- 
ting and  warring  one  against  another.  In  short,  this  is  the 
matter  of  contest,  God  would  have  our  hearts  and  souls, 
this  world  it  would  retain  them  which  before  had  them ; 
and  this  is  the  case  with  every  one  of  us,  every  one  that 
hears  in  this  assembly ;  either  this  world  hath  your  hearts, 
or  God  hath  them.  Where  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  to 
work,  (and  it  worketh  by  the  Gospel  of  his  Son,)  the  great 
design  of  its  striving  and  working  is  to  draw  off  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  men  from  this  world,  that  they  may  be  united 
to  himself;  and  in  order  thereunto,  to  work  out  the 
worldly  image,  their  likeness  to  this  world  and  their  con- 
formity to  it.  They  that  are  of  this  world  bear  its  impress; 
and  nothing  is  gustful  and  savoury  to  them  but  what  is 
worldly  and  terrene.  As  God  makes  his  own  way,  he  in- 
troduceth  a  new  savour  of  things;  as  they  are  made  less 
like  to  this  world,  and  more  like  to  God,  accordingly  they 
do  less  savour  the  things  of  this  world,  and  do  more 
savour  the  things  of  God.  They  are  emphatical  expres- 
sions you  find  to  this  purpose  in  some  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  you  do  well  to  compare  with  one  another.  Id  ch. 
iv.  V.  vi,  of  this  epistle,  you  will  see  how  men  are  distin- 
guished ;  there  is  one  sort  of  whom  it  is  said,  "We  are  of 
God,"  born  of  God,  regenerated  ones,  (as  you  have  heard 
that  passage  is  sometimes  contracted.)  We  are  of  God ; 
well,  but  how  doth  that  appear"?  "  He  that  knoweth  God 
heareth  us;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us."  And 
hereby  it  is  that  spirits  are  distinguished,  which  spirit  is 
regular;  they  that  are  regenerate  are  of  God,  and  then  they 
hear  the  things  of  God,  the  word  of  God  with  gusl,  with 
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savour  and  relish ;  it  is  according  to  the  image,  the  im- 
press, they  have  upon  them ;  if  they  be  like  this  world 
they  can  savour  nothing  else  but  the  things  of  the  world. 
"  They  that  are  of  the  world,  speak  of  the  world,  and  the 
world  heareth  them,"  as  at  verse  5,  of  this  chapter. 
Worldly  minded  men  can  discourse  with  one  another  of 
the  things  of  the  world  all  the  day  long  with  gust  and 
relish,  and  never  be  weary ;  but  the  things  of  God  they 
have  no  relish,  no  savour  of.  Therefore  there  is  a  diverse 
impression  upon  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  one  and  ot  the 
other.  To  the  same  purpose  is  that  John  viii.  43.  "Why 
do  ye  not  understand  my  speech "?"  saith  our  Saviour, 
*'  even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my  words."  You  cannot 
hear  them  ;  there  is  another  gust  and  relish  of  things  with 
you ;  they  cannot  enter  into  you,  as  he  saith  a  little  be- 
fore in  the  same  chapter  ;  "My  word  hath  no  place  in  you." 
There  is  no  likeness,  no  similitude  or  agreement  between 
the  impression,  influence,  and  tenor  of  my  words  and  }our 
minds;  your  minds  disagree,  are  otherwise  impressed 
and  otherwise  tinctured.  So  in  verse  47  of  the  same  chap- 
ter, "He  that  is  of  God  heareth  God's  words;  ye  there- 
fore hear  them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God."  You 
have  nothing  divine  in  you,  nothing  of  the  distinguishing 
work,  therefore  you  cannot  hear  the  words  of  God.  This 
is  one  thing  concerning  this  image  to  be  abolished,  to  wit, 
there  must  be  an  opposition  to  it  wherever  the  contrary 
image  is  to  be  introduced.     And, 

Secondly,  There  must  be  a  victory  over  it,  to  which  that 
opposition  tends ;  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  if  it  have  not 
that  glorious  end,  if  it  do  not  end  in  this.  Indeed  there 
may  be  strivings  that  have  a  worse  end,  as  in  that  2  Pet.  ii. 
20.  some  that  do  escape  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through 
the  knowledge  [oh,  sad  word]  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Chri.st,  (in  a  degree,)  who  are  again  entangled  there- 
in, and  overcome,  and  their  end  is  worse  than  their  be- 
ginning. But  this  regenerating  work  doth  effect  and  bring 
about  actual  victory  over  this  world  and  its  spirit,  so  as  to 
disentangle  a  man's  heart  from  it.  And  pray  observe  to 
this  purpose  what  you  have  in  the  context  where  the  text 
lies,  that,  as  in  this  verse,  you  hear  what  is  said,  "  Who- 
soever believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God ;" 
so  it  is  also  told  us  at  verse  4.  that  "  whatsoever  is  born  of 
God  overcometh  the  world :  and  this  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  And  that  he  might 
give  to  understand  that  he  speaks  consistently  with  him- 
self, pursuantly  to  his  design  in  verse  5.  he  adds,  "  Who 
is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  V  He  that  hath  this  faith  in  him 
is  a  conqueror  over  this  world  ;  if  it  be  this  faith  indeed, 
not  the  name,  not  the  show,  not  the  mock  show  of  it  only. 
And  let  this  now  be  gladly  thought  of,  "He  that  believeth 
Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God  ;  he  that  is  born  of 
God,  overcometh  the  world ;"  first  taking  this  sound  and 
sense  of  it,  that  is,  that  whoever  is  born  of  God,  is  by  the 
new  birth  become  so  noble,  so  raised,  and  so  altered  a 
creature,  that  he  can  be  no  longer  a  slave  to  this  world 
only.  What,  are  the  sons  of  God,  his  children,  to  be 
slaves  1  If  they  are  born  of  him,  he  is  their  Father,  and  they 
are  his  sons.  What  more  monstrous  absurdity  can  be  con- 
ceived, than  that  a  son  of  God,  and  born  of  God  by  a  divine 
birth,  should  be  held  afterwards  to  so  base  a  thing  as  this 
world  isl  What,  do  you  think  that  the  sons  of  God  are  to 
be  in  a  state  of  slavery  1  No ;  so  soon  as  they  are  born  they 
conquer,  they  overcome.  That  is,  the  Divine  principle 
in  them  is  a  victorious  principle.  And  so  the  other  image 
(though  there  be  fragments  of  it)  is  not  entire,  it  is  broken, 
and  there  can  be  but  fragments.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  this 
world  that  is  reigning  and  governing,  but  another  spirit; 
and  hereupon  this  is  observable  in  the  very  complexion  of 
their  spirits,  they  can  use  the  things  of  this  world  as  other 
men  do,  but  they  do  not  entirely  enjoy  them,  so  as  to  rest 
in  them,  or  to  get  their  rest  froin  them;  but  their  tendency 
is  higher ;  they  in  the  most  true  sense  possible  possess  them, 
but  are  not  possessed  by  them;  they  are  proprietors  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  things  of  this  world,  to  wit,  by  a  restored 
right  from  God ;  he  hath  renewed  their  right,  hath  given 
them  a  right  that  was  forfeited  and  lost ;  and  so  are  they 
in  a  true  sense  owners  of  what  portion  he  allows  them  in 
this  world ;  under  him  they  are  owners  and  possessors ; 
they  do  possess,  but  are  not  possessed ;  other  men,  unre- 
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generate  men,  do  not ;  they  do  not  .<;o  truly  and  properly 
possess  this  w  orld  as  they  are  possessed  by  it ;  those  that 
are  ignorant,  are  lords  and  masters  of  it;  but  for  great 
men,  that  is  master  of  them,  they  are  slaves  to  it ;  worldly 
desires,  worldly  inclinations,  worldly  interests,  worldly 
designs  engross  them,  and  swalloAv  them  up  ;  they  are  in- 
gulfed of  this  world,  and  possessed  by  it ;  they  have  not  a 
power  over  it,  but  it  hath  a  power  over  them.  See  what  a 
spirit  of  liberty  as  to  this  the  apostle  describes,  1  Cor.  vi. 
12.  "All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,"  (speaking  of  such 
things  as  he  refers  to,  the  lawful  use  of  the  creatures,)  any 
thing  to  which  I  have  an  inclination  ;  this  or  that  sort  of 
creature  that  I  have  need  of,  I  may  lawfully  enjoy  them ; 
but  nothing  hath  that  power  over  me  that  I  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  expedient  and  inexpedient;  but  I  may 
covet  too  much  of  that  which  is  in  itself  simply  a  lawful 
thing,  and  so  turn  it  into  unlawful.  And  how  doth  he 
expound  it"?  why,  thus — that  he  kept  himself  from  being 
under  the  power  of  any  thing — "  all  things  arc  lawful  for 
me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient."  And  even  among 
these  things  it  is  that  he  resolved  he  would  be  under  the 
power  of  nothing.  Here  is  the  difference  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  two,  between  the  regenerate  and  unrcgen- 
erate,  and  that  with  relation  to  this  world.  Whatsoever  the 
unregenerate  man's  heart  is  set  upon  in  this  world,  it  hath 
him  under  its  power;  it  hath  power  over  him,  so  that  he 
shapes  and  grounds  his  course  accordingly ;  doth  not 
consider  whether  he  shall  walk  by  rule  or  not  by  rule, 
whether  he  shall  please  God  or  displease  him,  but  only 
considers,  shall  I  please  myself'!  or  is  this  a  thing  which 
I  find  suitable  to  my  purpose  1  will  it  serve  my  end  7  I  find 
it  will  be  grateful,  will  it  be  otherwise  serviceable  to  me  1 
And  so  are  the  questions  determined  ;  all  disputes  end 
and  are  decided  in  this  manner ;  and  so  this  world  hath 
him  continually  under  its  power.  They  are  lords  and 
masters  of  nothing  of  it ;  though  every  thing  that  is  grate- 
ful and  most  suitable  to  them  is  master  of  them,  and  hath 
the  power  over  them.  But  whatsoever  "  is  born  of  God 
overcometh  the  world,"  brings  it  under,  prevails,  and 
tramples  over  worldly  inclinations  ;  that  is,  the  Divine  and 
heavenly  principle,  so  far  as  it  does  obtain,  is  a  %icfor.  It 
is  a  hero,  a  divine  birth  that  is  produced.  It  was  said  of 
that  great  hero  among  the  pagans,  (Hercules,)  that  in  his 
cradle  he  strangled  two  serpents.  They  are  the  things  of 
this  world  that  the  old  serpent  tempts  fy,  and  preys  upon 
the  souls  of  men  to  their  destruction.  But  one  that  is  born 
of  God  overcomes.  When  the  regenerating  principle  takes 
place,  it  makes  the  slave  a  victor  ;  he  that  was  a  slave  to 
this  world  before  is  now  a  conqueror.  There  is  then  a 
worldly  image  wrought  out,  that  was  inwrought  by  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  maintained  till  the  work  of  regen- 
eration be  found  to  take  place;  and  then  is  the  Divine 
image  introduced  :  which  is  the  next  thing  here  to  speak 
of,  and  to  show  the  resemblance  of  God  in  that  which  will 
appear  in  many  particulars  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

Only  methinks  upon  what  hath  been  said,  this  should 
be  considered :  A  believer  as  to  this  truth,  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  is  one  born  of  God.  Methinks  it  should  make 
every  one  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say.  Will  I 
now  adventure  to  call  myself  a  believer,  to  avow  and 
profess  myself  I  am  one  that  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ  1  Take  heed  of  compounding  together  inconsisten- 
cies. We  shall  compound  together  perfect  inconsistencies 
if  we  do  but  admit  the  notion  into  our  minds  of  an  unre- 
generate believer  1  An  unregenerate  believer  1  To  say  so 
is  to  speak  falsely,  to  say  that  which  overthrows  itself. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  unregenerate  believer, 
otherwise  than  in  sound.  You  compound  together  impos- 
sibilities, incompossibilities,  things  that  cannot  consist. 
Every  one  that  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  is  born  of 
God.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is  a  great  assuming  to 
say,  I  am  a  believer;  yes,  it  is  a  great  assuming.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  any  one  to  say  so.  God  Ibrbid  but  that  there 
should  be  many,  that  many  may  hourly  say  so.  But  they 
that  say  so,  say  a  great  thing;  and  they  had  need  weigh 
and  consider  what  they  say  when  they  say  this,  I  am  a 
believer ;  for  in  this  same  breath  you  say,  (or  imply  it, 
whether  you  saj'  it  or  no,)  I  am  born  of  God,  I  am  a 
heaven-born  creature,  I  am  of  a  divine  original,  I  am  of 
God,  because  stampt  with  his  image,  and  governed  by  the 
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Holy  Ghost,  Either  blot  this  text  out  of  the  Bible,  or 
own  the  truth  of  this,  that  it  is  a  great  assuming  to  say,  I 
believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.  Do  you  say,  I  believe  so. 
I  pray  thou  thinkest  with  the  next  thought,  Am  I  born  of 
God  '?  Do  I  find  the  spring ings  of  divine  life  in  me  1  Do  I 
find  the  worldly  spirit  abolished,  vain  self  brought  under 
in  me  1  I  say  again,  either  blot  this  text  out  of  the  Bible, 
or  own  it  a  iriighly  thing  to  say  thou  believest  Jesus  to  be 
the  Christ ;  for  to  say  that,  is  to  say,  I  am  a  divine  and 
heaven-born  creature.  And  if  it  be  not  to  say  that,  Christ- 
ianity is  the  greatest  fable  in  the  world.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose to  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  if  this  be  not  the 
effect  of  it,  that  God  have  thereby  a  regenerate  seed  raised 
out  of  this  world,  and  fitted  for  him,  to  serve  him  in  this 
world,  and  enjoy  him  in  the  next  world. 


SERMON  XLV. 


1  John  V,  1. 

WJiosoever  believcth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God. 

But  now  to  proceed  to  the  second  part,  the  product  of 
itself,  which  is  much  more  a  distinguishing  work,  and  that 
whereof  he  himself  is  the  exemplar  and  pattern,  as  well  as 
the  author.  He  is  not  only  the  efficient  but  the  exemplary 
cause  of  it;  for  this  divine  product  is  not  only  a  new 
creature,  but  it  is  a  creature  formed  for  God.  As  it  is  a 
creature,  it  must  be  made  by  him ;  for  there  is  but  one 
Creator;  but  it  is  not  only  of  him,  but  after  him  ;  a  crea- 
ture made  after  God's  image,  that  carries  his  resemblance 
in  it.  And  for  opening  of  this  we  proposed  to  show  you, 
that  there  is  in  this  work  a  suitableness  to  God.  Whether, 
1st,  you  do  consider  the  productive  influence  ;  or  whether, 
2d,  you  consider  the  effect  produced.  We  showed  that  it 
cannot  but  be  (as  to  the  productive  influence)  most  pecu- 
liarly God-like  in  several  respects.  Though  here  also  we 
distinguished  it  from  the  eternal  generation  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  as  it  was  necessary  we  should.  But 
we  told  you  in  what  respects  the  influence  is  peculiarly 
divine  by  which  the  work  is  done.     And  then, 

(2.)  We  mean  to  show,  that  there  is  suitableness  to  God 
in  the  thing  pioduced.  The  influence  is  transient,  the  ef- 
fect is  permanent;  and  then  show  there  must  be  a  perma- 
nent abiding  influence  of  God  upon  that  soul  that  is  rege- 
nerate and  born  of  him. 

And  whereas  this  word  (as  you  see)  expressed  by  being 
born,  it  therefore  necessarily  enforceth  relation  (as  the  lat- 
ter part  of  tliis  text  speaks)  between  him  that  begat  and 
them  that  are  begotten  of  him.  There  is  paternit}^  and 
filiation,  fatherhood  and  sonship.  He  becoming  hereupon 
a  father  to  them  and  they  children  to  him,  for  the  relation 
is  mutual,  as  it  cannot  but  be.  And  you  see  it  is  supposed 
in  the  close  of  the  second  chapter,  and  beginning  of  the 
third  chapter,  of  this  epistle.  Every  one  that  is  righteous 
is  born  of  him,  so  the  second  chapter  ends;  and  thereupon 
doth  the  third  chapter  begin  thus,  "  Behold,  what  manner 
of  love  is  this  that  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that 
we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  1"  Upon  their  being 
begotten  of  him,  he  is  a  father  to  them,  and  they  are  sons 
and  children  to  him.  So  the  matter  is  more  definitely 
explained,  2  Cor.  vi.  last :  "  I  will  be  a  father  to  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty." Why,  now  upon  this  must  be  a  suitableness  to 
God  in  this  product  itself 

1st,  He  is  a  father  to  them ;  and,  2d,  As  they  are  chil- 
dren to  him.  Then  with  such  things  in  the  frame  and 
constitution  (as  I  may  speak)  that  corresponds  to  God  as 
having  been  their  father,  and  that  corresponds  to  their 
being  his  children.  And  you  plainly  see  afterwards,  that 
these  things  are  widely  different,  according  as  paternity 
and  filiation  are  different;  they  are  not  the  same  relation, 
though  they  are  both  a  resemblance  of  each  other. 

[1.]  You  must  therefore  expect  to  find  in  them  that  are 
born  of  God  several  things  suitable  to  him,  as  he  is  a  father 
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to  them,  or  (as  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  expresseth  it) 
as  it  is  he  that  begat  them,  hath  propagated  and  commu- 
nicated a  certain  divine  nature  to  them,  2  Pet.  i.  4.  AnJ 
these  things  are  not  to  be  considered  with  neglect,  for 
eternity  depends  upon  it.  According  as  there  is  a  real 
God-like  communication  vmto  souls  in  this  world,  so  they 
are  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  other  world.  The  thing  speaks 
itself.  This  is  not  a  new  and  singular  notion ;  but  common 
to  all  Christians,  of  whatsoever  denomination  and  persua- 
sion, as  it  is  most  expressly  in  the  word  of  truth,  that  with- 
out being  thus  born,  born  of  God,  born  of  the  Spirit,  there 
is  no  entering  into,  no  seeing  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  John 
iii.  3,  6.  And  you  have  it  under  the  eternal  seal  of  our 
Lord's  amen,  four  times  affixed  in  those  two  verses.  I  say 
unto  you,  he  that  is  the  Amen  hath  given  it  under  that 
seal,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  enter  into 
(he  cannot  so  much  as  see)  the  kingdom  of  God."  There- 
fore we  had  need  to  take  heed  how  we  hear  such  matters 
of  such  weight  and  importance  as  this.  God  is  not  trifling 
with  us  when  he  sends  to  deal  with  us  in  the  ministry  of 
his  word.  Consider  then  wherein  the  divine  character  is 
impressed  suitable  to  God  as  a  father  must  appear  in  them 
that  are  born  of  him.  And  as  that  which  is  most  funda- 
mental, 

First,  There  is  a  resemblance  of  God  in  this  divine  pro- 
duct, in  a  refined  spirituality  ;  in  such  a  spirituality  as  by 
which  the  soul  is  refined  from  the  sinful  prevailing  car- 
nality of  mind  that  is  common  universally  to  the  un rege- 
nerate world.  It  is  plain  concerning  the  generality  of  un- 
regenerate  men,  that  their  minds  are  habitually  carnal, 
and  a  carnal  mind  doth  actually  govern  their  lives  and 
hearts,  and  influence  all  their  actions  and  designs.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  them  that  are  born  of  God.  You  are 
now  here  to  consider, 

i.  That  this  similitude  to  God  is  not  corporal,  which  was 
the  vague  and  gross  notion  of  the  Anthropomorphites  of 
old ;  they  understood  that  there  must  be  in  man  a  likeness 
to  God,  they  imagined  God  to  be  in  a  human  shape  ;  and 
so  that  men  are  made  therefore  like  unto  that,  and  must  be 
made  more  and  more  like ;  and  so  they  did  not  make  him 
a  model  to  us,  but  made  us  a  model  to  him ;  instead  of 
having  made  us  like  God,  they  made  God  altogether  like 
themselves.     Nor, 

ii.  Doth  this  similitude  to  God  in  this  respect  stand, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  being  exempt  from  having  any  body 
at  all,  or  any  corporeity.  It  is  not  in  that  we  are  to  resem- 
ble God.  That  is  the  opposite  doctrine  of  them  who  of  old 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  as  if  that  must  be  too 
mean  a  state  to  have  a  part  after  any  body  at  all ;  and  so 
we  should  never  be  perfectly  like  God  till  we  were  perfect- 
ly free  from  having  corporeity  about  us.     Nor  again, 

iii.  Doth  it  stand  in  having  a  spirit  in  us ;  for  that  is 
not  a  distinguishing  thing,  so  have  all  the  sons  of  men. 
As  the  regenerate  have  all  of  them  fl.esh,  so  have  the  unre- 
generate  every  one  of  them  a  spirit  in  the  natural  sense. 
But, 

iv.  This  similitude  doth  stand  in  reference  to  this  thing, 
in  having  the  spirit  exalted  into  dominion,  a  regency,  a 
governing  power.  Whereas  in  the  unregenerate  world  it 
is  the  fleshly  principle  that  governs  every  where.  They 
have  a  spirit  in  them,  but  that  spirit  is  a  slave  to  the  flesh, 
made  to  serve  divers  lusts  and  pleasures.  That  is  all  the 
business  in  which  men  do  generally  employ  that  intellectual 
spiritual  being  that  is  in  them  ;  a  reasonable,  immortal 
spirit  is  used  in  serving  and  making  provision  for  this  flesh, 
to  fulfil  it  in  the  lusts  thereof  And  because  the  fleshly 
principle  is  the  governing  principle  in  the  generality  of 
men,  therefore  they  are  called  nothing  but  flesh.  "  That 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  Their  very  minds  are 
said  to  be  carnalized,  vainly  puft  up  with  a  fleshly  mind. 
Col.  ii.  18.  Their  very  minds  and  consciences  are  im.pure, 
tinctured  with.the  vain  tincture  of  carnality  upon  it.  Tit.  i. 
15.  This  is  the  great  thing  then  to  be  efl^ected  by  regenera- 
tion, or  in  this  divine  birth ;  God  doth  in  compassion  to  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  to  the  spirit  which  he  hath  made, 
restore  it  out  of  that  state  of  base  servitude  wherein  it  was. 
It  was  a  servant  to  base  lusts  and  pleasures,  Tit.  iii.  3,  4. 
But  when  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  towards  man  ap- 
peared, according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us  by  the  washing 
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of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whereby 
it  is  that  he  exalts  this  sunk,  depressed  spirit,  that  was 
immersed  in  flesh,  buried  in  flesh,  where  it  should  but  dwell. 
Flesh  should  have  been  its  mansion,  but  it  became  and  was 
made  its  grave,  its  dormitory.  But  by  rej^eneration  this 
spirit  is  raised  into  dominion ;  it  is  the  spirit  that  is  fetched 
out  of  the  grave,  and  made  a  governing  thing  over  the 
flesh,  over  all  natural  appetites  and  desires.  That  is  the 
product  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  this  is  the  thing  pro- 
duced and  brought  forth.  "That  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit,"  John  iii.  G.  Signifying  that  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  whilst  it  remains  a  servant  and  slave  to  natural  in- 
clinations, hath  even  forfeited  its  name;  it  is  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  spirit. 

The  denomination  is  taken  from  what  is  prevailing  and 
governing.  If  the  natural  principle  do  prevail,  this  com- 
pound now  is  called  nothing  but  flesh.  "  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  But  when  the  spiritual  principle 
is  revived  and  authorized,  made  the  governing  principle 
of  the  man,  it  then  regains  its  name,  "  That  which  is  born 
of  the  Spirit  is  spirit." 

For  that  it  signifies  nothing  unto  that  conformity  to  God, 
which  being  born  of  him  doth  import,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  natural  spirit  in  man,  when  that  natural  spirit 
doth  not  do  its  oflice,  or  retain  its  state,  doth  not  keep  the 
throne,  but  is  become  basely  and  meanly  servile.  And  the 
tragedy  is  so  much  the  greater  in  this  respect,  and  the  more 
deplorable,  by  how  much  the  less  apprehensive  and  sensible 
the  unregenerate  soul  is  of  the  state  of  its  own  case.  By  how 
much  the  more  excellent  and  noble  powers  it  hath  belong- 
ins  to  it,  it  is  so  much  the  more  fearful  spectacle  to  behold 
and  look  upon,  to  see  it  enslaved  to  sense,  and  brought  into 
the  state  of  so  vile  a  depression,  and  is  become  so  mean 
and  abject  a  thing.  As  the  son  of  a  prince  captured  in  his 
infancy,  and  made  a  base  drudge,  he  is  so  much  the  more 
a  deplorable  thing,  by  how  much  the  more  his  spirit  is  de- 
pressed and  sunk  into  that  state  into  which  he  is  brought; 
so  as  that  he  likes  his  servitude,  his  spirit  is  grown  hard, 
perfectly  (perhaps)  ignorant  of  his  true  original.  So  it  is 
with  the  souls  of  men  generally;  they  are  unapprehensive 
of  their  own  original  excellency  and  dignity,  and  are  con- 
tent to  serve  and  be  voluntary  slaves  to  divers  lusts  and 
pleasures,  till  regenerating  grace  be  vouchsafed.  But  now  it 
becomes  a  God-like  thing  again.  When,  however,  it  dwells 
in  flesh,  that  flesh  is  not  a  sepulchre  to  it  as  before,  but  a 
mansion ;  here  it  dwells  still,  but  here  it  governs,  governs 
over  that,  and  is  itself  immediately  subject  to  God.  That 
is  the  thing  wherein  similitude  to  God  consists,  and  which 
must  be  found  in  every  one  that  is  born  of  him,  a  govern- 
ing, prevailing  spiritually,  so  as  that  the  soul  is  alone  made 
like  itself,  and  like  God;  it  is  made  like  one  and  the  other 
all  over,  like  what  it  once  was,  and  like  him  from  whom 
it  was.  But  there  is  in  others  a  spirit  too,  but  ingulfed  and 
swallowed  up  in  a  regnant,  prevailing,  and  domineering 
carnality.  A  spirit,  but  employed  only  in  serving  this 
flesh,  and  the  fulfilling  the  divers  lusts  thereof,  till  regene- 
rating grace  take  place. 

Secondly,  That  which  is  con-natural,  and  consequently 
necessary,  this  similitude  stands  in  life ;  divine  spiritual 
vigour.  There  is  life,  as  it  is  a  spirit,  in  the  natural  sense 
in  unregenerate  ones  too;  but  in  the  mean  time  this  is 
given  as  the  common  character,  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God.  They  have  no  participation  of  the  divine  life,  Eph. 
iv.  18.  There  are  two  things  wherein  an  apparent  differ- 
ence lies,  and  may  be  seen :  that  is,  whether  you  consider 
the  tendency,  or  whether  you  consider  the  aliment  of  that 
life,  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  way. 

i.  Whether  you  consider  the  tendency  hereof.  Here  is 
life  and  vigour  in  the  regenerate  man,  so  there  is  in  the 
unregenerate  too,  and  (it  may  be)  a  great  deal  more  of  na- 
tural life  and  vigour:  but  in  the  unregenerate  where  doth 
it  tend  1  which  way  is  it  directed  1  still  in  the  pursuit  of 
vanity:  the  operations  and  actions  of  life  in  him  are  per- 
petual, everlasting  triflings.  But  consider  life  now  morally, 
and  things  morally  considered  are  to  be  estimated  by  their 
end.  The  end  is  morality,  habet  rationc  forma:,  is  specifying 
and  distinguishing.  Here  is  life,  but"  which  way  doth  it 
"worki  He  who  to  the  regenerate  is  the  immediate  prime 
author  of  life,  is  the  object  too.  They  are  "  alive  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,"   Rom.  vi.  11.     Dead  to  sin,  but 


alive  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  vitality,  liveliness,  and  vigour  in  an  unrege- 
nerate man,  perhaps.  And  which  way  doth  ii  work"? 
Either  towartis  forbidden,  or  towards  mean  things.  They 
are  either  alive  to  sin,  to  that  which  is  forbidden ;  or  to- 
ward.s  things  that  are  contemptibly  mean.  Alive  to  the 
world,  towards  which  they  should  be  mortified,  crucified, 
and  it  crucified  to  them,  so  as  that  the  world  and  they 
should  be  dead  things  to  one  another.  When  the  great  re- 
generating work  is  wrought,  God  is  the  great  terminus  of 
that  life  that  is  then  begun.  That  is  a  life  that  is  sanctified, 
is  infused,  added  to  a  pre-existing  thing.  In  regeneration 
a  man  is  not  in  all  essentials  created  anew ;  then  what 
could  be  said  to  Nicodemus's  question  1  "  Can  a  man  enter 
the  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb  and  be  born  1" 
No,  it  is  only  a  holy,  sanctified  influence  that  is  infused, 
and  doth  supervene,  as  what  was  grafted  upon  nature, 
upon  that  stock;  and  so  that  life  becomes  a  holy  li.''e  that 
was  but  a  natural  life  before.  It  rested  before  in  all  its 
tendencies  in  self;  in  flesh,  in  this  world,  in  vain  or  pro- 
hibited things,  as  was  said;  but  now  it  tends  to  God,  and 
acts  all  in  a  divine  sphere,  and  therefore  is  called  a  divine 
life,  the  life  of  God.     And  so  look, 

ii.  To  the  aliment  of  this  life,  that  shows  this  to  be  a 
divine  creature  that  is  now  produced,  that  nothing  will 
serve  it  to  live  upon  but  divine  things:  it  must  live  upon 
immediate  communications  from  God.  And  I  pray  you, 
as  we  go  along,  you  will  consider  with  yourselves  whether 
there  are  any  such  workings  and  strivings  in  you  as  must 
have  God  lor  your  continual  support.  Are  there  any  con- 
stant aspirations  towards  him  ?  "  As  the  hart  panteth  after 
the  water  brooks,  .so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God." 
This  is  the  sense  of  the  regenerate  soul,  I  cannot  live 
without  God.  The  same  as  in  Gal.  ii.  19.  That  life  that 
is  peculiar  to  a  regenerate  person  is,  that  he  is  through  the 
law  dead  to  the  law;  in  order  to  a  new  life  springing  up 
in  him,  that  he  may  live  unto  God.  But  how  then  after- 
wards is  this  maintained  ?  Look  to  the  twentieth  verse, 
"I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  And  the  life  I  live  in  the 
flesh;  whilst  I  live  so  meanly  in  this  base  flesh,  I  have  a 
life  springing  and  flourishing  in  me  that  is  maintained  con- 
tinually by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and 
gave  himself  for  me.  This  is  the  regenerate  life.  By  its 
tendencies,  and  by  its  aliment,  it  appears  to  be  a  divine 
thing,  and  that  this  is  a  creature  born  of  God.  For  which 
way  doth  it  workl  and  what  supports  doth  it  seek,  and  is 
it  continually  sustained  hyl  This  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  former:  "for  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death,  but  to  be 
spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace,"  Rom.  viii.  G.  So 
long  as  the  soul  is  under  a  prevailing  carnality,  so  long  is 
it  dead  to  every  thing  that  is  good.  But  when  regenera- 
ting grace  takes  place  in  it,  as  it  is  in  that  work  spirit- 
ualized, thence  it  is  consequent,  that  life  springs  in  it 
agreeably  to  such  a  divine  nature  as  is  put  into  it.  "To 
be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace;"  and  a  most  sig- 
nificant adjunct  that  is;  to  let  us  know  that  this  life  is  not 
the  life  of  a  fury,  or  that  peace  is  not  the  peace  of  a  fool; 
but  both  these  are  in  conjunction,  complicated  with  one 
another,  peaceful  life,  and  vital  peace ;  a  steady  principle 
that  works  sedately  and  calmly,  and  with  such  regularity 
towards  the  objects  and  in  the  business  that  it  is  to  be  en- 
gaged and  taken  up  about.  It  is  not  an  ungovernable 
principle,  but  as  there  is  life  belonging  to  that  sedate  and 
peaceful  frame  that  now  takes  place  in  the  soul,  so  there  is 
peace  and  calmness  and  tranquillity  belonging  to  thai  life 
which  springs  up  in  the  soul.  And  this  is  one  part  of  its 
likeness  unto  God,  called  the  life  of  God,  or  living  unto 
God,  that  is  part  of  the  work  of  regeneration  in  such  as  are 
born  of  God.     But  then, 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  divine  power  that  appears  and  is 
put  forth  in  such  as  are  born  of  God.  And  this  also  is  to 
be  understood  accommodately  to  the  sphere  of  grace  into 
which  such  a  one  is  translated  out  of  the  order  of  quite 
natural  production.  It  is  raised  into  a  higher  sphere. 
The  schools  do  commonly  distinguish,  in  speaking  to  this 
matter,  of  those  things  that  are  of  the  order  of  nature,  and 
those  that  are  of  the  order  of  grace;  speaking  of  them  as 
two  distinct  spheres.  And  according  to  what  was  said  con- 
j  cerning  that  life  in  the  one  and  the  other,  so  mast  we 
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speak  concerning  that  power  that  exerts  itself  in  the  one 
and  the  other  sort  of  men.  It  was  a  Divine  power  to 
which  the  production  was  owing  of  the  divine  nature. 
"According  as  this  Divine  power  hath  given  us  all  things 
pertaining  to  life  and  godliness,  wherein  there  is  given 
us  exceecUng  great  and  precious  promises,  that  by  these 
we  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,"  2  Pet.  i. 
3,  4.  A  God-resembling  nature !  These  productions  carry 
the  divine  impress  upon  them  in  this  respect,  that  there 
wa5  an  appearance  of  a  divine  power  in  the  effect,  which 
is  a  permanent  thing.  As  we  told  you  the  influence  did 
pass  away,  but  it  did  relinquere  post  se  opus,  it  left  a  work 
behind  it,  wherein  are  permanent,  abiding  signatures  of  a 
divine  hand,  that  .show  it  to  be  a  thing  to  be  produced  by 
God  himself;  whereupon  j^ou  read  of  a  certain  power  belong- 
ing to  godliness.  And  that  spirit  that  is  given  is  said  to  be 
a  spirit  of  love  and  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  To  us  a 
spirit  is  given,  imparted  and  communicated.  As  in  that  John 
iii.  you  read  of  a  Spirit  producing,  and  Spirit  produced.  The 
Divine  Spirit  ingenerated  is  there  called  by  the  name  of 
Spirit.  And  that  spirit  that  is  capable  of  being  given,  of 
abiding,  and  being  permanent,  is  said  to  be  a  spirit  of  love, 
power,  and  a  sound  mind.  That  which  is  born  of  God  in 
a  regenerate  person,  it  is  a  powerful  thing:  and  therefore 
is  a  principle  of  divine  power  which  animates  that  form  of 
godliness,  so  as  that  it  is  not  a  mere  spiritless  form.  "From 
them  that  only  have  the  form  of  godliness,  but  deny  the 
power  thereof,  (practically  deny  it,  understand  it  not, 
know  no  such  thing,  look  after  no  such  thing,  as  if  they 
did  in  plain  words  deny  the  reality  of  it,  as  if  it  were  only 
a  fiction,  a  fancy,)  from  such  turn  away,  as  a  living  man 
would  from  a  putrifyin?  carcass,"  2  Tim.  iii.  5.  There  is 
no  society  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  A  regenerate 
man  can  take  no  pleasure  in  such  conversation  ;  with  such 
as  savour  of  nothing  else  but  carnality  and  death  in  all 
their  conversation;  from  such  turn  away.  The  divine 
principle  in  them  as  well  as  their  rule  bids  them  to  turn 
away  from  them.  There  is  none  but  impure,  putrid  breath 
that  comes  from  them.  They  smell  of  a  grave,  turn  away 
from  them. 

It  is  very  true  indeed,  that  when  the  regenerate  work 
takes  place,  there  is  very  often  great  complaints  of  much 
weakness;  the  good  that  I  would,  that  I  cannot  do;  and 
when  I  would  be  doing  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  weakness  and 
death,  between  an  ability  to  do  much  and  a  disability  to 
do  any  thing  at  all.  There  is  nothing  can  be  done  by  the 
unregeneraie  person  in  vital  and  real  religion ;  to  every  such 
good  work  he  is  reprobate.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  impotent 
and  feel,  another  to  be  impotent  and  feel  nothing.  A  car- 
cass doth  not  complain  that  it  can  do  nothing,  but  a  sick 
man  doth;  he  complains  of  impotence  if  he  be  sick  only. 
But  if  there  be  a  total  death,  it  is  iinpotency,  of  which 
there  is  no  complaint.  And  what  there  is  of  power,  (as 
there  is  always  some  power  alvvaj's  going  with  the  regene- 
rate life  and  principle,)  it  is  a  power  of  a  higher  kind  and 
order  than  that  which  doth  belong  to  the  rest  of  men, 
wherein  they  do  something,  though  but  little,  yet  above  all 
that  the  unregeneraie  world  can  do.  They  can  love  God, 
though  it  is  too  weakly,  too  faintly;  they  can  desire  after 
him,  can  pant  for  him.  The  rest  of  the  world  are  strangers 
to  such  desires,  to  such  designs.  The  practical  workings 
of  the  powers  that  belong  to  thera  still  terminate  in  an 
inferior  orb,  they  never  reach  God,  there  is  no  working  of 
power  that  way.  And  therefore  it  is  said  of  such  unrege- 
nerate  men  in  common,  that  they  are  without  strength.  It 
signifies  total  destitution.  They  are  without  any  strength 
of  that  kind ;  in  that  kind  they  can  do  nothing  at  all. 
When  a  man  shall  make  an  essay  upon  itself,  try  him- 
self before  his  own  soul,  say  to  it,  Oh !  my  soul,  what 
canst  thou  do  in  a  design  for  God,  for  heaven,  for  eternal 
lifel  When  all  a  man's  natural  powers  are  bound  quoad 
hoc,  as  to  this.  It  is  true  he  hath  powers  in  him  belonging 
to  his  nature ;  but  they  work  not  at  all  this  way.  Why, 
here  is  a  manifest  difference  between  the  regenerate  and 
unregeneraie  world  in  this  respect.  In  the  regenerate  there 
is  a  principle  of  divine  power  that  works  in  them  towards 
God,  and  can  employ  itself  about  divine  things. 

Fourthly,   This  similitude   unto  God  appears   in    the 
knowledge  which  such  as  are  born  of  him  have  of  divine 


things.  To  wit,  that  gustful  knowledge,  that  practical 
knowledge,  that  transmutative  knowledge,  which  will  most 
manifestly  appear  to  be  pecviliar  to  them  from  the  rest  of 
men.  In  the  19th  verse  of  this  chapter,  where  the  text 
lies,  "We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  (an  elliptical  expres- 
sion of  being  born  of  God,)  and  he  hath  given  us  an  un- 
derstanding to  know  him  that  is  true."  Are  we  born  of 
Godl  Then  we  have  a  spiritual  eye-sight,  a  cognitive 
power,  enlightened  towards  God  so  as  to  make  us  capab4e 
of  knowing  him,  and  of  knowing  him  with  so  active  and 
operative  a  knowledge  as  to  give  us  a  union  with  him ;  he 
hath  given  an  understanding  to  know  him  that  is  true,  so 
as  to  be  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ: 
this  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life. 

Consider  the  matter  reasonably.  Do  you  think  that  they 
who  are  born  of  God  are  born  blind  1  Are  they  born  blind 
towards  God,  and  towards  the  things  of  God  1  Doth  he 
emit  from  himself  any  so  imperfect,  and  mean,  and  maimed 
a  production ?  "I  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because 
ye  have  known  the  Father,"  1  John  ii.  13.  As  soon  as 
they  are  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  so  born,  born  of  God 
as  their  Father,  there  is  a  disposition  of  mind  to  him  to 
receive  the  knowledge  of  him.  The  rest  of  the  world  do 
not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  they  are  igno- 
rant of  God;  not  because  he  cannot  be  known,  that  that 
knowledge  should  take  place  in  or  should  centre  in  thera. 
That  knowledge  is  our  notion  of  divine  light,  though  it 
hath  a  further  notion,  as  you  may  hear  hereafter.  They 
have  a  light  darted  into  the  inmost  centre  of  their  souls. 
Indeed  a  superficial  light  there  is  in  every  unregenerate 
mind  too;  some  natural  notions  of  God;  light  that  is 
morally,  objectively  divine,  conversant  about  God.  For  I 
do  not  think  any  man  can  totally  abolish  and  rend  off  the 
characters  of  God  from  his  mmd,  tear  out  the  ideas.  They 
that  have  set  themselves  most  industriously  to  do  so  have 
been  able  to  effect  nothing  therein  to  satisfy  themselves, 
but  so  as  still  there  would  remain  a  formido  oppositi,  a 
dread  that  he  is  whom  they  would  fain  make  themselves 
believe  not  to  be.  Therefore  the  fool's  saying,  of  what  we 
find  Psal.  xiv.  1.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There 
is  no  God,"  it  is  not  an  asserj^ion,  but  it  is- a  wish.  The 
copulative  in  the  text  is  wanting,  which  we  supply  need- 
lessly. The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  No  God.  Let 
there  be  none,  oh  that  there  were  none !  It  is  not  what 
they  put  into  a  proposition,  there  is  none  that  can  obtain 
so  much  of  themselves,  but  they  have  their  secret  wish, 
Oh  that  there  were  none !  So  they  are  willingly  ignorant 
of  God.  "  Alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ig- 
norance that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their 
hearts,"  Eph.  iv.  18.  Such  a  blindness  as  consists  only 
in  a  resolution  not  to  see,  or  in  an  unwillingness  to  see. 
But  that  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  divine  things  which 
belong  to  the  regenerate  state;  it  is  not  that  superficial 
knowledge  which  hovers  in  the  soul  and  surface  of  the 
mind;  but  it  is  central,  it  centres  in  the  soul.  "God,  that 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
into  our  hearts."  So  that  this  light  which  is  in  the  heart, 
must  be  understood  to  carry  a  liking  and  complacency  in 
it.  That  as  the  unregenerate  soul  doth  not  like  to  retain 
God  in  its  knowledge,  the  regenerate  liketh  this  know- 
ledge; it  is  lightsome  to  them,  and  carries  a  pleasant 
savour  with  it :  whence  it  comes  to  be  operative  and  uni- 
tive,  and  unites  the  soul  with  the  object  known.     And, 

Fifthly,  Another  signature  of  God  upon  this  same  pro- 
duct, a  regenerate  soul,  is  spiritual  wisdom,  which  super- 
adds much,  in  the  ordinary  notion  of  it,  unto  mere  know- 
ledge ;  for  many  may  know  much,  that  are  not  wise.  But 
wisdom  is  the  parent  of  this  seed  and  oflspring;  therefore, 
it  is  said  to  be  justified  of  its  own  children.  AH  the  un- 
regenerate are  fools,  "  For  we  ourselves  were  sometimes 
foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and  plea- 
sures, living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful,  and  hating  one 
another.  But  after  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  our 
Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of  righteous- 
ness which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,"  Titus  iii.  3,  4,  5,  6.  "There  are 
not  greater  instances  of  folly  and  madness  among  them 
who  lie  under  cure  in  houses  set  apart  on  purpose  for  that 
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end,  than  are  generally  to  be  found  (though  not  taken 
notice  of  because  they  are  common)  in  the  generality  of 
the  unconverted  world.  They  that  in  so  clear  light  spend 
their  strength  for  trifles,  will  not  getunderstandingof  what 
is  their  best  good.  They  that  throw  away  their  souls  for 
nought,  thai  rush  upon  armed  vengeance  and  are  not 
afraid  to  perish ;  they  continually  run  counter  to  princi- 
ples, that  are  secretly  conscious  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  profess  to  believe  there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  yet 
they  run  away  from  the  one,  and  run  into  the  other  in 
sight.  Greater  instances  of  madness  and  folly  are  not 
conceivable  than  the.se. 

It  is  only  the  regenerate  that  do  become  wise.  A  "  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  revelation  is  given  to  them,  that  they  may 
know  the  hope  of  that  better  calling,  and  what  are  the 
riches  of  that  glorious  inheritance  which  God  makes  com- 
mon among  his  saints,"  Eph.  i.  17,  18.  And  so,  indeed, 
do  the  regenerate  seed  justify  that  wisdom  that  is  their 
parent ;  "  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children  ;"  so  that 
it  may  be  known  even  to  the  world,  that  these  are  the 
children  of  it.  They  are  not  a  generation  of  fools.  See 
how  wisely  they  do  design,  and  how  wisely  they  pursue 
their  design,  to  wit,  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing, 
seeking  for  honour,  and  glory,  and  immortality,  to  the  ac- 
tual enjoying  of  eternal  life.  No  lower  things  do  they 
design,  nor  a  less  suitable  course  do  they  take  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  than  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing  to 
seek  it.  Their  design  is  high  and  great,  and  their  pursuit 
apt  and  suitable.  This  shows  the  only  wise  God  is  their 
Parent ;  they  discover  of  what  seed  and  offspring  they  are. 
It  is  true,  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light ;  with  reference  to  the 
things  that  their  generation  can  reach,  they  are  wiser — 
wiser  for  this  world.  In  reference  to  worldly  matters  and 
designing,  they  pursue  them  with  more  constancy,  because 
they  have  no  other.  But  the  children  of  light  show  them- 
selves to  be  so  in  their  higher  and  more  excellent  end, 
and  in  their  more  regular  course  which  they  take  in  order 
thereunto.     But  now  I  add,  in  the  next  place, 

Sixthly,  The  great  resemblance  wherein  this  creature  ap- 
pears to  be  a  divine  production,  is  the  divine  holiness 
stampt  upon  it,  and  imparted  to  it.  It  is  a  holy  creature. 
It  doth  most  eminently  bear  the  image  of  him  from  whom 
it  is,  upon  that  account.  And  that  makes  it  a  glorious 
creature,  as  he  himself  is  glorious  in  and  by  his  holiness. 
"Who  is  a  God  like  unio  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,"  Ex. 
XV.  11.  They  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  and  thereby 
become  glorious  creatures,  as  he  is  their  glorious  Creator 
and  Father.  "  We  all  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a 
glass  the  glory  of  God,  are  changed  into  the  same  image, 
from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  '2  Cor. 
iii.  18.  Here  is  this  work  in  its  inchoation  and  in  its  pro- 
gress ;  that  work  by  which  souls  are  at  first  made  God- 
like creatures  ;  and  then  promoted  and  carried  on  towards 
a  state  of  maturity,  and  made  ripe  for  the  regions  of  glory 
into  which  they  are  to  be  translated  at  length.  This  im- 
pression of  holiness  upon  them  is  by  the  regenerating 
Spirit  which  is  therefore  called  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  and 
the  Holy  Gho«t,  as  you  know  nothing  is  to  be  more  fre- 
quently noted  in  the  Book  of  God.  This  is  a  creature, 
born  spirit  of  Spirit;  that  Spirit  of  which  it  is  born  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  as  such.  And  there- 
fore, s!ich  must  this  production  be.  You  find  (1  Pet.  i. 
3.)  that  God  is  adored  upon  this  account,  as  having  be- 
gotten such  as  are  truly  appertaining  to  him  upon  this 
special  account,  unto  a  livelj'  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorrupti- 
ble and  undefiled.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
than  that  they  who  are  born  of  him,  should  inherit  from 
him;  that  they  who  are  his  children  should  be  his  heirs 
also.  But  having  once  made  mention  of  them,  and  of 
him,  upon  this  relative  acconnt,  as  they  are  begotten  of 
him,  and  as  he  is  their  great  Parent,  and  the  author  of  this 
spiritual  and  new  divine  being  to  them.  Thereupon  it 
follows,  (as  you  may  see  in  the  same  chapter,)  "  As  obedi- 
ent children  ye  are  no  longer  to  fashion  yourselves  accord- 
ing to  your  former  lusts,  in  your  ignorance;  but  as  he 
which  hath  called  you  is  liol}',  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner 
of  holy  conversation  and  godliness."  And  by  the  way, 
vou  must  know  that  efficacious  calling  and  regeneration  is 


all  one,  God  calls  when  he  creates  ;  when  he  creates,  he 
regenerates.  His  calling  that  which  was  not  to  exist  and 
be.  And  this  is  but  another  name  for  the  regeneratinji; 
work,  in  which  respect  any  are  said  to  be  born  of  God'. 
Now  inasmuch  "as  he  which  hath  called  you  (that  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  as  he  that  hath  begotten  yoa,  he  of  whom 
ye  are  born)  is  holy,  so  be  ye  also  holy  in  all  manner  of 
conversation ;"  which  is  but  to  make  your  conversation 
correspond  to  the  very  principles  of  your  birth  ;  for  you 
cannot  be  his  offspring  if  y(ju  be  not  a  holy  seed.  Because 
he  is  holy,  so  you  must  be  supposed  to  be  holy  in  your 
very  constitution  and  frame.  And  therefore  see  you  to  it, 
that  you  express  what  is  correspondent  hereunto  in  all 
your  walkings,  that  in  ail  manner  of  conversation  you  dis- 
cover yourselves  to  be  the  children  of  such  a  Father,  holy 
ones  as  he  is.  It  is  upon  this  account,  that  they  that  are 
born  of  him  are  said  to  be  "  children  of  light."  When  I 
told  you  last  time,  that  according  to  our  notion  of  light  it 
meaneth  divine  knowledge,  taken  in  the  borrowed  and 
metaphorical  sense,  (for  every  one  knows  what  it  is  taken  in 
the  proper  and  literal  sen.se,)  I  then  hinted,  that  taken  in  the 
metaphorical  sense  too,  it  hath  a  further  notion,  to  wit,  to 
signify  holiness  as  well  as  knowledge;  and  indeed  know- 
ledge is  no  further  to  be  called  and  counted  divine  light, 
than  as  it  tends  to  holiness,  and  is  productive  of  it;  and 
from  thence  it  comes  to  be  denominated  light.  It  is  light, 
as  it  terminates  in  that  which  is  itself  so  splendid  and 
illustrious  a  thing,  holiness;  a  bright,  a  shining,  a  glori- 
ous thing.  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works  ;"  that  is,  not  knowledge,  that 
they  may  hear  you  talk  fine  notions;  but  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works.  That  is  the  light,  the  divine  pecu- 
liar light,  that  distinguisheth  the  children  of  God  from  an- 
other .seed.  See  how  light  is  taken  principally  in  that,  1 
Epistle  John  i.  5,  6.  How  is  the  solemnity  of  a  message 
sent  unto  the  children  of  men  on  purpose  to  make  dis- 
covery to  them  of  the  nature  and  excellenc}''  of  God. 
And,  saith  the  apostle,  "  This  is  the  message  which  we 
have  heard,  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and 
in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all."  The  words  that  follow  do 
plainly  enough  show  what  is  meant  by  light  and  by  dark- 
ness here.  By  light  is  meant  purity  and  holiness,  as  we 
cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  pure  and  simple  than 
light ;  and  therefore  not  any  thing  more  expressive  of 
holiness  than  light.  "God  is  light;"  as  if  he  should  have 
said  of  himself,  I  would  have  all  to  conceive  so  of  me; 
and  therefore  I  send  this  message  unto  men,  to  instruct 
them  how  to  form  their  notions  and  conceptions  of  me.  I 
am  light,  and  with  me  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  And 
now,  saith  the  apostle,  "  If  any  say  they  have  fellowship 
with  God,  and  walk  in  darkness,  they  lie,  and  do  not  the 
truth."  If  any  say  they  have  a  participation  with  God,  that 
they  partake  and  communicate  with  him  in  any  thing 
divine,  and  walk  in  darkness,  they  tell  a  most  gross  and 
insolent  and  absurd  lie  ;  "  they  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth." 
It  is  a  practical  lying,  their  practice  gives  themselves  the 
lie;  they  do  (as  it  were)  proclaim  thereselves  liars.  And 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  but  to  show  that  light  is 
holiness.  If  ajiy  say  they  have  fellowship  with  God,  and 
live  wickedly,  show  themselves  to  be  impure  and  unholy 
creatures,  that  is  a  great  lie,  a  gross  lie,  a  lie  most  injuri- 
ous to  God,  and  no  ways  advantageous  to  themselves; 
they  can  gain  nothing  by  it,  but  they  wrong  him  by  it  infi- 
nitely, to  make  it  to  be  thought  as  if  he  were  an  impure 
one,  like  them  that  pretend  to  him,  to  be  acquainted  with 
him,  to  be  conversant  with  him.  It  is  to  make  a  wrong 
and  false  representation  of  him  to  the  world,  so  that 
they  gain  nothing  by  it  but  shame  retorted  into  their  own 
faces;  for  at  the  same  time  when  they  do  so,  they  (as  it 
were)  virtually  call  themselves  liars  before  the  world.  Be- 
cause they  who  know  any  thing  at  all  of  God,  know  that 
he  cannot  he  such  a  one;  "  He  is  light,  and  with  him  is 
no  darkness  at  all." 

The  same  notion  we  have  of  light  as  it  signifies  holiness, 
in  that  Eph.  v.  8.  "Ye  were  darkness,  but  now  are  ye 
light  ill  the  Lord  ;"  speaking  of  that  mighty  turn  and  change 
wrought  upon  the  soul  in  the  work  of  i-egeneration.  Ye 
were  darkness  in  your  unregenerate  state,  now  are  ye 
light  in  the  Lord.  You  not  only  have  it,  but  are  light ;  as 
before  ye  not  only   had  darkness  in  \-ou,  but  ye  were 
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darkness,  as  it  were  so  many  lumps  and  masses  of  impure, 
gross,  and  consistent  darkness.  But  now  you  are  liglit. 
Indeed  there  may  be  light  in  an  unregenerate  mind  ;  but 
though  such  a  one  may  be  said  to  have  it,  he  is  not  said  to 
be  it.  And  that  light,  though  it  may  have  a  tendency  to 
some  suitable  disposition  in  the  heart,  yet  it  prevails  not  to 
effect,  to  bring  it  about.  Though  there  be  a  weak  tendency 
thitherward,  the  thing  is  not  done.  And  therefore  that 
light  dolh  forfeit  its  name,  and  is  still  called  "  darkness  ;" 
(as  our  Lord  saith ;)  and  you  may  take  his  judgment  in  the 
case  without  wavering:  "If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !"  The  verj'  light 
that  is  an  unregenerate  person,  is  rather  to  be  called 
darkness.  As  in  the  natural  world  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  purtB  tenehrcE,  no  pure  darkness,  no  darkness  without  a 
mixture  of  light;  but  the  denomination  is  taken  from  that 
which  prevails ;  otherwise,  we  should  never  say  it  is  night, 
never  say  it  is  darkness.  We  can  never  say  so,  as  supposing 
no  admixture  of  light  at  all ;  but  when  darkness  prevails, 
then  we  sa}',  concerning  the  region  and  horizon,  it  is  dark. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  unregenerate  soul :  till  the  Day-spring 
from  on  high  doth  visit,  and  till  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
arise,  that  soul  is  a  region  of  darkness,  impure  darkness, 
such  a  darkness  as  wherein  men  work  all  manner  of  wick- 
edness, living  still  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  the 
prince  of  darkness  :  for  he  governs  in  that  region.  And 
therefore  the  work  of  regeneration  too  is  elsewhere  express- 
ed by  "  being  translated  out  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of 
God's  dear  Son,"  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  "out  of  the 
power  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light ;"  to  signify 
that  we  were  under  other  government,  other  power,  before. 
They  that  are  born  of  God  therefore  (as  he  is  the  Father  of 
lights)  are  children  of  light;  that  is,  holy  ones.  There  is 
that  frame  of  holiness  that  invests  them,  and  is  put  upon 
them,  which  carries  a  lustre,  a  glory  in  it,  as  you  have 
heard,  and  this  must  still  shine  brighter  and  brighter,  in 
those  that  are  truly  righteous,  unto  the  perfect  day.  And  as 
they  gradually  approach  nearer  and  nearer  the  land  of  light, 
and  thereby  are  made  more  and  more  meet  to  partake  at 
length  of  "  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,"  Col.  i.  12. 
But, 

Seventhly,  Another  divine  character  of  those  that  are  born 
of  God,  wherein  they  resemble  him,  is  Truth.  He  is  the 
God  of  truth,  who  is  their  Parent  and  Begetter  ;  and  they 
are  accordingly  the  children  of  truth.  Understand  me  here 
to  mean  truth  i.n  the  moral  sense :  I  speak  not  now  of  the 
truth  of  propositions,  or  of  the  truth  of  things  in  their 
nature,  logical  or  metaphysical  truth ;  but  that  which  is 
in  the  spirit  and  proper  sense  moral,  and  that  lies  in  two 
things ;  1.  In  speaking  as  we  think,  and,  2.  In  doing  as  we 
speak:  these  two  make  up  the  notion  of  moral  truth. 
Herein  God  is  himself  a  great  exemplar  and  pattern  to  us ; 
and  his  image  is  most  eminently  conspicuous  in  all  that  are 
bom  of  him  in  this  also.  He  glories  to  be  called  the  God 
of  truth.  Moses  in  that  dying  song  of  his,  Deut.  xxxii. 
3,  4.  when  he  tells  us  he  will  now  publish  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  he  therefore  exhorts  all  to  ascribe  greatness  unto  God. 
"  Because  I  will  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  ascribe  ye 
greatness  unto  our  God.  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect : 
for  all  his  ways  are  judgment :  a  God  of  truth,  and  without 
iniquity,  just  and  right  is  he."  It  is  the  same  thing  that  is 
spoken  of  him  so  often  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of 
faithfulness  :  the  divine  faithfulness,  that  takes  in  part  of 
the  meaning,  though  not  all  of  what  is  carried  in  the 
notion  of  truth  ;  far  faithfulness  doth  particularly  refer  to 
the  promises  he  hath  made,  or  the  covenants  that  he  halh 
promulgated  and  entered  into.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
same  thing  with  sincerity ;  that  is  another  comprehensive 
expression,  that  takes  in  the  full  of  what  is  signilied  by  the 
name  of  truth.  They  that  are  born  of  God  are  true,  the 
children  of  truth,  sincere,  upright,  without  deceit  or  guile  ; 
when  they  speak,  speaking  the  truth  from  the  heart ;  when 
they  act,  acting  according  to  what  they  have  spoken,  es- 
pecially wherein  they  have  obliged  themselves  by  promise. 
And  that  is  the  proper  notion  of  fidelity,  one  great 
branch  of  this  truth.  That  is  a  glorious  attribute  of  God, 
wherein  he  is  pleased  frequently  to  represent  his  excellency 
to  the  children  of  men;  his  faithfulness  that  reachelh  to  the 
plouds.  Look  as  high  as  heaven,  look  all  the  way  between 
^his  earth  and  up  to  the  heavens,  and  you  have  continual 


instances  throughout  of  the  faithfulness  of  God ;  all  things 
being  conserved  through  this  vast  and  spacious  universe 
according  to  the  tenor  of  his  word,  and  those  ordinances 
that  he  hath  settled  in  this  great  creation  of  his.  And  so 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  substantial,  consubstantial 
image  of  God,  and  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  this  is  his 
great  character  too,  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness. 
It  is  a  peculiar  name  that  belongs  to  the  Son  of  God, 
"  he  that  is  faithful  and  true."  Often  he  is  spoken  of  by  those 
distinguishing  titles  ;  and  well  they  belong  to  him,  as  he 
was  the  original,  substantial  image  of  God.  The  image  of 
God  in  the  regenerate,  those  that  are  born  of  him,  it  is 
true,  is  much  inferior  in  them,  (as  we  have  heard  about  the 
generation  of  the  only  begotten-Son,)  to  what  it  is  in  him; 
but  it  is  not  contrary,  it  is  a  true  image,  though  it  be  not 
so  perfect  an  image.  It  doth  not  make  a  false  representation 
of  God  :  it  represents  him  truly,  though  not  so  perfectly  as 
in  the  first  and  original  impression  of  it  in  his  only  eternally 
begotten-Son  ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  Isa.  xi.  5.  "  That  faith- 
fulness is  the  girdle  of  his  loins  :"  they  are  girt  about  with 
truth.  And  observe,  after  the  same  manner,  and  under  the 
same  notion,  is  that  truth  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
children  of  God  in  this  world  spoken  of  too.  "  Take  unto 
you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  having  your  loins  girt  about 
with  truth,"  Eph.  vi.  14.  This  keeps  men  steady,  keeps 
them  in  an  equal  temper,  so  as  they  do  not  vary  from  them- 
selves. Being  once  made  like  God,  then  they  are  to  be 
continually  in  a  uniformity  and  agreeableness  to  them- 
selves; their  course  equal,  and  the  temper  of  their  spirits 
steady,  true,  and  not  apt  to  swerve  or  prevaricate  this  way 
or  that,  but  like  his  children.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  he 
always  counts  it  the  glory  of  his  own  being,  his  own  nature, 
that  falsehood  is  incompetent,  incompatible,  yea,  impossi- 
ble to  him,  a  God  "  that  cannot  lie;"  so  if  he  hath  any 
children  in  this  world,  see  how  he  speaks  of  them,  "  They 
are  my  people,  children  that  will  not  lie:  therefore  he  was 
their  Saviour,"  Isa.  Ixiii.  8.  Put  away  lying,  (saith  the  apos- 
tle,) and  let  every  man  speak  truth  with  his  neighbour.  Put 
away  lying  in  reference  to  narrations,  and  lying  reference 
to  promises.  It  hath  the  same  distinction  that  oaths  are 
wont  to  have,  which  are  usually  different  by  those  terms,  of 
assertory  and  promissory.  If  one  should  be  guilty  of  per- 
jury, it  may  be  either  of  these  two  ways;  and  if  one  be 
guilty  of  lying,  it  is  one  of  these  two  ways  too  ;  either  by 
representing  a  thing  otherwise  than  it  is,  or  by  promising 
to  do  that  which  was  never  intended,  and  therefore,  accord- 
ingly is  never  done.  But  the  one  way  or  the  other,  there 
is  that  which  is  contrary  to  sincerity,  and  to  that  truth 
which  is  the  divine  glory,  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  wherein  he  doth  exalt  himself  so  infinitely,  the  God 
"  that  cannot  lie."  And  if  I  have  a  people  in  this  world,  if 
I  have  a  seed,  a  race,  a  progeny,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
of  them,  they  are  those  that  cannot  lie,  (that  is  the  divine 
prerogative,)  yet  it  may  be  said  of  them,  they  will  not  lie, 
"  children  that  will  not  lie,  so  he  was  their  Saviour." 

It  is  said  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Sion,  (which 
Sion  represents,  in  a  borrowed,  transferred  sense,  the  church 
on  earth  first,  and  then  the  church  in  heaven  in  the  highest 
sense,)  the  inhabitants  of  Sion,  (into  which  none  come  but 
by  the  divine  birth,  they  are  come  into  it  whoever  are  of  it,) 
that  they  are  such  as  speak  the  truth  from  their  hearts. 
And  never  doth  any  man  come  into  the  forgiving  state,  till 
he  come  into  the  regenerate  state.  Then  it  is  that  Gol 
pardons,  when  he  receives  and  regenerates.  He  gives 
righteou.sness  and  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  both  at  once.  By 
the  one  of  which  he  doth  one  work,  by  the  other  of  them 
he  doth  the  other.  They  are  never  separated.  When  any 
are  forgiven,  it  is  a  blessed  state  they  come  into.  Blessed 
is  the  man  whose  iniquity  is  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  is 
covered.  But  then  observe  the  character  of  that  person 
thifi  is  the  subject  of  forgiveness,  he  in  whose  spirit  there  is 
"  no  guile."  What  1  aforgiven  man,  a  regenerate  man,  one 
born  of  God;  and  a  false  man,  a  deceitful  man,  a  guile- 
ful, a  fraudulent  manl  He  that  shall  talk  at  this  rate 
speaketh  inconsistencies ;  he  compounds  impossible  things. 
A  regenerate  man,  and  one  made  up  of  falsehood,  deceit,  and 
guile  ;  this  cannot  be.  He  that  is  born  of  the  God  of  truth, 
there  is  the  image  of  him  as  such  upon  such  a  man.  He 
is  born  of  the  Spirit;  and  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all 
goodness,  and  righteousness,  and  truth,"  Eph.  v.  9. 
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And  while  I  urge  faithfulness  and  truth  as  the  character 
of  the  regenerate,  those  that  are  born  of  God,  g:ive  me 
leave  myself  to  be  so  far  faithful  to  you  as  to  declare,  and 
testify  in  the  Lord,  that  whoever  they  are  that  can  allow 
themselves  in  falsehood,  insincerity,  deceitfulness,  and 
guilefulness  any  wa}',  let  their  profession  be  never  so 
splendid,  they  do  but  belie  themselves  in  it.  They  the 
cnildren  of  God,  they  born  of  God,  they  who  are  the  sons 
of  the  God  of  faith,  and  yet  children  of  falsehood,  is  a 
thing  that  I  will  not  only  say  is  not,  but  cannot  be.  It  is 
an  impossibility.  God  hath  no  such  children  ;  they  that 
are  born  of  him,  carry  this  image  of  him  upon  them,  they 
are  children  of  truth,  sincere  and  upright;  so  that  if  they 
speak  they  speak  the  truth  in  their  hearts,  just  as  they 
apprehend  things  to  be  ;  if  they  promise,  they  promise 
what  they  intend  to  perform.  They  are  as  they  speak : 
if  they  have  spoken  to  their  hurt,  they  will  not  change. 
Their  word  is  a  sacred  thing  with  them,  as  God's  word  is 
with  him. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  there  maybe  much  of  this  seen  in  the 
unregenerate  world:  truth  hath  been  highly  magnified 
among  many  of  the  more  refined  pagans  ;  and  it  may 
have  place  with  many  among  us,  (oh,  that  it  had  more,) 
in  whom  the  divine  nature  hath  no  place.  But  here  is  the 
distinction,  when  men  are  true  to  one  another  for  God's 
sake  and  for  conscience  sake ;  not  for  reputation's  sake, 
but  for  God's  sake,  and  because  of  their  devotedness  to 
him,  and  because  they  must  truly  represent  him  to  the 
world  ;  this  is  that  which  is  distinguishing  ;  and,  indeed, 
if  men  be  true  to  one  another,  and  untrue  to  God,  leave 
out  him  as  the  centre  in  whom  they  unite,  and  upon 
whose  account  and  for  whose  sake  they  are  true  to  one 
another  ;  all  their  truth  to  one  another  is  but  such  a  com- 
bination as  that  of  several  conspirators  against  their  law- 
ful and  rightful  prince,  who  may  be  true  to  one  another, 
while  they  are  all  false  to  him.  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  truth  in  the  right  sense,  and  that  which  will  turn 
to  their  true  advantage  at  last  in  whom  it  is  found,  but 
when  God  is  made  the  centre,  and  they  are  true  to  God ; 
if  they  be  true  to  one  another,  and  not  true  to  God,  it  is  a 
casualty;  they  have  a  disposition  in  their  minds  to  be  false 
to  one  another  if  there  be  occasion  ;  if  they  be  not  true  to 
God,  if  they  be  not  steadfast  in  his  covenant,  if  they  be  to- 
wards him  "  as  a  deceitful  bow,"  (as  it  is  said  of  Eph- 
raim,)  they  will  not  be  always  true  to  one  another. 

And  pray  let  this  be  deeply  considered  ;  supposing  that 
truth  have  its  primary  reference  to  God,  I  am  devoted  to 
him,  and  I  must  be  true  and  faithful ;  this  is  then  the  cha- 
racter of  them  that  are  born  of  him;  they  that  are  with 
the  Lamb  are  chosen  and  faithful  and  true ;  and  he  saith, 
"  Be  thou  faithful  unto  the  death,  and  thou  shalt  receive 
a  crown  of  life."  Here  is  their  character,  they  must  he 
faithful  to  him  first,  and  then  by  consequence  to  one  ano- 
ther in  all  their  dealings,  transactions,  conversation,  and 
affairs.  Take  this  for  an  invariable  character  of  an  un- 
regenerate person,  he  is  one  that  can  be  false,  if  it  will 
consist  with  his  interest ;  if  it  will  serve  his  other  pur- 
poses, he  can  allow  himself  to  be  so.  If  he  be  true,  it  is 
(as  was  said)  a  contingency.  But  take  this  for  the  cha- 
racter of  a  regenerate  person,  he  is  true  to  God  first ;  and 
because  he  is  so,  he  dares  to  be  false  to  no  man.  And  it 
hath  been  a  method  observed  by  some  of  the  wiser  and 
more  refined  pagans,  Qui  dev-s  non  timet,  vtvn,  zurat  homi- 
nes. {Cicero.)  They  are  liable,  one  time  or  another,  to 
prove  false  to  man,  that  do  not  fear  God.  But  if  the 
matter  do  begin  there,  then  is  truth  a  derivation  from  the 
Divine  nature  upon  such  a  one  ;  that  a.s  God  is  the  God  of 
truth,  from  whom  it  comes,  and  by  whom  it  is  inwrought 
into  man,  so  the  children  of  God,  who  are  born  of  him, 
it  may  be  consistently  said  of  them  they  are  children  of 
truth,  they  are  such  as  have  a  reverence  for  truth ;  it  is 
with  them  a  venerable  thing.  I  would  not  speak  other- 
wise than  I  think,  or  do  otherwise  than  I  have  said,  not- 
withstanding the  lie  might  be  rewarded  with  the  gain  of 
the  world.  Truth  is  with  them  a  sacred  thing.  They 
that  find  no  such  restraint  upon  their  spirits,  have  nothing 
of  the  divine  nature  in  them.  I  cannot  say  or  do  .so  or 
so,  say  otherwise  than  I  think,  do  otherwise  than  I  have 
spo'icen  ;  I  find  there  is  a  nature  in  me  that  withholds  me, 
that  prompts  me  quite  otherwise ;  I  can  do  nothing  again.st 


the  truth,  but  for  the  truth,  (according  to  another  larger 
notion  of  the  truth,)  I  must  not,  I  may  not. 

This  I  reckoned  of  great  necessity  to  be  stood  upon,  fear- 
ing that  too  many  may  very  much  misunderstand  the  no- 
tion of  religion,  while  they  limit  and  confine  it  to  the  first 
table  only,  without  letting  it  have  a  governing  influence 
upon  the  affairs  that  relate  to  the  .second.  But  we  are  to 
take  both  in  conjunction.  And  the  error  would  be  the 
same  if  men  should  again  confine  all  their  regularity  to 
the  rules  of  the  second  table  too,  and  think  very  well  of 
themselves,  because  they  do  not  transgre.ss  those  rules. 
Here  is  the  same  danger,  and  the  same  fatal  error  and 
mistake.  But  if  we  will  deal  safely  and  righteously, 
safely  for  ourselves,  and  righteously  with  God,  then,! 
say,  we  must  lake  the  connexion  of  both  together ;  and 
take  all  the  rules  of  duty  which  belong  to  the  second  table, 
as  they  have  their  foundation  in  the  first,  to  wit,  in  "  the 
love  of  God,  with  all  i  ur  heart,  with  all  our  mind,  and 
with  all  our  might,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves." 
These  two  make  up  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  this  is 
nothing  else  but  the  work  that  is  abridged  and  epitomized 
in  regeneration,  when  the  law  of  God  is  written  in  the 
heart,  and  transcribed  in  the  inner  man,  put  into  "  fleshly 
tables  (as  the  apostle  speaks)  not  by  ink  and  paper,  but  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,"  2  Corinth,  iii.  .3.  That  is 
it  which  is  done  b}'^  regeneration  ;  when  God  doth  beget 
out  of  an  impure  apostate  world  a  holy  seed,  a  divine  off- 
spring for  himself  Whereas  their  defection  and  apo.stacy 
lay  in  the  violation  of  the  whole  entire  law  of  their  crea- 
tion, their  regeneration  lies  in  the  renewing  the  impres- 
sion of  it,  turning  it  into  a  living  law  within,  not  into  an 
audible  law  or  a  visible  law,  that  they  can  hear  with  ears 
or  read  with  eyes,  but  a  living  law,  which  they  feel  and 
relish  with  their  hearts;  their  hearts  being  contempered 
to  it.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  no  maimed  impres 
sion,  it  makes  the  impression  entire  and  full,  so  as  that  all 
the  several  parts  of  that  law  are  expressed  together. 
There  are  characters  that  signify  each  several  part,  and 
these  are  but  the  several  lineaments  of  the  new  creature, 
or  the  new  man,  portrayed  in  the  soul  by  the  regenerating 
Spirit  of  God. 

It  greatly  concerns  us  when  we  consider  that  the  Gos- 
pel (under  the  dispensation  whereof  we  live)  is  the  Spirit's 
instrument  in  regeneration;  and  that  is  part  of  which  we 
now  hear.  It  is  greatly,  I  say,  to  be  considered,  what 
there  is  done  to  this  purpose  by  this  Gospel  upon  our  souls. 
If  we  never  be  regenerated  by  the  Gospel,  we  are  very 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  God  should  use  any  other 
methods  with  us.  This  is  the  word  of  the  kingdom  into 
which  all  they  that  have  a  real  place  in  it  are  regenerated  ; 
they  are  born  into  it,  in  regno  nati  svviies,  as  that  moralist 
speaks  upon  another  account.  We  are  born  members  of 
this  kingdom  ;  and  by  what  means  hath  he  begotten  u.s 
again  1  even  hereby,  by  the  word  of  truth.  I  beseech  yon 
let  this  be  seriously  and  deeply  considered.  If  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  regeneration,  that  is,  if  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  the  raising  up  a  divine  offspring  to  God  oik 
of  this  world,  that  shall  not  perish  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  do,  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  things  is  to  be  done^ 
"  being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incor- 
ruptible, by  the  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth 
for  ever."  "  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man 
as  the  flower  of  the  grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  thereof  falleth  away,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  en- 
dureth  for  ever  ;  and  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  Gospel 
is  preached  unto  you,"  1  Pet.  i.  23,  24,  25.  Is  the  Gospel 
preached  to  us  for  this  purpose,  and  is  the  proper  design 
of  it  to  regenerate  at  first,  and  nourish  afterwards  unto 
eternal  life  1  For  ex  its  nutrimur  ex  qitHn'S  rov!^tavinr ;  the 
same  Gospel  is  to  both.  Methinks  it  should  beget  in  us 
the  most  deeply  serious  and  solicitous  thouglits  imasina- 
ble.  What  is  done  upon  us  to  this  blessed  purpose  7  Hath 
any  thin?  heretofore  been  dojie  1  Or  do  I  find  any  thing 
yet  a-doingl  Was  nothing  done  the  last  year  ?  Mav  it  be 
hoped  that  anv  thing  shall  be  done  this  year  1  Was  no- 
thin?  done  the'  last  Lord's  day  1  Is  it  not  yet  to  be  hoped 
that  somewhat  may  he  done  to-day  1  Do  I  find  my  spirit 
altered  1  There  are  great  previous  dispositions  in  natural 
productions,  before  there  is  a  complete  product :  What 
dis^iositiou  do  I  find  ?    What  tendency  towards  such  a 
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birth  1  What  strivings,  what  afonies,  what  pangs  are  in 
my  soul  1  Do  I  reckon  I  am  to  be  born  again,  born  of  God, 
born  from  heaven,  and  never  feel  it  1  Can  so  mighty  a 
change  pass  upon  my  soul  as  amounts  to  another  birth,  to 
a  divine  birth,  and  I  never  be  sensible  of  it  1  If  such  a 
day  as  this  pass  with  us,  and  we  feel  no  such  thoughts  in 
our  spirits,  and  are  unconcerned,  what  have  we  to  justify 
our  unconcernedness  1  Wherewith  shall  we  justify  our 
being  unconcerned  1  We  can  have  nothing  as  a  ground 
on  which  rationally  to  justify  us,  unless  we  could  tear  the 
whole  Gospel  constitution,  unless  we  could  ascertain  our- 
selves there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  heaven  or  hell ;  for  if 
there  be,  and  there  will  be  so  vast  differences  in  the  final 
states  of  men,  certainly  those  eternal  differences  must 
have  their  foundation  here :  as  men  are  distinguished  by 
being  regenerate  and  unregenerate,  so  they  will  be  for 
heaven  or  hell.  Sure  if  there  be  such  two  distinct  states 
into  which  men  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Supreme  and 
Universal  Judge,  who  cannot  but  do  wisely,  and  righte- 
ously, and  holily,  it  cannot  be  that  men  should  be  disposed 
of  into  those  states  promiscuously,  whether  they  are  his 
children  or  not  his  children,  as  if  he  would  make  no  dif- 
ference between  those  that  are  born  of  him,  and  those  that 
are  not  born  of  him,  but  have  lived  and  died  in  perpetual 
rebellion  against  him,  full  of  enmity  and  perpetual  malig- 
nity towards  him,  whereby  they  testify  themselves  never 
to  have  begotten  of  him,  and  that  they  are  not  like  him  ; 
as  the  following  words  after  the  text,  "  Every  one  that 
loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  them  also  that  are  begotten 
of  him."  If  he  begat  us,  we  shall  be  sure  to  loye^him. 
They  that  have  all  their  days  chosen  distance  from  him, 
is  it  a  supposable  thing  God  should  have  begotten  any  ac- 
cording to  his  own  nature,  and  they  should  not  love  him  1 
Not  love  to  converse  with  him,  love  not  to  be  in  his  pre- 
sence, to  open  their  hearts  to  him,  to  unbosom  and  pour 
out  their  souls  before  him.  Hath  God  begotten  any  such 
unnatural  children  that  can  live  v/ithout  him  all  the  day, 
never  come  near  him,  never  look  towards  him,  never 
think  of  him,  that  know  not  what  belongs  to  prayer  to 
him  1  What  can  men  have  to  preserve  peace  and  quiet  in 
their  souls,  but  the  apprehension — that  sure  there  are  no 
such  things  as  heaven  and  hell,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  1 

But  who  would  run  the  danger  of  it  1  If  men  do  but 
apprehend  the  possibility,  if  they  have  allowed  themselves 
to  attend  to  that  light  that  makes  so  clear  and  bright  a 
discovery  of  another  world,  and  of  those  distinct  states  in 
it;  if,  I  say,  they  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  attend  to 
the  light,  so  as  thereby  to  be  ascertained  in  their  own 
hearts,  there  is  as  surely  a  heaven  and  a  hell  as  there  is 
an  earth,  (and  we  have  as  much  reason  to  be  ascertained 
of  the  one  by  believing  what  is  plainly  testified,  and  what 
the  reason  of  the  thing  doth  evince  to  us  to  be  true,  as  we 
have  to  be  certain  of  the  other  from  our  eye-sight,)  then 
all  is  vain  that  we  say  to  them. 

But  if  men  would  but  believe  all  this,  then  there  can 
be  no  more  reasonable  thing  in  all  the  world,  than  to  be 
full  of  inquiring  thoughts  concerning  our  state,  till  we 
arrive  to  some  proportionable  certainly  concerning  it,  till 
we  can  say,  Blessed  be  God,  now  I  find  some  of  those 
characters  upon  me,  that  speak  me  one  of  his  children, 
that  spirituality,  that  life,  that  power,  that  knowledge  of 
him  and  divine  things,  that  wisdom,  that  holiness,  that 
truth,  that  will  justify  me  in  enumerating  myself  to  the 
children  of  God,  his  family,  counting  myself  among  them, 
and  believing  that  he  will  count  me  among  them  too. 
But  if  we  find  no  such  characters  as  these,  and  j'et  say 
we  are  children  of  God,  we  pretend  to  him,  we  profess 
him,  that  very  profession  itself  is  a  lie ;  as  is  said  con- 
cerning those  false  pretenders.  Rev.  iii.  9.  that  said,  "  they 
were  Jews,  (that  is,  Christians,)  and  were  not,  but  of  the 
sjmagogue  of  Satan,  they  do  lie."  It  is  a  very  fearful 
thing  when  even  a  man's  profession  is  a  lie.  I  call  my- 
self a  Christian,  but  it  is  a  lie ;  one  that  believeth  Jesus 
to  be  the  Christ,  but  it  is  a  lie ;  for  whosoever  believeth 
this,  is  born  of  God ;  but  of  this  I  find  nothing  in  my- 
self 
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Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God. 

Bnr  now  I  might  add  in  the  next  place. 

Eighthly,  It  is  a  creature  endowed  with  a  most  generous 
liberty,  that  disdains,  that  cannot  be  patient  of  servitude; 
the  sons  of  God  must  be  free  born.  This  is  evident,  and 
hath  been  elsewhere  spoken  to  and  opened.     But  then. 

Ninthly,  It  is  a  creature  of  a  very  peculiar  benignity 
and  goodness.  Who  would  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  1 
When  you  hear  of  a  God-like  creature  born  into  this 
world,  what  would  you  look  to  find  it,  but  a  creature  made 
up  of  goodness  1  The  Spirit  is  the  immediate  regenerator, 
the  great  agent  in  this  work.  "  That  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit,"  John  iii.  6.  And  we  are  told,  Ephes.  v.  9. 
"  That  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness."  It  lies 
in  a  universal  goodness  ;  here  is  the  product,  this  is  that 
God-like  thing  that  is  now  produced.  When  one  is  said 
to  be  born  of  God,  he  is  a  creature  made  up  of  goodness ; 
it  is  the  production  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Divine  Spirit; 
"  and  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness."  And  it  is 
added,  "  righteousness  and  truth  too,"  which  we  have 
spoken  of  before.  Every  one  that  doth  righteousness  is 
born  of  God,  and  the  children  of  God  are  children  that 
will  not  lie,  but  abhor  falsehood.  But  they  are  also  an 
offspring  of  great  benignity,  of  most  extensive  and  diffu- 
sive goodness. 

I  apprehend  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  insist  upon 
this,  because  that  there  is  not  another  thing  wherein  the 
divine  nature  and  likeness  are  more  expressed  and  held 
forth  in  the  work  of  regeneration  than  in  this  thing  ;  in  no 
other  respect  rather  or  more  than  this  is  God  said  to  be  the 
Father  of  such,  or  they  to  be  born  of  God.  And,  oh  !  that 
we  may,  I  for  my  part  speak,  and  you  hear,  as  those  that 
apprehend  the  weight  and  importance  of  what  is  now  to 
be  spoken  ;  we  are  in  all  these  things  distinguishing  the 
divine  seed  and  offspring  from  the  children  of  the  worst 
of  fathers ;  and  there  is  no  middle  state  between  these 
two  ;  we  must  either  be  born  from  above  or  born  from  be- 
neath; no  middle  state,  speaking  of  morals:  when  we 
speak  of  naturals  we  know  there  can  be  but  one  author  of 
nature  ;  but  as  to  morals,  two  great  parents  and  fathers 
divide  the  world,  and  one  of  them  you  must  call  so.  They 
that  are  not  born  of  God,  his  own  word  concludes  concern- 
ing them,  "  You  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts 
of  your  father  ye  will  do,"  John  viii.  44.  But  now  see 
wherein  a  divine  production  appears  and  shows  itself  to 
be  such  ;  here  is  somewhat  begotten,  born  of  God,  that  ap- 
pears like  God  in  this,  as  a  thing  made  up  of  goodness. 
And  here  I  shall  more  distinctly  consider, 

i.  What  objects  this  goodness  hath  reference  to  in  them. 
And, 

ii.  Wherein,  or  in  what  exertions,  it  shows  itself  to- 
wards such  objects. 

i.  What  objects  it  refers  to.  You  must  still  consider 
that  an  imitation  of  the  divine  goodness  ;  that  supposed  all 
along  as  that  wherein  this  creature  is  a  God-like  creature. 
It  is  a  God-like  creature  as  it  is  a  most  beneficent  creature ; 
and  it  being  the  goodness  of  beneficence,  or  beneficent 
goodness,  that  we  are  to  speak  to  under  this  head,  we  shall 
have  somewhat  further  under  another  order  of  heads,  to 
consider  what  may  admit  of  the  same  name,  but  will  be 
of  somewhat  a  different  kind.  But  our  present  discourse 
it  is  to  be  confined  unto  a  beneficent  goodness,  and  being 
so,  we  are  not  now  at  this  time  to  consider  God  as  one  of 
the  objects  that  this  goodness  hath  reference  to.  "  My 
goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee,"saith  the  Psalmist,  (speak- 
ing of  such  goodness,)  Psalm  xvi.  2.  but,  as  was  said,  it 
being  an  imitation  of  the  Divine  goodness,  it  must  respect 
such  objects  as  Divine  goodness,  which  is  beneficent,  doth 
respect,  and  they  are  of  two  sorts  ;  there  is  a  more  general 
and  there  is  a  more  special  object  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
as  hath  been  largely  shown  upon  another  occasion.  God's 
goodness  hath, 
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(i.)  A  general  object.  "  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and 
his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works ;"  so  diffusive,  so 
flowing  is  his  goodness,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  it.  The 
whole  earth — a  more  surprising  instance  of  the  extensive- 
ness  of  it  could  not  have  been  given.  The  whole  earth — 
this  stage  of  wickedness,  where  constant  rebellions  against 
the  Majesty  of  Heaven  have  been  in  continued  succession 
from  age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  generation  acted. 
The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  goodness;  a  thing  that  should 
not  only  convince,  but  amaze  that  it  should  be  so, 

Why,  such  is  the  goodness  of  this  creature  that  is  born 
of  God  proportionally  extensive — "As  you  have  opportu- 
nity, do  good  unto  all  men,"  Gal.  vi.  10.  a  goodness  that 
must  flow  every  where,  as  far  as  one  can,  that  must  diffuse 
and  spread  itself  to  our  very  uttermost.  As  you  have  op- 
portunity— supposing  there  be  an  ability  and  power,  then 
there  needs  nothing  more  than  opportunity.  If  there  be 
opportunity,  let  this  goodness  exert  itself;  this  shall  show 
you  a  God-like  sort  of  creatures,  born  of  God,  bearing  his 
image ;  he  doth  good  to  all — "  as  you  have  opportunity  do 
you  do  good  to  all." 

When  he  had  it  in  design  to  raise  up  to  himself  a  seed, 
a  new  creation  in  the  world,  it  must  be  understood  it 
should  be  such  as  it  was  fit  for  him  to  own  as  the  peculiar 
parent  of  this  offspring.  What  1  shall  I  raise  up  a  new 
seed  to  be  but  like  other  men  1  Is  this  like  to  God  1 
when  he  was  to  do  a  new  thing  in  the  world,  to  raise  up  a 
new  sort  of  people,  that  they  should  be  but  just  like  the 
old  ?  Think  what  men  are  naturally,  and  as  they  grow  up 
from  the  old  slock ;  every  one  minds  his  own  things,  every 
one  is  for  himself,  cares  not  what  becomes  of  others,  what 
becomes  of  this  world.  But  this  creature,  born  of  God,  is 
of  a  large  comprehensible  spirit,  it  measures  with  the  uni- 
verse, not  narrow,  not  clung,  not  contracted ;  it  bounds 
(comparatively)  private  interest,  my  good  is  the  good  of 
the  creation.  It  is  spoken  as  a  most  peculiar  character  of 
this  seed;  that  when  all  else  do  naturally  mind  their  own 
things,  as  the  apostle  speaks  concerning  Timothy,  he  doth 
as  naturally  mind  the  things  of  another,  of  his  neighbour, 
as  if  he  had  no  private  interest  of  his  own  at  all.  God 
will  have  it  known  that  in  this  second  creation  of  his,  this 
new  attempt,  when  he  was  to  raise  up  a  people,  a  seed  out 
of  a  common  universal  ruin,  I  will  do  such  a  thing  in  the 
world  as  shall  make  the  world  look  about  them,  and  won- 
der to  behold  what  new  sort  of  people  are  sprung  up  among 
them.  That  whereas  they  have  ever  himself  for  his  end, 
himself  for  his  measure,  every  one  being  for  himself;  here 
is  a  people  that  are  off  from  self,  a  self-denying  people,  a 
self-abandoning  people,  made  up  of  goodness,  and  making 
that  goodness  to  flow  as  far  as  ever  it  can  ;  for  it  is  a  divine 
goodness,  and  they  make  this  goodness  disperse  like  God's, 
they  make  it  to  flow  to  the  uttermost  they  can. 

It  must  be  so,  when  you  consider  that  this  being  born  of 
God,  and  that  every  such  divine  birth,  doth  spring  out  of 
believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ :  whoso  believeth,  is  born 
of  God,  and  is  a  Christian  indeed,  and  honours  the  Chris- 
tian name.  What,  shall  the  world  be  Christianized  and 
made  nothing  the  better? — made  Christians,  and  not  made 
good  1  How  unlike  God  were  this! — how  mean  and  low 
a  design  would  that  be  !  If  they  be  Christians,  they  must 
be  good  men,  and  so  appear  born  of  God  :  when  they  are 
changed,  when  they  becoine  Christians,  they  become  imi- 
tators of  his  goodness:  otherwise,  how  despicable  is  the 
performance  of  the  Son  of  God  in  this  world,  when  he  is 
to  raise  up  other  sons  that  shall  be  just  as  the  rest  of  men 
arel    But  then, 

(ir.)  This  goodness  it  hath  a  special  object  too,  even  as 
the  Divine  goodness  which  it  imitates  hath — "  My  good- 
ness extends  not  to  thee" — but  to  whom  then?  eminently, 
principally,  to  the  saints  that  are  in  the  earth,  those  excel- 
lent ones  "  in  whom  is  all  my  delight,"  Psalm  xvi.  3. 
God  lakes  pleasure  in  his  people ;  he  lovelh  the  righteous ; 
he  hath  a  peculiar  love,  good  will,  and  kindness  towards 
those  that  he  doth  regenerate,  that  are  born  of  him.  And 
so  they  that  are  born  of  him  have  a  peculiar  kindness  and 
good  will  unto  one  another, as  the  text  speaks — "Whosoever 
loveth  him  that  begat,  lovelh  also  them  that  are  begotten  of 
him."  It  cannot  but  be  so,  as  there  is  opportunity  to  do 
it,  good  must  be  done  to  all,  but  "especially  to  those  who 
are  of  the  household  of  faith,"  Gal.  vi.  10.     They  that  bear 


the  same  imeige,  that  have  the  same  nature,  that  spring 
from  the  same  father,  and  are  of  the  same  seed,  this  good- 
ness must  have  a  more  peculiar  reference  and  tendency  to 
such  ;  and  it  will  argue  our  not  being  of  his  seed,  not 
being  children  of  this  Father,  if  all  be  alike  to  him,  if  his 
kindness  be  not  distinct,  if  he  be  as  well  pleased  with  the 
conversation  of  the  one  sort  as  of  the  other.     Bui  then, 

ii.  Besides  the  consideration  of  the  objects  of  this  good- 
ness, we  must  consider  wherein  it  shows  itself,  and  in 
what  exertions  it  appears  towards  its  object — why, 

(i.)  It  appears  in  sundry  negatives;  and  they  are  not  to 
be  overlooked,  for  there  are  great  appearances  of  this  good- 
ness in  them,  as  you  will  have  cause  to  judge:  As, 

[i.]  In  not  being  apt  to  harm  others.  This  is  goodness, 
when  there  is  not  an  aptness  to  harm  another.  What,  is 
it  to  be  thought  that  this  creature,  born  of  God,  is  a  mis- 
chievous creature,  as  it  were,  born  to  do  mischief?  how  is 
that  possible?  As  our  Lord  was  holy,  harmless,  separate 
from  sinners,  so  are  they  to  be, — "Be  ye  harmless,  the 
sons  of  God,  without  rebuke,"  Phil.  ii.  15.  Mark  the  con- 
nexion, "the  sons  of  God" — and  harmful!  mischievous! — 
that  cannot  be :  hath  he  begot  such  a  sort  of  creatures  into 
the  world  to  do  mischief  in  it !  no  ;  such  are  not  of  this 
seed. 

[ii.]  Much  less  are  they  apt  to  take  pleasure  in  another's 
harm :  so  it  is  with  many  other  men — it  is  a  pleasant  sight 
to  them  to  behold  the  mischiefs  and  misdeeds  of  others; 
but  it  cannot  be  so  with  them  that  are  of  this  seed.     A?ain, 

[iii.]  This  good  appears  in  an  inaptness  to  do  evil  for 
evil.  They  do  not  think  themselves  warranted,  Because 
such  a  one  hath  done  evil  to  me,  therefore  I  will  do  evil 
to  him;  "not  rendering  evil  for  evil,"  no,  by  no  means, 
this  cannot  agree  to  this  seed,  this  God-like  sort  of  crea- 
tures.    Again, 

[iv.]  They  are  very  inapt  to  be  provoked :  this  sort  of 
creature  is  not  apt  to  provocations,  as  is  the  character 
1  Cor.  xiii.  5. — "not  easily  provoked,"  which  is  a  great 
imitation  of  God,  who  is  "slow  to  anger;"  so  must  they 
be,  and  so  they  habitually  are,  "swift  to  hear,  slow  to 
speak,  and  slow  to  wrath." 

[v.]  Much  less  can  they  suffer  anger  and  wrath  upon 
provocation  to  ari.<e  to  a  fixed  haired  ;  they  are  quite  an- 
other sort  of  men  from  the  men  of  the  world,  of  whom  this 
is  the  character,  "hateful,  and  hating  one  another,"  Titus 
iii.  3.  This  cannot  belong  to  this  God-like  sort  of  creature, 
to  have  a  fixed  hate  for  any  one,  whosoever  they  be ;  no, 
not  the  worst  enemy  in  all  the  world  ;  the  contrary  is  ex- 
pressly commanded,  and  is  a  law  in  their  very  natures, 
even  in  reference  to  the  very  worst  enemy.     And, 

[vi.]  They  are  not  habitually  vindictive:  not  only  do 
they  not  in  fact  render  evil  for  evil ;  not  only  do  they  ab- 
stain from  this,  or  not  do  this;  but  much  more  are  they 
alien  from  an  habitual  vindicliveness :  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  their  minds  revengeful,  oh,  this  cannot  be  in  this  God- 
like seed !  And, 

[vii.]  Much  less  is  it  possible  for  them  to  be  implacable: 
this  is  again  the  worst  sort  of  mankind,  which  is  described 
by  this  character,  implacable ;  that  cannot  be  reconciled ; 
if  once  there  be  a  grudge  it  is  everlasting,  a  fixed  thing. 
Oh,  this  cannot  belong  to  this  God-like  seed,  to  be  of  an 
irreconcileable  spirit,  it  hath  the  sum  of  hell  in  it,  the  devil 
as  the  parent  of  it  appears  in  this  countenance,  nothing 
more  plain :  the  very  show  of  that  countenance  discovers 
who  is  the  father,  an  implacable  spirit,  malicious,  vindic- 
tive, and  then  implacable.  With  this  are  conjunct  o'her 
things  that  we  might  mention  :  as  envy  at  the  good  of  an- 
other :  it  is  the  notion  of  envy  to  grieve  at  another's  good ; 
as  it  is  an  argument  of  a  most  diabolical  spirit  to  rejoice 
at  another's  hurt,  to  take  complacency  in  the  harm  of  an- 
other; so  to  grieve  at  the  good  one  hath  in  himself,  or  doth 
possess  and  enjoy,  such  a  one  is  better  than  I,  and  that 
grieves  me — or  such  a  one  doth  more  good,  or  possesseth 
more  good  than  I,  and  this  I  am  grieved  at ;  this  cannot 
consist  with  the  divine  goodness  that  appears  in  this  God- 
begotten  creature.     But  then, 

(ii.)  This  goodness  shows  itself  in  positives  too,  and  that 
more  eminently, 

[i.]  In  actual  doing  good  as  there  is  opportunity,  and 
towards  both  sorts  of  objects.  "  To  all  as  there  is  oppor- 
tunity, but  especially  to  the  household  of  faith,"  Gal.  vi. 
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10.  So  doth  this  goodness  imitate  the  Divine  goodness,  he 
is  good  and  doth  good.  Nev'er  talk  of  being  good  if  you 
do  no  good  when  there  is  opportunity.     And  again, 

[ii.]  In  an  habitual  propension  thereunto,  so  as  to  do 
^ood  with  complacency  and  delight;  so  this  goodness  im- 
itates the  Divine  goodness;  he  exerciseth  loving-kindness 
in  the  earth,  because  he  delights  therein  ;  so  doth  the  good 
man  do  good  even  with  delight,  tasting  and  relishing  his 
own  act  in  what  he  doth.  Oh,  how  sweet  is  it  to  do  good ! 
he  tastes  the  relish  of  it  more  than  the  receiver  of  it  doth, 
incomparably  more;  according  to  that  motto  of  our  Lord, 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  A  more 
blessed  thing,  a  thing  that  carries  more  sweet  and  savour 
in  it.  A  man  finds  a  blessedness  in  it ;  he  tastes  the  fruits 
of  his  own  doing  as  a  grateful  relish.  God  enables  me  to 
do  good,  to  imitate  his  goodness,  and  this  is  refreshing  to 
my  soul,  this  is  fruit  which,  by  divine  vouchsafement,  I  am 
enabled  to  eat  and  feed  upon  ;  such  a  one  feeds  upon  his 
own  act,  in  what  he  doth  in  this  kind,  OAving  all  to  grace, 
as  that  is  called  grace  that  was  bestowed  on  the  church  of 
the  Macedonians  and  those  Corinthian  Christians  to  whom 
the  apostle  did  write  ;  he  propounds  it  to  them  that  they 
might  abound,  or  would  labour  to  excel  in  the  same  grace 
too.  Oh,  what  a  pleasant  savour  hath  grace  and  goodness ! 
Oh,  the  sweet  relishes  of  it!  It  would  make  one  wonder 
indeed  to  take  notice  of  some  expressions  of  pagans  about 
the  pleasure  of  doing  good;  in  what  transports  do  they 
sometimes  speak  of  the  delights  of  friendship  upon  this 
account,  placing  all  the  sweetness  of  it  in  the  obliging  an- 
other, so  as  that  it  should  be  impo,ssible  for  the  person 
obliged  to  have  so  pleasant  relishes  as  he  that  doth  oblige. 
But  this  must  be  most  peculiarly  so  in  divine  goodness ; 
when  regeneration  makes  a  good  man,  producefh  a  divine 
creature,  his  delight  is  in  doing  good  as  God's  own  is. 
And  hereupon, 

[iii.]  He  doth  good  for  goodness  sake;  it  is  its  own  re- 
ward. It  is  not  for  vain  glory,  not  for  applause,  not  that 
he  may  draw  on  a  good  turn  afterwards  ;  it  is  not  to  gra- 
tify such  and  such,  as  hoping  they  may  have  opportunity 
afterwards  to  gratify  him  ;  but  it  is  doing  good  because  it 
is  good,  for  goodness  itselfs  sake.  This  is  simple  good- 
ness, pure  goodness,  incorrupt  goodness,  unbribed  good- 
ness.    And, 

[iv.]  It  appears  in  easiness  to  forgive.  If  any  do  evil  to 
me,  it  is  not  a  task,  it  is  not  a  difficulty,  it  is  not  a  penalty 
to  forgive,  but  as  an  act  of  nature  when  it  comes  from  a 
good  man,  from  one  born  of  God;  for  he  hath  the  nature 
in  him  that  prompts  him  thereunto,  a  divine  nature  impart- 
ed to  him,  sothat  it  is  far  easier  to  forgive  than  to  revenge; 
revenge  indeed  must  needs  have  upon  a  rational  account 
more  difl^culty  with  such  a  one,  because  that  requires  con- 
trivance, and  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  and,  it  may  be, 
setting  many  instruments  on  work  to  e/Tect  it.  But  good- 
ness flows  immediately  into  this  act,  it  is  done  of  myself; 
but  I  must  employ  many  others  in  revenge,  and  that  may 
be  contriving  lung;  but  a  man  never  needs  any  contri- 
vance to  forgive,  it  is  a  thing  done  out  of  hand,  the  product 
of  a  man's  soul:  this  is  the  goodness  of  the  children  of 
God,  those  that  are  born  of  God  with  a  nature  like  his 
own.  The  regenerate  soul,  oh,  what  enmities  does  he  for- 
give, and  what  enemies  !  How  continued,  how  inveterate, 
how  often  exerted  with  many  through  the  course  of  their 
lives,  even  almost  to  the  last  end  of  them,  so  as  to  leave 
scarce  time  of  repentance  and  returning  !  This  readiness 
to  forgive,  it  is  sure  a  great  participation  of  the  Divine 
nature,  a  direct  imitation  of  God.  And  then  again, 

[v.]  An  aptness  to  return  into  amity ;  for  that  is  a  great 
deal  more.  There  are  some  that  can  forgive  others,  but 
will  never  be  friends  with  them  any  more  ;  an  everlasting 
pique  remaining,  and  they  cannot  but  discover  a  shyness,  a 
great  shyness,  shun  them,  balk  them,  decline  them,  and 
are  apt  still  to  think  hardly  and  speak  hardly  of  them  upon 
all  occasions.  But  the  divine  nature  in  the  regenerate 
makes  a  person  apt  to  the  renewal  of  friendship  ;  they  can 
easily  fall  in  again,  who  are  regenerate  ;  if  there  have  been 
breaches,  if  there  have  been  strifes,  if  there  have  been 
fallings  out,  they  can  presently  fall  in,  because  they  have 
been  so  taught  by  nature,  by  that  nature  which  is  impart- 
ed to  them  in  being  born  of  God. 

These  are  great  things,  and  they  are  plain  things ;  it  is  j 


impossible  if  there  be  such  a  seed  born  of  God  but  it  must 
imitate  the  Divine  goodness,  and  if  it  imitate  that  good- 
ness it  must  appear  in  such  instances  as  these — "  "Who  is 
he  that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is 
good  V  So  we  very  faintly  and  defectively  render  those 
emphatical  words,  "  will  harm  you,"  as  if  there  were  a  de- 
nial of  the  design  or  intention  or  inclination ;  but  it  is  only 
a  sign  of  the  tense — "  who  is  he  that  will  harm  you  1"  who 
shall  eventually  harm  you  1  do  that  which  shall  procure 
you  real  harm  1  They  shall  never  (if  it  be  understood 
aright) — who  is  that  1  [you]— not  a  lump  of  flesh,  but  a 
mind,  a  spirit,  a  soul ;  a  being  it  is  true,  a  body  which  may 
be  hurt ;  and  yet — that  not  be  hurt:  "  who  is  he  that  shall 
harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  V  What  is  meant  by  follow- 
ers! There  is  a  following  by  prosecution,  as  an  end ;  and 
there  is  a  following  by  imitation,  as  a  pattern.  The  word 
tells  us  which  is  meant  there  ;  if  you  be  imitators,  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  none  eventually  to  do  you  any  harm. 
Imitators  of  what  1  we  read  of  that  which  is  good  ;  it  is 
(of  the  good)  that  which  is  good  carries  a  man's  mind  pre- 
sently to  apprehend  that  it  is  some  created  goodness  that 
is  there  spoken  of,  that  we  are  to  follow;  but  the  follow- 
ing being  imitation,  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  imitate 
any  created  good,  be  it  never  so  great,  never  so  high,  of 
never  so  excellent  a  kind,  I  must  not  imitate  that  good, 
but  be  it,  have  it,  possess  it.  But  the  expression  is  of  the 
good,  and  so  there  is  none  good  but  God,  "none  good  but 
one,  that  is  God."  I  will  take  care  for  my  own  divine  seed 
and  offspring  that  I  have  in  this  world;  I  will  save  them 
from  harm,  as  far  as  is  needful,  so  as  to  bring  them 
safe  to  the  everlasting  kingdom  that  I  design  them  to. 
And  whyl  and  upon  what  account"? — Because  they  are 
mine ;  my  image  is  upon  them ;  they  are  imitators  of  the 
good,  they  resemble  the  good,  they  may  call  the  good,  Fa- 
ther. 

Objection.  But  all  this  while  it  may  be  said.  What  sort 
of  thing  are  you  describing  1  a  thing  fled  from  our  world  1 
Why,  sir,  you  do  but  describe  an  idea,  a  chimerical  thing; 
where  is  there  such  goodness?  or,  where  is  there  such  a 
good  sort  of  creatures  to  be  found"?  Sure  we  must  go  as 
high  as  the  regions  of  bliss  to  see  such  a  sort  of  good 
people. 

Ansioer.  Yes,  it  was  this  apprehension  that  made  me  the 
more  intent  to  enlarge  upon  this  head,  and  spend  this  dis- 
course upon  it.  This  is  looked  upon  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
exiled  from  the  world,  fled  from  the  earth.  But  oh  !  what 
a  dismal  mistake  and  delusion  is  it  if  men  will  entertain 
such  an  imagination,  that  such  goodness  is  to  be  found  no 
where  but  in  heaven "?  No,  heaven  must  be  let  down  into 
our  world,  or  else  it  will  never  have  any  inhabitants  out  of 
it,  it  prepares  its  own  inhabitants  first;  they  that  are  born 
again  are  born  from  above,  from  heaven.  There  must  be 
a  heavenly  descent,  a  descent  of  the  Divine  Spirit  from 
above  entering  the  souls  of  men,  forming  them,  moulding 
them,  renewing  them  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  writing 
the  divine  law  there;  which  in  reference  to  the  second 
table  of  it  is  all  summed  up  in  this,  Love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself  Harm  another"?  Why,  I  can  no  more  do  it  than 
I  can  harm  myself  Take  pleasure  in  another's  harm "?  I 
can  no  more  do  it  than  I  can  take  pleasure  in  my  own.  Be 
spiteful  towards  another  1  Am  I  ever  spiteful  towards  my- 
self"? Fullof  malice  towards  others'?  Am  I  ever  malicious 
towards  myself"?  or  vindictive  or  implacable?  Regenera- 
tion is  the  writing  of  the  law  of  God  in  the  heart,  impress- 
ing the  Divine  image  there  ;  love  to  God  will  come  into 
another  order  of  heads.  But  this  love,  wherein  we  imitate 
his,  is  love  to  others.  Love  to  men,  if  it  have  place  in  no 
inhabitants  of  this  earth,  there  is  no  more  going  from  earth 
to  heaven.  Heaven  must  make  inhabitants  for  itself  in  our 
world,  who  are  to  be  so  prepared  and  formed  as  to  be  made 
meet  for  an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light.  In  this  sad 
degenerate  age  wherein  we  live,  indeed,  such  goodness  is 
apprehended  too  great  a  rarity  to  be  thought  a  reality  ;  it 
is  too  rare  a  thing  to  be  taken  for  a  real  thing.  A  very 
sad  case  !  a.s  indeed  conversions  are  very  unfrequent,  and 
it  is  a  ff-arful  thing  to  consider  how  long  the  Gospel  may 
be  diffused  (which  should  evangelize  the  world,  and  trans- 
form men  into  the  Divine  likeness)  before  it  proves  the 
savour  of  life  !  How  generally  it  is  a  deadly  savour  is 
dismal  to  think !    And  proportionably  instances  of  a  rege- 
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Derating  work  are  rare  and  unfrequent.  And  the  regene- 
rating principle  (where  it  is)  is  low  and  languishing,  is  not 
conspicuous,  doth  not  shine  forth.  The  contraries  to  it  do 
show  forth  themselves  in  so  obvious  and  Irequent  appear- 
ances, that  these  evidences  and  fruits  of  the  divine  good- 
ness cannot  be  seen,  as  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  persons 
to  come  as  returning  prodigals,  renewed,  converted,  chang- 
ed, and  transformed,  and  to  pour  out  their  tears  and  lamen- 
tations and  sclf-bemoanings  into  a  Redeemer's  bosom,  and 
by  him  to  their  heavenly  Father,  so  it  is  proportionably 
rare  for  Christians  to  make  such  discoveries  of  a  good  spi- 
rit towards  one  another,  to  pour  out  complaints  and  tears 
and  self-bemoanings  into  one  another's  bosoms;  as  if  there 
was  no  such  rule  as  that,  confess  yonr  faults  one  to  ano- 
ther, and  pray  one  for  another ;  as  if  that  text  were  thought 
to  have  come  into  the  Bible  as  a  casualty,  and  stood 
there  for  nothing.  How  rare  are  instances  of  any  such 
fruit  and  exemplification  of  the  divine  goodness,  as  to  hear 
it  said  bj'  any.  Oh!  friend.  Christian  brother,  I  have  of- 
fended you,  I  am  grieved  for  it;  it  grieves  me  that  1  have 
grieved  you  !  Where  is  this  to  be  found  ?  These  things 
are  just  such  rarities  as  the  return  of  wandering  sinners 
into  the  bosom  of  God  through  Christ.  A  sad  token  of  a 
departing  Divine  Spirit !  in  a  great  measure  sadly  depart- 
ing, almost  gone.  Religion  would  otherwise  be  another 
thing;  the  rules  and  precepts  of  it  would  turn  into  ex- 
ample more  frequently. 

But  this  is  one  thing,  and  so  great  a  thing,  that  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  passed  over.  They  that  are  born  of  God, 
bear  his  image  even  in  this  thing,  beneficent  goodness,  a 
goodness  of  temper,  a  benignity  which  speaks  them  the 
children  of  this  Father,  so  as  that  their  temper  cannot 
change  by  the  greatest  malignity  that  they  have  experi- 
enced, and  are  many  times  the  subjects  of  from  others.  It 
spends  itself  upon  them,  "  love  your  enemies,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
you  and  persecute  you;"  bless  them  while  they  curse  you, 
express  the  greatness  of  your  kindness,  love,  and  concern 
for  them,  when  they  are  designing  to  ruin  and  undo  you. 
And  for  what  ?  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
heavenly  Father,  that  you  may  appear  so,  that  it  may  be 
seen  that  he  hath  a  divine  offspring  in  this  world.  Matt.  v. 
44,  45.  He  doth  good  to  enemies,  otherwise  what  might 
become  of  youl  Might  it  have  been  said  of  any  of  you. 
Oh,  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  spare  an  enemy,  nay  to 
oblige  an  enemy,  and  conquer  an  enemy  by  kindness  and 
goodness,  what  "would  become  of  any  of  us  all. 


SERMON  XLVII. 


1  John  V.  1. 

Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God. 

Now,  if  after  all  that  hath  been  said  upon  this  account, 
I  would  give  you  an  epitome,  or  a  description  of  one  born 
of  God  by  this  peculiar  character,  I  could  not  more  fitly 
give  it  then  out  of  that  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  If  it  should  be  inquired  what 
.sort  of  thing  is  this  divine  birth,  whereof  we  heard  so 
much  which  is  to  be  sought  out  in  this  world!  Since  we 
hear  of  such  productions  among  men,  what  sort  of  thing  is 
it  1  or  what  sort  of  person  is  he  whom  it  will  denominate  to 
be  born  of  God  1  a  divine  and  heaven-born  creature?  If 
any  should  imagine  with  themselves  a  divine  creature 
among  men,  what  must  he  be  1  Is  he  one  that  doth  ex- 
cel in  eloquence  more  than  human,  even  seraphical,  ange- 
lical itself  ■]  Is  he  one  that  can  speak  with  the  tongue  of 
men  and  angels'?  Is  this  hel  or  is  it  a  man  of  profound 
speculation,  that  can  search  and  penetrate  into  all  myste- 
ries 1  Is  it  one  that  abounds  in  knowledge,  so  as  to  com- 
prehend (as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  humanitv)  all  knowledge? 
Is  it  he  that  hath  so  extraordinary  a  faith  that  he  can  work 
you  miracles  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  remove  a  thou- 
sand mountains  with  a  breath  1  Is  it  one  that  is  a  greater 
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miracle  himself  in  this  world  in  respect  of  the  extraordinary 
good  works  which  he  can  induce  himself  to  do?  and  the 
greater  miracle,  for  that  he  can  do  them  without  any  prin- 
ciple, bestow  all  that  he  hath,  all  his  goods,  to  feed  the 
poor  ?  Is  it  one  that  burns  in  so  hot  a  zeal  for  this  or  that 
private  opinion,  this  conceit  or  fancy  of  his  own,  that  it 
hath  even  set  his  whole  soul  on  fire,  and  when  that  is  done 
can  be  content  to  sacrifice  his  body  too,  and  throw  that  into 
flames  in  defence  of  his  opinion  ?  Is  it  such  a  one  as  this, 
or  is  that  such  a  thing,  a  thing  born  of  God  ?  No ;  it  is 
such  a  thing  as  without  which  all  these  are  mere  nothing?, 
will  make  a  man  no  better  than  sounding  brass  or  a  tink- 
ling cymbal,  will  turn  to  no  account  to  him  in  all  the  world, 
profit  him  just  nothing,  as  the  apostle  there  speaks. 

Well,  what  then  is  it  ?  It  is  a  habit  of  soul  made  up  of 
Goodness.  It  is  when  a  propension  to  do  good  is  (as  it 
were)  all  a  man's  soul.  It  is  such  a  sort  of  thing  as 
whereof  divine  love  (which  cannot  but  be  from  above,  from 
God  himself,  who  is  love)  is  the  internal  constituent  form ; 
which  therefore  nins  out  into  all  suitable  exercises,  appear- 
ances, and  demonstrations  of  itself  upon  all  occasions  ;  it 
is  such  a  sort  of  thing  as  suffereih  long,  and  is  kind;  the 
wonder  lies  in  the  connexion,  suffers  long  and  is  kind  ;  that 
being  long  (as  all  good  men  must  expect  to  be  more  or  less 
in  such  an  evil  world  as  this  is)  in  a  suffering  state  is  not 
soured  thereby,  not  imbittered,  not  turned  into  acrimony; 
suffers  long,  and  is  still  kind,  full  of  benignity,  patient  of 
any  evil  done  him,  but  inclined  to  do  none  to  any  other. 

It  is  such  a  thing  that  envieth  not  another  man's  excel- 
lency, nor  doth  boast  his  own  ;  envieth  not,  vaunieth  not 
itself,  nor  is  puffed  up:  it  is  such  a  thing  that  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  keeps  on  a  steady  course,  agreeable 
uniform  course,  self-agreeable,  and  therefore  cannot  allow 
itself  in  that  which  shall  be  unseemly,  unbecoming,  unto 
a  discerning  judicious  eye  :  it  is  such  a  thing  as  will  suf- 
fer a  man  to  have  no  private  interest  of  his  own  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  common  interest  of  the  universal  Lord  of  all, 
or  that  shall  be  in  a  real  or  actual  competition  with  the 
rightful  good  of  any  other  ;  seeketh  not  its  own  things,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  not  apt  to  take  offence,  not  humour- 
somely  captious,  so  as  that  none  knows  how  to  converse 
with  it  or  take  hold  of  it :  it  is  such  a  thing  as  thinketh  no 
evil,  neither  thinketh  evil  of  others,  nor  thinks  evil  against 
others  ;  neither  apt  without  cause  to  take  up  an  ill  opinion 
of  another,  nor  lay  designs  to  do  him  hurt :  it  is  such  a 
thing  as  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  cannot  do  so,  looks  upon 
the  evil  of  other  men  with  regret,  wishes  it  not  to  be,  and 
never  indulgeth  any  evil  inclination  of  its  own  unto  pri- 
vate advantage,  so  as  to  have  the  occasion  of  glorying,  this 
or  that  I  got  by  an  unlawful  act,  or  by  pursuing  or  pro- 
secuting an  imjusl  design  and  in  an  undue  course,  but 
such  a  thing  as  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  in  walking  upright- 
ly, in  a  plain  and  unexceptionable  way.  It  is  finall}-,  such 
a  thing  as  "beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things,  endureth  all  things."  This  needs  no  para- 
phrase ;  in  sum,  it  is  such  a  thing  as  carries  eternity  in  its 
own  nature  :  to  wit,  when  many  extraordinary  gifts,  glit- 
tering excellencies,  that  were  designed  but  to  be  temporary 
and  to  serve  some  present  purpose,  shall  fail  and  vanish 
and  fade  away  ;  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  speculative  know- 
ledge, miraculous  faith,  zeal  for  opinions,  and  the  like ; 
when  they  shall  all  fail,  this  shall  never  fail,  but  go  into 
eternity,  hath  its  glory  perfected  there,  as  being  the  grent- 
est  of  the  three  things  that  are  here  concomitant,  faith, 
hope,  charity ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charitv. 

I  thus  insist  that  among  Christians  such  a  thin?  as  this 
may  not  be  lis^hlly  thought  of,  as  if  it  were  an  indifferent 
and  dispensable  matter,  about  which  we  did  not  much 
need  to  concern  ourselves  ;  which  is  indeed  the  ie])ronch 
of  the  Christian  name,  and  that  than  which  noihin<j-  doth 
more  to  obstruct  and  hinder  the  diffusion  and  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  world. 

It  must  recommend  itself  by  its  own  goodness,  and  by 
telling  men  to  their  own  sense,  that  it  is  a  thing  that  betters 
the  world,  and  which  (so  far  as  it  doth  obtain  and  take 
place)  brings  men  discernibly  and  tends  to  bring  them  into 
a  good  and  happy  state,  would  make  this  earth  a  very 
heaven  might  it  but  generally  take  place  in  it.  And  the 
consideration  of  other   scriptures   makes  me  think  this 
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ought  to  be  the  more  pressed  and  insisted  upon.  I  shall 
turn  you  to  a  few  (but  they  are  most  weighty  ones)  to  our 
present  purpose;  and  I  desire  you  therefore  to  weigh  them 
accordingly. 

If  you  look  to  Gal.  V.  you  will  find  the  contraries  to  this 
divine  principle  strangely  matched  and  sorted;  to  wit, 
hatred,  variance,  emulation,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  envy- 
ings,  in  the  20th  and  21st  verses ;  you  find  them  sorted 
with  idolatry,  witchcraft,  adultery,  fornication,  heresies, 
murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like.  These 
do  keep  company;  it  seems  they  are  not  unfit  company, 
for  one  another,  or  to  be  sorted  and  put  together. 

Let  me  carry  you  to  another  epistle  of  this  same  apostle, 
Eph.  iv.  30,  31,  32.  when  he  had  given  that  great  and 
tender  charge,  "  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  where- 
by ye  are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption ;"  he  immediately 
subjoins,  "Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and 
clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all 
lying."  What  is  the  import  of  all  this,  but  that  these  th  ings 
do  most  directly  tend  to  grieve  that  Spirit  by  which  we 
must  be  sealed  (if  ever  we  be  sealed  up)  to  the  day  of  re- 
demption ;  we  grieve  him  whom  we  expect  to  comfort  us  : 
that  is  his  peculiartitle  and  style,  the  Spirit  of  Grace.  The 
pseudo-christians,  or  apostates  from  Christianity,  (that  the 
apostle  speaks  of  with  so  much  severity  in  divers  places  of 
that  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,)  they  are  such  "  as  crucify  to 
themselves  afresh  the  Son  of  God,  and  put  him  to  open 
shame,  and  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace."  The  most 
wicked  and  mischievous  thing  in  all  the  world,  to  spite  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  the  Spirit  of  all  kindness  and  love,  and 
goodness  and  benignity.  Wherever  this  work  is  done,  the 
regenerating  work,  wherever  any  are  truly  said  to  be  born 
of  God,  the  Spirit  is  the  immediate  agent,  they  are  born  of 
the  Spirit;  being  born  of  water  signifies  nothing  without 
this.  What  do  you  tell  me  of  mere  figurative  Christianity, 
mere  symbolical  Christianity,  the  sign  without  the  thing? 
except,  besides  the  being  born  of  water,  there  be  the  being 
born  of  the  Spirit  too,  (signified  by  that  water,)  you  can 
never  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  can  never  so  much 
as  see  it;  whatsoever  tends  to  spite  this  Spirit  which  rege- 
nerates, doth  certainly  very  ill  agree  with  the  regenerating 
principle,  with  the  work  of  regeneration  itself;  nothing 
can  be  more  unsuitable  to  our  being  born  of  God,  than  to 
cherish  and  indulge  that  in  himself  which  spites,  and  vex- 
eth,  and  grieves  that  Spirit  which  is  the  immediate  agent 
in  his  regeneration. 

If  I  should  carry,  you  yet  a  little  further  to  another  of 
that  apostle's  epistle's.  Col.  iii.  "  Having  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him 
that  created  him;"  then  put  on  "as  the  elect  of  God  (holy 
and  beloved)  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of 
mind,  meekness,  long-suffering,  and  forgiving  one  another, 
if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any :  even  as  Christ  for- 
gave you,  so  also  do  ye.  But  above  all  these  things  put  on 
charily,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.  And  let  the  peace 
of  God  rule  in  your  hearts,  unto  which  also  ye  are  called 
in  one  body  ;  and  be  thankful."  It  is  a  rebellion  against  the 
divine  call  by  which  we  are  called  in  one  body  to  indulge 
ourselves  in  the  contraries  to  the  before-enjoined  things, 
bowels  of  mercy,  kindness,  forgiveness,  and  the  like. 

And  you  may  see  how  agreeably  the  holy  men  of  God 
speak  about  these  things  one  to  another.  Let  me  but  lead 
you  to  what  we  find  from  another  apostle,  James  iii.  13. 
"Who  is  a  wise  man  and  endued  with  knowledge  among 
you  1  let  him  show  out  of  a  good  conversation  his  works 
with  meekness  of  wisdom.  But  if  j^ou  have  bitter  envying 
and  strife  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie  not  against  the 
truth.  This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is 
earthly,  sensual,  devilish.  For  where  envying  and  strife 
is,  there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work.  But  the  wis- 
dom that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle, 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  And  the  fruit  of  right- 
eousness is  sown  in  peace  for  them  that  make  peace." 
Here  are  two  opposite  principles,  that  which  makes  the 
import  of  this  context  the  more  apparently  weighty,  and  of 
the  greatest  importance  imaginable:  the  one  is  said  to  be 
from  above,  and  the  other  from  beneath;  the  one  is  there- 
fore the  regenerate  principle,  belonging  to  the  new  nature 
unto  this  divine  birth ;  and  the  other  fetcheth  its  parentage 


from  hell,  so  vastly  disagreeing,  so  directly  opposite  are 
these  two,  not  as  heaven  and  earth,  but  as  heaven  and  hell 
itself.  If  you  have  bitter  envyings  and  strife  in  your  heart 
glory  not,  this  wisdom  is  not  from  above,  (this  same  genius' 
this  spirit,  wisdom  and  folly  being  the  characters  of  good 
men  and  bad  in  the  ordinary  language  of  Scripture,)  this 
wisdom  that  is  cognate  with  evil.  Envy  and  strife,  and 
wrath  and  bitterness,  is  of  no  heavenly  descent,  it  descends 
not  from  above,  it  hath  no  kindred,  no  alliance  with  those 
calm,  serene,  pure,  and  peaceful  regions.  No;  quite  con- 
trary, but  it  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy 
to  be  entreated;  so  that  in  contests  there  will  not  be  a  per- 
petual insisting,  inflexibly,  I  am  in  the  right,  and  I  will 
not  yield  a  hair:  and  the  other  as  stiff" as  he.  No,  I  am  in 
the  right,  and  I  will  yield  as  little  as  you.  This  wisdom 
is  not  from  above,  it  is  from  beneath;  that  which  is  from 
above  is  easy  to  be  entreated,  can  tell  how  to  yield  when  it 
is  opportune,  and  when  the  case  manifestly  requires  it. 
And  so  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  (that 
hath  agreeable  soil  wherein  it  will  take)  with  them  that 
love  peace. 

And  to  bring  you  back  at  last  to  this  same  apostle  from 
whom  we  took  our  text ;  do  but  look  back  to  the  third 
chapter  of  this  epistle,  how  mighty  a  stress  is  laid  upon  this 
one  thing,  divine  love  among  Christians  as  brethren.  "  We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  to  life,  in  that  we 
love  the  brethren ;  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth 
in  death."  And  I  have  told  you  in  the  beginning  of  this 
discourse,  that  it  ought  to  be  remote  from  us  to  think  him 
only  a  brother  that  isof  our  own  opinion,  or  persuasion,  or 
party.  But  as  all  are  brethren  upon  one  common  account, 
so  go  to  the  more  peculiar  and  special  account,  all  good 
men  are  brethren  upon  that  account,  all  that  bear  the  same 
divine  image,  all  that  do  appear  born  from  above.  And  he 
that  so  loveth  not  his  brother,  abideth  in  death.  A  killing 
word  it  should  be  unto  the  contrary  principle,  that  is  apt 
to  break  forth  in  continual  vexatious  and  grievous  things 
towards  them  that  are  brethren. 

And  if  you  look  back  in  the  same  chapter,  to  the  tenth 
verse,  you  see  what  his  theme  is :  he  is  distinguishing  those 
that  a  reborn  of  God  from  the  re.st  of  the  world.  "  Whoso- 
ever is  born  of  God,"  verse  9.  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  doth  not 
industriously  set  himself  to  pursue  or  persist  in  an  evil  and 
forbidden  course  ;  doth  not  make  sin,  is  not  a  worker  of 
iniquity,  that  is  not  his  trade,  (as  many  men's  callings  are 
denominated  from  the  things  they  make,)  one  in  whom 
wickedness  is  the  governing  thing,  and  with  whom  it  is  an 
habitual  thing,  it  runs  through  liis  life:  but  he  that  is  born 
of  God  is  no  sin-maker,  is  not  a  worker  of  iniquity.  But 
how  are  such  distinguished  from  them  that  are  not  .such  1 
Why  in  this  the  children  of  God  (that  are  born  of  God) 
are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil ;  whosoever  doth 
not  righteousness  is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that  loveth  not 
his  brother.  Taking  this  in  as  a  matter  so  intimately  con- 
junct with  the  divine  life,  wheresoever  it  is,  love  to  one's 
brother,  the  children  of  God,  and  the  children  of  the  devil, 
are  manifest  in  this  ;  to  wit,  that  they  who  are  the  children 
of  God,  they  do  work  righteousness;  he  that  doth  not  so 
is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother ;  he 
hath  that  principle  in  him  that  speaks  him  to  abide  in  death 
the  divine  life  hath  not  yet  obtained,  hath  not  yet  a  place 
in  him. 

Objection.  But  it  may  be  said,  It  is  impossible  that  the 
regenerating  Spirit  should  exist  and  have  being  at  all 
where  these  contraries  are  to  be  found  1 

Answer.  In  short,  it  must  be  said,  not  where  they  govern, 
not  where  they  ordinarily  prevail,  this  divine  creature  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  this  creature  born  of  God,  take  it  in 
the  whole  complex  of  it,  it  is  so  Christ-like  a  thing,  that 
sometimes  in  Scripture  it  bears  his  very  name,  it  is  called 
Christ,  "  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory,"  Col  i.  27.  And 
if  you  will  consider  it  in  its  similitude  to  Christ,  and  under 
that  name,  (as  the  Scripture  doth  warrant  us  even  to  place 
the  very  name  upon  this  thing,)  then  where  it  is  amidst 
these  prevailing  contraries,  (as  they  may  be  for  the  present 
prevailing,  though  they  do  not  habitually  prevail,)  it  may 
be,  (as  I  may  say,)  Christ  crucified,  Christ  in  torture,  Christ 
nailed  on  the  cross,  and  Christ  put  to  open  shame,  where 
such  things  do  appear,  break  forth,  and  come  in  view ; 
nothing  is  more  plain.     So  that  of  all  things  in  the  world 
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thai  can  come  under  common  notice,  this  is  what  Christians 
should  abhor  from,  and  studiously  take  care  of,  that  if  they 
will  name  ihat  worthy  name,  if  they  will  court  to  be  de- 
nominated by  it,  they  may  not  reproach  that  name,  and 
throw  dishonour  and  infamy  upon  him  whose  name  they 
bear ;  as  if  Christianity  were  to  get  nothing  but  ignominy 
by  their  being  called  Christians. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  further  resemblance  of  God  that  is 
to  be  found  in  them  that  are  born  of  him  ;  or  that  we  inust 
expect  to  be  impressed  upon  the  Divine  birth ;  it  is  a 
creature  (as  it  were)  made  up  of  goodness. 

I  shall  go  on  with  some  other  that  yet  remains  to  be 
spoken  to. 

Tenthly,  This  creature,  born  of  God,  it  is  evidently 
characterized  by  its  constant  aspirings  to  the  perfection  of 
the  heavenly  state;  and  therein  it  hath  the  image  on  it  of 
his  Divine  Parent,  whom  we  are  taught  to  consider  and 
conceive  of  as  having  his  glorious  residence  above,  as  the 
remanifesting  and  displaying  his  glory,  and  most  fully 
communicating  himself;  and  are  taught  when  we  apply 
to  him,  to  apply  to  him  under  that  notion,  as  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.  And  this  same  divine  principle  is 
itself  from  above  ;  he  that  is  born  (uyajOfr)  from  above,  it 
is  he  only  that  can  see,  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
this  divine  principle  prompts  them  to  look  upwards. 

There  is  therefore  a  character  of  heavenliness  upon  this 
creature.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  (says  the  apostle  Peter,)  who  according  to  his 
abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope 
(hope  is  there  objectively  taken,  as  the  next  words  put  in 
opposition  do  show)  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and 
undefiled,  and  that  tadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for 
us."  This  creature,  as  it  is  born  irom  heaven,  so  it  is  born 
to  heaven,  or  for  heaven.  There  is  a  heavenliness  imprest 
upon  it,  thither  it  tends,  thither  itbreathes,  thither  it  aspires, 
flies  upwards  as  the  sparks  do,  it  labours  to  be  gathered 
up  into  the  region  of  good  souls  and  spirits,  where  all  are 
perfected  together.  They  that  have  received  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Spirit  do  groan,  (aspire  within  themselves,)  waiting 
for  the  adoption,  the  redemption  of  the  body,  that  is,  waiting 
for  the  ultimate  perfection  of  the  state  they  are  born  for 
and  designed  unto.  They  that  have  received  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  to  wit,  all  the  regenerate,  as  soon  as 
they  come  to  be  regenerate,  they  have  received  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  then  they  begin  to  aspire,  as  soon  as 
they  are  born  they  breathe,  and  as  soon  as  they  breathe 
they  breathe  upwards,  heavenward.  They  that  have  re- 
ceived the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  do  groan  inwardly,  or 
within  themselves,  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption 
of  the  body ;  they  aspire  for  this,  and  for  the  state  that 
doth  belong  to  them  as  sons,  and  the  perfection  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  adoption  in  the  theological 
sense  of  it  may  be  taken  two  ways,  as  in  the  civil  we  find 
that  among  the  Romans  there  were  two  sorts  of  adoptions, 
or  two  degrees  of  it  rather.  There  was  first  the  private 
adoption,  when  any  did  give  but  some  private  intimation 
or  signification  that  he  intended  to  take  such  a  one  for  his 
son,  but  there  was  afterwards  the  public  or  forensic  adop- 
tion, when  the  person  was  adopted  by  such  a  one  in  foro, 
when  it  was  made  a  public  act,  and  accordingly  enrolled 
in  their  public  records.  And  so  is  the  complete  and 
consummate  glory  of  the  resurrection,  of  the  risen  state, 
here  called  the  adoption.  Another  verse  in  ihat  viii.  Rom. 
— 19.  compared  with  verse  23.  calls  it  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  God,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  time 
and  season  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God ;  when 
they  shall  be  owned  to  be  his  sons,  when  it  shall  be  openly 
declared  and  known  who  they  are.  And  this  is  the  state 
that  they  who  have  received  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  do 
aspire  to  ;  so  as  to  be  content  with  nothing  beneath,  or  on 
this  side  that;  I  am  born  an  heir  to  glory,  or  the  ultimate 
perfection  of  that  state  to  which  I  am  born,  and  whereof 
by  divine  designation  I  am  capable,  to  that  I  aspire,  and 
can  take  up  with  nothing  beneath  it,  nothing  short  of  it. 
They  that  continually  grovel  in  the  dust  of  this  earth, 
never  think  a  higher  or  a  nobler  thought,  are  these  born 
of  God  1  are  these  of  the  Divine  offspring  1  what  an  incon- 
sistency and  absurdity  is  that !  They  that  perpetually  mind 
earthly  things,  have  no  business  in  this  world  but  to  feed, 
and  dre.ss,  and  please  their  flesh,  without  any  thought  or 


concern  for  the  immortal  spirit.  Are  they  born  of  God  1 
No  ;  they  that  are  so  born,  so  well  bom,  have  aspirations 
suitable  to  the  nobility  of  their  birth  and  parentage,  thither 
they  aspire. 

But  as  the  things  hitherto  mentioned  are  imitations  or 
resemblances  of  God,  in  respect  of  such  of  his  excellencies 
as  are  wont  to  pass  under  the  name  or  notion  of  communi- 
cable for  the  most  part,  I  shall  name  some  more  that  go 
under  the  notion  more  strictly  of  incommunicable,  where- 
in, though  there  is  not  that  similitude,  yet  there  is  some 
correspondence ;  as  with  respect  to  the  infiniteness  of  God, 
I  shall  give  an  instance  therein.  And  with  respect  to  his 
self-sufficiency,  under  that  head  I  shall  only  speak  to  these 
two  things  ;  and  though  there  is  not  so  proper  a  similitude 
and  likeness,  yet  there  is  some  correspondence  in  this  Di- 
vine birth,  as  such  things  as  these  belonging  to  the  very 
being  of  God.     As  there  is. 

Eleventhly,  An  unlimited  largeness  of  spirit ;  not  infi- 
niteness in  the  positive  sense,  but  a  negative  .sort  of  infi- 
niteness, of  unboundedness,  in  particular  respects  that  I 
shall  mention  to  you. 

i.  There  is  an  unlimitedness,  so  as  not  to  be  confined  to 
this  present  world.  No,  saitli  one  that  is  born  of  God,  it  is 
too  little  a  thing,  too  scant  a  thing.  One  born  of  God  hath 
thereupon  a  spirit  too  big  for  all  this  world.  As  that 
worthy  said,  I  earnestly  protested  I  would  not  be  put  oflf 
with  such  a  portion.  This  earth  is  too  little  a  thing  for 
me,  (saith  one  that  is  born  of  God,)  I  cannot  be  confined  to 
it.     Nor, 

ii.  Can  such  a  one  be  confined  to  time  ;  his  prospect  is 
still  larger,  he  looks  forward,  "he  seeks  for  honour,  and  glo- 
ry, and  immortality,  and  eternal  life,"  Rem.  ii.  7.     And, 

iii.  He  is  not  confined  in  respect  of  any  degrees  of  truly 
divine  knowledge  and  grace,  he  never  knows  so  much  in 
that  kind  but  he  still  covets  to  know  more  ;  and  he  never 
hath  so  much  of  grace  and  the  image  of  God,  but  he  still 
affects  to  have  more.     And, 

IV.  He  is  unconfined  in  respect  of  service  unto  him 
whose  he  is,  unto  his  Divine  Parent.  It  is  his  interest,  I 
must  serve  while  I  have  any  being.  And  he  alwa3's  thinks 
he  hath  never  done  enough  if  he  hath  done  much,  for  he 
reckons  himself  still  under  obligation  to  do  more.  So  it  is 
with  one  that  is  born  of  God.     And  then, 

Twelfthly,  He  resembles  God  in  his  self-sufficiency. 
This  most  incommunicable  attribute  of  the  Divine  Being, 
to  be  self-sufficient.  One  that  is  born  of  God  hath  a 
subordinate  self-sufficiency,  to  wit,  by  gracious  vouchsafe- 
ment  he  hath  that  in  himself,  with  which  he  is  content; 
not  in  exclusion  to  God,  but  to  inferior  things,  to  the  crea- 
ture. The  good  man  is  satisfied  from  himself,  he  is  con- 
stituted a  fountain  to  himself,  Prov.  xiv.  '24.  A  foimiain 
fed  from  a  higher  fountain.  God  hath  made  him  a  living 
spring  within  himself,  so  that  he  needs  not  another,  doth 
not  need  to  depend  upon  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  creature ; 
so  as  to  reckon  that  if  he  lose  that  he  is  undone.  As  that 
wretch  cried  out,  "  Ye  have  taken  awaj'  my  gods,  (meaning 
his  idols,)  and  what  have  I  more  V  Every  unregenerate 
person  hath  .some  such  idol  or  other,  which  he  reckons  his 
all.  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods,  and  what  have  I  more  1 
When  the  world  is  gone,  when  honour  and  grandeur  are 
gone,  when  wealth  and  riches,  this  or  that  pleasant  seat 
gone,  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods,  and  what  have  I 
morel  No,  the  regenerate  soul  hath  learui  that  doctrine, 

ne I  do  not  need  to  range,  to  forage;  if  I 

can  enjoy  God  at  home  in  my  own  soul,  I  have  enough. 
Such  a  kind  of  self-sufficiency  as  that  of  Jacob,  he  had  all ; 
when  Esau  compliantly  said  to  him,  "  I  have  enough;" 
but  I,  saith  he,  have  all"  So  the  apostle,  Phil.  iv.  18.  "1 
have  all,  and  abound."  Let  your  conversation  be  without 
covetousness,  and  be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have  ; 
for  he  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee  ; 
there  is  the  emphasis.  Thou  shall  have  my  presence,  God 
will  always  render  himself  present,  will  never  leave  them, 
nor  forsake  them.  Therefore  be  content  with  what  you 
have.  There  is  a  self-sulficiency  belonging  to  a  good  man, 
in  exclusion  to  external  good  things,  he  can  live  without 
them. 

But  how  will  your  body  live  without  them  i.  Why,  may 
such  a  one  say,  I  can  live  with  that,  I  am  such  a  sort  of 
creature,  as  can  be  in  the  body,  and  be  out  of  the  body ;  it 
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is  not  necessary  for  me  to  live  in  this  flesh,  my  God  is  my 
all,  and  he  is  pleased  to  join  himself  intimately,  inwardly  to 
me,  and  in  him  I  have  all.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  theel 
And  there  is  nothing  in  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee. 

ThwSe  are  so  many  manifest  imitations  and  resemblances 
of  God  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  divine  creature,  who  is 
born  of  him;  and  all  these  things  (as  you  might  take  no- 
tice) do  belong  to  his  regenerate,  heaven-born  soul,  as  God 
is  his  Parent.  But  (as  I  told  you)  the  relation  is  mutual, 
out  of  this  divine  birth  results  the  relation,  and  relation  is 
mutual  between  God  and  them.  He  is  a  Father  to  them, 
and  they  children  to  him ;  paternity  and  filiation  do  enforce 
one  another.  Is  God  a  Father  to  them  1  Then  he  must  in 
begetting  them,  and  when  they  are  born  of  him,  impress 
on  them  such  characters  as  resemble  him.  But  then  are 
they  also  his  children,  then  must  there  be  also  such  things 
found  in  them  as  do  answer  their  relation  to  God  as  such  ; 
there  must  be  child-like  dispositions  towards  him  of  whom 
they  are  begotten.  Several  things  will  come  under  that 
head;  as  the  dependance  of  children,  the  love  of  children 
towards  their  Father,  they  love  him  that  begat,  there  is 
love  immediately  towards  him  that  begat  them.  To  pre- 
tend to  be  born  of  God,  and  not  love  him,  is  of  all  things 
the  most  contradictious,  absurd,  and  self-confuting  pre- 
tence. Then  there  is  the  reverence  of  him  as  their  Father ; 
honour  thy  father  and  mother.  If  I  be  a  father,  where  is 
my  honour  ?  There  must  be  obedience  to  him  as  their  fa- 
ther. Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord;  and  be 
subject  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  that  you  may  live.  Jt  is 
mortal  to  you  not  to  be  subject ;  to  rebel  is  to  die ;  to  dis- 
obey is  to  declare  yourself  none  of  the  family,  it  is  even 
to  protest  against  the  relation. 

The  mentioning  of  all  these  things,  one  would  think, 
should  occasion  many  throbbing  hearts  among  us.  If  God 
have  such  a  work  as  this  to  do  in  this  world,  to  raise  up  a 
divine  offspring  to  himself  among  men  ;  and  if  that  Gospel 
which  he  hath  sent  is  to  be  the  regenerating  instrument. 
"  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  by  the  word  of  truth,"  Jam. 
i.  18.  that  we  might  be  a  nobler  sort  of  creatures.  A  more 
glorious  sort  than  the  rest  of  the  miscreant  world  are:  if 
the  case  be  so,  then  while  I  live  under  the  Gospel,  which 
is  appointed  on  purpose  for  begetting  children  to  God,  what 
do  I  find  done  upon  my  soul  1  What  impressions  are  there, 
wherein  I  do  differ  from  other  men  1  Is  there  nodifTerence 
between  the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  that  other 
father,  that  worst  of  fathers'?  Is  there  no  difference  be- 
tween heaven  and  helH  Some  do  think  we  can  confound  and 
mingle  them.  Oh,  methinks,  it  should  cause  great  palpita- 
tions of  heart.  What  do  I  find  inwrought  into  my  soul, 
that  looks  like  a  divine  nature  1  one  born  of  God.  and 
that  may  suit  and  answer  the  end  for  which  he  sent  his 
Son  to  be  a  Jesus,  and  Jesus  to  be  a  Christ  in  this  world, 
b\'  faith  to  be  acknowledged  and  owned  as  such  1  That 
must  be  a  high  and  noble  design  !  It  challengeth  very 
deep  and  searching  thoughts  of  heart  to  be  employed  about 
it.  What  is  doing  of  it  in  my  soul  ?  When  we  see  how 
little  is  done,  how  little  effect  the  Gospel  hath,  what  a  mis- 
carrying womb  it  is  for  the  most  part,  it  may  make  many 
a  sad  misgiving  heart  among  us.  What,  hath  God  no  chil- 
dren to  raise  up  in  our  days,  and  in  this  part  of  the  world '? 
Hath  he  done  with  the  converting  of  souls  1  begetting  and 
regenerating  them  in  his  own  image,  when  they  go  from  day 
to  day,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year,  with  the 
same  unregenerate  hearts,  just  what  they  were  under  the 
ministration  which  is  appointed  to  minister  life  and  spirit  to 
souls'?  To  remain  still  the  same  that  one  was,  what  will  the 
issue  of  this  be  1  What,  if  time  should  expire  with  us  now "? 


SERMON  XLVIII.* 

1  John  V.  i. 

Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesses  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God. 

1  SHALL  now  return  to  what  was  the  last  time  only  in- 
timated ;  to  wit,  That  as  this  being  born  of  God  doth  not 
only  infer  that  he  is  a  Father  to  them,  and  that,  therefore, 
•  Preached  June  24th,  1691. 


he  must  in  this  work  beget  such  things  in  them  as  do  re- 
semble him  ;  so  herein  also  they  become  children  to  him 
and  therefore  in  this  work  there  must  be  such  impressions 
made  in  them,  and  upon  their  spirits,  as  are  suitable  to 
their  relation  as  children  ;  child-like  dispositions  towards 
him  as  their  Father,  must  be  understood  to  be  inwrought- 
and  they  are  such  as  these. 

First,  A  high  honour  and  reverence  for  him.  This  is 
suitable  to  their  state  as  children  born  of  God,  that  they 
have  high  and  honourable  thoughts  of  him.  If  parents,  as 
such,  do  claim  this  from  their  children,  most  of  all  the  su- 
preme Parent  must.  It  is  even,  in  reference  to  inferior 
relatives  in  this  kind  and  under  this  denomination,  a  law 
of  nature.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.  It  cannot 
be  supposed,  that  they  that  are  born  of  God  should  be  so 
unnatural  children  to  their  Divine  and  heavenly  Parent  as 
not  to  have  him  in  the  highest  honour.  "  If  I  be  a  father, 
where  is  mine  honour  1"  saith  he,  Mai.  i.6.  It  requires  to 
be  deeply  and  sadly  considered  under  what  notion  are  we 
here :  Is  it  not  under  the  notion  of  God's  children  1  To 
pretend  ourselves  to  be  such,  and  not  to  have  the  highest 
veneration  and  honour  for  our  Divine  Parent,  is  a  contra- 
diction and  a  mockery;  it  is  an  interpretative  disowning 
and  disclaiming  the  relation.  It  is  more  than  saying,  it  is 
a  signifying  practically,  that  we  are  none  of  his  children,  if 
we  most  highly  honour  him  not  in  our  hearts  and  souls. 
What  must  be  said  in  this  case  by  them  who  go  from  day 
to  day,  and  not  so  much  as  a  thought,  least  of  all  a  great 
thought,  an  adoring  and  honouring  thought,  of  that  God 
whose  children  they  pretend  to  be ! 

Secondly,  Another  child-like  disposition  towards  him 
that  must  be  in  them  that  are  born  of  him,  is  a  depending 
disposition;  their  hearts  being  formed  to  dependance. 
There  is  nothing  more  child-like  than  to  depend  upon  a 
parent,  the  wisdom  of  a  parent,  the  care  and  conduct  of  a 
parent;  this  is  child-like.  Do  I  say  I  am  born  of  God"? 
Do  I  then  live  a  depending  life  ?  How  is  the  habit  of  my 
soul  ?  Is  it  formed  to  dependance  if  I  in  every  thing  con- 
trive for  myself  without  reference  to  him  ;  never  thinking  I 
have  a  Father  above  that  concerns  himself  in  my  affairs  1 
Doth  this  speak  being  born  of  God,  or  doth  it  not  speak 
quite  contrary  1  Trusting  him  with  all  our  concerns,  is 
that  which  such  a  relation  claims,  and  doth  involve  and  in- 
clude in  it,  which  therefore  implies,  that  nothing  can  be 
.so  agreeable  and  (as  it  were)  connatural  unto  the  spirit  of 
one  born  of  God,  as  a  praying  disposition ;  for  that  is  a 
depending  disposition  ;  if  prayer  be  not  a  mere  form,  and 
nothing  else,  a  piece  of  empty  formality,  it  must  carry  de- 
pendance in  it.  It  is  no  prayer  wherein  there  is  not  depend- 
ance and  expectation  still  included.  To  them  that  are 
God's  children  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than  to  live 
a  prayerful  life,  to  be  much  in  prayer;  this  is  dependance, 
this  speaks  dependance,  in  every  case  presently  to  run  to 
our  Father.  "  I  will  go  and  spread  all  before  him :  for 
my  love,  they  are  my  enemies,  but  I  give  myself  to  prayer, 
saith  the  Psalmist,"  Psal.  cix.  4.  So  we  translate  it,  but 
there  is  no  more  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  "  I  prayer,"  as  if 
he  were  all  composed  of  prayer,  made  up  of  prayer  ;  let 
other  men  take  their  own  courses,  (as  if  he  had  said,)  this 
is  mine,  I  am  for  prayer. 

It  is  under  this  notion  that  our  Saviour  directs  prayer, 
(which  also  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  he  so  much  practised 
himself,)  "  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
shut  the  door,  and  pray  to  thy  Father  that  seeth  in  secret, 
and  he  shall  reward  thee  openly,"  Matt.  vi.  6.  What,  have 
I  a  Father,  and  shall  I  not  pray  to  him  1  A  Father  in 
heaven,  a  heavenly  Father,  and  not  pray  to  him  ^  What  a 
self-contradicting  pretence  is  that  in  them  that  say,  God  is 
their  Father,  that  they  are  born  of  him,  but  know  not  what 
belongs  to  prayer,  and  to  that  dependance  upon  him  which 
is  exprest  in  prayer  I  And  there  are  two  things,  or  two 
heads  of  things,  in  reference  whereunto  this  dependance  is 
to  have  its  exercise,  to  wit,  in  reference  to  our  present  and 
temporary  concernments,  and  in  reference  to  our  future 
and  eternal  concernments. 

i.  In  reference  to  our  present  and  temporary  concern- 
ments here  in  this  world :  The  dependance  of  a  child  will 
not  allow  him  to  be  excessively  solicitous ;  so  to  torture 
himself  v.ith  vexatious  cares,  to  take  thought  with  anxiety 
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what  he  shall  eat,  and  drink,  and  put  on ;  for  after  all 
these  things  do  the  Gentiles  s.eek:  to  wit,  with  anxiety,  as 
if  the  press  and  weight  lay  wholly  upon  them^^elves,  "but 
your  heavenlj'  Father  knoweth  that  you  have  need  of  all 
these  things,"  Matt.  vi.  compared  with  Luke  xii.3G.  Why, 
have  you  not  a  Father,  and  doth  he  not  know  what  you 
need  1  You  are  to  use  a  prudent  care  in  the  ^T'ay  of  your 
duty ;  but  you  are  not  to  use  a  tormenting  care,  a  care 
that  doth  no  good,  but  hurt  only  ;  a  care  that  cannot  add 
one  cubit  to  your  stature.  Take  heed  of  such  a  care,  it 
doth  not  consist  with  the  relation  of  children  to  a  hea- 
venly Father.     And, 

ii.  In  reference  to  our  eternal  concernments.  "  Fear 
not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  kingdom."  Do  not  fear.  Are  you  the  children 
of  such  a  father,  and  will  not  your  father  provide  for  you 
as  his  own  children  1  Yes,  he  will  provide  for  you  after 
the  rate  of  a  kingdom;  he  will  make  you  communicate  in 
the  kingdom,  if  you  depend  upon  his  pleasure.  And  it  is 
a  thing  he  doth  with  pleasure.  He  pleaseth  himself  in  it, 
in  that  display  and  manifestation  of  his  glory,  and  muni- 
ficent bounty.  I  M'ill  now  declare  openly  to  the  world  that 
I  own  these  for  my  children ;  then  is  "the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God,"  (as  the  expression  is  Rom.  viii.  19.) 
When  all  the  sons  of  God  are  to  have  an  open,  complete, 
formal,  magnificent  adoption  declared  before  angels  and 
men.  This  is  that  which  the  depending  spirit  of  his  chil- 
dren prompts  them  to  expect.  And  they  exercise  depen- 
dance  this  way,  and  exert  it  upon  this  account  in  reference 
to  their  eternal  concernments.  I  find  there  are  no  great 
things  to  be  had  here  in  this  world,  by  which  God  distin- 
guisheth  his  children  from  other  men  ;  he  doth  not  distin- 
guish them  by  what  they  are  to  possess  and  enjoy  of  exter- 
nal good  things  here  ;  and  they  are  taught  to  lay  no  great 
stress  upon  any  such  thinsrs;  but  they  are  taught  to  depend 
upon  a  kingdom  for  ample  provision  hereafter,  wherein 
he  will  deal  with  them  like  a  God.  And  it  is  their  Fa- 
ther's pleasure  to  give  them  this  kingdom,  and  upon  this 
they  are  to  depend.  It  will  go  well  enough  with  me  here- 
after, and  therefore  I  am  little  solicitous  what  occurs  to 
or  befalls  me  in  my  present  transient  state.     Again, 

Thirdly,  Another  child-like  disposition  that  must  be 
found  in  them  that  are  born  of  God,  is  love.  Love  to  him 
as  their  Father.  He  is  an  unnatural  monster,  and  not  a 
child,  that  doth  not  love  his  father  and  parent :  and  you 
see  how  express  the  words  of  this  very  verse  are  to  this 
purpose,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is 
born  of  God.  And  every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat, 
loveth  them  also  that  are  begotten  of  him."  You  see  how 
this  is  connected  with  what  goes  immediately  before,  taking 
it  for  granted,  that  he  that  "  is  born  of  God,  loveth  him 
that  begat  him."  It  is  not  affirmed,  but  supposed  ;  it  is  not 
directly  affirmed,  as  if  it  needed  an  affirmation.  This 
being  obvious  to  every  one's  view  and  thoughts,  that  for 
all  them  that  are  born  of  God,  they  must  love  him  that 
begat  them,  a  thing  that  follows  of  course.  Are  you  born 
of  God  1     Then  you  do  love  him  that  begat  you. 

And  whereas  we  are  told,  (as  you  have  had  sometimes 
occasion  given  to  take  notice,  chap.  iii.  of  this  epistle,) 
"by  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  devil."  The  children  of  God  cannot  be  ma- 
nifest in  distinction  from  them  that  are  of  another  parent- 
age, in  any  thing  more  than  this,  their  "  loving  him  that 
begat."  Loving  him  of  whom  they  are  born,  as  it  is  a  try- 
ing, so  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  satisfying  character  in  them 
in  whom  it  is  found.  If  they  are  to  judge  of  their  estate. 
Am  I  one  born  of  God,  yea  or  no  1  They  may  comfort- 
ably conclude  well  concerning  this,  I  find  a  divine  love 
springing  in  my  soul  towards  him,  my  love  working  God- 
ward,  working  upward,  shows  me  my  descent,  of  whom  I 
am,  who  it  is  that  begat  me.  Oh,  the  wretched  case  of 
those  souls  that  cannot  evince  their  relation  to  God  as 
their  Father,  as  being  born  of  him,  by  such  a  character  as 
this.  Do  I  say  God  is  my  Father  1  Alas,  I  love  him  not, 
I  have  no  love  for  him.  If  it  be  said,  as  Christ  tells  the 
Jews,  "  I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in 
you,"  how  must  that  sink  the  soul  and  spirit  of  that  man, 
in  him  that  pretends  to  that  relation  to  God  as  a  father, 
when  his  own  heart  testifies  that  he  loves  him  not ! 

Love  to  the  most  obvious  exertions  of  that  love,  wherein 


it  discovers  and  manifests  itself  Many  might  be  spoken 
of,  and  have  been  heretofore.  I  shall  only  mention  these 
two  at  present,  delight  in  his  converse,  and  concern  for 
his  interest:  these  are  expressions  of  a  child-like  love  to 
God  as  a  father. 

i.  Delight  in  his  converse.  Have  I  any  love  for  him  as 
my  father,  when  I  cannot  endure  to  be  conversant  with 
him  1  when  I  decline  his  presence,  I  keep  up  no  inter- 
course with  him,  I  live  a  wandering  life.  Is  this  like  a 
child  of  God,  one  born  of  God'?  Oh,  sadly  consider  it, 
and  take  it  to  heart!  We  hear  this  day  of  such  trials  as 
these  ;  but  we  shall  know  and  see  a  trying  day  at  last,  that 
must  put  the  everlasting  differences  between  those  that 
were  born  of  God,  and  those  that  were  never  born  of  him 
And  even  now,  if  we  do  but  stale  a  judgment  day  in  our 
own  souls,  and  erect  a  tribunal  there,  what  can  carry  more 
evidence  and  convictiveness  in  it  than  this,  if  we  would 
but  deal  impartially  with  ourselves.  Upon  this  question, 
do  I  love  the  Divine  presence,  3'ea  or  nol  is  he  my  father, 
and  do  I  flee  his  presence,  and  care  not  to  be  in  it,  when  I 
have  no  pretence  of  necessity  1  I  cannot  pretend  a  neces- 
sity to  be  out  of  his  presence,  as  a  child  may  have  to  be 
out  of  his  earthly  father's  presence.  He  cannot  always  bp 
there ;  but  the  matter  admits  of  no  excuse  or  pretence, — 
it  can  be  resolved  into  nothing  but  disaffection.  I  may 
be  in  the  presence  of  God  more,  but  I  will  not.  You  may 
be  with  him  as  soon  as  you  can  think  a  thought.  Here  is 
nothing  to  be  said  in  this  case,  but  an  aversion  of  heart 
keeps  you  off  from  him.  And  what  1  is  he  your  father, 
and  will  you  say  you  are  born  of  himi  How  can  a  man 
satisfy  his  mind,  his  judgment,  and  conscience,  in  such 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  as  these.     And, 

ii.  Concern  for  his  interest.  This  is  child-like  love,  to  be 
deeply  concerned  whether  he  be  feared  or  no,  honoured  or 
no,  obeyed  or  no,  in  those  that  are  indeed  his  children. 
How  doth  such  affection  as  this,  a  filial  affection,  child- 
like love,  discover  itself?  How  is  it  wont  to  do  so"?  "  Hor- 
ror hath  taken  hold  of  me  (saith  the  Psalmist)  because  of 
the  wicked  that  forsake  thy  law.  I  saw  transgressors,  and 
was  grieved.  Rivers  of  tears  run  down  my  eyes,  because 
of  the  wicked  that  transgress  thy  law."  This  is  a  filial 
sense,  the  sense  of  a  child,  of  one  bom  of  God;  but  to 
feel  no  regret  in  a  man's  spirit,  when  the  contempt  of  our 
Father  discovers  itself  openly  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  when 
we  are  so  repeatedly  told  everyday,  which  way  soever  we 
look  or  listen,  our  Father  hath  little  interest  in  the  v.'orld, 
he  is  little  regarded,  men  little  concern  themselves  whether 
he  is  pleased  or  displeased ;  for  men  to  have  hearts  as 
stones,  unconcerned,  never  affected  in  such  cases  as  these, 
is  this  child-like  1  Doth  this  carry  the  signification  with 
it  of  my  bein?  a  child  of  God,  born  of  him  1     Again, 

Fourthly,  Another  child-like  disposition  towards  God  as 
a  father,  which  must  be  in  them  that  are  born  of  him,  is  a 
subject-spirit,  an  obediential  frame  of  spirit  towards  hi«i. 
"Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,"  Eph.  vi.  1. 
A  due  obedience  even  to  earthly  parents,  the  fathers  of 
our  flesh,  not  of  our  souls,  (they  were  never  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  a  thin^in  us  a.s  an  intelligent  immortal  spirit.) 
yet  this  is  a  right  challenged  unto  ihein.  And  what  7  is  it 
not  a  right  to  our  celestial  Father,  to  obey  him  and  to  be 
subject  to  him?  to  he  willingly  and  of  choice  under  his 
government,  under  his  rule  and  law"?  He  that  is  the  pa- 
rent of  our  life  and  being,  he  that  hath  given  me  a  being, 
shall  not  he  give  me  a  law  1  He  that  hath  given  me  a 
spirit,  shall  not  he  give  me  a  command  to  be  received  from 
his  mouth  1  Oh,  when  a  man's  life  is  nothing  else  but 
rebellion,  insolent  rebellion,  will  not  such  a  one  be  con- 
founded within  himself,  if  he  he  put  to  answer  the  question, 
Is  God  vour  Father  ?  Are  you  one  of  his  children,  or  are 
you  not'l  "  How  much  more  (saith  the  apostle,  Heb.  xii. 
9.)  shall  we  not  be  subject  to  the  Father  of  .spirits  and  live  1" 
You  have  had  fathers  of  your  flesh,  (saith  he.)  and  they 
chastised  us,  and  ye  gave  them  reverence;  shall  we  not 
much  more  be  subject  to  the  Father  of  spirits  and  livel 
How  came  I  to  have  a  spirit  in  me,  an  intelligent  immor- 
tal spirit,  such  a  sort  of  being  as  can  think,  that  is  by  so 
noble  powers  distinguished  from  a  clod,  a  piece  of  clay  1 
How  came  I  to  have  such  a  being  ]  And  if  there  be  a 
superadded  divine  principle,  so  as  that  God  is  my  father, 
not  only  having  fashioned  my  spirit  in  me,  put  an  im- 
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mortal  understanding  spirit  in  me,  but  by  giving  a  princi- 
ple of  holiness  also  in  superaddition  thereunto  ;  I  am  under 
a  double  obligation  to  him  to  own  liim  as  my  Father;  and 
then  shall  I  not  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father  of  my  spi- 
rit! And  when  life  lies  upon  it,  shall  we  not  be  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Father  of  spirits  and  live  1  What  doth  tliat 
imply,  but  that  it  is  mortal  to  disobey,  mortal  not  to  be  sub- 
ject 1  If  you  will  not  be  subject,  ye  die  for  it;  every  one 
must  he  subject  or  perish.  Subjection  and  perdition,  they 
are  the  disjunctive,  and  between  them  any  one  may  make 
his  choice.  Oh,  what  shall  they  say,  that  have  never  yet 
had  hearts  taught  to  obey,  formed  to  subjection  1  That 
despise  to  be  governed,  that  live  after  their  own  will,  that 
contest  for  the  governing  power  with  him  that  gave  them 
breath,  saying  in  practice,  I  will  not  obey,  I  will  live  as  I 
list,  I  will  choose  my  own  way  and  course.  This  cannot 
stand  with  this  relation  ;  it  cannot  stand  with  being  born 
of  God  ;  it  cannot  stand  wiih  the  foregoing  character  last 
mentioned,  love  to  him,  filial  love  to  him ;  "  For  this  is 
the  love  of  God,  (as  you  see  presently  in  the  context,)  that 
we  keep  his  commandments,  and  his  commandments  are 
not  grievous."  This  is  the  sense  of  a  child,  one  born  of 
God,  (as  the  next  words  again  do  import,)  "Whatsoever  is 
born  of  God,  overcometh  the  world."  Therefore  his  com- 
mandments are  not  grievous  to  such  a  one;  he  is  "born 
of  God,"  he  hath  a  divine  nature  in  him,  that  contempers 
him  to  the  law  and  commands  of  God,  so  that  he  counts 
nothing  grievous  that  God  commandeth.  When  every 
thing  that  he  commands,  and  the  whole  state  of  his  govern- 
ment, is  looked  upon  as  a  grievance  ;  it  is  a  grievance  to  be 
under  the  restraint  of  his  law,  that  I  may  not  live  as  I  list, 
that  I  may  not  indulge  inclinations,  covetous  inclinations, 
wrathful  inclinations,  envious  inclinations,  vindictive  in- 
clinations ;  no,  I  cannot  be  governed,  I  must  have  my  will. 
Then  you  are  no  child,  then  you  are  not  born  of  God.  He 
is  not  your  father,  if  you  will  not  be  ruled ;  indeed  he  de- 
spiseth  that  obedience  that  proceeds  not  from  love.  "  This 
is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments;"  to 
obey  him  placidly  and  of  choice,  so  that  this  is  the  sense 
of  the  soul,  I  had  rather  obey  than  not  obey.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege to  be  under  his  government.  If  this  be  not  the  sense 
of  the  soul,  it  is  the  absurdest  contradiction  imaginable  to 
pretend  to  be  born  of  God  ;  it  is  a  pretence  that  overthrows 
and  destroys  itself,  to  say  I  am  born  of  God,  but  I  will  not 
be  ruled  by  him. 

Thus  far  you  have  an  account  what  this  being  born  of 
God  imports;  and  now  you  have  both  parts  of  the  text  in 
some  measure  opened — what  it  is  to  believe  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ,  and  what  it  is  to  be  born  of  God.  Now,  that  which 
in  the  next  place  was  proposed  to  be  also  spoken  to  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  discourse,  is, 

II.  The  connexion  between  these  two.  And  I  shall  upon 
this  head  endeavour  these  two  things, 

1.  To  show  that  there  is  a  connexion,  a  most  firm  con- 
nexion, between  them.     And  then, 

2.  To  show  yoti  the  grounds  of  it. 

1.  That  there  is  such  a  connexion  ;  which  is  but  indeed 
to  evince  the  truth  of  the  assertion  which  the  text  contains, 
"  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of 
God."  To  evince  to  you  the  connexion  between  these  two, 
is  but  to  evince  the  truth  of  the  thing  asserted,  and  which 
is  but  the  .same  thing  in  sense  with  this,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  unregenerate  believer;  that  with  true  be- 
lieving, regeneration  is  co-extent.  Nobody  doth  justly 
bear  the  name  of  a  believer  of  this,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
of  a  believer  in  Christ,  but  one  that  is  born  of  God  ;  or 
that  any  other  believing  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  not  ac- 
companied with  regeneration,  goes  for  nothing,  if  I. should 
never  so  peremptorily  avow  it,  that  I  believe  Jesus  to  be 
the  Christ,  and  yet  am  not  born  of  God,  it  avails  me  no- 
thinsT,  it  signifies  nothing  to  me.  I  had  as  good  have  said 
nothing,  as  to  say  I  believe  Je.sus  to  be  the  Christ,  if  I  be 
not  born  of  God  ;  nothing  as  to  any  valuable  purpose  that 
can  serve.  This  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  to  evince 
to  you,  that  there  is  such  a  connexion  between  these  two, 
and  it  is  to  be  evinced  by  sundry  considerations,  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  set  before  you.     As, 

(!•)  Other  scriptures  do  most  expressly  say  the  same 
thing.  Look  at  John  i.  12,  13.  "  But  as  many  "as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, 


even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name  ;  which  were  born, 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will 
of  man,  but  of  God."     Again, 

(2.)  The  relation  of  sonship  to  God  is  connected  with 
this  faith,  and  therefore  the  participation  of  that  nature  in 
respect  whereof  we  are  said  to  be  born  of  God,  must  be 
connected  with  this  faith  also;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  adoption  and  regeneration  can  be  separated ;  whom 
God  adopteth  he  regenerateth  ;  whosoever  believeth,  he 
adopteth.  This  is  the  strength  of  the  argument  of  the  con- 
sideration that  I  am  now  offering  to  you.  Do  but  look 
back  a  little  to  the  23d  and  24lh  verses  of  the  2d  chaptei 
of  this  epistle,  and  you  find  that  it  is  upon  this  faith  thai 
God  owns  us  as  his  children,  or  our  having  an  interest  in 
him  as  our  father  doth  depend,  to  wit,  "  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ."  Upon  our  owning  of  this  truth  (if  it  be  sincerely 
and  truly  owned)  this  is  the  consequence,  that  we  now  have 
God  for  our  father;  "Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same 
hath  not  the  Father;  but  he  that  acknowledgeth  the  Son 
(this  is  manifestly  meant  though  not  expressed  in  our  copies, 
and  therefore  you  have  it  subjoined  in  a  different  character) 
hath  the  Father  also."  That  acknowledgeth  the  Son — Howl 
That  he  is  the  Christ, (as  all  the  drift  of  the  apostle  showeth) 
he  hath  the  Father,  he  hath  God  for  his  father,  he  hath  no 
father  else  ;  but  with  having  an  interest  in  God  as  his  father, 
his  being  related  to  God  as  his  child,  is  the  participation  of 
the  divine  nature,  connected ;  as  you  see  in  the  close  of  the 
same  chapter,  "  If  ye  know  that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know 
that  every  one  that  doeth  righteousness  is  born  of  him." 
Whereupon  it  immediately  followeth,  "  Behold  what  man- 
ner of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should 
be  called  the  sons  of  God."  See  the  series  of  discourse 
here;  in  the  latter  part  of  that  second  chapter,  "he  that 
acknowledgeth  the  Son,  hath  the  Father  also  ;"  God  is  his 
father  ;  he  may  sav,  I  have  a  father,  a  heavenly  Father,  I 
have  God  for  my  Father  ;  if  he  acknowledge  the  Son,  be- 
lieve him  to  be  the  Christ,  if  he  sincerely  do  so.  But  ob- 
serve, what  the  character  of  such  a  one  must  be,  he  must 
be  able  to  evince  that  he  is  born  of  God,  by  doing  right- 
eousness as  he  is  righteous;  that  he  hath  a  holy  rectitude 
inwrought  into  his  spirit,  which  is  become  the  fixed  habit 
of  his  soul ;  otherwise  it  is  an  absurd  pretence  that  he  is 
born  of  God,  or  that  he  hath  God  for  his  father.  And  the 
same  thing  is  as  manifest  in  that  mentioned  John  i.  12, 13. 
he  that  rcceiveth  him  hath  the  privilege  presently  to  be 
called  the  .son  of  God.  But  doth  that  privilege  go  alone  1 
or,  is  sonship  to  God  an  empty  relation  1  or,  hath  that  re- 
lation no  foundation  1  Yes,  it  hath  a  foundation — "  which 
were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  If  they  are  believers  in 
his  name,  they  are  sons,  they  are  called  sons,  they  are  pre- 
sently in  that  relation.  But  how  in  relation  1  is  it  a  nomi- 
nal relation  only  1  No  ;  but  a  real  one ;  founded  upon  be- 
ing born  of  God,  "  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  That  is  a  .second 
consideration  to  evince  this  connexion,  to  wit,  that  relation 
goes  with  this  faith,  and  therefore  the  participation  of  a 
suitable  nature  must  go  with  this  faith  also  ;  for  adoption 
and  regeneration  cannot  be  separated.     And, 

(3.)  Exemption  from  condemnation — that  hath  a  certain 
connexion  with  the  sincere  belief  of  this,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ;  and  therefore  regeneration  must  be  certainly  con- 
nected therewith  too.  They  that  have  this  faith  are  exempt 
from  condemnation,  "shall  not  come  into  condemnation, 
but  have  passed  l>om  death  unto  life,"  as  our  Saviour 
speaks,  John  iii.  24.  And  who  are  they  that  are  exempt 
from  condemnation  1  According  to  the  determination  we 
have  so  positively  set  down,  Rom.  viii.  1.  "  There  is  now 
no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  You 
know  that  there  is  no  being  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  by  believ- 
ing in  him,  believing  him  to  be  the  Christ  with  such  a  faith 
as  thereupon  drawing  the  soul  into  union  with  him.  But 
do  you  think  that  any  are  exempt  from  condemnation  be- 
sides the  regenerate,  or  those  that  are  born  of  God? 

(4.)  Title  to  eternal  life  and  glory  is  connected  with  this 
faith;  and  therefore  regeneration  must  be  connected  with 
it  too  ;  "  He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  of  God,  hath  ever- 
lasting life."  He  that  believeth  with  this  faith  hath  that 
life  in  possession  which  shall  be  everlasting  life,  as  one 
end  of  the  thread  that  runs  into  eternity;  that  life  that 
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admits  of  no  intermission,  but  hath  the  beginnings  of  it 
already — "  he  that  believelh  in  me  shall  never  die,"  as  our 
Saviour  saith,  John  ii.  26.  He  hath  that  life  in  him  that 
shall  never  expire.  But  can  any  think  they  have  an  actual 
title  to  eternal  life,  to  the  glories  hereafter  to  be  revealed, 
who  are  not  sons,  who  are  not  born  of  God  "?  It  is  an  in- 
heritance, and  who  shall  inherit  but  .sons  1  it  is  called  .so 
many  and  many  times.  1  Pet.  i.  3.  the  apostle  solemnly 
blesseth  God  for  "  having  begotten  them  again  unto  a 
lively  hope  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away."  The  title  to  this  eveila.sting 
blessedness  and  glory  and  life  is  connected  with  this  faith  ; 
but  it  is  plain  it  is  also  connected  with  sonship  to  God  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  equally  connected  with  regeneration,  where- 
in the  sonship  hath  its  foundation,  for  none  can  be  sons 
that  are  not  born  of  him. 

(5.)  Both  this  faith  and  regeneration  do  owe  themselves 
to  the  same  primary  sovereign  cause,  the  Divine  Spirit, 
which  shows  them  most  strictly  to  be  connected.  This 
faith  is  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this  new  birth  is  from 
the  Holy  Ghost  also  ;  there  is  but  one  cause  of  both,  they 
are  produced  by  the  agency  of  one  and  the  same  Spirit, 
and  therefore  cannot  but  be  connected.  This  faith,  where- 
ever  it  is,  is  a  God-begotten  thing ;  it  is  a  thing  that  is  of 
divine  descent.  When  the  apostle  Peter  owns  Christ  so 
expressly,  Matt.  xvi.  16, 17.  "  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,"  (which  is  the  faith  the  text  speaks  of,) 
— "  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon  Barjona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
this  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  And 
how  plainly  are  we  told,  1  Cor.  xii.  3.  "  No  man  can  say 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  (which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
he  is  the  Christ ;  Lord  bein?  the  known  title  of  the  Medi- 
ator's office,  and  of  the  Messiah  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  many  places  of  the  Old,)  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
And  is  not  the  same  Holy  Ghost  the  immediate  author  of 
the  work  of  regeneration  1  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again" 
of  the  Spirit,  "  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
The  same  Spirit  that  begets  faith,  the  same  Spirit  regene- 
rates the  soul  into  the  Divine  image  and  likeness  by  which 
they  are  born  of  God.     And, 

(6.)  The  same  Gospel  is  the  means  of  the  one  and  the 
other,  of  begetting  this  faith,  and  of  this  same  divine  birth, 
"  Faith  Cometh  hy  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
God,"  of  the  Gospel;  and  it  is  the  same  Gospel,  as  the 
means,  that  souls  are  regenerate  and  born  again.  "  Of  his 
own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,"  James  i.  18. 
and  1  Pet.  i.  23.  "  Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,"  that  word 
"  that  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever" — when  all  flesh,  as  the 
grass,  withers  ;  "  and  this  is  that  w'ord"  (saith  he)  "  which 
by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  you."  It  is  by  it  you  are 
born  again,  so  that  there  is  a  connexion  too  in  the  second- 
ary or  instrumental  cause,  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  in  the  first 
and  most  noble  cause,  the  Spirit  of  God. 

(7.)  There  is  a  connexion  in  one  and  the  same  effect,  as 
for  instance,  victory  over  the  world.  Every  one  that  is  a 
sincere  believer  is  a  victor  over  this  world  too.  You  may 
see  both  a  little  belnw  the  text  in  this  same  chapter,  "  Who- 
soever is  born  of  God,  overcometh  the  world  :  and  this  is 
the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith." 
Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  1  or,  the  Christ,  which  is  all 
one.     And  then  there  is, 

(8.)  A  connexion  in  respect  of  the  end  of  the  one  and 
the  other.  What  any  are  supposed  to  be  brought  to  by 
this  faith,  it  can  never  be  brought  about,  or  the  end  at 
wl^ich  that  agency  can  never  be  attained,  but  by  interven- 
ing regeneration.  Why  is  God  so  solicitous  to  have  men 
brought  to  this  faith  in  this  world  1  Why  were  there  com- 
missions so  early  given  forth  for  Christianizing  the  world  1 
"  Go,  and  teach  all  nations" — and  let  this  be  the  sura  of 
what  is  taught — "  Repent  and  believe  the  Gospel."  Why 
is  this  faith  to  be  spread  through  the  world  "?  It  was  cer- 
tainly for  the  honour  and  glory  both  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  ;  but  shall  either  be  glorified  by  having  in  this  world 
only  an  unregenerate  race,  profe.ssing  faith  in  Christ,  but 
being  like  other  men  1  More  may  be  said  of  this  hereafter. 
*  Preached  Aiiinist  12th.  1694. 
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But,  oh  !  that  in  the  mean  time  it  might  be  seriously 
thought  of,  what  we  live  under  the  Go.spel  for,  and  what 
we  are  called  unto  the  profession  of  the  Christian  name 
for.  No  valuable  end  can  be  so  much  as  thought  of,  that 
will  even  be  reached  without  being  born  of  God.  I  know 
not  what  God  is  doing  among  us  at  this  day  ;  we  hear 
little,  in  comparison,  of  his  ways  on  souls,  w^hal  is  done 
upon  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  men  ;  we  know  the  Chri.st- 
ian  name  is  generally  professed  among  us,  we  all  go  under 
one  denomination  of  Christians  ;  but,  oh  !  think,  think 
again  and  again,  what  an  unregenerate  Christian  will 
come  to  at  last !  a  Christian,  and  not  born  of  God  !  a 
Christian,  and  nothing  of  the  divine  nature  in  me,  no 
likeness  to  God,  no  filial  di.sposition  towards  him.  If  we 
have  a  Gospel  amongst  us  that  hath  made  us  nothing  else 
but  Christians  in  name,  nominal  Christians,  shall  our  feli- 
city hereafter  be  like  our  Christianity  here  1  Will  we  be 
content  with  that  1  Will  the  shadow  of  heaven  serve  our 
turn  "?  That  will  prove  a  real  hell.  And  there  will  be  a 
like  reality  in  our  heaven  as  there  is  in  our  Christianity. 


SERMON  XLIX/ 

1  John  v.  1. 
flliosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God. 

We  shall  now  go  on  to  show  in  the  next  place, 
2.  What  connexion  this  is ;  or,  to  let  you  see  how  these 
two  are  connected  with  one  another — Believing  "  Jesus  to 
be  the  Christ,"  and  being  "  born  of  God."  And,  to  any 
thinking,  considering  mind,  this  cannot  but  be  a  very  de- 
sirable thing,  when  we  meet  with  such  a  positive  affirma- 
tion as  this,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
is  born  of  God,"  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  very  juncture, 
the  very  point  of  coincidence,  between  these  two,  wherein 
they  do  meet,  and  (as  it  w-ere)  run  into  one  another ;  for 
otherwise  it  may  seem  strange  to  have  the  one  of  these 
so  expressly  affirmed  of  the  other.  And  one  that  hath  no 
discerning  of  this  same  juncture  may  say.  How  should 
this  be,  that  there  should  be  such  an  assertion  of  so  great 
a  thing  concerning  them  that  do  "  believe  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ  1"  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the 
world,  to  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.  And  I  would  fain 
know  (may  such  a  one  say)  how  it  should  come  to  pa>s, 
that  a  man  cannot  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  but  he 
mu.st  have  so  great  a  thing  as  this  said  of  him,  that  he  is 
born  of  God  1  Wherein  hath  the  one  so  much  to  do  with 
the  other,  believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  and  being  born 
of  God  1 

That  alone  which  makes  the  matter  seem  strange  and 
difficult  is,  that  men  generally  have  too  low  thoughts  of 
this  same  faith.  This  believing,  in  particular,  Jesus  to  be 
the  Christ,  the  difference  lies  here,  whether  this  believing 
is  to  be  reckoned  a  divine,  or  merely  a  human  thing.  If 
it  be  looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  mere  human  original,  then 
any  body  would  wonder  that  upon  one's  believing  Jesus  to 
be  the  Christ,  such  a  thing  as  this  should  be  said  of  him, 
he  is  born  of  God,  the  greatest  thing  .sure  that  can  be  said 
of  a  mortal  creature  !  But  we  are  taught  to  reckon  thi.s 
faith  to  be  a  divine  thing,  of  divine  original.  When  the 
apostle  Peter,  in  the  name  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  pro- 
fesseth  this  faith,  Who  am  II  saith  our  Saviour;  whom 
do  ye  say  I  am  1  (when  there  were  various  opinions  of  ihe 
people  about  him  at  that  time,  and  some  said  one  thing, 
and  some  .said  another;)  but  "  whom  do  you  say  that  I 
am  V  Whv,  saith  Peter,  "  thou  art  Christ"the  Son  of  the 
living  God,"  Matt.  xvi.  16.  And  then  in  verse  17.  our 
Saviour  replies,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona ;" 
thou  art  a  blessed  man.  Why  is  he  ble.ssed  for  this  1  "  for 
flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven."  All  the  question  is,  whether 
this  faith  we  have  about  this  thing  be  a  self-sprung  faith, 
or  a  heaven-sprung  faith  ;  if  it  be  self-sprung,  then  it  is 
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only  the  product  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  flesh  and  blood  | 
cannot  reach  so  high  as  to  produce  any  such  faith  as  this: 
neither  his  own  flesh  nor  blood,  which  signifies  his  human 
nature  ;  nor  the  same  nature  as  it  is  among  others,  by 
transmitting  whereof  from  one  to  another  this  faith  would 
only  be  a  traditional  thing;  but  the  product  of  flesh  and 
blood  which  cannot  reveal  such  a  thing  ;  but  if  it  be  such 
a  faith  as  is  immediately  from  himself,  then  blessed  art 
thou  that  so  believest ;  this  faith  is  not  from  thee  or  other 
men,  no  way  from  flesh  and  blood,  or  human  nature,  but 
from  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

And  then  it  will  cease  to  be  thought  a  strange  thing, 
that  he  that  so  believes  should  be  said  to  be  born  of  God  ; 
for  this  being  born  of  God,  it  is  but  the  work  of  the  Divine 
power  working  the  soul  to  a  conformity  to  himself,  and 
impressing  it  with  its  own  image.  And  this  faith  it  seems 
is  from  God  too,  as  well  as  the  great  conforming  change 
that  then  passeth  tipon  the  soul  when  one  is  brought  to 
believe.  And  this  will  make  it  appear  the  most  reasonable 
thing  in  the  world,  that  he  that  by  the  Divine  power  and 
grace  is  brought  to  believe,  is  born  of  God ;  for  if  it  be 
from  God  that  men  are  made  so  to  believe,  it  is  not  faith 
from  itself,  but  of  God's  own  ingenerating  in  my  soul. 
Then  it  must  be  considered,  if  God  do  this  work  to  make 
me  believe  with  this  faith,  he  doth  it  for  some  end  worthy 
of  God,  for  there  is  no  rational  agent  but  works  for  an 
end  ;  and  he  that  is  the  most  perfectly  intelligent,  the  most 
absolutely  perfect  and  all-comprehending  mind,  cannot 
but  have  the  greatest  and  highest  designs  in  what  he  dolh 
by  his  own  immediate  operation.  And  therefore  he  mu.st 
be  understood  to  have  done  this  work,  in  making  a  man 
thus  to  believe  for  an  end  suitable  to  himself,  worthy  of 
God.  And  then,  I  pray,  what  end  worthy  of  him  can  be 
attained,  by  making  a  man  to  believe,  if  he  do  not  (as  it 
were)  new  beget  him  at  the  same  time  1  He  is  capable  of 
serving  no  end,  no  valuable  end,  no  great  end,  no  end 
wherein  he  shall  at  once  be  serviceable  to  God  and  happy 
in  himself,  if  God  do  noi;  regenerate  him. 

But  look  to  these  two  things  more  narrowly,  and  you 
will  see  how  they  meet,  and  how  close  a  jointure  there  is 
between  them,  so  as  the  matter  will  be  above  dispute.  It 
will  make  its  way  into  every  mind  that  considers  the  case 
duly  and  aright,  "  That  he  that  believes  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ,  is  born  of  God ;"  and  in  order  hereunto,  (that  this 
may  make  its  way  with  more  advantage,)  you  may  con- 
sider how  fully  that  which  is  equivalent  is  said  of  the  same 
thing.  Do  but  look  to  chap.  iv.  of  this  epistle,  and  the 
15ih  verse,  "  Whosoever  confesseth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God."  Pray  con- 
sider it ;  what  is  this  less  than  that  such  a  man  is  born  of 
God  1  The  divine  fulness  is  come  in  upon  him.  God  and 
he  do  indwell  one  another.  Whoever  he  is  that  confesseth, 
believingly  confesseth,  that  this  "Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God;" 
for  this  is  all  one  as  believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.  We 
find  them  ofien  put  together  to  signify  the  same  ;  that  if 
one  be  expressed,  the  other  is  implied,  as  in  that  Matt.  i. 
IG.  "  Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ;"  and 
so  John  vi.  69.  "  We  believe,  and  are  sure  that  thou  art 
Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  And  again,  John  xx. 
last  verse,  "  These  things  are  written  (this  book  I  have 
now  written — this  Gospel  is  written  all  for  this  purpose,) 
that  you  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  believing  you  may  have  life  through  his 
name."  And  you  may  easily  apprehend,  that  confessing 
this  implies  the  belief  of  it.  No  man  that  is  sincere  will 
confess  what  he  doth  not  believe  ;  "  Whosoever  doth  con- 
fess so  much  that  this  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  God  m  him."  This  is  no  less  a  thing  than 
being  born  of  God. 

And  that  we  may  pursue  our  scope  the  more  closely, 
let  u  >  but  cast  our  eye  upon  the  two  parts  that  are  said  to 
be  conjoined.  And  here  I  must  remind  you  only  of  what 
in  general  was  said  about  this  believing  "  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ ;"  to  wit,  that  it  is  not  one  single  and  incomplex 
thing,  but  that  it  is  complicated  of  more  things  than  one. 
As, 

(1.)  This  believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  it  speaks  a 
vivid,  strong,  heart-assured  persuasion,  that  the  thing  is 
true ;  of  the  truth  of  the  thing,  not  as  taken  up  at  random, 
but  as  taken  up  from  the  divine  testimony.    And  because 


(as  it  folJoweth  in  the  same  chapter)  this  is  the  record  that 
God  hath  given  us  of  his  Son,  it  is  believed  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  not  because  men  have  told  us  so;  it  is  received 
"  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  as  the  word  of  God,"  1  Thess. 
ii.  13.  And  in  the  10th  verse  of  this  chapter,  "  He  that 
believeth  in  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself." 
And, 

(2.)  This  believing  doth  by  consequence  imply  the  open- 
ing of  the  heart  to  him,  to  receive  him  as  such.  Believing 
and  receiving  him  are  inseparable  ;  as  you  see  when  the 
same  thing  is  predicated  of  this  same  subject,  John  i.  12. 
"  To  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  in  his 
name."  Pray,  why  do  they  that  so  believe  in  his  name  as 
to  receive  him,  bear  the  title  of  "  the  sons  of  God  1"  He 
gives  them  all  the  privilege  to  be  his  sons,  why  is  that  1 
The  next  words  tell  you,  without  which  it  had  been  very 
absurd  to  have  such  an  appellation.  Why  are  believers  so 
called  the  sons  of  God"?  Is  it  an  empty  name  and  title? 
No,  they  are  born  of  God,  who  were  "  born,  not  of  blood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God."  Sure  they  must  be  his  sons  that  are  born  of 
him  ;  but  they  that  believe  in  him,  so  as  to  receive  the 
Son  of  God,  that  faith  opening  its  way  into  their  hearts, 
they  are  said  to  be  born,  not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God.  That  heart-assuring  persuasion  concerning  him, 
presently  makes  the  soul  open  to  him,  and  entertain  him; 
take  him  in  and  appropriate  him,  and  say,  "  My  Lord  and 
my  God,"  so  as  that  he  comes  to  have  an  indwelling  in 
the  soul  by  that  faith. 

And  then  do  but  consider  what  was  generally  said  con- 
cerning being  born  of  God,  that  it  makes  that  person  of 
whom  this  can  be  truly  said,  a  God-like  creature.  He  is 
transformed  by  it  into  the  Divine  image  and  likeness ;  it  is 
a  universal  change,  and  a  permanent  one  passing  upon 
the  soul,  and  continuing  in  it  even  to  the  end,  by  which 
he  is  made  a  God-like  creature  ;  to  wit,  by  which  his  im- 
age is  anew  impressed  and  restored  in  this  soul.  And 
these  things  being  finished,  let  us  now  consider  how  inse- 
parable these  must  needs  be,  so  believing  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  and  being  born  of  God. 

Take  this  faith,  as  it  is  such  a  firm  persuasion,  a  heart- 
assuring  persuasion,  upon  the  authority  of  God  himself, 
that  this  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  or  is  his  Son.  Take  it  thus, 
and  there  are  two  things  in  the  matter  believed,  that  gave 
it  the  advantage  to  be  so  powerfully  opeirative  in  the  soul 
when  so  believed,  as  you  have  heard.  Therefore  consider 
distinctly  the  matter  believed,  and  the  nature  of  this  be- 
lieving it  so  as  it  hath  been  opened  to  you.  The  matter 
believed,  when  a  man  believeth  this  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  (for  believing  him  to  be  the  Christ  in- 
volves the  belief  of  his  deity,  of  his  divine  nature,  in  re- 
spect whereof  he  is  said  to  be  God's  own  Son,  in  the  mosf 
eminent  sense,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  which  can 
signify  no  less  than  that  he  is  God.)  Why,  about  this 
you  have  two  things  to  consider,  that  will  let  us  see  how 
mighty  an  advantage  such  a  matter  must  have,  to  be  thus 
operative  and  transforming  upon  the  soul,  that  it  shall  be 
said  hereupon  truly  to  be  born  of  God  ;  to  wit,  first  the 
greatness  of  the  thing  itself,  and,  secondly,  the  kindness 
of  the  design. 

[1.]  The  greatness  of  the  thing,  that  this  Jesus  should 
be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  This  Jesus  was  then  lately 
seen  upon  the  face  of  this  earth,  a  man  like  other  men. 
What  is  believed  concerning  him  ?  Why,  that  he  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  That  deity  did  inhabit  and  dwell 
in  the  flesh  of  this  man,  here  is  God  manifested  in  the 
flesh.  How  great  a  thing  is  this  !  The  serious,  vivid  be- 
lief of  it,  cannot  but  affect  wonderfully  ;  even  in  an  ordi- 
nary way,  it  cannot  but  have  a  mighty  aptitude  to  affect  the 
soul  deeply  that  so  believes ;  for,  as  was  said,  to  believe 
this  with  a  divine  faith,  it  is  to  believe  it  because  God 
made  me  believe  it,  not  only  by  his  authority,  upon  which 
this  faith  relies,  but  by  his  power,  by  which  this  faith  is 
wrought,  and  then  I  consider  the  thing  believed  accord- 
ingly. This  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  he  that  appears  to  other 
men  but  as  an  ordinary  man,  a,ppears  to  me  the  Son  of 
God.  The  Divine  glory  shines  in  him  to  the  eye  of  my 
soul.  He  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we 
behel'.  his  glory  as  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  Son  o* 
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the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  To  believe  this  with 
such  a  heart-assuring  faith  and  persuasion,  is  to  believe 
the  greatest  thing  that  ever  was  heard  of.  That  this  Son 
of  God  should  be  a  man,  or  that  this  man,  lately  seen  with 
eyes  in  the  world,  and  handled  with  hands,  is  the  very  Son 
of  God,  this  tends  to  form  the  soul  to  veneration  by  the 
very  greatness  of  the  thing  itself  And  God,  when  he 
works  this  mighty  work  of  regeneration  upon  the  soul,  he 
works  by  means,  by  apt  and  suitable  means  ;  means  suit- 
able to  the  work  to  be  wrought,  and  suitable  to  the  subject 
to  be  wrought  upon.  Now  what  can  be  so  apt  a  means  to 
work  such  a  transforming  work  as  this  upon  an  intelligent 
subject,  (as  the  soul  of  man  is,)  as  to  possess  it  with  the 
belief  of  such  a  thing:  here  I  have  sent  my  own  Son  among 
you,  he  that  was  the  brightness  of  my  own  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  my  own  person ;  I  have  here  wrapt  him 
up  in  human  flesh,  and  he  is  in  the  flesh,  to  live  among 
you,  and  at  length  to  die  among  you,  like  one  of  you,  as  a 
human  creature.  What  work  must  this  make  in  the  soul 
of  a  man,  when  believed  in  such  a  way  as  you  have 
heard  1  It  disposeth  to  veneration  of  that  deity  inhabiting 
in  human  flesh,  and  so  works  somewhat  naturally  upon 
the  soul  of  a  man,  (as  it  is  God's  way,  he  doth  apply  him- 
self to  our  natural  faculties,)  to  enlighten  the  mind,  to 
mollify,  change,  and  subdue  the  will.  These  are  natural 
powers  in  us;  but  these  would  do  nothing  to  the  pleasing 
of  God,  or  saving  us,  if  not  wrought  upon  by  a  Divine  al- 
mighty power.  Now  God  doth  sublimate  the  natural  prin- 
ciple by  this  means. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  natural  religiousness,  man 
having  been  born  of  God  at  first,  and  his  soul  the  very 
divine  oflTspring,  (whereupon  God  is  said  to  be  the  father 
of  our  spirits,)  he  hath  a  natural  impression  of  God  upon 
him.  But  it  governs  not  but  where  regeneration  takes 
place ;  it  is  a  principle  laid  asleep :  but  such  a  faith  of  this 
thing  brought  in  upon  the  soul,  revives  the  principle  of  a 
natural  religiousness  and  veneration  of  God.  You  see 
how  far  the  same  notion  once  did  work  upon  a  mistake  in 
that  Acts  xiv.  11.  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  wrought 
miracles  upon  the  impotent  man,  and  preached  such  admi- 
rable divine  doctrine  that  ravished  and  astonished  the  souls 
of  their  hearers,  they  immediately  cried  out,  "  The  gods 
are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men."  And  Paul, 
because  he  was  chief  speaker,  he  is  called  Mercurius,  and 
Barnabas  was  called  Jupiter,  two  of  the  most  famous  dei- 
ties. And  they  are  intent  upon  the  bu.siness  of  sacrificing 
to  them  as  incarnate  deities.  And  the  apostles  had  no 
small  difficulty  to  withhold  them  from  worshipping,  and 
offering  solemn  sacrifices  to  them.  So  mightily  did  this 
mistaken  notion  operate. 

Now,  then,  that  which  is  the  verj'  truth  of  the  thing 
comes  to  be  believed  in  good  earnest,  as  certain,  concern- 
ing this  person,  this  Jesus.  Here  is  God  come  down  in 
the  likeness  of  a  man,  he  that  was  in  the  form  of  God, 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  made  in  the  likeness  of  man. 
Christians  must  be  more  stupid  than  those  pagans,  if  it  af- 
fect not  and  make  no  motion  stir  in  their  hearts,  so  bls  to 
say  and  think.  What  a  wonder  is  this  !  What  a  great 
thing  !  That  God  should  have  come  down  in  the  likeness 
of  man,  that  we  should  have  had  an  incarnate  God  dwell- 
ing in  this  wretched  world  among  us  !  How  amazing  a 
thing  is  this !  This,  I  say,  tends  to  excite  even  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing.  And  God,  when  he  works,  works  by 
suitable  means.  In  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  is  a  suit- 
ableness to  excite  that  natural  religion  that's  in  the  souls 
of  men,  which  cannot  be  totally  abolished,  but  is  suppress- 
ed. And  such  a  thing  as  this  hath  a  tendency  to  awaken 
it,  when  the  Divine  Spirit  sets  in  (as  it  will  set  in  with 
truth,  when  it  would  not  with  falsehood)  to  restore  in  man 
that  worshipping,  adoring  disposition  towards  God. 

This  is  the  first  and  most  considerable  thing  in  the  work 
of  regeneration,  or  the  new  creature;  for  what  are  men 
regenerated  for  1  What  makes  the  necessity  of  regenera- 
tion 1  It  is  that  men  were  alienated  from  God,  cut  off  from 
Grod,  and  therefore  must  have  a  nature  put  into  them  that 
would  incline  them  unto  God ;  they  were  alienated  from  the 
divine  life.  Regeneration  is  necessary  for  this,  to  incline 
the  souls  of  men  to  live  that  life  ;  to  live  upon  God,  and  to 
God,  and  for  God.  So  that  when  you  consider  what  the 
work  of  regeneration  is  necessary  for,  you  will  think  that 


whatsoever  will  serve  that  end,  to  wit,  inclining  men  unto 
God,  fitting  them  for  his  communion,  and  for  a  stale  of 
subordination  and  absolute  devotedness  to  him,  must  be 
the  principal  aim  of  regeneration.  It  is  to  set  the  spirits 
of  men  right  in  their  disposition  and  posture  towards  God, 
to  whom  they  were  strangers,  and  from  whom  they  were 
gone  ofl".  And  you  see  how  the  greatness  of  this  thing  did 
veiy  much  impress  the  minds  of  those  pagans;  they  thought 
the  gods  were  comedown  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  now 
they  are  all  for  worshipping  them.  But  besides  the  great- 
ness of  the  thing,  which  is  first  to  be  considered  in  the 
matter  believed,  consider  also, 

[2.]  The  kindness  of  the  design.  This  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  a  deity,  inhabiting  under  this  flesh.  What 
is  this  for  1  What  is  the  design  of  ill  A  great  thing,  as 
.such  tends  greatly  to  affect  the  heart  of  a  man,  if  it  be  not 
stupified  into  a  stone,  a  rock,  a  clod.  But  when  a  great 
thing  appears  to  be  in  conjunction  with  the  kindest  design 
towards  them,  this  gives  it  a  most  important  additional  ad- 
vantage, to  affect  the  spirits  of  men  beyond  all  that  can  be 
thought.  What  should  be  the  meaning  of  it,  that  God 
should  come  down  and  put  on  man,  and  that  this  man 
should  be  God  1  Why,  it  was  in  order  to  his  being  Christ, 
the  Messiah,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  as  that 
name  imports,  so  that  this  was  with  a  particular  reference 
to  us,  and  with  some  very  gracious  intendment  towards 
us.  And  therefore  look  upon  this  truth  to  be  believed, 
this  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  according  to  that  kind  and  benign 
aspect  which  it  hath  upon  us ;  and  so  it  tends  beyond  all 
that  can  be  thought  to  work  with  the  greatest  efficacy  as 
means,  though  the  thing  would  never  be  done  without  the 
Divine  Spirit  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  to  renew  and  rege- 
nerate them,  so  as  that  thereupon  they  should  be  said  to  be 
born  of  God. 

God  works  upon  the  nature  of  man  as  he  is  a  creature 
made  up  of  reason  and  love,  according  to  his  natural  state ; 
and  so  he  is  according  to  what  remainders  there  are  in 
him  of  that  nature  which  was  first  given,  and  which  is 
still  human  nature;  "  I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man, 
with  bands  of  love,"  Hosea  xi.  4.  If  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  love  in  the  nature  of  man  not  quite  abolished,  not  quite 
erased,  which  by  such  means  as  this,  that  Holy  Spirit  shall 
apply  itself  to  a  man's  spirits  to  draw  him  by  these  cords, 
that  love  which  he  hath  in  him  being  taken  hold  of  by  the 
divine  love  appearing  in  this  design,  this  gives  it  advaa- 
tages  to  operate  with  the  greatest  efficacy  that  can  be 
thought. 

And  do  but  .'^ee  how  this  is  cleared,  by  considering  that 
passage  I  mentioned  to  you  but  now  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  this  epistle  and  verse  15.  looked  upon  in  reference  to 
what  immediately  goes  before  in  verse  14.  "  Whosoever 
shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth 
in  him,  and  he  in  God."  Now  look  upon  the  foregoing 
words,  and  you  will  see  which  way  this  works  to  open  the 
soul  unto  God,  so  as  that  he  comes  to  have  an  indwelling 
in  that  soul,  and  that  soul  an  indwelling  in  him.  "  We 
have  seen  and  do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world."  I  pray  regard  this,  a  mighty 
stress  lies  upon  it,  "  We  see  and  do  testify,  that  the  Father 
sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;"  and  now  it 
is  subjoined,  that  "whosoever  confesseth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God."  Why?  be- 
cause this  can  be  understood  or  believed  under  no  other 
notion  than  as  a  Saviour  to  it,  a  Saviour  to  men ;  he  came 
upon  a  saving  design  ;  this  lets  him  into  the  soul,  "God 
dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God ;"  and  do  3'ou  think  that 
this  person  must  not  be  regenerate  1  what  can  it  be  but 
that  he  must  be  born  of  Goti,  when  God  is  come  into  so 
near  a  union  hereupon  1  And  what  lets  him  in  and  brings 
about  this  union  1  why,  believing  that  he  came  as  a  Savi- 
our into  the  world,  we  believe  and  testify  that  he  came  to 
do  the  office  of  a  Saviour,  and  then  God  dwelleth  in  us, 
and  we  in  God.  There  is  that  union  hereby  brought  about 
between  God  and  vou,  that  it  is  impossible  you  should  not 
be  born  of  God.  A  new  nature  must  hereupon  come  upon 
vou,  making  vou  God-like. 

And  this  will  most  distinctly  appear,.if  we  consider  what 
his  coming  as  a  Saviour  implies:  as  his  name  signifies 
Jesus,  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  is  anointed  and  au 
thorized  to  this  work  of  saving.   When  Christ  was  to  come 
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you  know  what  was  said  by  himself,  and  by  such  as  gave 
testimony  concerning  him,  that  he  "  came  a  light  into  the 
world,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  walk 
in  darkness."  That  same  light  that  lets  us  see  what  he 
was,  lets  us  see  what  we  were  too ;  the  same  light  that  we 
discover  him  by,  we  discover  ourselves  by.  And  what 
have  we  to  discern  of  ourselves,  but  that  we  are  a  com- 
pany of  lost  creatures,  impure,  guilty  wretches,  that  have 
inhabited  darkness  and  death  1  that  are  cast  off  from  God, 
have  lost  all  interest  in  him,  and  all  inclination  towards 
him"?  darkened  creatures,  in  every  faculty  and  power  1 
under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  in  captivity  to  Satan,  the 
evil  one,  the  prince  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  and  he 
that  hath  the  power  of  that  death  that  hath  spread  itself  in 
all  the  gloominess  and  terrors  of  it  over  souls  1  The  same 
light  that  reveals  him,  reveals  this,  and  discovers  our 
state,  and  thereupon  shows  that  he  as  a  Saviour  hath  to  do 
such  things  as  these. 

First,  That  he  is  to  take  away  our  sins,  the  great  make- 
bate  between  God  and  us.  This  to  be  believed,  when  we 
believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  that  he  came  and  was  mani- 
fested to  take  away  our  sins.  In  him  there  being  no  sin, 
as  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  epistle,  verse  5.  Oh,  how 
will  this  transport  a  soul  that  hath  once  had  but  the  con- 
victive  light  (the  thing  before  supposed)  let  in  upon  it  to 
reveal  Christ  to  it,  and  to  reveal  it  to  itself  Take  away 
sin  and  I  am  a  happy  creature  indeed,  the  only  thing  that 
ever  hurt  me,  ever  did  me  any  harm.  This  Jesus  was 
manifested  for  to  take  away  sin  ;  he  is  a  Saviour  for  that, 
a  Jesus  for  that,  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  And 
that  is  the  reason  of  his  name,  Matt.  i.  21.     And, 

Secondly,  To  vindicate  us  from  un<lpr  the  power  of  the 
devil ;  for  we  were  all  led  captive  by  him  at  his  will.  And 
this  world  did  lie  in  the  wicked  one,  that  first  apostate, 
that  great  enemy  that  hnth  trained  man  in  to  be  accom- 
plices with  him  in  a  rebellion  against  heaven  ;  we  are  led 
captive  by  him  at  his  will ;  and  we  followed  naturally  the 
course  of  this  world,  and  "the  power  of  the  prince  of  the 
air,  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedi- 
ence," Eph.  ii.  2,  3.  It  is  Christ's  design  as  a  Saviour  to 
turn  us  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Sa- 
tan unto  God.  If  a  man  he  apprehensive  of  this,  as  when 
there  is  such  light  concerning  Christ  (there  is  such  light 
concerning  our  state  too)  in  this  respect,  he  will  be  ready 
to  cry  out.  Oh  wretched  man  that  I  am !  a  vassal  to  the 
devil !  he  hath  led  me  captive  at  his  will,  could  do  with 
me  what  he  v/ould,  hath  had  his  will  upon  me  !  Oh  then 
to  be  rescued  out  of  this  captivity!  Oh  blessed  Jesus! 
when  Jesus  is  believed  to  be  the  Christ  in  order  to  this,  it 
is  not  strange  it  should  work  such  a  work  in  the  soul  of  a 
man.     And, 

Thirdly,  His  business,  as  a  Saviour,  is  to  reconcile  ns  to 
God,  to  bring  about  amity  and  friendship  between  God 
and  us.  When  light  is  let  into  the  soul  to  see  its  state, 
this  is  the  most  covetable  of  all  things  that  can  be  thought 
of  There  hath  been  a  distance  and  strangeness  and  en- 
mity between  God  and  me :  he  shall  be  the  welcomest  in 
all  the  world  to  me  that  shall  make  peace,  that  shall  recon- 
cile me  to  God,  that  shall  procure  me  his  favour,  wherein 
stands  my  life.  Jesus,  as  a  Saviour,  is  to  do  this.  He 
came  to  be  a  Saviour,  a  Jesus,  with  this  kind  design,  and 
to  make  this  overture  to  the  soul ;  Come,  there  is  a  war- 
fare, and  hath  been  of  long  continuance  between  God  and 
you  ;  I  will  be  a  reconciler,  I  will  make  peace.  O  bless- 
ed Jesus !  "  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  upon  such  an  errand  as  this;  for  in  his  favour 
stands  my  very  life.     And, 

Fourthly,  As  a  Saviour,  his  design  is  to  renew  the  divine 
image  in  the  soul :  Come,  thou  art  a  ruined  creature,  I 
will  repair  thy  ruins;  a  degenerate  creature,  I  will  make 
thee  a  new  creature,  to  learn  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to 
be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  and  to  put  off  the 
old  man  which  is  corrupt,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man  ;  I 
come  to  new  create  thee,  I  come  to  put  a  new  frame  upon 
thee  throughout.     And, 

Fifthly,  He  hereupon  must  have  this  for  his  design,  to 
unite  us  to  God,  to  bring  about  a  union  between  God  and 
us  now  that  the  reconciliation  of  him  to  us,  and  the  trans- 
formation wrought  in  us,  make  us  capable  of  it ;  his  design 
13  to  bring  things  to  that  pass  with  us,  that  our  souls  shall 


now  run  into  union  with  God.  Having  the  Divine  stamp 
put  upon  them,  and  a  divine  nature  put  into  them,  they 
cannot  be  held  off  any  longer,  they  must  unite  with  him, 
for  they  are  become  God-like  ;  this  is  Christ's  work  as  a 
Saviour,  and  he  makes  the  soul  apprehensive  of  it,  and  to 
apprehend  this  as  the  most  desirable  thing  in  all  the  world. 
As  disconformity  to  God  is  the  most  heavy  pressure  upon 
the  enlightened  soul,  which  he  hath  in  some  measure  made 
apprehensive.  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden."  It  is  he  that  makes  the  soul  weary  of  its 
deformity,  and  the  ugliness  that  was  upon  it.  Oh  what  an 
odious  creature  am  I !  what  a  pressure  doth  this  lay  upon 
me !  that  now  I  am  become  a  hateful  creature,  who  once 
had  the  divine  image  upon  me,  hereupon  nothing  could 
ensue  but  distance  between  God  and  me  :  Well,  saith  he, 
I  will  put  an  end  to  all  this,  I  will  make  up  all  this  matter, 
I  will  put  a  new  heart  and  new  spirit  into  thee,  I  will  write 
my  law  in  thy  heart,  I  will  incline  it  to  God,  I  will  imite 
it  to  God ;  and  in  so  doing,  there  shall  be  such  a  distance 
and  such  a  strangeness  between  God  and  thee  no  longer. 
And, 

Sixthly,  It  is  by  consequence  hereupon  his  work  (by 
doing  all  this)  to  perfect  the  nature  of  man  within  itself; 
gradually  and  inchoatively  now;  perfectly  and  consum- 
mately hereafter ;  he  will  absolutely  perfect  it  at  length. 
Is  he  restoring  the  Divine  image  in  iis,  making  us  who 
were  darkness  to  be  light  in  the  Lord,  making  us,  who  had 
the  image  of  hell  upon  us,  to  bear  the  image  of  God  and 
heaven  1  Is  he  not  then  perfecting  our  nature  by  all  this  1 
making  a  new  man  1  "  Behold  (saith  he)  I  make  all  things 
new."  That  is  the  Mediator's  great  undertaking;  that  is 
the  undertaking  of  this  Jesus,  whom  we  believe  to  be  the 
Christ.     And  hereupon, 

Seventhly,  He  brings  about  (and  that  is  part  of  his  kind 
design)  a  continued  communion  and  intercourse  between 
God  and  us,  so  that  we  may  live  with  God  every  day. 
Thou  shalt  not  live  a  wandering  creature,  and  a  vagabond, 
upon  the  face  of  this  earth,  as  thou  hast  done;  thou  hast 
now  the  privilege  that  thou  mayst  walk  with  God  every 
day.  Sin  is  taken  away,  thou  art  fetched  from  under  the 
captivity  of  the  devil,  thou  art  reconciled  to  God,  his  image 
is  renewed  in  thee,  thou  art  re-united  to  him,  thy  nature  is 
in  a  degree  perfected,  and  shall  be  absolutely  perfected ; 
and  thereupon  thou  art  to  have  daily  commerce  with  God 
in  continual  communion.  This  thy  kind  Saviour  is  doing 
for  thee :  believing  this  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  thou  be- 
lievest  all  this,  if  you  understand  yourselves  in  what  you 
profess  to  believe,  and  what  lies  before  yoit  as  the  object 
of  your  faith.     And  then  in  the  last  place, 

Eighthly,  All  this  in  order  to  his  introducing  you  into 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  glory  at  last,  all  doth  but  tend 
to  one  end,  to  make  you  participants  of  the  "inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light,  and  to  present  you  holy  and  unbla- 
mable, without  spot  and  faultiness,  before  the  presence  of 
the  Divine  glory  with  exceeding  joy,"  as  it  is  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  epistle  of  Jude.  In  that  conspicuous  glory  of 
his,  or  before  his  glorious  face,  where  you  are  to  have 
your  abode  statedly  and  everlastingly.  This  is  his  design. 
They  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  understandingly,  as 
they  are  made  to  do  so  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  They  believe 
all  this  by  consequence,  this  is  their  notion  which  they 
have  concerning  this  Jesus  that  they  believe  to  be  the 
Christ ;  he  is  to  do  all  this  for  such  souls  as  mine,  and 
upon  my  soul  upon  believing  in  him. 

And  then  the  soul,  receiving  him  upon  believing  all  this 
concerning  him,  being  hereby  opened  to  receive  him,  he 
hereby  first  acquires  a  right  to  all  gracious  communications 
from  him;  and  then,  secondly,  hath  the  actual  possession 
of  those  communications  themselves;  for  all  must  be  in 
and  through  Christ,  that  Spirit  of  Christ  which  is  to  do  all 
is  given  upon  his  account  and  for  his  sake,  upon  being 
united  to  him  ;  to  wit,  the  soul  is  brought  into  union  with 
him  by  that  Spirit ;  and  upon  that  union  it  diffuseth  its  in- 
fluences through  the  soul,  and  possesses  it  for  God,  takes 
it  for  his  temple.  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of 
God,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelleth  in  youl"  1  Cor. 
iii.  16.  And  this  cannot  but  infer  then,  that  there  should 
be  such  a  regenerating  work  by  which  a  foundation  is  laid 
for  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  "Whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  IS  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God."    For  all  these  things 
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to  be  done  by  Christ  are  matter  of  promise  and  all  the 
promises  are  yea  and  amen,  only  m  Christ  2  Cor  i_  20. 
^nd  what  are  these  promises  for  1  we  are  made  partakers 
of  these  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  or  they 
are  -iven  to  us,  that  by  them  we  might  be  made  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature  which  is  the  very  work  of  regeneration 
itself  the  imparting  that  divine  nature  to  us ;  all  this  pro- 
mised good  is  in  and  by  Christ;  and  believing  him  to  be 
the  Christ  we  become  eatitled  to  all  these  promises,  and 


they  come  of  course  (we  having  such  a  title)  to  be  accom- 
plished and  made  good. 

And  thus  nothing  is  more  manifest  than  that  which  to 
men  might  seem  strange  at  first,  that  it  should  positively 
be  said  "  Whosoever  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  is 
born  of' God;"  it  cannot  but  be  so,  if  you  do  but  observe 
the  coincidency  how  these  two  things,  believing  Jesus 
to  be  the  Christ,  and  being  born  of  God,  run  mto  one  an- 
other. 


A    SERMON, 


DIRECTING  WHAT  WE  ARE  TO  DO  AFTER  A  STRICT  INQUIRY, 


WHETHER   OR   NO   WE   TRULY   LOVE   GOD. 


THE  EPISTLE. 

You  may  remember  what  a  solemn  awe  was  upon  our  congregation  lately  at  the  preaching  of  the  ensuing  sermon,  and 
that  not  a  few  tears  dropped  at  the  hearing  of  it.  This  engaged  some  of  us  to  entreat  our  reverend  pastor  to  give  way, 
that  by  this  publication  it  might  be  accommodated  to  your  review.  We  know  it  is  no  more  than  one  single  thread  that 
belongs  to  many  other  discourses  upon  the  same  subject  which  have  preceded,  and  to  others  which  we  hope  will  fol- 
low ;  but  such  as  by  your  notes  and  memories  may  easily  be  wrought  into  the  whole  piece.  It  is  but  a  thread,  yet  a 
golden  one,  and  may  contribute  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  as  in  Exod.  xxv.  We  know  it  is  a  great  condescen- 
sion in  him  to  suffer  such  an  imperfect  piece  to  come  abroad,  but  when  the  reverend  dean  of  C.  and  other  learned  per- 
sons of  the  church  of  England,  have  denied  themselves  by  suffering  such  small  prints  for  the  general  good ;  we  are 
persuaded,  though  he  gave  not  a  positive  judgment  for  it,  he  will  not  dislike  that  which  is  for  your  service,  and  is 
intended  to  go  no  further.  Receive  it  therefore,  read  it  over  and  over,  and  allot  some  times  for  the  putting  in  practice 
the  grand  examination  urged  upon  us,  and  do  your  utmost  to  persuade  all  under  your  roofs  and  commands  to  do  the 
like ;  that  that  which  was  preached  with  so  much  holy  fervour  and  affection,  may  beget  in  us  and  ours  a  bright  flame 
of  divine  love  to  our  good  Lord,  to  whom  we  commend  you,  and  are 

Your  affectionate  brethren  ' 

and  servants,  &c. 


JOHN  V.  42. 


BUT  1  KNOW  YOU,  THAT  YE  HAVE  NOT  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD  IN  TOU, 


i 


You  have  heard  several  discourses  from  this  scripture, 
and  from  another  in  the  same  Gospel,  that  we  spoke  to 
alternately  wiih  this  at  several  times;  "  Thou  knowest  all 
things,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee,"  ch.  xx.  17. 
And  that  which  after  doctrinal  explication  hath  hitherto 
been  insisted  on,  was  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  our  own 
case  in  reference  hereunto.  Are  we  lovers  of  God  in  Christ, 
or  are  we  not  1  There  have  been  many  things  signified  to 
you,  by  which  this  case  might  be  discerned  ;  and  that 
which  remains,  and  most  naturally  follows  hereupon,  is  to 
direct  you  what  you  are  to  do,  supposing  your  case,  upon 
inquiry,  to  be  this  or  that.  Why  such  an  inquiry,  if  it 
hath  been  attended  to  at  all  amongst  us;  it  must  have 
signified  somewhat,  it  must,  one  would  think,  have  some 
or  other  result,  and  what  should  we  suppose  it  to  result 
into,  but  either  this,  I  do  not  love  God,  or  I  do.  These 
are  most  vastly  different  cases,  it's  a  trial  upon  the  most 
important  point  that  could  have  been  discussed  among  us ; 
and  supposing  there  should  be  two  sorts  among  us,  the 
effect  of  it  is  as  if  a  parting  line  should  be  drawn  through 
a  congregation,  severing  the  living  from  the  dead ;  here  are 
so  many  living,  and  so  many  dead  souls.  Indeed  it  is  a 
very  hard  supposition,  to  suppose  that  there  should  be  any 
one  in  all  this  assembly  that  doth  not  love  God ;  a  very 
hard  supposition,  I  am  extremely  loth  to  make  such  a  sup- 
position; I  would,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  not  suppose  it.  For 
truly  it  were  a  very  sad  case  that  we  should  agree  so  far  as 
we  do  in  many  other  things,  and  not  agree  in  this ;  that  is, 
that  we  should  agree  so  many  of  us  to  come  all  and  meet 
together  here  in  one  place,  agree  to  worship  God  together, 
agree  to  sing  his  praises  together,  to  seek  his  face  together. 


to  call  upon  his  name  together,  to  hear  his  word  together, 
and  not  agree  all  to  love  God  together;  the  God  whom  we 
worship,  whom  we  invocate,  whose  name  we  bear,  and 
unto  whom  we  all  of  us  pretend.  For  who  is  there 
among  us  will  say,  "  I  have  no  part  in  God  V  And  it  were 
a  most  lovely  thing,  a  most  comely,  desireable  thing,  that  all 
such  worshipping  eissemblies,  even  this  worshipping  as- 
sembly, at  this  time,  and  all  times,  could  still  meet  together 
under  this  one  common  notion,  truly  and  justly  assumed, 
as  so  many  lovers  of  God.  We  are  sure  there  will  be  an 
assembly,  a  general  assembly,  in  which  no  one  that  is 
not  a  lover  of  God  will  be  found  ;  an  assembly  of  glo- 
rious angels,  and  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect, a  numerous,  an  innumerable  assembly,  in  which  not 
one  but  a  sincere  lover  of  God.  What  a  blessed  thing 
were  it,  if  our  assemblies  on  earth  were  such  !  But  we 
cannot  speak  more  gently,  than  to  say  there  is  cause  to 
fear  they  are  not  such ;  it  hath  been  actually  otherwise 
among  a  people  professing  the  true  religion ;  "  They  come 
before  thee,  and  sit  before  thee  as  my  people,  and  with  their 
mouth  show  much  love  ;  with  their  face,  or  in  external  ap- 
pearance and  show,  (ore  tenus,)  they  are  lovers  of  God, 
and  they  hear  thy  words,  but  they  will  not  do  ihem,  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  31.  If  such  a  case  hath  been  actually,  it  is  still 
possible,  and  is  still  too  much  to  be  feared  to  be  but  too 
common  a  case. 

But  now  supposing  that  there  be  different  cases  among 
us,  in  reference  to  these  different  cases  there  must  be  very 
different  deportments,  and  a  very  different  management  of 
ourselves.  This  text  more  naturally  leads  me  to  direct 
what  is  to  be  done  upon  the  supposition  of  the  sadder  case, 
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most  deplorably  sadder,  that  one  is  no  lover  of  God ; 
though  we  muit  be  led  on  thereto  by  some  things  coir.mon^ 
to  boili  cases. 

Theretbre  that  I  may  proceed  bj'  steps,  this  is  requisite 
m  the  hrst  place,  that  is,  thai  we  make  one  judgment  ofour 
case  or  another  ;  that  is,  that  we  bring  the  matter  some  way 
10  a  judgment,  not  let  so  great  a  thing  as  this  hang  always 
in  suspense.     It's  v^ery  plain  (a  little  to  press  this)  that, 

First,  While  tlie  case  hangs  thus  in  suspense  it  sus- 
pends the  proper  subsequent  duly  too  that  should  Ibllow 
hereupon.  What  canst  thou  do  that  is  certainly  fit  and 
proper  for  thy  own  soul,  when  thou  dost  not  understand 
the  state  of  its  case  1  How  canst  thou  guide  thy  course,  or 
tell  which  way  to  apply  or  turn  thyself  '  And, 

Secondly,  To  press  it  further,  consider  that  the  not  bring- 
ing, or  omitting  to  bring,  this  matter  to  a  judgment,  if  it 
proceed  from  inditlerency  and  neglect,  speaks  the  greatest 
contempt  that  can  be  both  of  God  and  thine  own  soul,  the 
greatest  that  can  be  ;  that  is,  now  supposing  the  question 
he  asked.  Dost  thou  love  God?  or  dost  thou  noil  And 
thou  unconcernedly  answerest,  I  can't  tell,  I  don't  know; 
why,  what  to  be  carelessly  ignorant  whether  ihou  lovest 
God,  or  lovest  him  not,  there  could  not  be  a  more  conclu- 
ding medium  against  thee,  that  thou  dost  not  love  him.  It 
speaks  thee  at  once  to  despise  both  God  and  thyself;  what, 
to  have  this  matter  hang  in  indifierency  through  neglect, 
whether  thou  lovest  God,  or  lovest  him  not?  It  shows  that 
neither  regard  to  God,  nor  a  just  value  of  th3'self,  makes 
thee  care  whether  thou  art  a  holy  man  or  a  devil.  For 
know,  that  the  loving  God,  or  not  loving  him,  does  more 
distinguish  a  saint  from  a  devil,  than  wearing  a  body  or  not 
wearing  it  can  do.  A  devil,  if  he  did  love  God,  were  a  saint; 
a  man  that  doth  not  love  God,  he  is  no  other,  though  he  wear 
a  body,  than  an  incarnate  devil:  It's  the  want  of  love  to 
God  that  makes  the  devil  a  devil,  makes  him  what  he  is. 

Secondly,  For  further  direction,  take  heed  of  passing  a 
false  judgment  in  this  case,  a  judgment  contrary  to  the 
truth.     For, 

F'irst,  That's  to  no  purpose,  it  will  avail  thee  nothing, 
you  can't  be  advantaged  by  it,  for  yours  is  not  the  supreme 
iudgment.  There  will  l)e  another  and  superior  judgment 
to  yours,  that  will  control  and  reveise  your  false  judgment, 
and  make  it  signify  nothing;  it  is  therefore  to  no  purpose. 
And, 

Secondly,  It  is  a  great  piece  of  in-olency,  for  it  will  be 
to  oppose  your  judgment  to  his  certain  and  most  authorized 
judgment;  who,  if  this  be  your  case,  b.ath  already  judged  it, 
and  tells  you,  "  I  know  you,  that  you  have  not  the  love  of  God 
in  you."  It  belongs  to  him  by  office  to  judge,  "  The  Father 
hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son,"  as  a  little  above 
in  this  chapter ;  from  what  will  you  depose  him  1  dethrone 
him  1  disannul  his  judgment'?  condemn  him  1  that  you 
may  be  righteous!  (to  borrow  that.  Job  xl.  8.) 

Thirdly,  It's  most  absurd,  supposing  such  characters  as 
you  have  heard  do  conclude  a  man  in  this  case,  yet  to 
judge  himself  a  lover  of  God.  If  against  the  evidence  of 
such  characters  a  man  should  pronounce  the  wrong  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  the  most  unreasonable  and  absurd  thing 
imaginable  ;  for  then  let  us  but  suppo-~e,  how  that  wrong 
judgment  must  lie  related  to  those  fore-mentioned  charac- 
ters, that  have  been  given  you.  Let  me  remind  you  of 
some  of  them, — he  that  never  put  forth  the  act  of  love  to 
God,  cannot  say  he  hath  the  princijjle, — he  that  is  not  in- 
clined to  do  good  to  others,  for  the  sake  of  God,  1  John 
iii.  17. — he  that  indulges  himself  in  the  inconsistent  love 
of  this  world,  1  John  ii.  15. — he  that  lives  not  in  obedience 
to  his  known  laws,  John  xiv.  15.  1  John  v.  3.  (with  many 
more.)  Now  if  you  will  pass  a  judgment  of  yotir  case, 
against  the  evidence  of  such  characters,  come  forth  then, 
let  the  matter  be  brought  into  clear  si2:ht,  put  your  sense 
into  plain  words,  and  this  it  Mill  be  :  "I  am  a  lover  of  God, 
or  I  have  the  love  of  God  in  me,  though  I  can't  tell  that 
ever  I  put  forth  one  act  of  love  towards  him  in  all  my  life; 
I  have  the  love  of  God  in  me,  though  I  never  knew  what 
it  meant  to  do  good  to  any  for  his  sake,  against  the  express 
words  of  Scripture:  How  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in 
such  a  man  1  I  have  the  love  of  God  in  me,  though  I  have 
constantly  indulged  myself  in  that  which  he  maketh  an  in- 
consistent love,  Love  not  the  world,  nor  the  things  which 
are  in  the  world  :  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 


the  Father  is  not  in  him.  I  have  the  love  of  God  in  me, 
though  1  would  never  allow  him  to  rule  me,  though  I  never 
kept  his  coinmandmenis  with  a  design  to  please  him,  and 
comply  wich  his  will.  I  have  the  love  of  God  m  me, 
though  I  never  valued  his  love.  I  ha'e  the  love  of  God  in 
me,  though  1  never  cared  for  his  image,  for  his  piesence, 
for  his  converse,  for  his  interest  and  honour."  I  beseech 
you  consider  how  all  this  will  sound  !  Can  any  thing  be 
more  absurdly  spoken  1  and  shall  it  be  upon  such  impiou  <- 
biliiies,  or  impossibih'iies  as  these,  that  any  man  will  think 
it  fit  to  venture  his  soul  1  "  I'll  pawn  my  soul  upon  it,  I'll 
run  the  hazard  of  my  soul  upon  it,  I  am  a  lover  of  God 
for  all  this  V  Would  you  venture  any  thing  else  so  besides 
your  soul  ?  Would  you  venture  a  finger  so,  an  eye  sol  It's 
to  place  the  name,  where  there  is  nothing  of  the  thing; 
it's  to  place  the  name  of  the  thing  upon  its  contrary'.  The 
soul  of  man  can't  be  in  an  indifierency  towards  God,  but 
if  there  be  not  love  and  propension,  there  is  aversion,  and 
that's  hatred.  And  what !  is  hatred  to  be  called  lovel  If 
you  bear  that  habitual  disposition  of  soul  towards  God,  to 
go  all  the  day  long  with  no  inclination  towards  him;  no 
thought  of  him;  no  design  to  please  him,  to  serve  him,  to 
glorify  him  ;  if  this  be  your  habitual  temper,  and  usual 
course,  will  you  call  this  love  1  Shall  this  contrariety  to  the 
love  of  God  be  called  love  to  him  1  You  may  as  well  call 
water  fire,  or  fire  water,  as  .so  giossly  mis-name  things 
here  ;  and  therefore  again,  in  the 

Third  place,  that  we  may  advance  somewhat.  Plainly  and 
positively  pass  the  true  judgment.  If  the  characters  that 
you  have  heard  do  carry  the  matter  so,  come  at  last  plainly 
and  positively  to  pass  the  true  judgment  of  yorir  own  case, 
though  it  be  a  sad  one;  and  tell  your  own  souls,  "Oh  ! 
my  soul,  though  I  m^.^t  sadly  .'lay  it,  I  must  say  it,  all  things 
conclude  and  make  against  thee:  the  love  of  God  is  not 
in  thee."  Why  is  it  not  as  good  this  should  be  the  present 
issue  at  j'our  own  bar,  and  at  the  tiibunal  of  your  own 
conscience,  as  before  God's  jurlgment  seatl  Why  should 
you  not  concur  and  fall  in  with  Christ  the  authorized  Judge, 
whose  judgment  is  according  to  truth  1  Why  this  is  a  thing 
that  must  be  done,  the  case  requires  it,  and  God's  express 
word  requires  it,  1  Cor.  xi.  31.  Other  previous  and  pre- 
paratory duty  plainly  enjoined,  doth  by  consequence  en- 
join it,  and  requires  that  it  follow,  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  What  is 
examination  for,  but  in  order  to  judgment  1  It  must  there- 
fore be  done,  and  I  shall  show  how  it  must  be  done,  and 
proceed  to  some  further  directions. 

First,  You  must  do  iisolenml}'.  Take  yourselves  aside 
at  some  fit  season  or  another,  inspect  your  own  souls,  re- 
view your  life,  consider  what  your  wonted  frame  and  your 
ordinary  course  has  been.  And  if  you  find,  by  such  cha- 
racters as  heretofore  were  given,  this  is  the  truth  of  your 
case;  then  let  judgment  pass  upon  deliberation  :  "  Oh  my 
soul !  thou  hast  not  the  love  of  God  in  thee,  whatsoever 
thine  appearances  hitherto  have  been;  and  whatsoever  thy 
peace  and  quiet  hath  been,  thou  hast  not  the  love  of  God 
in  thee  :"  let  it  be  done  with  solemnity. 

Secondly,  Do  it  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d,  as  before  him,  as 
under  his  eye,  as  under  the  eye  of  Christ.  That  eye  that 
is  as  a  flame  of  fire,  that  searches  hearts,  and  tries  reins; 
arraign  thyself  before  him.  "  Lori  I  have  here  brought 
before  thee  a  guilty  soul,  a  delinquent  soul,  a  wretched  and 
horrid  delinquent,"  a  soul  that  was  breathed  into  me  by 
thee,  an  intelligent,  understanding  soul,  a  soul  that  hath 
love  in  its  nature,  but  a  soul  that  never  loved  thee." 

Thirdly,  Judge  thj'self  before  him,  as  to  (he  fact,  and  as 
to  the  fault.  As  to  tlie  fact :  "  I  have  never  yet  loved  thee, 
O  God,  I  own  it  to  thee;  Lord,  I  accuse,  I  charge  my  soul 
with  this  before  thee,  this  is  the  truth  of  the  fact,  I  have 
not  the  love  of  God  in  me."  And  charge  thyself  with  the 
faiiH.  "Oh  horrid  creature  that  I  am  !  I  was  made  by 
"ihee,  and  don't  love  thee;  thou  didst  breathe  into  me  this 
reasonable  immortal  spirit,  and  it  doth  not  love  thee;  it  is 
thv  own  offspring.,  and  does  not  love  thee.  It  can  never 
be  blessed  in  any  thing  but  ibee,  and  it  does  not  love  thee." 
And  then  hereupon,  in  the 

Fourth  place,  Join  to  this  self-jiidsring.  self-loathiiig. 
That  we  are  to  judsc  ourselves  is  a  law  laid  upon  us  by  the 
supreme  La-w-giver,  the  one  Law-giver,  thai  hath  power  to 
save,  and  to  destrov.  And  his  word  that  enjoins  it  as  plainly 
tells  us  what  must  go  with  it,  that  this  self-judging  must 
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be  accompanied  with  self-loatMng,  Ezek.  vi.  9.  chap.  xx. 
43.  and  xxxvi.  31.  Do  God  that  right  upon  thyself,  that 
thou  mayest  tell  him,  Blessed  God  !  1  do  even  hate  myself, 
because  I  find  I  have  not  loved  thee ;  and  I  cannot  but 
hale  myself,  and  I  never  will  be  reconciled  to  myself,  till 
I  find  I  am  reconciled  to  thee.  This  is  doing  justice  :  doth 
not  the  Scripture  usually,  and  familiarly,  so  represent  to  us 
the  great  turn  of  the  soul  to  God ;  when  poor  sinners  be- 
come penitents  and  return,  that  they  are  brought  to  hate 
themselves,  and  loathe  themselves  in  their  own  eyes  1  And 
is  there  any  thing  that  can  make  a  soul  so  loathsome  in  it- 
self, or  ought  to  make  it  so  loathsome  lo  itself,  as  not  to 
love  God,  to  be  destitute  of  the  love  of  God  1  And  then, 

Pijllily,  Hereupon  too,  pUy  thyself,  pity  thy  own  soul. 
There  is  cause  to  hate  it,  to  loathe  it ;  and  is  there  no  cause 
iQ  pity  it,  to  lament  it  1  Doth  not  this  look  like  a  lament- 
able easel  "Oh!  what  a  soul  have  I  that  can  love  any 
thing  else,  that  can  love  trifles,  that  can  love  impurities, 
that  can  love  sin;  and  can't  love  God,  Christ,  the  most 
desirable  good  of  souls.  What  a  soul  have  I!  What  a 
monster  in  the  creation  of  God,  is  this  soul  of  mine !" 
Methinks  you  should  set  yourselves,  if  any  of  you  can  find 
thi-s  to  be  the  case,  to  weep  over  your  own  souls.  Some 
may  see  cause  to  say,  "  O  my  soul,  thou  hast  in  thee  other 
valuable  things,  thou  hast  understanding  in  thee,  judg- 
ment in  thee,  wit  in  thee;  perhaps  learning,  considerable 
acquired  endowments  in  thee;  but  thou  hast  not  the  love 
of  God  in  thee.  I  can  do  many  other  commendable  or 
useful  things,  I  can  discourse  plausibly,  argue  subtlely,  I 
can  manage  affairs  dexterously,  but  I  can't  love  God. 
Oh  my  soul,  how  great  an  essential  dost  thou  want  to 
all  religion,  to  all  duty,  to  all  felicity  !  the  one  thing 
necessary  thou  wantest;  thou  hast  every  thing  but  what 
thou  needest  more  than  any  thing,  more  than  all  things. 
And  oh  my  soul,  what  is  like  at  this  rate  to  become  of 
thee  1  where  art  thou  to  have  thy  eternal  abode  !  to  what 
regions  of  horror,  and  darkness,  and  wo  art  thou  going"? 
what" society  can  be  fit  for  thee  1  No  lover  of  God  !  No 
lover  of  God  I  what,  but  of  infernal  accursed  spirits,  that 
are  at  utmost  distance  from  him,  and  to  whom  no  beam  of 
holy  vital  light  shall  ever  shine  to  all  eternity  !  Thou,  oh 
my  soul,  art  self-abandoned  to  the  blackness  of  darkness 
for  ever.  Thy  doom  is  in  thy  breast,  thy  own  bosom ;  thy  no 
love  to  God  is  thy  own  doom,  thy  eternal  doom;  creates 
thee  a  present  hell,  and  shows  whither  thou  belongest." 

Sixth  place.  Let  a  due  fear  ajid  snlicitude  hereupon  be 
set  on  work  in  thee.  For  consider  thyself  as  one  shortly 
to  be  arraigned  belbre  the  supreme  tribunal,  and  then  here 
is  the  critical,  vertical  point  upon  which  thy  judgment 
turns  ;  lovers  of  God,  or  no  lovers  of  God.  All  are  to  be 
judged  in  reference  to  what  they  -were,  and  did  in  the  body, 
whether  good  or  evil.  As  in  2  Cor.  ch.  v.  ver.  10.  What 
wast  thou  as  to  this  point,  \vhile  thou  wast  in  the  body  1 
For  the  last  judgment  regards  that  former  .stale,  what  thou 
didst,  and  what  was  thy  wont  as  to  this,  whilst  thou  wast 
in  the  body.  Therefore  by  the  way  no  hope,  after  thou  art 
gone  out  of  the  body:  go  out  of  the  body,  no  lover  of 
God,  the  departing  soul,  no  lover  of  God,  and  this  Avill  be 
found  your  state  at  the  judgment  day.  You  are  not  to  ex- 
pect after  death  a  Gospel  to  be  preached,  that  you  may 
then  be  reconciled  to  God.  No;  but  what  did  you  do  m 
the  body  ?  According  to  that  you  are  to  be  judged.  Did 
you  love  God  in  this  body  while  here,  yea  or  no  1  And 
this  is  a  trial  upon  the  most  fundamental  point,  for  as  all 
the  law  is  comprehended  in  love,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  if 
you  be  found  guilty  in  this  point,  that  you  were  no  lover 
of  God,  totally  destitute  of  the  love  of  God;  you  were  a 
perpetual  underminer  of  his  whole  government,  of  the 
whole  frame  of  his  law,  a  disloyal  creature,  rebellious  and 
false  to  the  God  that  made  you,  to  Jesus  Christ  that  re- 
deemed you  by  his  blood.  All  disobedience  and  rebel- 
lion is  summed  up  in  this  one  word.  Having  been  no  lover  \ 
of  God  ;  and  won't  it  make  any  man's  heart  to  meditate 
terror,  to  think  of  having  such  a  charge  as  this  likely  to  lie 
against  him  in  the  judgment  of  that  day  ;  that  day,  when 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  to  be  laid  open  1  Every  work 
must  be  then  brought  into  judgment,  and  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  Eccles.  xii.  14.  And  it 
Will  be  to  the  confusion  of  many  a  one.  It  may  be  your 
no  love  of  God  was  heretofore  a  great  secret,  vou  had  a 


heart  in  which  was  no  love  of  God  ;  but  it  was  a  secret,  you 
took  not  care  to  have  it  wrote  in  your  forehead ;  you  con- 
versed with  men  so  plausibly,  nobody  took  you  to  be  no 
lover  of  God,  to  have  a  heart  disaffected  to  God.  But  now, 
out  comes  the  secret,  that  which  you  kept  for  a  great  secret 
all  your  days,  out  comes  the  secret;  and  to  have  such  a 
secret  as  this  disclosed  to  that  vast  assembly,  before  angels 
and  men  !  Here  was  a  creature,  a  reasonable  creature,  an 
intelligent  soul,  that  lived  upon  the  Divine  bounty  and 
goodness  so  many  years  in  the  world  below,  and  hid  a 
false  disloyal  heart  by  a  plausible  show,  and  external  pro- 
fession of  great  devotedness  to  God,  all  the  time  of  his 
abode  in  that  world :  Oh  !  what  a  fearful  thing  would  it 
be  to  have  this  secret  so  disclosed  !  And  do  you  think  that 
all  the  loyal  creatures,  that  shall  be  spectators  and  auditors 
in  the  hearing  of  that  great  day,  will  not  all  conceive  a  just 
and  a  loyal  indignation  against  such  a  one  when  convicted 
of  not  loving  God  ;  convicted  of  not  loving  him  that  gave 
him  breath,  him  whose  he  was,  to  whom  he  belonged, 
whose  name  he  bore!  What  a  fearful  thing  will  it  be  to 
stand  convicted  so  upon  such  a  point  as  this  !  And  sure, 
in  the  mean  time,  there  is  great  reason  for  continual  fear, 
why  a  man's  heart  should  meditate  terror  !  One  would 
even  think  that  all  the  creation  should  be  continually  every 
moment  in  arms  against  him  !  One  would  be  afraid  that 
every  wind  that  blows,  should  be  a  deadly  blast  to  destroy 
me  !  that  when  the  sun  shines  upon  me,  all  its  beams 
should  be  turned  into  vindictive  flames  to  execute  ven- 
geance upon  me  !  I  would  fear  that  even  the  very  stones 
in  the  street  should  fly  against  me,  and  every  thing  that 
meets  me  be  my  death  !  For  what !  I  have  not  the  love  of 
God  in  me!  What,  to  go  about  the  streets  from  day  to 
day  with  a  heart  I'oid  of  the  love  of  God  !  What  a  heart 
have  I !  Fear  ought  to  be  exercised  in  this  case  ;  we  are 
bid  to  fear  if  we  do  evil  against  a  human  ruler ;  If  thou  do 
that  which  is  evil  be  afraid,  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain,  Rom.  xiii.4.  But  if  I  be  sack  an  cril-doer,  against 
the  supreme  Ruler,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  have  I 
not  reason  to  be  afraid  1  and  to  think  sadly  with  myself 
what  will  the  end  of  this  be  1  But  yet  I  will  add,  in  the 

Sercnth  place.  Don't  despair  for  all  this;  God  is  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  as  in  that,  2  Cor. 
ch.  V.  ver.  19.  that  sin  might  not  be  imputed.  He  is  in 
Christ  to  reconcile  you,  to  win  hearts,  to  captivate  souls 
to  the  love  of  God  ;  for  what  else  is  reconciliation  on  our 
part  ■?  He  is  in  Christ  to  reconcile,  to  conquer  enmity,  to 
subdue  disaffected  hearts,  to  make  such  souls  call  and  cry, 
"  My  Lord,  and  my  God !  I  have  been  a  stranger  to  thee, 
I  will  through  thy  grace  be  so  no  longer."  Therefore  don't 
despair.  Despair  that  ever  you  should  do  well  without 
loving  God,  but  don't  despair  you  shall  ever  be  brought  to 
love  him,  by  no  means.  You  have  to  do  with  him  that  is 
the  element  of  love,  the  God  of  love,  the  fountain  of  love, 
the  great  source  of  love,  the  fountain  at  once  both  of  love- 
liness and  love,  whose  nature  is  love,  and  is  with  his  name 
in  his  Son,  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  full  of  grace 
and  truth,  i.  e.  sincerest  love.  He  was  incarnate  love,  love 
pointed  at  us,  and  is  upon  these  terms  able  to  transform  all 
the  world  into  love  ;  the  nature  of  God  is  love,  1  John  iv. 
16.  and  in  Christ,  he  is  Emma'nuel,  God  with  us,  so  the 
divine  love  hath  a  direct  aspect  upon  us.  Why  then  apply 
yourselves  to  him,  turn  yourselves  towards  him,  open  your 
souls  to  him  ;  say  lo  him,  "  Lord,  flow  in  with  all  the 
mighty  powers  of  thine  own  love  upon  my  soul,  thou  that 
canst  of  stones  raise  up  children  and  make  them  the  true 
genuine  sons  of  Abraham  ;  (and  there  can  be  no  such  chil- 
dren without  love;)  oh  dissolve  this  .stone,  this  stone  in  my 
breast,  mollify  this  obdurate  heart,  turn  it  into  love!" 
How  soon  may  it  be  done  upon  due  application.  He  can 
quickly  do  it,  draw  thee  into  a  love  union  with  himself, 
so  as  that  thou  shouldst  come  to  dwell  in  love  ;  and  dwell 
in  God  who  is  love,  and  he  in  thee.  Then  the  foundations 
are  surely  laid,  for  all  thy  future  duty,  and  for  all  thy  fu- 
ture felicity.  Then  how  pleasantly  wilt  thou  obej',  and 
how  blessedly  wilt  tliou  enjoy  God  for  ever !  But  such 
application  must  be  made  through  Christ,  and  for  the 
Spirit ;  which  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  love,  and  of  power,  and 
of  a  sound  mind  ;  as  you  have  it  in  that  first  of  the  second 
to  Tim.  v.  7.  But  these  things  I  can't  now  further  insist 
upon. 


A   SERMON 


ON   THE  THANKSGIVING   DAY, 


DECEMBER  2,  1697. 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONORABLE  THE  LORD  HAVERSHAM. 

I  OFFER  this  discourse  my  honoured  lord  to  your  perusal,  in  confidence  that  the  subject  and  design  of  it  will  be  so  lar 
grateful  to  your  lordship,  as  in  some  degree  to  atone  for  the  imperfections  of  the  management.  I  believe  it  will  not 
offend  against  your  lordship's  very  accurate  judgment  of  things,  that  I  have  not  been  so  swayed  by  an  authority  which 
hath  signified  much  in  our  age,  as  to  represent  the  natural  state  of  man  as  a  state  of  war;  which  either  must  signify 
man  in  his  original  constitution  to  have  been  a  very  ill-natured  creature,  or  must  signify  his  nature  to  be  less  ancient 
than  himself.  For  I  cannot  doubt,  but  the  author  of  that  maxim  would  have  disdained  their  way  of  speaking,  who 
by  nature  mean  vice;  or  to  have  been  guilty  of  so  pious  a  thought,  that  God  at  first  made  man  any  better  thing  than 
we  find  him.  I  shall  the  less  passionately  lament  my  infelicity,  in  losing  the  good  opinion  of  men  of  that  sentiment, 
if  I  stand  right  in  your  lordship's:  not  knowing  any  of  your  rank  and  figure  in  the  world,  with  whom  I  count  it  a 
greater  honour  to  agree  in  judgment,  or  do  less  fear  to  disagree. 

In  matters  of  secular  concernment,  it  becomes  me  not  to  profess  any  judgment  at  all,  besides  the  public;  unto  which 
in  things  of  that  nature,  every  private  man's  ought  to  be,  and  is,  professedly  resigned.  Yet  within  that  compass,  not- 
withstanding the  just  esteem  your  lordship  hath  of  the  noble  endowments,  which  do  then  illustriously  shine  in  the  mi- 
litary profession  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  their  being  reduced  to  practice;  I  apprehend,  that  otherwise,  your  lord- 
ship hath  no  more  grateful  thoughts  of  war  than  I,  nor  more  ungrateful  of  the  necessary  means  of  preserving  peace. 
That  which  is  the  reproach  of  human  nature,  could  never  originally  belong  to  it;  nor  can  any  thing  more  expose  its 
ignominious  depravation,  than  it  should  ever  be  necessary  the  sword  should  dispute  right,  and  the  longest  decide  it. 

In  the  matters  of  religion,  which  is  every  man's  business,  and  whose  sphere  as  it  is  higher  must  he  proportionably 
wider  and  more  comprehensive,  I  hope  it  is  your  lordship's  constant  care  to  add  unto  clearness  and  rectitude  of  thought, 
the  pleasantness  of  taste;  and  that  you  apprehend  it  to  consist,  not  more  in  a  scheme  of  notions,  than  of  vital  princi- 
ples; and  that  j^our  love  to  it  proceeds  from  hence,  that  you  relish  it  and  feel  you  live  by  it.  You  are  hereby  fortified 
against  the  reproach  that  attends  it  from  their  contempt  of  it,  who  are  every  day  assaulting  heaven,  and  would  have 
the  war  not  ended,  but  only  transferred  thitherward.  That  which  though  some  vent,  and  others  admire,  as  wit,  even 
paganism  itself  has  condemned  as  foolishness.  Your  lordship  is  in  no  more  danger  to  be  altered  hereby  from  your 
chosen  course,  than  a  man  in  his  health  and  senses,  by  satyrs,  against  eating  and  drinking.  I  reckon  your  lordship 
is  so  taken  up  with  the  great  things  of  religion,  as  to  be  less  taken  with  the  adventitious  things  men  have  thought  fit 
to  affix  to  it.  I  do  not  more  emulate  your  lordship  in  any  thing  than  a  disdain  of  bigotry,  nor  more  honour  any  thing 
I  discern  in  you  than  true  Catholicism.  And  recounting  what  things  and  persons  do  truly  belong  to  a  church,  I  be- 
lieve your  lordship  is  not  professedly  of  a  larger  church,  as  counting  it  too  large  for  you,  but  too  narrow  ;  and  tha* 
you  affect  not  to  be  of  a  self-distinguished  party.  Nor,  besides  the  opportunity  of  avowing  the  just  honour  and  obli- 
gations I  have  to  your  lordship  and  your  noble  consort,  with  my  sincere  concern  for  your  hopeful  and  numerous 
offspring,  did  any  thing  more  invite  this  address  to  your  lordship,  than  the  agreeableness  of  such  your  sentiments,  to 
the  mind  and  spirit  of, 

My  most  honoured  lord, 
Your  lordship's  most  justly  devoted,  and 

most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HOWE. 


PSALM  XXIX.  1. 


THE  LORD  WILL  BLESS  HIS  PEOPLE  WITH  PEACE. 


You  so  generally  know  the  occasion  of  this  our  solemn 
assembly  at  this  time,  that  none  can  be  in  doubt  concern- 
iog  ihe  suitableness  of  this  portion  of  Scripture,  for  our 
present  consideration.  Our  business  is  to  celebrate  the 
Divine  goodness,  in  preserving  our  king  abroad,  and  re- 
storing hiin  home  in  safety,  after  he  had  been  the  happy 
instrument  of  bringing  about  that  peace,  which  puts  a  pe- 
riod to  a  long  continued,  wasting,  and  dubious  war;  under 
which  we,  and  all  Europe,  have  groaned  these  divers  years. 
And  if  we  find  the  favourable  workings  of  Providence  to 
concur  and  fall  in  with  a  divine  word,  pointing  them  to 
God's  own  people;  as  this  for  instance.  The  Lord  will  bless 


his  people  with  peace  ;  i.e.  he  will  vouchsafe  this  hlessiiig 
to  his  own  people  in  the  fittest  season,  as  it  must  be  under, 
stood;  this  adds  so  much  the  more  grateful  and  pleasant 
relish  to  the  mercy  we  are  this  day  to  acknowledge.  It 
cannot  but  do  so  with  right  minds,  unto  which  nothing  is 
more  agreeable  than  to  desire  and  covet  such  favour,  as 
God  shows  to  his  own  people  ;  and  to  be  made  glad  with 
his  inheritance,  (Ps.  cvi.  4,  5.)  from  an  apprehension  that 
there  must  be  somewhat  very  peculiar  in  such  mercy,  as 
God  vouchsafes  to  his  own,  to  a  people  peculiar  and  select, 
severed  and  set  apart  for  himself  from  the  rest  of  men 
'Tis  true  indeed    that   peace,   abstractly   considered,    is 
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neither  the  appropriate  nor  the  constant  privilege  of  such 
a  people ;  they  neither  alone  enjoy  it,  nor  at  all  times,  when 
it  is  brought  about,  even  for  them,  they  have  other  parta- 
kers :  but  yet,  such  favours  of  Providence  as  are  of  larger 
extent,  and  reach  to  many  besides  God's  own  people,  have 
a  more  peculiar,  benign  aspect  upon  them  ;  and  are  attend- 
ed, with  reference  to  them;  with  such  consequences,  as 
•wherein  others,  without  being  made  of  this  people  of  his, 
are  not  sharers  with  them.  Some  intimation  there  is  of 
this  in  this  psalm,  which  the  title  speaks,  a  Psalm  of  Da- 
vid ;  and  which  some  think  to  refer  unto  the  wars  mana- 
ged by  him  in  his  time  with  the  Moabites,  signified  by  the 
wilderness  of  Kadesh  ;  and  the  Syrians,  signified  by  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  prophetic 
style,  as  if,  by  the  terrible  and  amazing  appearances  of 
God's  power  against  them,  they  were  thunderstruck,  like 
the  trees  of  a  forest,  or  as  the  hihds  that  are  wont  to  inha- 
bit amongst  them.  And  so  it  is  concluded,  and  shut  up 
with  this  epiphonema  in  the  end  of  the  psalm  ;  The  Lord 
will  give  strength  to  his  people,  the  Lord  will  bless  his 
people  with  peace,  i.  e.  he  is  in  war  their  strength,  and 
their  felicity  in  peace  ;  in  w^ar,  he  is  the  author  of  all  that 
power  wherewith  they  are  enabled  to  oppose  and  overcome 
potent  enemies  ;  and  in  peace,  he  is  their  truly  felicitating 
good,  and  makes  them  by  his  own  vouchsafed  presence  a 
truly  blessed  people. 

It  is  the  latter  of  these,  peace,  unto  which  the  present 
occasion  confines  us.  And  concerning  that,  we  might  in  the 

I.  Place,  note  from  the  text, that  wheresoever  it  is  brought 
about,  God  is  the  author  of  it,  "  God  will  bless  his  people 
with  peace."  That  title  which  the  Scripture  gives  him,  the 
God  of  peace,  with  the  many  expressions  of  like  import, 
wherewith  it  abounds,  can  leave  them  in  no  doubt,  con- 
cerning the  Divine  influence  and  agency  in  bringing  about 
the  grateful  intervals  of  peace,  after  desolating  bloody  wars, 
who  have  any  reverence  for  the  Sacred  Oracles.  And  in- 
deed, to  insist  upon  such  a  subject  as  this,  in  a  case  so 
plain,  so  acknowledged  amongst  men  that  believe  the  Bi- 
ble, w^ere  to  reproach  the  auditory,  as  if  it  were  made  up 
of  sceptics  and  atheists,  or  of  them  that  did  not  believe  this 
world  was  made  by  God,  or  that  it  was  made  by  him  only 
by  some  casual  stroke  and  without  design;  that  he  cared 
not  for  his  reasonable,  intelligent  creatures,  when  he  had 
made  them,  what  became  of  them,  nor  did  at  all  concern 
himself  in  their  most  considerable  concernment.  I  shall 
not  therefore  insist  upon  this,  which  seems  rather  slid  in, 
and  supposed  in  the  text,  or  taken  for  granted  ;  for  among 
a  people  in  visible  relation  and  subjection  to  God,  it  had 
been  as  great  an  incongruity  industriously  to  assert  and 
prove  such  a  thing,  as  it  would  be,  by  an  elaborate  dis- 
course to  prove  that  there  is  a  sun  in  the  firmament  unto 
men  that  continually  partake  and  enjoy  his  light  and  influ- 
ences; and  to  whose  sense,  the  vicissitudes  and  distinc- 
tions of  day  and  night  by  his  presence  and  absence  are 
brought  under  constant  notice  every  twenty-four  hours.  I 
shall  therefore,  I  say,  pass  on  to  what  appears  more  direct- 
ly to  be  the  design  of  the  text,  and  that  seems  to  be  two- 
fold :  first,  to  represent  to  us  in  general  the  great  blessing  of 
peace,  wherein,  when  God  sees  it  fit,  he  is  pleased  to  make 
his  own  people  partakers  with  others;  secondly,  because  it 
is  not  without  design  that  it  is  said,  he  will  bless  his  people 
with  peace,  unto  whom  'tis  plain,  this  alone  is  not  an  ap- 
propriate privilege  ;  it  seems  further  designed  to  intimate, 
and  couch  in  the  concurrence  and  concomitancy  of  such 
things,  as,  superadded  to  peace,  will  make  it  a  complete 
blessing.  "  The  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  peace." 
He  will  give  them  peace  so  and  upon  such  terms,  and  with 
such  concomitants  and  consequences,  that  to  them  it  shall 
prove  a  real  and  a  full  blessing.  These  two  things,  there- 
fore, I  intend  to  insist  upon — 1.  To  show  you  how  valua- 
ble a  good  and  (in  the  large  and  common  sense)  a  blessing 
peace  is,  as  it  stands  in  opposition  to  bloody  and  desolat- 
ing wars.  And  then — 2. 1  shall  show  you,  what  additions 
and  concomitants  are  necessary  to  make  it  a  complete 
blessing,  such  as  maybe  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  God's 
own  people,  and  so  make  use  of  the  whole. 

1.  I  shall  show  you  briefly,  how  valuable  a  good  peace 
is  in  itself,  as  it  stands  opposed  unto  bloody  and  destructive 
wars.  And  this  will  best  be  seen,  by  stating  and  viewing 
it  in  that  opposition,  and  by  representing  to  you  somewhat 


of  the  horror  of  war ;  which  we  may  do,  by  viewing  it  m 
its  causes,  in  itself,  and  in  its  dismal  consequences,  where- 
with it  is  wont  to  be  attended.  Consider  it  in  its  causes, 
and  they  are  principally  these  two,  the  wickedness  of  men, 
and  the  just  vengeance  of  God  thereupon.  These  two 
concurring,  and  falling  in  together,  must  be  understood  to 
be  the  causes  of  so  great  a  calamity  among  men  in  this 
world;  and  I  shall  only  consider  these  two  in  their  com- 
plication, and  not  speak  to  them  distinctly  and  separately. 
Very  plain  it  is,  that  war  is  a  mark  of  the  apostacy,  and 
stigmatizes  man  as  fallen  from  God,  in  a  degenerate  revolt- 
ed state  ;  it  is  the  horrid  issue  of  men's  having  forsaken 
God,  and  of  their  being  abandoned  by  him  to  the  hurry  ot 
their  own  furious  lusts  and  passions;  the  natural  and  the 
penal  efl^ect  of  their  having  severed  themselves  and  broke 
loose  from  the  Divine  government.  From  whence  are 
wars?  Are  they  not  from  your  lusts'?  Jam.  iv.  1. — God 
most  justly  punishes  men's  injustice,  not  by  infusing  ma- 
lignity, which  he  needs  not,  into  their  minds  and  natures; 
and  which  it  is  impossible  he  can  be  the  author  of,  whose 
very  nature  itself  is  goodness,  and  purity,  and  love;  but 
having  forsaken  him,  rebelled  against  him,  disclaimed  him 
as  their  Ruler,  refused  any  longer  to  be  subject  to  him,  they 
are  forsaken  of  him,  and  left  to  take  vengeance  for  it  on 
one  another;  of  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  instance, 
than  that  when  controversies  do  arise  between  men  and 
men,  between  nation  and  nation,  kingdom  and  kingdom, 
one  people  and  another,  it  is  presently  to  be  decided  by  a 
bloody  sAvord.  This  speaks  a  monstrous  degeneracy  in 
the  intellectual  world,  and  from  the  original  rectitude  that 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  man,  which  in  his  primitive  state 
did  stand  in  a  temperament  of  reason  and  love.  That  there 
should  be  diflferences  about  mcnm  and  tuuni  in  a  creature 
of  that  constitution  is  itself  a  horrid  thing ;  but  then  that 
such  differences  are  to  be  determined  only  by  violence, 
that  presently  they  must  hereupon  run  into  war !  Good 
God!  what  an  indication  is  this,  that  reason,  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, and  love,  are  fled  from  this  earth  !  And  it  speaks  re- 
bellion against  God  in  the  highest  kind,  'tis  a  subversion 
of  the  most  fundamental  law  of  his  kingdom  over  the  in- 
telligent world  ;  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  mind,  with  all 
thy  might,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

'Tisimpossible'there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  war 
in  the  world,  but  by  the  violation  of  this  most  fundamental 
divine  law,  the  principal  and  most  important  thing  that 
this  government  does  as  it  were  consist  in  over  reasonable 
creatures,  their  loving  him  above  all,  and  one  another  as 
themselves.  This  law  observed  must  make  this  earth  an- 
other heaven  ;  this  law  violated  and  broken,  makes  it  an- 
other hell.  Men  being  fallen  from  God,  and  having  lost 
their  acquaintance  with  him,  and  all  relish  of  divine  things, 
think  to  repair  their  loss  out  of  this  sensible  world,  whereof 
no  man  thinks  he  hath  enough;  desire  of  more  blinds  their 
eyes,  that  they  cannot  judge  of  right  and  wrong.  Hence 
every  man's  cause  is  right  in  his  own  eyes  ;  appetite  is  the 
only  measure  they  judge  by,  and  power  (whatsoever  of  it 
any  one  can  grasp)  the  instrument  by  which  they  execute 
their  perverse  judgment.  A  dismal  spectacle  and  subject 
of  contemplation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  purer  and  more 
peaceful  regions  !  To  behold  a  divine  offspring,  the  sons 
of  God,  now  transformed  into  sons  of  the  earth,  and  tearing 
in  pieces  one  another,  for  what  some  possess  and  others 
covet !  Yea,  and  to  a  calm  uninterested  spectator  on  our 
own  globe,  this  can  be  no  grateful  prospect,  to  view  the 
history  of  all  times,  and  nations,  and  take  notice  how  full 
it  is  of  such  tragedy  :  countries  from  age  to  age  made  Acel- 
damas,  fields  of  blood,  on  this  account  of  extending  or 
confining  empire  and  dominion  ;  of  invading  another's  or 
defending  one's  own :  but  hereupon  it  is  not  strange  when 
a  world  of  intelligent,  reasonable  creatures  are  thus  gone 
off  from  God,  and  in  rebellion  against  him  in  the  most 
fundamental  part  of  his  government,  that  he  sufl^ers  them 
to  be  the  executioners  of  his  just  wrath  upon  one  another. 
And  if  we  thus  look  upon  war,  first,  in  this  its  complicated 
causes,  it  is  the  opprobrium,  the  reproach  of  human  nature, 
of  intelligent  reasonable  creatures.  But  next  look  upon  it 
in  itself,  and  what  is  it  but  the  destruction  of  human  lives, 
of  creatures  made  after  the  image  of  God  1  of  whom  he 
has  so  high  a  value,  and  whose  lives,  even  for  that  very 
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reason,  he  is  pleased  to  fence  and  secure  h}-  a  severe  law  ; 
Whoever  sheds  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed  ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.  But  h(;re  is 
a  formed  design  of  destroying  human  lives  by  multitudes, 
lives  of  creatures  bearing  the  image  of  God.  And  by  how 
much  the  more  necessary  this  is  in  many  cases,  so  much 
the  more  grievous  and  calamitous  a  thing  it  is,  that  when 
to  cut  off  and  destroy  by  multitudes  so  precious  things  as 
human  lives  is  tragical  and  horrid,  not  to  do  it  is  so  mtich 
worse !  Yea,  that  war  itself  is  become  an  art,  and  that  the 
valour  and  skill  which  belong  to  it  are  laudable  excellen- 
cies, is  all  aggravation  of  the  sadness  of  this  case. 

And  if  v/e  do  consider  the  consequences  and  effects 
which  do  ensue  upon  such  war,  how  full  of  horror  and 
frightfulness  are  they!  and  those  most  of  all,  that  are  least 
of  all  thought  on,  and  that  lie  most  out  of  view ;  for  besides 
that  property  is  gone,  and  no  man  knows  what  to  call  his 
own,  laws  lose  their  force,  magistrates  their  authority  and 
reverence,  civil  government  is  disobeyed  and  despised,  com- 
mon order  is  violated  and  turned  into  confusion,  families 
torn  in  pieces,  countries  laid  waste  and  desolaie,  towns 
and  cities  sacked,  ravaged,  and  made  ruinous  heaps;  be- 
sides all  this  (I  say)  the  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion are  neglected  and  profaned,  its  holy  solemnities  inter- 
rupted, worshipping  assemblies  are  broken  up.  Men  have 
little  opportunity  left  them  to  mind  their  great  concerns 
with  God,  and  for  another  world  ;  care  for  immortal  souls, 
when  it  is  most  necessary,  is  thrown  out  of  doors,  and  rea- 
sonable creatures,  that  should  be  employed  in  adoring  and 
worshipping  their  great  Creator,  the  God  of  their  lives,  are 
employed  in  designmg  the  mutual  destruction  of  one  ano- 
ther's lives  ;  and  it  may  be  that  is  least  considered  which 
carries  the  most  of  horror  in  it,  that  multitudes  are  hurried 
down  to  perdition,  neither  dreaded  by  themselves,  nor  ap- 
prehended by  the  destroyer;  souls  are  passing  in  shoals 
into  eternity,  the)^  not  considering  it  who  are  sent,  nor  they 
that  sent  them !  And  what  sport  does  this  make  for  devils, 
those  envious  apostate  spirits,  that  first  drew  men  into  a 
like  apostacy  ;  that  when  God  had  given  this  earth  to  the 
children  of  men,  assigning  to  themselves  a  worse  abode 
amidst  infernal  darkness  and  flames,  they  should  be  tear- 
ing one  another  in  pieces  about  this  their  portion  under 
the  sun,  making  God's  bounty  to  them  the  occasion  of  their 
doing  all  manner  of  violence  to  one  another!  That  the 
prince  of  the  apostacy,  the  usurping  God  of  this  world, 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  beholding  man,  sometime 
by  divine  grant  the  lord  of  it,  now  its  slave  and  his  captive 
by  it!  Led  by  him  at  his  will  into  whatsoever  is  most  re- 
pugnant to  the  will  and  the  very  nature  of  his  Maker. 
That  whereas  he  was  at  first  made  afier  God's  own  image, 
a  God-like  creature  resembling  his  Maker,  especially  in  spi- 
rituality and  love;  he  now  more  resembles  in  sensuality 
beasts,  and  in  malignity  devils,  and  both  by  an  inordinate 
love  of  this  world  ;  the  friendship  whereof,  and  a  mind 
carnalized  by  it,  is  enmity  against  God,  Jam.  iv.  4. — Rom. 
viii.  7.)  and  whereof  also,  because  every  man  thinks  his 
own  share  too  little,  he  becomes  any  one's  enemy  that  ha!h 
more  of  it  than  himself 

And  thus  have  devils  the  pleasure  of  beholdinsf  men,  by 
this  very  gift  and  e.^cnrev^ion  of  God's  love  nnd  kindness 
to  them  transformed  into  enmity, anl  hatred  of  him-^df,  and 
one  another;  forsaken  of  him,  and  dc'^troying  each  other, 
and  hastening  once  more  into  their  horrid  society,  that  as 
they  were  accomplices  with  them  in  their  first  rebellion, 
they  mav  be  partalcers  and  a-^^ociates  with  them  in  wo 
and  torment.  The  most  dismal  part  of  the  storv,  i-^  that 
which  lies  most  out  of  sight.  Now  let  all  this  be  con- 
sidered and  put  together,  and  surely  peace  is  a  valuable 
thing,  it  speaks  man  in  some  degree  returned  to  himself, 
and  in  a  right  mind,  when  he  can  agree  and  be  content  to 
let  another  live  quiet  and  unmolested  by  him,  one  man 
another  man,  and  one  nation  another  nation.  Thus  far 
does  peace  appear  a  blessing  apart  and  by  itself  a  valuable 
good,  and  according  to  the  common  notion  and  estima'e, 
it  maybe  called  a  blessing  wherewith  God  blesses  his  people 
in  common  with  others.     But  we  are  further  to  consider, 

2.  What  things  are  requisite  to  make  this  a  real  and  a 
complete  blessing,  capable  of  being  appropriated  unto 
God's  own  peculiar  people;  which  seems  also  to  be  in- 
iend<»d  here.     The  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  peace. 


In  speaking  to  this  I  shall  do  these  two  things.  I.  Men- 
tion the  requisites  themselves — 1.  Show  their  requisiteness, 
or  show  what  is  requisite  to  make  eternal  peace  a  real  and 
peculiar  blessing.  And  then  show  you  upon  what  account 
the  addition  and  concomitancy  of  such  things  are  requisite. 
L  I  shall  show  you  the  things  that  are  requisite. 

1.  Such  peace,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of,  is 
then  truly  a  blessing,  when  there  is,  in  conjunction  with  it, 
a  very  copious  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  in  such  a 
concomitancy,  peace  will  make  a  people  a  blessed  people. 
When,  after  such  a  calamitous  dispensation  was  over  and 
at  an  end,  as  we  read  of  Ezek.  xxxix.  wherein,  ver.  23. 
God  is  said  to  hide  his  face,  and  many  of  his  people  were 
carried  into  captivity,  and  many  fell  by  the  sword ;  it 
comes  at  length  to  this,  he  will  no  more  hide  his  face,  or 
cover  it  with  so  ireful  and  gloomy  aspects  and  appear- 
ances that  it  cannot  be  comfortably  beheld.  'Tis  for  this 
very  reason,  because  he  pours  forth  his  Spirit  upon  the 
whole  house  of  Israel,  as  it  is  in  ver.  29.  of  that  chapter. 
Pouring  forth  signifies  a  copious  communication;  and  if 
the  Spirit  of  God  be  copiously  communicated,  the  best  of 
blessings  are  in  great  abundance  contained  in  it,  which 
will  infer,  or  countervail  whatsoever  is  valuable  or  needful 
besides,  to  make  the  state  of  such  a  people  a  blessed  state. 

2.  It  will  be  so,  when  the  Gospel  of  peace  has  its  free 
course,  and  a  large  spread  in  the  world.  When,  in  con- 
junction with  beating  of  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  the  law  goes  forth  of  Zion,  and 
the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem ;  and  nations  shall 
say.  Come  let  us  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  he 
will  teach  us  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  statutes; 
as  in  that  of  Micah,  iv.  2,  3.     And, 

3.  When,  according  to  the  dictate  of  Divine  wisdom, 
kings  do  reign  (as  Prov.  viii.  15.)  and  princes  decree  jus- 
tice; when  God's  people  have  judges,  as  at  the  first,  coun- 
sellors as  at  the  beginning,  Isa.  i.  26.  able  men,  men  of 
truth,  fearing  God  and  hating  covetousness,  Exod.  xviii.  2L 
When  he  is  pleased  to  set  kings  on  the  throne,  that  scatter 
the  wicked  with  their  eyes,  and  so  to  establish  the  throne 
in  righteousness;  when  there  is  a  design,  driven  by  those 
that  ttear  the  civil  sword,  the  sword  of  justice,  to  be  a  terror 
to  evil-doers,  but  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well ;  so  as  it  may 
be  said  upon  this  account,  they  are  the  ministers  of  God 
for  good,  whom  he  has  been  pleased  to  set  in  such  stations. 

4.  When  God  gives  pastors  after  his  own  heart  that  are 
able,  and  do  make  it  their  business,  to  feed  his  people  with 
knowledge  and  understanding.  When  he  inspirits  such  to 
cry  mightily,  to  warn  men  off  from  sin,  when  watchmen, 
set  over  his  people,  are  faithful  in  the  business  of  their 
station,  at  once  both  to  save  their  people  and  themselves, 
from  having  their  blood  required  at  the  hands  of  either;  this 
will  make  a  peaceful  state,  a  happy  state ;  it  will  contribute 
a  greal  deal  towards  it.    And  again  when  hereupon,  in  the 

5.  Place,  wickedness  languishes,  the  lusis  of  men  droop 
and  wither.  There  is  some  visible  restraint,  if  there  be  not 
a  universal  mortification  of  such  fruits  of  the  flesh,  as 
those  that  are  spoken  of  Gal.  v.  19.  Adultery,  fornication, 
uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  jdolatrv,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  emulation,  wrath,  strife, sedition,  heiesies, envy- 
ing*;, murders,  drunkenness,  revellinsrs.  and  such  like,  that 
are  incon^^isteni  witli  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  as  it  after  follows.  This  does  much  to  the 
making  a  peaceful  state  of  things  a  blessed  state  ;  it  takes 
away  much  of  the  occasion  of  further  controversy  between 
God  ami  stich  a  people.     But, 

6.  When  there  is  a  very  great  diffusion  of  a  holy  new 
nature,  which  cirries  the  matter  higher,  and  is  a  great  ad- 
dition, thousjh  in  certain  conjunction  with  the  former;  as 
it  is  when  the  lusts  and  works  of  the  flesh  do  cease  to  be 
reisning  and  rampant  among  them  who  live  under  the 
Gospel,  through  the  victoriousand  more  powerful  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  grace  breathing  in  it.  For  then  by  the 
influence  of  the  same  Spirit,  not  only  such  vicious  inclina- 
tions are  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  certainly  withstand  a 
people's  felicity ;  but  such  positive  principles  are  implanted, 
as  tend  to  promote  it.  Yet  since  this  conjunction  is  not 
constant,  but  such  insolences  of  wickedness,  as  more  direct- 
Iv  tend  to  make  a  people  miserable,  may  be  repressed  by 
inferior  causes.  I  therefore  more  expressly  add,  that  then 
peace  may  be  reckoned  a  certain  and  a  full  blessing,  when 
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with  it  we  behold  a  divine  offspring  continually  rising  up, 
of  men  appearing  to  be  born  of  God,  and  to  have  received 
a  God-like  nature,  apt  to  do  good,  and  become  blessings  to 
the  world.  When  there  is  a  rising  generation  of  such, 
not  proselyted  to  this  or  that  party,  but  to  real  substantial 
godliness  and  Christianity.  When  multitudes  are  thus 
turned  unto  the  Lord,  when  there  are  numerous  conver- 
sions, a  new  creation  is  springing  up  in  visible  and  multi- 
plied instances,  so  as  that  holiness  comes  to  be  both  an 
extensive  and  illustrious  thing.  When  multitudes  come 
to  give  reputation  to  serious  religion,  when  it  is  no  longer 
a  reproach  to  be  a  visible  fearer  of  God,  because  generally 
men  are  so.  When  it  is  looked  upon  as  no  fashionable 
thing  to  be  a  despiser  of  God  and  heaven,  and  to  breathe  out 
contempt  of  the  Divine  power,  that  gave  us  breath.    And, 

7.  When,  hereupon,  the  divine  government  obtains  and 
takes  place  in  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men,  when  his 
authority  is  owned  with  reverential  submission.  Then  God 
does  bless  a  people,  when  his  fear  spreads  far  and  near; 
God  shall  bless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear 
him;  as  in  that  Ps.  Ixvii.  the  latter  end.     And  again, 

8.  When  there  is  a  manifest  power  and  prevalency  of 
divine  love  amongst  men,  that  bear  the  same  name  of 
Christians,  when  that  peace  of  God  rules  in  their  hearts, 
unto  which  they  are  all  called  in  one  body.  When  they 
observedly  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  when  they  have  peace  one  towards  another  so  as 
that  it  may  be  seen  that  they  are  all  the  sons  of  peace,  the 
children  of  the  same  Father  who  has  conveyed  it  into  them, 
as  part  of  that  divine  nature  which  he  communicates  to  the 
regenerate  seed  ;  when  there  is  a  natural  propensity  to  one 
another,  that  they  can  no  more  violate  and  tear  that  vital 
bond  of  love  and  peace  that  is  among  them  than  they  can 
endure  to  tear  their  own  flesh,  or  pluck  out  their  own  eyes. 
When  peace  among  Christians  appears  to  be  a  connatural 
thing,  not  the  product  of  conveniency  and  prudential  con- 
siderations only,  but  a  nature  which  none  can  more  endure 
to  counteract  than  to  offer  violence  to  themselves;  a  thing 
which  nature  admits  not,  whose  laws  never  allow  it  to  act 
against  itself.     And, 

Lastly,  When,  upon  all  this,  God  appears  to  be  recon- 
ciled unto  such  a  people  ;  for  in  his  favour  is  life.  When 
all  these  things  do  concur,  as  so  many  indications  of  his 
being  at  peace  with  them,  i.  e.  that  he  has  entirely  forgiven 
them  all  former  offences;  that  their  sins  and  iniquities  he 
remembers  no  more  ;  and  these  concur  with  such  things 
as  partly  make,  and  partly  argue  them,  the  objects  of  his 
delight,  thai  he  has  written  his  law  in  their  hearts,  he  has 
put  his  Spirit  into  them,  he  has  made  them  a  company  of 
God-like  creatures  like  himself,  whose  very  nature  is  love ; 
they  are  his  living  resemblances  in  that  very  respect,  ex- 
pressing herein  his  virtues,  who  has  called  them  out  of 
darkness  into  his  own  glorious  and  marvellous  light. 
Hereupon  such  a  people  may  reckon  themselves  secure  of 
God's  own  presence,  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  his 
glory  ceases  to  hover,  becomes  with  them  a  fixed  thing, 
settles  its  station,  as  not  about  to  discontinue  or  remove : 
their  land  may  now  be  called,  The  land  of  Emmanuel,  and 
bears  the  inscription,  God  with  us.  The  tabernacle  of  God 
is  with  them,  and  he  is  resolved  to  dwell  with  them,  and 
be  their  God,  and  avow  them  before  all  the  world  for  his 
peculiar  people.  After  the  many  things  that  do  concur 
together,  in  an  inferior  kind,  as  the  concomitants  of  a  merely 
external  peace,  as  that  their  sons  grow  up  as  plants,  their 
daughters  as  so  many  polished  corner-.stones,  that  join 
together  the  walls  of  a  palace,  that  their  garners  be  full, 
theiv  sheep  numerous,  their  oxen  strong,  and  that  there  be 
no  complaining  in  their  streets  ;  after  all  these  things,  it  is 
subjoined.  Yea,  happy  is  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord. 
All  the  fore-mentioned  things  alone,  will  never  make  abless- 
ing  worthy  of  a  people  peculiar  to  God.  But  when  it  can 
be  said  that  the  Lord  is  their  God,  they  are  a  happy  people 
indeed,  Ps.  cxliv.  12,  15.  Such  as  these  are  the  things  re- 
quisite to  make  peace  a  complete  blessing.    But  now  we  are, 

2.  To  show  you  the  requisiteness  of  the  concurrence  and 
concomitancy  of  such  things,  to  the  mentioned  purpose  ; 
or  how  it  may  appear,  that  such  things  as  these  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  this  blessing,  or  to  make  it  a  truly  valua- 
ble or  a  special  ble.ssing.  In  order  hereto  note, 
a  Veil.  Patercul. 


1.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  special  blessing,  very 
distinguishable  from  such  blessings  as  are  merely  common 
We  read  of  one  Jabez,  1  Chron.  iv.  9,  10.  said  to  be  more 
honourable  than  his  brethren;  andsomewhat  very  remark- 
able (as  we  are  to  reckon,  when  to  the  Divine  wisdom  it 
was  thought  fit  to  be  inserted  amidst  a  genealogical  dis- 
course) is  further  said  of  him,i!i.^.  that  he  called  to  the  God 
of  Israel,  saying,  O  that  thou  wouldst  bless  me  indeed, 
&c.  and  'tis  added,  God  granted  what  he  requested.  It 
seems,  besides  what  goes  under  the  common  notion  of 
blessing,  he  reckoned  there  was  somewhat  more  peculiar 
which  he  calls  blessing  indeed.  There  is  a  known  He- 
braism in  that  expression,  what  we  read,  ble.ss  me  indeed, 
is,  bless  me  in  blessing  me  ;  q.  d.  let  me  have  a  blessing 
within  a  blessing ;  let  me  have  that  blessing  whereof  the 
other  is  but  a  cortex,  the  outside ;  let  me  have  that  bless- 
ing that  is  wrapt  up  and  enclosed  in  the  external  blessing. 
And  because  it  is  said.  And  God  granted  his  request,  we 
have  reason  to  understand  it  was  somewhat  very  peculiar 
that  God  vouch,safed  unto  him;  and  that  account  which 
some  give  us,  has  a  look  that  way,  that  God  vouchsafed 
him  somewhat  more  extraordinary  in  the  kind  of  mental 
and  intellectual  endowments :  for  we  are  otherwise  in- 
formed, that  this  Jabez  became  a  noted  doctor  among  the 
Jews,  and  that  the  city,  called  after  his  name,  was  there- 
upon afterwards  the  residence  of  such  as  were  most  learned 
in  their  laws,  Vatabl.  apud  Critic.  That  is  to  be  blessed 
indeed,  to  have  these  things  conferred,  that  do  reach  the 
mind  and  affect  the  inner  man;  to  be  blessed  with  spiritual 
blessings  from  the  heavenly  places,  as  in  that  Eph.  i.  3. 
There  is  a  spiritual  sort  of  blessing,  that  may  be  enclosed 
in  the  external  blessing;  and  particularly  in  this  of  peace, 
which  while  it  is  common  to  the  people  of  God  with  other 
men,  is  itself  not  common. 

2.  I  further  note,  that  the  things  I  have  mentioned  to 
you,  they  are  of  that  special  kind,  they  are  either  immedi- 
ate spiritual  blessings,  or  subservient  to  such  ;  whereupon 
now  we  may,  from  several  considerations,  evince  to  you, 
that  without  them  such  an  external  good,  as  this  of  peace, 
is  not  a  complete  blessing. 

1.  It  is  no  argument  of  God's  special  favour.  The  best 
and  most  valuable  blessings  are  from  the  'EvSoKia  B£X>j/;arof, 
tJie  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  Eph.  i.  3,  4,  5.  Other  men 
may  enjoy  external  benefits,  may  both  prosper  in  war  and 
flourish  in  peace,  as  well  and  often  more  than  God's  own 
people.  You  read  of  a  time,  wherein  the  whole  earth  is 
said  to  be  at  rest  and  quiet,  Isa.  xiv.  7.  Therefore  mere 
peace  is  no  mark  of  special  divine  favour,  and  so  is  not, 
abstractly  considered,  a  complete  blessing,  not  a  self-desi- 
rable thing. 

2.  Men  are  not  made  by  it  the  better  men.  They  may 
enjoy  peace,  and  being  carnal-minded  men  before,  may 
still  continue  so,  as  great  strangers  to  God  as  they  were,  as 
vain  and  sensual,  as  profligate  and  licentious,  as  useless  in 
the  world, asmischievous, every  way  as  ill  men  as  ever.  And, 

3.  They  may,  by  mere  external  peace,  become  so  much 
the  worse  men.  That  may  be  an  occasion  to  them  of  their 
growing  worse  and  worse,  the  prosperity  of  fools  {i.  e.  of 
wicked  men)  slays  and  destroys  them,  iProv.  i.  32.  'Tis 
an  observation  that  runs  through  the  course  of  time,  that 
as  wars  at  length  beget  an  enforced  peace,  so  peace  infers 
free  trade  and  commerce,  and  that  plenty,  and  that  pride 
and  wantonness ;  so  these  run  us  back  in  an  easy  but 
unhappy  circle,  to  be  as  we  were,  in  war  again.  And  if 
that  prove  not  the  present  or  the  speedy  consequent,  that 
ensues  which  is  worse  than  w-ar ;  unless  God  vouchsafe 
that  other  sort  of  blessing,  which  will  influence  and  better 
men's  minds.  Vice  springs  up  in  the  more  fattened  soil, 
men's  lusts  will  soon  prove  more  oppressive  tyrants  than 
they  can  have  freed  themselves  from,  by  the  justest  and 
most  prosperous  war  ;  and  will  subdue  them  to  a  far  viler 
and  more  ignoble  servitude.  An  ingenious  w^riter  of  those 
affairs  observes,  that  the  former  Scipio*  opened  the  way  to 
the  Roman  power,  the  latter  to  their  luxury;  their  virtue 
languished,  and  they  were  conquered  by  their  own  vices, 
who  before  could  conquer  the  world. t  That  noted  moral- 
ist says,  Injirmi  est  animi  non  posse  pati  diritias,  'tis  a 
ireak  viind  that  cannot  bear  a  pi'ospcrovs  condition;  but 
where  are  there  minds  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  if  they  be 
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not  blest  from  abore  with  somewhat  better  than  that  pros- 
perity itself  1 

4.  Men  may,  notwithstanding  mere  external  peace,  be 
as  miserable  in  this  and  in  the  other  world,  as  if  ihey  had 
never  known  it ;  and  much  more,  if  by  it  they  have  been 
the  more  wicked.  1  beseech  you  consider,  are  they  a 
blessed  people,  or  is  that  a  blessed  man,  between  whom  and 
eternal  misery  there  is  but  a  breath  1  He  may  but  breathe 
another  breath,  and  be  in  the  midst  of  flames;  is  he  happy 
this  moment,  that  may  be  as  miserable  as  any  devil  the 
next"?  Those  ihm^s  can  only  be  complete  blessings  to 
any,  that  are  inseparable  ones,  and  that  will  make  them  for 
ever  blessed.  For  me  to  have  but  such  a  blessing  as  does 
not  make  me  blessed ;  what  an  unblest  blessing  is  this !  A 
philosopher  can  tell  you,  blessedness  cannot  be  a  thing  se- 
parable from  myself;  not  a  ^(opirui'  n,  Arist.  It  can  much 
less  be  such  a  thing  as  may  leave  me  miserable  to  all  eter- 
nity, least  of  all  what  may  make  me  so,  by  degenerating 
into  a  curse,  as  Malachi  ii.  2.  Therefore  these  are  demon- 
strations, that  mere  external  peace,  without  such  additions 
as  you  have  heard  of,  can  never  be  a  complete  blessmg,  nor 
such  as  can  be  understood  vouchsafed  to  the  people  of 
God  as  their  ultimate  and  consummative  felicity.  It  must 
in  the  mean  time  be  acknowledged,  that  as  a  people  may 
belong  to  God  externally,  more  than  another  people;  and 
may  sometime  be  externally  more  reformed  than  at  other 
times,  so  peace,  with  other  external  good  things,  may  there- 
upon be  afforded  them,  as  less  expressive  marks  of  God's 
favour,  and  approbation  of  their  more  regular  course :  and 
by  the  tenor  of  God's  particular  covenant  with  the  people 
of  Israel,  might  more  certainly  be  expected  so  to  be.  Yet 
this  is  a  state  wherein  it  is  not  reasonable  or  safe  for  any 
finally  to  acquiesce. 

I  therefore  now  come  to  the  promi.sed  use,  which  will 
correspond  to  the  two  general  heads  I  have  been  discours- 
ing of:  First,  to  let  you  see — what  cause  of  thanksgiving 
we  have  in  reference  to  the  former,  the  blessing  of  peace 
abstractly  considered,  and — Secondly,  what  sort  of  suppli- 
cation we  have  in  reference  to  the  latter,  the  additions  that 
are  requisite  to  make  it  a  complete  blessing. 

1.  As  to  the  former.  Since  peace  is  so  valuable  a  thing 
considered  apart,  as  you  have  heard  it  is;  this  points  out 
to  us  the  matter  of  thanksgiving,  for  which  this  day  is  ap- 
pointed, that  God  has  preserved  our  king,  amidst  so  innu- 
merable dangers  abroad ;  that  he  has  brought  him  home 
to  us  in  safely  ;  that  he  has  made  him  the  instrument  of 
that  peace  that  we  find  is  at  length  brought  about,  wherein 
he  is  returned  to  us  a  greater  conqueror  then  if  he  had 
routed  and  destroyed  never  so  potent  armies  of  ourenemies 
iu  the  field.  We  have  reason  to  understand  the  matter  so. 
By  prevailing  in  war,  he  had  only  conquered  by  force ;  by 
prevailing  for  peace,  he  has  conquered  by  wisdom  and 
goodness.  By  prevailing  in  war,  he  had  only  conquered 
the  bodily  power  of  our  enemies,  or  their  baser  part;  by 
prevailing  for  peace,  he  has  conquered  their  minds.  By 
prevailing  in  war,  he  had  brought  about  the  good  only  of 
one  side;  by  prevailing  for  peace,  he  has  brought  about  the 
real  benefit  of  both  sides,  a  far  more  diffusive  blessing. 
By  prevailing  in  war,  he  had  conquered  enemies;  by  pre- 
vailing for  peace,  he  has  conquered  enmity  itself.  By  pre- 
vailing in  war,  he  had  overcome  other  men  ;  but  in  pre- 
vailing for  peace,  considering  his  martial  spirit,  and  his 
high  provocations,  he  has  done  a  far  greater  thing,  he  has 
conquered  himself,  whom  none  ever  conquered  before. 
Besides  what  this  great  blessing  of  peace,  generally  consi- 
dered, contains  in  itself,  we  ought  to  amplify  it  to  our- 
selves ;  being  brought  about  by  such  means,  wherein  we 
have  so  particular  a  concern.  This  ought  to  add  with  us  a 
very  grateful  relish  to  it,  for  it  is  a  glory  to  our  nation  that 
God  has  set  a  prince  on  the  English  throne  that  could  sig- 
nify so  much  to  the  world  ;  the  beams  of  that  glory  God 
hath  cast  on  him,  reflect  and  shine  upon  his  people;  to  be 
made  the  head  among  other  nations,  and  not  the  tail,  God 
hath  in  his  word  taught  us  not  to  count  it  an  inconsider- 
able thing.  And  it  is  our  more  peculiar  glory  that  our 
king  is  renowed,  not  by  throwing  death  and  destruction 
every  where  round  about  him,  but  by  spreading  the  bene- 
fits included  in  peace  through  the  neighbouring  nations; 
and  is  returned  to  us,  leaving  the  re.st  of  Europe  only  to 
'ament  that  they  all   live  not  under  his  government.     I 


pray  God  he  may  meet  with  no  ungrateful  returns,  and 
that  none  may  be  so  ill  minded  as  to  grudge  at  power  so 
lodged  as  to  save  us,  who  were  le.ss  concerned  at  its  bemg 
lodged  where  it  could  only  be  designed  to  destroy  us.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  might  excite  us  to  the  higher  pitches  of 
thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  for  this  ble.ssing  of  the  pre- 
sent peace,  if  we  did  consider — both  what  it  hath  cost,  and 
— whereto  it  is  improvable.  But  the  former  consideration 
I  shall  not  insist  upon,  lest  any  should  make  an  undue 
use  of  it;  and  the  latter  I  leave  to  the  following  head, 
which  we  are  next  to  proceed  to,  viz. 

Secondly,  To  show  what  matter  of  supplication  remains 
to  us,  upon  the  latter  account.  That  is,  with  reference  to 
such  things  as  are  yet  wanting  to  make  this  blessing  of 
peace  a  complete  blessing,  and  without  which  it  cannot  be 
understood  to  be  such ;  but  we  may  be  left  at  last  a  mo.st 
miserable  people,  and  so  much  the  more  miserable,  by  how 
much  the  higher  favours  we  have  to  account  for,  that  not 
being  improved  must  have  been  thrown  away  upon  us. 
The  mercies  included  in  the  peace,  will  be  unimproved 
and  lost,  without  the  mentioned  additions.  Whereof  all 
the  several  heads  that  were  recited  belong  to  one,  viz.  that 
of  spiritual  blessing.  Thai  therefore,  in  the  general,  we 
have  to  pray  for,  that  God  may  be  said  to  bless  us  indeed, 
to  bless  us  in  blessing  us;  r/c.'lhat  he  would  bless  us  with 
spiritual  blessings,  in  the  heavenlies  (r.  e.  in  heavenly 
things  or  from  the  heavenly  places)  in  Christ  Jesus,  as 
Eph.  i.  3.  Let  us,  I  pray  you,  leain  to  distinguish  between 
a  self-desirable  good,  that  in  its  own  nature  is  such,  so  im- 
mutably and  invariably,  that  it  can  never  degenerate,  or 
cease  to  be  such ;  and  what  is  only  such  by  accident,  and 
in  some  circumstances  may  be  much  otherwise.  Spiritual 
good,  that  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  and  which  makes  that 
better,  especially  that  which  accompanies  salvation,.(Heb. 
vi.  9.)  that  runs  into  eternity,  and  goes  with  us  into  the 
other  world,  is  of  the  former  sort.  External  good  is  but 
res  media,  capable  of  being  to  us  sometimes  good  and 
sometimes  evil  as  the  case  may  alter.  Blessings  of  this 
kind  may  become  cur.ses,  Mai",  ii.  2.  I  will  cur.se  your 
blessings,  yea  I  have  cursed  them  already.  A  man's  table 
may  become  his  snare,  and  that  which  was  for  his  welfare, 
a  trap,  Ps.  Ixix.  22.  Merely  external  blessings  are  curses, 
when  they  become  the  fuel  of  lusts,  when  they  animate 
men  unto" contests  against  Heaven,  rebellions  against  the 
Divine  government;  when,  like  Jeshurun,  men  wax  fat 
by  ihem,  and  kick  against  heaven,  Deut.  xxxii.  This  we  are 
always  liable  to  lilispiritual  blessings  intermingle  with  onr 
other  ble.ssings;  and  nothing  .■should  more  convince  the 
world,  that  the  kindest  and  most  benign  part  of  the  divine 
government  lies  in  immediate  influences  on  the  minds  of 
men  ;  and  that  consequently  their  own  felicity  depends 
thereon.  Let  all  things  that  can  be  imagined  concur  in 
the  kind  of  external  good,  and  they  can  never  make  him 
a  happy  man,  that  has  an  ill  mind  :  he  will  always  be  his 
own  hell,  and  carry  that  about  with  him  wheresoever  he 
goes ;  he  will  be  a  constant  spring  and  fountain  of  misery 
to  him.self,  misery  and  he  cannot  be  separated  from  one 
another:  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  saith  my  God ; 
but  he  will  be  always  a  troubled  sea,  whose  waters  cast 
forth  mire  and  dirtj  Isa.  Ivii.  20,  21.  The  philosophy 
of  pagans  would,  have  made  them  ashamed  to  place 
their  felicity  in  any  thing  without,  or  foreign  to  them- 
selves. 

But  we  are  Christians,  and  shall  we  not  much  more  be 
ashamed  to  take  other,  or  even  opposite,  measures  of  bless- 
edness, to  those  which  are  siven  us  by  our  Divine  Master! 
To  be  poor  in  spirit,  upon  just  accounts  mourners,  meek, 
hungry  and  thirsty  after  righteousness,  merciful,  pure  in 
heart,  peace-rnakers,  to  submit  to  be  persecuted  for  right- 
eousness sake,  these  are  his  characters  of  a  blessed  man; 
and  he  places  that  blessedness  itself  in  tongenerous  things, 
Matt.  V.  3,  4,  5,  &c.  Let  us  learn  from  him,  and  collect 
that  nothing  but  wickedness  can  make  us  miserable. 
What  an  overflowing  deluge  have  we  in  view  !  tending  to 
subvert  our  relis-ion  and  our  civil  .Mate  together!  nor  have 
we  another  effectual  remedy  in  view,  but  the  Spirit  of  God, 
if  he  will  vouchsafe  to  pour  it  forth.  The  great  enemy  of 
mankind  is  come  in  upon  us  like  a  flood,  and  only  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  can  lift  up  a  standard  against  him,  Isa. 
lix.  19.     The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  would  be  to  us  as  a  puri- 
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fying  flame,  to  burn  up  our  filtliiness,  and  enkindle  in  us 
that  divine  love,  that  would  make  us  zealousof  good  works. 
And  this  should  be  with  us  the  matter  of  earnest  and  in- 
cessant supplication,  not  with  diffidence,  for  he  will  give 
his  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him,  Luke  xi.  13.  Nor  with 
diminishing  thoughts  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  the 
gifi  ;  take  heed  of  that,  for  that  were  to  be  miserable,  and 
undone  by  a  principle ;  to  be  misled,  by  a  profane  false 
judgment,  into  the  contempt  of  the  most  highly  valuable 
things,  that  are  most  necessary  to  our  true  welfare  ;  and 
which  are  all  contained  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  you  may 
see  by  comparing  iVIatt.  vii.  and  Luke  xi.  with  one  another. 
[n  the  one  place  it  is  said,  he  will  give  good  things  to 
them  ihat  ask  him,  in  the  other  place  it  is  said,  his  Spirit ; 
implying,  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  involves  in  it  all  good 
things.  And  certamly  nothing  can  be  good  to  any  man, 
till  he  hath  that  Spirit,  that  makes  him  good ;  and  we  are 
greatly  concerned  to  supplicate  mightily  for  the  effusion  of 
that  blessed  Spirit,  for  these  two  purposes  especially.  First, 
that  there  inay  be  a  larger  ditfu-sion  amongst  us  of  vital  re- 
ligion, whereby  we  shall  be  at  peace  with  God.  Secondly, 
that  Christian  love  may  more  abound,  whereby  Chrfstians 
may  be  composed  to  mutual  peace,  and  more  disposed  to 
mutual  communion  with  one  another. 

1.  That  there  may  be  a  larger  diffusion  of  vital  religion. 
Wherein  stands  indeed  their  being  at  peace  with  God,  when 
there  is  a  mutual  amplexus  between  him  and  them,  mind 
touching  mind,  and  spirit  spirit ;  when  he  does,  by  his  Spirit, 
embrace  the  spirits  of  men,  and  infuse  light  and  life  into 
-hem,  and  adapt  and  suit  them  for  his  communion.  To 
this  purpose,  we  have  great  cause  to  beg  and  supplicate 
earnestly,  for  a  greater  pouring  forth  of  his  Spirit,  that  this 
living  religion  may  spread  amongst  us;  for  we  appear  to 
be  under  a  doom,  while  it  does  not  so,  that  seeing  we 
should  see,  and  not  peiceive,  &c.  Isa.  vi.  O  the  fearful 
guilt  incurred,  one  Lord's  day  after  another !  When  great 
issemblies  meet  together,  multitudes  are  besought  and 
supplicated  that  they  would  be  reconciled  to  God,  but  too 
few  listen  ;  peace  with  God  seems  not  a  valuable  thing  with 
us,  his  favour,  in  which  is  life,  is  little  set  by.  When  with 
many  a  one  a  treaty  is  continued,  in  order  to  peace,  through 
many  years,  seven,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  nay  forty  years,  and 
yet  this  treaty  brings  not  about  a  peace  at  last;  but  they 
stand  out  still  hardened  in  their  impenitency,  infidelity, 
obstinacy,  enmity  against  God  and  his  Christ,  through  the 
power  and  dominion  that  an  earthly,  vain,  carnal  mind 
has  in  them,  and  over  them ;  what  can  our  peace  with  men 
signify  in  this  easel  What,do  wenot  know,  that  the  friend- 
ship of  this  world  is  enmity  against  Godi  Jam.  iv.  4.  1 
John  ii.  15.  And  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  man  to  be 
a  sincere  lover  of  God,  and  an  over  intense  lover  of  this 
world,  as  to  have  two  Gods;  i.  e.  two  supreme  powers  to 
govern  him,  two  supreme  goods  to  satisfy  him.  This  must 
breed  a  perpetual  war,  till  the  case  alters  between  thee  and 
him  that  made  thee  ;  and  wo  to  him  that  strives  with  his 
Maker.  To  have  the  wrath  of  God,  armed  with  omnipo- 
tency,  engaged  against  thee;  and  yet  that  thou  shouldst 
not  covet  peace,  that  yet  thou  shouldst  not  cry  for  peace! 
To  have  the  peace-making  blood  of  thy  Redeemer  crying 
to  thee,  O  be  at  peace  with  God !  to  have  him  that  shed 
it  thus  bespeaking  thee,  I  am  ready  to  do  the  part  of  a 
days-man,  I  have  died  upon  the  cro.ss  that  I  might  do  so, 
that  I  might  effect,  and  bring  about  a  peace  between  God 
and  thee;  I  am  ready  to  mediate,  make  use  of  me  ;  I  will 
undertake  on  God's  part,  that  he  shall  pardon  thee,  that 
he  shall  forgive  thee,  and  let  the  controversy  fall,  if  yet  thy 
neart  on  thy  part  will  yield,  me>,,  and  relent,  and  thou  cry 
for  mercy.  He  came  with  this  design  into  this  world,  the 
proclamation  of  angels  at  his  coming  spoke  his  design  ; 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth,  and  good- 
will towards  men.  Shall  not  all  this  be  believed  1  or  shall 
men  pretend  to  believe  it,  and  not  consider  it,  or  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  considerable  thing! 

2.  And  there  is  as  much  need  too,  that  we  supplicate  for 
this  Spirit,  as  a  Spirit  of  mutual  love  among  Christians,  to 
reconcile  ihem  to  one  another.  Which  indeed  is  also  but 
to  Christianize  them,  to  make  vital  religion  take  place  with 
them;  for  that  same  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  animates  his 
body,  and  makes  them  his  living  members,  makes  them 
such  to  one  another.     And  the  matter  speaks  itself,  that 


opposite  spirit  unto  truly  Christian  peace  and  love,  which 
appears  amongst  us,  nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  Christ  can 
overcome  ;  we  are  not  to  expect  a  cure  of  our  distempers 
in  this  kind,  but  by  the  pouring  forth  of  this  blessed  Spirit. 
And  if  there  be  not  a  cure,  we  are  certainly  to  expect  the 
pouring  forth  of  his  wrath ;  and  things  look  with  a  threat- 
ening aspect  upon  us  to  this  purpose.  Now  that  opportu- 
nity is  so  inviting,  God's  call  so  loud,  and  the  way  so  plain; 
that  yet  an  indisposition  to  peace  should  be  so  obstinate, 
that  breaches  should  be  kept  open  by  trifles  and  unac- 
countable things  of  which  no  man  of  sense  can  pretend  to 
give  an  account ;  that  there  is  strife  too  manifestly,  not  from 
the  love  of  truth,  whereof  not  one  hair  needs  be  lost,  (nor 
of  any  other  valuable  thing,)  but  merely  from  the  love  of 
strife;  when  as  to  the  most  material  and  important  truths, 
men  are  agreed,  but  would  seem  to  disagree,  they  mean 
the  same  things,  but  impute  to  one  another  a  different 
meaning,  and  pretend  to  kuow  the  others'  mind  better  than 
themselves,  that  on  that  pretence  they  may  quarrel  with 
them :  all  this  looks  fatally.  And  our  unjust  angers  at  one 
another  are  too  expressive  of  God's  just  anger  with  us  all ; 
that  his  good  Spirit,  that  Spirit  of  love,  peace,  kindness, 
benignity  is  so  notoriously  resisted,  vexed,  grieved,  and 
despited  by  us.  And  the  consequences  are  likel}'  for  some 
time  to  be  very  dismal ;  though  when  God  hath  proceeded 
in  a  M'ay  of  punitive  animadversion,  so  far  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  for  the  vindication  of  his  own  name,  and  the 
honour  of  our  religion  so  scandalously  misrepresented  to 
the  world,  it  will  be  easy  to  him  by  one  victorious  effort  of 
that  spirit  to  reduce  the  Christian  church  to  its  original 
genuine  temper,  and  make  it  shine  again  in  its  own  native 
light  and  lustre.  But  in  the  mean  lime,  I  cannot  see  that 
there  is  greater  need  of  an  overpowering  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  draw  men  into  union  with  Christ,  and  there- 
by to  bring  back  apostate  souls  to  God,  or  to  work  in  them 
faith  and  repentance;  than  to  bring  them  into  union  upon 
Christian  terms  with  one  another.  Or  that  the  love  of  this 
world,  or  any  of  the  most  ignominious  sensual  lust,  or  vice, 
(drunkenness,  gluttonj^,  or  any  other,)  are  more  hardly  or 
more  rarely  overcome,  than  the  envy,  wrath,  malice,  which 
Christians  ordinarily  are  not  at  all  shy  of  expressing  to- 
ward one  another. 

I  speak  upon  some  experience,  lamenting  that  having  this 
occasion  (which  sense  of  duty  will  not  let  me  balk)  I  have 
also  so  much  cause  to  mention  that  foregoing  observation. 
For  I  cannot  forget,  that  sometime  discoursing  with  some 
very  noted  persons,  about  the  business  of  union  among 
Christians,  it  hath  been  freely  granted  me,  that  there  was 
not  so  much  as  a  principle  left  (among  those  the  discourse 
had  reference  to)  upon  which  to  disagree  ;  and  yet  the  same 
fixed  aversion  to  union  continued  as  before,  as  a  plain 
proof  they  were  not  principles  but  ends  we  were  still  to 
differ  for.  In  this  case  what  but  the  power  of  an  Almighty 
Spirit  can  overcome  1  To  quote  texts  of  Scripture  upon 
such  occasions  signifies  nothing  even  to  those  who  profess 
a  veneration  for  those  holy  oracles  of  God.  Let  such  places 
be  mentioned  as  are  expressly  directed  against  division, 
wrath,  St  rife,  slandering  or  backbiting  one  another,  and  they 
avail  no  more,  than  if  the  vice  were  the  virtue,  or  the  virtue 
the  vice ;  no  more  than  if  it  were  a  command  to  Christians 
to  malign,  to  traduce,  to  backbite  one  another.  To  urge 
so  plain  and  numerous  scriptures  in  these  cases,  it  is  to  as 
little  purpose,  as  to  oppose  one's  breath  to  a  storm ;  it  is 
the  same  thing,  as  if  all  scriptures,  that  had  any  aspect  or 
look  this  way,  were  quite  put  out  of  the  canon  ;  and  all 
this,  with  men  zealous  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. And  indeed  it  is  come  to  that  pass,  as  to  look  like  a 
jest  to  expect  that  any  man  should  be  swayed  by  Scripture, 
or  the  most  convincing  reason  agreeable  thereto,  against 
his  own  passion,  or  humour;  or  against  the  (supposed, 
though  never  so  grossly  mistaken)  interest  of  his  party. 

Nor  is  it  mere  peace  that  is  to  be  aimed  at,  but  free  mu- 
tual Christian  communion  with  such,  as  do  all  hold  the 
head,  Christ.  As  peace  between  nations  infers  commerce; 
so  among  Christian  churches,  it  ought  to  infer,  a  fellowship 
in  acts  of  worship.  I  wish  there  were  no  cause  to  say  this 
is  declined,  when  no  pretence  is  left  against  it,  but  false 
accusation;  none  but  what  must  be  supported  by  lyinff 
and  calumny.  Too  many  are  bu.sy  at  inventing  of  that 
which  is  no  where  to  be   found,  that  exists  not  in  the 
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nature  of  thines,  that  the}'  may  hare  a  cnlotir  for  continu- 
ed distance.  And  is  not  this  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  au- 
thority under  which  we  live,  i.  e.  the  ruling  power  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  peace  1  'Tis  strange  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  be  called  Christians,  that  they  do  not 
discard  and  abandon  the  name,  that  can  allow  themselves 
in  such  things!  And  'tis  here  to  be  noted,  that  'ti.s  quite 
another  thing,  what  is  in  itself  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong ; 
and  what  is  to  be  a  measure  or  boundary  of  Christian 
communion.  Are  we  yet  to  learn  that  Christian  commu- 
nion is  not  amongst  men  that  are  perfect;  but  that  are  la- 
bouring under  manifold  imperfections,  both  in  knowledge 
and  holiness  !  and  whatsoever  mistake  in  judgment,  or 
obliquity  in  practice,  can  consist  with  holding  the  head, 
ought  to  consist  also  with  being  of  the  same  Christian 
communion  ;  not  the  same  locally,  which  is  impossible, 
but  the  same  occasionally,  as  any  providence  invites  at  this 
or  that  time,  and  mentally  in  heart  and  spirit  at  all  times. 
And  to  such  peace  (and  consequently  cominunion)  we  are 
all  called  in  one  body.  Col.  iii.  1.3.  We  are  expressly  re- 
quired to  receive  one  another,  (which  cannot  but  mean 
into  each  other's  communion,)  and  not  to  doubtful  dispu- 
tations, Rom.  xiv.  1.  If  any  be  thought  to  be  weak,  and 
thereupon  to  dilTer  from  us  in  some  or  other  sentiments,  if 
the  difference  consist  with  holding  the  head,  they  are  not, 
because  they  are  weak,  to  be  refused  communion,  but  re- 
ceived ;  and  received  because  the  Lord  has  received  them, 
ver.  3.  All  that  we  should  think  Christ  has  received  into 
his  communion,  we  ought  to  receive  into  ours,  Rom.  xv. 
7.  Scriptures  are  so  express  to  this  purpose  that  nothing 
can  be  more.  And  indeed  to  make  new  boundaries  of 
Christian  communion  is  to  make  a  new  Christianity,  and 
a  new  Gospel,  and  new  rules  of  Christ's  kingdom  ;  and  by 
which  to  distinguish  subjects  and  rebels,  and  in  effect  to 
dethrone  him,  to  rival  him  in  his  highest  prerogative  ;  viz. 
the  establishing  the  terms  of  life  and  death,  for  men  living 
under  his  Gospel.  It  is  to  confine  salvation,  in  the  means 
of  it,  to  such  or  such  a  party,  such  a  cliureh,  arbitrarily 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  Chrisiians ;  as  if  the  privi- 
leges of  his  kingdom  belonged  to  a  parly  only;  and  that 
for  instance,  the  Lord's  table  were  to  lose  its  name,  and 
be  no  longer  so  called,  but  the  table  of  this  or  that  church, 
constituted  by  rules  of  their  own  devising.  For  if  it  be 
the  Lord's  table,  they  are  to  keep  it  free,  to  be  approached 
upon  the  Lord's  terms,  and  not  their  own.  In  the  mean 
time,  what  higher  invasion  can  there  be  of  Christ's  rights  1 
And  since  the  Christian  church  became  so  over-wise 
above  what  is  written,  in  framing  new  doctrines,  and  rules 
of  worship;  how  miserably  it  hath  languished,  and  been 
torn  in  pieces,  they  cannot  be  ignorant,  who  have  read 
any  thing  of  the  history  of  it. 

And  indeed  there  is  not  a  difference  to  be  found, 
amongst  them  that  hold  the  head,  but  must  be  so  minute, 
that  it  cannot  he  a  pretence  for  refusing  communion  ;  for 
true  Christian  charity  will,  at  least,  resolve  it  into  weak- 
ness. And  men  are  generally  so  kind  to  themselves,  that 
he  from  whom  another  differs,  will  be  very  apt  to  think 
himself  the  stronger;  then  does  the  rule  conclude  him, 
You  that  are  strong  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
do  not  dispute  with  them,  but  receive  them.  This  obliga- 
tion immediately  lies  on  the  strong,  and  therefore  must 
take  hold  of  them  that  think  themselves  so,  not  to  dispute 
with  the  others,  but  receive  them;  because  the  Lord  has 
received  them.  Does  he  take  them  into  his  communion, 
and  will  not  you  take  them  into  yours'!  To  profess  want 
of  charily  in  excuse  is  to  excuse  a  fault  by  a  wickedness; 
it  is  to  usurp  Christ's  judgment  seat,  and  invade  his  office, 
Rom.  xiv.  4, 10.  Therefore  wheresoever  there  is  any  such 
case  lo  be  found,  that  let  a  man  be  never  so  sound  in  the 
faith,  never  so  orthodox,  let  him  be  in  all  things  else  never 
so  regular  through  his  whole  conversation,  if  he  do  not 
submit  to  some  doubtful  thing,  thought  perhaps  a  matter 
of  indifferency  on  the  one  side  and  unlawful  on  the  other; 
this  person  must  be  excluded  Christian  communion  for  no 
other  known  pretence,  but  only  that  he  presumed  to  doubt 
somewhat  in  the  imposed  terms :  for  this  very  doubt  he  is 
to  be  treated  as  a  heathen  or  ptiblican,  or  indeed  nomore  to 
be  received  into  our  communion,  than  a  dog,  or  a  swine. 
How  will  this  he  justified  at  Christ's  tribunal  1     But  how 


much  less  justifiable  is  it,  if  not  only  communion  be  re- 
fused, but  ruin  designed,  to  such  as  differ  from  us,  about 
those  onr  arbitrary  additions  to  Christ's  rules,  and  boun- 
daries of  Christian  communion  !  And  scarce  can  very  se- 
rious persons  (even  in  so  serious  a  matter)  forbear  to  smile, 
when  they  see  them  that  have  done  so  much  harm  to  their 
fellow-Chrisiians  attempt  to  justify  it,  only  in  effect  from 
their  having  power  to  do  it  ;  which  would  as  well  justify 
any  thing,  since  no  man  does  what  he  could  not  do. 

iSfor  yet  do  I  look  upon  this  proneness  to  innovate,  and 
devise  other  terms  of  Christian  commimion  than  Christ 
hath  himself  appointed,  as  the  peculiar  character  of  a 
party ;  but  as  a  symptom  of  the  disea'^ed  state  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  too  plainly  appearing  in  all  parties:  a,s  I  also 
reckon  it  too  low  and  narrow  a  design,  to  aim  at  a  oneness 
of  communion  among  Christians  of  this  and  that  single 
party  and  persuasion  ;  which  would  hut  make  so  much 
the  larger  ulcus  and  tumor,  a  greater  unnatural  aposiem 
or  secession,  in  the  sacred  body  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
Nothing  in  this  kind  can  be  a  design  worthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian, or  suitable  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  but  to  have  Chris- 
tian communion  extended,  and  limiied,  according  to  the 
extent  and  limits  of  visibly  serious  and  vital  Christianity. 
And  hereof,  that  distinguishing  judgment,  which  is  neces- 
sary, is  as  little  diflScult,  as  in  private  conversation  be- 
tween a  visible  friend  and  a  visible  enemy ;  or  in  public 
and  political,  between  a  visible  subject  and  a  visible  rebel. 
So  far  as  a  discriinination  can.  and  according  to  Christ's 
rules  (not  our  own  imbonnded  fnnries)  ought  to  be  made, 
any  serious  living  Christian,  of  whatsoever  parly  or  de- 
nomination, 1  ought  to  communicate  with  a.s  such,  and 
with  only  such.  For  living  Christians  to  sever  from  one 
another,  or  to  mingle  with  the  dead,  is  an  equal  trans- 
gression ;  nor  must  our  judgment  of  any  such  case  he 
guided  by  mere  charity;  but  must  guide  it,  being  itself 
guided  by  the  know^n  laws  of  Christ. 

To  sum  up  all ;  then  shall  we  be  in  happy  circumstances, 
when  once  we  sliall  have  learned  to  distinguish  between 
the  essentials  of  Chrislianiiv,  and  accidental  appendages: 
and  between  accidents  of  Christ's  appointing,  and  of  our 
devising;  and  to  dread  afiixing  of  our  own  devices  to  so 
sacred  an  institution.  Much  more,  when  every  truth  or 
duty,  contained  in  the  Bible,  cannot  be  counted  essential 
or  necessary;  when  we  shall  have  learnt  not  only  not  ta 
add  inventions  of  our  own  to  that  sacred  frame,  but  much 
more  not  to  presume  to  insert  them  into  the  order  of  essen- 
tials or  necessaries,  and  treat  men  as  no  Christians  for 
wanting  them.  When  the  Gospel  shall  have  its  liberty 
to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth.  When  the  regenerating 
Spirit  shall  go  forth  with  it,  and  propagate  a  divine  and 
God-like  nature,  every  where  among  men.  When  rege- 
neration shall  be  understood  to  signify  the  com.municating 
of  such  a  nature  and  such  disposi;ions  to  men.  When 
the  weight  of  such  words  comes  to  be  apprehended.  (He 
that  hateth  his  brother,  abideth  in  death,  1  John  2.)  When 
to  be  horn  of  God,  cea.scs  to  signify  wi'h  us,  being  prose- 
lyted to  this  or  that  church,  formed  and  distinguished  by 
human  device.  When  religious  pretences  cease  to  serve 
political  purposes,  when  the  interest  of  a  party  ceases  to 
weigh  more  with  us,  than  the  whole  Christian  interest. 
When  sinceritv  shall  be  thought  the  noblest  embellish- 
ment of  a  Christian.  When  the  wolf  also  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid; 
and  the  calf  ard  the  voun?  lion,  and  the  failing  together, 
and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the 
bear  shall  feed,  their  voun?  ones  shall  lie  down  together. 
And  the  lion  shall  cat' straw  like  theox.  And  ihe  .sucking 
child  shall  plav  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned 
child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'  den.  They  shall 
not  hurt  nor  desirov  in  all  my  holy  mountain;  for  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea,  Isa.  xi.  G,  7.  8,  9.  Then  will  our 
peace  be  as  a  river,  and  our  righteousness  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  Isa.  xlviii.  18.  And  the  glorious  Lord  will  him- 
self be  to  us  a  place  of  broad  waters,  ch.  xxxiii.  21. 
Where  straits,  and  rocks,  and  shelves,  shall  no  more  af- 
fright or  endanger  us.  But  if  these  things  take  no  place 
with  us,  then  have  we  cause  to  apprehend,  that  the  things 
of  our  peace  are  yet  hid  from  our  eyes. 


A   SERMON 


FOR  THE  REFORMATION  OF  MANNERS 


ROMANS  XIII.  4. 


FOR  HE  IS  THE  MINISTER  OF  GOD  TO  THEE  FOR  GOOD. 


The  temper  of  this  our  present  assembly  ought  to  be  not 
only  serious,  but  also  mournful ;  for  the  occasion  it  hath 
reference  to,  is  both  very  important,  and  most  deplorable, 
and  requires  to  be  attended  to,  as  with  very  intense  consi- 
deration, so  with  deep  sorrow.  Even  rivers  of  tears  run- 
ning down  our  eyes,  as  the  words  are,  Psal.  cxix.  136. 
could  not  more  than  equal  the  sadness  of  the  case,  i.  e.  the 
same  there  mentioned;  because  men  (as  is  meant  by  the 
indefinite  they)  kept  not  God's  law.  That  there  should  be 
such  disorders  in  the  intellectual  world  !  That  reasonable 
creatures  sliould  be  so  degenerate,  that  'tis  become  hardly 
accountable  why  they  are  called  so  !  They  are  said  to  be 
constituted  and  distinguished  by  reason,  but  disdain  to  be 
governed  by  it,  accounting  their  senses  and  their  vices 
their  better  and  wiser  directors.  With  us  the  case  is  yet 
worse  !  that  in  a  Christian  ciiy  and  kingdom  the  insolen- 
cies  of  wickedness  are  so  high,  tumultuaie  at  such  a  rate, 
and  so  daringly  assault  heaven,  that  the  rigour  of  laws, 
the  severity  of  penalties,  the  vigilancy  and  justice  of  ma- 
gistrates, with  the  vigorous  assisting  diligence  of  all  good 
men,  in  their  several  stations,  are  more  necessary,  than 
sufficient  to  repress  them.  The  same  considerations  that 
should  excite  our  zeal,  ought  also  to  influence  our  grief; 
and  the  more  apparently  necessary  it  is  that  all  possible 
endeavours  be  used  for  redress,  and  the  .stronger  and  more 
convictive  arguments  can  be  brought  to  evince  it,  the 
deeper  sense  we  ought  to  have  of  the  evils  that  create  this 
necessity,  and  the  more  feelingly  we  should  lament  them. 
Andif  this  be  the  temper  of  this  assembly,  and  of  all  other, 
upon  this  occasion,  this  would  give  us  measures,  and  set 
us  right,  as  to  the  whole  business  of  .such  a  season.  No- 
body will  then  think  it  should  be  the  business  of  the  ser- 
mon, to  please  curious  ears,  or  of  the  hearers  to  criticise 
upon  the  sermon,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  my  present  business 
to  compliment  the  worthy  persons  that  have  associated  on 
this  account,  how  laudable  soever  their  undertaking  is. 
But  it  will  be  the  common  agreed  bu.siness  of  us  all,  to 
take  to  heart  the  ,sad  exigency  of  the  ca'^e,  to  be  suitably 
affected  with  it,  and  quickened  to  what  shall  appear  to  be 
our  duty  in  reference  thereto.  And  though  the  words  I 
have  read  do  more  directly  respect  the  part  and  office  of 
rules,  yet  since  there  is  that  relation  between  them  that 
govern,  and  those  that  are  under  government,  that  the 
duty  of  the  one  will  plainly  imply  and  connote  the  duty  of 
the  other  ;  I  shall  .so  consider  the  words,  as  they  may  have 
a  direct  or  collateral  reference  to  all  .sorts  of  hearers;  and 
do  point  out  the  duty,  as  well  of  them  that  live  under  go- 
vernment, as  of  them  that  govern. 

We  are  therefore  to  take  notice,  that  the  text  admits, 
either  of  an  absolute  consideration,  or  a  relative.  Abso- 
lutely considered,  'tis  in  assertion:  relativehi,  it  is  in  an  ar- 
gument, as  the  introductive  particle,  for,  "shows,  1.  For 
the  absolute  consideration  of  the  words,  as  they  are  an 
assertion,  we  are  to  see  what  they  assert.  The  person 
spoken  oi  under  the  lerm  He,  is  any  ruler,  .supreme  or 
subordinate,  as  in  that  parallel  text,'  which  we  may  take 


for  a  comment  upon  this,  is  expressed,  1  Pet.  ii.  13, 14.  Sub- 
mit yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  whether  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  to  governors  sent 
by  him,  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise 
of  them  that  do  well.  The  words  i^ovaiai,  and  Hpx^^'^'^i,  used 
in  this  context,  admit  of  the  same  extent.  So,  among  others, 
that  great  man  Grotius  understands  this  place  also,  not 
only  of  kings  and  princes,  but  whosoever  are  the  Tutores 
status publici,{horTowing  that  expression  from  Seneca,)  any 
that  are  to  take  care  of  the  public  state,  by  whatsoever  name 
they  are  designed.  Indefinitely,  any  magistrate  whatsoever. 
That  which  is  said  of  such  a  one,  contains  an  account  of 
the  original,  and  the  end,  of  his  ofltice  and  power.  The 
original  of  it,  that  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  which  signifies 
he  is,  as  such,  to  act  only  by  his  authority,  derived  from 
him  ;  as  ver.  1.  There  is  no  power  but  from  God,  and  the 
powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  Which  also  implies, 
that  such  power  is  to  be  used  for  God,  and  that  conse- 
quently God  is  to  be  the  ruler's  first  and  last ;  and  he  is  to 
be  subordinate  to  God,  both  as  his  principle  and  end.  Ac-t- 
ing by  his  authority,  he  is  by  consequence  to  act  for  his  in- 
terest; his  minister,  or  servant,  is  to  serve  him. 

But  besides  what  is  thus  implied  of  the  general  and  ul- 
timate end  of  the  magistrate's  power,  in  what  is  more  di- 
rectly said  of  the  original  of  it ;  we  have  also  a  more 
explicit  account  of  the  end  of  it,  viz.  the  next,  and  more 
particular  end,  which  is  two-fold.  The  end  for  whom,  in- 
definitely expressed.  For  thee,  i.  e.  for  every,  or  any  one 
that  lives  under  government ;  and  by  consequence,  the 
whole  governed  community.  For  all  the  parts  make  up 
the  whole.  And  further  we  have  the  end  for  what.  viz. 
for  good,  the  good  of  each  individual,  and  of  the  whole 
community,  as  comprehending  all  the  individuals.  Thus 
we  see  what  the  words  contain  absolutely  considered,  as 
they  are  an  assertion. 

2.  We  are  to  consider  them  relatively,  as  they  are  ar 
argu7)ie7tt.  So  the  particle,  for,  shows  their  relation,  and 
directs  us  backward,  where  we  shall  see  what  they  argue. 
And  we  find  they  are  brought  in  to  enforce  the  duty  before 
enjoined,  which  is  two-fold. — Primary,  and  more  principal. 
— Consequential,  deduced  from  the  former. — The  primary 
duty  is  that  ver.  1.  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers,  or  to  the  powers  that  are  above  us.  Some  blame 
the  comparative  expression,  sublimioribus,  higher,  for  which 
there  is  no  pretence,  from  the  word  imcpixovnat,  that  only  sig- 
nifies the  powersmentioned,to  be  over  us, whether  in  a  high- 
er or  lower  degree. Let  them  be  less  or  more  above  us,we  are 
to  be  subject  to  them. — The  subsequent  duty  is  double  :  first, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  resisted.  A  doctrine  which  from  the 
terms  of  the  context  is  capable  of  being  so  .stated,  asneither 
to  be  j^ist  matter  of  reproach  or  scandal  to  the  wise  and  good, 
nor  of  sport  and  laughter  to  another  sort  of  men.  But  that 
is  not  my  present  business.  And  secondly,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  (unduly)  dreaded ;  or  apprehended  as  a  terror,  i.  e.  not 
otherwise,  than  (in  the  design  of  their  appointment)  they 
are  so,  viz.  to  evil  works  and  the  workers  of  them,  not  to 
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the  good,  ver.  3.  A  fear  of  reverence  is  indeed  due  from 
all  to  their  character,  and  the  dignity  of  their  station  :  a 
filial  fear,  that  of  children,  for  they  are  the  fathers  of  their 
country;  not  a  servile,  or  that  of  slaves,  except  from  such 
as  are  so ;  evil-doers,  who  are  slaves  of  the  vilest  and  more 
ignoble  sort;  to  their  own  lusts,  that  enslave  their  minds, 
which  might  otherwise  enjoy  the  most  generous  liberty, 
under  the  meanest  and  more  oppressive  external  servitude. 
The  text,  according  to  its  immediate  reference,  is  but  an 
amplification  of  the  reason  alleged,  why  the  magistrate  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  with  terror  and  affright,  by  any  but 
such  as  resolve  upon  a  profligately  wicked  course  of  life, 
not  by  such  as  intend  only  a  course  of  well-doing.  For, 
if  thou  be  such,  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good ; 
his  sword  is  only  formidable  when  it  fetches  its  blow  from 
above,  when  it  is  bathed  in  heaven,  as  we  may  borrow  the 
words,  Isa.  xxxiv.  5.  when  it  is  Mielded  according  to  divine 
appointment,  and  God  and  he  concur  in  the  same  stroke. 
When  it  is  otherwise,  'tis  true  that  the  fallible  or  unright- 
eous human  ruler  may  for  well-doing  afflict  thee,  and 
therein  do  thee  wrong,  but  he  can  do  thee  no  hurt,  even 
though  the  stroke  were  mortal,  Luke  xii.  4.  for  our  Lord 
forbids  the  fear  of  what  is  no  worse  ;  so  said  Socrates  of 
them  that  persecuted  him  to  death.  They  can  kill  me,  but 
cannot  hurt  me.  Who  is  it  that  can  harm  you  (saith  a 
great  apostle)  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  goodi  1 
Pet.  iii.  13.     And  'tis  added,  ver.  14.    If  ye  suffer  for 

righteousness  sake,  happy  are  ye And  hath  any  man 

reason  to  be  afraid  of  being  happy  1 

But  though  this  be  the  more  immediate  reference  of  these 
words,  ''  He  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good,"  and 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  unduly  feared,  they  do  yet  ultimately 
and  more  principally  respect  the  grand  precept  first  laid 
down,  of  being  subject  to  the  powers  over  us.  Which  is 
evident,  for  that  upon  this  very  ground,  and  the  interven- 
ing consideration,  which  further  illustrate  it,  this  same 
precept  is  resumed  and  pressed  upon  conscience,  and  a 
necessity  is  put  upon  it,  on  the  same  account,  vi^:.  that 
because  the  magistrate  is  the  minister  of  God  for  good, 
and  is  to  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  hath  a  sword  put 
into  his  hands  for  that  purpose,  which  he  is  not  to  bear  in 
vain,  but  must  be  the  minister  of  God  in  this  kind,  viz. 
as  a  revenger,  to  execute  wrath,  upon  such  as  do  evil ;  that 
therefore  we  must  needs  be  subject,  and  that  not  only  for 
wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  .sake.  This  is  therefore  the 
principal  relation  of  these  words,  viz.  as  an  argument  to 
prove  that  he,  the  magistrate,  is  the  minister  of  God  to  us 
for  good;  that  therefore  we  ought  not  only  not  to  resist 
him,  when  he  is  doing  his  duty,  nor  be  afraid  of  him  when 
we  are  but  doing  ours;  but  that  we  also  ought  to  be  sub- 
ject to  him;  and  that,  not  only  that  we  may  escape  wrath, 
but  that  we  may  satisfy  conscience.  This  is  therefore  the 
relation,  according  whereto  we  shall  consider  these  words, 
viz.  as  they  are  an  argument  to  enforce  the  required  sub- 
jection. Which  subjection,  that  we  may  the  more  fully 
apprehend,  'twill  be  requisite  with  the  more  care  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  the  word  used  to  express  it.  It  is  a  word 
that  carries  order,  rd^i?,  in  the  bowels  of  it,  tJ7rora(ro-£o-6co, 
ver.  1.  and  viroTaarrcadai,  ver.  4.  and  with  the  preposition 
ivo,  it  signifies  order  under  another,  as  of  inferiors  under 
superiors;  it  imports  therefore  not  to  be  subject  only,  but 
subordinate  and  subservient.  And  the  form  wherein  it  is 
here  used,  admitting  of  its  being  taken  not  strictly  in  the 
pa.ssive  sense,  but  in  the  middle,  whereupon  it  may  be  in- 
differently capable  of  being  rendered  actively,  viz.  not  only 
to  be  subordinate,  but  by  your  own  act,  and  with  your  own 
design,  subordinate  yourselves  to  the  magistrate,  come  into 
order  under  him,  as  he  is  God's  minister  invested  by  him 
with  power  for  such  and  such  purposes.  This,  without 
straining,  carries  the  sense  yet  higher. 

And  whereas  niji?  is  a  word  of  known  military  import, 
and  signifies  the  order  of  an  army  formed  for  battle,  wherein 
every  one  knows  his  own  rank,  place,  and  station,  'tis  as  if 
it  were  said,  take  your  place,  come  into  rank,  that  you  may, 
under  the  commander's  conduct,  in  acie  stare,  stand  in 
order  of  battle  ;  as  the  word  avTiraaaeaOat,  rendered  to  re- 
sist the  ruler,  is  ex  adverso  in  acie  slare,  to  stand  in  rank, 
or  in  battalia,  against  Mm.  You  are  not  only  not  to  resist, 
but  you  are  to  assLst,  and  in  your  place  and  station  stand 
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by  him,  whom  God  hath  deputed  to  be  his  minister,  ais  he 
is  to  promote  common  good,  and  be  a  terror  to  them  that 
do  evil.  This  was  the  just  claim  and  demand  of  that  ex- 
cellent prince,  Psal.  xciv.  IG.  Who  will  rise  up  tor  me 
against  the  evil-doers,  and  stand  up  for  me  against  the 
workers  of  iniquity  1  This,  according  to  lexicographers  of 
good  note,  is  the  import  of  that  word,  which  we  lay  such 
weight  upon,  and  accordingly  very  valuable  expositors  un- 
der-stand  this  place.  By  this  time  therefore  you  may  see 
what  place  and  order  these  words,  I  pitched  upon,  have  in 
the  scries  of  the  apostle's  discourse;  and  thereupon  what 
aspect  they  have  upon  the  design  for  which  we  are  met ; 
pursuant  whereto,  they  admit  of  being  thus  summed  up. 

That  for  this  reason,  and  under  this  notion,  as  the  ma- 
gistrate is  to  be  a  terror  to  them  that  do  evil,  and  therein 
God's  minister  for  good  to  them  over  whom  he  is  set ;  it 
belongs  to  every  soul,  or  to  all  persons  under  his  govern- 
ment, to  be  each  one  in  his  station,  and  according  to  his 
capacity,  actively,  and  with  their  own  design,  subordinate 
and  subservient  to  him  herein. — In  speaking  to  this  I  shall 
show,— I.  That  the  magistrate  is  God's  minister,  upon  the 
mentioned  account.  II.  That  therefore  such  duty  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  that  live  under  government.  The  former 
whereof  is  a  doctrinal  proposition,  the  other  the  use  of  it. 

I.  That  the  magistrate  is  the  minister  of  God  for  the 
good  of  them  over  whom  he  is  set.  This  we  are  to  consi- 
der by  parts. 

That,  1.  He  is  God's  minister.  Hereof  none  can  doubt, 
who  doubt  or  deny  not  the  being  of  God.  His  being 
God's  minister,  signifies  his  deriving  his  power  from  him. 
Who  else  can  be  the  fountain  of  power,  but  he  who  is  the 
fountain  of  all  Being"?  'Tistrue,  the  governing  power  hath 
not  been  always  derived  the  same  way,  but  it  hath  been 
always  from  the  same  fountain.  Whe'n  God  was  pleased 
to  have  a  people  within  a  peculiar  sort  of  enclosure,  more 
especially  appropriate  to  himself;  he  was  very  particular 
in  signifying  his  will,  concerning  all  material  things  that 
concerned  their  government.  What  the  form  of  it  should 
be.  What  persons  should  govern,  or  in  what  way  the 
power  and  right  to  govern  should  descend,  and  be  convey- 
ed to  them.  What  laws  they  should  be  governed  by. 
What  the  methods  should  be  of  governing,  according  to 
those  laws. 

Since  it  is  very  evident  much  is  left  to  the  prudence  of 
men,  always  to  be  directed  by  general  rules  of  equity,  and 
as  these  allow,  by  immediate  interpositions  of  his  own  pro- 
vidence ;  I  resolve  this  discourse  shall  be  involved  in  no 
controversies,  and  therefore  shall  not  determine,  nor  go 
about  to  dispute  as  to  what  is  so  left,  how  much  or  how 
little  that  mav  be.  But  it  is  plain  and  indisputable,  that 
the  governing  power  he  reserves,  and  claims  to  himself; 
i.  e.  not  to  exercise  it  himself  immediately,  in  a  political 
way ;  but  to  communicate  and  transmit  it  to  them  that 
shall.  So  that  in  what  way  soever  it  is  derived  to  this  or 
that  person,  or  under  whatsoever  form,  the  conferring  of 
it  he  makes  his  own  act :  as  we  find  it  said  to  jS'ebuchad- 
nezzar,  Dan.  ii.  37.  The  God  of  heaven  hath  given  thee 
a  kingdom.  And  he  is  told,  ch.  iv.  32.  The  Most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  giveth  them  to  whom- 
soever he  will.  "And  so  much,  you  see,  is  in  this  context 
asserted  to  him  oA'er  and  over.  Two  things  are  plain  in 
this  matter— That  it  is  the  mind  of  God  there  should  be 
such  a  thing  as  magistracv  and  government  in  this  world 
—And  again,  that  men  shall  be  governed  by  men,  by  some 
or  other  of  themselves :  who  shall  be,  as  the  text  speaks, 
God's  ministers.  As  he  is  the  original  of  the  governing 
power,  the  administration  shall  he  in  them.  And  of  the 
mind  of  God  in  both  these  there  is  sufficient  mdication  by 
the  very  law  of  nature  ;  how  is  it  conceivable  such  senti- 
ments should  be  so  common,  if  they  were  not  from  a 
common  cause  1  He  seems  to  me  to  have  determmed  well 
(if  it  be  considered  in  what  way  the  course  ot  nature  is 
now  continued,  and  bv  whom  all  things  consist)  that 
makes  the  governing  power  to  be  from  God,  as  the  Author 
of  nature;'^  and  that  though  government,  as  it  is  such  and 
such,  be  juris  humani,  it  is  juris  dtvtni  absolutely  consider- 
ed or  as'it  is  government.  It  was  most  apparently  a  thing 
worthy  of  God,  when  he  peopled  this  world  with  such  a 
sort  of  creatures  as  man,  to  provide  for  the  maintaming  of 
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common  order  araon?  them;  who  without  government 
were  but  a  Turba,  a  Colluvies,  as  a  noted  heathen  speaks 
on  a  different  account,  a  rout  of  men.  Had  man  continued 
in  unstained  innocency,  'tis  concluded  on  all  hands  there 
must  have  been  a  government  among  them;  i.  e.  not  pu- 
nitive or  coercive,  for  which  there  could  have  been  no 
occasion;  but  directive  and  conservative  of  superiority 
and  inferiority,  as  it  is  also  even  among  the  angels  of  heaven, 
where  are  no  inordinate  dispositions  to  be  repressed.  Much 
more  is  government,  in  the  severer  parts  of  it,  necessary 
for  lapsed  man  on  earth  ;  the  making  of  restrictive  laws, 
and  governing  by  them.  And  that  God  should  design  the 
governing  of  men  by  men,  was  also  most  agreeable  to  the 
perfections  of  his  nature  ;  especially  his  wisdom  and  his 
goodness,  considered  in  comparison  to  the  imperfection  of 
this  our  present  state.  When  the  government  over  Israel 
Avas  a  theocracy,  God  used  the  ministry  of  men  in  the 
management  of  it.  That  it  should  be  his  ordinary  stated 
course  to  govern  by  voices  or  visions,  or  by  frightful  ap- 
pearances, such  as  those  on  mount  Sinai,  had  been  very 
little  suitable  to  this  our  state  of  probation ;  as  his  accurate 
wisdom  we  find  hath  determined ;  and  was  less  agreeable 
to  his  benignity  and  goodness,  which  would  not  amazing- 
ly terrify,  where  he  designed  more  gently  to  admonish 
and  instruct.  Hence  had  he  regard  to  their  frailty,  who 
so  passionately  supplicated ;  let  not  God  speak  to  us  lest 
we  die;  and  this  his  compa.ssionate  goodness  we  are  led 
to  consider,  being  next  to  treat  of  the  end  of  this  his  con- 
stitution, viz. 

2.  That  the  magistrate  is  God's  minister  to  men,  for 
their  good.  Next  to  the  sweet  airs  and  breathings  of  the 
Gospel  itself,  where  have  we  a  kinder  or  more  significant 
discovery  of  God's  good  will  to  men  1  Here  we  are  to  stay 
and  wonder,  not  to  assent  only,  but  admire!  To  behold 
the  world  in  a  revolt!  The  dwellers  on  earth  in  arms, 
against  heaven !  And  the  counsels  that  are  taken  above  are 
how  to  do  them  good!  How  God-like  is  this  !  How  suit- 
able to  magnificent  goodness!  or  beneficent  greatness! 
being  secure  from  hurt  by  their  impotent  attempts,  and 
when  revenge  was  so  easy,  to  study  not  only  not  to  harm 
them,  nor  also  how  thej'  might  less  harm  and  mischief 
themselves;  but  how  to  do  them  good:  this  was  every 
way  great  and  most  suitable  to  the  greatness  of  God; 
Avherein  it  falls  into  conjunction  with  so  immense  and  ab- 
solute goodness,  as  doth  beyond  what  any  created  mind 
would  ask  or  think.  This  imports  not  implacableness,  or 
destiuctive  design  towards  the  generality  of  mankind ;  but 
great  benignity  even  to  every  soul,  in  as  full  extent  as  the 
command  runs  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.  This 
is,  we  find,  another  medium  by  which  God  testifies,  or 
leaves  not  himself  without  witness,  besides  M'hat  we  have 
elsewhere ;  that  he  gives  men  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruit- 
ful seasons. 

The  most  compassionate  eye  of  God  beholds  men,  under 
the  power  of  vicious  inclination,  bent  upon  destructive 
ways ;  whereas  by  the  course  of  nature,  which  he  hath 
fixed,  he  should  give  them  ordinarily  competent  time,  as 
he  hath  given  them  breaih  and  being,  and  all  things.  Acts 
xvii.  that  they  might  seek  after  him,  and  labour  to  feel  and 
find  him  out.  They  live  in  a  contemptuous  neglect  of  him, 
and  are  cruel  to  themselves,  oft  shorten  their  own  time, 
live  too  fa.st,  and  make  too  much  haste  to  dig  their  own 
graves,  and  turn  their  habitation  into  a  charnel  house ;  yea 
even  bury  themselves  alive,  in  stupifying  sensuality  and 
vice.  God,  though  provoked,  hastens  not  "their  destruction 
by  sudden  revenge;  he  animadverts  not  upon  them  by 
flames  and  thunderbolts,  nor  amazes  them  by  astonishing 
appearances;  his  terrors  make  them  not  afraid.  He  only 
clothes  some,  from  among  themselves,  with  his  authority, 
who  shall  appear  on  the  stage  with  them,  as  gods  among 
men,  resembling  themselves  in  human  nature,  and  God  in 
power,  as  they  should  in  other  God-like  excellencies;  if 
men  would  so  far  co-operate  towards  their  own  welfare,  as 
they  ought,  that  by  such  gentler  methods  some  stop  might 
be  put  to  the  stream  and  flood  of  miseries,  wherewith 
otherwise  unrestrained  wickedness  is  continually  ready  to 
deluge  the  world.  The  magistrate  is  herein  an  instrument  I 
of  good  and  of  wrath  at  once;  these  two  things  disasfree 
not,  to  be  a  minister  for  good,  and  to  execute  wrath.  This 
Istter  is  said,  in  conformity  to  ^nilgar  apprehension,  be- 


cause when  men  afllict  one  another,  'tis  usually  the  effect 
of  wrath;  when  a  fixed,  though  most  sedate  and  calm  re- 
solution to  punish  hath  the  same  effect,  this  most  different 
cause  is  called  by  the  same  name.  In  this  allusion  is  wrath 
ascribed  to  God,  the  most  serene  and  dispassionate  of  ail 
beings;  and  hence  they  who  represent  him  among  men  in 
authority,  ought  in  this  respect  to  be  God-like  too.  Ma- 
gistratus  non  debet  irasci,  judges  (as  Cicero  most  aptly 
speaks)  ought  to  be  legum  similes,  like  the  laws  themselves, 
which  are  moved  by  no  passion,  are  angry  with  no  man, 
but  keep  one  steady  tenor,  so  as  neither  to  despite  an 
enemy,  nor  indulge  a  friend.  To  this  temper  it  well  agrees 
to  design  good  (as  in  lancing  a  tumour)  where  one  does  a 
present  hurt.  Two  ways  may  punishment  be  a  proper  and 
apt,  though  it  be  not  always  an  effectual,  means  of  doing 
good. 

I.  As  it  may  work  the  good  of  the  offenders  themselves. 
To  which  it  hath  in  itself  a  tendency,  if  the  disease  be  not 
.so  strong  and  stubborn,  as  to  defy  the  remedy;  as  it  puts 
them  upon  reflecting,  and  should  awaken  in  them  their 
considering  power.  As  in  the  matter  of  treason  against  a 
rightful  power,  deliberasse  est  descivisse,  to  deliberate  whe- 
ther to  be  loyal,  or  no,  is  to  revolt,  so  it  is  in  the  just  and 
glorious  rupture  that  is  to  be  made  of  the  bonds  of  vice, 
whereby  men  are  held  as  slaves  under  the  usurped  power 
of  the  devil's  kingdom.  If  once  they  come  duly  to  consi- 
der, they  will  disdain  so  vile  a  servitude ;  when  they  meet 
with  a  check  in  their  waj',  it  may  occasion  them  to  check 
themselves,  and  consider  their  ways.  No  external  means 
do  any  good  to  the  minds  of  men,  otherwise  than  as  they 
themselves  are  engaged,  drawn  in,  and  made  parties,  in 
some  sense  against,  but  (as  we  are  cempounded)  in  a 
higher  and  nobler  for,  ourselves.  This  comes  in  as  one 
among  external  means  of  that  kind,  as  do  give  some  pre- 
sent uneasiness,  but  in  order  to  after-advantage;  it  afiiicts, 
'tis  true,  and  no  aflSiction  is  for  the  present  joyous  but 
grievous,  but  yields  afterwards  a  peaceable  fruit.  When 
the  magistrate's  power  is  called  a  sword,  it  signifies  its 
business  is  to  wound  ;  but  as  wounds  are  generally  pain- 
ful, some  are  sanative  healing  wounds,  and  so  are  these 
designed  and  apt  to  be.  They  vex  a  while,  but  vexatio  dat 
tntellecttim,  it  rouses  the  understanding,  and  is  most  apt  to 
do  so  to  good  purpose  in  plain  and  undisputed  cases;  and 
where  there  is  no  pretence  for  conscience,  in  the  cause 
one  suffers  for. 

Where  indeed  a  formed  and  fixed  judgment  of  conscience 
once  hath  place,  for  the  practice  which  exposes  a  man  to 
suffering;  mulcts  and  prisons,  gibbets  and  fagots,  are  very 
improper  means  of  illumination,  or  of  public  utility ;  if  the 
civil  peace,  and  the  substance  of  religion,  be  not  hurt  by  such 
practice.  And  the  sincerity  of  that  conscience  is  much  to 
be  suspected,  that  is  ever  altered  by  such  methods ;  but 
no  man  will  pretend  it  is  against  his  conscience,  not  to  be 
drunk,  not  to  debauch,  or  to  be  sober,  chaste,  and  virtuous. 
Therefore  a  man's  way  lies  open  to  that  consideration 
which  is  most  immediately  to  influence  his  practice,  to 
correct  a  lewd,  and  begin  a  regular  good  course.  He 
needs  not  be  detained  with  any  subtle  disputes,  or  be  put 
to  solve  perplexed  doubts,  or  answer  specious  arguments 
and  objections.  It  is  obvious  to  him  to  bethink  himself: 
"  What  a  strange  sort  of  anomalous  creature  am  I  become, 
whom  the  law  of  mine  own  nature  remonstrates  against ! 
How  degenerate  a  thing !  that  have  for.saken  my  own 
noble  order  of  intelligent  creatures,  to  herd  with  brutes  ! 
That  have  made  myself  unfit  for  human  society,  otherwise 
than  as  one  that  must  bear  a  mark,  wear  a  disgraceful  scar, 
from  the  wound  of  a  sword,  not  that  of  a  public  enemy,  or 
my  own ;  but  a  sword  drawn  in  defence  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  God,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  mankind!" 
And  hereupon,  if  the  crime  be  not  capital,  with  the  concur- 
rent use  of  other  appointed  means,  and  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  all,  (from  whence  only  the  good  issue  can  be  hoped 
for,)  may  a  vicious  person  be  so  reclaimed,  as  to  become 
of  great  use  in  the  world.  Yea,  and  if  the  crime  be  capital, 
such  as  that  the  criminal  survives  not  the  punishment,  but 
the  sword  of  justice  must  cut  him  off  from  the  land  of  the 
living;  our  charity  will  not  let  us  doubt  but  there  have 
been  instances,  wherein  a  prison  and  arraignment,  and  the 
sentence  of  death,  have  been  the  best  effectual  means  to  the 
offenders,  of  their  escaping  the  mor?  terrible  sentence,  and 
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of  obtaining  eternal  life.  But  however,  though  the  mi- 
nistry of  civil  justice  doth  often  fail  of  its  most  desirable 
effects,  as  to  the  particular  persons  that  suffer  it;  (as  even 
the  ministration  of  the  Gospel  of  grace  proves  also  inef- 
fectual to  many ;)  yet, 

2.  It  is  not  only  apt,  but  effectual,  to  do  much  good  to 
others,  and  generally  to  the  community.  Punishment  is 
justly  said  to  be,  in  its  proper  design,  medicinal  to  the  de- 
linquents; yet  not  always  in  the  event. b  But  the  com- 
mon good  it  may  serve,  when  contumacious  offenders 
perish  under  the  deserved  infliction  of  it.  This  was  the 
thing  designed  by  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth, 
when  he  gave  so  particular  directions  how  to  punish  of- 
fenders in  such  and  such  kinds,  that  others  might  hear 
and  fear,  and  do  no  more  so  wickedly.  And  in  all  equal 
government,  it  is  the  design  of  penal  laws  that  the  terror 
might  reach  to  all,  the  punishment  itself  but  to  a  few. 
And  when  the  utmost  endeavours  that  can  be  used,  shall 
baA^e  had  that  happy  success  to  reduce  a  vast  number  of 
offenders  to  a  paucity,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  that  there 
needed  to  be  but  few  examples  made  in  such  kinds.  In 
the  mean  time  where  this  sword  of  the  Lord,  in  the  hands 
of  his  ministers  of  justice,  is  unsheathed,  and  used  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  the  case  ;  it  is  an  apt  and  like- 
ly means  to  have  a  happy  effect,  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity;  both  eis  it  may  put  a  stop  to  the  prevailing  wick- 
edness of  men,  and  may  avert  from  a  nation  the  provoked 
wrath  of  God. 

1.  As  it  may  give  some  check  to  the  daringness  and  tri- 
umph of  unrebuked  wickedness,  which,  indeed,  naturally 
carries  in  it  a  pusillanimous  meanness,  and  a  vile  abjec- 
tion of  mind,  so  as  no  where  to  insult,  but  where  it  meets, 
in  those  who  should  oppose  it,  a  timorous  fainting  and 
succumbency ;  it  so  far  resembles  the  devil,  whose  off- 
spring it  is,  that  being  resisted  it  flees.  When  men  find 
that  while  they  dare  to  affront  the  universal  Ruler,  and 
offer  indignities  to  his  throne;  there  are  those,  that,  cloth- 
ed with  his  authority,  and  bearing  his  character,  dare  to 
vindicate  the  injury;  when  they  feel  the  smart  and  cost  of 
open  wickedness,  it  will,  no  doubt,  become  at  least  less 
open,  and  seek  closer  corners.  They  will  not  long  hold 
up  the  head,  in  so  hopeless  and  deplorate  a  cause,  that 
can  afford  them  no  support,  no  relief  to  their  abject  sinking 
spirits,  in  suffering  for  it.  What  encouraging  testimony 
of  conscience  can  they  have,  that  not  only  act  from  no  di- 
rection of  conscience,  but  in  defiance  of  it "?  What  god 
can  they  hope  will  reward  their  sufferings  which  they  in- 
cur by  highest  contempt  of  God  1  And  if  such  gross  im- 
moralities be  somewhat  generally  redressed,  as  more  di- 
rectly fall  under  the  magistrate's  animadversion,  how  great 
a  common  good  must  it  infer,  inasmuch  as  those  evils,  in 
their  own  nature,  tend  to  the  detriment,  deca)'^,  and  ruin 
of  a  people  where  they  prevail !  They  darken  the  glory 
of  a  nation,  which  how  great  a  lustre  hath  it  cast  abroad 
in  the  world  from  the  Romans  and  Spartans,  and  other 
civilized  people !  when  their  sumptuary  and  other  laws 
were  strictly  observed,  that  repressed  undue  excesses  ;  and 
when  temperance,  frugality,  industry,  justice,  fidelity,  and 
consequently  fortitude,  and  all  other  virtues,  excelled  and 
were  conspicuous  among  them.  It  were  a  great  thing  we 
should  have  to  transmit  to  posterity,  might  we  see  England 
recover  its  former,  or  arrive  to  the  further  glory,  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  it  may  acquire  in  these  kinds  ! 

Yea,  and  the  vices  which  are  endeavoured  to  be  redress- 
ed, are  such  as  not  only  prejudice  the  reputation,  but  the 
real  welfare  of  any  nation.  Profane  swearing  tends  gra- 
dually to  take  away  the  reverence  of  an  oath  ;  which, 
where  it  is  lost,  what  becomes  of  human  society  1  And 
more  sensual  vices  tend  to  make  us  an  effeminate,  mean- 
spirited,  a  desident,  lazy,  slothful,  unhealthfal  people,  use- 
less to  the  glorious  prince  and  excellent  government  we 
live  under,  neither  fit  to  endure  the  hardships  nor  encoun- 
ter the  hazards  of  war,  nor  apply  ourselves  to  the  business 
nor  undergo  the  labours  that  belong  to  a  state  of  peace, 
and  do  consequently  tend  to  infer  upon  us  a  deplorable, 
but  unpitied,  poverty  ;  and  (which  all  will  pretend  to  ab- 
hor) slavery  at  length.  For  they  are  most  unfit  for  an  in- 
genuous, free  sort  of  government,  or  to  be  otherwise  go- 
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verned  than  as  slaves  or  brutes,  who  have  learnt  nothing 
of  self-government ;  and  are  at  the  next  step  of  being 
slaves  to  other  men,  who  have  first  made  themselves  slaves 
to  their  own  vicious  inclinations.  Thus  are  such  liable 
to  all  sorts  of  temporal  calamities  and  miseries  in  this 
world.  Besides,  what  is  of  so  far  more  tremendous  import, 
that  the  same  vile  and  stupifying  lusts  tend  to  infer  an  ut- 
ter indisposition  to  comport  with,  or  attend  to,  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  ;  and  so  to  ruin  men's  hopes  for 
the  other  world,  and  maketheirca.se  unconceivably  worse, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  than  theirs  of  Tyre  or 
Sidon,  Sodom  or  Gomorrha.  But  how  much  may  a  just, 
prudent,  well  tempered  vigilancy  and  severity  do,  towards 
the  prevention  of  all  this!  and  so  much  the  more,  by  how 
much  public  animadversions,  shall  render  the  things  men 
incur  punishment  for,  not  only  in  common  estimate  un- 
righteous, but  ignominious  things. 

That  principle  of  shame  in  the  nature  of  man,  if  by 
proper  applications  it  were  endeavoured  to  be  wrought 
upon,  would  contribute  more  to  the  reforming  a  vicious 
world,  than  most  other  methods  that  have  ever  been  tried 
to  that  purpose.  'Tis  a  tender  pa.ssion,  of  quick  and  most 
acute  sense  ;  things  that  are  thought  opprobrious,  have  so 
sensible  a  pungency  with  them,  that  (though  all  tempers 
are  not  herein  alike)  many  that  can  feel  little  else,  reckon 
a  disgrace  an  unsufferable  thing.  And  I  little  doubt  but 
if  puni.shments  for  grosser  vices  were  more  attempered  to 
this  principle,  they  would  have  much  more  effect.  This 
hath  been  too  much  apprehended  by  the  usurping  god  ol 
this  world;  this  engine  he  hath  made  it  his  business  to 
turn,  and  manage  to  the  contrary  purpose,  to  drive  or  keep 
serious  religion  out  of  the  world ;  yea,  to  make  men 
ashamed  of  being  sober,  temperate,  and  regular  in  their 
conversation,  le.st  they  should  also  be  thought  religious, 
and  to  have  anv  thing  of  the  fear  of  God  in  thcni,  and 
make  them  debauch,  to  .save  their  reputation.  A  plain 
document  to  such  as  covet  to  .see  a  reformation  of  man- 
ners in  our  days,  what  course  ought  to  be  endeavoured  in 
order  thereto.  A  great  apprehension  to  this  purpo.se  that 
noble  pagan"^  seems  to  have  had,  who  inquiring  whence 
legi.slationd  had  its  rise,  from  some  man  or  from  God? 
and  determining  from  God,  if  we  will  give  the  most  right- 
eous judgment  that  can  be  given;  doth  elsewhere  write  to 
this  effect:  that  <^  Jupiter  pitying  the  miseries  of  men,  by 
their  indulgence  to  vice,  lest  mankind  should  utterly  pe- 
rish, sent  Mercury  to  implant  in  them,  together  with  jus- 
tice, shame,  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  the 
total  ruin  of  the  world. 

And  so  inseparable  is  the  connexion  between  being 
wicked  and  being  miserable,  that  whatsoever  molestation 
and  uneasiness  tends  to  extinguish  dispositions  to  wicked- 
ness, ought  to  be  reckoned  given  with  very  merciful  in- 
tentions. It  is  no  improbable  discourse  which  an  ingeni- 
ous modern  writer  f  hath  to  this  purpose,  (for  I  pretend  not 
to  give  his  words,  not  having  the  book  now  at  hand,)  that 
though  the  drownine  of  the"  world  was  great  severity  to 
them  who  did  then  inhabit  it,  yet  it  was  an  act  of  mercy 
to  mankind.  For  hereby  (he  reckoned)  the  former  more 
luxuriant  fertility  of  the  earth  was  so  far  reduced  and 
checked,  as  not,  so  spontaneously,  to  afford  nutriment  to 
vice;  that  men  in  after-time  must  hereby  be  more  con- 
strained to  labour  and  industry,  and  made  more  consider- 
ate, and  capable  of  serious  thoughts  ;  and  that  when  also 
they  should  find  their  time  by  this  change  of  the  state  of 
the  world  naturally  contracted  within  narrower  limits, 
they  would  be  more  awakened  to  consider  and  mind  any 
overtures  should  be,  in  following  time,  made  to  them  in 
order  to  their  attaining  abetter  state  in  another  world; 
and  consequently  the  more  susceptible  of  the  Gospel,  in 
the  proper  season  thereof.  If  God  were  severe  with  so 
merciful  intentions,  what  lies  within  the  compass  of  these 
ministers  of  his  justice,  appointed  for  common  good,  ought 
certainly  to  be  endeavoured;  in  imitation  of  him,  whom 
thev  represent.  .      .  ,       ., 

2  The  administration  of  punitive  justice,  when  the  oc- 
ca'^ion  requires  it,  tends  also  to  the  common  good;  as  it 
mav  contribute  towards  the  appeasing  of  Gtod  s  anger 
against  a  sinful  people,  and  the  turning  it  away  from  them. 
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What  may  be  collected  from  that  noble  instance  of 
Phinehas's  heroical  zeal,  upon  which  a  raging  plague  was 
stayed,  compared  with  the  effect  which  Ahab's  humiliation 
and  Nineveh's  repentance  had  in  averting  temporal  judg- 
ments, would  signify  not  a  little  to  this  purpose.  But  I 
must  pass  to  the 

Second  head  of  discourse  proposed,  viz.  To  argue  and 
enforce  from  hence  the  duty  incumbent  upon  all,  under 
government,  as  their  several  stations  and  capacities  can 
admit,  to  be,  in  due  subordination,  assisting  and  service- 
able to  the  magistrate,  as,  in  executing  punitive  justice,  he 
is  the  minister  of  God  for  good.  And  this  (as  hath  been 
said)  is  to  be  the  use  of  the  former  part  of  the  discourse, 
which  will  answer  the  design  of  the  apostle's  discourse, 
and  agree  to  the  natural  order  of  the  things  discoursed  in 
this  context.  For,  The  magistrate  is  the  minister  of  God 
for  good  to  us,  is  a  doctrine ;  and,  Let  every  soul  be  sub- 
ject or  subordinate  to  him,  accordingly ;  an  exhortation, 
which  was  at  first  proposed,  and  is  afterv/ards  resumed 
and  pressed,  ver.  5.  as  of  absolute  necessity  from  that  doc- 
trine. Wherefore  'tis  necessary  that  we  be,  or  we  must 
needs  be,  subject.  There  is  an  dfdyKn  put  upon  it,  a  cogent 
ineluctable  necessity,  arising  even  from  hence,  viz.  from 
this  doctrinal  assertion  as  it  is  proposed,  and  as  it  is  after- 
ward applied  to  this  purpose;  we  are  not  to  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  case,  but  we  must  every  one  do  our  parts  in 
subordination  to  the  magistrate,  and  that  not  only  for 
wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake.  We  shall  therefore 
show, —  I.  What  duty  we  who  are  in  private  capacities 
are  exhorted  to,  and — 2.  Show  the  strength  of  the  apostle's 
argument,  as  it  is  proposed  in  the  text,  and  amplified  in 
what  follows,  to  engage  us  to  that  duty. 

First,  For  the  duty  we  are  exhorted  to,  that  we  may 
imderstand  what  it  is,  I  shall  only  premise  some  few  plain 
things,  and  then  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  judge,  and  con- 
clude what  it  is,  and  cannot  but  be. 

\.  It  is  plain,  private  persons  are  not  to  do  the  magis- 
trate's part,  are  not  to  invade  his  office,  nor  usurp  his  au- 
thority ;  they  are  to  act  but  in  subordination  to  him,  as 
their  chai'ge  given  them  plainly  imports. 

2.  They  are  not  only  not  to  oppose  hira.  As  the  former 
would  be  too  much,  this  would  be  loo  little ;  the  arguments 
used  to  enforce  it,  import  much  more.  What,  because  he 
is  the  minister  of  God  for  gfood,  and  to  me,  am  I  therefore 
only  not  to  oppose  himl  Can  it  be  thought  there  should 
be  such  an  apparatus  of  argument,  to  draw  from  it  so  faint 
and  dilute  an  inference  ?  Ought  not  every  man  so  far  to 
reverence  God's  authority  as  to  endeavour  it  may  not  lose 
its  design  1  And  ought  not  every  man  to  co-operate  to  a 
common  good,  wherein  each  man  claims  a  part? 

3.  It  is  not  only  to  save  myself  from  punishment,  by  not 
doing  the  evil  which  would'expose  me  to  the  stroke  of  the 
sword ;  for  my  duty  I  am  to  do,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for 
conscience  sake,  which  plainly  respectsGod  and  his  autho- 
rity and  interest  which  I  am  to  obey  and  serve.  And  I  am  to 
endeavour  not  only  that  he  may  not  be  a  terror  to  me  as  an 
evil-doer,  but  that  he  may  be  a  terror  to  them  that  are  such. 

4.  Somewhat  positive  is  manifestly  carried  in  the  word 
vTri>Ta(xa€ueni,  to  Subject  or  subordinate  myself  to  him,  under 
this  very  notion,  as  the  minister  of  God  for  good.  Is  this 
doing  nothing  1  He  is  plainly  said  to  be  the  minister  of 
God  for  good,  under  this  special  notion,  as  he  is  the  ad- 
ministrator of  punitive  justice,  viz.  as  he  bears  the  sword, 
and  is  to  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  I  am  so  to  subordinate 
myself,  as  that  herein  he  may  eflfectually  serve  the  end  of 
his  office,  and  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain.  Now  upon  all 
this,  judge  you  yourselves  what  is  it  that  is  left  to  be  my 
duty  in  a  private  capacity,  that  is  less  than  the  magistrate's 
part,  more  than  the  mentioned  negatives;  and  yet  so  much, 
as  whereby  I  am  to  take  care  to  my  uttermost,  that  he  may 
do  good  in  his  office  of  punishing  wickedness  1  So  as  that 
his  doing  his  duty  must  some  way  depend  upon  my  doing 
mine,  and  be  the  effect  of  it,  or  of  theirs  who  are  in  like 
circumstances,  and  so  but  under  the  same  common  obli- 
gation with  me;  so  that  ordinarily  his  duty  cannot  be  done, 
without  any  care  or  concern  of  theirs  or  mine.  What,  I 
say,  can  it  be  less  than  to  bring  punishable  matters  under 
his  cognizance  1  Otherwise,  if  no  obligation  lie  upon  pri- 
—e  persons,  to  this  purpose,  he  will  only  be  to  punish 

h  wickedneis  as  he  beholds  with  hi^  own  eyes;  and 
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then  how  narrow  will  his  precinct  be !  What  multitudes 
of  magistrates  must  there  then  be  !  And  what  a  monster 
thereupon  would  the  body  politic  become  ! 

But  here  if  any  man  ask  me  the  question,  (because  what 
is  to  be  done  herein  is  to  be  done  for  conscience  sake,)  Am 
I  bound  in  conscience  to  discover  to  a  magistrate  all  the 
evil  that  I  know  by  any  man  that  is  justly  punishable  by 
law  1  To  this  I  shall  only  at  present  say,  that  cases  of 
conscience  can  only  be  with  judgment  resolved  in  hypo- 
thesi,  and  with  application  to  this  or  that  person,  when  ma- 
terial circumstances,  relating  thereto,  are  distinctly  known. 
I  must  have  clear  grounds  if  I  will  conceal  such  a  man's 
punishable  fault,  upon  v/hich  I  may  judge,  that  more  good 
is  likely  to  be  done  to  his  soul,  that  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  public  good  will  be  more  served  by  the  concealment 
than  by  the  discovery,  and  the  government  not  hurt  or 
endangered.  But  if  the  crime  be  such  as  is  national,  and 
imports  contempt  of  God  and  his  laws,  and  in  reference 
whereto  the  offender  expresses  more  shame  of  the  punish- 
ment than  of  the  fault,  and  I  will  yet,  upon  private  re- 
spects, to  him  or  myself,  conceal  it,  I  shall  herein,  while  I 
pretend  conscience  in  the  case,  cheat  ipy  conscience  and 
not  satisfy  it.  And  I  add  in  reference  td  this  case,  let  any 
man  that  would  exempt  his  conscience  from  any  sense  of 
obligation  to  endeavour  the  punishment  of  offenders  in  the 
mentioned  kinds,  take  great  care  he  do  not  ground  his 
concealment  upon  other  than  very  peculiar  grounds,  or 
not  common  to  him  with  any  other  man  in  a  like  case.  Is 
it  because  such  a  one  is  my  friend  1  or  he  may  bear  me  a 
grudge  1  or  I  may  lose  his  custom,  &c.  1  These  are  things 
so  common,  that  guiding  myself  by  such  measures,  is  both 
to  overthrow  magistracy  and  conscience  too.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  what  is  ordinarily  a  private  man's  duty 
in  such  cases,  is  sufficiently  evident.     Therefore, 

Secondly,  Let  us  see  the  force  of  the  apostle's  arguings, 
to  engage  us  to  it. 

1.  That  the  magistrate,  as  he  is  the  dispenser  of  punitive 
justice,  is  God's  minister.  'Tis  the  authority  of  God  that 
he  is  invested  with,  he  bears  a  sword  which  God  hath  put 
into  his  hand.  Is  that  authority  to  be  eluded,  and  made 
to  signify  nothing  1  Is  that  sword  to  be  borne  in  vain  1 
What  an  awe  should  this  lay  upon  our  spirits  1  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  served  for  conscience  sake,  which  hath  principal 
reference  to  God.  We  need  not  here  dispute,  whether 
human  laws  bind  conscience;  no  doubt  they  do,  when  they 
have  an  antecedent  reason,  or  goodness.  If  men  command 
what  God  forbids,  the  apostles  make  their  appeal  to  ene- 
mies, as  judges  whom  they  were  to  obey.  He  is  the  mi- 
nister of  God  for  good,  not  for  hurt,  or  for  no  good  ;  'tis  a 
perverting  of  God's  authority,  to  do  mischief  by  the  pre- 
tence of  it,  a  debasing  it,  to  trifle  with  it.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  out  of  doors,  when  human  laws  are  but  subsidiary 
to  divine,  and  enjoin  the  same  thing.  And  as  that  cele- 
brated saying  of  St.  Austin  is  applied,  by  him,  to  the  for- 
mer case  of  a  supposed  contradiction  of  the  pro-consul's 
command  to  the  emperor's  for  disobeying  the  inferior; 
'tis  equally  applicable,  as  fortifying  the  obligation  to  obey 
both,  when  they  are  coincident. 

And  this  consideration  can  be  insignificant  with  none, 
but  such  as  say  in  their  hearts  there  is  no  God,  that  think 
this  world  hath  no  universal  sovereign  Ruler,  or  no  Lord 
over  it ;  and  it  might  as  well  be  supposed  ^o  have  no  intel- 
ligent Maker,  to  have  become  what  it  is'by«hance ;  an  im- 
agination which  the  most  vicious,  that  make  any  use  of 
thoughts,  begin  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  have  therefore 
thought  fit  to  quit  the  absurd  name  of  atheist  for  the  more 
accountable,  as  well  as  more  convenient,  name  of  deist. 
But  then  it's  strange  they  should  not  see  the  consequence 
from  Maker,  to  Ruler,  and  from  God's  having  made  this 
world,  to  its  being  under  his  present  government,  and  lia- 
ble to  his  future  judgment ;  or  that  from  any  just  appre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  God,  they  should  not  collect  so 
much  of  the  nature  of  their  own  souls,  as  to  judge  them 
capable  of  subsisting  out  of  these  bodies,  and  in  another 
world;  and  consequently  of  their  being  liable  to  a  future 
judgment,  for  what  they  have  been  and  done  in  this !  Or 
that  a  beinff  of  so  much  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  con- 
junction with  power,  as  to  have  made  such  a  world  as 
this,  and  such  a  creature  as  man  in  it ;  should  not  have 
made  him  for  nobler  ends,  than  are  attainable  in  this  world  I 
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If  any  of  themselves  had  power  enough  to  make  such 
another  sort  of  creature,  and  furnish  hiin  with  faculties  ca- 
pable of  such  acquisitions  and  attainments,  only  to  fetch  a 
few  turns  in  the  world,  and  form  plots  and  projects  in  it, 
that  must,  with  himself,  shortl}'  come  to  nothing;  they 
would  have  little  cause  to  boast  of  the  performance  :  they 
would  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  to  use  so  uncon- 
ceivable power  only  to  play  tricks,  that  neither  themselves 
nor  any  one  else  should  ever  be  the  better  for!  And 
though  they  might,  hereb)',  awhile  amuse  the  world,  they 
would  gain  little  reputation  of  wisdom  or  goodness  above 
other  men,  by  being  the  authors  of  so  useless  a  design, 
that  would  at  length  appear  to  have  nothing  of  design  in 
it ;  for  finally  it  terminates  in  mere  nothing.  But  the  great 
God  hath  not  left  himself  without  witness,  the  illustrious 
characters  of  his  Godhead  shine  every  where.  He  doth 
insist  upon,  and  will  assert  his  rights,  in  this  lower  world  ; 
'tis  a  part  of  his  creation,  though  a  meaner  part ;  he  rules 
in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  he  that  rules  will  judge.  The 
jests  and  laughter  of  fools  will  not  overturn  his  throne ; 
they  that  have  taught  themselves  to  turn  his  laws,  and  the 
whole  frame  of  his  government  over  the  world,  into  ridi- 
cule, (because  'tis  to  be  hoped  they  do  not  use  to  laugh  al- 
ways,) should  be  advised  by  a  wise  and  great  man  in  his 
time,  than  to  judge  of  their  jest,  when  they  have  done 
laughing;?  sometime  they  will  have  done,  and  shall  con- 
sider that  he,  to  whom  it  belongs,  will  judge  over  their 
heads,  as  he  will  over  us  all. 

And  if  his  throne  and  government  are  as  insolently  as 
they  are  vainly  attempted  against  by  man}'',  and  the  most 
connive  ;  we  shall  all  be  taken  for  a  combination  of  rebels 
against  our  rightful  Lord.  It  will  be  a  heavy  addition  to 
be  partakers  of  other  men's  sins,  when  every  one  hath  more 
than  enough  of  his  own.  Let  me  ask,  would  you  not 
dread  to  be  found  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  against 
the  government  under  which  we  live  "?  Why  doth  the  fear 
of  the  great  God,  and  the  dread  of  being  found  accom- 
plices against  him,  signify  less  with  us  1  And  what  means 
it,  that  the  charge  of  punishin?  great  offenders  is  given  to 
thecommunity;  thou,every  individual,  as  in  the  text;  thee, 
all  the  individuals  makitig  up  the  community ;  Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,  E.xod.  xxii.  18.  And  so  for 
the  idolater,  Thou  shalt  bring  forth  that  man  or  woman, 
and  stone  him,  Deut.  xiii.  13,  14.  eh.  xvii.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Is 
it  that  all  the  people  were  magistrates'?  No,  but  that  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  so  horrid  impieties  could  long 
escape  unpunished,  but  by  the  people's,  as  well  as  the 
magistrate's  neglect;  upon  which  all  would  be  taken  as 
conspirators  against  the  great  Lord  of  all. 

2.  Take  the  other  part  of  the  argument,  that  the  magis- 
trate is  God's  minister,  (for  good  to  us,)  is  it  enough  for  us 
not  to  hinder  1  Are  we  not  all  obliged,  in  our  stations,  to 
promote  our  own,  our  neighbour's,  and  the  common  good  1 
Our  own,  as  we  keep  ourselves  from  being  accessaries. 
Our  neighbour's  offending,  as  we  contribute  our  endeavour 
that  they  may  be  less  wicked  and  (which  we  should  further 
design)  that  they  may  become  good.  Our  unoffending 
neighbours,  for  if  grosser  wickedness  rule  without  control, 
who  that  are  pious,  sober,  and  virtuous,  can  long  live  in 
peace,  by  such  ill  neighbours  1  We  are  for  this  directed  to 
pray,  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2.  for  rulers,  even  all  that  are  in  au- 
thority, that  we  may  live  peaceable  and  quiet  lives,  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty.  And  what  we  are  to  pray  for,  we 
do  that  ludicrously,  if  we  endeavour  it  not  too.  Besides 
that  the  untainted,  as  yet,  are  liable  to  worse  hurt,  by  the 
contagion  of  their  example  ;  and  the  common  good  is 
many  ways  to  be  served,  as  hath  been  shown.  How  laud- 
able an  excellency,  among  noble-minded  pagans,  M'as  love 
to  their  country  !  And  even  in  this  way  to  serve  the  com- 
mon good,  was  reckoned  by  them  a  praiseworthy  thing. 
He  (saith  one  of  them)  that  doth  no  harm,  is  honourable; 
but  he  is  worthy  of  double  honour  that  prevents  it;  and 
he  that  assists  the  magistrate  in  punishing  it.  is  most 
honourable,  and  far  excels  all  his  other  citizens.h  So  far 
were  they  from  thinking  it  an  ignominious  thing,  to  bring 
offenders  to  punishment,  and  especially  for  impieties,  or 
whatsoever  signified  a  contempt  of  religion;  such  regard 
they  had  to  the  honour  of  their  gods,  who  were  no  gods. 
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Shall  we  reckon  the  true  and  living  God  to  deserve  from 
us  less  regard  to  his  violated  hondur  1  The  common 
good,  which  in  this  way  we  are  to  promote,  is  .so  common, 
as  all  good  men  can,  without  scruple,  concur  in  the  design  , 
and  blessed  be  God,  they  so  generally  do  so.  We  have 
the  greatest  encouragement  hereto,  by  considering  the  im- 
mediate fountain  of  the  magistrate's  power,  and  office,  our 
glorious  and  ever  blessed  Redeemer,  and  Lord;  to  whom 
all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  earth,  by  whom  kings 
reign,  who  is  head  of  all  things  to  the  church ;  and  through 
whom  the  divine  goodness  flows  towards  a  lost  world.  This 
infers  an  obligation  upon  all,  that  bear  the  Christian  name, 
to  serve  the  proper  ends  of  this  branch  of  his  power;  as  they 
have  in  general,  to  acknowledge  him  for  Lord  and  Christ. 
They  who  therefore  make  it  their  business  to  promote 
this  design,  do  not  herein  serve  the  interest  of  a  party,  but 
the  interest  of  the  universal  Ruler  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
and  of  mankind.  And  they  who  are  agreed,  with  sincere 
minds,  upon  so  great  and  important  an  end.  a.s  the  serving 
this  most  comprehensive  interest,  are  agreed  in  a  greater 
thing  than  they  can  differ  in.  To  differ  about  a  ceremony 
or  two,  or  a  set  of  words,  is  but  a  trifle,  compared  with  be- 
ing agreed  in  ab.solute  devotedness  to  God  and  Christ,  and 
in  a  design,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  of  doing  good  to  all.  An 
agreement  in  substantial  godliness,  and  Christianity,  in 
humility,  meekness,  self-denial,  in  singleness  of  heart,  be- 
nignity, charity,  entire  love  to  sincere  Christians,  as  such, 
in  universal  love  to  mankind,  and  in  a  design  of  doing  all 
the  good  we  can  in  the  world,  (notwithstanding  such  go 
under  different  denominations,  and  do  differ  in  so  minute 
things,)  is  the  most  valuable  agreement  that  can  be,  among 
Christians.  They  that  are  thus  agreed,  are  more  one,  and 
do  le.ss  differ  in  the  temper  and  complexion  of  their  minds 
from  one  another,  than  they  who  are  never  so  much  agreed 
in  being  for  or  against  this  or  that  external  form  or  mode 
of  religion  ;  but  are  full  of  envy,  wrath,  malice,  bitterness, 
falsehood,  do  differ  from  them  all,  and  from  all  good  men. 
And  I  doubt  not,  when  God's  time  comes  of  favouring 
Zion,  we  shall  have  churches  constituted,  by  congregating 
what  is  of  one  kind,  such  as  (for  the  main)  are  of  one  mind, 
spirit,  character,  and  temper;  and  serving  whatsoever  is 
of  a  different  kind,  and  quite  alien  hereto;  and  cease  to 
have  them  constituted  by  what  is  unnecessary,  much  less 
by  what  is  inconsistent  with  their  ver>'  being.  Pride,  am- 
bition, vain-glory,  and  a  terrene  spirit,  wi'h  carnal  self- 
design,  will  not  always  prevent  this.  Heaven  will  grow 
too  big  for  this  earth  1  And  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come,  for  those  of  this  present  evil  world. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  draw  as  near  one  another  as  we 
can,  and  particularly  unite  in  the  most  ^^gorous  endea- 
vour of  carrying  on  this  excellent  design,  which  is  now  be- 
fore us.  And  let  it  be  with  a  temper  of  mind  agreeing 
with  God's  kind  design  towards  men,  in  appointing  the 
magistrate  to  be  his  minister  to  them,  i.  e.  for  the  doing 
them  good.  Let  it  be  with  minds  full  of  all  goodness,  in 
conforinity  to  the  original  first  good,  from  whom,  as  such, 
this  constitution  proceeds.  Despond  not,  as  apprehending 
the  stream  is  too  strong,  and  there  is  no  good  to  be  done. 
That  is  to  yield  the  day  to  victorious  wickedness.  It  is 
to  give  vice  the  legislature,  to  let  it  be  the  law  of  the  age, 
and  govern  the  world:  and  it  is  to  give  up  ourselves  and 
our  nation  to  perish  as  a  lost  people.  Let  us  not  he  lost 
before  we  are  lost.  Much  good  hath  been  done  in  this 
kind  heretofore.  There  was  a  time  when  (at  Antioch)  the 
severity  of  the  magistrate  was  much  regretted  in  the  reign 
of  that  great  prince  Theodosius,  and  upon  an  ill  occasion, 
the  contemptuous  subversion  of  his  statutes.  This  cos: 
Chrj^sostom  divers  orations  or  sermons  to  the  people  while 
yet  presbyter  there ;  in  one  whereof  he  asks  them,  what 
hurt  had  the  terror  of  the  magistrates  done  them  1  It  hath 
shaken  off  our  sloth,  made  us  more  honest,  diligent,  indus- 
trious.. He  had  told  them  above,  and  tells  them  after, 
they  ought  to  give  God  thanks  for  it,  that  now  there  w&s 
not' one  drunken  person,  or  one  that  Sang  lascivious  songs, 
to  be  seen.  Their  city  was  become  as  a  chaste  matron, 
where  great  wantonne.is  before  did  generally  appear.  Your 
experience  hath  told  vou,  much  hath  been  done,  you  are 
still  getting  ground  -,  God  hath,  we  are  to  hope,  effectually 
i  Horn.  6.  aviftayrcjy. 
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engaged  the  government  in  this  blessed  design ;  in  subor- 
dination thereto,  go  on  with  alacrity. 

Let  me  finally  set  before  your  eyes  the  instructive  prac- 
tice of  that  excellent  prince  Jehoshaphat,  in  a  like  case, 
2  Chron.  xix.  when  he  was  bringing  back  the  people  to 
the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  v.  4.  And  had  set  judges 
iu  the  and,  warning  them  to  take  heed,  as  being  to  judge 
not  for  men,  but  for  the  Lord,  v.  6.  which  showed  they 
were  not  mere  matters  of  Mewm  and  Tuum  only,  they 


were  to  judge  in,  but  matters  immediately  relatmg  to  the 
interest  and  honour  of  God,  for  he  distinguislies  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Lord,  and  controversies,  v.  8.  He  charges 
all  to  whom  he  spake,  as  they  were  severally  concerned, 
(and  they  were  not  concerned  all  alike,)  to  do  their  work, 
V.  9.  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  faithfully  and  with  a  per- 
fect heart  ;  and  concludes  as  I  do,  with  these  words, 
V.  \\.  Deal  courageously,  and  thfe  Lord  shall  be  with  the 
good. 


A    TWO-FOLD    DISCOURSE. 

First.— OP  MAN'S  ENMITY  AGAINST  GOD. 
Seconplt.— OF  RECONCILIATION  BETWEEN  GOD  AND  MAN. 


COLOSSIANS  I.  21. 

AND  YOU,  THAT  WERE   SOMETIME  ALIENATED  AND  ENEMIES    IN  YOUR  MIND   BY  WICKED    WORKS,  YET  NOW  HATH  HE  RECONCILED. 


It  is  a  great  and  wonderful  context,  whereof  these  words 
are  a  part,  which  the  time  will  not  allow  me  to  look  into ; 
but  presently  to  fall  on  the  consideration  of  the  words 
themselves,  which  briefly  represent  to  us,  the  wretched 
and  horrid  state  of  men,  yet  unconverted  and  not  brought 
home  to  God  ;  and  the  happy  state  of  those  that  are  redu- 
ced, and  brought  home  to  nim.  The  former  in  those 
words,  "  And  you,  that  were  sometime  alienated  and  ene- 
mies in  your  mind  by  wicked  works."  The  latter,  in  these 
■words,  "  Yet  now  hath  he  reconciled."  I  shall  apply  my 
discourse  to  the  former  part  of  the  words,  and  thence  ob- 
serve,— that  men  in  their  unconverted  state,  are  alienated 
from  God,  and  enemies  to  him  by  their  wicked  works. 
This  1  shall  endeavour, — 1.  To  explain,  and  show  you  the 
meaning  of  it ; — 2.  To  evince,  and  let  you  see  the  truth  of 
it ; — 3.  Apply  it. 

1.  For  the  meaning  of  it,  'tis  evident  that  it  is  the  uncon- 
verted state  of  man  that  is  here  reflected  upon  and  referred 
unto.  You.  that  were  sometime  alienated  and  enemies  in 
your  mind  by  wicked  works.  They  were  so,  before  they 
were  turned  to  God;  he  writes  to  those  Colossians  as  to 
converts,  to  them  that  were  saints,  and  faithful  brethren  in 
Christ,  {v.  2.)  to  them  that  were  now  believers  in  Christ, 
and  lovers  of  the  saints,  {v.  4.)  telling  them,  they  sometime 
had  been  enemies  by  wicked  works.  Before  conversion, 
they  had  (as  is  elsewhere  said)  their  imderstandings  dark- 
ened, being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God ;  walking  as  other 
Gentiles  walk,  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind,  Ephes.  iv.  18. 
compared  with  the  preceding  verse.  This  is  the  deplora- 
ble condition  of  the  unconverted  world,  they  are  alienated 
from,  and  enemies  to,  God  by  wicked  works.  We  are  to 
consider  what  this  alienation  from  God  doth  import.  It 
signifies  estrangement,  unacquaintance  with  God  ;  and  that 
without  any  inclination  towards  him,  or  disposition  to  seek 
his  acquaintance.  The  word  is  emphatical,  it  signifies 
people  of  another  country,  you  were  like  people  of  another 
coimtry.  Of  such  a  different  language,  manners,  and  be- 
haviour they  that  are  converted  are  to  you,  and  yon  to 
them ;  you  are  estranged  to  their  speech,  customs,  and 
ways.  All  that  is  of  God  was  strange  to  you,  men  in 
their  unconverted  state  are  strangers  to  God.  Wicked  men 
do  not  understand  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  John  viii.  43. 
What  relates  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  unconverted  man 
dislikes.  Job  xxi.  14.  They  say  to  God,  Depart  from 
us,  we  desire   not   the   knowledge  of  thy  ways.    Man, 


who  was  originally  made  for  the  service  of  God,  and  com- 
munion with  him,  is  now  so  degenerated,  that  he  is  be- 
come a  mere  stranger  to  him.  The  next  word  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  is  enemies,  which  may  seem  to  add  somewhat  to 
the  former  word,  alienated;  there  is  not  only  no  inclina- 
tion towards  God,  but  there  is  a  disinclination;  not  only 
no  aflfection,  but  a  disaffection.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
to  God,  and  the  effects  of  this  enmity  are  obvious.  This 
alienation  from  God  is  voluntary,  affected,  and  chosen : 
men,  in  their  unconverted  stale,  are  not  only  strangers  to 
God,  but  enemies  against  God,  and  that  in  their  minds. 
A  most  fearful  case,  full  of  astonishment,  that  the  very 
mind  of  man,  the  offspring  of  God,  the  paternal  mind,  as 
a  heathen  called  him,  that  this  most  excellent  part  or  power 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  man,  should  be  poisoned  with 
malignity,  and  envenomed  with  enmity  against  the  glori- 
ous, ever-blessed  God !  that  the  mind  of  man,  his  thinking 
power,  the  fountain  of  thoughts,  should  be  set  against  God, 
who  gave  him  this  power  to  think!  Yet  into  this  reason 
must  every  man's  unacquaintance  with  God  be  resolved, 
the^y  know  not  God,  and  converse  not  with  him,  only  be- 
cause they  have  no  mind  to  it.  That  noble  faculty  in  man, 
that  resembles  the  nature  of  God,  is  turned  off  from  him, 
and  set  on  vain  things  that  cannot  profit ;  as  also  upon 
wicked  and  impure  things,  that  render  them  more  unlike 
to  God,  and  disaffected  to  him.  By  wicked  works,  which 
must  have  a  double  reference :  1.  Former  wicked  works, 
as  done  by  them:  2.  Future  wicked  works,  as  resolved  on 
by  them. 

1.  The  former  wicked  works,  which  the}^  have  done, 
have  more  and  more  habituated  their  souls  unto  a  state  of 
distance  from  God.  The  longer  they  live,  the  longer  they 
sin ;  and  the  longer  they  sin,  the  more  they  are  confirmed 
in  their  enmity  against  God. 

2.  Future  wicked  works,  as  resolved  on  to  be  done. 
They  purpose  to  live  as  they  have  done,  ard  give  them- 
selves the  same  liberty  in  sin  as  before,  and  will  not  know 
God,  or  be  acquainted  with  him,  lest  they  should  be  drawn 
off  from  their  resolved  sinful  course.  For  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  a  course  of  sin  are  inconsistent  things,  1  Cor. 
XV.  34.  Awake  to  righteousness,  and  sin  not,  for  some 
have  not  the  knowledge  of  God.  This  is  the  condemna- 
tion, (John  iii.  19.)  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  but 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are 
evil.     They  hate  the  light,  because  they  will  not  have  their 
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course  altered,  they  resolve  to  do  as  they  have  done,  and 
that  light,  which  brings  with  it  a  tendency  to  the  obeying 
of  God,  ihey  cannot  endure.  But  then,  as  this  alienation 
ol  mind  and  enmity  are  against  the  light  that  reveals  God, 
ihey  linally  terminate  on  the  blessed  God  himself:  as  God 
is  the  term  of  reconciliation,  so  he  is  the  term  of  this  en- 
mity and  alienation.  Wielded  men  look  on  God  with  en- 
mity of  mind,  under  several  notions. 

1.  As  he  claims  to  be  their  Owner,  when  he  claims  a 
principal  propriety  in  them,  when  he  insists  on  his  right 
in  them  as  their  Creator,  as  having  made  them  out  of  no- 
thing. When  God  owns  or  claims  them  as  their  Lord,  that 
first  signifies  he  is  their  Proprietor,  or  one  to  whom  they 
belong;  but  they  .say  they  are  their  own.  If  we  have  to 
do  with  God,  we  must  quit  claim  to  ourselves,  and  look 
on  God  as  our  Owner;  but  this  is  fixed  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  We  will  be  our  own ;  we  will  not  consent  to  the 
claim  which  God  makes  to  us.  Oar  tongues  are  our  own, 
Psal.  xii.  4.  Wicked  men  might  as  well  say  the  same 
thing  of  their  whole  selves,  our  bodies,  strength,  time, 
parts,  &c.  are  our  own,  and  who  is  Lord  over  us"? 

2.  If  you  consider  God  under  the  notion  of  a  Ruler, 
as  well  as  an  Owner.  Why  should  not  God  rule  over  and 
govern  his  own  1  But  this,  the  spiiit  of  man  can  by  no 
means  comport  withal,  though  'tis  but  reasonable,  that  he 
who  gave  men  their  beings,  should  give  them  laws ;  and 
that  he  who  gave  life,  should  also  give  the  rule  of  life  ; 
but  this  man,  in  his  degenerate  state,  will  by  no  means 
admit  of  There  are  two  things  considerable  in  the  will 
of  God,  which  the  mind  of  man  cannot  comply  withal. 
The  sovereignty  and  the  holiness  of  it. 

1.  The  sovereignty  of  God's  will.  We  must  look  on 
God's  will  as  absolutely  sovereign,  man  must  look  on  God's 
will  to  be  above  his  will ;  so  as  that  man  must  cross  his 
own  will,  to  comport  with  a  higher  will  than  his.  But 
this  apostatized  man  will  not  do,  and  therefore  he  is  at  en- 
mity with  God  ;  he  will  not  submit  to  the  M'ill  of  God,  as 
superior  to  his  will.     And  then, 

2.  There  is  the  holiness  of  God's  will.  His  law  is  a 
holy  law  ;  and  the  renewed  man  therefore  loves  it ;  but  be- 
cause 'tis  holy  therefore  the  un regenerate  man  dislikes  it. 

3.  Lastly,  God  is  considered  under  the  notion  of  our 
end,  our  last  end,  as  he  is  to  be  glorified  and  enjoyed  by 
us.  There  is  a  disaffection  to  God  in  the  hearts  of  unre- 
generate  men  in  this  regard  also.  The  spirit  of  man  is 
opposite  to  living  to  the  glory  of  God,  every  one  sets  up 
for  himself;  I  will  be  my  own  end,  it  .shall  be  the  busi- 
ness of  my  whole  life  to  please  myself  Therefore  when 
God  is  represented  as  our  end,  as  in  the  1  Cor.  x.  31. 
Whether  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatever  you  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  2  Cor.  v.  15.  No 
man  is  to  live  to  himself,  &c. — The  great  design  of  our 
being  delivered  from  the  law,  {viz.  as  a  cursing,  condemn- 
ing law)  is  that  we  may  live  to  God,  (Gal.  ii.  19.)  I  am 
dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  U)  God  ;  this  the  unre- 
newed heart  cannot  comport  with.  The  last  and  great 
design  of  all  our  actions  must  terminate  on  God  ;  now  self 
is  set  up,  as  the  great  idol  in  opposition  to  God,  all  (he 
world  over  ;  and  the  spirits  of  men  grow,  by  custom,  more 
and  more  disaffected  to  God,  in  this  respect.  Again,  God 
would  be  owned  by  us  for  our  best  good.  This  should  be 
the  sense  of  our  souls  towards  him,  .so  it  was  with  the  Psalm- 
ist, Ps.  Ixxiii.  25.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  &c. 
but  says  the  imregenerate  soul,  the  world  is  better  to  me 
than  God.  And  it  is  upon  this  account  that  when  over- 
tures are  made  of  changing  this  state,  the  unregenerate 
mind  opposes  it.  Thus  have  you  this  doctrine  explained 
and  opened.     I  come  now  in  the 

2nd  place.  To  evince  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  and  that 
by  two  heads  ol  arguments, — Partly  from  ourselves,  and 
partly  from  God. 

1.  From  ourselves,  'Tis  an  alienation  and  enmity  of 
mind  that  keeps  men  off  from  God_,  and  reconciliation 
with  him;  which  wiU  plainly  appear, 

I.  If  we  consider  that  our  minds  are  capable  of  know- 
ing God.  Such  a  thing  is  the  mind  of  man,  which  was 
originally  made  for  such  an  exercise,  as  to  be  taken  up, 
principally,  with  things  relating  to  God.  Our  minds  can 
apprehend  what  is  meant  by  the  nature  of  God,  as  a  Being 
jf  uncteated  perfection,  in  whom  all  power^  wisdom,  and 


goodness  do  meet ;  who  fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  from 
everlasting  was  God.  Our  minds  tell  us,  that  we  have  a 
capacity  thus  to  conceive  of  God ;  'tis  in  the  capacity  of 
man's  nature  to  mind  God,  a-s  well  as  to  mind  VJiriiiy ;  but 
doth  it  n(jt.  And  whence  doth  this  proceed,  but  from  en- 
mity, an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  God  1 

2.  This  appears,  in  that  men  are  wilfully  ignorant  of 
God,  and  are  destitute  of  the  Icnowledge  of  him  out  of 
choice;  ignorant,  and  are  willing  lo  be  so.  This  speaks 
enmity  and  alienation  of  mind  more  expressly  and  fully. 
That  ihey  are  capable  of  knoM  ing  God,  and  vet  are  igno- 
rant of  him,  leaves  no  other  cause  assignable  ;  but  their 
desiring  so  to  be,  plainly  assigns  this  cause,  Rom.  i.  28. 
They  liked  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.  'Tis  not 
grateful  to  them,  Job  xxi.  14.  We  desire  not  the  knowledge 
of  thy  ways.  Men  are  ignorant  willingly  of  that  God,  who 
made  the  world,  and  all  things  therein,  2  Pet.  iii.  5.  For 
this  they  are  willingly  i;,'norant  of,  &c.  They  will  not 
know  God,  though  his  visiljle  works  show  his  invisible 
power  and  Godhead,  Rom.  i.  19, 20.  Now  this  can  signify 
nothing  but  alienation,  and  enmity  of  mind.  Men  are 
willing  and  industrious  to  know  other  things,  and  labour 
after  the  knowledge  of  them  ;  but  they  decline  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  his  ways,  being  alienated  from  God, 
through  the  blindness  of  their  hearts,  Eph.  iv.  18.  This 
heart-blindness  is  chosen  and  voluntary  blindness,  signifies 
their  having  no  mind  or  will  to  things  of  that  nature.  But 
now  the  voluntariness  of  this  ignorance  of  God,  and  the 
enmity  thai  is  consequently  in  it,  appears  evidently  in  two 
sorts  of  persons. 

1.  In  many  that  are  of  the  more  knowing  and  inquisi- 
tive sort,  who  do  all  they  can  to  make  themselves  notional 
atheists ;  to  blot  or  rase  the  notion  of  God  out  of  their 
minds.  Of  them  I  shall  say  little ;  here,  they  do  their  ut- 
most, but  in  vain  ;  it  will  slick  as  close  to  them  as  their 
thinking  power.  But  their  attempt  shows  their  enmitv, 
for  they  are  content  to  admit  the  grossest  absurdities  into 
their  minds,  rather  than  permit  that  notion  to  remain  un- 
molested there :  rather  imagine  -such  a  curious  frame  of 
things,  as  this  world  is,  to  have  come  by  chance  :  than  that 
it  had  a  wise,  just,  holy,  as  well  as  powerful  maker.  They 
would  count  it  an  absurdity,  even  unto  madness,  to  think 
the  exquisite  picture  of  a  man  or  a  tree  to  have  happened 
by  chance;  and  can  allow  themselves  to  be  so  absurd,  as 
to  think  a  man  himself  or  a  tree  to  be  casual  productions. 
Is  not  this  the  height  of  enmity  "? 

2.  In  the  unthinking  generality.  Of  whom,  yet  uncon- 
verted out  of  the  stale  of  apostacy,  'tis  said  the}'  are  fools, 
as  is  the  usual  language  of  Scripture,  concerning  wicked 
or  unconverted  men  ;  and  that  such  fools,  though  ibcy 
never  olfer  at  saying  in  their  minds,  much  less  with  their 
mouths,  yet  they  say  in  their  hearts,  no  God :  i.  c.  not  there 
is  none,  for  there  is  no  is  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  words 
may  rather  go  in  the  optative  form,  than  the  indictive,  O 
that  there  were  none  !  The  notion  is  let  alone,  while  it 
reaches  not  their  hearts  ;  if  it  do,  they  only  wish  it  were 
otherwise.  This  speaks  their  enmity  the  more,  for  the 
notion  lays  a  continual  testimony  against  the  bent  of  their 
hearts,  and  constant  practice,  that  while  they  own  a  God, 
they  never  fear  nor  love  him  accordingly.  And  they  grossly 
misrepresent  him,  sometimes  as  all  made  up  of  mercy 
without  justice  or  holiness;  and  so  think  they  need  no  re- 
conciliation to  him,  he  and  they  are  well  agreed  already. 
Sometimes  think  of  him  as  merciless,  and  irrecoucileahle; 
and  therefore  never  look  after  being  reconciled  to  him. 

3.  It  appears  hence,  that  men  do  seldom  think  of  Grod, 
when  as  a  thought  of  God  may  be  as  soon  thought  as  any 
other,  and  would  cost  us  as  little.  Why  not  as  well  on 
God  as  upon  any  of  those  vanities  about  which  they  are 
commonly  employed  1  'Tis  a  wonderful  thing  to  consider, 
how  man  is  capable  of  forming  a  thought !  how  a  thought 
arises  in  our  minds  !  And  how  sad  is  it  to  consider,  that 
though  God  hath  given  to  man  a  thinking  power,  yet  he 
will  not  think  of  him  !  God  hath  given  to  man  a  mind  that 
can  think,  and  think  on  him,  as  well  as  on  any  thing  else. 
My  body  cannot  think,  if  my  mind  and  spirit  is  gone; 
though  God  gave  man  the  power  of  thought,  yet  men  will 
not  use  or  emph\v  their  thoughts  otherwise  than  about  vain 
or  forbidden  things.  God  forms  the  spirit  of  man  within 
him,  hath  put  an  immortal  spirit  into  himj  whence  a  spring 
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of  thoughts  might  ascend  heavenwards.  When  we  have 
thousands  of  objects  to  choose  of,  we  think  of  any  thing 
rather  than  God  !  and  not  only  turn  this  way  or  that,  be- 
sides him,  but  tend  continually  downwards  in  opposition 
to  him.  Yea,  men  cannot  endure  to  be  put  in  mind  of 
God,  the  serious  mention  of  bis  name  is  distasteful. 
Whence  can  this  proceed,  that  a  thought  of  God  cast  in, 
is  thrown  out,  as  lire  from  one's  bosom  7  whence  is  it,  but 
from  the  enmity  of  mind  that  is  in  man  against  God  1 

4.  It  further  appears  hence,  that  men  are  so  little  con- 
cerned about  the  favour  of  God.  Whomsoever  we  love, 
we  naturally  value  their  love ;  but  whether  God  be  a 
friend  or  an  enemy,  it  is  all  one  to  the  unrenewed  soul,  if 
there  be  no  sensible  eflects  of  his  displeasure.  The  men 
of  this  world  only  value  its  favours,  the  favour  of  God 
they  value  not ;  whereas  in  his  favour  is  life  in  the  account 
of  holy  and  good  men,  (Ps.  xxx.  5.)  yea,  they  judge  his 
lovins-kindness  is  better  than  life  without  it,  Ps.  Ixiii.  3. 
When  men  shall  go  from  day  to  day,  without  considering 
whether  God  hath  a  favour  for  them',  or  not ;  whether  they 
are  accepted  or  not,  whether  they  have  found  grace  in  his 
eyes  or  not,  &c.  What  doth  thisdeclare,  but  an  enmity  of 
inind,  and  alienation  from  God  1  If  men  had  true  love  for 
God,  it  could  not  be,  but  they  would  greatly  value  his  love. 

5.  That  men  do  so  little  converse  and  walk  with  God, 
doth  speak  a  lixed  alienation  of  mind,  and  enmity  against 
God.  Walking  with  God  includes  knowing  and  minding 
him  ;  but  it  adds  all  other  motions  of  soul  towards  him, 
together  with  continuance,  and  approving  ourselves  to  him, 
therein.  Now  agreement  is  required  to  walk  with  God, 
(Amos  iii.  3.)  Can  two  walk  together  unless  they  be 
agreed  1  Hos.  iii.  3.  Men  walk  not  with  God,  because  they 
are  not  come  to  an  agreement  with  him  ;  God's  agreement 
with  us,  and  ours  with  him,  is  that  we  may  walk  together. 
It  we  walk  not  with  God,  it  is  because  there  is  no  agree- 
ment ;  and  what  doth  that  import,  but  an  alienation  of 
mind  from  God  1  Says  God,  I  would  not  have  you  live 
in  the  world  at  so  great  a  distance  from  me,  I  would  walk 
with  3'ou  and  have  you  walk  with  me  ;  and  for  this  end 
I  would  come  to  an  agreement  with  you.  But  sinners  will 
not  come  to  any  agreement  with  God,  and  thence  it  comes 
to  pass  that  they  walk  not  with  God  ;  they  begin  the  day 
without  God,  walk  all  the  day  long  without  God,  lie  down 
at  night  without  God,  and  the  reason  is  because  there  are 
no  agreement,  and  that  denotes  enmity,  especially  con- 
sidering, 

6.  That  daily  converse  with  God  would  cost  us  nothing. 
To  have  any  man's  thoughts  full  of  heaven,  and  full  of 
holy  fear,  and  reverence  of  God,  &c.  (which  is  included 
in  walking  with  God.)  what  inconvenience  is  in  this,  what 
business  will  this  hinder  1  When  a  man  goes  about  his 
ordinary  affairs,  will  it  do  any  hurt  to  take  God  with  him  1 
No  business  will  go  on  the  worse  for  it,  it  will  not  detract 
from  the  success  of  our  affairs.  1  Cor.  vii.  24.  Let  every 
man,  wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with  God.  Let 
j'onr  state  be  what  it  will,  there  can  be  no  business  in  this 
world,  but  what  you  may  do  with  God,  as  well  as  without 
God,  and  much  better. 

7.  Which  makes  the  matter  yet  plainer,  how  uncomfort- 
ably do  men  live  in  this  world,  bv  reason  of  their  distance 
from  God,  and  unacquaintedness  with  him  ;  Job  xxxv.  10. 
But  no  one  saith.  Where  is  God  my  Maker,  who  giveth 
songs  in  the  night.  They  choose  rather  to  groan  under 
their  burdens  alone,  than  to  cry  to  God  their  Maker,  as  at 
the  9th  verse  of  that  chapter.  When  men  will  endure  the 
greatest  extremity,  rather  than  apply  themselves  to  God, 
what  doth  this  resolve  into  but  enmity  against  God  1 

8.  That  men  do  so  universally  disobey  God,  bespeaks  alie- 
nation and  enmity  of  mind.  As  obedience  proceeds  from 
love,  so  disobedience  proceeds  from  enmit\'.  And  for  this 
I  shall  only  instance  in  two  great  precepts,  wherein  the 
mind  and  will  of  God  is  expressed  which  I  mention,  and 
insist  upon  (though  briefly)  as  things  that  concern  the  con- 
stant and  daily  practice  of  every  Christian — 1.  a  course  of 
prayer  to  God,  in  secret, — Q.  and  having  our  conversation 
in  heaven.  How  express  are  both  of  these  precepts,  in  the 
same  chapter ;  the  former,  Matt.  vi.  6.  the  latter,  ver.  19, 20, 
21.  Now  consider,  whether  our  disobedience  to  these  two 
precepts  do  not  discover  great  enmit}'  in  our  hearts  against  i 
God.    What,  to  refuse  to  pray,  and  pour  out  our  souls  to  { 


him  in  secret ;  to  refuse  placing  our  treasure  and  our  hearts 
in  heaven  ;  what  doth  this  signify,  but  aversion,  and  a  dis- 
affected heart  1  Let  us  consider  each  of  them  severally  and 
apart  by  itself  We  are  a  Christian  assembly,  how  should 
it  stanlc  us  to  be  (anj'  of  us)  convicted  of  enmity  against 
God,  under  the  Christian  name,  in  two  so  plain  cases  1 

1.  For  jirayer,  'tis  a  charge  laid  upon  all  persons  con- 
sidered in  their  single  and  personal  capacity.  Matt.  vi.  6. 
But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is 
in  secret.  1  fear  that  most  of  them,  who  bear  the  Christian 
name,  carry  the  matter  so,  as  if  there  were  no  such  place 
in  the  Bible.  When  the  mind  and  will  of  God  is  made 
Ivnown  to  us  by  his  Son,  who  came  out  of  his  bosom,  that 
he  will  be  sought  unto  ;  and  that  not  only  publicly  but 
secretly  and  daily;  that  as  we  are  taught  by  our  Lord  him- 
self, to  pray  for  our  daily  bread,  and  the  forgiveness  of  our 
daily  trespasses,  we  are  also  to  pray  in  secret,  to  him  that 
sees  in  secret ;  can  such  commands  be  constantly  neglect- 
ed and  disobeyed,  and  not  signify  the  contrary  bent  of  our 
will ;  especially  when  we  consider,  that  it  is  enjoined  us  for 
our  own  goodi  It  would  be  profane  to  say.  What  profit  is  it 
to  us  to  call  upon  the  almighty  1  but  it  is  most  justly  to  be 
said,  what  profit  is  it  to  the  Almighty,  that  we  call  upon 
him  1  It  is  honourable  to  him,  but  very  profitable  to  our- 
selves. If  we  know  not  how  to  pray  in  a  corner,  confess- 
ing our  sins,  and  supplicating  for  mercy,  we  cannot  but 
live  miserable  lives.  When  therefore  this  is  not  done, 
whence  is  it,  hut  from  an  enmity  of  mind  1  To  a  friend 
we  can  unbosom  ourselves,  not  to  an  enemy. 

I  might  also  enlarge  upon  family  prayer,  but  if  closet 
prayer  were  seriously  minded,  j'ou  that  have  families 
would  not  dare  to  neglect  prayer  with  them  too.  But  it 
either  be  performed  with  coldness  and  indifferency,  it 
makes  the  matter  worse,  or  more  plainly  bad ;  and  shows  it 
is  not  love,  or  any  lively  affection,  that  puts  you  upon  pray- 
ing, but  a  frightened  conscience  only.  And  a  miserably 
mistaken,  deluded  one,  that  makes  j'ou  think  the  God  you 
pray  to  will  be  mocked  or  trifled  with,  or  that  he  cannot 
perceive  whether  your  heart  be  with  him,  or  against  him. 
And  so  instead  of  worshipping,  or  giving  him  honour  in  that 
performance,  you  reproach  and  aflVont  him ;  and  all  this 
while,  how  vastly  doth  the  temper  of  your  mind  disagree 
with  the  mind  of  God  !  I  would,  saith  the  blessed  God, 
have  a  course  of  prayer  run  through  the  whole  course  of 
your  lives;  and  all  this  that  your  hearts  may  be  lifted  up 
from  earth  to  heaven,  that  your  hearts  ma\-  be  in  heaven 
every  day,  according  to  Matt.  vi.  19.  Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  on  earth  :  but  treasures  in  heaven,  &e. 
Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  hearts  be  also. 
And  so  we  are  led  to  the  other  precept  mentioned  before. 

2.  As  to  a  heavenly  conversation,  God  would  not  have 
reasonable  creatures,  who  have  intelligent  spirits  about 
them,  to  grovel  and  crawl  like  worms  in  the  dust  of  this 
lower  world,  as  if  they  had  no  nobler  sort  of  objects  to 
converse  with,  than  the  things  of  this  earth  ;  nothing  fitter 
for  the  contemplation,  exercise,  and  enjoyment  of  an  im- 
mortal mind.  The  saints  are  finally  designed  for  an  inhe- 
ritance in  light,  (Col.  i.  12.)  and  their  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions ought  t"o  be  there  beforehand,  that  they  may  become 
meet  for  that  inheritance.  Will  it  do  a  man  any  harm  to 
have  frequent  forethoughts  of  the  everlasting  joy,  purity, 
and  bliss  of  the  heavenly  state  1  How  joyous  and'  pleasant 
must  it  be  !  And  why  are  we  called  Christians,  if  he,  who 
is  our  Lord  and  Teacher,  revealing  his  mind  to  us,  and 
expressly  charging  us  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  to 
set  our  affections  on  the  things  above,  &c.  shall  not  be  re- 
garded 7  Why  is  not  heaven  every  day  in  our  thoughts, 
wh}'  will  we  lose  the  pleasure  of  a  heavenly  life,  and  ex- 
change it  for  earthly  care  and  trouble,  or  vanity,  at  the 
best  1  Why  is  it  1  No  other  reason  canine  given,  but  only 
an  alienation  of  our  minds  from  God. 

9.  Another  argument  to  prove  this  alienation,  and  en- 
mit\'  against  God,  is  the  unsuccessfulness  of  the  Gospel ; 
which  can  be  resolvable  into  nothing  else,  but  such  an  en- 
mity. The  design  of  the  Gospel  is  to  bring  us  into  a  union 
with  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  believe  on  him  whom  the 
Father  hath  sent.  Christ  seeks  to  gather  in  souls  to  God, 
but  they  will  not  be  gathered.  This  is  matter  of  fearful 
consideration,  that  when  God  is  calling  after  men,  by  his 
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own  Son,  that  there  be  so  few  that  will  come  to  him.  How 
few  are  there  that  say,  Give  me  Christ,  oi  I  am  lost "?  none 
caa  reconcile  me  to  God,  but  Christ  1  You  are  daily  be- 
sought, in  Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled,  (2  Cor.  v.  20.) 
but  in  vain!  What  doth  this  signify,  but  obstinate,  invin- 
cible enmity  1 

2.  Another  head  of  arguments  may  be  taken  from  .seve- 
ral considerations,  that  we  muy  have  of  God  in  this  matter : 
whence  it  will  appear,  that  nothing  but  enmity,  on  our 
parts,  keeps  us  at  that  distance  from  God,  as  we  generally 
are  at.     And  consider  to  that  purpose, 

1.  That  God  is  the  God  of  all  grace,  the  fountain  of 
goodness,  the  element  of  love.  Why  are  men  at  that  dis- 
tance from  him,  who  is  goodness,  and  grace,  and  love  it- 
self? The  reason  is  not  on  God's  part,  1  John  iv.  16.  God 
is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwellelh  in  God,  and 
God  in  him.  What  can  our  so  great  distance  from  this 
God  signify,  from  the  most  perfect,  the  most  excellent 
goodness,  but  the  most  horrid  kind,  and  ihe  highest  pitch 
of  enmity  1  Did  men  apprehend  this,  what  frightful  mon- 
sters would  they  appear  to  themselves!  This  is  not  only  a 
plain,  but  a  terrible  declaration  of  a  most  unaccountable 
enmity,  on  our  part. 

2.  God  is  still  pleased  to  continue  our  race  on  earth,  a 
succession  of  men  in  this  world,  from  age  to  age,  made 
after  his  own  image,  with  minds  and  spirits  that  are  intel- 
ligent and  immortal ;  which  declares  a  strong  propension 
in  God  towards  such  a  sort  of  creatures,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  lower  world,  though  degenerated,  and  fallen  from  him. 
Notwithstanding  all  their  neglect  of  him,  in  former  ages, 
yet  new  generations  of  men  still  spring  up,  capable  of 
knowing  and  serving  him,  Prov.  viii.  31.  In  the  foreseen 
height  of  man's  enmit}',  this  was  the  steady  bent  of  his 
mind  towards  them,  to  rejoice  in  the  habitable  parts  of  this 
earth,  and  to  have  his  delights  with  the  sons  of  men.  Thus 
also  in  the  2  Chron.  vi.  18.  do  we  find  Solomon  in  a  rap- 
ture of  admiration,  on  this  account :  But  will  God  in  very 
deed  dwell  with  men  on  earth,  &c.  And  the  Psalmist,  Ps. 
Ixviii.  18.  That  gifts  are  given  to  the  rebellious,  (the  most 
insolent  of  enemies,)  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among 
them.  How  admirable  and  unconceivable  a  wonder  is 
this !  The  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him,  and  will 
he  yet  dwell  with  men  on  earth  !  And  we  yet  find,  not- 
withstanding God's  great  condescension,  that  there  is  still 
a  distance;  whence  can  this  he,  but  from  man's  aversion, 
and  enmity  of  mind  against  God  1  Thus  are  men  still  re- 
quiting God  evil  for  his  goodness;  God  will  dwell  with 
men  on  earth,  but  men  will  not  dwell  with  him,  nor  ad- 
mit of  his  dwelling  with  them ;  they  say  to  him.  Depart 
from  us,  Job  xxi.  14.  'Tis  thus,  from  age  to  age,  and  gene- 
ration to  generation,  which  shows  God's  goodness  on  his 
part,  and  the  enmity  on  man's  part.  See  to  this  purpose, 
Ps.  xiv.  and  liii.  the  beginning  of  each. 

3.  Consider  the  forbearance  of  God  towards  you,  while 
you  are  continually  at  mercy.  With  what  patience  doth 
he  spare  you,  though  your  own  hearts  must  tell  you  that 
A-^ou  are  offending  creatures,  and  whom  he  can  destroy  in 
a  moment !  He  spares  you,  that  neglect  him.  He  is  not 
willing  that  you  should  perish,  but  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  that  you  may  be  saved  ;  by  which  he  calls 
and  leads  you  to  repentance,  Rom.  ii.  4.  On  God's  part, 
here  is  a  kind  intention  ;  but  on  man's  part,  nothing  but 
persevering  enmity. 

4.  Consider  God's  large  and  wonderful  bounty  towards 
the  children  of  men  in  this  world,  and  the  design  of  it, 
Acts  xvii.  25,  26.  He  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all 
things,  that  they  might  seek  after  him,  Ps.  Ixviii.  19.  He 
daily  loadeth  us  with  his  benefits.  He  gives  us  all  things 
richly  to  enjoy.  Acts.  xiv.  17.  God  leaves  not  himself  wiili- 
out  witness,  that  he  doth  men  good.  He  gives  men  rain 
from  heaven,  when  the}' want  it;  and,  when  unseasonable, 
he  withholds  it.  'Tis  a  great  thing  to  understand  the  lov- 
ing-kindness of  the  Lord,  (Ps.  cvii.  42.)  his  wonderful 
works  towards  the  children  of  men  ;  to  under.stand  our 
mercies  and  comforts,  and  what  their  meaning  and  design 
is.  By  mercies  to  our  outward  man,  God  designs  to  draw 
our  hearts  and  minds  to  himself.  Mercies  are  bestowed 
on  them  that  have  the  power  of  thought,  to  consider  the 
end  of  all  God's  mercies:  'tis  bespeak'ing,  and  seekin?  lo 
win  our  hearts  lo  himself,  Hos.  xi.  4.   'Tis  drawing  us  with 


those  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love  :  which  plainly 
shows  what  the  ca.se  requires,  that  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men  are  very  averse,  and  alienated  from  him,  and  there- 
fore need  such  drawing. 

5.  And  that  which  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  is  God's 
sending  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  procure  terms  of  peace 
for  us,  and  then  to  treat  with  us  thereupon  ;  and  that  in 
him  he  is  reconciling  the  world  to  himsell",  2  Cor.  v.  19. 
Doth  not  reconciliation  suppose  enmity,  as  here,  and  in 
the  text:  You  that  were  enemies  in  your  minds — yet  hath 
he  reconciled.  As  we  have  noted  that  on  our  parts  our 
withstanding,  and  too  commonly  frustrating,  its  overtures, 
speaks  enmity  and  obstinacy  therein  ;  so  on  his  part  those 
overtures  themselves  speak  it  too.  Here  is  the  greatest 
kindness  and  good-will  on  God's  part,  that  can  be  con- 
ceived :  but  it  supposes,  what  we  are  evincing,  ill-will  in 
us.  Christ  came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  weis  lost. 
What  a  lost  state  was  our  state  I  what  lo  be  engaged  in  a 
war  against  him  that  made  us  !  Wo  to  him  that  strives 
with  his  Maker,  Isa.  xiv.  9.  Fallen  man  is  little  appre- 
hensive of  it  now,  if  we  continue  unreconciled  to  the  last, 
at  death  it  will  be  understood  what  a  lost  state  we  are  in. 
Upon  this  account  it  will  then  appear,  but  this  was  our  state 
before,  when  it  appeared  not ;  in  this  state  Christ  pitied  u.s, 
when  we  had  no  pity  for  ourselves.  Christ  came  not  into 
the  world  to  save  men  only  at  the  hour  of  their  death, 
from  hell ;  but  to  raise  up  to  himself  a  willing  people,  that 
may  serve  and  glorify  God,  in  their  life  on  earth.  He  is, 
for  this  purpose,  intent  on  this  reconciling  design  ;  and 
how  earnest,  how  alluring  were  his  solicitations,  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh  1  Come  to  me  all  ye  that  are  weary — He 
that  Cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  nowise  cast  out.  How  pathe- 
tical  his  lamentations,  for  the  unreconcileable  !  0  that  thou 
hadst  known  the  things  belonging  to  thy  peace — And  his 
blood  was  shed  at  last,  as  the  blood  of  propitiation,  of  a 
reconciling  sacrifice,  to  reconcile  God's  justice  to  us  ;  and 
thereupon  also,  as  in  thi.s  context.  Having  made  peace  by 
the  blood  of  his  cross,  (ver.  20.)  to  vanquish  our  enmity,  lo 
reconcile  us  who  were  enemies  in  our  minds — ver.  21,  22. 

6.  Consider  Christ  sending,  and  continuing,  from  age  to 
age,  the  Gospel  in  the  world;  the  design  whereof  ma)'  be 
understood  by  the  manifest  import  and  substance  of  it, 
and  by  the  titles  given  to  it,  as  it  reveals  Christ,  the  Me- 
diator, the  Peace-maker,  in  his  person,  nature,  offices, 
acts,  SLifl^erings,  and  performances.  As  it  contains  the  great 
commands  of  repentances  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  promises  of  pardon,  and  eternal 
life,  with  whatsoever  is  requisite  to  our  present  good  state 
God-ward,  and  our  final  blessedness  in  him,  as  also  the  va- 
rious enforcements  of  such  precepts,  and  confirmations  of 
such  promises,  with  copious  explications  of  the  one  and  the 
other.  And  as  it  is  called,  the  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
2  Cor.  V.  18.  The  word  wherein  peace  is  preached,  by 
Jesus  Christ,  Acts  x.  36.  The  Gospel  of  peace,  and  of  glad 
tidings,  (Rom.  x.  15.)  as  that  very  word  Gospel  signifies. 

This  Gospel  was,  in  its  clearer  manifestation,  at  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  introduced  with  great  magnificence  and  so- 
lemnity into  the  world,  as  the  law  had  been,  bj'  the  minis- 
try of  angels.  When  the  Son  of  righteousness,  the  li?ht 
of  the  world,  was  arising,  and  dawning  upon  it ;  then  3id 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  appear,  praising  God,  and 
saying.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and 
good-will  towards  men,  Luke  ii.  13,  14.  But  this  Gospel 
is  not  a  more  express  declaration  of  God's  good-will 
towards  men,  than  their  deportment  under  it,  their  con- 
tinuing to  live  as  without  God  in  the  world,  is  of  their  ill- 
M'ill,  disaffection,  and  enmity  against  God. 

7.  And  lastly,  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  hearts  ol 
ministers  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  with  the  souls  of  men, 
to  whom  it  is  preached,  show  that  there  is  a  mighty  enmi- 
ty to  be  overcome. 

1.  God's  giving  forth  his  Spirit  to  ministers,  enabling 
them  to  strive  with  sinners,  to  bring  them  to  Christ  ac- 
cording to  the  working  of  that  power,  which  works  in  them 
mightily,  Colos.  i.  ult.  What  need  of  such  striving,  but 
that  there  is  a  great  enmity  in  the  minds  of  people  to  be 
conquered  and  overcome  ?  Sometimes  we  read  of  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  weeping  over  souls,  who,  for  their  too 
intent  minding  of  earthly  things,  are  called  enemies  to  the 
cross  of  Christ,  Phil.  iii.  18.    Sometimes  they  are  ready  to 
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breathe  out  their  own  souls  towards  them,  among  whom 
they  labour,  1  Thess.  ii.  8.  Sometimes  represented  as  tra- 
vailing in  birih,  with  them  llial  are  committed  to  their 
charge,  Gal.  iv.  19.  There  are  ministers,  whose  hearts  are 
in  pangs  and  agonies  for  the  souls  of  sinners,  when  the 
things  of  God  are  too  apparently  neglected,  and  not  re- 
garded by  them;  and  when  they  see  destruction  from  the 
Almighty  is  not  a  terror  to  them;  and  while  they  visibly 
take  the  way  that  takes  hold  of  hell,  and  leads  down  to 
the  chambers  of  death.  They  would,  if  possible,  save 
them  with  fear,  and  pluck  them  as  firebrands  out  of  the 
Are ;  the  fire  of  their  own  lusts,  and  fervent  enmity  against 
God,  and  godliness,  and  save  them  from  his  flaming  wrath. 
Is  all  this  unnecessary  1  and  what  makes  it  necessary,  but 
that  there  is  a  counter-striving,  an  enmity  working  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  against  the  Spirit's  striving  in  the  ministry, 
to  be  overcome  1 

2.  The  Spirit  also  strives  immediately  with  the  souls  of 
sinners,  and  pleads  with  them ;  sometimes  as  a  Spirit  of 
conviction,  illumination,  fear,  and  dread  ;  sometimes  as  a 
Spirit  of  grace,  wooing,  and  beseeching ;  and  when  his 
motions  are  not  complied  with,  there  are  complaints  of 
men's  grieving,  vexing,  quenching,  resisting  the  Spirit, 
Acts  vii.  51.  Which  resistance  implies  continual  striving. 
No  striving  but  doth  suppose  an  obstruction,  and  difficulty 
10  be  striven  withal ;  there  could  be  no  resisting,  if  there 
were  not  counter-striving  ;  and  hereby  despite  is  done  to 
ihe  Spirit  of  grace.  O  fearful  aggravation  !  that  such  a 
Spirit  is  striven  against!  'Tis  the  Spirit  of  grace,  love, 
and  goodness,  the  Spirit  of  all  kindness,  sweetness,  and 
benignity,  which  a  wicked  man  dolh  despite  unto,  Heb.  x. 
29.  How  vile  and  horrid  a  thing,  to  requite  grace,  love, 
and  sweetness  with  spite  1  As  if  the  sinner  should  say. 
Thou  wouldst  turn  me  to  God,  but  I  will  not  be  turned  ! 
The  blessed  God  says.  Turn  at  my  reproof,  I  will  pour  out 
my  Spirit  unto  you,  Prov.  i.  23.  There  are  preventive  in- 
sinuations, upon  which,  if  we  essay  to  turn,  plentiful  effu- 
sions of  the  Spirit  may  be  hoped  to  ensue  ;  for  he  is  the 
Spirit  of  grace.  When  we  draw  back,  and  resist  or  slight 
those  foregoing  good  motions  of  that  holy  Spirit;  this  is 
despiting  him.  And  doth  not  this  import  enmity,  in  a  high 
degree "?  That  the  Spirit  needs  strive  so  much,  that  it  may 
be  overcome,  as  with  some,  at  his  own  pleasure,  he  doth  ; 
with  others,  in  just  displeasure,  he  strives  no  more,  and  so 
it  is  never  overcome. 

We  come  now  to  the  application,  wherein  the  subject 
would  admit  and  require  a  very  abundant  enlargement,  if 
we  were  not  within  necessary  limits.  Two  things  I  shall 
take  notice  of,  as  very  necessary  to  be  remarked,  and  most 
amazingly  strange  and  wonderful,  by  way  of  introduction 
to  some  further  use. 

1.  That  ever  the  spirit  of  man,  a  reasonable,  intelligent 
being,  God's  own  offspring,  and  whereto  he  is  not  only  a 
Maker  but  a  Parent,  styled  the  Father  of  spirits,  should  be 
degenerated  into  so  horrid,  so  unnatural  a  monster !  What ! 
to  be  a  haler  of  God,  the  most  excellent  and  all-compre- 
hending good !  and  thy  own  Father !  Hear,  O  heavens — 
and  earth,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  nourished,  and  brought 
up  children,  and  they  liave  rebelled  against  me,  Isa.  i.  2. 
Be  astonished,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this  !  and  be  horribly 
afraid;  be  ye  very  desolate  !  As  if  all  the  blessed  inhabit- 
ants of  that  upper  world  should  rather  forsake  their  glorious 
mansions,  leave  heaven  empty,  and  run  back  into  their 
original  nothing,  than  endure  such  a  sight!  An  intelligent 
spirit,  hating  God,  is  the  most  frightful  prodigy  in  universal 
nature  !  If  all  men's  limbs  were  distorted,  and  their  whole 
outer  man  transformed  into  the  most  hideous  shapes,  'twere 
a  trifle,  in  comparison  with  this  deformity  of  thy  soul. 

2.  That  it  should  be  thus,  and  they  never  regret,  nor  per- 
ceive it !  What  self-loathing  creatures  would  men  be 
could  they  see  themselves!  so  as  never  to  endure  them- 
selves, while  they  find  they  do  not  love  God  ;  but  men  are 
generally  well  pleased  with  themselves  for  all  this.  Though 
the  case  is  so  plain,  they  will  not  see  it ;  when  all  the  men- 
tioned indications  show  it,  I  hey  never  charge  or  suspect 
themselves  of  such  a  thing  as  this  enmity  against  God. 
God  charges  them,  and  doth  he  not  know  them  1  The 
pasfan  world,  they  are  God-haters,  (Rom.  i.  30.)  even  with 
a  hellish  hatred,  as  the  word  there  signifies.  They  that 
profess  his  nane,  are  apt  to  admit  this  true  of  the  Gentiles : 


but  do  we  think  our  Lord  Jesus  did  injuriously  accuse  the 
Jews  too,  that  they  had  both  seen  and  hated  him  and  his 
Father  1  John  xv.  24.  How  remote  was  it  from  a  Jew,  who 
boasted  themselves  God's  peculiar  people,  to  think  himself 
a  hater  of  God!  And  what  were  they,  of  whom  he  says  by 
the  prophet,  My  soul  loathed  them,  and  their  soul  abhorred 
me,  (which  is  pre-supposed,)  Zech.  xi.  8.  and  most  justly, 
for  can  there  be  a  more  loathsome  thing,  than  to  abhor 
goodness  itself  7  What  the  most  perfect  benignity !  And 
those  Cretians  had  received  the  Christian  faith,  whom  the 
apostle  exhorts  Titus  to  rebuke  sharply,  that  they  might  be 
sound  in  it;  and  of  whom  he  says,  that  professing  to  know 
God,  in  works  they  denied  him,  being  abominable,  Tit.  i. 
16.  Hence  is  our  labour  lo.st,  in  beseeching  men  to  be 
reconciled  in  God,  while  they  own  no  enmity.  Since  this 
matter  is  so  evident,  that  this  is  the  temper  of  the  uncon- 
verted world  God-ward,  that  they  are  alienated  from  him, 
and  enemies  in  their  minds  towards  him,  by  wicked  works ; 
it  is  then  beyond  all  expression  strange,  that  they  never  ob- 
serve it  in  themselves,  (as  the  toad  is  not  offended  at  its 
own  poisonous  nature)  and  are  hereupon  apt  to  think  that 
God  observes  it  not,  nor  is  displeased  with  them  for  it.  It  is 
strange  they  should  not  observe  it  in  themselves,  upon  so 
manifold  evidence.  Do  but  recount  with  yourselves,  and 
run  over  the  several  heads  of  evidence  that  have  been  given. 
Can  you  deny  you  have  minds  capable  of  knowing  God  1 
Cannot  you  conceive  of  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  truth, 
justice,  holiness,  and  that  these  may  be,  either  more  mani- 
fest, or  in  more  excellent  degrees,  even  among  creatures,  in 
some  creatures  more  than  in  others ;  but  that  being,  in  which 
they  are  in  the  highest  and  most  absolute  perfection,  must 
be  of  God  1  Can  you  deny  that  you  have  lived  in  great 
ignorance  of  God  much  of  your  time  1  that  your  ignorance 
was  voluntary,  having  such  means  of  knowing  him,  as  you 
have  had  1  that  you  have  usually  been  thoughtless  and  un- 
mindful of  him,  in  your  ordinary  course  1  that  the  thoughts 
of  him  have  been  ungrateful,  and  very  little  welcome,  or 
pleasant  to  you  1  that  you  have  had  little  converse  with 
him,  little  trust,  revei'ence,  delight,  or  expectation  placed 
on  him,  as  the  object  1  that  you  have  not  been  wont  to  con- 
cern him  in  your  affairs,  to  consult  him,  to  desire  his  con- 
currence 1  that  you  have  not  thought  of  approving  yoursel  f 
to  him,  in  your  designs  and  actions,  but  lived  as  without 
him  in  the  world  1  That  you  have  not  designed  the  plea- 
sing or  obeying  of  him  in  the  course  of  your  conversa- 
tion 1  that  the  Gospel,  under  which  you  have  lived,  hath 
had  little  efliect  upon  you,  to  alter  the  temper  of  3'our  spirits 
towards  him  1  That  if  his  Spirit  hath  sometimes  awaken- 
ed you,  raised  some  fear,  or  some  desires,  now  and  then  in 
your  souls,  you  have  suppressed,  and  stifled,  and  striven 
against  such  motions  ■?  Do  not  these  things,  together,  dis- 
cover an  enmity  against  God,  and  the  ways  of  God  1  And 
is  it  not  strange  you  cannot  see  this,  and  perceive  a  disaf- 
fection to  God,  by  all  this,  in  yourselves  1  What  is  so  near 
a  man,  as  himself?  Have  you  not  in  you  a  reflecting 
power?  Know  ye  not  your  ownselvesl  as  the  apostle 
speaks,  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  Yea,  generally,  men  never  find 
fault  with  themselves,  upon  any  such  account ;  and  con- 
sequently, think  themselves,  in  such  respects,  very  inno- 
cent in  the  sight  of  God,  and  think  he  finds  no  fault  with 
them.  Now  these  two  things  being  premised,  will  make 
way  for  the  following  uses.     We  infer  therefore, 

1'.  That  whereas  it  so  evidently  appears,  that  men  are  at 
enmity  with  God,  it  cannot  but  be  consequent,  that  God 
is  not  well  pleased  with  them.  No  one  is  well  pleased  to 
have  another  hate  him.  God  discerns  that,  in  the  inward 
temper  of  men's  minds,  wherewith  he  is  not  well  pleased; 
viz.  this  alienation  of  mind  from  him,  this  wicked  enmity, 
thit  is  so  generally  found  in  them.  They  are  wont  to 
make  light  of  secret,  internal  sin;  the  ill  posture  of  their 
minds  they  think  a  harmless,  innocent  thing.  But  this  he 
remonstrates  against,  takes  notice  of  with  dislike  and  dis- 
pleasure; and  is  counterworking  this  spirit  of  enmity,  not 
only  by  his  word,  but  by  his  Spirit  of  love,  and  power. 
Though  he  doth  not  testify  his  displeasure  by  flames  and 
thunderbolts;  yet  he  observes,  and  approves  not  the  course 
and  current  of  their  thoughts  and  aflTections  ;  though  he 
permit  them,  sometimes  without  sensible  rebuke,  to  run 
on  long  in  their  contempt  of  him;  yet  he  declares  it  to  be 
wickedness :  The  wicked  have  not  God  in  all  their  thoughts, 
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Ps.  X.  4.  He  expostulates  about  it,  Wherefore  do  the 
wicked  conte;nn  God,  v.  13.  threatens  them  with  hell,  for 
their  forgetting  him,  Ps.  ix.  17.  .vet  sinners  arc  apt  to  con- 
clude, that  God  dolh  not  see,  or  disallow  any  thing  of  tliat 
kind,  Ps.  xciv.  7.  How  unapt  are  they  to  admit  any  con- 
viction of  heart-wickedness  I  though 'lis  more  than  inti- 
mated to  be  destructive,  Jer.  iv.  14.  Wash  thine  heart 
from  wickedness,  that  thou  ma3'^st  be  saved  :  q.  d.  thou  art 
lost  if  thy  heart  be  not  purged.  Yea,  when  it  is  so  plain 
in  itself,  that  enmity  against  God,  which  hath  its  seat  in 
the  heart,  makes  a  man's  soul  a  very  hell,  yet  they  seem  to 
think  themselves  very  innocent  creatures,  when  they  are  as 
much  devilized,  as  a  mind,  dwelling  in  flesh,  can  be  !  This 
is  the  common  practical  error  and  mistake  men  lie  under, 
that  they  thmk  God  takes  notice  of  no  evil  in  them,  but 
what  other  men  can  observe,  and  reproach  them  for.  But 
he  knows  the  inward  bent  and  inclination  of  their  minds 
and  spirits  ;  why  else  is  he  called  the  heart-searching  God  1 
and  knows  that  this  is  the  principal  and  most  horrid 
wickedness,  that  is  to  be  found  among  the  children  of  men, 
an  alienated  mind  from  God,  and  the  root  of  all  the  rest. 
The  fountain  of  wickedness  is  within  a  man.  Simon  Ma- 
gus's  wickedness  lay  in  his  thought;  it  is  said  to  him. 
Repent  of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  the  thought  of  thy 
heart  may  be  forgiven  thee.  Acts  viii.  22.  And  when  the 
prophet  exhorts  (as  before)  Jer.  iv.  14.  to  wash  the  heart 
from  wickedness,  he  adds.  How  long  shall  vain  thoughts 
lodge  within  thee  1  And  our  Saviour  tells  us.  Out  of  the 
heart,  first,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  and  then  all  the  other 
wickednesses  after-mentioned;  murders,  adulteries,  &c. 
Matt.  XV.  19.  And  that  enmity  and  alienation  of  mind, 
that  turns  off  the  whole  current  of  a  man's  thoughts  from 
God,  is  the  original  evil ;  and,  by  consequences,  lets  them 
loose  to  every  thing  else  that  offends  him,  and  ruins  them- 
selves. Yet  when  their  very  hearts  are  such  a  hell  of 
wickedness,  (as  what  is  more  hellish  than  enmity  against 
God,)  they  are  notwithstanding  wont  to  say,  they  have 
good  hearts. 

2.  Hence  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  regeneration.  A 
doctrine,  at  which  most  men  do  wonder,  which  our  Saviour 
intimates,  when  he  says,  John  iii.  7.  Marvel  not  at  it,  viz. 
that  I  said  you  must  be  born  again.  But  who  may  not 
now  apprehend  a  necessity  of  being  regenerate  1  what  will 
become  of  thee,  if  thou  diest  with  such  a  disaffected  mind 
God-ward  1  Do  but  suppose  your  soul  going  out  of  the 
body,  in  this  temper,  full  of  disaffection  towards  the  ever- 
blessed  God,  before  whose  bright  glory  and  flaming  ma- 
jesty (to  thee  a  consuming  fire)  thou  must  now  appear ; 
though  most  unwilling,  and  as  full  of  horror  and  amazing 
dread  !  How  will  thine  heart  then  meditate  terror  !  and 
say  within  thee,  "  This  is  the  God  I  could  never  love  ! 
whom  I  would  never  know  1  to  whom  I  was  always  a 
willing  stranger !"  whose  admirable  grace  never  allured,  or 
won  my  heart !  who,  in  a  day  of  grace,  that  is  now  over 
with  me,  offered  me  free  pardon,  and  reconciliation  ;  but  I 
was  never  at  leisure  to  regard  it.  The  love  of  this  world, 
which  I  might  have  known  to  be  enmity  against  God,  had 
otherwise  engaged  me.  It  hath  been  the  constant  language 
of  my  heart  to  him.  Depart  from  me,  I  desire  not  the 
knowledge  of  thy  ways  ;  I  must  now  hear  from  him  that 
just  and  terrible  voice,  even  by  the  mouth  of  the  only 
Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  sinners.  Depart  from  me,  1  know 
thee  not.  And  into  how  horrid  society  must  I  now  go  ! 
The  things  that  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  more 
glorious  things  than  ever  entered  into  the  heart,  are  all  pre- 
pared for  lovers  of  God.  And  for  whom  can  everlasting 
fire  be  prepared,  but  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  such 
other  accursed  God-haters,  as  I  have  been  1  Matt.  xxv.  41. 
Recollect  yourselves,  consider  the  present  posture  and 
temper  of  your  souls,  and  what  your  way  and  course  is. 
You  care  not  to  come  nigh  to  God  now,  but  love  to  live 
at  a  distance  from  him,  through  enmity  against  him,  from 
whence  proceeds  your  departing  from  him,  and  saying  to 
him.  Depart  from  us.  But  another  day,  you  will  have 
enough  of  departing  from  God  ;  a  wicked  man's  life  is 
nothing  else  but  a  continual  forsaking  of  God,  or  departing 
from  him.  I  appeal  to  your  own  hearts,  concerning  the 
justice  of  that  mentioned  repartee  :  Thev  sav  now  to  God, 
Depart  from  us.  Job  xxi.  14.  and  God  will  then  say  to 
.henij  Depart  from  me,  Malt.  xxv.  41.     That  man's  soul 


must  thus  perish,  that  lives  and  dies  at  enmity  with  God. 
Regeneration  .slays  this  enmity,  and  implants  in  the  soul 
divine  love.  Therefore  we  must  be  regenerate,  or  we  can- 
not enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  John  iii.  3,  5.  A  man 
must  have  anew  heart  and  a  new  spirit  created  in  him, 
in  which  heart  and  spirit  the  love  of  God  is  the  reigning 
principle.  And  therefore  I  repeat  to  you.  The  things  which 
eye  hath  not  seen — and  a  crown  of  life  are  prepared,  and 
promised  to  them  that  love  him,  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  James  i.  12. 
You  may  yourselves  collect  the  rest. 

3.  Hence  take  notice  of  the  seat  and  subject  of  this  re- 
generation and  change.  It  is  the  mind  of  man  ;  for  you  are 
enemies  in  your  minds  by  wicked  works.  We  are  to  be 
renewed,  in  the  spirits  of  our  minds,  (Ephes.  iv.  23.)  to  be 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our  minds,  &c.  Rom.  xii. 
2.  You  that  have  not  considered  what  regeneration  is,  I 
tell  you, 'tis  to  have  your  minds  altered  and  changed  ;  that 
whereas  you  did  not  mmd  God  or  Christ,  your  minds  being 
changed,  you  savour  and  delight  in  the  things  of  God, 
Rom.  viii.  5,  7.  They  that  are  after  the  flesh,  savour  the 
things  of  the  flesh.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God.  It  is  the  mind,  therefore,  not  as  speculative  merely, 
but  as  practical,  and  activ^e,  that  must  be  renewed.  In- 
quire, therefore,  what  change  do  you  find  in  your  minds  1 
Are  you  in  mind  and  spirit  more  holy,  spiritual,  and  seri- 
ous? And  are  your  minds  more  delightfully  taken  up 
with  the  things  of  God,  than  formerly  1  Till  your  minds 
are  thus  changed,  they  cannot  be  towards  God ;  but  will 
be  perpetually  full  of  enmity  against  God.  You  will  only 
mind  earthly  things,  (Phil.  iii.  W,  20.)  with  the  neglect 
of  God,  and  heaven,  and  heavenly  things.  If  ever  the 
Gospel  doth  us  good,  it  must  be  by  the  change  of  our 
minds. 

4.  And  in  the  last  place,  hence  understand  the  absolute 
necessity  of  reconciliation  with  God;  because  you  have 
been  alienated  and  enemies  against  him  by  wicked  works. 
Regeneration  cures  in  part  your  enmity,  but  makes  no 
atonement  for  your  guilt,  in  having  been  enemies;  for  this 
you  need  a  reconciler  that  could  satisfy'  for  you.  What 
will  become  of  the  man  that  is  not  reconciled  to  God  1  If 
you  be  God's  enemy,  can  he  be  )'our  friend  1  And  if  God 
be  your  enemy,  he  is  the  most  terrible  enemy.  How  can 
we  lie  down  in  peace,  in  an  unreconciled  state  1  or  without 
knowing  whether  we  are  reconciled,  or  not  1  Let  not  the 
sun  go  down  this  day,  and  leave  you  at  enmity  with  God. 
If  you  have  fallen  out  with  a  man,  the  sun  is  not  to  go 
down  on  your  wrath  ;  and  is  your  enmity  against  God  a 
juster  or  more  tolerable  thing  1  O  let  not  the  sun  go  down 
before  you  have  made  your  peace.  And  for  your  encou- 
ragement, consider  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  Son  of  God  to 
reconcile  you  to  him.  He  is  the  reconciler,  the  peace- 
maker, the  maker  up  of  breaches  between  God  and  man. 
He  is,  if  you  resist  not,  ready,  by  his  Spirit,  to  remove  the 
enmity  that  lie.'?  in  your  minds  against  God  ;  and  by  his 
blood,  he  causes  Divine  justice  to  be  at  peace  with  you. 
If  you  find  the  firmer  efl!ect,  that  assures  you  of  the  latter. 
Bless  God  that  he  hath  provided,  and  given  you  notice  of 
such  a  reconciler,  2  Cor.  v.  19.  God  was  in  Christ  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  himself  Bless  God  that  he  hath  sent 
and  settled  one  among  vou,  on  this  errand,  to  beseech  you 
to  be  reconciled  to  God,  r.  20.  Blessed  is  the  man,  whose 
iniquities  are  forgiven ;  and  ble.ssed  is  the  man  who  can 
say  I  was  once  an  enemy,  but  now  am  I  reconciled  ;  for- 
merly I  saw  no  need  of  Christ,  but  now  I  cannot  live 
without  him.  How  fearful  a  thing  will  it  be  to  die  unre- 
conciled to  God,  under  a  Gospel  of  reconciliation  !  while 
the  voice  of  the  Gospel  of  grace  is  calling  upon  you,  Return 
and  live  ;  Turn  ve,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die  ]  beware  of 
dying  unreconciled,  under  such  a  Gospel.  When  you  re- 
turn hence,  retire  into  a  corner,  and  consider  what  a  wicked 
enmity  of  mind  you  have  had  against  God  and  Christ; 
and  prav  ihat  you  may  ne  renewed,  in  the  spirit  of  your 
mind,  Eph.  iv.  23.  Let  a  l*oly  resolution  he  taken  up  at 
last,  (after  manj'  neglecis,)  as  was  by  the  poor  distressed 
prodigal,  after  he  had  long  lived  a  wandering  life,  (Luke 
XV.  18;  and  onward.)  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father, 
&c.  and  vou  will  find  God  a  merciful  Father,  ready  to  re- 
ceive voii,  and  with  joy.  Oh  the  joyful  meeting  between 
a  returning  soul  and  a  sin-pardoning  God  !  When  once 
your  strangeness  and  your  enmity  are  overcome,  and  you 
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are  come  iito  a  state  of  amity  and  friendship  with  God  ; 
then  will  tje  rest  of  your  time  be  pleasantly  spent,  in  a 
holy,  humble  walking  with  God,  under  the  conduct  of 
grace,  till  you  come  eternally  to  enjoy  him  in  glory. 


RECONCIIJATION 

BETWEEN  GOD  AND  MAN. 


Col.  i.  21. 

And  you  that  were  sometime  alienated  and  enemies  in  your 

mind  In/  uncked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled. 
Verse  22.  In  the  body  of  kisjflesh,  through  death,  tf-c. 

We  have,  from  the  former  words  of  this  text,  shown  the 
fearful,  horrid  state  of  unconverted  sinners  ;  that  as  such 
they  are  alienated  and  enemies  in  their  mind,  by  wicked 
works,  and  come  now  tu  show,  from  the  words  that  follow, 
the  blessed  state  of  the  converted.  You  now  hath  he  re- 
conciled, &c.  Here  V  instance  given  of  the  happiest 
change  that  ever  was  made,  in  the  case  of  sinful  wretched 
creatures  :  and  far  above  all  our  expectations,  if  we  had 
not  been  told,  that  as  far  as  the  heavens  are  above  the 
earth,  so  far,  in  the  acts  of  mercy,  are  God's  ways  above  our 
ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts,  Isa.  1  v.  9.  Other- 
wise, when  we  hear  of  a  sort  of  creatures  that  were  fallen 
from  God,  and  gone  into  rebellion  against  him,  that  ■were 
alienated  and  enemies  to  him  in  their  minds  by  wicked 
works ;  one  would  be  in  suspense,  and  say.  Well,  and  what 
became  of  the  business  1  how  did  it  issue  1  what  was  the 
event  ■?  and.  would  expect  to  hear,  why  fire  came  down 
from  heaven  upon  them,  and  consumed  them  in  a  moment ; 
or  the  earth  opened,  and  swallowed  them  up  quick.  Yea, 
and  if  the  matter  were  so  reported  to  us,  if  we  did  hear  lire 
and  brimstone,  flames  and  thunderbolts,  immediately  came 
down  upon  them,  and  destroyed  them  in  a  moment ;  who 
would  not  say.  So  I  thought,  who  could  expect  other  1 
But  that  it  should  be  said,  such  as  were  alienated  from 
God  and  his  very  enemies  in  their  mind,  by  wicked  works, 
those  hath  his  own  Son  reconciled  !  into  what  a  transport 
of  wonder  and  praises  would  this  cast  any  considering 
mind  !  with  what  amazement  would  it  make  us  cry  out, 
O  what  haih  God  wrought,  what  wonders  can  the  power 
of  Divine  grace  bring  about !  How  unexpected,  how  sur- 
prising a  thing  is  this  !  Especially  when  we  also  consider 
how  this  was  brought  to  pass,  the  Son  of  God  effected  it 
in  the  body  of  his  own  flesh,  through  death.  He  died  for 
it !  rather  than  such  impure  venomous  worms,  and  that 
were  as  weak  and  defenceless  as  they  were  vile  and  wicked, 
should  at  last  suffer  the  dreadful  consequences  of  so  des- 
perate and  unequal  a  war  against  the  Almighty ;  which 
could  not  be  other  than  their  own  ruin,  and  eternal  death  ; 
he  chose  himself  to  die  for  them.  This  is  the  strange 
amazing  subject  we  have  to  consider ;  and  we  cannot  but 
confess  and  consider  it  as  a  strange  thing,  if  we  were  only 
told  it  as  that  which  had  fallen  out,  in  some  other  country, 
in  any  remote  part  of  the  world,  or  in  some  other  world. 
But  when  we  understand,  as  for  the  former  part,  this  is  the 
common  case  of  men  on  earth,  and  therefore  that  it  was 
our  own  case,  to  have  been  alienated  from  God  and  ene- 
mies to  him  in  our  minds  by  wicked  works;  and  as  to  the 
latter  part,  that  to  us  the  proposal  and  offer  is  made  of 
being  reconciled,  in  this  strange  way  !  in  what  agonies,  in 
what  consternation  of  spirit  should  we  be,  when  we  can 
with  greatest  certainty  say  the  former ;  if  we  cannot  say 
the  latter !  And  if  we  can,  in*what  a  transport !  in  what 
raptures  of  admiration,  joy,  and  praise,  should  we  say  it ! 
Any  of  us  who  hath  heard,  or  now  reads  these  words,  even 
me  who  was  alienated,  and  an  enemy  in  my  mind,  by 
■ft  icked  works,  yet  me  now  hath  he  reconciled  !  Can  you 
say  so  1  how  should  your  heart  leap,  and  spring  within 
you,  at  the  reciting  of  these  words  !  And  if  you  cannot  as 
yet  say  this,  with  particular  application,  and  it  does  not 


therefore  raise  a  present  joy,  yet  it  may  beget  hope  in  you ; 
for  think  with  yourself,  if  with  some  the  matter  hath  been 
brought  to  this  blessed  issue,  why  may  it  not  with  me  1 
and  upon  the  one  account,  or  the  other,  now  set  yourself 
seriously  to  consider  these  latter  words.  And  that  you 
may  do  so  with  the  more  advantage,  take  distinct  notice  of 
these  two  things,  that  are  to  be  severally  treated  of — 1.  Of 
this  blessed  work  itself,  brought  about  by  your  merciful 
and  glorious  Redeemer:  reconciliation  with  God.  "You 
hath  he  reconciled." — 2.  The  wonderful  way  wherein  he 
hath  effected  it :  "In  the  body  of  his  flesh,  through  death." 

1.  Consider  this  reconciliation  itself  Which  that  we 
may  do  with  just  advantage,  both  to  the  truth  and  ourselves, 
we  must  take  heed  of  too  much  narrowing  so  important  a 
subject;  but  take  it  in  its  due  extent  and  compass,  as 
comprehending  all  that  truly  belongs  to  it ;  and  so  it  must 
be  understood  to  be  mutual  between  God  and  us ;  and  to 
include  both  our  reconciliation  to  him,  and  his  reconcilia- 
tion to  us.  Thus  the  proper  import  of  the  word,  the  scope 
of  the  apostle's  present  discourse,  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  lead  us  to  understand  it.  The  word  being  used 
when  two  parties  have  been  at  variance,  not  only  signifies 
the  laying  down  of  enmity  on  the  one  side,  but  to  be  re- 
ceived into  grace  and  favour  on  the  other;  as  might  be 
shown  of  the  original  words,  that  are  wont  to  be  thus 
rendered,  if  it  were  needful,  or  at  this  time  fit.  But  it 
sufficiently  appears,  in  the  common  use  of  this  way  of 
speaking  among  ourselves.  And  if  we  consider  the  scope 
of  the  apostle's  discourse,  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
to  it;  which  is  manifestly  to  exalt  and  magnify  Christ, 
first  as  Creator,  affirming  that  all  things  visible  and  in- 
visible were  made  by  him,  and  for  him,  as  ver.  16.  And 
then  afterwards,  there  having  been  a  rupture  and  breach 
in  the  creation,  by  the  apostacy  and  revolt  of  some  crea- 
tures; others,  also,  being  in  an  uncertain  and  mutable 
state,  liable  to  a  like  failure  and  defection,  he  is  further 
magnified,  as  the  Reconciler  of  such  as  were  thought  fit  to 
be  restored,  and  the  Establisher  of  such  as  stood,  ver.  17. 
Now  the  representation  of  his  performance,  as  a  Reconciler, 
had  been  very  imperfect,  if  he  had  designed  therein  only 
to  signify  a  reconciliation,  effected  by  him  on  one  side, 
leaving  the  other  unreconciled.  And  though  it  be  true, 
that  taking  this  reconciliation,  in  reference  to  the  imme- 
diately foregoing  words  of  this  verse,  you  that  were  ene- 
mies, might  seem  to  limit  it  to  that  one  sense,  as  if  it 
meant  only  reconciliation  on  our  part,  consisting  in  the 
laying  down  of  our  enmity;  yet  the  following  words,  that 
show  how  this  reconciliation  is  brought  about  in  the  body 
of  his  flesh  through  death,  signify  as  much  for  the  extend- 
ing of  it  to  the  other  reconciliation  also ;  viz.  on  God's 
part  towards  us.  For  they  plainly  mean  that  this  recon- 
ciliation is  brought  about  by  sacrifice,  viz.  by  our  Lord 
Jesus's  offering  himself  upon  the  cross  for  us  (as  hereafter 
we  shall  have  occasion  more  largely  to  show.)  Now  a 
sacrifice  is  offered  to  God  only,  not  to  men,  and  being  for 
reconciliation,  must  principally,  and  in  the  first  place,  intend 
the  reconciling  of  God  to  us ;  though  it  secondarily  hath 
its  great  use,  for  the  reconciling  us  to  God  also;  as  here- 
after we  shall  show.  And  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
very  evident ;  reconciliation  supposing  a  difference  and 
displeasure  between  two  parties,  as  what  hath  been,  it 
must  include  the  agrement  of  both,  as  that  which  now  is. 
A  willingness  to  be  reconciled  there  may  be  on  one  side, 
when  there  is  none  on  the  other,  as  it  is  often  and  long 
between  God  and  men ;  but  if  there  be  actual  reconcilia- 
tion it  is  always  mutual ;  unless  the  one  party  deceive,  or 
impose  upon  the  other,  pretending  to  be  reconciled  when 
he  is  not;  which,  in  the  case  between  God  and  us,  can 
never  be  ;  for  neither  can  we  deceive  God,  nor  will  he  de- 
ceive us.  Therefoi'e  we  shall  treat  of  both  the  parts  of  this 
reconciliation,  of  men  to  God,  and  of  God  to  them. 

1.  Our  reconciliation  to  God.  And  though  that  be 
proposed  to  be  first  insisted  on,  let  none  think  it  is  there- 
fore looked  upon  as  deserving,  or  as  being  any  way  a 
cause  of  his  reconciliation  to  us.  For  as  our  enmity  and 
rebellion  against  him  cannot  do  him  real  hurt,  though  it 
does  him  infinite  wrong;  so  our  love  and  obedience,  though 
they  are  most  due  to  him,  can  profit  him  nothing.  Can 
a  man  be  profitable  unto  God,  as  he  that  is  wise  may  be 
profitable  to  himself;  is  it  a  gain  to  him,  if  we  be  righteous  1 
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Job  xxii.  2,  3.  What  givest  thou  him  1  or  what  recciveth 
he  of  thine  hand"?  Thy  wickedness  may  hurt  a  man,  as 
thou  art,  and  thy  righteousness  may  profit  a  son  of  man, 
ch.  XXXV.  7,  8.  But  by  neither  can  we  do  the  one  or  other 
to  him.  It  should  therefore  be  far  from  us  to  imagine  we 
can  procure  his  favour  or  reconciliation,  by  any  thing  we 
can  do.  And  know,  sinner,  he  is  before-hand  with  thee, 
in  the  offer  of  reconciliation  and  in  real  willingness  to  be 
reconciled ;  for  his  offer  is  most  sincere.  When,  therefore, 
out  of  a  state  of  enmity,  thou  art  brought  to  love  him,  it 
is  because  he  loved  thee  first,  1  John  iv.  19.  But  take 
this  aright,  that  thou  raayst  not  deceive  thyself,  nor  wrong 
him.  Before  our  reconciliation  to  him,  his  Gospel  truly 
speaks  him  reconcileable,  and  offering  us  reconciliation  ; 
when  his  offer  is  accepted  and  complied  with,  then  his 
Gospel  speaks  him  actually  reconciled.  His  offer  of  re- 
conciliation shows  his  compassion,  which  is  love  to  the 
miserable;  herein  he  is  before-hand  with  them  whom  he 
finally  saves,  he  loves  them  with  this  love  while  they  yet 
hate  him  and  are  full  of  enmity  against  him.  From  this 
love  it  is  that  he  is  reconcileable  to  them,  willing  to  forgive 
all  their  former  enmity  and  rebellions;  if  yet  they  will  be 
reconciled,  and  turn  to  him  with  their  whole  souls.  And 
this  he  testifies  to  them  in  his  Gospel;  and  hereby  his 
Spirit,  working  in  and  by  this  Gospel  of  his  grace,  he  over- 
comes them,  conquers  their  enmity,  and  causes  them  to  love 
him,  whom  before  they  hated.  iBut  this  actual  reconcili- 
ation is  always  accompanied  with  delight,  which  is  love  to 
the  amiable,  such  as  he  hath  now  made  lovely,  by  trans- 
forming them  into  his  own  image,  who  is  love,  1  John  iv. 
16.  This  is  friendly,  complacential  love,  that  freely  con- 
verses and  holds  communion  with  the  beloved,  so  that  they 
dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  them,  as  in  the  same  place. 

It  is  profane,  therefore,  and  an  insolent  presumption,  for 
any  to  say,  God  is  reconciled  to  me,  he  delights  and  takes 
pleasure  in  me,  while  they  are  unreconciled  to  him,  and 
have  hearts  full  of  wicked  enmity  against  him.  They  do 
even  weary  him  with  their  words,  when  they  say.  Every 
one  that  doth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he 
delighteth  in  them,  Mai.  ii.  17.  'Tis  an  affront  to  his  ex- 
cellent Majesty,  a  reproach  to  his  glorious  holiness  and 
the  purity  of  his  nature,  a  defiance  to  the  justice  of  his 
government,  to  think  him  well  pleased,  when  they  persist 
in  their  rebellions  against  him;  or  that  he  will  he  recon- 
ciled to  them,  when  this  is  still  the  temper  and  posture  of 
their  souls  towards  him.  He  is  not  a  God  that  takes  plea- 
sure in  wickedness,  nor  shall  evil  dwell  with  him;  he 
hales  the  workers  of  iniquity,  Psal.  v.  4,  5.  Any  such 
thought  he  will  severely  and  terribly  avenge.  If  any  man 
bless  himself  in  his  heart,  and  say,  I  shall  have  peace 
when  he  walks  in  the  imagination  of  his  heart,  God  will 
not  spare  him.  but  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  and  his  jealousy, 
shall  smoke  against  that  man,  Deut.  xxix.  19,  20.  And 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wicked,  provoking  unbelief,  a 
high  affront  to  him,  a  giving  him  the  lie,  if  one,  really 
willing  to  be  reconciled,  do  apprehend  him  irreconcileable, 
or  say  in  his  heart,  God  will  never  show  me  mercy.  It 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  word  of  his  grace  is  nothing 
but  deceit,  and  his  whole  Gospel  is  made  up  of  falsehood. 
Therefore,  though  our  reconciliation  to  him  is  no  cause  of 
his  reconciliation  to  us,  yet  (according  to  the  method  which 
he  ha^h  settled,  as  most  agreeable  to  his  glorious  majesty, 
to  his  pure  holiness,  his  hatred  of  sin,  the  justice  of  his 
government,  and  the  truth  of  his  word)  we  cannot  say  he 
is  actually  reconciled  to  us,  till  we  are  reconciled  to  him. 
It  may  be  said  he  pities  us  before,  and  is  upon  Gospel 
terms  reconcileable  to  us,  not  that  he  delights  in  us,  or  is 
reconciled.  And  we  may  the  better  understand  this,  that 
our  reconciliation  is  no  cause  of  his  reconciliation  to  us, 
though  it  go  before  it,  inasmuch  as  he  works  both  reconci- 
liations, in  and  by  his  Christ;  so  the  text  speaks  of  both; 
You  hath  he  reconciled — not  we  ourc-elves.  And  2  Cor. 
V.  18.  All  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to 
himself,  by  Jesus  Christ ;  but  in  this  way,  order,  and 
method,  that  first  he  overcomes  our  enmity,  changes  our 
hearts,  and  turns  them  lo  him;  then  is  reconciled  to  us,  as 
believing  in  his  Son,  and  accepts  us  in  him, as  the  beloved  one. 

Hereupon  therefore  we  are  first  to  consider,  and  open 
to  you,  our  reconciliation  lo  God  ;  which  we  shall  consider 
iiiid  speak  of,  not  miMvlv  l>v  shii\\  ing  ihe  very  jioint  wluM-e- 


in  it  lies ;  but  more  largely,  by  letting  you  see  what  it  com- 
prehends in  the  compass  of  it,  or  what  belongs  to  it.  and 
in  what  way  it  is  brought  about.  We  are  indeed  to  con- 
sider that  this,  in  the  text,  "you  hath  he  reconciled,"  is  an 
historical  passage,  signifying  somewhat  past,  a  res  gesta,  a 
great  thing  effected  and  done.  Whereas  therefore  some 
have  taken  much  pains  (and  not  to  ill  purpose)  to  write 
histories  of  nature,  and  give  account  of  natural  product- 
ions; we  may  call  this  a  history  of  grace,  giving  some 
account  how  this  gracious  production  is  effected,  and 
wrought  on  the  souls  of  men.  And  for  you  that  are  recon- 
ciled, it  is  but  to  repeat  to  3'ou  your  own  story,  and  show 
you  what  God  hath  done  for  your  soul,  in  this  blessed 
work.  We  might  have  carried  the  same  notion  backward, 
and  in  the  former  part  have  considered  your  case,  as  the 
history  of  a  man's  unregenerate  state;  but  those  days,  I 
believe,  j'ou  would  rather  should  not  be  numbered  amongst 
the  months.  We  therefore  go  on,  to  consider  what  will  be 
of  a  more  grateful,  as  well  as  most  useful  remembrance 
to  you;  viz.  how  God  hath  dealt  with  you,  in  bringing 
about  this  happy  change.  And  doing  it,  in  some  sort,  in 
the  way  of  a  history,  it  will  he  the  more  suitable  to  put 
you  in  mind,  in  divers  particulars,  of  the  manner  how  it 
was  wrought:  it  being  useful,  in  historical  relations,  not 
only  in  short  to  say  that  such  a  thing  was  done,  but  more 
at  large  to  relate  how,  and  in  what  way  it  was  done. 
Though  yet  we  cannot  certainly  say,  that  the  sev-eral  things 
we  shall  mention,  were  all  done  in  that  order  wherein  we 
shall  set  them  down;  for  God's  method  may  vary,  or  not 
in  every  respect  be  the  same,  with  ever}'  one  he  savingly 
works  upon.  But  because  there  are  several  things  to  be 
spoken  which  cannot  all  be  mentioned  at  once,  or  in  one 
breath,  and  some  order  or  other  must  be  used  in  reciting 
them;  we  shall  repeat  them,  not  merely  as  they  occur  to 
our  thoughts,  but  also  as  they  more  aptly  lie  in  order  to 
one  another;  not  doubting  but  if  3'ou  have  been  recon- 
ciled to  God,  you  will  say,  when  you  hear  Ihcm,  these 
things  have  been  wrought  in  you.  Or  if  you  have  not,  I 
must  say,  these  are  things  you  are  to  look  after ;  and  must 
at  one  time  find  in  yourselves,  if  ever  you  shall  be  recon- 
ciled. And  so  this  reconciliation  hath  begun  with  you,  or 
must  bejin  in, 

1.  A  thorough  conviction,  with  deep  and  inward  ."^en.se, 
wrought  into  your  hearts,  of  your  former  enmity.  There 
must  have  been  a  charging  oneself,  particularly,  with  this 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  alienated  from  God,  and  an 
enemy  lo  him  in  my  mind;  I  see  it,  I  confess  it,  thus  it 
hath  been  with  me,  this  hath  been  the  temper  of  my  soul, 
towards  the  blessed  God  !  Here  lies  the  great  difficulty  oi 
reconciliation,  on  our  part,  that  men  are  so  hardly  brought 
to  see  and  own  this;  because  they  feel  not  an  enmity  boil- 
ing in  their  hearts  against  God,  therefore  they  will  not 
yield  there  is  any  such  thing.  But  they  might  take  notice, 
they  as  little  feel  love  burning  in  their  breasts  toward  him. 
And  they  the  less  apprehend  the  truth  of  their  case  in  this 
respect,  because  by  the  same  external  show  and  appenr- 
ance,  by  which  they  may  deceive  other  men,  they  endea- 
vour to  cheat  themselves  too:  that  is,  because  they  some- 
times bear  a  part  in  the  solemnities  of  God's  worship 
and  sit  in  an  assembly  as  his  people,  hear  his  word,  and 
with  their  mouth  {ore  temis.,  or  in  mitxrard  appearance) 
show  much  love,  tliey  therefore  think  all  is  well,  though 
their  heart  run  after  their  covetousness,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  31. 
But  what  can  be  said  to  that  conviclive  query ;  How  canst 
thou  say  thou  lovest  me,  when  thy  heart  is  not  with  mel 
when  in  reference  to  creatures  it  is  required  that  love  be 
without  dissimulation,  and  that  we  love  not  in  word  or 
tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth:  Will  an  outward  appear- 
ance, and  show  of  love,  be  .sulficient  towards  the  most 
amiable  and  most  excellent  One.  ihe  ever-blessed,  heart- 
searching  God  ?  Let  this  be  laid  a<  a  txround  most  firm 
and  stable,  that  if  the  subject,  thy  soul,  he  capable,  and  the 
object,  the  evei-blessed  God,  be  made  ki  own  and  set  in 
view  to  the  ej'e  of  the  mind ;  if  then  there  is  not  love  to- 
wards him,  there  is  hatred.  What,  can  a  reasonable  soul 
be  indifferent  towards  God  !  the  all-comprehending  Being! 
and  with  whom  all  have  to  do!  the  first  and  the  con'inual 
Author  of  our  life  and  being,  whose  invisible  and  eternal 
power  are  manifest  in  the  visible  things  which  he  hath 
iiKide;  so  thai  heaven  and  i-arih  are  full  of  his  glory.     To- 
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wards  some  remote  foreign  prince,  multitudes  may  be 
void  of  love  and  hatred  alike,  of  whom  they  have  no  no- 
tice, with  whom  they  have  no  business.  Can  it  be  so  with 
us  towards  God,  who  is  God  alone,  besides  whom  there  is 
no  other,  in  whom  all  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being, 
who  is,  therefore,  not  far  from  any  one  of  lis;  and  whom 
all  are  obliged  to  take  for  their  God,  and  must,  if  they  ac- 
cept him  not,  be  taken  for  refusers'?  A  thing  that  carries 
with  it  most  horrid  guilt!  and  carries  in  it  downright  en- 
mity; and  the  more  heinous,  when,  with  any,  it  is  covered 
with  lying  lips,  with  the  cloak  of  a  profession,  viz.  that 
they  have  taken  him  for  their  God,  when  such  as  say  that 
he  is  their  God  yet  have  not  known  him,  as  John  viii.  54, 
55.  For  that  ignorance  must  proceed  from  enmity,  a  not 
liking  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  as  Rom.  i.  28. 
Of  which  ignorance  from  disaffection,  if  heathens  might  be 
guilty,  as  they  were,  the  apostle  there  speaks  of;  much 
more  deeply  guilty  are  they,  who  being  his  professing 
people,  yet  know  him  not ;  as  they  were,  whom  our  Lord 
so  charges  in  the  fore-cited  John  viii.  54,  55.  For  these 
hide  their  hatred  with  lying  lips,  which  is  much  more  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  Prov.  x.  18.  If  you  never  so 
confidently  pretend  love  to  God,  and  he  that  knows  all 
things  says,  I  know  you  that  you  have  not  the  love  of  God 
in  you,  as  our  Saviour  tells  the  Jews ;  who  is  more  likely 
to  be  mistaken  1  John  v.  42.  And  can  you  be  more  con- 
fident, or  more  highly  boast  your  relation  to  God,  or  your 
love  to  him,  than  they  who  were  so  peculiarly  his  people, 
chosen  out  from  all  nations  1  If  you  .say  you  are  lovers  of 
God:  and  the  Son  of  God,  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of 
fire,  and  who  searches  hearts  and  reins,  (Rev.  ii.  18,  23.) 
says,  I  know  you  that  you  have  not  the  love  of  Gtod  in 
you;  how  mu.st  it  appal  and  dismay  your  hearts,  to  have 
his  certain  unerring  judgment  of  you,  thus  to  control 
your  partial,  self-flattering  judgment;  and  if  this  be  indeed 
the  state  of  the  case,  with  any  of  us,  and  he  know  it  to  be 
so,  it  is  enough  for  our  condemnation  ;  but  for  our  saving 
conviction  it  is  necessary  that  we  know  it  too:  therefore 
let  us  search  our  own  hearts,  and  try  them  impartially,  by 
all  the  several  evidences,  and  aggravations  of  enmiiy  against 
God,  in  the  foregoing  discourse,  from  p.  939.  to  p.  942. 
And  to  all  these,  I  add  here  some  enlargement,  upon  what 
was  more  lightly  touched,  (as  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
time,  wherein  that  discourse  was  delivered,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,)  p.  940.  2.  viz.  disobedience  to  that  plain,  ex- 
press command  of  our  Lord  :  to  lay  up  our  treasure,  not 
on  earth,  but  in  heaven,  so  as  to  have  our  hearts  also  there. 
Matt.  vi.  19,  21.  This  I  choose  to  insi.st  upon,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  present  purpose,  that  where  there  is  a  remain- 
ing and  a  reigning  enmity  against  God,  there  may  be  a 
thorough  conviction  of  it,  in  order  to  reconciliation";  both 
because  as  to  this  thing,  the  rule  we  are  to  judge  by  is  so 
very  plain  in  the  word  of  God;  and  because  fhe  temper 
and  bent  of  our  own  hearts,  in  this  respect,  is  so  easily  dis- 
cernible, to  them  that  will  diligently  and  faithfully  ob- 
serve themselves. 

Scripture  is  most  express  herein,  as  in  the  place  last  men- 
tioned, that  they  whose  hearts  are  on  earth,  and  not  in 
heaven,  have  no  treasure  in  heaven.  And  what  can  be  a 
greater  evidence  of  enmity  to  God,  than  to  have  the  bent 
and  tendency  of  your  heart  and  spirit  directly  contrary  to 
the  mind  of  God  concerning  yon,  or  to  what  he  would 
have  it  be,  and  it  must  necessarily  be,  that  you  may  not  be 
lost,  and  miserable  for  ever"?  The  enmity  to  him,  which  he 
so  much  resents,  is  not  your  designing  any  hurt  or  preju- 
dice to  him  ;  but  the  contrariety  of  your  temper  to  his  kind 
and  merciful  design  towards  you.  Therefore  they  that  mind 
earthly  things,  that  is,  that  savour  them  moct,  (as  the  word 
signifies,)  and  it  must  be  understood  as  excluding  the  sa- 
vour of  better  things,  that  is,  M-ho  only  savour  them,  and 
taste  no  pleasure  or  delight  in  spiritual  or  heavenly  things; 
such  are  said  to  be  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  i.  e. 
to  the  design  of  his  dying  upon  the  cross,  which  was  to 
procure  fur  his  redeemed  a  blessed  state  in  heaven,  and 
to  bring  them  thither,  not  to  plant  and  settle  them  here  on 
earth.  They  are  enemies  therefore,  because  his  design 
and  theirs  lie  contrary,  and  oppose  one  another.  He  is  all 
for  having  them  to  "heaven,  and  was  so  intent  upon  that 
design,  as  not  to  shun  dying  upon  a  cross  to  effect  it ;  they 
are  all  for  an  earthly  felicity,  and  for  a  continual  abode 


upon  earth,  to  enjoy  it.  This  is  an  opposition  full  of  spite 
and  enmity,  to  oppose  him  in  a  design  of  love,  and  upon 
which  his  heart  was  set  with  so  much  earnestness !  There- 
fore is  the  carnal  mind  said  to  be  at  enmiiy  against  God 
Rom.  viii.  7.  even  as  it  is  death,  v.  6.  But  to  whom  "?  not 
to  the  blessed  God  himself,  which  you  know  is  impossible 
but  to  us.  It  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  nor  indeed  can 
be;  for  that  is  spiritual,  ch.  vii.  14.  and  the  best  on  earth 
find  themselves,  in  too  great  degree,  carnal ;  and  here  lies 
the  contrariety,  much  more  when  this  carnality  is  total. 
And  this  law  is  the  law  of  the  .spirit  of  life,  in  Christ  Jesus, 
which  directly  tends  to  make  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death ;  (ch.  viii.  2.)  which  it  doth  when  the  Spirit  of 
God  prevails,  and  gets  the  victory  over  this  carnality  of 
mind,  so  that  we  come  to  walk,  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit.  In  the  mean  time,  they  that  are  after 
the  flesh,  do  only  savour  the  things  of  the  flesh  ;  as  they 
that  after  the  Spirit,  do  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  v.  5.  And 
they  that  are  after  the  flesh  shall  die,  but  they  that  by  the 
Spirit  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  shall  live,  v.  13. 
Therefore  we  see  the  reason  why  it  is  above  said,  they  that 
are  in  the  flesh,  or  under  a  prevailing  carnality,  cannot 
please  God ;  for  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  but  that  he  should  turn  and  live,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11. 
You  cannot  plea.se  him,  because  the  bent  of  your  carnal 
mind  lies  cross  to  his  saving  design,  you  are  enemies  in 
your  mind  to  him,  for  your  mind  is  most  opposite  to  his 
mind;  he  is  for  saving  you,  you  are  for  self-destruction, 
you  hate  him,  as  you  love  death,  Prov.  viii.  36.  Therefore 
also  they  that  love  this  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  them,  1  John  ii.  15.  He  would  have  them  do  his  will, 
and  abide  in  a  blessed  state  for  ever ;  but  while  they  love 
this  world,  their  hearts  are  set  upon  a  vanishing  thing ;  for 
the  world  and  the  lust  thereof  must  pass  away  and  be 
gone,  V.  17.  They  cannot  love  him,  while  in  mind,  and 
will,  and  design,  they  so  little  agree  with  him.  And  here- 
upon is  the  friendship  of  this  world  said  to  be  enmity 
against  God,  and  he  that  will  be  a  friend  of  this  world, 
makes  himself  an  enemy  to  God,  James  iv.  4.  The 
design  of  his  amity  with  you  is  disappointed  and  lost, 
therefore  he  can  look  upon  you  no  otherwise  than  as  ene- 
mies to  him. 

And  now,  if  this  be  the  temper  of  your  mind  and  spirit, 
how  easily,  by  looking  into  your  own  hearts,  might  you 
discern  it"?  Know  you  not  your  ownselves'?  2  Cor.  xiii. 
5.  As  if  it  were  said,  it  is  a  reproach  to  be  ignorant  or 
without  this  knowledge!  What  is  so  near  you  as  your- 
selves? Do  you  not  know  your  own  minds'?  whether  you 
had  rather  have  your  portion  for  ever  on  earth,  or  in  heaven  1 
whether  you  more  value  a  heavenly  treasure  or  the  trea- 
sures of  this  earth  1  If  you  chiefly  mind  earthly  things, 
how  can  you  but  know  it  1  Do  but  take  an  account  of 
yourselves,  where  are  your  hearts  all  the  day  from  morning 
to  night,  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from  year 
to  year  1  what  thoughts,  designs,  cares,  delights  are  they 
that  usually  fill  your  souls  1  are  they  not  worldly,  carnal, 
earthly  1  Trace  your  own  hearts  :  how  canst  thou  say,  I 
am  not  polluted?  see  thy  way,  (Jer.  ii.  23.)  mark  thy  own 
footsteps,  see  what  course  thou  hast  held,  years  together, 
even  under  the  Gospel;  and  when  thou  hast  been  so  often 
warned,  even  by  him  who  bought  thee  by  his  blood,  to  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  heaven — to  strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate — and  told  how  precious  a  thing  thy  soul  is,  even 
more  worth  than  all  the  world  ;  and  how  fearful  a  bargain 
thou  wouldst  have  of  it,  if  thou  shouldst  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  thy  soul !  And  if  all  the  neglects  of  his 
warnings  and  counsels  have  proceeded  from  the  worldli- 
ness,  earthliness,  and  carnality  of  thy  heart  and  mind,  and 
all  this  is  declared  to  be  enmiiy  against  God ;  then  cast 
thyself  down  at  his  foot,  and  say  to  him.  Now,  Lord,  I  yield 
to  conviction ;  I  now  perceive  I  have  been  alienated,  and 
an  enemy  in  my  mind  by  wicked  works,  though  I  never 
suspected  any  such  thing  by  myself  before.  And  know 
that  till  then  the  Gospel  of  reconciliation  will  do  thee  no 
good,  thou  wait  never  be  the  better  for  it,  though  thou 
livest  under  it  all  thy  days;  all  exhortations  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  to  get  this  dreadful  disease  of  enmity 
against  God  cured,  will  avail  no  more  than  physic,  or  o 
physician,  to  one  that  counts  he  is  well,  and  feels  himself 
not  at  all  sick.     All  thy  Redeemer's  calls  will  sound  in 
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t)»ine  ears,  as  if  he  called  the  righteous,  and  not  a  sinner 
to  repentance.  B'lt  that  such  calls  might,  or  may  yet  sig- 
nify the  more,  know  that  reconciliation  not  only  compre- 
hends a  conviction  of  the  fact,  that  thou  hast  been  an 
enemy;  but  will  also  contain,  in  thy  case,  if  ever  thou  be 
reconciled, 

2.  A  clear  and  lively  apprehension,  with  dread  and 
horror,  of  the  monstrous  iniquity  and  wickedness  thereof 
This  hath  been  or  must  be  wrought  in  thee.  And  when 
thou  art  convicted  in  thy  conscience  of  thy  being  an  enemy 
.0  the  ever-blessed  God,  how  canst  thou  but  see  thyself  to 
be  a  vile  and  wicked  creature,  upon  this  account"!  This 
is  thy  case,  and  thou  must  apprehend  it  accordingly,  that 
thou  art  an  enemy  in  thy  mind,  and  by  wicked  works.  For 
what  can  be  more  wicked,  than  to  hale  the  God  of  thy  life  ! 
even  him  who  is  love  and  goodness  itself  in  highest  per- 
fection !  What,  to  hate  the  God  of  all  grace,  he  that  is  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  gracious  and  merciful,  abounding  in  loving- 
kindness  goodness,  and  truth  !  Bethink  th3'self,  make  thy 
reflections,  view  the  face  of  thy  soul  in  the  mirror  of  that 
most  righteous  law,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  .soul,  and  might,  and  mind.  And 
doth  it  not  astonish  thee  to  behold  enmity  filling  up,  in  thy 
soul,  the  room  and  place  of  love  !  that  thou  findest  thou 
hast,  in  thy  soul,  a  power  of  thinking  thoughts,  hut  canst 
take  no  pleasure  to  think  of  God  !  Thou  hast  in  thy  nature 
a  principle  of  love,  and  thou  canst  love  thy  friend,  thy 
child,  yea,  thy  money,  and  (what  is  worse)  thy  lust ;  but 
canst  not  love  thy  God !  How  fearful  a  case  !  that  when 
thou  hast  a  mind  and  spirit  in  thee,  made  up  of  reason  and 
love,  it  should  against  all  reason  love  things  less  lovely,  as 
earth  and  vanity;  yea  even  most  hateful,  as  sin  and  iniqui- 
ty; but  cannot  love  its  own  Father,  even  him  whose  off- 
spring it  is,  and  to  whom  alone  the  title  belongs  of  Father 
of  spirits  !''  How  monstrous  a  deformity  is  this  I  How  fear- 
ful a  transformation  of  a  reasonable,  iinmortat  mind  and 
spirii !  If  thy  body  were  wrested  into  never  so  horrid  and 
hideous  shapes,  there  were  nothing,  in  point  of  horror,  com- 
parable to  this  deformedness  of  thy  soul.  Nor  canst  thou 
ever  be  reconciled  to  God,  till  there  be  unreconcileableness 
to  thyself,  as  thou  art  in  this  state  ;  and  till  thou  be  the 
raos'  frightful,  hateful  spectacle  to  thyself,  on  this  account. 
Thou  Will  never  look  upon  thv  own  carnal  iriind,  or  thy 
friendliness  towards  this  world,  which  is  declared  to  be 
enmity  against  God,  (Roiii.  viii.7.  Jam.  iv.  4.)  with  a  kind, 
self-indulgent  eye  any  more  ;  but  as  having  in  them  the 
most  amazins:  M'ickedness,  such  whereby  a  reasonable  soul, 
an  understanding  mind  and  spirit,  is  brought  to  love  a  clod 
of  clay,  a  lump  of  earth,  yea  even  sin  itself,  rather  than  the 
ever-blessed  and  most  holy  God  of  heaven  !  Let  no  man 
ever  think  himself  in  a  way  of  reconciliation  to  God,  till 
he  find  in  his  soul  a  very  deep  sense  of  so  hateful  an  evil 
as  this  ;  and  have  e.'cpressly  charged  himself  with  it,  before 
the  throne  of  the  IMost  High.  If  you  find  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  it,  and  that  your  hearts  are  hardly  brought  to  it, 
that  they  fly  back  and  recoil,  and  will  not  yield  that  any 
thing  so  bad  is  to  be  charged  upon  them;  take  so  much 
the  more  pains,  labour  and  strive  with  them  the  more  to 
bring  them  to  it ;  because  the  whole  business  of  your  peace 
and  reconciliation  with  God  depends  upon  it.  You  can 
never  be  reconciled,  till  you  see  your  not  being  so,  or  your 
continuing  en;nity  is  a  thing  not  to  be  endured:  that  if 
thou  couldst  be  truly  charged  with  hating  thy  own  father 
or  mother,  or  wife  or  child,  or  thy  prince  or  country  ;  none 
of  these,  though  monstrously  bad,  are  by  many  degrees  so 
ill  thinsfs,  as  the  haling  of  th}'-  God. 

Therefore  since  this  charge  cannot  be  denied,  it  must  be 
aggravated  upon  thy  own  .soid,  till  thou  feel  the  weight 
and  burden  of  it ;  and  that  now  at  length  thou  art  brought 
to  say,  I  cannot  endure  to  dwell  with  myself,  I  cannot 
keep  myself  company,  nor  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep,  or  con- 
verse with  myself  in  peace,  lill  my  heart  be  changed,  and 
the  case  be  altered  with  me  in  this  respect.  If  thou  canst 
truly  say,  Christ  hath  reconciled  thee,  thus  thou  hast  felt 
and  found  it,  or  thus  thou  wilt  find  it,  if  ever  thy  recon- 
ciliation be  brought  about. 

3.  You  that  are  reconciled,  may  reflect  and  take  notice 

a  Some  h'a'licni  have  roncpivod  of  God,  ns  the  i""'C  irnrpnof,  thp  pater- 
nal mind,  Hiprocl.  Ami  «>  tlip  aiiostle  quote<i  a  licathen  pof>t,  speal<in';  of 
ouraelves  as  Gad's  ofispri:),'.    Andtlwreupjj  adis  that  Uie  Godhead  is  iiu*  liUe 


of  this,  as  a  further  very  remarkable  thing  in  j'our  own 
story,  that  you  have  been  made  deeply  sensible  of  your 
great  sinfulness,  in  other  respects.  And  for  others,  that 
are  yet  to  be  reconciled,  know  that  ti)is  belongs  to  the  re- 
conciliation, which  you  are  to  endeavour  and  seek  after,  a 
deep  sense  of  sin,  in  the  full  extent  of  it.  As  love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  is  therefore  to  be  considered,  not 
in  one  single  duty  only,  but  as  the  spring  and  source  of  all 
other  duty;  so  enmity  is  to  be  looked  upon  not  as  one 
single  sin  only,  but  as  the  spring  and  fountain  of  all  other 
sin.  Therefore  when  you  are  convinced,  and  made  sen.si- 
ble  of  your  enmity  again.st  God,  you  have  been,  or  must 
be,  led  on,  from  this  fountain  to  the  several  impure  streams 
and  rivulets  issuing  from  it ;  and  have  a  like  conviction 
and  sense  of  your  sinfulness,  in  the  larger  extent  and  com- 
pa.ss  of  it;  and  that  in  such  respects,  whereof  slighter  peni- 
tents take  little  notice.     As  for  instance, 

1.  You  have  had  or  must  have  a  sight  and  sense  of  sin 
as  sin.  Many  apprehend  little  of  it  besides  the  sound  of 
the  word,  and  make  a  light  matter  of  it.  I  am  a  sinner,  is 
soon  said,  when  it  is  little  understood  what  sin  is,  or  what 
it  is  to  be  a  sinner.  But  you  have,  or  must  conceive  of 
sin,  as  a  violation  of  the  holy  law  of  God  ;  an  afll'ront  to 
the  authority  of  your  Maker  and  sovereign  Lord,  a  setting 
of  your  own  will  above  and  against  the  supreme  will  of 
the  Most  High.  Hereupon  you  must  consider,  if  yet  you 
have  not,  what  a  fearful  thing  it  is  to  be  a  sinner,  and  say 
with  yourself,  "  O  what  a  monstrous  vile  wretch  am  I ! 
that  was  nothing  but  the  other  day,  and  now  being  raised 
up  into  being  a  reasonable  creature,  capable  of  subjection 
10  a  law,  to  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  him  that  gave  me 
breath!"  What,  to  contend  against  him  who  is  thy  life, 
and  the  length  of  thy  days,  how  horrid  must  this  be  in  thy 
eyes  ! 

2.  You  must  have  a  thorough  conviction  and  sense  of 
the  sinfulness  of  your  nature,  as  having  been  sinful  from 
the  womb,  born  in  sin,  conceived  and  brought  forth  in  ini- 
quity, Psal.  Iviii.  3.  Psal.  li.  5.  Hence  you  are  to  bethink 
yourself,  "  What  a  loathsome  creature  have  I  been  from 
inv  orisfinal !  to  have  come  into  the  world  with  a  nature 
poisoned  and  envenomed  with  sin  !  AVhat  a  v\-onder  was  it 
that  the  holv  God  would  suffer  me  to  breathe  jn  the  world 
so  Ion?,  and  feed  and  sustain  me  .so  many  days  !"  Many 
may  have  some  sense  of  wicked  acts,  that  have  no  sense 
of  the  impurity  of  their  natures.  This  should  fill  thee  with 
confusion  and  self-abhorrence! 

3.  Of  such  sinful  inclinations  and  actions,  as  were  most 
directly  against  God.  Many  can  be  convinced  of  wrong 
done  to  a  neighbour,  that  have  no  sense  of  their  having 
wronged  the  God  of  their  lives,  by  continual  neglects  of 
him,  ca.sting  him  out  of  their  thoughts  and  hearts,  and 
living  as  without  God  in  the  world  ;  and  as  if  they  had 
been  made  to  please  and  serve  themselves,  and  not  him. 

4.  But  there  must  also  be  a  deep  sense  too  of  sins 
against  thy  neighbour.  For  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
too  manv  that  are  so  taken  up  about  the  commands  of  the 
first  table,  as  to  overlook  those  of  the  second;  that  if  they 
cannot  be  accused  of  gross  idolatry,  or  of  the  neglect  of 
God's  external  worship,  think  themselves  very  innocent, 
when  in  the  mean  time  they  live,  as  to  their  neighbours,  in 
envv,  haired,  ivalice,  hateful,  and  hating  one  another; 
make  no  scruple  of  cozenin?  or  defrauding  a  neighbour  for 
their  own  advantage,  or  of  bearing  him  a  ?iudge,  of  har- 
bonrine  thoughts  of  revensre  against  him.  Whereas  we  are 
plainly  tolil,  ihnt  if  we  forsive  not  our  offending  brother, 
neither  will  God  forgive  us;  and  are  taught  to  pray  for 
forgiveness  to  ourselves,  but  as  we  forgive  others.  And 
that  he  that  h,-ies  his  brother,  abides  in  death,  1  John  iii. 
14.  Yea,  and  that  when  the  law  of  God  requires  us  to 
love  onr  neiirhbour  as  ourselves,  we  are  obliged  not  only 
not  to  harm  him,  but  to  do  him  all  the  good  we  can,  as 
we  have  opportnnitj',  and  as  we  are  able,  when  we  see 
him  in  distre.ss,  to  relieve  and  help  him.  Especially  if  we 
see  him  go  on  in  a  sinful  course,  to  adinoni.sh  and  reprove 
him,  with  prudent  friendliness,  and  not  sufler  sin  upon 
him ;  otherwise  thy  righteous  Judge  will  reckon  that  thou 
hatest  him  in  thy  heart,  Lev.  xix.  17. 
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5.  And  thou  onghtest  to  be  sensible  too  of  sins  against 
thyself.  For  when  God's  law  requires  ns  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  it  implies  there  is  a  love  which  we 
owe  to  ourselves;  not  that  inordinate  self-love,  which  ex- 
cludes both  love  to  God  and  our  neis:hbour  ;  but  such  as 
is  subordinate  to  the  one,  and  co-ordinate  with  the  other. 
Consider  therefore,  whether  thou  hast  not  been  guilty  of 
sinning  against  thyself :  against  thy  body,  in  gluttony, 
drunkenness,  fulfilling  the  lusts  of  it:  against  thy  soul,  in 
neglecting  it,  in  famishing  it,  letting  it  pine  and  waste  away 
in  thy  iniquities  ;  in  ignorance,  worldliness,  carnality, 
estrangedness  from  God,  never  looking  after  a  Saviour 
for  it,  not  using  the  appointed  means  of  thy  salvation. 
What  multitudes  live  all  their  days  in  sin  of  this  kind,  and 
never  accuse  or  blame  themselves  for  it  ] 

6.  And  you  must  labour  to  be  sensible  of  all  such  sins 
against  your  neighbour,  andyourselvcs,  as  sins,  though  not 
immediately  or  directly,  yet  principally  against  God  him- 
self; because  he  is  the  supreme  Lawgiver,  and  'tis  he, 
who  by  his  law  hath  settled  that  order  in  the  world,  which 
by  such  sins  Sf^oa  have  violated  and  broken.  Therefore 
doth  that  great  penitent  thus  accuse  himself,  in  his  humble 
confession  to  the  great  God :  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have 
I  sinned,  (Psal.  li.4.)  reflecting  upon  the  transgressions,  by 
which  he  had  highly  wronged  Uriah,  Bathsheba,  and  his 
own  soul ;  because  there  is  but  one  sovereign  Lawgiver, 
(James  iv.  12.)  by  whose  authority  only,  either  put  forth 
immediately  by  himself,  or  derived  to  his  vicegerents,  all 
just  laws  are  made,  by  which  there  comes  to  be  any  such 
thing  as  sin  or  duty  in  the  world.  Therefore  you  must 
charge  yourself  as  having  offended  him,  by  all  the  sins  that 
ever  you  were  guilty  of ;  though  man  was  the  object,  God's 
law  was  the  rule,  sinned  against. 

7.  You  ought  therefore  to  be  sensible  of  secret  sins, 
which  he  only  knows;  as  well  as  open,  and  such  as  tend 
to  bring  reproach  upon  you  amongst  men. 

8.  And  (amongst  them)  of  the  sins  of  your  heart,  and 
inward  man,  evil  thoughts,  designs,  affections,  inclina- 
tions ;  as  well  as  of  such  as  have  broken  forth  into  out- 
ward actions. 

9.  Of  sinful  omissions,  as  well  as  commissions ;  you 
must  be  sensible,  not  only  of  the  evil  which  you  have  done, 
but  the  good  that  3^011  might  and  ought  to  have  done, 
which  you  have  not  done.  The  judgment  of  the  great  day, 
as  it  is  represented,  Matt.  xxv.  from  ver.  31.  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  runs,  you  see,  chiefly  upon  the  omissions  of 
the  condemned,  in  opposition  to  the  performances  of  them 
that  are  absolved,  and  adjudged  to  life  everlasting.  And 
before,  in  the  same  chapter,  he  that  made  no  use  of  his  one 
talent,  is  doomed  unto  utter  darkness,  where  is  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  under  the  name  of  an  unprofitable 
servant,  ver.  30.  that  is,  a  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  as 
he  is  called,  ver.  26.  For  though,  when  we  have  done  all 
we  can,  we  are  to  count  ourselves  unprofitable  servants, 
and  to  God  we  are  so ;  yet  we  ought,  and  are  capable,  to 
he  profitable  to  ourselves,  and  to  other  men;  and  to  God 
we  ought  to  be  faithful  servants,  though  we  cannot  be  pro- 
fitable. But  will  you  count  him  a  faithful  servant,  who 
can  only  plead  for  himself  to  his  master;  "  I  have  not 
embezzled  your  goods,  destroyed  your  cattle,  or  burnt 
your  house;"  when  yet  he  never  did  him  real  service  1  If 
ever  therefore  you  be  reconciled  to  God,  you  will  be  or 
have  been  in  bitter  agonies  of  spirit  before  him,  in  the  re- 
view of  your  former  fruitless  life,  and  that  you  have  lived 
so  long  in  the  world  to  so  little  purpose  ! 

10.  You  must  have  been,  or  will  yet  be,  deeply  affected 
with  the  sense  of  sins,  not  only  against  the  holy,  righteous 
law  of  God,  but  against  the  Gospel  of  his  Son  ;  not  only 
that  you  have  swerved  from  the  rules  which  were  given 
you,  and  neglected  the  ends  you  were  made  for,  as  you 
are  God's  creatures,  and  the  work  of  his  hands,  thereby 
exposing  yourselves  to  his  wrath  and  justice;  but  that  you 
have  slighted  the  only  remedy  tendered  you  in  the  Gospel, 
neglected  the  great  salvation  that  was  wrought  out,  and 
began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  himself,  Heb.  ii.  3,  4. 
Consider,  were  you  never  in  dread,  did  you  never  cry 
out  affrighted,  "  How  can  I  escape,  who  have  neglected 
such  a  salvation,  such  a  Saviour!"  It  must  at  one  time 
or  other  cut  and  wound  your  souls  to  think  how  many  se- 
rious warnings,  earnest  invitations,  affectionate  entreaties. 


heart-melting  allurements,  have  I  w  'hsiood  !  How  often 
have  I  been  besought,  in  the  name  of  a  crucified,  dyirg 
Redeemer,  to  resign  and  surrender  rny.self  to  him,  to  sub- 
mit to  his  authorit)',  to  accept  his  mercy,  and  have  re- 
fused !  The  heavy  yoke  and  burden  of  sin  and  guilt  have 
been  more  tolerable  to  me,  than  his  easy  yoke  and  light 
burden.  I  have  more  busied  myself  to  increase  my  in- 
terest and  share  in  this  present  world,  than  to  gain  a  part 
in  that  fulness  of  grace,  righteousness,  spirit,  and  life, 
which  is  treasured  up  in  him.  Your  reconciliation  can 
never  be  brought  about,  but  upon  a  heart-wounding  sense 
of  your  being  so  long  unreconciled,  and  your  having  dis- 
regarded the  great  and  merciful  Reconciler. 

4.  If  Christ  hath  brought  about,  in  you,  a  thorough  re- 
conciliation to  God,  this  further  belongs  to  the  story  of  his 
dealings  with  you,  as  that  which  he  hath  given  you  to  ex- 
perience; or  if  he  have  not  yet  reconciled  you,  'tis  that 
which,  if  ever  you  be  reconciled,  you  are  yet  to  expect; 
riz.  a  deep  inward  apprehension  and  sense  both  of  the 
dreadfuiness  and  dueness  of  divine  displeasure  towards 
you,  for  your  former  enmity  against  him,  and  for  all  the 
other  wickedness  that  hath  accompanied  it. 

1.  Of  the  dreadfuiness  of  his  displeasure.  You  could 
no  longer  make  light  of  it,  or  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  in 
quiet,  and  give  yourself  the  liberty  of  mirth  and  jollity, 
while  you  still  lay  under  it.  God  is  said  to  be  angry  with 
the  wicked  every  day,  Ps.  vii.  11.  and  to  hate  all  the  Work- 
ers of  iniquity,  Ps.  v.  5.  You  will  count  it  a  fearful  thing 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,  when  he  saith, 
vengeance  belongs  to  him,  and  he  will  repay  it,  Heb.  v. 
30,  31.  And  when  you  have  reason  to  apprehend  him,  as 
lifting  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  saying,  I  live  for  ever ; 
as  whetting  the  glittering  sword,  and  his  hand  taking  hold 
of  vengeance,  Deut.  xxxii.  40,  41.  You  must  have  thought, 
or  will  yet  think  with  yourself,  who  knows  the  power  of 
his  anger!  Ps.  xc.  11.  And  by  how  much  the  less  you 
can  know  it,  so  much  the  more  you  must  have  dreaded  it. 
For  all  the  while  you  have  been  abusing  his  patience, 
long-suffering,  and  forbearance,  not  considering  that  the 
goodness  of  God  did  lead  you  to  repentance;  so  long  as 
you  were  despising  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  you  were 
treasuring  up  to  yourselves  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath,  and  the  revelation  of  his  righteous  judgment,  Rom. 
ii.  4,  5.  And  to  have  treasures  of  unknown  wrath,  far 
beyond  \vhat  you  could  conceive,  laying  up  in  store  against 
you,  how  amazing  must  this  be  to  you !  Destruction  from 
the  Almighty  !  What  a  terror  must  that  be  to  you  !  Job 
xxxi.  23.  To  eat  and  drink  tmder  wrath  !  to  buy  and 
sell,  to  plough  and  sow,  and  all  under  wrath  !  and  with  a 
curse  from  God,  covering  you  as  a  garment,  cleaving  to 
you  as  a  girdle,  flowing  as  oil  into  your  bones,  mingling 
with  all  your  affairs,  and  all  your  comforts,  with  whatso- 
ever you  do,  and  whatsoever  you  enjoy  !  And  to  be,  all 
the  while,  upon  the  brink  of  eternity,  and  not,  for  ought 
you  know,  to  have  a  hand-breadth,  not  more  than  a 
breath,  between  you  and  eternal  woes  and  flames,  and 
none  to  deliver  you  from  the  wrath  to  come  !  This  can- 
not have  been  an  easy  condition,  and  the  less  when  you 
considered, 

2.  The  dueness  of  God's  wrath  and  displeasure  unto 
)''ou ;  that  how  terrible  soever  it  is,  'tis  all  most  justly  de- 
served. You  must  have  been  made  to  see  and  say,  "  In- 
dignation and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  did  most 
righteously  belong  to  me,  as  my  most  proper  portion  ;  to 
me,  an  enemy  to  the  God  of  my  life,  who  gave  we  breath 
and  being,  upon  the  treasures  of  whose  bounty  I  have  lived 
all  my  days  ;  to  whom,  when  he  filled  my  house  with 
good  things,  yet  I  often  in  my  heart  said,  Depart  from  me, 
I  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways,"  Job  xxi.  14,  15. 
And  as  the  law  of  love  to  God,  the  great  original  law,  had 
engaged  me  to  keep  all  his  other  commandments,  so  my 
enmity  against  him,  hath  made  me  break  them  all ;  so  that 
I  have  lived  a  life  of  disobedience  and  rebellion  all  my 
time  thus  far.  And  though  he  hath  offered  me  terms  of 
peace,  and  I  have  been  often  earnestly  besought,  by  those 
that  have  spoken  to  me  in  Christ's  stead,  (my  bleeding, 
dying  Redeemer  and  Lord,)  to  be  reconciled  to  God  ;  yet 
I  have  hitherto  borne  toward  him  an  impenitent,  implaca- 
ble heart.  If  there  were  ten  thousand  hells,  they  were  all 
due  to  me,  T  have  deser\''ed  them  all. 
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5.  Such  as  have  been  reconciled,  have  been  brought,  by 
believinEj,  to  apprehend  God's  reconcileableness  to  ihem, 
in  and  by  his  own  Son.  This  also  belongs  to  the  history 
of  God's  dispensation  towards  them,  and  may  instruct 
others,  by  letting  them  know  what  must  be  wrought  in 
them,  that  they  may  be  reconciled.  It  is  their  special  ad- 
vantage, that  live  under  the  Gospel,  that  therein  they  be- 
hold God  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  by  Jesus  Christ, 
2  Cor.  V.  18, 19.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  Go.spel,  that  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
life  everlasting,  John  iii.  16.  Hereby  they  may  know  and 
believe  the  love  God  hath  to  them,  1  John  iv.  16.  And 
that,  though  they  have  been  alienated,  and  enemies  in  their 
minds  by  wicked  works,  yet  heisnot  irreconcileable.  This 
is  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  he  te.stifies  and 
they  are  to  believe,  unless  they  will  make  him  a  liar,  1  John 
v.  10.  And  therefore  notwith.standing  the  sense  they 
ought  to  have  of  their  having  been  enemies,  and  of  the 
horrid  wickedness  hereof,  and  of  their  sinful  temper  and 
course  in  all  other  respects,  together  with  the  terrors  of 
God's  wrath,  and  their  desert  of  it  to  the  uttermost ;  they 
are  yet  to  conjoin  therewith,  the  belief  of  his  willingness 
to  be  reconciled.  And  hereby  he  melts  and  breaks  their 
hearts,  viz.  by  this  discovery  of  his  good-will,  believed ;  for 
disbelieved,  it  can  signify  nothing,  nor  have  any  effect 
upon  them ;  the  Gospel  is  his  power  to  salvation,  to  every 
one  that  believes,  (Rom.  i.  16.)  and  works  effectually  in 
them  that  believe,  1  Thess.  ii.  13.  So  it  is  the  immediate 
instrument  of  their  regeneration,  after  that  the  love  and 
kindness  of  God  to  men  appears,  i.  e.  so  as  that  they  be- 
lieve it,  he  saves  them  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Tit.  iii.  4,  5.  And  then 
he  makes  them  know  it  is  not  by  works  of  righteousness, 
which  they  have  done,  but  by  his  mercy,  as  u  is  there  ex- 
pressed. They  are  not  (as  was  formerly  said)  the  objects 
of  his  delightful  love,  before  their  regeneration  ;  but  they 
may  be  of  his  pity  or  mercy,  his  compassionate  love;  and 
this  they  are  to  believe,  as  the  general  proposal  of  his  Gos- 
pel declares  it :  and  by  the  belief  hereof,  he  conquers  their 
enmity,  and  subdues  them  into  compliance  with  his  good 
and  acceptable  will.  These  glad  tidings,  that  he  is  truly 
willing  to  receive  any  returning  soul,  vanquishes  their  dis- 
affection, and  overcomes  their  hearts;  makes  them  say 
with  them.selves,  why  should  I  still  continue  alienated  from 
the  God  who  is  so  gracious  and  merciful,  abundant  in  lo- 
ving-kindness, goodness,  and  truth,  as  his  name  signifies, 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7.)  though  he  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty ;  i.  e.  the  obstinate,  impenitent,  and  implacable.  But 
if  this  discovery  of  the  grace  of  God  can  find  no  entrance, 
sinner,  into  thy  soul,  if  it  remain  shut  up  in  unbelief;  or 
if,  when  he  tells  thee  over  and  over,  that  he  takes  no  plea- 
sure in  the  death  of  sinners,  but  that  they  turn  and  live, 
thou  will  not  believe  him,  but  still  think  him  implacable, 
and,  Cain-like,  say  thy  sin  is  greater  than  can  be  forgiven  ; 
this  hardens  thy  heart  in  enmity  against  him,  and  makes 
thee  say,  as  Jer.  ii.  25.  There  is  no  hope,  I  have  loved 
strangers,  and  after  them  I  will  go.  Therefore  if  ever 
thou  hast  been  or  shall  be  reconciled  to  God,  as  thou  hast 
not  been  left  in  a  stupid  insensibleness  of  thy  former  wick- 
edness, so  thou  hast  been  kept  from  sinking  into  an  utter 
despair  of  God's  mercy ;  thy  reconciliation  is  brought 
about  by  thy  believing  his  reconcileableness. 

6.  Hereupon  thou  wast  brought  to  entreat  his  favour 
■with  thy  whole  heart,  and  that  he  would  be  merciful  to 
thee  according  to  his  word,  Ps.  cxix.  58.  When  thou  saw- 
est,  though  thy  case  was  very  horrid  and  dismal,  yet  it 
was  not  hopeless,  and  that  there  was  a  ground  for  prayer  in 
the  hope  of  mercy  ;  then  didst  thou,  or  yet  wilt,  set  thyself 
in  good  earnest  to  supplicate,  and  cry  mightily  for  pardon- 
ing and  heart-renewing  grace.  Where  is  no  hope,  there 
can  be  no  prayer;  this  posture  of  soul  thou  hast  been 
wrought  up  to,  or  wilt  be,  if  ever  thou  be  reconciled. 
Hope  gives  life  and  breath  to  prayer,  and  prayer,  to  peace 
and  friendship  with  God.  When  God  promises  to  take 
away  the  stony  heart,  and  give  the  new  one,  tlie  heart  of 
flesh;  he  declares  that  even  for  this  he  will  be  inquired  oi', 
and  sought  unto,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  '26,  37.  Nor  doth  the  soul, 
when  hope  of  mercy,  according  to  God's  word  and  pro- 
mise,  gives  it  vent,  breathe  faint  breath  in  prayer ;  but 
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the  whole  heart  is  engaged,  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  are 
put  into  a  fervent  motion.  Despair  stupifies,  hope  fills  the 
soul  with  vigour;  the  favour  of  God  is  sought,  not  with 
cold  indifferency,  but  as  that  wherein  stands  thy  life,  (Ps. 
XXX.  5.)  and  which  is  better  than  life,  (Ps.  Ixiii.  3.)  with- 
out it,  can  be.  But  then,  whereas  the  Gospel  under  which 
thou  livest  informs  thee  that  God  cannot  be  approached  by 
a  sinful  creature,  as  men  are,  and  as  thou  must  own  ihy- 
.self  to  be,  but  through  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  between 
God  and  men  ;  and  that  thou  canst  not  approach  him  in 
and  by  Christ,  if  thou  be  not  in  him. 

7.  Thou  art  hereupon  led  to  Christ,  and  brought  to  re- 
ceive him  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul,  (John  i.  12.  Rom.  x. 
10.)  and  to  resign  and  give  thyself  up  wholly  to  him,  (2 
Cor.  viii.  5.)  not  knowing  in  thy  distress,  what  to  do  with 
thyself,  and  he  compassionately  inviting  thee,  O  thou  wea- 
ry, heavy  laden  soul,  come  unto  me,  and  1  will  give  thee 
rest,  (Matt.  xi.  28.)  and  a.'jsuring  thee,  that  whosoever 
comes  to  him,  he  will  in  no  wise  ca.-^t  out,  John  vi.  37. 
Thou  thereupon  with  a  humble,  thankful,  willmg  heart  art 
brought  to  comply  with  his  merciful  offer,  acceptest  him 
and  yieldest  up  thyself,  no  more  to  be  thy  own,  but  his ; 
and  thus  believing  in  his  name,  thou  ownest  him  in  his 
office,  as  the  great  peace-maker  between  God  and  thee. 

8.  Whereupon  thou  hast  been  brought  to  apply  thyself, 
through  Christ,  to  the  blessed  God,  and  humbly  to  take  hold 
of  his  covenant,  Isa.  Ivi.  2.  Thou  hast  come  to  God  the 
Judge  of  all,  having  come  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  Heb.  xii!  23,  24.  And  been  enabled  to  covenant 
with  him,  according  to  what  he  himself  hath  declared  to 
be  the  purport  and  sum  and  substance  of  his  covenant ,  that 
is,  if  thou  art  reconciled,  thou  hast  taken  him  to  be  thy 
only  God,  thy  supreme  and  sovereign  good,  thy  chief  and 
only  satisfying  portion,  (Ps.  xvi.  5,  6.)  whom  thou  art  most 
pleasantly  to  enjoy,  and  in  whom  thou  art  to  take  highest 
delight,  above  all  things  in  heaven  or  earth,  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  25.) 
and  whom  thou  art  to  believe  willing,  according  to  this  co- 
venant, to  do  for  thee,  in  outward  and  temporal  respects, 
what  he  judgest  fittest  and  best ;  and  for  thy  soul,  in  his 
own  way  and  method,  all  that  is  requisite  for  thy  present 
support,  and  future  blessedness.  And  to  be  thy  supreme 
and  sovereign  Ruler  and  Lord,  whom  thou  art  to  thy  ut- 
termost to  please,  serve,  fear,  obey,  and  glorify  above  all 
other.  And  to  whom  thou  must  reckon  it  belongs,  accord- 
ing to  this  covenant,  to  forgive  thy  iniquities;  and  by  it, 
as  well  as  by  natural  right,  to  govern  and  dispose  of  thee 
in  all  thy  thoughts,  actions,  inclinations,  and  aflairs,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  holy  will.  And  thou  givest  up  thj'self  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  to  him,  to  be  of  his  people,  to  be  taught 
and  ruled  bv  him.  This  is  the  covenant  which  in  thy  bap- 
tism thy  parents,  who  had  nearest  natural  relation  to  thee, 
entered  into  for  thee ;  (as  children  do,  in  their  parents,  stand 
obliged  to  the  government  under  which  they  live;)  but 
which,  when  thou  art  come  to  use  an  understanding  of  thy 
own,  thou  art  to  enter  into  with  the  great  God,  for  Thyself, 
(as  persons  come  to  a  certain  age  of  maturity,  are  called 
to  avow  their  allegiance  to  their  secular  rulers.)  And  be- 
cause it  is  made  with  sinners,  such  as  had  been  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  Majesty  of  heaven,  and  therefore  by  a 
mediator,  and  by  sacrifice ;  it  is  theretbre  a  covenant  of 
reconciliation,  and  the  sacrifice  by  which  it  is  made,  is  a 
propitiation  or  a  reconciling  sacrifice.  If  therefore  Christ 
hath  reconciled  thee  to  God,  or  if  ever  thou  shaltbe  recoti- 
ciled,  this  covenant  must  pass  between  him  and  thee;  this 
is  to  come  into  the  history  of  his  dealings  with  thy  soul. 
And  it  ought  to  be  with  thee  a  great  solemnity,  and  to  fill 
thy  soul  with  a  wondering  jov,  that  the  great  God,  whom 
thou  hadst  so  highlv  offended,  should  ever  vouchsafe  to 
covenant  with  thee  a  sinful  worm!  But  because  the  man- 
ner of  this  covenanting  is  so  fully  set  down,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Allen,  and  in  a  little  treatise  called  Self-dedication,  and 
in  another  of  Yielding  Ourselves  to  God,  I  shall  not  fur- 
ther enlarge  upon  it  here. 

9.  If  thou  be  reconciled,  the  frame  and  bent  of  thy  soul 
is  so  far  altered  and  changed,  that  thy  carnal  mind  is  be- 
come, in  a  prevailing  degree,  spiritual;  and  thy  worldly 
heart  is  taken  off,  in  a  like  measure,  from  this  present 
world,  and  set  upon  God  and  heaven.  For  the  carnal 
mind  'is  enmity  against  God,  and  they  that  love  this  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  them ;  and  he  that  will  be  a 
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friend  of  this  world,  is  the  enemy  of  God,  Rom.  viii.  7.  1 
John  ii.  15.  Jam.  iv.  4.  But  canst  thou  be  reconciled,  and 
still  be  an  enemy  1  And  how  canst  thou  not  be  an  enemy, 
when  not  in  this  or  that  single  act  only,  but  in  the  main 
bent  and  frame  of  thy  soul,  thod  resistest  his  will,  and  in 
thy  whole  course  walkest  contrary  to  himl 

10.  If  thy  reconciliation  to  God  have  been  brought  about, 
there  must  be  suitable  walking  afterwards,  which  includes 
two  things. — 1.  Amity  must  be  continued,  that  is,  there 
must  be  a  very  great  care  that  there  may  be  no  new 
breach.  2.  There  must  be  much  uneasiness  of  spirit,  if 
there  have  been  a  new  breach,  till  it  be  composed  and 
made  up  again. 

1.  Where  there  is  a  thorough  reconciliation,  amity  must 
be  continued,  care  taken  of  giving  any  new  offence,  or  the 
making  any  new  breach,  by  not  doing  what  will  displease, 
and  by  a  friendly  intercourse  continued  and  kept  up.  For 
there  may  be  a  new  breach,  or  a  new  offence  may  be  given 
again,  either  of  these  ways  ;  either  by  breaking  out  into 
any  fresh  quarrel  or  contentions,  or  by  breaking  off  friend- 
ly intercourse.  As  if  there  have  been  a  war  between  two 
nations,  when  a  firm  peace  is  made,  there  ensues  both  a 
ceasing  from  hostilities,  and  free  commerce ;  soifthcrahast 
made  peace  with  God,  and  hast  entered  into  a  league  and 
covenant  of  reconciliation  with  him,  thou  must  take  great 
care,  to  thy  uttermost,  to  sin  no  more  ;  not  deliberately  to 
do  any  thing,  that  thou  knowest  will  displease  him.  Thou 
must  say,  as  is  said  in  Job  xxxiv.  32.  If  I  have  done  ini- 
quity, I  will  do  so  no  more.  And  again,  thou  must  take 
great  heed  of  growing  slrange  to  him,  of  giving  over,  or  of 
becoming  slack  or  cold  in  thy  converse  with  him;  for  when 
he  inquires,  "  Can  two  walk  logeiher  if  they  be  not  agreed  V 
he  thereby  intimates,  that  if  they  be  agreed,  it  is  that  they 
may  walk  together.  And  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  in  the 
text  the  unreconciled  state  con«^ists,  not  only  in  the  enmity 
of  the  mind  by  wicked  works,  but  also  in  being  alienated 
from  him,  or  strange  to  him  ;  by  either  whereof  thou  give.st 
him  also  cause  of  just  offence,  even  after  reconciliation. 

2.  But  if  thou  findest  thou  ha^t  made  a  new  breach, 
either  of  these  ways,  by  doing  any  thing  that  thou  didst 
apprehend  to  be  displeasing  to  him,  or  by  estranging  thy- 
self from  him,  there  must  be  an  uneasiness  in  thy  spirit, 
and  thou  must  be  restless,  till  it  be  composed  and  made  up 
again.  This  is  walking  suitably  to  a  reconciled  slate,  to 
resolve  with  thyself,  upon  any  new  offence,  not  to  give 
sleep  to  thy  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  thy  eyelids,  till  thou  have 
humbled  thyself  before  thy  God,  and  sought  his  pardon, 
by  faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son  ;  with  a  resolution,  in  de- 
pendance  on  his  grace  and  Spirit,  to  walk  more  carefully 
and  more  closelv  with  him  in  thy  future  course,  account- 
ing always  that  in  his  favour  is  life.  Such  things  as  these 
if  thou  be  reconciled  to  God,  will  compose  and  make  up 
thy  story  of  it.  Such  a  narrative  thou  couldst  give  of  it 
thyself,  upon  recollection,  or  at  least  thou  canst  say,  when 
thou  readest  it  thus  put  down  to  thy  hand,  thou  canst  say 
these  things  thou  hast  found  God  hath  wrought  and  done 
in  thee.  Though  perhaps  they  may  not  have  come  into 
thy  mind  in  the  same  order  wherein  they  are  here  set 
down,  which  is  less  material,  if  thou  canst  truly  say  such 
workings  as  these  thon  hast  really  felt  in  thine  "own  heart, 
while  God  was  dealing  with  thee,  for  the  bringing  about 
this  reconciliation.  But  if  this  work  be  not  yet'done,  if  it 
is  yet  to  be  done,  then  know  such  stages  as  these  thou 
must  pass  through.  And  thou  art  to  be  restless  in  thy  spi- 
rit, while  thou  canst  yet  sav,  such  and  such  of  these  things 
are  still  wanting  in  me ;  I  have  not  yet  found  them,  my 
heart  agrees  not  in  such  and  such  points  with  this  narra- 
tive ;  I  can  give  no  such  account  of  myself.  But  wait  and 
strive,  in  hope  that  thou  shalt  yet  find  them,  if  thou  per- 
sist, and  do  not  grow  negligent  and  indifferent,  whether 
any  such  reconciliation  to  God  be  effected  in  thee  or  no. 
And  when  thou  hast  found  it,  then  art  thou  led  to  consi- 
der, in  the  next  place, 

2.  God's  reconciliation  to  thee;  and  inquire  what  that 
includes  and  carries  in  it.  But  here  now,  because  his  part 
lies  in  himself,  and  may  lor  some  time  have  no  discernible 
effects  upon  thy  soul ;  therefore  the  account  hereof  is  not 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  way  of  the  history,  as  the  other 
might.  It  is  doctrinally  written  in  his  own  word,  and  so 
IS  the  matter  of  thy  faith,  not  of  thy  present  sense,  as  the 


other  is.  But  as  it  is  indefinitely  propounded  in  his  word, 
so  it  ought  to  be  firmly  believed,  and  without  wavering,  as 
a  .sure  part  of  the  true  and  faithful  sayings  of  God,  who  is 
truth  itself,  and  cannot  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  And  it 
ought  to  be  believed,  with  particular  application  to  thyself, 
that  thus  and  thus  he  bears  himself  towards  thee,  as  thy 
reconciled  God ;  according  as  thou  findest  thy  own  soiil 
thus  truly  reconciled  to  him.  For  though  thy  reconciliation 
to  him  be  no  cause  of  his  reconciliation  to  thee,  yet  it  is  a 
most  certain  evidence  of  it.     Otherwise, 

1.  You  would  be  beforehand  with  him  in  love,  when  as 
his  word  expressly  says,  he  loves  us  first,  1  John  iv.  19. 

2.  It  would  be  true,  that  he  made  us  love  him,  having 
himself  no  love  to  us  ;  when  as  the  same  word  says,  we 
love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us ;  viz.  with  that  com- 
passionate love  whereof  you  formerly  heard. 

3.  You  would  hereupon  outdo  him  in  point  of  love,  and 
be  better  affected  towards  him  than  he  is  towards  you. 

4.  If  any  could  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  yet  God  not 
be  reconciled  to  them,  and  they  die  in  that  state,  it  would 
be  possible  there  might  be  lovers  of  God  in  hell.  And 
what  can  be  more  absurd  in  itself?  or  more  contrary  to 
the  plain  word  of  God,  that  hath  said,  the  things  which 
eye  h-ath  not  seen  are  prepared  for  them  that  love  God,  (1 
Cor.  ii.  9.)  and  that  he  hath  promised  the  crown  of  life  to 
them  that  love  him.  Jam.  i.  12.  All  which  you  cannot  but 
apprehend  to  be  intolerable  absurdities,  and  they  would  all 
follow,  if  upon  such  grounds  as  have  been  mentioned  you 
should  apprehend  yourself  to  be  reconciled  to  hira,  and 
yet  disbelieve  his  being  reconciled  to  you.  Therefore 
having  so  sure  a  ground,  upon  which  to  apprehend  he  is 
reconciled  to  you,  when  you  find  you  are  reconciled  to 
him  ;  let  it  now  be  considered  what  his  reconciliation  to 
you  imports.  Wherein,  as  in  all  that  follows,  I  shall  be 
very  brief;  that  this  part  be  not  too  unproportionable  in 
bulk  to  the  former  gone  out  before  it.  And  here  two 
things  in  the  general  must  be  understood  to  be  included 
in  God's  being  reconciled  to  us. — 1.  His  forgiving  to  us 
all  the  sins  of  our  former  state  of  enmity  against  him  :  2. 
His  receiving  us  into  a  state  of  amity  and  friendship  with 
him.  How  great  things  are  both  these  !  And  if  you  can- 
not as  yet  with  certainty  conclude  that  you  are  reconciled 
to  God,  as  thereupon  to  have  a  present  assurance  of  his 
having  thus  forgiven,  and  accepted  you  ;  yet  yon  are  how- 
ever to  apprehend  both  these  as  most  certainly  belonging 
to  their  state,  who  are  reconciled  to  him,  so  as  to  make 
you  most  earnestly  to  covet,  and  endeavour  to  get  into  that 
state;  as  perceiving  how  desirable  a  thing  it  is  to  have 
the  eternal  God  no  longer  an  enemy  to  you,  but  your 
friend. 

1.  Therefore  you  must  apprehend  God's  being  reconciled 
to  you,  includes  his  forgiving  you  all  the  sins  of  your 
former  state,  wherein  you  lived  in  enmity  against  him.  And 
of  how  vast  compass  and  extent  is  his  mercy  towards  you 
herein  !  when  you  consider  what  you  were  doing,  and  what 
manner  of  life  you  led  all  that  time  ;  always  sinning  from 
morning  to  night  either  by  acting  against  him,  or  by  not 
living  with  him,  and  to  him !  not  minding  him,  not  fearing 
him,  standing  in.no  awe  of  him,  never  aiming  to  please, 
or  serve,  or  glorify  him  in  any  thing  you  did,  as  if  you 
were  made  for  yourself,  and  not  for  him  I  And  that  your 
disobedience  to  him,  your  neglects  of  him,  were  all 
summed  up  in  enmity  \  And  how  monstrous  a  thing  it  was 
to  be  an  enemy,  a  hater  of  the  ever-blessed  God!  And  to 
have  all  this  forgiven  !  So  his  own  word  plainly  speaks  : 
Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  M'ay,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts,  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mer- 
cy upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  and  he  will  abundantly  par- 
don, Isa.  Iv.  7. 

And  here  you  must  understand  aright  what  sort  of  par- 
don and  forgiveness  that  is,  when  God  is  said  to  forgive ; 
which  you  must  conceive  of,  by  considering  what  sort  of 
enmity  yours  was  against  him.  The  case  is  not  as  between 
equals,  falling  out  and  forgiving  one  another ;  but  your 
enmity  was  that  of  an  offending  inferior  and  subject,  re- 
belling against  your  sovereign,  rightful  Lord,  who  hath  both 
right  and  power  to  punish  you.  And  then  think  how  ter- 
rible punishment  you  deserved,  and  were  liable  to  !  even 
an  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,  2  Thess.  i.  9.  Whereupon 
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consider  what  it  signifies  for  him  to  forgive  you :  and  see 
now  whether  you  do  not  savour  those  words,  Blessed  is 
the  man;  or  whether  the  sense  of  your  case  do  not  make 
you  cry  out,  as  those  words  may  be  read,  O  the  blessed- 
nesses of  him,  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin 
is  covered  !  O  the  blessednesses  of  him,  to  whom  the  Lord 
doth  not  impute  iniquity  !  Of  how  mighty  a  load  must  it 
ease  and  disburden  thy  soul,  to  have  thy  offended  Lord 
say  to  thee.  Thou  hast  been  sinning  against  me  hitherto 
all  thy  days,  when  I  have  been  all  thy  days  doing  thee 
good ;  thou  hast  done  evilly  against  me  as  thou  couldst, 
slighted  my  authority  and  despised  my  mercy ;  I  could 
plead  my  rebukes  against  thee,  with  flames  of  fire ;  if  I 
should  whet  my  glittering  sword,  and  my  hand  take  hold 
of  vengeance,  how  soon  could  I  ease  myself  of  so  feeble  an 
adversary,  and  avenge  myself  of  so  contemptible  an  ene- 
my !  But  I  forgive  thee :  now  upon  thy  repenting  and 
turning  to  me  with  thy  whole  soul.  T  forgive  thy  ungodly 
prayerless  life,  thy  having  been  alienated  and  an  enemy 
in  thy  mind  by  wicked  works.  I  forgive  it  to  thee  all  ! 
Thy  iniquity  is  all  pardoned,  thy  sin  covered,  I  no  more 
impute  any  thing  of  it  to  thee.  What  rock  would  not  this 
melt !  what  stony  heart  would  it  not  dissolve,  and  break 
in  pieces  !  And  what !  canst  thou  now  be  any  longer  an 
unreconciled  enemy,  to  such  a  sin-pardoning  Godl  Con- 
sider here  more  particularly, — the  properties  and  conse- 
quences of  this  forgiveness. 
L  The  properties  of  it,  as  that, 

1.  It  is  most  compassionate,  an  act  of  lender  mercy  and 
pity  ;  so  says  his  own  word :  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  un- 
righteousness, Heb.  viii.  12.  In  his  love  and  pity  he  re- 
deemed, and  he  bare  them,  Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  And  being  full  of 
compassion,  he  forgave  their  iniquity,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38.  For 
he  remembered  they  were  but  flesh,  v.  39. 

2.  It  is  perfectly  free,  and  of  mere  grace.  We  are  justi- 
fied freely  by  his  grace,  Rom.  iii.  24.  He  invites  sinners 
to  come  to  him,  even  without  money  and  without  price, 
Isa.  Iv.  1.  A  great  price  indeed  hath  been  paid,  but  by 
another  hand,  as  we  shall  show  when  we  come  to  the 
second  head,  the  way  wherein  our  Lord  effects  this  recon- 
ciliation, in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death.  But  no 
price  is  expected  from  us,  he  doth  it  for  his  own  sake,  as 
Isa.  xliii.  25. 

3.  It  is  full  and  entire.  And  that  both  in  respect  of  the 
object,  the  sin  forgiven  :  All  manner  of  sin  (that  can  be 
repented  of)  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men.  Matt.  xii.  31.  I 
will  pardon  all  their  iniquities,  whereby  they  have  sinned 
against  me,  Jer.  xxxiii.  8.  And  in  respect  of  the  act  of 
forgiving,  it  shall  be  so  full  as  to  leave  no  displeasure  be- 
hind :  for  (as  he  speaks)  I,  even  I  am  he  that  blotteth  out 
thy  iniquities,  and  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  remembrance 
left;  I  will  not  remember  thy  sins,  Isa.  xliii.  25.  Their 
sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more,  Heb. 
viii.  12. 

4.  'Tis  often  repeated.  He  being  full  of  compassion 
forgave  their  iniquity — j^ea,  many  a  time  turned  he  his 
anger  away,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38. 

2.  The  consequences  of  this  forgiveness. 

1.  Cessation  of  all  acts,  that  have  either  destruction  for 
their  end,  or  enmity  for  their  principle.  In  the  very  cove- 
nant of  reconciliation,  God  reserves  to  himself  a  liberty  of 
chastening  his  reconciled  ones ;  yea,  the  case  requiring  it, 
he  not  only  reserves  the  liberty,  but  takes  upon  him  an 
obligation  hereunto.  For  he  expressly  declares,  that  if 
his  children  forsake  his  law,  and  walk  not  in  his  judg- 
ments ;  then  he  will  visit  their  transgression  with  a  rod, 
and  their  iniquities  with  stripes;  but  that,  nevertheless,  he 
will  not  utterly  take  away  his  loving-kindness,  nor  suffer 
his  faithfulness  to  fail,  nor  break  his  covenant,  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
31 — 34.  implying  that  otherwise  his  faithfulness  would 
fail,  and  his  covenant  were  broken  on  his  part.  And  there- 
fore when  he  deals  not  with  a  people  upon  covenant  terms, 
hut  as  cast-aways,  and  as  people  given  up,  he  declares:  I 
will  not  punish  your  daughters,  Hos.  iv.  14.  And  why 
should  they  be  smitten  any  more  1  Isa.  i.  5.  And  they 
themselves  own;  It  was  good  for  them  to  have  been  af- 
flicted, Psal.  cxix.  71.  and  that  he  had  done  it  in  very 
faithfulness,  v.  75.  And  his  correcting  them  is  signified 
not  only  to  consist  with  love,  but  to  proceed  from  it ;  for 
'tis  said,  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chastencth,  Heb.  xii. 


6.  And  those  afflictions  are  properly  punitive,  as  they 
import  warning  to  others;  but  not  vindictive,  as  tending 
to  the  destruction  of  themselves  ;  but  corrective,  a.s  intend- 
ing their  own  amendment,  besides  warning  to  others,  which 
also  those  that  are  destructive  might  do.  But  these  afflict- 
ive strokes  upon  his  own,  as  they  intend  warning  to  others, 
have  the  general  nature  of  punishment  in  them.  But  they 
differ  in  their  special  kind,  as  being  to  themselves  correct- 
ive only,  not  destructive,  or  vindictive.  But  upon  the 
whole,  when  once  he  is  reconciled  to  you,  he  no  longer 
treats  you  as  enemies;  if  sometimes  he  see  cause  to  afflict 
his  own,  he  smiles  them  not  as  he  .smites  those  that  smote 
them,  Isa.  xxvii.  7.  Your  carriage  doth  not  always  please 
him,  therefore  'tis  not  strange,  if  bis  dealings  do  not  always 
please  you ;  but  after  forgiveness  he  intends  your  real  and 
final  hurt  no  more. 

2.  A  second  consequent  of  God's  forgiving  you  all  your 
sins,  is  his  seasonable  manifestation  hereof  to  you.  He 
may  have  forgiven  you,  and  not  judge  it  seasonable  sud- 
denly to  make  it  known  to  you:  he  may  judge  it  fit  to  hold 
you,  some  time,  in  suspense.  And  when  by  his  grace  he 
hath  enabled  you  to  exercise  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whereupon  you  are  in  a 
pardoned  state ;  you  may  yet  sometime  remain  in  doubt, 
whether  you  were  sincere  herein  or  no.  And  may  not  on 
a  sudden  put  you  out  of  doubt,  but  keep  you  a  while  in  a 
waiting  posture ;  as  that  which  is  more  suitable  to  his  own 
majesty  and  greatness,  and  to  your  own  infirm  and  less 
established  condition.  He  waits  to  be  gracious,  and  is  ex- 
alted even  in  showing  mercy,  for  he  is  a  God  of  judgment, 
and  doth  show  mercy  judiciously,  when  he  judges  it  the 
fittest  season;  therefore  are  they  blessed  that  w^ait  for  him, 
Isa.  XXX.  18.  Assurance  is  the  privilege  not  of  all  his 
children,  but  of  them  that  are  come  to  a  more  grown  sta- 
ture; but  in  the  mean  time  he  sustains  you,  by  hope  in  his 
mercy,  and  lets  not  your  heart  sink  wiihiii  you.  And 
when  he  sees  it  fit,  lets  you  know  he  hath  accepted  the 
atonement  for  you,  which  he  hath  enabled  you  to  receive; 
and  speaks  that  peace  to  you,  which  is  the  fruit  of  his  lips, 
and  which  he  only,  by  speaking  it  inwardly  to  your  heart, 
can  create;  that  peace  which  passes  all  understanding, 
Isa.  Ivii.  18.  Phil.  iv.7.  and  which  belongs  to  his  kingdom 
in  you;  with  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  once  the  foun- 
dation is  laid  in  righteousness,  Rom.  xiv.  17. 

2.  This  reconciliation,  on  God's  part,  not  only  include; 
the  forgiveness  of  your  former  enmity,  with  all  the  sins  of 
that  fearful  state  wherein  you  then  were;  but  also  his  re- 
ceiving you  into  a  state  of  amity  and  friendship  with  him- 
self And  this  you  are  to  take  for  a  great  addition  to  the 
former.  -  A  prince  may  pardon  to  a  malefactor  a  capitsil 
crime,  spare  his  forfeited  life  and  estate ;  and  yet  not  take 
him  for  a  favourite  and  a  friend.  But  when  the  blessed 
God  forgives  his  enemies,  he  also  takes  them  for  his  friends ; 
though  those  are  distinct  things,  yet  they  are  most  closely 
conjunct ;  he  always  adds  this  latter  to  the  former. 

Abraham  was  called  the  friend  of  God,  Isa.  xii.  8.  i.  e. 
not  only  in  the  active  sense,  as  now  bearing  a  friendly 
mind  towards  God ;  but  in  the  passive  sense  also,  as  now 
God  hath  a  friendly  mind  towards  him.  And  upon  what 
account  1  Some  may  think  Abraham  being  a  person  of 
eminent  sanctity,  this  may  be  said  of  him  only  upon  that 
peculiar  account.  But  see  how  the  mailer  must  be  under- 
stood, from  what  we  find.  Jam.  ii.  23.  Abraham  believed 
God,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,  and  he 
was  called  the  fYiend  of  God  ;  this  is  spoken  of  him,  not 
as  an  eminent  saint  only,  but  under  the  common  notion  of 
a  believer;  so  that  the'same  thing  is  truly  to  be  said  of 
every  one  that  believes,  with  a  justifying  faith.  So  saith 
our  Saviour  to  his  disciples  in  common:  Ye  are  my 
friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you,  John  xv.  14. 
And— I  have  called  vou  friends;  for  all  things  that  I  have 
heard  of  mv  Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you,  (v.  15.) 
which  signifies  his  own  friendly  mind  to  them.  And  now 
considerVhat  this  friendliness  towards  them  includes.  It 
must  include, 

1.  Love,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  friendship.  So  our 
Saviour  expresses  his  own  friendliness  towards  them  that 
are  his :  As  my  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have  I  loved 
yoii ;  continue  ye  in  my  love,  v.  9.  And  the  height  of 
that  love,  v.  13.  '  Greater  love  than  that  hath  no  man,  that 
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a  man  should  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends;  though  'tis 
elsewhere  further  heightened,  from  our  having  been  sin- 
ners and  enemies,  Rom.  v.  8, 10.  though  it  was  then  in  view 
to  him  what  he  designed  to  make  of  them,  viz.  friends  to 
him  too.  And  so  his  friendship  must  signify  further,  not 
.'.ove  merely,  but  also  after-reconciliation,  there  mentioned, 
V.  10. 

2.  A  delightful,  complacential  love.  For  such  is  the 
love  of  friends,  a  love  of  delight,  which  they  take  in  one 
another ;  as  if  he  bad  said,  "  Now  I  have  overcome  you, 
and  won  your  hearts,  I  love  you  with  that  pleasantness, 
that  delightful  love,  which  is  proper  to  the  state  of  friend- 
ship." So  such  friends  are  spoken  to,  Cant.  ii.  14.  O  my 
dove,  let  me  see  thy  countenance,  let  me  hear  thy  voice, 
for  sweet  is  thy  voice,  and  thy  countenance  comely:  and 
that  book  abounds  with  expressions  of  that  import:  Thou 
hast  ravished  my  heart,  my  sister,  my  spouse.  How  fair 
is  my  love!  chap.  iv.  7,  9,  10,  &c.  But  besides  what  this 
friendship,  as  such,  or  as  it  hath  in  it  the  general  notion  of 
friendship,  includes  ;  consider  further  some  particularities 
Delonging  to  this  friendship,  as, 

1.  How  infinitely  condescending  it  is  on  God's  part. 
That  the  high  and  lofiy  One,  who  inhabits  eternity,  who 
hath  infinite  fulness  in  himself,  and  could  with  delight  live 
alone  to  all  eternity,  as  he  did  fiom  all  eternity,  that  he 
should  vouchsafe  to  lake  from  among  his  own  creatures, 
such  as  he  would  make  friends  of;  how  admirable  !  much 
more  of  such  creatures,  apostate  revolted  creatures,  impure 
and  vile  creatures!  such  as  he  hath  so  much  to  do  upon, 
to  make  them  kind  and  holy,  that  they  might  be  capable  of 
his  friendship  ! 

According  to  the  usual  measures  of  friendship,  'tis  with 
those  that  are  like,  yea  with  equals.  How  transporting 
should  it  be  to  thy  soul,  that  the  great  God  should  enter- 
tain and  strike  such  a  friendship  with  thee,  so  vile,  so 
rebellious  and  abject  as  thou  wast  I  Solomon  speaks  of  it 
as  a  wonderful  thing,  and  even  exceeding  all  belief,  that 
God  should  dwell,  (which  dwelling  signifies  friendly  so- 
ciety,) saith  he.  In  very  deed  will  God  dwell  with  men! 
such  creatures  as  men  are  now  become  !  and  with  men  on 
earth!  in  this  their  low  and  mean  state,  and  on  this  narrow, 
little,  base  spot;  when  even  the  bright  and  spacious  hea- 
vens, yea  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  him,  2 
Chron.  vi.  18.  How  wonderful  a  thing  is  this!  and  even 
surpassing  all  wonders !  Is  it  after  the  manner  of  men  1 
how  far,  herein,  are  his  ways  above  our  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  above  our  thoughts!  even  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth,  Isa.  Iv.  8.     Consider, 

2.  How  beneficial  this  his  friendship  to  us  is !  Many 
friends  can  only  wish  well  to  one  another,  have  neither 
wisdom  nor  power  really  to  befriend  them;  his  friendship 
is  most  beneficial  to  them  on  whom  'tis  placed,  having 
all-sufficient  fulness  in  himself  to  counsel,  to  support,  to 
relieve,  to  supply  them  as  the  matter  shall  require. 

3.  How  conversable  he  is  with  these  his  friends,  being, 

1.  Always  present.  One  may  have  a  wise  and  potent 
friend,  but  peihaps  he  is  far  off  when  there  is  greatest  need 
of  him. 

2.  Being  intimately  present,  with  our  minds  and  spirits. 
The  Lord  Jesus  be  with  thy  spirit,  2  Tim.  iv.  22.  He 
can  be  always  so.  The  most  inward  friends,  among  men, 
can  have  no  immediate  access  to  one  another's  spirits;  but 
this  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  this  friend,  that  he  can 
enter  into  our  very  souls;  nothing  is  shut  up  from  him. 

4.  How  constant  is  God's  friendship  !  He  loves  with  an 
everlasting  love,  and  to  the  end,  (Jer.  xxxi.  3.  Isa.  liv.  8. 
John  xiii.  1.)  when  other  friendships  a  reupon  slight  grounds, 
easily,  and  often  broken  off.  Thus  far  we  have  seen  what 
this  mutual  recollection  imports,  on  our  part,  towards 
God ;  and  on  God's  part  towards  us.  We  now  come  to 
consider, 

2.  The  way  wherein  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  medi- 
ator between  God  and  us,  brings  about  this  reconciliation  ; 
riz.  In  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death.  The  same 
thing  is  expressed  in  the  20th  verse,  by  his  making  peace 
by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  or  his  shedding  his  blood  on  the 
cross.  The  meaning  of  both  expressions  is,  that  he  brought 
about  this  reconciliation,  by  suffering  death  for  us,  upon 
the  cross.  Now  because  this  reconciliation,  as  you  have 
heard,  includes  both  God's  reconciliatioiLto  us,  and  our 


reconciliation  to  God ;  and  that  both  are  effected  by  his 
dying  upon  the  cross  for  us ;  we  are  to  show  how  each  ol 
these  are  brought  about  this  way. 

1.  How  God's  reconciliation  to  us  is  wrought,  by  Christ 
dying  for  us.  You  may  say,  why  was  this  the  means  of 
reconciling  God  to  us  1  for  you  may  think  with  yourselves, 
if  God  had  a  mind  to  be  reconciled  to  sinners,  conld  he 
not  have  been  so,  without  letting  his  Son  die  for  it  1  There 
are,  indeed,  difficulties  in  this  matter,  which  are  not  fit  to 
be  brought  into  such  a  discourse  as  this ;  but  I  shall  here 
say  nothing  about  it  but  what  is  plain,  and  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

1.  You  can  easily  apprehend,  that  God  saw  it  was  ne- 
cessary his  Son  should  die,  in  order  to  the  saving  of  sinners ; 
for  who  can  think  he  would  ever  have  consented  to  the 
death  of  his  most  beloved  Son,  if  he  had  not  seen  it  neces- 
sary. Therefore  you  must  conclude  it  was  necessary, 
whether  you  discern  the  reasons  upon  which  it  was  so,  or  no. 

2.  You  can  easily  apprehend  that  the  sins  of  men  de- 
served eternal  death,  and  that  God  threatened  them  with 
eternal  death  accordingly ;  for  what  death  but  eternal 
death  can  that  be,  which  is  opposed  to  eternal  or  everlast- 
ing lifel  (Rom.  V.  21.  vi.  23.)  and  which  is  executed  upon 
all  that  are  not  reconciled,  according  to  the  sentence  of 
the  last  judgment,  Matt.  xxv.  ult. 

3.  You  cannot  but  know  that  there  were  sacrifices  un- 
der the  law  of  Moses,  appointed  to  make  atonement  for 
sin,  and  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  could  be  no 
remission,  Heb.  ix.  22. 

4.  'Tis  easy  to  be  understood,  that  the  blood  of  those 
sacrifices  could  not  take  away  sin,  as  is  expressly  said, 
(Heb.  X.  4.)  and  therefore  that  they  could  not  otherwise 
signify  any  thing,  to  the  taking  it  away,  than  as  they  were 
types  and  shadows  of  that  great  sacrifice,  that  once  for  all 
was  to  be  offered  up  for  that  purpose.  Once  in,  or  towards 
the  end  of,  the  world  hath  he  appeared,  to  put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  Heb.  ix.  26. 

5.  You  can  understand  that  as  this  could  never  have 
been,  without  the  consent  of  the  Father  and  the  Son;  so 
by  their  consent  it  might  be,  that  the  innocent  might  suffer 
for  the  guilty :  as  one  may  be  bound,  body  for  body,  for 
another. 

6.  And  it  is  plain  they  did  consent,  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believelh  in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  life  everlast- 
ing, John  iii.  16.  And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself 
says,  no  man  could  take  his  life  from  him,  {.  e.  against 
his  will,  for  he  could  have  twelve  legions  of  angels  to  de- 
fend it,  but  he  did  lay  it  down,  (John  x.  18.)  and  gave 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  Matt.  xx.  28. 

7.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  our  Lord  Jesus  suffered  once, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God,  1  Pet.  iii.  18. 
And  he  was  made  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we 
might  be  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him. 

8.  And  hereupon  when  God  is  reconciled  to  sinners,  he 
doth  not  only  forgive  them,  but  he  justifies  them,  there 
being  an  equal  recompense  made  to  him  ;  but  of  his  own 
providing,  and  therefore  to  us  it  is  most  free,  though  it  was 
very  costly  to  Christ.  So  both  these  expressions,  of  the 
same  thing,  are  put  together :  We  are  justified  freely  by 
his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith 
in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  remission 
of  sins — tha-l  God  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  them 
that  believe  in  Jesus,  Rom.  iii.  24,  26. 

9.  Thus  God  becomes  reconciled  to  sinful  men  (not  to 
every  one,  but  to  them  that  sincerely  repent  and  believe) 
in  a  just,  regular,  and  orderly  way,  most  becoming  his  ex- 
cellent Majesty.  For  though  he  forgive  sinners,  that  had 
affronted  him,  and  rebelled  against  him ;  yet  it  is  not 
without  a  sacrifice,  and  that  of  his  own  Son,  a  sacrifice  of 
infinite  value;  most  becoming  his  grace  and  mercy,  for 
that  sacrifice  was  of  his  own  providing.  Most  becoming 
his  justice,  for  though  sin  be  forgiven,  it  is  punished  too; 
forgiven  to  us,  but  punished  in  his  own  Son,  who  con- 
sented to  bear  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  1  Pet. 
ii.  24.  Most  becoming  the  truth  of  his  word,  for,  as  that 
said,  without  shedding  of  blood  there  could  be  no  remis- 
sion; the  most  precious  blood  was  shed  that  ever  was, 
in  order  to  our  remission.    Most  becoming  his  infinite 
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wisdom,  that  found  out  this  way  of  answering  all  purposes ; 
that  bolh  he  might  be  glorified  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
yet  sinners  be  saved.  Grace  hath  herein  abounded  in  all 
wisdom  and  prudence,  Eph.  i.  G,  7,  8. 

2.  We  come  now  (having  thus  far  seen  hov/  Christ's 
dying  on  the  cross  works  God's  reconciliation  to  us)  to 
show  also  how  it  brings  about  our  reconciliation  to  God. 
And  here  you  may  observe,  we  changed  the  method  of 
speaking  to  this  two-fold  reconciliation,  considered  in  it- 
self, and  as  the  effect  of  Christ's  death.     For  though  God 
is  not  actually  reconciled  to  us  before  he  hath  disposed 
our  hearts  to  a  reconciliation  unto  him  ;  yet  the  foundation 
of  his  being  reconciled  to  us,  is  first  laid  in  the  death  of 
his  Son,  or  in  the  prospect  and  foresight  of  it ;  before  there 
can  be  any  disposition  on  our  parts  to  such  a  reconciliation. 
And  that  being  done,  and  it  being  thereby  seen  what  this 
great  sacrifice  signifies  to  his  being  reconciled,  whensoever 
that  shall  be ;  it  comes,  in  the  proper  order,  next  to  be 
considered  which  way  it  works,  to  bring  about  the  recon- 
ciliation also.  And  it  works,  in  order  hereto,  these  twowa}'s. 
1.  By  preparing  the  ground  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
reconciliation,  or  of  Christ  crucified  ;  which  must  first  be, 
or  have  been  resolved  on,  before  there  could  be  an}'  Gospel 
to  reveal  it.     In  this  Gospel  Christ  is  set  forth  as  a  pro- 
pitiation, through  faith  in  his  blood,  Rom.  iii.  25.     And 
this  is  the  proper  and  most  apt  means  to  work  upon  thy 
heart,  sinner,  to  persuade  thee  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
Looking  upon  him  whom  thou  has  pierced,  is  that  thou 
mayest  mourn  over  him,  Zech.  xii.  10.     What  should  so 
melt  and  overcome  thy  heart,  and  make  thee  yield  to  the 
terms  of  reconciliation  1  But  he  must  be  represented,  that 
he  may  be  looked  upon  ;  and  therefore  is  the  preaching  of 
Christ  crucified,  unto  them  that  are  called,  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  (1  Cor.  i.  23,  24.)  the  most 
powerful  and  the  wisest  method;   and  which  God  hath 
thought  fittest  to  win  souls,  and  reconcile  them  to  himself. 
Therefore  it  is  reckoned  no  less  than  a  witchery,  if  they 
obey  not  the  Gospel,  who  have  Christ  set  forth  before  their 
eyes,  as  crucified  among  them,  (Gal.  iii.  1.)  which  setting 
forth  could  not  be  otherwise,  than  in  the  Gospel  represen- 
tation.   For  you  know  Chri.st  was  not  actually  crucified  in 
Galatia,  but  at  Jerusalem  ;  therefore,  saiih  our  Lord  him- 
self. But  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me,  John  xii.  32.    This  was  said,  (as  it  follows,) 
signifying  what  death  he  should  die,  i.  e.  by  being  cruci- 
fied.    And  this,  supposing  a  due  representation  of  him  in 
the  Gospel,  was  in  point  of  means  to  draw  all  men.     But 
it  could  only  be  sufficient,  as  a  means;  when  yet  it  could 
not  be  a  means  sufficient,  if  there  were  not  an  Agent  able 
to  u.se  it  to  that  purpose.     Therefore, 

2.  Our  Redeemer's  dying  upon  the  cross  did  work  to- 
wards our  reconciliation,  by  procuring  the  Spirit  to  be 
given,  in  order  to  the  making  this  most  apt  means  effectual 
to  this  end.  And  if  this  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cro.ss 
was  necessary  to  the  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sins,  it  was, 
at  least,  equally  necessary  to  obtain  the  giving  of  the  Spirit, 
without  which  all  the  rest  were  in  vain.  When  Christ  had 
died  to  reconcile  both  (i.  e.  Jew  and  Gentile)  in  one  body, 
by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby  ;  and  theie- 
upon  preached  peace  to  them  that  were  aiar  off^  and  to 
them  that  were  nigh;  yet  it  was  still  necessary  that  by  one 
Spirit  both  should  have  access  to  the  Father ;  otherwise 
they  would  never  come  at  him,  they  would  still,  with  im- 
placable hearts,  have  kept  at  a  distance.  Therefore  look- 
in?  upon  a  crucified  Christ  would  never  have  had  this 
effect,  to  make  them  mourn  over  him,  whom  they  had 
pierced  ;  if  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  were  not 
poured  forth,  Zech.  xii.  10.  They  would  with  hard  hearts 
have  gazed  long  enough  on  this  doleful  spectacle,  far 
enough  from  mourning;  if  the  Spirit  of  Christ  were  not 
poured  forth,  as  well  as  his  blood. 

And  do  we  think  that  holy  and  pure  Spirit  would  ever 
have  been  poured  forth,  on  so  impure  and  unholy  souls, 
if  the  precious  Vilood  of  that  invaluable  sacrifice  had  not 
been  poured  forth  to  procure  it?  Those  words  of  the 
apostle  make  this  plain,  (Gal.  iii.  13, 14.)  Christ  hath  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for 
us,  (for  cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree,)  that  the 
blessing  of  Abraham  might  reach  further,  come  upon  the 
Gentiles;  that  theymight  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 


through  faith.  Or  in  their  being  made  to  believe  the  ever- 
blessed  One  was  so  far  made  a  cuj>e,  that  you  might  be 
capable  of  thi.s  blessing;  and  by  it  iiave  your  own  enmity 
overcome,  and  your  reconciliation  brought  about.  Theie- 
fore  doth  our  Lord  direct  us  to  pray  for  the  Spirit,  as.suring 
us  our  heavenly  Father  will  give  that  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him,  (Luke  xi.  13.)  as  well  knowing,  his  pouring 
forth  his  blood  had  deserved  it  should  not  any  longer  be 
an  enclosed  blessing;  but  which  might  be  communicated 
to  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  in  his  way  and  season  be  poui\3d 
out  on  all  fiesh.  Thus  doth  our  Lord,  in  the  body  of  his 
flesh  through  death,  work  out  this  two-fold  reconciliation, 
both  of  God  to  you,  and  of  you  to  God. 

And  now  the  use  follows,  which  must  have  reference 
both, — 1.  To  the  mutual  reconciliation  itself,  You  hath  he 
now  reconciled;  and — 2.  To  the  way  wherein  our  Lord 
Jesus  brings  it  about,  In  the  body  of  his  flesh  through 
death.  The  use  we  shall  make  of  the  former  will  be  two- 
fold, (according  as  this  reconciliation  itself  is  two-fold,  ri^-. 
God's  reconciliation  to  us,  and  our  reconciliation  to  God) 
viz.  to  persuade  us  from  sundry  considerations, — 

1.  To  believe  God's  reconcileableness  to  us. — 2.  To  be 
willing,  hereupon,  to  be  actuall)-  and  speedUy  reconciled 
to  him.  And  the  use  which  is  only  now  intended  to  be 
made  of  the  latter,  is  to  draw  from  it  divers  additional 
considerations,  by  which  to  enlbrce  and  give  further 
strength  to  both  those  mentioned  exhortations. 

1.  For  the  use  of  the  former,  the  doctrine  of  the  recon- 
ciliation Itself.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  shown  that  it  con- 
tains reconciliation,  on  God's  part  towards  us,  and  on  our 
part  towards  God,  we  must  understand, 

1.  That  God's  reconciliation  is  asserted  here,  to  the  per- 
sons whom  the  apostle  now  mentions;  and  whom  he  had 
before  described  as  converts,  saints  faithlul  in  Christ,  (cA. 
i.  1.)  that  Christ  had  reconciled  them,  i.  e.  restored  them 
into  a  state  of  grace,  favour,  and  acceptance,  though  they 
had  been  alienated,  and  enemies  in  their  minds.  There- 
fore, if  when  they  become  saints,  faithful,  &c.  God  was  re- 
conciled to  them;  while  they  were  yet  in  their  state  of 
enmity,  he  was  reconcileable.  The  plain  u.se  to  be  made 
of  this,  is — that  we  be  persuaded  to  believe  God's  recon- 
cileableness to  sinners,  affending  creatures,  such  as  had 
been  strangers  to  him,  and  enemies;  whatsoever  bar  was 
in  the  way,  is  so  far  removed  (as  we  shall  show  from  the 
second  head)  that  he  can  be  reconciled  to  such  enemies, 
and  will  actually  be  so,  whensoever  they  turn  to  him.  This, 
sinner,  is  the  sum  of  the  Gospel,  which  thou  art  to  believe 
upon  sundry  considerations,  which  have  their  ground 
here ;  as, 

1.  This  Gospel  could  never  be  intended  for  these  on I3', 
to  whom  the  apostle  now  writes.  Can  we  think  there  was 
one  Gospel  meant  for  Colossians,  and  another,  or  none  at 
all,  for  Englishmen  1  Yea,  when  the  apostle  himself  was 
converted  and  obtained  mercy,  it  was  for  a  pattern  to  tl  em 
that  should  hereafter  believe,  1  Tim.  i.  16.  You  have  the 
same  warrant  to  believe,  that  turning  to  God  and  believ- 
ing on  his  Son,  God  will  be  reconciled  to  you  as  he  was  to 
them. 

2.  This  is  the  Gospel  which  God  hath  ever  declared  to 
the  world,  without  accepting  any  person,  wheresoever  his 
written  word  hath  come,  (Isa.  Iv.)  Ho,  every  one  that 
ihirsteth,  come  to  tiiewaters,  even  he  that  hath  no  money, 
come  without  money,  and  without  price,  r.  1.  Incline 
your  ear,  and  come  to  me,  hear,  and  your  souls  shall  live; 
and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  v.  3. 
Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts,  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mer- 
cy; to  our  God,  and  he  will  abundantly  pardon.  Foriny 
ways  are  not  as  your  ways,  i\  7,  8.  So  the  tenor  oi'  his 
word  hath  alwavs  run,  "  Turn  to  me,  and  I  will  turn  to 
you,"  2Chron.  xxx.  6.  Jer.  iii.  12.  Zech.  i.  3.  Mai.  iii.  7. 
And  is  it  not  to  be  believed  1 

3.  It  is  the  Gospel  which  he  hath  confirmed,  by  his  own 
solemn  oath,  (as  I  live  .saiih  the  Lord,")  having  plainlv 
propounded  it,  (Ezek.  xviii.  21,  22,  23,  31,  32.)  He 
sweai-s  to  it,  {ch.  xxxiii.  11.)  and  wilt  thou  not  yet  believe 
him? 

4.  When  after  the  fulness  of  time,  it  was  more  expressly 
revealed,  that  there  could  be  no  turning  to  God,  but 
through  Chris"  ;  thi*  w«?  the  Gro<;pel  which  he  hiirself 
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preached,  (Mark  i.  14,  15.)  and  which,  when  he  was  leav- 
ing the  world,  he  required  should  be  preached  to  all  the 
world,  Mark  xvi.  15,  16. 

5.  It  is  given  as  the  sum  of  all  the  counsel  of  God,  Acts 
XX.  21. 

6.  It  is  the  everlasting  Gospel,  which  is  to  continue 
through  all  ages,  as  the  staled  means  of  regenerating  and 
renewing  souls,  1  Pet.  i.  23,  24,  25. 

7.  It  is  this  Gospel  which  God  blesses,  and  makes  effect- 
ual to  this  purpose.  When,  herein,  the  love  and  kindness 
of  God  to  men  appear,  then  (not  by  works  of  righteousness 
which  they  have  done)  but  of  his  mercy  he  saves  them  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Tit.  iii.  4,  5.  His  mercy  revealed,  softens  and 
changes  their  hearts ;  so  that  by  the  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises,  contained  in  this  Gospel,  they  are  made 
partakers  of  a  divine  nature,  2  Pet.  i.  4. 

8.  But  it  is  by  believing  it  becomes  effectual  to  any 
blessed  purpose.  It  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation,  to 
every  one  that  believes,  (Rom.  i.  16.)  but  to  them  that  be- 
lieve it  not,  it  is  without  power,  and  effects  nothing.  It 
works  effectually  on  every  one  that  believes,  (1  Thess.  ii. 
13.)  but  hath  no  efficacy  when  it  is  not  believed.  Much 
people,  believing,  were  turned  to  the  Lord,  (Acts  xi.  23.) 
but  where  there  is  no  believing  there  is  no  turning. 

9.  Where  it  is  not  believed  it  hardens.  We  are  there- 
fore warned  to  take  heed  of  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  lest 
■we  be  hardened.  (Heb.  iii.  12,  13.)  and  are  told  those  har- 
dened ones  that  fell  in  the  wilderness,  were  such  as  be- 
lieved not,  and  that  could  not  enter  into  Canaan  (the  type 
of  heaven)  because  of  unbelief,  (v.  18,  19.)  and  that  the 
Gospel  could  not  profit  them  because  it  was  not  mixed 
with  faith,  cIi.  iv.  2. 

10.  It  is  in  the  same  context  mentioned,  as  a  most  pro- 
voking wickedness,  to  disbelieve  this  Gospel  of  his.  That 
sin  was  therefore  said  to  be  the  provocation,  (Heb.  iii.  15.) 
and  referring  to  the  same  time,  the  great  God  says;  How 
long  will  this  people  provoke  1  how  long  ere  they  believe 
me  ?  (Numb.  xiv.  II.)  when  their  not  believinghis  willing- 
ness to  do  better  for  them,  than  only  to  bestow  upon  them 
an  earthly  Canaan,  was  their  most  provoking  wickedness. 

11.  The  not  believing  of  this  Gospel  of  his,  is  under- 
stood to  be  giving  God  the  lie,  (I  John  v.  10.)  as  believ- 
ing it  is  setting  to  our  seal  that  he  is  true,  John  iii.  33. 
But  what  inducement  is  it  possible  he  can  have  to  lie  to 
his  own  creatures,  who  is  himself  all-sufficient;  and  who 
hath  them  absolutely  in  his  power  1  Or  what  man  would 
lie  for  lying  sake,  having  no  inducement  1  It  is  therefore 
impossible  for  God  to  lie,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
universal  perfections  of  his  nature;  and  therefore  to  im- 
pute falsehood  to  him,  is  highest  blasphemy.  And  after  all 
this,  sinner,  darest  thou  disbelieve  God's  reconcileableness 
to  thee,  upon  his  own  declared  terms;  when  here  the 
whole  business  sticks,  of  reconciliation  between  him  and 
thee  ?  But  there  are  yet  other  considerations  to  this  pur- 
pose, to  persuade  thy  belief  of  God's  reconcileableness  to 
thee,  from  the 

2.  Head  of  discourse,  the  way  of  our  Lord's  bringing 
about  this  reconciliation,  viz.  in  the  body  of  his  flesh 
through  death.  And  here  his  reconcileableness  must  be 
unders'ood  to  signify  two  things  : — the  possibility  of  God's 
being  reconciled  to  sinners, — his  willingness  to  be  recon- 
ciled. And  the  death  of  his  Son  upon  the  cross,  in  order 
hereto,  aftbrds  considerations  to  evince  both. 

1.  The  possibility  of  the  thin?,  which  this  sacrifice 
proves  to  be  possible,  because  it  makes  it  so.  When  the 
apostle  asserts,  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission  of  sin,  (Heb.  ix.  22.)  and  that  it  was  impossible 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  it  away,  (cA.  x.  4.) 
and  that,  therefore,  our  Lord  came  to  take  it  away,  in  that 
body  prepared  for  him,  {v.  5,  6.)  he  therein  implies  it  to 
be  impossible  to  be  otherwise  taken  away,  than  by  this 
blood  shed  upon  the  cross;  nothing,  indeed,  being  possi- 
ble to  God,  which  becomes  him  not.  And  it  became  him 
not  otherwise  to  effect  this  design,  and  bring  many  sons 
to  glory,  but  by  the  sufferings  of  this  his  Son.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  possible  upon  other  terms,  (Heb.  ii.  10.)  but 
in  this  way  it  was  possible,  upon  the  account  of  these  se- 
veral things  concurring; 

1.  The  rich  and  infinite  value  and  fulness  of  this  sacri- 


fice. The  blood  that  was  herein  shed,  and  the  life  that  was 
laid  down,  though  of  a  man,  yet  were  the  blood  and  life  of 
such  a  man  as  was  also  God,  (Acts  xx.  28.  1  John  iii.  16.) 
a  man  that  was  God's  own  fellow,  Zech.  xiii.  7.  As  it 
was  God  that  was  offended,  .so  it  was  God  that  did  satisfy 
for  the  offence. 

2.  He  was  nearly  allied  to  us,  as  a  Redeemer  ought  to 
be.  Because  we  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  took 
part  with  us  of  the  same,  (Heb.  ii.  14,  15.)  therefore  as 
man  did  offend,  man  suffered  for  it. 

3.  He  freely  consented  hereto,  both  to  become  man,  and 
to  suffer  for  man,  Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  8.  John  x.  18. 

4.  He  had  no  sin  of  his  own  to  suffer  for,  2  Cor.  v.  21. 
and  as  many  other  scriptures  speak. 

5.  He  was,  by  a  special,  divine  law,  commissioned 
hereunto.  Therefore  his  laying  down  his  life,  was  in  itself 
no  illegal  act.  He  had  power  to  lay  down  his  life,  having 
received  a  commandment  for  it  from  the  Father,  John  x. 
18.  He  came,  having  God's  law,  to  this  purpose,  in  his 
heart,  Psal.  xl.  6,  7,  8. 

6.  He  was  fully  accepted  herein  above,  his  sacrifice 
having  a  sweet-smelling  odour  with  it,  unto  God;  because 
satisfying  his  justice,  it  made  way  for  the  free  exercise  of 
his  grace  and  love,  Eph.  v.  2.  Therefore,  sinner,  canst 
thou  disbelieve  or  doubt  the  very  possibility  of  God's  be- 
ing reconciled  to  thee,  upon  hig  own  declared  terms ;  when 
so  extraordinary  a  course  was  taken  that  he  might  be  re- 
conciled 1 

2.  And  thou  hast  as  great  reason  to  believe  his  willing- 
ness to  be  reconciled,  considering  that  this  was  consented 
to  on  purpose.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only-begotten  Son,  tnat  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  might 
not  perish,  John  iii.  16.  Now  consider,  was  his  own 
Son  given  for  what  he  was  not  willing  of?  his  only-be- 
gotten Son !  his  very  image  !  (Heb.  i.  2.)  the  Son  oif  his 
delights,  always  dear  to  him  !  (Prov.  viii.  30.)  and  who 
was  especially  dear  to  him  for  this  very  reason  !  John  x. 
17.  Yea,  and  that  it  was  the  very  cry  of  his  blood  from 
the  cross,  O  forgive,  forgive  this  repenting,  believing 
sinner,  be  reconciled  to  him,  O  Father,  for  the  sake  of  thy 
dying  Son  !  And  yet  was  he  unwilling  1  What  could  induce 
him  who  is  love  itself,  to  give  up  such  a  Son,  to  so  bitter, 
bloody,  and  ignominious  sufferings,  but  his  willingness  to 
be  reconciled  to  sinners'!  It  were  a  blasphemy  against  the 
ever-blessed  natuie  and  being  of  God,  to  imagine  he  would 
have  his  most  beloved  Son  suffer  for  suffering's  sake  I 
And  for  what  other  end  could  it  be  ?  And  there  is  as  lit- 
tle reason  to  doubt  the  issue,  but  that,  being  an  enemy, 
thou  wast  reconciled  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;  being  re- 
conciled, thou  shall  be  saved  by  his  life,  Rom.  v.  10.  It 
therefore  remains  to  press  the 

2.  Exhortation,  which  you  may  take  in  the  apostle's 
words,  (2  Cor.  v.  20.)  We,  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  as 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  do  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  Now  that  is  put  out  of 
doubt,  that  God  ju.stly  and  honourably  can  be  reconciled 
to  you,  (without  which  it  had  been  impossible,)  and  that 
he  is  most  unquestionably  willing;  are  you  yet  unwilling 
to  be  reconciled  to  himl  Consider  both  this  reconciliation 
itself,  brought  about  with  some.  You  hath  he  reconciled; 
and  the  way  of  it,  In  the  body  of  his  flesh  thiough  death. 

1.  Some  have  been  reconciled,  that  have  been  alienated 
and  enemies  in  their  minds  by  wicked  works.  Whereupon 
bethink  yourselves, 

1.  Have  you  any  greater  reason  to  be  implacable  to- 
wards the  blessed  God,  than  those  Colossians'?  why  should 
you  be  more  wicked  enemies'? 

2.  Can  you  better  maintain  your  cause  against  God'? 
are  you  more  able  to  stand  against  all  the  power  of  his 
wrath  which  you  so  little  know  '?  Psal.  xc.  11. 

3.  Can  you  better  bear  the  loss  and  want  of  the  comforts 
of  hi.>  love,  while  you  live'?  to  have  the  great  God  for 
your  friend'?  to  whom  you  have  free  recourse,  and  may 
pour  out  your  souls  daily  "?  upon  whom  you  may  cast  all 
your  cares  '?  with  whom  you  may  walk  in  friendly  love, 
and  may  converse  with  him  every  day  7 

4.  Can  you  less  need  his  supports  in  a  dying  hour'?  Will 
it  be  easy  to  you  to  die  unreconciled'?  and  afterwards  to 
appear  convicted,  unreconcileable  enemies  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  your  Judge'?  and  then  to  have  no  advocate,  no 
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intercessor  to  plead  for  youl  When  he  himself  must  be 
your  condemning  Judge,  and  shall  only  say,  O  that  thou 
nadst  known,  in  the  day  of  thy  visitation,  the  things  that 
did  belong  to  thy  peace  ■?  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thy 
eyes,  Luke  xix.  42,  44. 

2.  But  we  are  further  to  persuade  this  reconciliation  to 
God,  from  the  way  wherein  our  Lord  effects  it :  In  the 
body  of  his  flesh,  through  death,  or  by  dying  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  cross.  And  now  you  know  this,  will  you  not  yet 
be  reconciled  to  him  1   Consider, 

1.  You  will  herein  frustrate  and  make  insignificant  to 
yourself,  the  highest  demonstration  that  could  be  given  of 
God's  good-will  towards  you.  God  so  loved  the  world, 
&c.  (John  iii.  16.)  and  what  could  our  Lord  himself  have 
done  more  to  testify  his  own  lovel  For  greater  love  hath 
no  man,  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends,  John  xv. 
13.  Yea,  for  those  that  were  not  so  before,  but  wicked 
enemies;  only  that  thereby  they  might  be  made  friends, 
Rom.  V.  8.  And  what  could  it  signify  to  you,  to  .'epre- 
sent  the  divine  love  to  you  by  so  costly  a  demonstration, 
if  it  do  not  gain  your  love  1 

2.  And  what  could  be  so  apt  a  means,  sinner,  to  break 
thy  heart,  and  conquer  all  thy  former  enmity,  as  to  behold 
thy  Redeemer  dying  upon  the  cross  for  thee  "?  They  shall 
look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  mourn,  Zech. 
xii.  10.  And  I,  if  I  be  lift  up,  will  draw  all  men  to  me  ; 
which  our  Lord  said,  signifying  what  death  he  should  die, 
by  being  lift  up  on  the  cross,  John  xii.  32,  33.  Now  what 
dost  thou  think  of  thyself,  if  such  a  sight  will  not  move 
thee  1  An  earthly,  carnal,  worldly  mind,  is  declared  over 
and  over  to  be  enmity  against  God,  Rom.  viii.  7.  James 
iv.  4.  But  how  remarkable  is  it.  that  such  a  temper  of 
mind  should  be  so  peculiarly  signified  to  import  enmity  to 
the  cross  of  Christ!  Phil.  iii.  18,  19.  I  tell  you  of  such, 
weeping,  saith  the  apostle,  that  do  even  continue  their 
enmity  even  in  the  face  of  the  cross  !  and  who  even  by 
that  itself  are  not  overcome  I 


3.  If  thou  wilt  not  be  reconciled,  Christ  did,  as  to  thee, 
die  in  vain,  thou  canst  be  nothing  the  better.  Think  what 
it  must  come  to,  that  so  precious  blood  (infinitely  exceed- 
ing the  value  of  all  corruptible  things  j  silver  and  gold,  SiC. 
1  Pet.  i.  18,  19.)  should  be  shed,  to  redeem  and  save  such 
as  thou,  and  yet  do  thee  no  good  ! 

4.  If  thou  continue  to  the  last  unreconciled,  it  not  only 
doth  thee  no  good,  but  it  must  cry  and  plead  most  terribly 
against  thee.  Blood-guiltiness  is  a  fearful  thing  1  What 
must  it  be  to  be  guilty  of  such  blood  !  If  thou  wert  guiliy 
of  the  blood  of  thj  father,  thy  child,  or  of  the  wife  of  thy 
bosom,  how  would  it  astonish  thee!  But  to  be  guilty  oi 
the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  !  How  canst  thou  live  under 
iti  If  thou  wert  guilty  of  all  the  innocent  blood  that  ever 
was  shed,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  were  not  com- 
parable to  the  guilt  of  this  blood  ! 

5.  But  if  thou  come  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaks  better 
things  than  the  blood  of  Abel,  as  a  reconciled  believing 
penitent ;  thou  wilt  also  come  and  be  adjoined  to  the  ge- 
neral assembly,  to  the  church  of  the  first-born  written  in 
heaven,  to  the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  to  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  Heb.  xii.  22,  23,  24.  O 
the  joy  in  heaven  that  will  be  concerning  thee  I  And  O  the 
fulness  of  thy  own  joy,  into  which  thou  shalt  enter  at  last : 
for  consider, 

6.  And  in  the  last  place,  what  follows  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  verse,  thai  is,  that  thou  wilt  be  presented,  by  thy 
Redeemer,  holy,  and  unblamable,  and  unreprovable  in 
the  sight  of  God,  as  if  thou  hadst  never  ofi^ended,  nnd 
never  been  an  enemy.  All  thy  former  transgressions,  that 
have  overwhelmed  thee  with  just  sorrow,  shall  all  be  over- 
whelmed in  that  kind,  paternal  joy,  as  for  the  returning 
prodigal ;  This  my  son  was  lost,  and  is  found.  And  thy 
having  been  so  long  alienated,  and  an  enemy  in  thy  mind 
by  wicked  works,  will  all  be  forgotten  and  swallowed  up 
in  the  embraces  of  infinite,  everlasting  love  ! 


A   SERMON, 

PREACHED  ON  THE  FIFTH  OF  NOVEMBER,  1703. 


Reader, 
This  discourse  was  preached  without  any  the  least  thought  of  its  being  made  more  public;  and  a  considerable  ;ime 
passed  afterwards,  without  any  such  intention.  I  thought  it,  indeed,  too  uncomposed  to  appear  in  the  world  ;  but  in  a 
matter  of  no  worse  consequence,  I  make  no  difficulty  of  acknowledging,  that  I  at  length  chose  rather  to  follow  the 
judgment  of  the  many  hearers,  that  moved  for  this  further  publication,  than  my  own.  Therefore,  amidst  much  other 
business,  and  great  infirmities,  that  are  sufficiently  monitory  to  me  to  be  unconcerned  for  the  gratifying  of  curiosity, 
in  myself,  or  in  any  others,  I  so  far  revised  it,  as  very  imperfect  memorials  would  enable  me.  If  any  where  it  be 
somewhat  enlarged,  that  can  be  no  prejudice  to  them  that  heard  it;  and  much  less  to  them  that  heard  it  not. 

That  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  direct  our  thanksgivings,  (and  supplications  also,)  so  as,  without  the  neglect  of  lower 
and  subservient  mercies,  they  may  have  principal  respect  to  blessings  of  the  highest  value,  is  the  serious  desire  and 
prayer  of  an  earnest  well-wilier  to  the  true  prosperity  of  the  Christian  church, 

J.  H. 


GOLOSSIANS  I.  13. 

WHO  HATH  DELITERED  US  FROM  THE  POWER  OF  DARKNESS,  AND  HATH  TRANSLATED  US  INTO  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  HIS  DEAR  SON. 


You  already  know,  that  the  occasion  of  our  assembling 
together  this  day  is  two-fold  ;  to  commemorate  some  for- 
mer national  mercies,  and  deliverances  from  certain  very 
considerable  effi^rts  of  that  power  of  darkness,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  devil's  kingdom ;  and  also,  to  prepare  for 
the  commemoration,  at  the  approaching  season,  of  the 
much  more  general  mercy  of  our  common  redemption,  in 
the  observation  of  a  solemn  rite  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.^  The  two  parts  of  this  text  give  us  an  apt  and 
suitable  ground  for  each  of  these.  For  giving  God  thanks, 
for  great  former  mercies ;  and  preparation  for  that  design- 
ed holy  solemnity. 

We  begin,  for  the  former  of  these  purposes,  with  the 
first  part  of  the  text,  "  Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness."  And  that  we  may  see  how  accom- 
modaie  this  will  be  to  the  former  mentioned  purpose  (as 
comprehended  within  the  import  of  this  clause,  and  but 
comprehended,  it  being  of  much  greater  latitude)  some 
things  I  must  previously  note  to  you.     As, 

1.  That  there  is  a  kingdom  manifestly  implied  in  these 
words,  "  The  power  of  darkness,"  unto  which  the  kingdom 
of  God's  dear  Son  is  opposite.     And, 

2.  That  this  kingdom  can  be  no  other  than  the  devil's 
kingdom,  whom  our  Lord  himself  doth  own  to  have  a 
kingdom.  If  Satan  be  divided  against  himself,  how  then 
can  his  kingdom  stand  1  Matt.  xii.  26.  These  are  our 
Lord's  own  words,  and  joined,  in  that  context,  with  what 
sufficiently  intimates  that  kingdom  to  be  directly  opposite 
to  his  own. 

3.  That  the  distinguishing  characters  of  these  two  op- 
posite kingdoms,  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  the  king- 
dom of  God's  dear  Son,  are  darkness,  and  light;  the  one 
is  a  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  the  other  is  a  kingdom  of 
light.  The  devils  are  called  the  rulers  of  the  former,  so 
stigmatized,  Eph.  vi.  12.  principalities,  and  powers,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world.  Our  Lord's  is  im- 
plied to  be  a  kingdom  of  light,  in  the  words  immediately 
foregoing ;  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  who  hath  made 

a  It  UiinK  oar  usual  monthly  season  of  preparation  for  the  Lord's  supper. 


us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  m 
light ;  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness, 
&c.  It  is  a  kingdom  they  are  to  inherit.  Matt.  xxv.  34. 
In  its  most  perfect  state  it  comprehends  brightest  light, 
purity,  and  glory:  as  the  opposite  kingdom,  consummate, 
is  utter  darkness.  And  so  are  the  beginnings  and  first 
principles  of  each.  Ye  were  darkness,  now  are  light  in 
the  Lord — Eph.  v.  8.  Both  are  seen,  in  the  unconverted 
and  converted  state  ;  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  (which  shows  that  darkness  to  be  satanical)  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  Acts  xxvi.  18.  As  what  their 
inheritance  is  hereupon  to  be,  the  next  words  show,  that 
they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
among  them  that  are  sanctified.     And  yet  again, 

4.  That  the  darkness,  which  characterizes  the  devil's 
kingdom,  includes  those  things  that  are  directly  opposite 
unto  those  included  in  the  light,  which  characterizes  the 
kingdom  of  ChrLst.  The  light  that  characterizes  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  includes  these  two  things,  truth  and  holi- 
ness. 

These  are  the  principal  things  comprehended  in  the  no- 
tion of  light,  as  it  is  characteristical  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Son  of  God.  The  light  of  truth,  objectively  revealed,  and 
subjectively  received,  the  frame  of  Christian  doctrine,  with 
the  knowledge  and  belief  thereof;  and  the  light  of  holi- 
ness, so  shining  in  the  lives  of  Christians,  that  men  may 
see  their  good  works.  Matt.  v.  16.  Accordingly  the 
darkness,  that  doth  characterize  the  devil's  kingdom,  doth 
comprehend  it  in  falsehood  and  wickedness. 

It  comprehends  in  it  all  manner  of  falsehood,  truth  ob- 
scured and  perverted,  ignorance,  error,  deceit, blindness  of 
heart,  (Eph.  iv.  18.)  a  wilful  overlooking  of  the  great  and 
most  necessary  truths,  which  the  souls  of  men  are,  above 
all  other,  concerned  to  take  in,  and  admit  into,  their  inward 
parts.  And  it  comprehends  wickedness  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  it;  wickedness  against  God,  all  manner  of  impiety, 
idolatry,  blasphemy,  neglect  and  profanation  of  the  ordi- 
nances and  institutions,  wherein  he  claims  to  be  worship- 
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ped,  in  the  proper  seasons  thereof.  Wickedness  against 
men,  all  comprehended  and  summed  up  in  their  hatred  of 
one  another.  He  that  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darkness, 
even  diabolical ;  for  they  who  emerge,  and  are  recovered 
out  of  it,  are  said  to  have  overcome  the  wicked  one,  1 
John  ii.  11,  13.  And  both  these  sorts  of  wickedness  are 
put  together,  Rom.  xiii.  12,  13.  Let  us  cast  ofi"  the  works 
of  darkness,  and  let  ns  put  on  the  armour  of  light.  And 
those  works  of  darkness  are  said  to  be  chambering,  wan- 
tonness, rioting,  drunkenness,  strife,  and  envying.  And 
Eph.  V.  11.  We  are  warned  to  have  no  fellowship  with 
the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them. 
Which  works  are  (ver.  3.  anil  4.)  said  to  be  fornication, 
uncleanness,  covetousness,  (which  is  also  said  to  be  idola- 
try,) filihiness,  foolish  talking,  &c.  as  things  that  bar  us 
from  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  of  God. 
And  Christians  are  therefore  forbidden  to  be  partakers 
therein,  (ver.  7.)  because  they  are  light,  and  children  of 
light,  ver.  8.  And  as  'tis,  1  Thess.  v.  5.  of  the  day,  nut  of 
the  night,  nor  of  darkness.  They  are  of  the  opposite  king- 
dom, and  must  walk  conformably  thereto.  Our  way  being 
thus  far  plain,  we  go  on  to  add, 

5.  That  the  power  which  the  devil  exerts  and  exercises, 
in  this  darkness,  is  two-fold :  first,  spiritual  and  internal ; 
secondl}^,  secular  and  external. 

1.  There  is  a  spiritual  power  which  he  exercises  in  this 
darkness,  acting  more  immediately  upon  the  minds  and 
spi  rits  of  men .  The  God  of  this  world  blinds  their  minds, 
who  believe  not,  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  And  he  is  said  to  be  the 
spirit  that  works  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  Ephes. 
ii.  2.  And  the  impenitent,  such  as  have  not  hitherto  re- 
pented and  turned  to  God,  it  is  said.  He  leads  them  cap- 
tive at  his  will,  2  Tim.  ii.  26.     And, 

2.  There  is  a  secular  power  which  he  also  exerts,  in  the 
midst  of  that  darkness  that  he  hath  brought  upon  this 
world,  relating,  as  far  as  he  can  obtain  leave,  to  the  bodies 
of  men,  and  their  external  concernments  and  affairs;  and 
not  only  of  particular  persons,  but  of  nations  and  kingdoms, 
especially  where  he  observes  any  design  to  be  more 
directly  formed  against  his  kingdom,  and  interest  in  this 
world;  he  thereujion  comes  to  be  engaged  in  a  more  open 
and  explicit  opposition.  And  so  when  he  is  the  author  of 
this  or  that  bodily  or  outward  affliction,  to  a  particular 
person,  as  he  can  obtain  divine  permission ;  this  is  an  ef- 
fort of  his  power,  in  the  midst  of  that  darkness.  Such  as 
are  rescued  out  of  his  kingdom,  his  design  is  to  vex,  be- 
cause he  cannot  destroy  them,  whom  he  cannot  mortally 
touch ;  viz.  such  as  are  born  of  God,  and  have  a  new 
creature,  by  that  divine  birth,  the  wicked  one  touches  them 
not,  (1  John  v.  18.)  i.  e.  not  mortally,  to  make  them  sin 
unto  death,  as  ver.  16.  But  if  he  can  however  have  leave 
to  touch  them  in  their  bodies,  or  external  concernments,  he 
will  rather  do  that  than  nothing;  ruin  them  he  cannot,  but 
he  will  afflict  them  as  he  can.  Therefore  is  he  said  to  go 
about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour; 
■which  is  there  meant,  immediately,  in  reference  to  their 
external  concernments,  as  will  appear  if  you  observe  the 
context,  1  Pet.  v.  8.  For  it  follows  in  the  9th  ver.se. 
Whom  resist  steadfast  in  the  faith,  knowing  that  the  same 
afflictions  are  accomplished  in  your  brethren,  that  are  in 
the  world.  'Tis  true,  being  uncertain  of  the  event, 
he  hath  a  further  aim,  to  overthrow  their  faith,  and  by  his 
roaring  to  fright  them  out  of  their  religion  ;  therefore  'tis 
said.  Whom  resist  steadfast  in  the  faith,  defeat  his  final 
design.  But  as  the  means  to  his  end,  when  he  roars  like  a 
lion  against  anyof  the  servants  of  Christ,  it  is  with  design 
to  bring  them  into  the  most  afflicted  condition  he  can : 
that  so  he  may,  at  least  make  them  signify  the  less  in  that 
state  of  opposition  wherein  they  are  engaged  against  him, 
in  the  world.  So  you  find  the  imprisonment  of  Christ's 
servants  imputed  "to  Satan,  Rev.  ii.  10.  The  devil  shall 
cast  some  of  you  into  prison,  and  you  shall  have  tribulation 
for  ten  days,  which  some  understand  of  the  ten  persecu- 
tions. Whatever  the  devil  meant,  God  intended  their  trial, 
as  'lis  there  said,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  victorious 
power  ot  the  divine  principle,  their  faith,  and  his  Spirit  in 
them,  that  being  tried,  it  might  be  found  unto  praise  and 
glory— 1  Pet.  i.  7.  And  we  cannot  but  doubt  he  let  Job 
come  on  the  stage,  as  his  champion  to  combat  S  itan,  who 
was  the  prime  author  of  his  manifold  calamities;  his  ac- 


cuser first,  and  his  persecutor  afterwards.  He  accuseth 
him  of  want  of  integrity.  Doth  Job  serve  God  for  nought  1 
(chap.  i.  9.)  and  at  the  same  time  complains  of  his  own 
want  of  power  to  come  at  him:  Hast  thou  not  made  a 
hedge  about  him,  and  about  his  house,  and  about  all  that 
he  hath  on  every  side  1  ver.  10.  Whereupon,  for  the  trial 
of  Job's  fidelity  and  patience,  God  puts  all  he  had  into  the 
devil's  power,  his  person  only  excepted,  which  as  yet  he 
must  not  touch ;  manifest  therefore  it  is,  the  devil  animated 
the  Sabeans  and  Chaldeans  to  take  away  his  oxen  and 
asses,  and  to  slay  his  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword; 
(ver.  14,  15,  18.)  that  kindled  the  fire  in  the  lowerji^eavens, 
that  burnt  up  his  sheep  and  servants ;  (ver.  16.)  that  raised 
the  storm  from  the  wilderness,  that  .smote  the  four  corners 
of  the  house,  where  his  sons  and  his  daughters  were  eating 
and  drinking,  and  buried  them  in  its  ruins,  ver.  18.  And 
we  are  expressly  told  that  it  was  the  devil,  upon  his  en- 
larged licence,  that  smote  him  with  those  venomous  boils, 
chap.  ii.  7.  It  was  the  devil  that  bound  that  daughter  of 
Abraham  eighteen  years,  Luke  xiii.  16.  It  was  the  devil 
that  brought  upon  the  Christian  church,  the  famed  ten 
persecutions,  under  the  pagan  Roman  empire,  understood 
to  be  meant  by  the  great  red  dragon.  Rev.  xii.  3.  Whence, 
also,  he  wears  that  very  name,  ver.  9.  The  great  red  dragon 
was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent  called  the  devil,  and  Satan. — 
These  are  some  oft  hose  efforts,  amidst  that  darkness,  where- 
in the  devil  hath  and  uses  so  great  power.     But  yet  further, 

6.  It  is  manifestly  a  far  greater  deliverance  to  be  freed 
from  his  spiritual  power,  and  the  horrid  effects  thereof,  than 
from  that  which  he  may  use  in  reference  to  our  outward 
concernments. 

Therefore  now,  upon  these  mentioned  considerations,  on 
this  former  part  of  the  text,  that  we  may  apply  it  suitably 
to  our  present  purpose,  these  two  things  are  to  be  asserted 
and  evinced — 1.  That  to  be  delivered  from  the  devil's 
power,  in  external  respects,  is  a  real  and  great  deliverance : 
But  that — 2.  To  be  delivered  from  his  power,  in  spiritual 
respects,  is  a  much  greater  deliverance. 

I.  That  to  be  delivered  from  the  devil's  power,  in  exter- 
nal respects,  either  personal  or  national,  is  a  real  and  very 
great  deliverance.  We  are  to  look  upon  that  deliverance, 
which  this  day  we  more  particularly  commemorate,  now 
almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  a  defeated  plot  of  the  devil. 
It  carries  that  manifest  aspect  with  it  to  every  eye,  a  con- 
trivance formed,  and  designed  to  be  executed,  by  the  sub- 
tlety and  power  of  the  prince  of  the  darkness  of  this  world. 
I  need  not  repeat  the  narrative  of  it,  being  sutficiently 
known  to  you,  or  may  be  read  in  our  histories;  but  nothing 
can  be  plainer,  than  that  here  was  a  design  and  plot  ol 
hell  and  devils,  contrived  in  the  dark,  and  so  to  have  been 
executed,  till  the  execution  itself  should  have  brought  it  to 
light.  For  what  darkness,  but  that  of  hell,  could  have  so 
much  fire  in  it  1  so  much  of  destructive  rage  and  fury  1 
And  though  there  was  hazard  in  the  undertaking  to  the  in- 
strumental actors,  what  did  the  devil  care  what  became  of 
them  1  If  his  main  design  succeeded,  he  had  been  a  great 
gainer,  and  glutted  his  ravenous  appetite  ;  if  it  succeeded 
not,  but  turned  upon  the  heads  of  the  imdertakers,  he  had 
been  no  loser,  but  only  less  a  gainer,  having  some  prey 
however  to  feed,  but  not  satiate  a  devouring  appetite, 
which  must  be  eternally  insatiable.  And  what  cjm  be 
more  devil-like  "? 

And  what  was  the  deliverance,  by  which  God  did  again 
signalize  this  very  day  fifteen  years  ago,  but  a  repetition  of 
the  same  mercy  1  The  same  in  substance  ,  though  different 
in  circumstance.  It  M-as  fiom  the  same  enem}',  the  same 
invisible  and  the  same  visible  enemy,  that  we  were  pre- 
served then,  and  more  lately  since.  And  what  is  our  con- 
tinued peace  and  quiet  hitherto,  but  the  same  mercy  con- 
tinued, under  the  care  and  conduct  of  our  present  sove- 
reign 1  It  is  preservation  from  the  same  enemy,  and  from 
the  powers  of  the  same  darkness,  that  we  continue  hitherto 
to  enjoy.  And  this  mercy  is  not  only  real,  but  great,  both 
in  itself  great,  and  great  in  respect  of  what  it  encloses,  and 
subserves.  In  itself  for  it  is  preservation  from  a  great 
enemv,  the  greatest  in  all  the  world:  a  daring  one,  that 
feared  not  to  contend  perpetually  with  the  Almighty,  and 
without  hope  of  self-advantage  ;  who  loves  mischief  there- 
fore for  mischief's  sake,  and  working  with  mighty  power, 
and  power  that  works  in  such  darkness,  as  to  us  mortals 
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is  impenetrable.  And  great  in  respect  of  what  it  encloses, 
and  is  subservient  unto;  for  it  encloses  the  precious  Gospel 
of  our  Lord,  yet  continued  unto  us,  and  all  the  ordinances 
thereof,  and  all  the  gracious  communications  we  partake  in, 
by,  and  through  them  ;  and  is  subservient  to  their  true  and 
proper  design.  And  therefore  mercy,  of  that  kind,  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  real,  and  very  great,  which  way  so- 
ever you  consider  it.  We  should  therefore  take  heed  of 
being  guilty  of  so  vile  ingratitude,  as  not  to  commemorate, 
with  a  suitable  impression  upon  our  spirits,  this  sort  of 
mercies,  which  were  the  foundationof  the  mercies  we  have 
in  so  long  a  course  enjoyed ;  for  former  mercies  are  funda- 
mental to  later  ones.  The  expression  is  very  emphatical, 
and  worthy  our  most  serious  regard,  which  we  have,  Psal. 
Ixxxix.  2.  For  I  have  said,  mercy  shall  be  built  up  for 
ever.  And  how  is  mercy  said  to  be  built  up,  but  as  former 
mercies  are  fundamental  to  later  ones  1  Thus  are  the 
present  mercies,  that  we  enjoy  this  day,  founded  upon  the 
mercies  of  former  days,  such  as  we  ought  joyfully  and 
thankfully  to  recount,  with  delight  and  praise;  remember- 
ing the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High.  But  yet, 

2.  I  must  also  note  to  you,  that  however  we  are  to 
esteem  mercies,  of  that  kind,  viz.  deliverances  from  the  ex- 
ternal power  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  real,  and  very  great 
mercies  ;  we  are  yet  to  account  deliverance  from  the  spirit- 
ual power,  exerted  in  that  darkness,  much  greater.  I  hope 
all  your  minds  and  hearts  will  close  with  me  in  this,  as 
soon  as  you  hear  it,  it  carrying  its  own  light  and  evidence 
in  itself  For  if  you  do  but  compare  the  cases  of  them  who 
have  been  all  along  thi  authors  of  those  great  calamities 
and  miseries,  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  lower  world,  and 
especially  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  it,  with  theirs  that 
have  been  the  sufferers,  upon  the  most  peculiar  account ; 
you  cannot  but  say,  the  portion  and  lot  of  the  sufferers  is 
most  unspeakably  rather  to  be  chosen.  We  know  who 
have  been  the  authors  of  those  great  calamities  in  the 
world,  and  in  ihe  church  of  God  in  it,  for  many  ages  by- 
past  ;  the  same  who  were  to  have  been  the  authors  of  our 
intended  destruction.  And  in  taking  a  view  of  their  case, 
let  us  consider  both  their  character,  and  their  doom;  both 
which  you  may  find  set  down  together,  in  one  place,  viz. 
2  Thess.  ii.  10,  11,  12. 

1.  Their  character,  which  is  really  enough  to  fright  any 
man  that  is  but  master  of  his  own  reason,  to  see  how  and 
in  what  way  they  have  abandoned  and  lost  theirs,  to  be- 
hold men  so  stigmatized,  as  indeed  Ihey  have  marked  out 
themselves :  they  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan,  with  all  power;  here  is  the  devil's  power  at  work 
in  them,  the  horrid  cau.se  of  their  stupendous  dementation. 
The  effects  do  follow  :  and  by  them  in  signs,  and  lying 
wonders,  among  all  which  wonders  the  greatest  wonder  is 
themselves;  that  the  thing  called  man  in  them  should  be 
so  metamorphosed,  and  transformed  into  so  brutal  and 
diabolical  a  monster !  so  destitute  of  under.standing,  so 
full  of  malignity,  (as  we  shall  further  see,  by  and  by,)  and 
all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness.  So  far  their  charac- 
ter is  continued,  and  it  partly  further  follows,  interwoven 
with  some  part  of  their  present  doom;  as  also  their  final 
doom  is  both  interserted,  and  distinctly  expressed.  There- 
fore take  into  their  character,  their  being  under  str(jng  de- 
lusion, the  energy  of  deceit,  as  the  Greek  signifies,  to  be- 
lieve a  lie  ;  spoken  indefinitely,  to  note  that  any  the  most 
absurd  figment  they  can  be  imposed  upon  to  believe,  that 
God  sends  them,  as  belonging  to  their  doom,  we  shall  con- 
sider afterwards.  And  we  might  enlarge  their  character, 
by  taking  in  from  ver.  3.  that  they  are  apostates,  such  as 
were  fallen  away  from  a  state  of  excellency;  and  spoken 
of  as  one  person,  from  their  oneness  in  spirit  and  design, 
as  a  man  of  sin,  a  son  of  perdition  (capable  of  the  active, 
as  well  as  passive  sense.)  And  ver.  4.  who  opposes,  exaltelh 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  sits  in  his  temple,  is 
worshipped  as  God.  And  ver.  8.  the  wicked  or  lawless 
one.  This  is  their  character  that  are,  and  have  been, 
through  many  centuries  of  years,  the  authors  of  the  mise- 
ries and  calamities  the  church  of  God  hath  suffered,  and 
partly  doth  suffer,  and  is  endangered  by  at  this  day.  In 
this  their  character,  I  shall  take  notice  of  two  things. 

1.  Of  the  great  infatuation  that  is  upon  their  minds.  2. 
Of  the  monstrous  degeneracy,  not  from  Christianity  only, 
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but  even  from  humanity  too,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
temper  of  their  spirits. 

1.  The  great  infatuation  that  is  upon  their  minds.  It 
appears  that  they  are  under  strong  delusions,  potent,  effi- 
cacious ones,  they  are  most  effectually  deluded.  And  of 
this  I  could  give  many  in.stances,  but  shall  content  myself 
only  with  the  mention  of  two. 

1.  That  great  fundamental  wild  conceit,  which  they  have 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  their  whole  enchanted  fabric,  by 
which  one  would  wonder,  how  they  could  hope  to  impose 
on  any  part  of  the  rational  world,  or  could  be  imposed 
upon  themselves,  that  all  the  power  they  claim,  and  use,  to 
the  disturbance  of  mankind,  and  oppression  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  they  pretend  to  have  by  deputation  from  our 
blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  succession  from  the 
holy  apostle  Peter.  By  deputation  from  Christ,  as  if  they 
were  his  deputies,  in  doing  such  monstrous  work  as  this  ! 
as  if  Christ  had  deputed  them  to  destroy  Christianity,  to 
render  it  a  ridiculous  thing,  by  their  inserted  fooleries; 
and  odious,  by  their  barbarous  cruelties.  That  he,  who 
was  the  light  of  the  world,  should  appoint  them  to  over- 
spread it  with  darkness  !  That  he,  who  so  freely  shed  his 
blood  to  redeem  it,  had  commissioned  them  so  copiously 
to  shed  human  and  Christian  blood.  To  make  even  his 
church,  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  a  shambles  and 
slaughter-house,  and  affright  the  rest  of  mankind  from 
coming  near  it ;  who  yet  could  be  as  little  safe  in  decli- 
ning it,  if  they  were  within  the  reach  of  their  arm  !  What 
fearful  havock  did  they  make,  unprovoked,  in  America,  as 
soon  as  they  could  get  any  footing  there;  destroying  mul- 
titudes of  (towards  them)  harmless,  innocent  creatures,  and 
who  (as  strangers)  received  them  with  all  possible  kind- 
ness, even  to  the  number  of  no  less  than  forty  millions ; 
as  hath  been  acknowledged  by  some  of  their  own  his- 
torians, b  Their  kings  and  princes  were  put  to  death,  with 
most  exquisite  torture,  upon  the  unjustifiable  pretence  of 
their  being  infidels ;  but  with  design  to  make  them  con- 
fess their  gold  and  treasure,  which  they  did  but  suspect 
they  concealed.  By  these  inhuman  cruelties  they  laid 
waste  whole  fruitful  countries,  and  turned  well-peopled 
lands  into  mere  deserts.  And  what  other  tendency  could 
this  have,  than  to  engage  the  nations  of  the  earth  against 
Christians,  and  Christianity  itself,  as  a  thing  by  no  means 
to  be  endured  in  the  world  ;  and  were  such  multitudes 
destroyed  by  Christ's  direction,  and  to  propagate  the  Chris- 
tian faith  !  And  what  commotions,  wars,  and  bloodshed 
did  the}'  introduce  into  that  large  country  of  Habassia,  dis- 
turbing that  quiet  and  peaceful  empire,  though  Christian* 
only  because  it  would  not  be  Roman  l"^  And  have  we 
not  reason  to  add  the  many  horrid  tragedies  acted  by  them, 
more  within  our  near  notice,  in  the  several  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  this  kingdom  particularly  ;  and  that  all  this 
should  be  pretended  to  be  done  by  a  power  derived  from 
Christ !  in  so  open  and  contemptuous  opposition  to  the 
laws  and  spirit  of  Christ !  the  design  of  his  coming  into 
this  world!  and  the  very  genius  and  natural  tendency  of 
Christianity  itself !  The  things  themselves  are  full  of  black 
horror.  But  that  they  should  be  said  to  be  done  in  that 
name,  speaks  the  most  monstrous  impudence  and  infa- 
tuation !  As  if  Christ  had  changed  names  with  the  devil, 
and  laying  aside  that  of  a  Saviour,  had  chosen  to  be  called 
Abaddon,  or  Apollyon,the  common  destroyer  of  mankind. 
And  having  changed  his  mind,  and  his  very  nature,  did 
now  set  himself  to  counteract  and  defeat  the  design  for 
which  he  came  into  the  world  ! 

And  that  they  have  this  power,  by  succession  from  St. 
Peter,  is  as  idle  "and  absurd  a  pretence.  If  he  were  their 
predecessor,  they  were  sure  very  unsuitable  successors. 
Did  he  ever  go  before  them  in  such  work"?  What  pre- 
cepts, what  footsteps  of  his  have  they  followed  1  Did  he 
ever  claim  a  power  to  annul,  at  his  own  pleasure,  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  his  Master  and  Lordl  to  amass  trea- 
sures, to  accumulate  dignities,  acquire  ample  revenues,  to 
dispose  of  crowns  and  sceptres,  and,  as  he  should  think 
fit,  to  dethrone  or  unthrone  the  princes  and  potentates  of 
this  earth  1 

If  he  had  such  power,  what  is  that  to  theml  How  came^ 
they  by  it  from  him  1  was  it  because  he  was  bishop  of 
Rome,  that  therefore  the  assumed,  usurped  name,  without 
c  Of  which  see  Ludolphus,  and  at  large,  D.  Geddes  Ethiop.  hjstor. 
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the  apostolical  office,  and  the  (inseparable)  spirits,  and  spi- 
ritual power,  acts,  and  desism,  could  create  them  such  7 
As  well  might  the  habit  make  a  monk,  or  a  beard  a  philo- 
sopher; by  their  fruits  and  works  they  are  to  be  known. 
Our  Lord  reckoned  himself  sufficiently  to  have  refuted 
their  vain  pretence,  who  gloried  in  bein^  Abraham's  suc- 
cessors, by  telling  them,  So  did  not  Abraham,  John  viii. 
40.  But  all  their  learning,  wit,  and  sophistry  will  never 
answer  what  hath  been  written, J  to  make  it  highly  proba- 
ble that  St.  Peter  was  never  at  Rome,  much  less  sat  twenty- 
five  years  there.  It  must  therefore  be  a  strong  delusion 
must  make  them  build  so  mighty  a  fabric,  upon  so  infirm 
and  weak  a  foundation. 

2.  The  other  thing  I  shall  instance  in,  is  their  worship- 
ping a  piece  of  bread  as  a  deity.  What  a  strange  infatua- 
tion is  that,  that  one  cannot  distinguish  a  piece  of  bread 
from  a  god,  o-r  an  object  of  worship!  And  to  believe  this 
against  the  most  irrefragable  reason,  and  common  sense, 
and  without  any  pretence  from  Scripture,  more  plausible 
than  it  would  be  to  say,  the  sun  in  the  firmament  is  a  god, 
or  that  a  buckler,  which  one  turns  with  his  hand  this  way 
or  that,  and  wherewith  men  defend  themselves  in  battle,  is 
a  deity,  or  an  object  of  worship ;  because  God  is  said  in 
Scripture  to  be  a  sun  and  a  shield  :  with  a  thousand  like 
instances  that  might  be  given. 

2.  But  we  are  to  consider  also,  as  we  proposed,  and  as 
belonging  to  the  character  of  these  men,  the  monstrous  de- 
generacy, not  from  Christianity  only,  but  also  from  com- 
mon humanit}'-  itself,  that  appears  in  the  temper  of  their 
spirits.  This  depends  upon  the  former,  which  could  not 
be  spoken  of,  without  some  excursion  into  this;  but  they 
are  distinct  things,  and  therefore  the  latter  requires  to  be 
distinctly  but  briefly  touched  upon.  And  this  depraved- 
ness  of  their  spirits  is  that  which  is  unspeakably  more 
horrid,  (if  any  thing  can  be  thought  to  be  more  so,)  that 
men,  and  who  profess  themselves  Christians,  could  impose 
it  upon  themselves  to  be  so  barbarously  bloody  and  cruel, 
to  every  one  that  is  not  so  stupidly  foolish  in  these  things 
as  themselves,  that  they  would  destroy  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, if  it  were  in  their  power,  for  not  agreeing  with  thein 
in  the  same  sentiments ;  though  to  agree  with  them,  I 
must  disagree  with  myself,  and  with  all  other  men  that 
have  yet  their  reason  and  their  senses  left  them,  ai:d  the 
faith  of  Christians,  in  other  points,  most  essential  to  reli- 
gion. If  I  will  not  believe  that  they  are  deputed  by  Christ, 
as  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  to  do  what  they  please,  in 
secular  governments,  and  religion  ;  if  I  will  not  believe  a 
piece  of  bread  ought  to  be  worshipped  as  God  ;  I  am  to 
be  tortured  to  death,  for  this  my  disbelief!  which  is  so 
horrid  a  transformation  of  a  human  creature,  as  no  power 
of  thought  can  frame  an  idea  of  any  thing  more  monstrous, 
throughout  the  world  !  viz.  a  Christian,  because  he  is  so, 
must  be  made  the  common  butcher  of  mankind  !  to  de- 
stroy as  many  human  lives  as  he  can  reach  !  For  if  this 
treatment  be  for  this  reason  deserved,  it  ought  to  take 
place  to  our  utmost  every  where.  Whence  also  is  to  be 
collected;  that  men  might,  had  they  not  been  Christians, 
have  been  sociable,  kind,  friendly,  and  have  lived  quietly 
and  pleasantly  with  one  another  !  So  that  Christian  reli- 
gion is  the  transforming  principle,  and  obliges  men  to  be 
the  destroyers  of  their  brethren,  as  much  as  in  them  lies ; 
and  with  exquisite  torment,  that  of  burning  alive,  such  as 
common  humanity  would  abhor  to  use  towards  a  beast. 
And  besides,  the  tortures  of  their  inquisition  must  be 
thought  a  thousand  times  worse  than  burning  for  an  hour 
or  two !  And  let  now  this  matter  be  impartially  considered, 
doth  it  not  already  appear,  that  the  authors  of  such  mise- 
ries and  calamities  to  the  rest  of  men,  and  the  rest  of 
Christians,  especially  such  as  are  sincere,  are  in  much 
worse  case  than  the  poor  sufferers  1  We  cannot  but  judge 
so,  on  the  following  accounts. 

1.  Here  is  a  transformation  of  minds.  The  minds  of 
men,  of  reasonable  creatures,  are  transformed  into  the  most 
horrid  things  ;  i.  e.  they  are  turned,  excepting  the  mere 
human  shape, (and  every  one  that  understands  what  belongs 
to  the  human  essence,  easily  apprehends  how  little  mere 
external  shape  doth,  to  the  making  of  a  man,)  they  are 

d  In  the  Modeit  Inquiry,  upon  that  sulyect ;  a  work  that,  thnush  anony- 
mous, the  author  needed  not  l>e  ashamed  ot :  betides  what  hath  been  said  by 
divers  others. 


turned  into  ravenous  wild  beasts,  into  lions,  tigers,  bears, 
wolve^,  destroyingand  tearing  in  pieces  whatever  comes  in 
their  way.  And  do  but  consider,  were  it  not  a  much  more 
eligible  thing  to  have  the  nature  of  man,  the  understanding 
of  man,  common  humanity  remaining,  though  the  external 
shape  were  altered  ;  than  to  have  the  shape  of  a  man  re- 
maining, but  to  be  in  the  temper  of  one's  mind  a  tiger,  a 
bear,  ravaging  and  destroying  wheresuever  one  goes!  Such 
are  set  up  as  potenis,  prodigies,  ana  as  monitory  signs, 
both  to  astonish  mankind,  that  the  impression  may  be 
deeper  and  more  permanent ;  and  thereupon  to  warn  them, 
seasonably  to  repress  the  beginnings  of  any  such  disposi- 
tion, fearing  whither  it  may  grow.  And  therefore  to  con- 
sider, with  dread,  how  feariul  a  thing  it  is  that  there  should 
be  such  a  sort  of  creatures,  in  human  shape,  as  can  lake 
delight  in  tormenting  them  that  never  did  or  wished  them 
harm  ;  as  with  pleasure  can  torture  others,  for  no  other 
cause  but  merely  because  they  take  the  same  liberty  of 
thought,  which  as  a  common  right  themselves  assume ; 
and  cannot  be  of  their  opinion,  against  common  sense,  and 
the  common  reason  of  mankind,  and  without  pretence  any 
way.  If  a  man  were  to  express  his  sense  as  to  this  mailer, 
in  a  solemn  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  would  he  not  say  : 
Lord,  let  me  rather  be  the  most  monstrous  deformed  crea- 
ture, in  external  shape,  that  ever  was  produced  in  this 
world  ;  only  let  me  have  in  me  a  right,  nor  give  me  up  to 
a  reprobate,  mind  !  And  what  can  we  conceive  more 
essential  to  man,  than  these  two  things,  reason,  and  love; 
and  both  these  are  abandoned  and  lost,  in  those  men  whose 
character  hath  been  given.  Their  reason  and  love  do,  at 
least,  suffer  the  highest  violation  both  together.  They  be- 
lieve themselves,  and  would  have  all  others  believe,  against 
the  common  reason  and  sense  of  men  ;  and  are  become 
haters  of  mankind,  otherwise  than  as  they  shall  fall  in  with 
their  absurd  sentiments,  and  will  be  subservient  to  their 
cursed  designs. 

2.  We  shall  easily  be  induced  to  look  upon  the  author's 
case,  as  much  the  less  eligible  than  the  sufferer's,  upon 
this  further  account ;  that  this  horrid  degeneracy,  and  de- 
pravedness  of  spirit,  is  most  entirely  voluntary,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  their  plenary  consent  with  the  devil,  as  an  in- 
actuating  spirit  in  them.  Such  is  the  import  of  those  tre- 
mendous words  (that  would  make  one  shrug  to  thing  of 
them) — that  spirit  that  inworkeih  (or  hath  energ}')  in  the 
children  of  disobedience,  Eph.  ii.  2.  Their  perfect  volun- 
tariness appears,  in  their  most  complacenlial  >elf-approba- 
lion,  under  so  direful  a  transforming  change,  from  man, 
into  jiart  brute,  part  devil.  Others  feel  in  themselves  some 
disaffections,  and  distempers  of  spirit,  which  they  deplore, 
lament,  and  contend  against.  These  men  glory  in  their 
own  shame,  and  what  ought  to  make  them  a  hissing, •■  and 
reproach  to  the  nations  of  the  ear;h,  they  applaud  them  for. 
They  declare  their  sin,  as  Sodom,  justify  the  prodigious 
deformities  of  their  own  spirits,  write  volumes  lo  defend 
them,  and  put  on  a  countenance,  unaccustomed  to  blush- 
ing ;  as  if  in  good  earnest  they  expected  other  men  should 
think  their  cause  to  be  good  !  And  lo  what  a  stupendous 
height  doth  this  raise  the  horror  of  their  case  ! 

But  hence  also  it  is  that  the  devil  hath  that  access  to  the 
inward  parts,  into  the  more  secret  receptacles,  and  cham- 
bers of  their  souls:  unto  which  he  could  have  none,  if  their 
consenting  will  did  not  open  him  the  door.  Nor  that  there 
is  any  formal  bargain  or  contract  between  him  and  them, 
for  his  power,  you  find,  works  in  darkness;  but  he  and 
they  agree  upon  the  same  things,  so  doth  the  devil  lead 
them  captive  at  his  will,  2  Titn.  ii.  2G.  The  sufferers,  in 
the  mean  time,  are  only  such ;  and  as  they  endure  evils,  in 
themselves  incomparably  less,  they  do  but  endure  them  ; 
no!  being  active  to  procure  them,  otherwise  than  by  being 
and  doing  what  they  ought.  And  so  they  have,  in  their 
suffering,  that  great  matterof  relief  and  rejoicing,  the  testi- 
mony of  their  conscience,  (2  Cor.  i.  12.)  besides  the  expec- 
tation of  a  glorious  reward  ;  while,  for  the  authors  of  their 
suflerings,  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever, 
Jude  13.     Which  leads  to  the  consideration  of, 

2dly,  Their  doom,(l'or  hitherto  we  had  chiefly  considered 
but  their  character,)  and  this  is  partly  present,  partly  final. 

e PopuJus  niihi  sibilat. 
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A  SERMON  PREACHED  ON 


1.  Pre^etit.  That  for  the  cause,  God  sends  them  strong 
delusions,  (2  Thess.  ii.  11.)  not  by  active  infusion  of  ma- 
lignity, whereof,  on  God's  part,  there  was  no  possibility, 
nor  on  their  part,  any  need.  They  have  enough  of  their 
own  besides  the  addition  of  what  that  text  notes,  that  their 
coming  is  after  the  workingof  Satan  with  all  power.  These 
are  a  sort  of  men  abandoned  of  God,  delivered  over  to 
Satan,  under,  whose  conduct  they  have  put  themselves.  A 
fearful  case  !  They  are,  not  by  divine  commission,  but 
permission  only,  left  in  his  hands  ;  and  now,  the  lusts  of 
their  father  they  will  do,  John  viii.  44. 

2.  F'iiial.  That  they  all  might  be  damned — A  severe  sen- 
tence !  but  justified  by  what  went  before,  because  they  re- 
ceived not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved; 
but  struck  off  from  the  Christian  religion,  what  should 
make  it  amiable  and  self- recommending,  (and  by  what  fol- 
lows,) that  they  took  pleasure  in  unrighteousness;  hence 
the}' are  left  of  God,  in  order  to  their  future  damnation.  Not 
that  God  made  any  men  on  purpose  to  damn  them  ;  but 
when  they  had  contracted  such  guilt,  by  sinning  against 
Ihe  clearest  light,  against  the  law  of  their  own  nature,  and 
against  the  law  of  Christ  ;  they  are  damned,  as  having 
marked  themselves  out  for  hell,  and  the  society  of  devils, 
tv'hose  associates  and  subjects  they  were  before.  And  if  it 
oe  said,  of  them  who  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  "  their 
damnation  is  just,"  much  more  of  them  that  love  mischief 
for  mischiefs  sake.  And  who  would  not  now  choose  the 
tortures  of  a  flaming  fire,  for  an  hour  or  two,  rather  than 
be  turned  into  hell,  to  endure  infernal  flames  for  ever  ! 

And  we  may  add,  (to  show  how  much  greater  this  spi- 
ritual deliverance  is,  than  deliverance  from  the  external 
powers  of  darkness,)  that  the  fearful  tragedies  that  these 
men  act,  being  by  the  so  manifest  and  immediate  power  of 
the  devil,  he  is  therefore  most  highly  gratified,  by  having 
his  will  so  far  of  thein.  Nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to 
him,  than  to  have  made  them  his  tools,  his  instruments,  to 
fill  the  world  and  the  Christian  church  with  such  miseries 
and  calamities,  as  they  are  the  voluntary  authors  of;  and 
hereupon  they  will  be  the  subjects  of  his  triumph  and 
scorn  at  last.  And  here,  if  you  would  but  pause  a  little 
and  consider,  "  What  would  I  not  rather  choose,  than  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  scorn  and  insultation  of  devils!"  This 
is  the  case  of  this  very  generation  of  men.  How  will  the 
devils  insult  over  them  !  "  See  what  fools  I  have  made  of 
so  great  a  part  of  mankind,  how  ready  have  they  been  too 
serve  me,  and  my  most  horrid  designs  !  There  is  nothing 
that  I  would  have  them  believe,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  but 
I  eould  make  them  believe  it ;  there  is  nothing  so  horrid  to 
act,  but  if  I  bid  them,  they  are  ready  to  act  it!"  And  how 
much  the  greater  will  the  matter  of  their  insultation  be, 
that  such  could  be  found,  even  in  the  Christian  world,  that 
should  be  made  to  serve  his  vile  and  horrid  purpose,  and 
so  render  Christianity  hateful  to  mankind  !  How  hath  the 
extent  and  growth  of  it,  by  this  means,  been  hindered  ! 
And  it  can  never  spread,  till  it  have  another  kind  of  repre- 
sentation than  is  given  by  this  sort  of  men.  And  consider 
that,  in  opposition  to  what  was  last  mentioned,  from  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  devil,  which  he  acts  in  this  darkness, 
all  the  sincere  are  truly,  and  shall  be  fully  delivered; 
whereas  from  his  external  power  they  are  many  times  not 
delivered.  It  is  not  ascertained  to  them,  that  they  shall 
not  be  impoverished,  that  they  shall  not  be  cast  into  prison, 
that  they  shall  not  be  put  to  death  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Satan  is  dethroned  in  their  souls,  and  that  God  will  bruise 
him  under  their  feet  shortly,  and  the)'  shall  have  opportu- 
nity and  ground  for  eternal  triumph,  over  all  his  power 
and  malice.  Therefore,  upon  all  these  accounts,  this  must 
be  far  the  more  eligible  deliverance  ;  though  deliverance, 
in  the  former  kind,  is  by  no  means  to  be  made  light  of 
They  that  are  sincere,  are  sure  at  last  of  a  most  glorious 
victory  over  the  devil.  They  shall  overcome  him  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  his  testimony;  not 
having  loved  their  lives  unto  the  death.  And  that  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  desirable  course  and  state,  that  hath  the 
most  desirable  and  valuable  end. 

And  according  hereto  should  the  temper  of  our  .spirits 
be,  in  reference  to  such  deliverance  from  the  power  of 
darkness,  which  we  have  occasion  to  make  mention  of,  this 
day.  We  ought  to  remember,  with  great  gratitude,  our 
preservation  from  those  eflTorts  of  this  power,  wherein  it  is 


exercised  with  reference  to  the  external  secular  concern- 
ments of  particular  persons,  and  of  nations,  more  especially 
our  own.  We  have  reason  to  bless  God  for  that  deliver- 
ance, that  hath  been  wrought  out  for  us  in  that  kind  ;  and 
that  it  hath  been  so  often  repeated,  and  so  long  continued. 
We  ought  to  take  much  to  heart  the  mercies  of  God  herein. 
And  although  we  are  here  met  under  somewhat  a  distinct 
character,  to  bear  a  part  in  thesolemn  thanksgivings  of  this 
day  ;  we  are  not  the  less  obliged  to  be  very  serious  herein ; 
and  however,  have  for  our  part  great  reason  not  to  expect 
any  thing  hard  or  grievous  from  such,  difl'ering  from  us,  as 
understand  religion  ;  between  whom  and  us,  there  is  an 
agreement  in  all  the  substantials  thereof  We  have  the 
same  articles  of  doctrine,  the  same  institutions  of  worship, 
and  the  same  rules  of  life,  conversation,  and  practice  to- 
wards our  sovereign,  and  fellow-subjects.  And  when  there 
is  so  great  an  agreement,  that  which  is  left  to  be  the  mat- 
ter of  disagreement,  can  be  only  very  little  circumstantial 
things ;  and  which  they,  from  whom  we  difier,  professedly 
call  indiflierent,  not  tending  therefore,  in  themselves,  to 
make  either  better  men,  or  better  Christians.  And  whereas 
some  of  us  do  not  think  so,  throughout,  that  disagreement 
is,  we  hope,  the  rather  to  be  pardoned,  both  because  it  is 
little,  so  little  that  there  are  few  men  of  considering  minds 
that,  upon  strict  inquiry  and  comparing  of  thoughts,  will 
not  be  found  to  differ  in  much  greater  things ;  and  very 
consistently  with  most  entire  mutual  love,  or  at  least  no 
design  of  hurt  to  each  other.  And  yet  the  difference  is 
real,  and  not  to  be  dissembled,  nor  thrown  off  at  pleasure; 
it  being  in  no  man's  power,  that  would  keep  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man,  to  form  his  judg- 
ment this  way,  or  that,  as  he  will. 

And  whereas  there  are  churches  abroad,  and  at  home, 
wherewith  we  agree,  and  from  which  we  differ,  in  these 
smaller  things;  we  are  not  willing  quite  to  disjoin  our- 
selves from  either  sort,  in  which  the  substance  is  visible  of 
our  common  religion ;  for  they  are,  in  their  nature  and  kind, 
one  and  the  same.  Nor  can  we  apprehend  how  a  church, 
or  a  society  formed  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  can  be 
constituted,  and  distinguished  for  sole  communion  with 
that,  and  no  other,  by  such  things  as  are  confessed,  on  all 
hands,  to  be  no  parts  of  religion  ;  nor  to  have  any  neces- 
sary connexion  with  it.  The  more  truly  catholic  the 
communion  of  Christians  is,  it  is  the  more  truly  Christian. 
There  is  a  mental  communion,  which  is  more  intimate  than 
merely  local ;  which  yet  we  cannot  have,  with  them  with 
whom  we  judge  it  unlawful  to  have  actual,  local  commu- 
nion, if  there  be  occasion.  But  one  may  have  both,  where- 
soever the  essentials  of  Christianity  do  appear;  not  sub- 
verted b}'  the  addition  of  other  things,  that  are  inconsistent 
with  any  of  those  essentials :  as  the  case  is  with  them, 
whose  biack  character  hath  been  given,  in  this  discourse. 

But  though  we  are  not  to  expect  hard  things  from  friends, 
we  are  to  remember  the  same  common  enemy,  to  them  and 
us,  IS  still  in  being,  and  hath  great  power  in  the  world  ; 
and  that  prince  of  darkness,  that  animates  them,  is  still 
powerful,  and  as  full  of  mischief  as  ever.  And  we  know 
not  what  advantages  our  too  common  iniquities  may,  from 
the  justice  of  a  righteous  God,  give  the  common  enemy 
against  us ;  whereupon  we  have  no  reason  to  be  secure. 
If  things  therefore  should  be  brought  to  that  state,  that 
Smithfield  fires  should  be  kindled  again,  so  as  that  we  shall 
not  be  delivered  from  that  sort  of  the  powers  of  darkness; 
let  us  labour  to  get  into  that  good  state,  as  to  be  able  to 
bless  God,  even  in  the  midst  of  flames,  that  we  are  de- 
livered from  the  worst  sort  of  the  powers  of  darkness;  that 
the  prince  of  this  world  is  dethroned  in  our  souls,  that  he 
is  judged  there.  And  let  us  labour  to  have  that  temper 
of  mind,  towards  such  as  may  be  the  authors  of  those  suf- 
ferings to  us,  that  our  love  towards  them  may  not  be  ex- 
tinguished. Labour  that  every  one  of  us  may  say  from 
our  hearts,  Let  them  discover  what  hatred  they  will  to- 
wards me,  God  forbid  that  I  should  not  exercise  true  love 
towards  them.  If  they  curse  me,  I  will  bless  them ;  if 
they  despitefully  use  me,  and  persecute  me,  I  will  pray  for 
them. 

But  we  have  also  the  second  part  of  the  text  to  be  briefly 
reflected  upon.  "Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power 
of  darkness,  and  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear 
Son."     Our  present  limits  allow  us  not  to  enlarge  upon 
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this  part.  And  it  cannot  but  be  thought  reasonable,  that  i 
this  occasion  being  monihly,  and  often  considered,  the 
other  but  annual,  and  rarely  returning,  we  should  choose 
to  insist  more  largely  upon  it.  But  how  great  a  privilege 
is  this  translation,  and  how  amazing  !  that  it  should  be  re- 
presented to  us  by  so  endearing  an  expression  !  "Because 
my  Son  is  dear  to  me,  I  will  take  you  into  his  kingdom. 
He  is  not  so  dear  to  me,  but  I  can  be  very  well  contented  to 
make  you  partakers  of  all  the  blessings  that  his  kingdom 
carries  in  it." 

And  you  know  that  there  is  no  kingdom  but  what  hath 
its  particular  laws,  and  statutes,  and  ordinances,  and  pri- 
vileges belonging  to  it.  There  is  one  great  ordinance,  be- 
longing to  this  kingdom  of  our  Lord's,  that  we  are  solemn- 
ly to  attend,  the  next  Lord's  day.  If  we  look  upon  ourselves 
as  not  only  delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness,  but 
translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son,  this  is  in- 
deed a  great  privilege ;  but  there  is  no  such  privilege  which 
hath  not  its  duty  belonging  to  it.  We  ought  to  consider 
how  we  shall  carry  the  matter  upon  this  translation,  being 
translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son  ;  and  being 
to  partake  in  the  privileges  that  belong  to  his  kingdom, 
how  shall  we  deport  ourselves  suitably  hereto,  with  what 
temper  of  spirit  1 

1.  With  an  admiring  temper  of  spirit,  considering  the 
state  out  of  which  we  are  delivered.  He  hath  delivered 
us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  he  hath  turned  us  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 
This  is  that  I  am  sent  for,  saith  the  apostle  Paul,  as  a  Gos- 
pel minister,  Acts  xxvi.  18.  To  open  your  eyes,  and  turn 
you  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.  Then  into  what  a  transport  should  it  put  us, 
to  think  that  we  should  have  been  under  the  power  of  the 
devil  unto  this  very  day,  the  power  of  the  prince  of  the  air, 
that  works  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  that  works  en- 
ergetically, as  the  word  signifies,  his  work  in  them  hath 
an  energy  in  it,  Ephes.  ii.  2.  Oh  frightful  thought !  to  have 
such  a  horrid  fiend  lying  continually  in  my  bosom,  prey- 
ing upon  the  very  vitals  of  my  soul,  leading  me  captive  at 
his  will !  What  the  devil  would  have  me  be  and  do,  that 
I  was  and  did  most  readily  ! 

2.  We  should  recount,  with  great  thanksgiving,  our  ad- 
mission into  this  kingdom.  Think  we,  first,  whence  we 
are  delivered  ;  and  then  into  what  state  we  are  admitted, 
into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son.  Into  what  an  adoring 
thankful  frame  should  that  put  us,  that  our  blessed  God 
should  translate  us  into  his  own  Son's  kingdom  !  You 
shall  hereupon  be  so  provided  and  cared  for,  as  none  else 
in  the  world  are  besides.  He  will  waich  over  your  spirits, 
your  souls  shall  be  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life  ;  you 
shall  have  all  the  supports  and  comforts  too,  that,  in  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  love,  he  shall  judge  necessary  for  you,  in 
this  world ;  and  at  length  be  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  Divine  glory,  with  exceeding  great  joy  ! 


3.  Consider  that  the  particular  ordinances  of  this  king- 
dom of  his,  are  aptly  designed  for  your  advantage.  This 
that  we  arc  now  to  prepare  for,  is  an  ordinance  belonging 
to  that  kingdom  ;  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my 
Father  hath  appointed  unto  me,  saith  our  Lord,  Luke  xxii. 
29,  30.  that  you  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table,  in  my 
kingdom.  We  are  to  eat  and  drink  with  him,  in  his  king- 
dom ;  and  that  ordinance,  wherein  we  are  to  eat  and  drink 
with  him,  is  the  emblem  of  what  is  there  finally  designed 
and  meant,  when  we  are  to  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

4.  We  should  consider  what  faith  is  required,  on  our  part, 
being  come  into  such  a  kingdom,  and  having  the  privile- 
ges thereof  secured  unto  us,  by  such  a  sealing  ordinance. 
There  ought  to  be  no  dubious  thought  of  him,  who  so 
kindly  invites  us;  especially  when  we  are,  in  so  friendly 
a  way,  eating  and  drinking  together. 

5.  It  is  to  be  considered  what  fidelity  is  required  of  ns. 
We  are  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king  of  this  kingdom.  Ne- 
ver let  it  be  said,  we,  that  eat  and  drink  at  his  table,  have 
lift  up  our  heel  against  him. 

6.  With  what  joy  should  we  consider  oor  state,  in  our 
approach  to  such  an  ordinance:  we  are  received  as  friends 
to  the  King's  table.  Let  Israel  rejoice  in  him  that  made 
him,  let  the  children  of  Zion  rejoice  in  their  King,  Psalm 
cxlix.  2.  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion,  shout,  O 
daughter  of  Jerusalem,  thy  King  cometh,  meek  and  lowly, 
Zech.  ix.  9.  How  infinitely  condescending,  when  he  treats 
such  as  we  for  his  welcome  guests ! 

And  take  both  the  parts  of  the  text  together,  and  they 
will  give  us  this  two-fold  hint  of  use. 

1.  Consider  how  solicitous  we  ought  to  be,  till  we  know 
that  we  are  got  out  of  that  dark  and  horrid  kingdom,  and 
brought  into  this  kingdom  of  light  and  grace.  When  we 
know  that  these  two  kingdoms  divide  the  world,  and  how 
fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  belong  to  the  former,  and  how  desi- 
rable a  thing  to  belong  to  the  latter  kingdom  ;  who  would 
not  be  solicitous,  till  he  knows  that  he  is  got  out  of  that 
horrid  kingdom,  into  this  blissful  one,  and  into  so  safe  and 
happy  a  slate  1  And  how  stupid  negligence  is  it  not  to 
know  or  be  concerned  to  M-hat  kingdom  I  belong  f  Dost 
thou  not  know  who  is  thy  king  ?  whether  the  dear  Son  oi 
God,  or  that  accursed  kin?,  I  hope  you  will  labour  not 
long  to  be  ignorant,  in  a  matter  of  ^o  great  concern,  but 
drive  it  to  a  speedy  issue. 

2.  With  reference  tn  both  these,  if  you  have  a  comfort- 
able ground  to  hope  that  vou  are  delivered  from  thepower 
of  darkness,  and  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear 
Son;  be  serious  in  your  thanksgivings,  and  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  greater  degrees  of  gratitude,  that  your  hearts  may 
be  more  warm  and  raised  in  your  thanksgivings.  And 
such  thanksgivings  ought  to  be  gratefully  expressed,  in  acts 
of  mercy  to  the  poor  and  needy.  Blessed  are  the  merciful, 
for  they  have  received  mercy,  and  shall  receive  it. 
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A    FUNERAL    SERMON, 

FOR  THAT  FAITHFUL  AND  LABORIOUS    SERVANT    OF  CHRIST, 
MR.  RICHARD  FAIRCLOUGH, 

WHO  DECEASED  JULY  4,  1682,  IN  THE  SIXTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE. 


REVEREND  MR.  SAMUEL  FAIRCLOUGH,  MR.  JOHN  FAIRCLOUGH,  MR.  GEORGE  JONES, 
MR.  RICHARD  SHUTE,  WITH  THEIR  PIOUS  CONSORTS, 

THE  BRETHREN  AND  SISTERS  OF  THE  DECEASED  MR.  RICHARD  FAIRCLOUGH. 

My  worthy  Friends, 

It  is,  I  apprehend,  a  grievous  thing  to  you,  to  be  destitute  of  the  wonted  solace  you  have  taken  in  those  your  most  de- 
lectable relatives,  the  father  and  the  elder  brother  of  a  family,  whereof  you  were  the  genuine  or  the  ingrafted  branches. 
Whether  nature  or  choice  gave  you  your  interest,  you  had  a  common  concern  and  comfort  in  it ;  and  indeed,  from  a 
love  too  little  common  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  love  that  hath  so  observedly  flourished  among  you,  and  been 
your  collective,  unitive  bond,  as  it  hath  shown  itself  to  be  of  a  higher  than  the  common  kind,  demonstrated  its  own 
divine  original,  and  that  it  had  its  root  in  heaven ;  so  have  its  effects  been  a  demonstration  what  such  a  love  can  do, 
for  the  cherishing  of  union,  not  only  in  a  private  family,  but  in  the  church  and  family  of  the  living  God  also.  And 
how  little  necessary  it  is  unto  a  union,  even  there,  that  there  be  a  sameness  of  sentiments  and  practices  in  every  little 
punctilio;  for  a  disagreement  wherein,  too  many  have  thought  themselves  licensed  to  hate,  and  even  destroy  one 
another.  As  God  himself  was  the  fountain,  so  he  was  the  first  object  of  that  love  with  you.  And  as  your  love  to  him 
caused  your  entire  devotedness  to  his  interest,  so  your  mutual  love  united  your  hearts  (according  to  your  several 
capacities)  in  serving  it ;  without  grudging,  or  hard  thoughts,  that  each  one  served  it  not  exactly  in  the  same  way. 
By  that  love  you  have  been  undivided  in  your  joys  and  sorrows,  in  reference  to  one  another.  While  your  very 
eminent  father  survived,  how  gladly  did  you  pay  a  joint  reverence  and  duty  to  him  !  what  a  glory  was  his  hoary  head 
unto  you!  This  your  worthy  brother  was  the  next  resort  and  centre  of  your  united  respect  and  delight.  I  doubt  not 
you  feel  your  loss  as  to  both,  which  (though  God  had  made  a  former  breach  upon  you)  the  longer  continuance,  as  well 
as  the  pleasantness  of  the  enjoyment,  cannot  but  have  made  the  more  sensible  unto  you.  We  are  somewhat  apt  to 
plead  a  prescription  for  our  more  continued  comforts,  but  j^ou  know  how  little  that  avails  against  a  statute,  as  that  (for 
instance)  by  which  it  is  appointed  that  all  must  die  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  absolute  Lord  of  all  should  pluck 
in  pieces  our  earthly  families,  for  the  building  and  completing  his  own,  in  heaven. 

What  I  have  said  of  this  your  excellent  brother,  in  the  close  of  the  following  discourse,  is  but  a  small  part  of  what 
you  know.  It  serves  for  the  solace  of  the  survivors,  not  the  advantage  of  the  dead  ;♦  and  the  solace  is  real,  and  great, 
when  imitation  makes  all  that  is  commendable  our  own,  and  most  intimate  to  ourselves.  It  is,  otherwise,  but  a  faint 
comfort  to  have  been  related  to  an  excellent  person ;  when  a  limb  is  cut  off,  the  soul  retires  to  the  remaining  parts. 
May  a  double  portion  of  the  spirit  and  life,  which  were  so  copious  and  vigorous  in  the  deceased,  abound  unto  you  ! 
And  I  should  be  very  faulty,  if  I  put  not  in  for  some  share  with  you,  who  must  profess  myself  a  great  sharer  in  your 
affliction  and  loss ;  and 

Your  very  affectionate  brother, 

and  servant  in  our  Lord, 

J.  H. 

•  Aninist  de  cur.  pro  mort.  geiend. 


MATTHEW  XXV.  21. 

HI8  LORD  SAID  UNTO  HIM,  WELL  DONE,  GOOD  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVANT ;   THOO  HAST  BEEN  TAITHFUL   OVER  A  FEW  THIHGS,  I  WILL 
MAKE  THEE  RULER  OVER  MANY  THINGS  :    ENTER  THOU  INTO  THE  JOY  OF  THY  LORD. 


It  may  seem  somewhat  incongruotis,  and  an  indecency, 
that  this  memorial  of  our  worthy  friend,  should  be  now 
solemnized  so  long  after  his  very  remains  are  gone  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  two  things  concurred  to  make 
the  delay  necessary  and  unavoidable :  viz.  that  his  own  de- 
sire, expressed  in  his  will,  limited  the  performance  of  this 
63 


office  to  the  person  upon  whom  it  now  falls.  And  that 
my  own  great  infirmities,  before  the  time  of  his  sickness 
and  death,  (which  made  it  more  likely  he  should  have 
done  this  part  for  me,  than  I  for  him,)  had  obliged  me  to 
begin  a  course,  for  the  repairing  of  languishing  health, 
which  required  some  weeks'  attendance  abroad,  and  which 
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could  not  be  sooner  over.  But  if  our  business  were  only 
to  mourn  and  lament  our  own,  and  the  more  common  loss, 
it  were  not  yet  too  late.  The  mention  of  his  name,  the 
worthy  Mr.  Richard  Fairclough,  is  enough  to  open  fresh 
springs,  calling  to  remembrance  such  a  brother,  such  a 
friend,  such  a  preacher  of  the  word  of  life,  as  he  was. 

And  it  should  do  it  most  of  all  upon  the  most  common 
account ;  whom  would  it  not  induce  to  mourn  over  this 
forlorn  world,  to  see  that  every  thing  that  is  more  excellent, 
more  pure,  more  desirable,  more  capable  of  being  useful 
in  it,  God  is  gathering  up  out  of  it  1  O  how  much  of  spirit 
and  life  is  gone  from  it,  when  one  such  man  dies !  how  are 
we  to  mourn  over  the  world,  as  dying  gradually  the  worst 
sort  of  death,  when  the  holy,  divine  life  is  thus  exhaled  out 
of  it,  and  is  expiring  by  degrees !  But  come,  we  have  some- 
what else  to  do  than  mourn  :  all  this  tends  to  make  a  glori- 
ous heaven,  one  bright  star  the  more  is  now  added  to  it; 
there  is  nothing  of  this  holy  life  lost;  whatsoever  of  excel- 
lency, purity,  goodness,  life,  loveliness,  and  love  of  that  di- 
vine kind  vanishes  from  among  us,  is  but  transferred  to 
its  own  native  place,  returns  to  its  proper  element,  as  the 
forsaken  dust  hath  to  its  own.  Heaven  hath  its  part  out 
of  every  such  person,  the  seat  of  all  life,  purity,  and  good- 
ness ;  as  the  earth  draws  into  its  bosom  its  own  terrene 
part,  not  without  a  sacredness,  and  a  rich  perfume  adhering 
to  that  also.  And  as  it  is  not  our  only  or  more  principal 
business  to  mourn  ;  so  nor  is  it  to  relieve  and  fortify  our- 
selves against  mourning.  "We  have  somewhat  to  do,  di- 
vers from  them  both,  and  that  is  more  considerable  than 
either  of  them.  We  are  chiefly  so  to  consider  his  death, 
as  may  best  serve  the  purposes  of  our  own  yet-continuing 
life,  which  was  the  scope  of  that  desire  of  his,  signified  by 
his  will,  that  an  instructive  sermon  might  be  (upon  that 
occasion)  preached  to  the  people.  We  are  to  set  ourselves 
to  learn  from  it  what  doth  most  concern  our  own  daily 
practice  and  hope ;  so  to  acquit  ourselves  as  not  to  ne- 
glect the  duty  of  good  and  faithful  servants  to  our  com- 
mon Lord,  nor  to  come  short  of  their  reward. 

And  to  this  purpose  we  are  more  to  consider  his  life, 
than  his  death  ;  the  life  which  he  hath  lived  on  earth,  and 
the  life  which  (we  have  reason  not  to  doubt)  he  doth  live 
in  heaven.  Nor  could  my  thoughts  reliect  upon  any  por- 
tion of  Scripture  more  fit  for  our  purpose,  or  that  was  more 
suitable  to  him  and  us,  i.  e.  that  could  more  aptly  serve  to 
describe  him,  and  instruct  ourselves;  nor  have  I  known 
any  person  to  have  left  the  world,  within  my  time,  to 
whom  this  text  of  Scripture  might  more  fitly  be  applied. 
I  shall  only  observe,  and  insist  upon  these  two  heads  of 
discourse  from  it, — the  character  of  such  a  servant,  and — 
the  treatment  which  he  finds  at  last,  from  his  heavenly 
Master. 

I.  His  character.  He  is  said  to  have  done  well,  or  'tis 
said  to  him,  tv,  iccll,  (no  more  is  there  in  the  Greek  text,) 
and  then  he  is  further  bespoken  as  a  good  and  faithful  .ser- 
vant, more  generally,  and  particularly,  his  fidelity  is  com- 
mended in  reference  to  the  special  trust  and  charge,  which 
is  implied  to  have  been  committed  to  him  ;  Thou  hast  been 
faithful  in  a  few  things,  I  have  not  over-charged  thee,  and 
thou  hast  acceptably  discharged  thyself  Some  think  this 
(and  the  whole  parable)  to  belong  only  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  the  servants  of  Christ  in  that  special  sense.  I 
do  not  see  a  reason  for  that  restriction,  the  words  are  of 
themselves  capable  of  being  extended  further,  to  the  faithful 
servants  of  Christ,  in  whatsoever  capacity;  though  being 
spoken  to  the  disciples,  as  from  the  continuation  of  the 
discourse  (with  this  evangelist)  from  the  beginning  of  the 
foregoing  chapter  may  be  collected,  it  seems  not  unfit  to 
allow  them  a  more  particular  reference  to  their  special 
office  and  trust.  And  here  we  must  note  that  these  words 
of  commendation,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant," 
do  speak  both  the  truth  of  the  thing,  and  the  judgment 
and  estimate  which  his  Lord  makes  thereof  accordingly. 
We  are  now  to  consider  them  under  the  former  notion,  as 
they  express  the  truth  of  the  thing,  the  matter  of  fact, 
whereof  we  cannot  have  a  more  certain  account  than  (as 
here  we  have  it)  from  his  mouth,  who  employed  him, 
was  his  constant  Supervisor,  must  be  his  final  Judge,  and 
will  be  his  bountiful  Rewarder  at  length.  We  shall  here, 
in  opening  his  character,  note — First,  some  things  leading 
•  and  intiodu-ctive,  or  that  belong  to  his  entrance  into  this 


service  :  and — Secondly,  some  things  that  belong  to  his 
performance,  afterward. 

First,  For  the  introductive,  supposed  part  of  his  charac- 
ter.    He  is, 

1.  One  that  hath  disclaimed  all  former  and  other  masters, 
all  in  co-ordination,  for  of  such,  no  man  can  serve  two; 
other  lords  had  dominion  over  him,  but  by  their  usurpa- 
tion, and  his  unjust  consent,  who  was  not  his  own,  and  had 
no  right  to  dispose  of  himself.  The  faithful  servant  re- 
pents, and  retracts  those  former  engagements  as  bonds  of 
iniquity,  by  which  he  will  be  no  longer  held,  renounces 
any  former  inconsistent  master,  or  service.  A  truly  subor- 
dinate master,  he  must  own,  for  the  same  reason  upon  which 
he  acknowledges  the  supreme,  and  do  all  that  such  derived 
authority  challenges,  by  his  direction  who  gave  it ;  other- 
wise, he  hath  learned  to  call  no  man  master  on  earth. 

2.  He  is  one  that  hath,  by  covenant,  surrendered  and 
resigned  himself  to  this  great  Lord,  and  his  service.  Some 
relations  have  their  foundation  in  nature,  this  of  servants 
to  a  master  (we  except  slaves)  in  their  consent,  or  in  mutual 
contract.  And  though  this  general  relation  between  God 
and  man,  have  the  most  deeply  natural  foundation  imagin- 
able, whereupon  all  are  his  servants ;  yet  the  special  rela- 
tion must  have  the  other  ground,  viz.  that  of  consent,  or 
contract  superadded;  not  to  give  God  a  right  to  our  ser- 
vice, but  more  expressly  and  effectually  to  oblige  ourselves 
to  it,  and  that  we  may  have  a  right  to  his  rewards.  'Tis 
but  acknowledging  and  recognising  his  former  right  in  us, 
which  is  part  (and  the  initial  pan)  of  our  duty  to  him. 
He  requires  and  justly  insists  upon  it,  to  be  acknowledged 
as  bur  only  rightful  Lord  ;  which  till  we  do,  we  are  in 
rebellion  against  him,  and  in  the  condition  of  servants 
broken  away  from  their  masters,  runaways,  fugitives,  and 
who  keep  ourselves  out  of  the  family;  and  though  that 
cannot  however  destroy  his  right,  yet  it  is  inconsistent  with 
our  duty,  for  our  .service  must  be  throughout  voluntary; 
and  with  our  reward,  for  nothing  that  is  not  voluntary  is 
rewardable.  Therefore  the  good  and  faithful  servant  in 
the  text,  is  one  that  effects  and  chooses  the  state,  first,  and 
says  with  the  Psalmist,  (Psal.  cxix.  38.) — Th)^  servant 
who  is  devoted  to  thy  fear.  And,  (Psal.  cxvi.  16.)  O  Lord 
truly  I  am  thy  servant,  I  am  thy  servant,  the  son  of  thy 
handmaid;  thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds.  He  doth  as  is  re- 
quired, Rom.  xvi.  13,  19.  Yields  himself  to  God,  and  all 
his  parts  and  powers  servants  of  righteousness  unto  holi- 
ness. He  reckons  it  neither  dutiful  towards  God,  nor 
comfortable  to  himself,  to  do  him  only  occasional  service, 
but  ad  libitum,  and  as  an  unrelated  person.  He  thinks  it 
not  honourable  to  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  but 
to  borrow  (as  it  were)  another's  servant,  nor  can  he  satisfy 
himself  not  to  be  of  the  family;  therefore  he  consents  first 
to  the  relation,  and  enters  himself  his  covenant-servant. 
Faithfulness  supposes  having  covenanted,  and  hath  the 
same  reference  to  our  part  of  the  covenant,  that  God's 
faithfulness  hath  to  his. 

3.  He  is  one  that  hath  thereupon  made  it  his  earnest 
study  to  know  his  Lord's  will.  His  first  inquiry  is.  What 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do,  Lordl  he  is  solicitous  to  under- 
stand the  duty  of  his  station.  Psal.  cxix.  125.  I  am  thy 
servant,  give  me  understanding,  that  I  may  know  thy  tes- 
timonies. To  enter  oneself  the  servant  of  another,  with- 
out any  concern  to  know  the  business  of  his  place,  shows 
an  insincere  mind,  and  argues  he  hath  more  a  design  to 
serve  himself  upon  his  master,  than  to  serve  him. 

4.  He  is  one  that  hath  an  inclination  to  the  work  he  is 
to  do,  when  he  knows  it,  a  npoBv^na,  an  inclining  bent  of 
mind  to  it :  that  which  the  Scripture  means,  by  having  the 
law  of  God  written  in  the  heart,  spoken  of  our  Lord  him- 
self, in  reference  to  that  peculiar  service  he  was  to  perform ; 
Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God,  thy  law  is  in  my  heart, 
Psal.  xl.  8.  Who  though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  taking  the 
form  of  a  servant,  applied  himself  to  that  severe  part  as- 
signed him,  with  a  most  willing  mind ;  and  had,  hereupon, 
the  highest  approbation  imaginable,  Isa.  xlii.  1.  Behold 
my  servant,  whom  I  uphold  ;  mine  elect,  in  whom  my 
soul  delighteth.  And  it  is  spoken  of  all  the  inferior  true 
servants  of  God,  besides,  Jer.  xxxi.  33.  I  will  put  my 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts.  'Tis 
the  same  thing  with  being  God's  workmanship,  (Eph.  ii.  10.) 
created  unto  good  works ;  and  with  that  readiness  to  every 
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good  word,  hoi^iui  eivai,  Titus  iii.  1.  If  a  man's  heart  be 
not  so  framed  to  God's  service,  how  awkwardly  and  unio- 
wardly  does  he  go  about  any  thine;  that  is  enjoined  him, 
he  is  habitually  disobedient,  and  to  every  good  work  re- 
probate, Titus  i.  14. 

Secondly,  And  for  that  part  of  the  character,  which 
being  a  good  and  faithful  servant  includes, 

1.  He  is  one  that  endeavours  to  extend  his  obedience 
to  the  whole  compass  of  his  duty,  hath  a  universal  respect 
to  all  God's  commandments,  is  not  partial  in  the  law. 

2.  He  peculiarly  minds  the  work  most  of  his  own  sta- 
tion. Thinks  it  not  enough  or  possible  to  be  a  good  Christ- 
ian, and  at  the  same  time  an  ill  magistrate,  minister, 
parent,  master  of  a  family,  or  servant  in  it,  if  it  be  his  lot 
to  be  in  any  of  these  capacities. 

3.  He  is  diligent  in  all  the  service  that  belongs  to  him, 
any  way ;  not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord,  Rom.  xii.  IL 

4.  He  is,  with  most  delight,  exercised  in  the  most  spirit- 
ual part  of  his  work.  In  the  great,  vital  ads  of  faith,  love, 
self-devoting;  and  those  most  immediately  proceeding 
from  them,  meditation,  prayer,  and  praise. 

5.  He  balks  not  the  most  hazardous  or  more  costly 
part.  Thinks  it  mean  to  serve  God  at  no  expense,  or  with 
what  costs  him  nothing.  Measures  not  his  duly  by  the 
advantage  or  safety  of  his  own  secular  interest ;  so  as  to 
decline  it  when  nothing  is  to  be  got  by  it,  or  if  any  thing 
be  in  danger  to  be  lost. 

6.  He  grudges  not  that  others  are  less  exposed  to  danger, 
in  their  work,  than  he ;  and  have  that  liberty  of  serving 
God,  which  he  hath  not.  Let  me  seriously  recommend 
this  property  and  disposition,  of  a  faithful  servant,  to  my 
brethren  in  the  ministry.  While  some  have  opportunity 
of  serving  our  great  and  common  Lord,  without  fear  of 
the  interruption  and  suffering  to  which  we  are  liable,  and 
when  we  have  reason  to  judge  they  do  it  with  sincerit)', 
(though  we  may  think  they  gained  their  greater  liberty  by 
their  mistake,)  there  can  be  no  more  genuine  expression  of 
our  fidelity,  and  sincere  devotedness  to  our  Master's  in- 
terest, than  to  behold,  with  complacency,  all  the  good 
which  we  observe  done  by  them.  If  the  great  apostle 
(Phil.  i.  15 — 18.)  rejoiced,  and  declared  he  would  rejoice, 
that  Christ  was  preached,  though  not  sincerely,  (and  whe- 
ther in  pretence,  or  truth,)  much  more  should  we,  when 
we  ought  to  judge  that  he  is  sincerely  preached.  And  if 
he  envied  not  those  that  preached  Christ,  even  of  envy, 
how  horrid  would  it  be,  should  we  behold  with  envy,  what 
we  are  to  suppose  done  out  of  love,  and  good-will !  They 
are  great  admirers  of  themselves,  and  lovers  of  some  inte- 
rest of  their  own  more  than  his,  that  cannot  endure  to  see 
his  work  done  by  other  hands  than  theirs ;  or  that  have 
nothing  of  that  disposition  in  them  which  those  words  ex- 
press, Let  him  increase,  and  me  decrease. 

7.  He  is  much  less  apt  to  smite  his  fellow-servants,  or 
hinder  them  in  their  work  unless  they  will  work  by  his 
rule  and  measure,  unprescribed  by  their  Lord  himself  He 
takes  no  pleasure  to  see  the  hands  tied  up  of  useful  labour- 
ers in  the  harvest,  wishes  not  their  number  diminished  ; 
but,  because  the  harvest  is  really  plenteous,  but  the  la- 
bourers are  few,  rather  prays  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to 
send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest,  Matt.  ix.  37,  38. 

If  any,  of  their  own  private  inclination,  would  have  the 
necessary  work  of  their  Lord  hindered,  and  take  pleasure 
in  the  exclusion  of  industrious  labourers,  for  their  consci- 
entious disuse  of  things,  by  their  own  confession,  not 
necessary ;  good  Lord !  v/hat  spirit  are  they  of  ?  I  un- 
derstand it  not,  nor  let  my  soul  enter  into  their  secret !  I 
had  rather  a  thousand-fold  bear  their  anger,  than  be  of  their 
spirit!  Would  any  faithful  servant  rather  wish  his  mas- 
ter's work  should  be  in  any  part  undone,  than  done  by 
those  he  dislikes;  upon  no  more  important  reason  than 
that  their  clothes,  perhaps,  are  not  of  the  same  colour  with 
hisl 

But  thanks  be  to  God  that,  among  those  that  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  lesser  things,  there  are  so  many  that  re- 
joice, being  under  restraints  themselves,  for  the  liberty  of 

a  As  holy  Mr.  Herbert. 

Well,  I  will  change  the  service,  and  go  teek 

Some  other  muster  out. 


Others;  and  that  mourn,  while  they  enjoy  themselves  ar 
ample  liberty,  for  others' restraints,  and  among  whum  there 
is  no  other  contention,  but  who  shall  think,  and  .speak, 
and  act  with  most  kindness  towards  one  another:  and 
that  not  whole  parties,  but  an  ill  mind  and  spirit,  only  in 
some  persons,  can  be  charged  with  what  so  much  unbe- 
comes  faithful  fellow-servants. 

8.  He  is  less  at  leisure  to  mind  what  others  do,  or  do 
not,  than  what  he  is  to  do  himself.  Is  above  all  things 
solicitous  to  prove  his  own  work,  that  he  may  have  rejoi- 
cing in  himself,  and  not  in  another.  Gal.  vi.  4. 

9.  He  esteems  the  utmost  he  can  do  but  little,  and 
counts,  when  he  hath  done  his  best,  he  is  an  unprofitable 
servant. 

10.  He  approves  himself,  in  all  that  he  doth,  to  the  eye 
of  his  great  Master.  Here  we  cannot  serve  too  much  with 
eye-service,  or  be  too  apprehensive  of  the  constant  inspec- 
tion of  our  heavenly  Lord.  One  may  be  too  much  a 
pleaser  of  men,  but  no  man  can  too  much  study  to  please 
and  approve  himself  to  the  eye  of  God. 

11.  He  laments  lost  time,  and  labours  to  redeem  it. 

12.  He  greatly  rejoices  in  the  success  of  his  work.  If, 
for  instance,  it  be  his  business  to  bring  home  souls  to  God, 
nothing  is  more  grateful  to  him  than  to  prosper  in  it.  My 
beloved,  my  joy,  and  my  crown — Phil.  iv.  1.  So  he 
counts  such  as  he  can  make  proselytes  to  Christ.  I  have 
no  greater  joy,  than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  truth, 
John  iii.  4.  'Tis  said  of  Barnabas,  (a  great  number  be- 
lieving, and  turning  to  the  Lord,  Acts  xi.  22,  23.)  that 
when  he  saw  the  grace  of  God,  he  was  glad  ;  for  ('tis 
added)  he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

13.  He  loves  his  work,  and  his  Master,  is  willing  to 
have  his  ear  bored,  and  serve  him  for  ever.  If  any 
thought  arises  of  changing,  he  presentl}'  represses  it,  by 
some  seasonable  check  and  counter-thought,"  and  confirms 
his  resolution  of  cleaving  to  him  unlo  the  end. 

14.  He  puts  the  highest  value  upon  such  present  en- 
couragements, from  his  Lord,  as  are  most  expressive  of 
peculiar  favour.  The  blessed  God  knows  what  is  most 
suitable  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  his  own  new  creature. 
They  who  are  his  sincere  servants,  are  his  sons  too,  born 
of  him  ;  and  to  the  divine  and  heavenly  nature  in  them 
those  things  are  most  agreeable  that  are  most  spiritual,  and 
whereof  others,  of  terrene  minds,  no  more  know  the  value, 
than  that  dunghill-creature  did  of  the  gem  it  found  there; 
they  must  have  great  stores  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  His 
better  born  servants  are  of  a  more  excellent  spirit,  and 
better  pleased  with  the  light  of  his  countenance  ;  he  dif- 
lerently  treats  them  accordingly.  As  that  victorious  Per- 
sian monarch,  (Cyrus,)  entertaining  at  a  feast  the  principal 
men  of  his  army,  gave  among  them  costly  gifts ;  but  for  Chry- 
sa?itas,b  a  more  peculiar  favourite,  (c(pi\n<re  Trpotrayayofievof,) 
he  only  drew  him  near  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  kiss ;  which 
was  intended  by  the  one,  received  by  the  other,  and  envied 
by  a  third, >=  as  an  expression  of  more  special  kindness. 
And  of  the  divine  love,  which  that  borrowed  expression 
signifies,  pious  souls  upon  all  occasions  show  their  highest 
value.  Cant.  i.  2. 

15.  He  trusts  his  master  for  his  final  reward,  and  is 
content  to  wait  for  it,  as  long  as  he  thinks  fit  to  defer. 
St.  Paul  professes  himself  a  servant  of  God,  and  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  he  that 
could  not  lie  had  promised  ;  and  hereupon  resolvedly  en- 
counters all  the  difficulties  of  that  hazardous  service. 

II.  The  acceptance,  and  reward  which  such  a  servant 
finds  above.  His  acceptance  is  expressed  in  the  same 
words  (as  was  said)  which  have  generally  given  us  his 
character;  not  only  showing  what  he  was:,  and  did,  but 
that  his  Lord  esteemed,  and  passes  an  approving  judgment 
of  him  (as  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  he  would)  accordingly. 
Concerning  this  judgment  we  are  to  notCy  both  what  it 
supposes,  and  what  it  includes. 

It  supposes  both  an  account  taken  how  this  servant  de- 
meaned himself,  and  a  rule  according  whereto  the  matters, 
to  be  accounted  for,  were  to  be  examined  and  judged  of. 

1.  That  our  Lord  calls  his  servants  to  an  account,  so  we 

Ah.  my  dear  God  I  though  I  be  clean  forsot, 
Let  me  not  love  thee,  if  I  love  thee  not. 
b  Xen.  de  Ped.  Cyr. 
c  Artabazus,  who  had  a  gokletucup  given  him  at  the  ssme  time. 
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find  it  expressly  said,  ver.  19.  After  a  long  time,  the  lord 
of  those  servants  comelh,  and  reckoneih  with  them.  And 
here  'tis  implied,  when  he  says,  Well  done— it  implies  he 
takes  cognizance,  and  inquires  whether  they  have  done 
well  or  ill,  he  is  not  indift'erent  or  regardless  how  they  quit 
and  behave  themselves ;  nor  doth  he  pronounce  rashjy 
and  at  random,  without  searching  into  the  matter.  So 
then  every  one  of  us  shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to 
God,  Rom.  xiv.  12. 

2.  That  there  is  some  certain  stated  rule,  by  which  their 
doings  must  be  measured.  Well-doing  stands  in  confor- 
mity to  some  rule  or  other,  and  what  is  the  next  and  most 
immediate  rule  of  our  duty,  is  also  the  rule  of  God's  judg- 
ment; such  a  rule  it  must  suppose,  as  according  whereto 
a  true  judgment  is  possible  of  our  having  done  well.  That 
cannot  be  the  law  of  works,  according  whereto  no  flesh 
can  be  justified  in  his  sight ;  it  must  therefore  be  the  law 
of  grace:  and  so  this  servant  is  only  said  to  have  done 
well,  according  to  the  ivu'Ktia,  evangeiica.  The  indulgence 
of  the  Gospel  can  say,  tv,  it  is  well,  to  that  which  the  rigour 
of  the  law  would  condemn.  Bomim  oritur  ex  causis  inte- 
gris,  ^c.  Well-doing  arises  out  of  the  concurrence  of  all 
requisites,  evil  from  any,  the  least  defect ;  and  so  indeed 
whatever  the  rule  be,  all  things  must  concur  that  are  re- 
quisite to  acceptance,  by  that  rule.  But  here  simply  every 
thing  of  duty  is  requisite,  so  that  the  condition  of  accept- 
ance and  life  was  not  to  be  distinguished  (as  a  thing  of  less 
latitude)  from  mere  duty,  in  its  utmost  extent,  Jam.  ii.  10. 
For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in 
one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all.  Cursed  is  every  one  that 
continueth  not  in  all  things,  which  are  written  in  the  book 
of  the  law,  to  do  ihem,  Gal.  iii.  10. 

2.  This  judgment  mcludes, 

1.  Well-pleasedness,  £?,  'Tis  well,  q.  d.  I  like  well  thy 
way  and  work,  it  pleases  and  is  grateful  to  me,  and  so  art 
thou. 

2.  An  acknowledgment  of  his  title  to  the  designed  re- 
ward, according  to  the  Gospel  constitution.  'Tis  said  to 
be  well,  not  only  according  to  the  absolute  and  abstract 
consideration  of  what  was  done  ;  but  according  to  its  rela- 
tive consideration  and  prospect  to  what'was  to  ensue  ;  and 
therefore  follows,  in  the  subjoined  words,  the  collection  of 
the  revvard,  of  which  reward  we  have  here  a  two-fold  ex- 
pression ;  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord. 

1.  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things.  In  the 
evangelist  Luke's  account  of  this  parable  (if  this  account 
refer  to  the  same  thing,  as  spoken  at  the  same  time,  which 
some  of  old,  upon  the  manifold  diversity,  have  doubted, 
how  reasonably  I  shall  not  here  dispute)  'tis  said.  Have 
thou  authority  over  so  many  cities.  Either  expression  re- 
presents the  remuneration  here  vouchsafed,  by  a  metaphor 
which  nearly  approaches  tlial  very  usual  one,  by  which  the 
felicity  of  saints  is  represented  under  the  notion  of  a  king- 
dom, q.  d.  Thou  shall  have  an  honourable  prefecture,  be  a 
glorious  viceroy,  shalt,  according  to  thy  capacity,  share 
with  me  in  the  dignity  of  my  royal  state.  If  we  suffer,  we 
shall  also  reign  with  him,  2  Tim.  ii.  12.  This  I  pass,  and 
shall  stay  a  little  more  upon  the  other  expression,  which 
is  plainer,  and  without  a  metaphor. 

2.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.  Wherein,  as 
expositors  observe,  our  Lord  slides  insensibly  out  of  the 
parable,  into  the  thing  designed  by  it ;  using  words  indif- 
ferently applicable  to  either,  but  such  as  wherein  he  might 
be  easily  understood  ultimately  to  mean  the  joys  and 
glories  of  the  other  world  or  state.  Expressions  serving 
to  signify,  as  an  a  ancient  speaks,  riiv  vaauv  jjiaKapwrriTa,  the 
SU771  of  ail  felicity,  as  what  can  more  fitly  signify  that,  than 
joy,  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  and  whereinto  he  was  to  enter  ? 
Let  us  consider  these  severally,  though  but  briefly. 

1.  Joy,  q.  d.  The  laborious  part  is  over  with  thee,  now 
follows  thy  rest  and  reward.  Joy,  tke  very  notion  where- 
of is  rest,  q^des  appetitus  in  appetiblli,  <■  (as  it  is  aptly  de- 
fined,) they  that  sow  in  fears  shall  reap  in  joy.  When  the 
dark  shady  vale  is  past  over,  with  much  toil,  the  path  of 
life  leads  into  that  presence  where  is  fulness  of  joy,  and 
pleasures  for  evermore,  Psal.  xvi.  11.  The  fulness  of  joy 
speaks  the  purity  of  it,  that  is  pure  which  is  pleiium  sui, 

d  Chryaost  in  loc.  e  Aquin. 

f  Esto  paiticeps,  &c.  Lac.  Eni^aru.  in  loc. 


4-c.  fitll  of  itself,  and  without  mixture  of  any  thing  else. 
which  hath  so  entirely  all  degrees  of  itself,  as  not  to  admit 
the  least  degree  of  its  contrary  ;  such  is  this,  'tis  joy,  and 
no  sorrow  with  it,  perfect  and  most  complete  joy.  This 
cannot,  therefore,  be  meant  of  a  slight  and  momentary  act, 
but  a  perfect  and  permanent  state  of  joy  ;  which  state  is 
made  up  by  the  continual  concurrence  of  a  two-fold  ever- 
lasting perfection,  viz.  objective,  and  subjective. — 1.  Objec- 
tive. That  there  be  a  perfect  and  never-failing  good  to  be 
enjoyed. — 2.  Subjective.  That  there  be  a  perfect  and  immu- 
table contemporation,  or  a  thorough  undecaying  disposi- 
tion of  the  subject  to  the  enjoyment  of  it.  From  these  two 
cannot  but  result  a  most  permanent,  everlasting  state  of 
joy.  And  of  the  concurrence  of  these  two,  the  Holy 
Scripture  sufficiently  assures  us,  when  it  makes  God  him- 
self to  be  the  object  of  our  eternal  vision,  in  that  other 
state ;  and  tells  us,  that  in  order  thereto,  we  shall  be  like 
him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is  :  signifying  all  that  pro- 
portion and  agreeableness  of  the  blessed  soul  to  the  beatific 
object,  which  is  requisite  to  a  most  pleasant,  perfect,  and 
perpetual  enjoyment. 

2.  This  joy  is  more  expressly  specified,  by  being  called 
the  joy  of  our  Lord ;  which  signifies  it  to  be  not  only, 
— 1.  The  joy  whereof  he  is  the  object,  a  joy  to  be  taken  in 
him,  (as  before,)  but, — 2.  Whereof  he  is  the  author.  As 
he  now  puts  gladness  into  the  heart,  Psal.  iv.  in  this  our 
imperfect  state,  he  is  not  less  the  author  of  our  most  per- 
fect joy.  And — 3.  Also  that,  whereof  he  is  the  possessor, 
q.  d.  enter  into  that  joy  that  is  now  to  be  common  to  me 
and  thee,  and  wherein  thou  shalt  partake  with  me.  So 
one  glosses  the  words  :  f  Be  thou  partaker  of  the  same  joy 
with  thy  Lord,  enjoy  thou  the  same  joy  that  thy  Lord  en- 
joys. Amazing  thought  I  yet  so  Scripture  speaks  :  Where 
I  am,  there  also  shall  my  servant  be,  John  xii.  26.  The 
glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given  them.  And 
ver.  24.  Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast  given 
me,  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my 
glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me.  And  that  beholding 
cannot  mean  a  merely  contemplative,  but  a  fruitive  intui- 
tion. If  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be 
also  glorified  together,  {awioiaaMfiev,)  Rom.  viii.  17.  Other 
joys  are  in  comparison  mean  and  sordid,  this  is  the  high- 
est and  most  excellent,  for  it  is  the  divine  joy. 

3.  'Tis  that  they  are  to  enter  into  ;  which  notes  both  the 
plenitude  of  their  right,  their  Lord  bids  them  enter ;  and 
the  plenitude  of  this  joy  itself,  they  are  to  enter  into  it ; 
and  the  dominion  it  must  for  ever  have  over  them,  they 
are  to  be  absorpt  of  it,  lose  themselves  in  it,  not  so  much 
to  possess  it,  as  be  possessed  by  it.  And  the  perpetuity 
is  intimated  of  that  possession,  we  are  told  of  their  entrance 
into  it,  nothing  of  their  passing  out  of  it  any  more;  the 
last  thing  we  hear  of  them  is,  that  they  are  gone  into  joy. 

Now  let  us  see  what  brief  useful  reflections  are  to  be 
made  upon  all  this.     And, 

1.  How  blessed  a  thing  is  it  to  be  a  faithful  servant  of 
Christ !  if  any  have  not  yet  learned  to  value  his  service 
for  itself,  let  them  make  their  e.stimate  by  the  end  of  it, 
and  by  what  is  even  at  present  most  certainly  annexed  to 
it.  To  be  accepted  with  him,  to  appear  gracious  in  his 
eyes  !  An  Euge  from  such  a  mouth  !  where  the  word  of 
a  king  is,  there  is  power.  How  joyful  a  sound  do  these 
words  carry  from  the  mouth  of  God  :  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant !  The  Persic  version  (as  it  is  rendered) 
most  significantly  paraphrases  this  passage  :  The  opener  oj 
the  money  received  him  pleasantly,  and  uttered  words  to  him 
grateful  to  his  heart,  saying.  Well  done,  O  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,  <^c.s  What  can  be  more  grateful  and  re- 
viving to  the  heart  of  a  good  man,  than  that  the  glorious 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  should  say  to  him,  Well  done! 
to  have  him  say  to  us,  as  to  Moses,  Thou  hast  found 
grace  in  my  sight ;  (Exod.  xxxiii.  12.)  to  have  gained  this 
testimony,  as  Enoch  did,  (Heb.  xi.  b.)  that  we  have  plea.sed 
God  ;  and  that  our  case  might  truly  admit  of  such  an  an- 
gelical salutation,  (though  upon  a  less  peculiar  account,) 
Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favoured  !  how  great  a  thing  is 
it !  So  great  a  thing,  in  the  apostle's  account,  that  living  or 
dying,  being  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  seen.ed  little 
things  to  him,  in  comparison  of  it :  he  was  willing  rather  to 

g  Dominus  pecuniae  ilium  blonde  excepit,  et  oordi  verba  grata  dedit :  Eusa, 

liKToit ,  0  bone  et  fidelis  lene,  &c. 
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be  absent,  but  is  more  solicitous,  whether  present  or  ab- 
sent, that  he  might  be  accepted  of  him,  2  Cor.  v.  S,  9.  Yea, 
smd  the  more  abject  spirit  of  a  very  Cain  resents  so  deep- 
ly his  not  being  accepted,  that  his  troubled  mind  imprints 
characters  of  sorrow  in  his  face,  shows  itself  in  a  fallen 
countenance,  and  dejected  looks. 

What  ingenuous  mind  but  knows  how  to  value  even  the 
(unprofitable)  kindne.ss  of  a  mean  friend  1  Can  the  love  of 
a  God  seem  little  with  us  1  It  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of 
mere  kindness,  abstracted  from  beneficence,  if  it  be  borne 
me  by  a  judicious,  wise  person  ;  such  a  one  honours  wiiora 
he  loves  ;  we  less  esteem  the  love  of  a  fool.  There  can  be 
no  greater  contempt  of  God,  than  to  make  light  of  being 
accepted  with  him.  But  how  transporting  a  thing  should 
it  be,  besides  the  present  sense  of  such  acceptance,  which 
{'.vith  more  or  less  expressness)  accompanies  diligence  and 
fidelity  in  his  service,  to  have  it  judicially  declared,  with 
solemnity,  and  publicly  said  to  us  before  angels  and  men. 
Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant !  when  so  great  con- 
sequences depend,  and  are  to  ensue  upon  it,  as  that  it 
should  be  further  said.  Come,  be  thou  ruler  over  many 
things,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you,  enter  into 
the  joy  of  your  Lord.  Who  would  think  meanly  of  being 
the  accepted  servant  of  the  most  high  God  1  They  that 
finally  despise  so  privileged  a  state,  will  see  it  with  their 
eyes,  (exemplified  in  others,)  but  shall  never  taste  the 
sweetness  of  it. 

2.  How  easily  accountable  is  it  wh}'^  our  Lord  lets  his 
servants  suffer  hard  things  in  thivS  world  awhile!  He  may 
permit  it  to  be  so,  who  hath  it  in  his  power  to  make  their 
sorrow  be  turned  into  joy.  It  is  not  strange  if  weeping 
endure  with  them  for  a  night,  unto  whom  such  joy  is  com- 
ing in  the  morning;  it  is  unworthy  to  repine  in  this  case. 
'Tis  want  of  foresight  that  makesany  wonder  and  censure. 
Consider  well  those  weighty  words,  (1  Pet.  iv.  12,  13.) 
Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial, 
which  is  to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange  thing  happen- 
ed unto  you;  but  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed, 
ye  may  be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy. 

3.  How  wicked  and  foolish  a  thing  is  it  to  refu.se  this 
service  !  'tis  horridly  unjust  towards  our  most  rightful 
Lord,  and  most  imprudent  for  ourselves.  Do  men  know 
what  they  do  in  this  1  whose  right  they  invade  and  resist  1 
and  what  cruelty  they  use  towards  their  own  souls  7 

4.  How  much  to  be  lamented  is  the  condition  of  the  sin- 
ful world,  who  so  generally  decline  this  service,  and  make 
themselves  slaves,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  w^orst  of  mas- 
ters !  how  do  men  drudge  to  the  devil !  what  slaves  are 
they  to  themselves,  and  their  own  vile  lusts!  As  indeed 
no  man  serves  himself,  but  hath  a  fool  and  a  mad  tyrant 
(as  one  well  says)  for  his  master.  We  do  not  enough  live 
up  to  the  principles  of  our  religion,  while  we  consider  not, 
with  more  compassion,  the  condition  of  infatuated  man- 
kind, in  this  respect. 

5.  What  may  be  expected  by  unfaithful  negligent  ser- 
vants that  hide  their  talent  in  a  napkin  1  The  other's  joys 
serve  to  measure  their  .sorrows.  What  a  killing  word  will 
it  be,  when  instead  of.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, it  shall  be  said,  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant ! 
and  instead  of  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,  they 
must  hear,  and  feel.  Cast  ve  the  unprofitable  servant  into 
outer  darkness,  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,  ver.  30. 

G.  See  what  estimate  we  are  to  make  of  the  nature  of 
God,  especially  of  his  large,  munificent  goodness  (which 
is  his  nature,  God  is  love.)  For  consider  the  various  ema- 
nations and  discoveries  of  it,  which  may  here  be  taken 
notice  of. 

1.  That  he  should  seek  to  have  any  for  servants  (which 
the  text  supposeth  that  he  doth)  in  this  world  of  ours  !  A 
world  of  apostate,  degenerous,  impure,  impotent  creatures, 
disaffected  to  him  and  his  government,  hating  him,  and 
(as  in  themselves  they  are)  hateful  to  him.  He  who  hath 
so  little  need  of  servants  for  any  real  use !  who  can  do  all 
things  with  a  word!  and  if  he  thought  it  fit  to  have  them 
for  state,  and  as  a  thing  becomins:  his  majesty  and  great- 
ness, is  attended  above  by  so  excellent  God-like  creatures  ! 
so  suitable,  and  obsequious  I  so  powerful,  and  agile! 
those  ministers  of  his  that  do  his  pleasure,  hearkening  to 


the  voice  of  his  word.  A  world  of  ministering  spirits,  that 
might  be  used  for  purposes  less  kind  to  us  than  ihey  arc'. 
that  he  should  seek  servants  among  us!  (for  his  having 
them  implies  it;  whoever  served  him  unsought  unto  1)  in- 
vite men  into  his  service,  with  so  importunate  solicitation' 
whom  he  might  despise  for  their  vileness,  and  destroy  for 
their  rebellion,  which  he  can  in  a  moment !  And  that  he 
should  seek  such  to  become  his  servants,  not  wirh  indiffer- 
ency, but withso  great  earnestness!  and  use  afterwards  so 
various  endeavours  to  retain  them  in  his  service  !  When 
they  gradually  decline,  that  he  so  graciously  upholds  them  ; 
when  ready  to  break  faith  with  him,  and  quit  his  service, 
that  by  so  apt  methods  he  confirms  them  ;  when  they  ac- 
tually wander  and  turn  vagabonds,  that  he  should  be  so 
intent  to  reduce  them!  How  admirable  is  all  this  !  View 
the  whole  case  at  once.  They  neglect  his  first  invitations, 
he  repeats  and  inculcates  them;  they  faint,  he  encourages 
and  supports  them ;  they  revolt,  he  follows  to  bring  them 
back  ;  the  cause  of  our  admiration  still  rises  higher  and 
higher.  How  much  is  it,  in  this  last  instance,  above  all 
human  measures!  Most  men  would  disdain  so  to  sue  to 
servants  that  forsake  them,  and  are  loth  to  confess  their 
real  need  and  want  of  them  (were  it  never  so  great.)  The 
Cynic  [Sen.]  scorned  to  look  after  his  servant  that  left 
him,  counting  it  a  disgrace,  when  Manes  thought  he  could 
live  without  Diogenes,  that  Diogenes  should  not  be  able  to 
live  without  Manes.  The  all-suflicient  Deity  stoops  to 
that,  which  indigency  and  wretchedness  think  even  too 
mean  for  them  ! 

2.  Consider  the  frankness  of  his  acceptance,  even  of  the 
least.  For  how  many  omissions,  how  much  laziness  and 
sloth,  how  many  incognitances  and  mistakes,  how  much 
real  disservice  must  he  forgive,  when  he  accepts  them,  and 
savs  (yet") 'tis  well  done!  How  little  is  it  they  do  at  the 
best!  ana  how  unprofitable  to  himl  and  yet  that  little  also 
he  forms  and  even  creates  them  to,  and  continually  suc- 
cours and  assists  them  in  it,  works  in  them  to  will  and 
to  do,  otherwise  nothing  at  all  would  be  done;  and  how 
full,  how  complacential  his  acceptance  is  ! 

3.  Consider  the  largeness  and  bounty  of  his  rewards, 
too  large  for  our  expression  or  conception.  So  that  we 
even  say  most  to  it,  when  (even  lost  in  wonder)  we  only 
admire  and  say  nothing. 

4.  Consider  the  kind  of  the  service  which  he  thus  be- 
speaks, accepts,  and  rewards.  The  best  and  most  accept- 
able service,  any  are  capable  of  doing  him,  is,  when  they 
accept  him,  take  and  choose  him  to  be  their  portion,  and 
blessedness.  Trust,  love,  and  delight  in  him  as  such,  live 
upon  his  fulness,  and  (according  to  their  several  stations) 
persuade  as  many  as  the}'  can  to  do  so  too.  They  that,  in 
the  most  peculiar  sense,  are  his  ministers  or  servants,  as 
they  are  more  earnestly  intent  upon  this,  and  win  more 
souls,  are  the  more  amply  and  gloriously  rewarded.  They 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  shine  as  stars.  And  for 
all  the  rest  of  his  servants,  wherein  do  they  serve  him  most, 
but  when  by  their  converse,  and  exam'ple,  thej'  iudtice 
others  to  entertaingood  thoughts  of  God,  and  religion,  and 
thereupon  to  make  the  same  choice  which  they  have 
made,  and  become  seriously  religious;  which  is  most  cer- 
tainly coimected  with  their  bemg  happy,  and  indeed,  in 
greatest  part  their  very  happiness  itselfi  And  when  they 
relieve,  support,  encourage,  and  help  on  those  that  are  in 
the  way,  or  whom  they  are  endeavouring  to  bring  into  the 
way,  of  final  blessedness  !  We  as  much  need  our  servants, 
as  they  can  us  ;  they  are  our  living,  reasonable,  but  most 
necessary  instruments.  The  whole  universe  of  created 
beings  subsists  bv  mutual  dependencies,  the  uncreated  Be- 
ins:  without  anv;  creatures  are  made  to  need  one  another. 
Infinite  self-fulness,  not  capable  of  receiving  additions,  is 
most  highly  gratified  by  our  cheerful  reception  of  its  com- 
munications. 

Let  us  learn  now  to  conceive  of  God  answerably  to  all 
this.  We  do  him  not  right,  that  we  consider  not  his  ad- 
mirable goodness,  in  so  plain  instances  of  it,  with  more 
frequent  seriousness,  and  intention  of  mind  and  spirit,  and 
show  ourselves  stupid,  unapprehensive  creatures.  Have 
we  a  thinkin?^  faculiv  about  us?  a  power  to  use  thoughts'] 
and  can  we  use  it  upon  any  thing  more  evident,  more  con- 
siderable, or  that  more  concern.'^  us  ]  or  do  we  never  U5e 
it  le  s  pertinently  1 
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7.  How  unreasonable  is  it,  either  to  quit  the  service  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  or  to  serve  him  dejectedly !  Cluit  it ! 
Who  hath  more  right  in  us  1  or  where  will  we  mend  our- 
selves 1  O  the  treacherous  folly  of  apostacy  !  and  how  se- 
verely is  it  wont  to  be  animadverted  on!  2  Chron.  xii.  1. 
'Tis  said  Rehoboam  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
Israel  with  him;  and  what  followed'!  Shishak,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  comes  against  them  with  a  great  power,  and  God 
sends  them  this  message,  by  Shemaiah  the  prophet;  that 
because  they  had  forsaken  him,  (ver.  5.)  therefore  he  also 
had  left  them  in  the  hands  of  Shishak.  And  afterwards, 
that  though,  upon  their  humbling  themselves,  he  would 
not  quite  destroy  them,  but  grant  them  some  deliverance; 
yet  he  adds.  Nevertheless  ye  shall  be  his  (i.  e.  Shishak's) 
servants,  that  ye  may  know  my  service,  and  the  service  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  countries,  ver.  8.  Since  they  would 
abandon  God,  and  the  true  religion,  he  would,  by  a  very 
sensible  instruction  and  costly  experience,  teach  them  to 
distinguish,  and  understand  the  difference,  and  make  them 
know  when  they  had  a  good  master.  And  if  we  serve 
him  despondingiy  and  with  dejected  spirits,  how  causeless 
a  reproach  do  we  cast  upon  him,  and  his  service  !  'tis  a 
greater  iniquity  than  is  commonly  considered,  implies  dis- 
like of  his  work,  and  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  family, 
impatiency  of  the  restraints  of  it,  distrust  of  his  power  to 
protect  or  bounty  to  reward  us ;  and  we  may  expect  it  to 
be  resented  accordingly.  So  we  sometimes  find  it  hath 
been,  Deut.  xxviii.  47,  48.  Because  thou  servedst  not  the 
Lord  thy  God,  with  joyfulness  and  with  gladness  of  heart, 
for  the  abundance  of  all  things  ;  therefore  shall  thou  serve 
thine  enemies,  which  the  Lord  .shall  send  against  thee,  in 
hunger,  and  in  thirst,  and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want  of  all 
things,  and  he  shall  put  a  yoke  of  iron  upon  thy  neck,  un- 
til he  have  destroyed  thee. 

8.  How  are  we  concerned  to  follow  the  example,  and 
expect  the  acceptance  and  reward,  of  any  such  faithful  ser- 
vant of  Christ !  And  that  we  may  imitate  such  a  good  and 
faithful  servant,  let  me  briefly  set  the  example  of  such  a 
one  before  you,  in  this  excellent  person  lately  taken  from 
among  us  ;  which,  were  it  possible  to  represent  entirely, 
were  one  of  the  fairest  copies  to  write  after,  that  this,  or 
perhaps  many  former  ages  could  afford  us.  That  indeed, 
\vhich  it  is  fit  should  first  be  noted  of  him,  is  least  of  all 
imitable;  I  mean  his  natural  temper,  (with  its  more  imme- 
diate dependencies,)  which  no  man  can  have  the  privilege 
to  choose.  His  indeed  was  one  of  the  happiest  that  I  ever 
knew,  and  did  so  set  off  all  that  was  superadded  and  in- 
serted into  it,  by  human  culture  or  divine  grace,  as  an  ad- 
vantageous setting  doth  the  lustre  of  a  diamond.  He  had 
all  the  advantages  of  education  from  his  childhood,  which 
the  pious  care  of  an  affectionate,  prudent,  learned  father 
could  give  him,  that  were  proper  and  preparatory  to  the 
function  he  was  intended  for;  viz.  that  of  the  sacred  mi- 
nistry. An  office  whereof  his  excellent  father  (the  eminent, 
holy,  heavenly,  reverend,  ancient,  Mr,  Fairclough,  of  Suf- 
folk, whose  name  in  that  country  hath  still  a  grateful  sa- 
vour with  all  good  men,  of  whatsoever  persuasion)  showed 
his  high  esteem  and  love,  not  onlv  by  the  most  diligent  dis- 
charge of  it  himself,  but  by  dedicating  all  his  sons"(which 
were  four  in  number)  to  it ;  and  giving  his  two  daughters 
in  marriage  to  such  also.  So  that  he\vas  the  father  of  a 
sacred  tribe,  an  offspring  and  race  of  ministers,  or  that 
(even  naturally)  united  with  such.  This  was  the  eldest  of 
his  children,  and  of  whose  education  the  first  care  was  to 
be  taken.  Scarce  any  mind  could  be  more  receptive  of  the 
proper  impressions,  from  an  ingenuous  institution.  About 
twelve  years  he  continued  a  student  (whereof  divers,  a  fel- 
]ow)and  great  ornament  of  Emanuel-College,  in  Cambridge, 
as  he  was  also  much  adorned  by  it.  He  went  from  it  fur- 
nished with  such  a  stock  of  rational,  substantial,  as  well  as 
polite  literature,  that  showed  him  to  have  been  no  loiterer 
there.  He  was  a  man  of  a  clear,  distinct  understanding, 
of  a  very  quick,  discerning,  and  penetrating  judgment,  that 
would  on  a  .sudden  (as  I  have  sometimes  observed  in  dis- 
course with  him)  strike  through  knotty  difficulties,  into  the 
inward  centre  of  truth,  with  such  a  felicity  that  things 
.seemed  to  offer  themselves  to  him,  which  are  wont  to  cost 
others  a  troublesome  search.  Nor  were  his  notions  merely 
book-learned,  borrowed  from  systems,  and  taken  on  trust, 
but  formed  by  a  due  (hat  more  speedy)   comparing  of 


,  things;  as  if  truth  were  more  akin  and  connatural  to  him 
than  to  most  others,  sooner  digested,  made  his  own,  and 
inwrought  into  the  temper  and  habitof  his  mind.  Which 
afterwards,  he  liked  not  to  muddy  and  discompose  by  busy 
agitations  with  others,  about  that  truth  which  he  found 
himself  in  a  pleasant  secure  possession  of;  nor  to  contend 
concerning  that  which  he  had  not  found  it  necessary  to 
contend  for.  He  declined  controversy,  not  from  inability, 
but  dislike;  for  as  he  less  needed  it  for  a  further  good  end, 
.so  he  was  most  remote  from  loving  it  for  itself;  he  was 
satisfied  to  have  attained  his  end,  and  was  better  pleased 
to  know,  than  to  seem  to  others  that  he  knew.  He  was  of 
curious  sublime  fancy,  and  a  lofty  style  both  in  speaking 
and  writing  even  in  his  most  familiar  letters  ;  though  he 
industriously  depressed  it,  in  his  popular  sermons,  and 
other  negociations  with  those  of  meaner  capacity. 

But  his  moral  and  holy  excellencies  were  his  chief  lus- 
tre, being  in  themselves  of  a  more  excellent  kind,  and  shi- 
ning in  him  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  The  bent  of  his  soul 
was  towards  God.  I  never  knew  any  man  under  the  more 
constant  governing  power  of  religion,  which  made  it  be  his 
business  both  to  exercise  and  diffuse  it  to  his  uttermost. 
He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  God  and  men,  and  being  of  a 
lively  active  spirit,  that  love  was  his  facile,  potent  mover 
to  the  doing  even  of  all  the  good  that  could  be  thought  (in 
an  ordinary  way)  possible  to  him,  and  more  than  was  pos- 
sible to  most  other  men.  To  give  a  true  succinct  account 
of  the  complexion  of  his  soul,  he  was  even  made  up  of  life 
and  love.  Such  was  the  clearness  and  sincerity  of  his  spi- 
rit, his  constant  uprightness  and  integrity,  so  little  dark- 
ened by  an  evil  conscience,  (and  indeed,  little  overclouded 
with  melancholy  fumes,)  that  he  seemed  to  live  in  the  con- 
stant sense  of  God's  favour  and  acceptance,  and  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  serve  him  with  his  might  ;  whence  his 
spirit  was  formed  to  an  habitual  cheerfulnes-s,  and  seemed 
to  feel  within  itself  a  continual  calm.  So  undisturbed  a 
serenity  hath,  to  my  observation,  rarely  been  discernible  in 
any  man  ;  nor  was  his  a  dull,  sluggish  peace,  but  vital  and 
joyous;  seldom  hath  that  been  more  exemplified  in  any 
man,  (Rom.  viii.  6.)  To  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and 
peace.  Seldom  have  any  lived  more  under  the  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom,  which  .stands  in  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  Rom.  xiv.  17.  His  reverence 
of  the  Divine  Majesty  was  most  profound,  his  thoughts  of 
God  high  and  great,  that  seemed  totally  to  have  composed 
him  to  adoration,  and  even  made  him  live  a  worshipping 
life  :  he  was  not  wont  to  speak  to  God,  or  of  him,  at  a  vul- 
gar rate,  he  was  most  absolutely  resigned  and  given  up  to 
him  ;  devotedness  to  his  interest,  acquiescence  in  his  wis- 
dom and  will,  were  not  mere  precepts  with  him,  but  habits. 
No  man  could  be  more  deeply  concerned  about  the  affairs 
of  religion,  and  God's  interest  in  the  world  ;  yet  his  soli- 
citude was  tempered  with  that  steadfast  trust,  that  it  might 
be  seen  the  acknowledged  verities  of  God's  governing  the 
world,  superintending  and  ordering  all  human  affairs,  by 
wise  and  steady  counsel,  and  almighty  power,  which  in 
most  others  are  but  faint  notions,  were  with  him  turned 
into  living  sense,  and  vital  principles,  which  governed  his 
soul !  Whereupon  his  great  reverence  of  the  majei^ty  of 
God,  falling  into  a  conjunction  with  an  assured  trust,  and 
sense  of  his  love  and  goodness,  made  that  rare  and  happy 
temperament  with  him,  which  I  cannot  better  express  than 
by  a  pleasant  seriousness.  What  friend  of  his  did  ever, 
at  the  first  congress,  see  his  face  but  with  a  grave  smile  1 
When  imexpectedly  and  bysurprise  he  came  in  among  his 
familiar  friends,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  blest  the  room,  as 
if  a  new  soul,  or  some  good  genius,  were  come  among 
them. 

I  need  not  tell  them  that  survive,  who  were  nearest  to 
him,  how  pleasant  a  relative  he  was,  nor  doth  any  man 
need  to  tell  me  how  pleasant  a  friend  !  No  man  ever  more 
understood,  than  he,  the  ingenuities  and  delights  of  friend- 
ship, especially  the  high  pleasure  of  gratifying  and  obliging 
another;  the  relishes  whereof  were  so  delicious  to  him, 
that  no  festival  could  be  so  grateful  to  any  man  as  the  op- 
portunity was  to  him  of  making  another  taste  and  feel  his 
kindness.  Nor  did  I  ever  observe  any  thing  so  like  a  fre- 
quent fault  in  him,  as  an  aptness  to  overvalue  his  friend. 
He  was  a  man  of  most  punctual  scrupuloiis  fidelity,  his 
word  was  ever  with  him  so  strictly  sacred,  that,  in  the 
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smallest  matters,  his  appointments,  though  numerous,  were 
through  his  great  prudence  so  sure,  that  one  might,  wiiLout 
the  intervenience  of  extraordinary  providence,  as  certainly 
expect  them,  as  the  returns  of  day  and  nighl.  So  that  they 
that  knew  him,  though  most  delighted  with  his  society, 
were  never  wont  to  urge  for  his  stay  with  them,  beyond 
his  prefixed  time,  (which  he  commonly  mentioned  at  his 
first  entrance,)  knowing  it  would  be  in  vain. 

He  was  of  a  large  and  great  soul,  comprehensive  of  the 
interests  of  God,  the  world,  the  church,  his  country,  his 
friends,  and  (with  a  peculiar  concernedness)  of  the  souls 
of  men,  ready  to  his  uttermost  to  serve  them  all :  made  up 
of  compassion  towards  the  distressed,  of  delight  in  the 
good,  and  of  general  benignity  towards  all  men.  He  had 
a  soul,  a  life,  a  name,  darkened  with  no  cloud  but  that  of 
his  own  great  humility,  which  clouded  him  only  to  himself, 
but  beautified  and  brightened  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  others : 
an  humility  that  allowed  no  place  with  him  to  any  aspiring 
design,  or  high  thought,  that  could  ever  be  perceived  by 
word,  look,  or  gesture;  except  the  high  thoughts  and  de- 
signs which  neither  ought  to  be  excluded,  nor  repressed. 
His  greatest  ambition  was  to  do  good,  and  partake  it  in  the 
highest  and  the  best  kind  of  it ;  to  make  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches he  could  to  the  pattern  and  fountain  of  all  good- 
ness. And  now  looking  upon  so  qualified  a  person,  as 
engaged  by  office  in  a  peculiar  sort  of  service  to  Christ, 
to  gather  and  draw  in  souls  to  him,  and  prepare  them  for  a 
blessed  eternity ;  how  great  things  may  we  expect !  What 
do  we  not  find  1  Mells  in  Somersetshire  was  his  first  and 
only  (public)  station.  Thither  he  was  brought,  by  so  pe- 
culiar a  conduct  and  direction  of  Providence,  as  seemed  to 
carry  with  it  some  signification  what  great  use  he  was 
afterv.'ards  to  be  of,  in  that  place.  The  very  reverend  Dr. 
Whichcot,  being  also  at  that  time  fellow  of  the  same 
college  in  Cambridge,  and  presented  to  a  living  in  that 
country,  that  was  in  the  disposition  of  that  college;  ob- 
tained of  him  to  accompany  him  in  a  journey  to  visit,  and 
make  some  trial  of  the  people,  he  had  been  designed  to 
take  the  charge  of.  Where  that  so  accomplished  person 
expressed  a  resolution  fit  to  be  exemplar)'  to  others,  of 
profoundest  learning,  (and  which  was  strictly  afterwards 
followed  by  this  his  chosen  companion,)  preaching  his  first 
sermon  (as  himself  was  pleased  to  tell  me)  upon  those 
words,  I  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you,  but 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  After  some  time  spent 
together  here,  the  Doctor's  afl^airs  recalling  him  for  the 
present  to  Cambridge ;  he  prevailed  with  our  worthy  friend 
to  stay  behind,  and  supply  his  absence  among  his  people. 

What  follows,  I  was  informed  of  by  another  hand,  but 
one  so  nearly  related  to  this  our  deceased  friend,  and 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  more  desirable  occurrences  of 
his  life,  as  not  to  leave  me  in  doubt  concerning  so  moment- 
ous a  thing,  as  how  he  came  to  be  settled  in  a  country  so 
remote  from  his  own,  and  where  he  was  so  mere  a  stranger. 
And  it  fell  out  thus.  During  his  abode  upon  this  occasion, 
in  those  parts,  a  noted  gentleman,  the  patron  of  the  rectory 
of  Mells,  being  at  that  time  high  sheriff  of  the  county, 
sent  to  Mr.  Fairclough,  (of  whose  M-orth,  fame  had  not  let 
him  long  be  ignorant,)  desiring  him  to  preach  the  assize 
sermon;  some  circumstances  having  also  brought  the 
matter  within  so  narrow  a  compa'^s,  that  the  straits  of  time 
made  it  necessary  to  press  the  request  with  more  impor- 
tunity than  could  admit  of  a  denial.  That  performance 
was  so  highly  acceptable,  and  so  newly  over,  when  the 
patron  was  surprised  by  the  tidings  of  the  former  rector  of 
Mell's  death;  that  he  immediately  told  our  worthy  friend, 
he  could  not  otherwise  so  fitly  gratif}'  him  for  his  sermon, 
as  by  conferring  upon  him  such  a  living,  which,  if  he 
pleased  to  accept  it,  was  his. 

The  opportunity  of  stated  service,  in  a  calling  to -which 
he  had  most  seriously  devoted  himself,  more  than  the 
emolument, (as  did  afterwardg^sufficienlly  appear,)  soon  de- 
termined his  thoughts,  and  fixed  him  in  this  station.  There 
he  shone  many  years  a  bright  and  a  lively  light,  a  burning 
as  well  as  a  shining  one ;  it  was  soon  observed  what  a  star 
was  risen  in  that  horizon,  and  a  confluence  was  quickly 
gathered  of  such  as  rejoiced  in  the  light  of  it,  which  made 
an  obscure  country  village  soon  became  a  most  noted  place ; 
from  sundry  miles  about,  thither  was  the  great  resort,  so 
that  I  have  wondered  to  see  so  thronged  an  eudifon'  as  I 


have  sometimes  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  in  such  a 
place,  that  did  usually  attend  his  most  fruitful  ministry. 
And  O  how  hath  that  congregation  been  wont  to  melt 
under  his  holy  fervours !  His  prayers,  sermons,  and  other 
ministerial  performances, had  tliatst  range  pungency, quick- 
ness, and  authority  with  them,  at  some  times;  that  softness, 
gentleness,  sweetness,  alluringness,  at  others;  that  onn 
would  think  it  scarce  possible  to  resist  the  spirit  and  p>wer 
wherewith  he  spake.  And  the  eflfect  did  in  a  blessed 
measure  correspond ;  they  became  a  much  enlighien'-d, 
knowing,  judicious,  convinced,  reformed,  even  somewhat 
generally,  and  in  good  part  a  seriously,  religious  people. 
His  labours  here  were  almost  incredible.  Beside  his  usual 
exercises  on  the  Lord's  day,  of  praying,  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, preaching,catechising,administeringthe.«-acrament.s, 
(as  the  occasions  or  stated  seasons  occurred,)  he  usually 
five  days  in  the  week,  betimes  in  the  morning,  appeared  in 
public,  prayed,  and  preached  an  expository  lecture  upon 
some  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  course,  to  such  as 
could  then  assemble,  which  so  many  did,  that  he  alway.s 
had  a  considerable  congregation  ;  nor  did  he  ever  produce 
in  public  any  thing,  which  did  not  smell  of  the  lamp. 
And  I  know  "that  the  most  eminent  for  quality  and  judg- 
ment, among  his  hearers,  valued  those  his  morning  exer- 
cises for  elaborateness,  accuracy,  instructiveness,  equally 
with  his  Lord's-days  .sermons.  Yet  also  he  found  time, 
not  only  to  visit  the  sick,  (which  opportunities  he  caught 
at  with  great  eagerness.)  but  also,  in  a  continual  course,  all 
the  families  within  his  charse  ;  and  personally  and  seve- 
rally to  converse  with  every  one  that  was  capable,  labouring 
to  understand  the  present  state  of  their  souls,  and  applying 
himself  to  them  in  instructions,  reproofs,  admonitions,  ex- 
hortations, and  encouragements,  suitably  thereto:  and  he 
went  through  all  with  the  greatest  facility  and  pleasure 
imaginable  ■,  his  whole  heart  was  in  his  work.  Every  day, 
for  many  vears  together,  he  used  to  be  up  b\'  three  in  the 
morning,  or  sooner,  and  to  be  with  God  (which  was  his 
dear  delight)  when  others  slept.  Few  men  had  ever  less 
hinderance  from  the  body,  or  more  dominion  over  it ;  abet- 
ter habited  mind  and  body  have  rarely  dwell  together.  No 
controversies  arose  among  his  neighbours,  within  his  no- 
tice, which  he  made  it  not  his  business  to  get  presently  com- 
posed ;  and  his  help  and  advice  was  wont  to  be  sought  by 
persons  of  eminent  rank,  and  in  matters  of  ven*'  great  ditfi- 
culty,  and  importance,  for  that  purpose.  His  own  love  of 
peace  always  inclining  him,  and  his  great  prudence  well 
enabling  him,  to  be  exceedingly  useful,  in  an}'  such  case. 
Nor  were  his  labours  confined  within  that  narrower  verge, 
his  name  and  worth  were  too  well  known  abroad,  to  let 
him  be  engrossed  by  one  sinsrle  parish  ;  in  how  many  places 
did  he  scatter  light,  and  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  God, 
wher-esoever,  within  his  reach,  the  opportunity  of  a  lecture, 
occasional  or  fixed,  did  invite! 

The  state  of  things,  in  those  days,  making  it  necessary 
(and  not  hindering)  that  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  pre- 
servation of  common  order,  must  be  bj-  the  spontaneous 
associating  of  the  pastors  of  many  congregations :  how  did 
he  inspirit  those  assemblies !  The  deference  that  was  given 
to  him,  even  by  very  reverend  persons  of  i^reat  value,  and 
much  exceeding  him  in  years,  with  the  eflectual  influence 
he  had  upon  all  their  affairs,  (manifestly  aiming  at  nothing 
but  the  promoting  of  religion,  and  the  common  good.)  were 
only  arguments  of  the  commanding  power  of  true  worth. 
And  the  good  effects  upon  the  people,  showed  how  much 
could  be  done  by  a  naked,  undisguised  recommendatioa 
of  oneself  to  men's  consciences,  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Nor  would  his  brethren,  of  greatest  value,  (and  divers  there 
were,  in  those  parts,  of  very  great.)  think  it  any  detraction 
from  themselves  to  acknowledge  much  more  to  the  wise, 
modest,  humble  activity  of  his  spirit,  in  their  common 
concernments,  than  I  shall  be  willing  to  arrogate  to  him. 
He  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  public  blessmg  in  that 
country,  while  he  kept  his  public  station  in  it;  and  when 
the  tinie  approached  of  his  quitting  it,  he  eminently  showed 
his  constant,  great  moderation  in  reference  to  the  contro- 
verted things,  that  occasioned  his  doing  so,  in  all  his 
reasonings  with  his  brethren  about  them.  And  it  further 
appeared,  in  the  earnest  bent  of  his  endeavours  to  form  the 
minds  of  his  people,  as  much  as  was  possible,  unto  future 
union,   under    the    conduct    of    whoso    shouM    sncrjeed 
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him,  in  the  serious  care  of  their  souls;  and  to  a  meek, 
unrepining  submission  to  that  present  separation,  which 
was  now  to  be  made  between  him  and  them;  whereof  the 
extant  abridgment  of  sundry  his  later  sermons  to  them 
are  an  abundant  testimony;  though  such  a  repression  of 
their  sorrows  it  was  not  possible  to  them  to  receive,  other- 
wise than  as  dutiful  children  are  wont  to  do  the  exhorta- 
tions of  an  affectionate,  dying  father,  not  to  mourn  for  his 
death.  In  the  substantial  things  of  religion,  no  man  was 
more  fervently  zealous;  about  the  circumstantials,  none 
laore  cool  and  temperate. 

Bat  he  could  in  nothing  prevaricate  with  his  (once  set- 
I  led)  judgment,  or  depart  in  his  practice  one  ace  from  it ; 
1  et  such  was  the  candour  and  softness  of  his  spirit,  that  no- 
i  tiing  could  be  more  remote  from  him,  than  to  pass  any 
i  .arsh  censures  upon  those  that  received  that  satisfaction  in 
I  he  scrupled  points,  which  he  could  not;  but  he  continued 
a  most  entire  undiminished  friendship  with  many  of  them 
'^and  several  of  eminent  note,  by  whom  also  it  was  equally 
'herished,  on  their  parts)  even  to  the  last.  His  great  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  and  remoteness  from  making  the  sacred 
office  subservient  to  secular  interest,  a  design  of  enriching 
Jiiraself  by  it,  or  more  than  to  subsist,  too  soon  appeared  in 
the  mean  condition  to  which  he  was  brought,  by  that  de- 
privation. For  though  the  annual  profits  of  his  living  were 
very  considerable,  yet  his  free  (but  well  regulated)  hospi- 
tality, and  large  diflusive  charity,  (wherein  his  excellent 
consort,  one  of  the  most  pious,  prudent,  well  accomplished 
matrons  I  ever  knew,  most  readily  concurred  with  him,) 
kept  them  from  being  superfluous,  or  flowing  into  coffers. 
He  had  laid  no  treasure,  but  in  heaven ;  and  was  the  son 
of  a  no  way  unlike  father,  from  whom  the  expectancy  of  a 
patrimonial  estate  could  not  be  great;  and  whom  (to  his 
no  small  joy  while  he  continued)  he  survived  but  a  little. 
So  that  for  some  years  (as  I  have  heard  him  say)  he  did 
owe  much  of  his  subsistence  to  the  bounty  of  some  worthy 
citizens  of  London,  whose  temper  it  is  to  take  more  plea- 
sure in  doing  such  good,  than  in  having  it  told  the  world 
vho  they  were.  His  usefulness  was  such,  since  his  de- 
f  rivatioii,  (not  in  serving  a  party,  a  thing  too  mean  and  little 
t  '  be  ever  thought  of  by  him,  without  disdain;  but,)  in 
I  ressing  the  great,  and  agreed  things,  that  belong  to  serious, 
1  ving  religion ;  that  it  even  melts  my  soul  to  think  of  the 
<  verwhelming  sorrows  wherewith  the  tidings  of  his  death 
1  lust  have  been  received,  by  multitudes  in  the  west,  that 
\  'ere  often  wont  with  greatest  deliglit  and  fruit  to  enjoy  his 
Most  lively,  edifying  labours. 

His  decease  confirms  it  to  us,  once  more,  that  nothing, 
I  elonging  to  this  world  of  ours,  is  too  good  to  die.  Bui  it 
IS  a  great  argument  of  God's  kind  propensions  towards  if, 
and  speaks  much  of  his  good-will  to  men,  that  now  and 
then  such  heavenly  creatures  are  permitted  to  inhabit  it,  and 
such  specimina  and  efforts  of  the  divine  life  to  appear,  and 
be  put  forth  in  it.  It  shows  God  hath  not  forsaken  the 
earth,  and  that  his  tabernacle  is  with  men,  when  any  such 
are  to  be  found  here. 

h  Cbryaost.  Panegyr.  i  Phaogonius. 


It  ought  to  be  reckoned  very  monitory,  and  a  great  re- 
buke, when  such  are  (earlier  than  according  to  natural 
course)  taken  away.  It  should  make  us  love  heaven  so 
much  the  better,  that  such  as  he  are  gathered  thither;  not 
that  it  needs  any  thing  to  better  it  in  itself,  but  that  we  can 
now  better  relish  the  thoughts  that  arise  out  of  our  own 
present  knowledge;  and  having  seen  true  goodness  ex- 
emplified, may  thence  more  easily  take  our  advantage  to 
apprehend  what  that  state  is,  wherein  there  will  be  so  vast 
a  collection  of  excellent  creatures,  so  perfectly  good,  by 
most  liberal  eternal  participations  from  the  first  and  un- 
created good.  How  taking  is  this  notion  of  heaven  I  I 
especially  pronounce  this  holy  man  blessed,  saith  a  great 
man  in  then  ancient  church,  speaking  of  an  excellent  person 
deceased,!  for  that  he  haih  passed  from  one  order  to  another, 
(iierard^aTo,)  and  leaving  our  city,  hath  ascended  to  another 
city,  even  that  of  God  himself;  and  leaving  this  church  of 
ours,  is  gone  into  the  church  of  the  first-born  who  are 
written  in  heaven;  and  hath  left  our  solemn  conventions 
for  that  of  myriads  of  angels ;  referring  to  that  of  the  apostle, 
Heb.  xii.  and  magnifying  (that  vavfiyvpti)  that  glorious  con- 
vention, not  for  the  multitude  of  the  powers  above  only, 
but  for  the  confluence  of  the  good,  with  a  perfect  vacancy 
of  envy,  and  an  abounding  perpetual  joy  and  satisfaction  of 
mind — love,  peace,  goodness,  &c.  and  every  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  in  most  plenteous  fulness,  (to  this  purpose  he  speaks,) 
and  what  an  amiable  heaven  is  this! 

Yea,  and  it  may  incline  us  to  have  somewhat  the  kinder 
thoughts  of  this  our  meaner  native  element,  and  less  to 
regret  that  our  earthly  part  should  dissolve  and  incorporate 
with  it,  to  think  what  rich  treasure,  what  shrines  of  a  lately 
inhabiting  deity,  (now  become  sacred  dust,)  it  hath  from 
time  to  time  received,  and  transmuted  into  itself  How 
voluminously  have  some  written  of  Roma  Siibtcrraneah  of 
the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  other  excellent  persons,  (as  many 
of  them  were,)  collected  in  one  little  spot  of  this  earih! 
And  if  there  were  as  particular  an  account  of  the  more  le- 
fined  part  of  the  subterraneous  London,  much  more  of  all 
places  where  just  and  holy  men  have  dropped,  and  deposed 
their  earthly  tabernacles ;  how  would  our  earth  appear  en- 
nobled (and  even  hallowed)  by  such  continual  accessions 
to  it,  in  all  times  and  ages'?  What  a  glorious  host  will 
arise  and  spring  up,  even  out  of  one  London  !  Is  not  the 
grave  now  a  less  gloomy  thing  ?  Who  would  grudge  to  lie 
obscurely  awhile,  among  them  with  whom  we  expect  to 
rise,  and  ascend  so  gloriously  1  It  should  make  us  diligent 
in  the  remaining  time  of  our  abode  here;  what  should  not 
the  expectation  of  such  a  welcome  carry  us  through  1  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  &c.  How  studious  should 
we  be,  so  to  acquit  ourselves,  as  he  hath  donel  Blessed 
is  that  servant  whom  the  Lord,  when  he  comes,  shall  find 
so  doing.  Let  us  then  be  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  knowing  our  labour 
shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 


k  .lo.  Peveranu3,  P.  Ariiighua,  &<!. 


A  SERMON 

ON  THE  MUCH  LAMENTED  DEATH  OF  THAT  REVEREND  AND  WORTHY  SERVANT  OF  CHRIST, 

MR.    RICHARD    ADAMS,    M.  A. 

SOMETIME    FELLOW   OF   BRAZEN-NOSE   COLLEGE    IN    OXFORD,    AFTERWARDS    MINISTER    OP   SAINT   MILDRED,    BREAD- 
STREET,    LONDON,  MORE  LATELY  PASTOR  OF  A  CONGREGATION  IN  SOUTHWARK, 

WHO  DECEASED  FEBRUARY  7th,  1697-8. 


TO  MRS.  ANNA  ADAMS,  WIDOW,  AND  COLONEL  JOHN  ADAMS,  BROTHER,  TO  THE 

DECEASED  MR.  RICHARD  ADAMS. 

Mv  HoNODRED  Friends, 

Death  is  too  common  a  theme,  and  too  obvious  to  our  sense,  to  be  thought  strange,  any  more  than  that  we  live.  But 
that  the  course  of  our  life,  as  to  the  rise,  progress,  and  period  of  it,  is  at  the  dispose  of  one  common  Lord  of  all,  be- 
cause it  belongs  to  a  sphere  above  sense,  is  little  considered  by  the  most.  To  you,  I  doubt  not,  it's  far  from  being  a 
new  or  unfamiliar  thought.  And  thereupon,  that  the  precious  life  you  have  lately  seen  finished,  was  measured  by 
him  who  could  not  therein  be  unkind  to  him  who  is  gone  ;  or  to  you  who  stay  behind. 

We  do,  indeed,  tempt  ourselves,  if  we  expect  from  his  kindness  unreasonable  things.  As  that  he  should,  to  gratify 
us,  alter  the  course  of  nature,  or  recall  the  universal  commission  of  death,  or  only  let  it  stand  in  force  with  an  excep- 
tion, as  to  ourselves,  our  relatives,  and  friends,  or  that  he  should  tear  his  own  most  inviolable  constitutions ;  by  which 
the  present  state  is  to  be  but  transitory,  and  the  future  the  only  fixed  state  ;  which  were  to  subvert  the  whole  frame  of 
religion,  to  nullify  the  design  of  redemption,  to  take  down  his  tribunal,  to  abolish  and  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  a 
judgment  to  come,  and  finally  to  make  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  to  terminate  in  a  dunghill.  While  no  such  wish 
hath  place  with  you,  your  reconciliation  is  easy  to  the  providence  that  hath  for  the  present  bereaved  you  of  so  delec- 
table a  relation.  And  the  love  of  God,  which,  prevailing  in  you,  will  prompt  you  to  compliance  with  his  will,  must 
be  the  evidence  of  your  title  to  the  best  blessings  of  both  worlds.  For  both  the  things  in  the  other  state,  the  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  &c.  And  the  concurrent  operation  of  all  things  for  good  in  this  present  state,  do  all  belong 
to  persons  of  the  same  character,  the  lovers  of  God,  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  Rom.  viii.  28.  Which  that  you  may  constantly  and 
fully  experience  to  the  end,  and  in  the  end,  is  the  serious  prayer,  for  you,  of. 

Your  very  respectful 

and  afiectionate  servant  in  Christ, 

JOHN  HOWE. 


PHILIPPIANS  L  23. 

HAVING  A  DESIRE  TO  DEPART,  AND  TO  BE  WITH  CHRIST  ;  WHICH  IS  PAR  BETTER. 


Ip  you  should  have  no  other  subject  for  your  present 
consideration,  than  only,  that  one  in  your  neighbourhood 
is  lately  dead  ;  even  that  itself  would  deserve  your  ver}' 
serious  thoughts.  The  translation  of  human  souls  from 
world  to  world,  and  out  of  this  present  into  their  eternal 
state,  is  no  light  matter ;  and  does  claim  and  challenge 
more  serious  thoughts,  than  it  is  commonly  wont  to  find 
and  meet  with.  Nor  does  the  commonness  of  such  an 
occasion  at  all  excuse  the  slightness  of  men's  thoughts 
upon  it ;  but  rather  aggravate  it  unspeakably  more.  That 
which  we  find  to  be  so  common  and  universal  a  case,  we 
may  be  sure  will  shortly  be  our  own  :  and  as  it  is  now 
matter  of  discourse  with  us,  that  such  a  one  is  dead,  we 
shall,  ere  it  be  long,  according  as  we  have  been  more  or 
less  regarded  in  the  world,  be  a  like  subject  of  discourse 
to  others.  But  it  is  a  greater  thing,  when  it  can  be  said, 
a  good  man  is  gone;  there  is  a  more  special  remark  to  be 
put  upon  the  decease  of  such  a  one,  Mark  the  perfect 
man,  and  behold  the  upright,  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace, 
P*al.  xxxvii.  37.     There  is  that  agreement  between  his 


way  and  his  end,  they  are  so  much  of  a  piece,  and  do  so 
exactly  correspond  ;  a  course  transacted  in  a  constant  se- 
renity and  peace,  meeting  at  length  with  peace  as  the  end 
of  it;  an  even  course,  still,  uniform,  seli-agreeable,  ever 
equal  to  and  like  itself,  ending  at  last  in  peace  :  Mark 
this  !  how  he  goes  off,  mark  such  a  life  so  ending  !  But  it 
yet  challenges  more  intense  consideration,  when  such  a 
one  is  taken  away  from  amongst  us,  and  the  progress  and 
period  of  his  course  come  to  be  viewed  together,  whose 
life  was  a  continued  series  of  labours  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard, from  the  earlier  to  the  later  hours  of  his  day  ;  when 
such  a  one  has  finished  his  course,  and  fought  out  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  and  is  entered  into  his  rest;  by  the  vouch- 
safement  of  his  indulgent  Lord  and  Master  is  made  to  rest 
from  his  labours,  and  receive  the  reward  of  them,  the  re- 
ward of  grace,  with  a  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ! 

And  sure  it  cannot  be  ungrateful  to  you,  to  be  desired 
here  to  stay  a  little,  to  make  a  stand,  and  pause,  and  enter- 
tain yourselves  awhile  with  the  consideration  of  siich  a 
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theme  and  subject  as  this.  Especially  it  cannot  be  an  un- 
grateful contemplation,  to  such  as  have  known  the  doc- 
trine, and  purpose,  and  faiih,  and  charity,  and  manner  of 
life,  of  such  a  one,  as  the  apostle  speaks  ;  so  as  to  be  told 
of  nothing,  but  what  you  knew  before :  and  so  they  are 
not  dubious  and  uncertain  thoughts,  that  you  are  to  employ 
upon  such  a  theme  ;  you  are  well  assured  of  the  truth  of 
the  fact,  and  when  you  know  it  to  be  true,  j^ou  cannot  but 
discern  it  to  be  very  considerable  and  important  truth,  and 
of  very  great  concernment  to  yon.  What  the  spirit  of  such 
a  one  has  been  through  his  whole  course,  you  have  a  very 
high  example  of  in  this  blessed  apostle ;  and  a  copy  has 
been  written  out  fair,  after  such  a  pattern,  by  this  lately 
deceased  worthy  servant  of  Christ.  Besides  the  many 
straits  and  difficulties  that  great  apostle  met  with  in  the 
course  and  current  of  his  time,  he  meets  with  this  towards 
the  end  of  it,  to  be  in  a  strait  between  two,  and  he  does 
not  know  what  to  choose,  viz.  between  these  two  things, 
the  consideration  of  what  would  be  the  best  and  most 
valuable  good  to  himself;  and  the  consideration  of  what 
would  be  the  more  valuable  good  unto  the  Christian 
church ;  and  particularly  unto  these  Christian  Philippians, 
to  whom  he  now  writes.  He  had  no  doubt  at  all  in  the 
case,  but  that  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  would  be 
the  best  and  most  valuable  good  to  himself:  and  it  was 
as  little  to  be  doubted  of,  but  that  his  continued  abode  and 
stay  in  this  world,  would  be  much  more  a  valuable  good 
unto  the  Christian  church  ;  and  unto  this  or  that  church 
in  particular,  that  had  enjoyed,  and  might  further  enjoy, 
his  most  fruitful  labours.  His  difficulty  and  strait  was 
not  either  what  was  best  for  him,  or  what  was  best  for 
them  ;  but  which  of  these  two  he  should,  upon  the  whole, 
prefer  ;  whether  he  should  prefer  his  own  private  interest, 
or  prefer  the  common  interest  of  Christ  in  the  world.  And 
upon  weighing  and  pondering  the  matter  with  himself,  he 
does  prefer  the  latter,  so  as,  without  any  kind  of  hesitation 
to  express  a  gr^'at  complacency  in  it,  that  he  should  be 
continued  yet  longer,  some  time  longer,  for  common  good, 
in  this  world.  And  it  was  a  most  noble  piece  of  self-denial 
that  was  exercised  herein,  if  you  consider  what  the  apos- 
tle's privileges  had  been.  He  had  been  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven,  he  had  there  seen  unutterable  things;  nor 
could  he  doubt  his  interest  in  the  felicitj"^  and  glory  of  the 
heavenly  state.  On  the  other  hand  consider,  his  life  here 
on  earth  was  no  voluptuous  life,  it  was  not  a  life  of  ease 
and  pleasure.  See  the  account  that  he  gives  of  it  in  1  Cor. 
iv.  and  2  Cor.  vi.  and  in  chap.  xi.  of  the  same  epistle.  And 
to  find,  amongst  how  many  deaths  he  conversed  as  it  were 
every  day  of  his  life,  how  familiar  labours,  and  fastings, 
and  watchings  were  to  him  ;  yea  stripes  and  imprison- 
ments ;  and  that  he  was  now  at  this  time  a  prisoner,  as  we 
see  in  some  foregoing  verses  of  this  very  chapter,  viz.  ver. 
13,  14,  16.  even  in  the  very  lion's  paw,  in  the  continual 
ex])ectation  of  being  devoured,  and  not  long  after  to  be 
offered  up,  as  he  elsewhere  speaks.  Yet  he  seems  to  take 
great  complacency  in  the  thoughts  of  having  some  addi- 
tion made  to  his  time  in  this  world,  on  the  common  Christ- 
ian account ;  and  that  his  own  blessedness  and  glory  should 
be,  for  this  reason,  a  little  while  deferred  ;  he  was  patient 
of  this,  he  could  endure  it,  out  of  his  love  to  Christ  and 
the  souls  of  men.  But  as  to  himself,  for  what  he  esteem- 
ed, and  desired  accordingly,  as  his  best  and  most  valuable 
good,  he  was  in  no  hesitation  or  doubt  concerning  that ; 
but  pronounces  without  any  more  ado,  that  he  did  desire 
to  be  dissolved,  or  depart,  (the  words  may  be  read  either 
way,)  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  beuer ;  only  he 
distinguishes  what  was  his  own  most  valuable  good,  and 
what  was  the  most  valuable  good  of  the  Christian  church. 
And  though  he  give  this  latter  the  preference,  as  in  itself 
the  more  considerable  thing;  yet  as  to  himself,  and  his 
own  concerns,  to  depart,  and  be  with  Christ,  he  reckons 
far  better:  and  accordingly  he  did  desire  it  as  such,  as 
better  for  him;  as  having  nothing  to  detain  him,  or  no- 
thing which,  on  his  own  private  account,  he  could  .so  much 
mind  or  covet,  as  that. 

Now  in  this  comparison,  'tis  this  one  side  of  it  which 
the  words  that  I  have  read  to  you  do  call  us  to  consider, 
and  confine  us  to  at  this  time.  As  to  that  other  part,  it 
lies  within  the  compass  of  the  context,  but  not  of  the  text ; 
and  so  we  shall  not  treat  of  that  at  present :  but  consider, 


what  is  the  genuine  temper  and  disposition  of  a  Christian, 
and  more  particularly  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  in  reference 
to  what  he  is  to  eye  and  look  upon  as  his  own  best  and 
most  valuable  good  ;  and  that  is,  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ.  This  indeed  the  apostle  speaks  of  himself,  a  great 
and  eminent  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But  though 
this  temper  and  disposition  of  spirit  was  agreeable,  it  was 
not  appropriate,  to  such  a  one.  It  is  indeed  very  agreeable, 
it  is  very  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  a  faithful  minister  of 
Christ  in  reference  to  himself,  and  any  interest  and  con- 
cern of  his,  to  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ : 
but  it  is  not  so  agreeable  to  such  a  one,  as  to  be  appropriate 
to  him,  or  to  exclude  the  generality  of  serious  and  living 
Christians ;  because  it  is  upon  one  account,  principally 
common  to  ministers  and  to  other  Christians,  that  this 
judgment  is  to  be  made,  and  this  desire  is  to  have  place  in 
reference  to  that  judgment.  And  therefore,  that  is  what  I 
will,  for  the  little  time  that  remains,  chiefly  insist  upon : — 
That  it  ought  to  be,  and  in  very  great  measure  is,  the  tem- 
per and  character  of  gracious  persons,  or  sincere  Christ- 
ians, but  principally  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ, 
with  reference  to  any  interest  or  concern  of  theirs,  to  desire 
to  leave  this  world,  and  to  be  with  Chri.st. — And  in  speak- 
ing to  this,  I  shall  briefly,  I.  Explain  what  requires  to  be 
explained  in  it ;  and  then,  II.  Show  you  upon  what  grounds 
this  temper  and  disposition  of  mind  is  agreeable,  in  the 
general,  to  sincere  Christians: — III.  Upon  what  more 
peculiar  grounds  it  is  more  especially  suitable  to  the  faith- 
ful ministers  of  Christ :  and  so  make  u.se  of  the  whole. 

I.  As  to  what  requires  explication.  Here  we  must  show 
you  what  the  object  jf  this  desire  is  in  the  first  place;  and 
then,  secondly,  show  3'ou  what  this  desire,  with  the  judg- 
ment unio  which  it  is  conformable,  imports  and  carries  in 
it.  Then  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  grounds,  both 
with  reference  to  Christians  in  general,  and  the  faithful 
ministers  of  Christ  in  special,  of  their  having  this  as  an 
habitual  temper  of  spirit  belonging  to  them. 

1.  We  are  to  consider  the  object,  which  this  disposition 
of  spirit,  here  described,  has  reference  to.  And  that  is 
two-fold,  privative,  and  positive.     There  is, 

(1.)  The  privative  object,  that  this  disposition  has  refer- 
ence to;  and  that  is,  departing  from  hence.  Their  desire 
is  to  be  gone,  not  to  stay  always  here,  i.  e.  as  to  any  con- 
cern of  their  own.  Indeed  upon  other  accounts,  abstract- 
ed from  their  own  and  more  important,  there  may  be  con- 
siderations that  may  induce  their  willingness  to  stay  ;  but 
as  to  their  own  concerns,  the  privative  object  of  their  de- 
sire, is,  to  be  dissolved,  or  to  be  gone,  cis  to  ai/aXSirai,  they 
would  fain  be  dissolved  ;  take  that  reading,  and  this  is  such 
a  one's  sense,  I  would  fain  have  my  bonds  and  shackles 
taken  off,  I  would  be  loose,  not  be  always  confined  to  a 
body  of  sin  and  death,  and  to  a  vain  and  wicked  world  ; 
for  these  are  the  things  to  which  we  are  united  :  or  take 
the  other  reading,  that  are  to  be  left,  in  this  departure. 
To  depart,  what  are  we  to  depart  from  1  Why,  the  grava- 
mina; the  most  grievous  things  are,  a  body  of  sin  and 
death,  and  a  vain  and  sinful  world.  When  God  sees  good, 
I  would  depart  says,  such  a  one,  from  these  irksome  griev- 
ous things,  that,  while  they  detain  me,  torment  me  every 
hour.     And  then, 

(2.)  There  is  the  positive  object,  that  this  disposition  has 
reference  to ;  and  that  is,  to  be  with  Christ.  This  is  a 
mighty  thought,  if  we  had  time  to  stay  upon  it.  It  is  ge- 
nerally to  be  considered  here,  with  reference  to  what  state 
of  our  Lord  Christ,  this  was  .spoken,  and  then  what  it  is 
to  be  with  him  in  that  state. 

First,  With  reference  to  what  state  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
this  was  spoken,  I  desire  to  be  with  Christ.  Christ  was 
not  at  this  time  in  his  state  of  humiliation  ;  he  was  not 
now  in  the  form  of  a  servant ;  he  was  not  now  going  to 
die,  and  sacrifice  himself  upon  an  ignominious  ci-oss,  as  it 
was  mentioned  he  had  done,  in  the  next  chapter,  who  be- 
ing in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God;  he  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  obedient  to  death. 
It  is  not  in  reference  to  this  state,  but  what  follows,  that 
this  is  .spoken  ;  Wherefore  God  has  highly  exalted  hirn, 
and  given  him  a  name  above  every  name ;  that  at  his 
name,  or  in  his  name,  every  knee  shall  bow,  both  of  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth 
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IX  is  that  state  of  glory,  in  which  he  was  enthroned,  and 
was  receiving  the  homage  of  all  ranks  of  creatures,  ac- 
cording to  their  capacities.  It  is  this  state,  that  is  here  re- 
ferred to. 

And  then,  What  it  is  to  be  with  him  in  this  state,  tha' 
we  are  to  consider;  and  plain  it  is,  it  is  not  to  be  with 
him  as  spectators  only,  but  in  some  sort  as  partakers  ;  not 
barely  as  spectators.  Indeed,  to  be  so,  is  a  most  desirable 
thing,  to  all  the  lovers  of  Christ ;  to  behold  him  upon  the 
throne,  invested  with  glory,  the  highest  glory.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Indeed,  participation  with  him  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  beholding,  as  in  John  xvii.  21.  Father,  I  will, 
that  they  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  may  be  with  me 
where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  the  glory  that  thou  hast 
given  me ;  for  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of 
the  wo-ld  was  laid.  But  that  beholding,  is  fruitive  vision  ; 
the  vi-^ion,  not  of  mere  spectation,  but  fruition,  by  which 
we  enjoy  what  we  see.  And  so  we  are  taught  to  reckon 
concerning  this  being  with  Christ  in  the  state  of  glory.  If 
we  be  dead  with  him,  we  believe  we  shall  also  live  with 
him,  by  participation  of  the  same  glorious,  blissful  life, 
Rom.  vi.  8.  and  chap.  viii.  ver.  17.  If  we  are  children, 
then  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ;  that 
if  we  suffer  with  him,  we  might  be  al.so  glorified  together. 
Glorified,  is  to  be  made  glorious,  to  be  participants  of  the 
same  glory  with  him,  and  not  spectators  merely.  We  are 
not  to  be  glorified  merely  by  a  glory  that  we  are  to  behold, 
but  which  we  are  to  bear;  not  which  we  are  to  be  the  wit- 
nesses of  only,  but  the  subjects,  whereby  we  are  to  be  made 
glorious,  in  conformity  to  him,  and  in  communion  with 
him.  And  here,  that  we  may  more  fully  conceive  the 
sense  of  this  being  with  Christ,  in  the  state  of  perfect  feli- 
city and  glory,  'tis  requisite  that  we  consider  these  two 
things, — [1.]  The  highest  perfection  of  the  object ;  and, — 
[2.]  A  suitable  perfection  of  the  subject,  according  to  its 
capacity,  by  which  it  can  converse  with,  and  enjoy,  what 
continually  rays,  and  is  communicated,  from  so  glorious 
and  blessed  an  object. 

[1.]  The  object  in  highest  perfection ;  when  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  not  considered  merely  as  God,  but  as  God- 
man,  is  exalted,  and  made  as  glorious  as  glory  could  any 
way  make  him,  when  he  is  exalted,  by  way  of  remunera- 
tion for  what  he  had  done,  for  what  he  had  suffered,  for 
what  he  had  achieved  and  accomplished  by  his  doing  and 
suffering,  and  he  is  now  in  all  that  most  perfect  dignity 
and  glory  that  belongs  to  him  on  that  account;  this  con- 
sideration we  are  to  have  of  the  glorious  object.  We  are 
to  consider  the  high  and  most  absolute  perfection  of  that 
person,  the  most  wonderful  one  that  ever  was,  and  of  which 
neither  created  nature,  nor  uncreated,  affords  the  like  ;  that 
is,  such  a  person,  in  which  all  the  excellencies  of  created 
and  uncreated  nature  did  meet,  or  were  united;  and  all 
thai  felicity,  and  glory,  and  blessedness,  that  this  person, 
according  to  either  nature,  and  both  together,  doih  enjoy. 
Here  is  the  object  wherewith  we  are  to  communicate. 

[2.]  And  then  to  be  with  him,  as  participants,  implies 
the  connoted  and  consequential  perfection  of  the  subject  in 
itself,  the  highest  that  it  is  capable  of,  the  perfection  of  all 
the  powers  and  faculties  belonging  to  a  creature  of  such  a 
nature.  A  mind  apt  to  employ  itself  about  things  of  high- 
est value  and  excellency,  able  to  comprehend  whatsoever 
is  needful  and  fit  to  be  known  of  such  things;  contented 
not  to  know  what  is  unfit.  A  will  refined  I'rom  all  terrene 
tinctures  and  propensions,  enlarged  and  attempered  to  the 
best  and  highest  good.  Whence  must  proceed  the  liveliest 
and  purest  desires,  the  noblest  and  most  grateful  percep- 
tions and  delights,  the  pleasantest  and  most  satisfying  re- 
lishes and  fruitions. 

For  (the  high  perfection  of  the  object  being  supposed)  the 
subject  is  the  spirit  of  a  just  man  made  perfect,  (Heb.  xii. 
23.)  of  one  arrived,  out  of  an  imperfect  to  a  perfect  state. 
No  supposable  allusion  in  this  text  needs  to  exclude  the 
real  subjective  perfection,  which  is  so  proper  to  such  spirits 
and  to  such  a  state  as  is  then  finally  referred  to.  The  sa- 
tisfaction itself,  which  results,  cannot  but  be  proportionable ; 
according  to  the  perfect  excellency  of  the  object,  and  the 
perfected  capacity  of  the  subject,  a  inost  entire  satisfaction. 
These  two,  meeting  together,  the  most  glorious  object,  and 
a  glorified  spirit  made  capable  of  conversing  with  it,  and 
enjoying  it  to  the  full.     This  makes  that  fulness  of  joy, 


those  pleasures  for  evermore,  that  are  at  God's  right  hand 
or  in  his  power,  to  dispose  of,  in  eternal  communication, 
Psal.  xvi.  ult.  Thus  you  have  some  account  of  the  object, 
privative  and  positive,  what  is  to  be  left,  and  whom  we 
are  to  come  to  ;  a  sinful,  mortal  body  to  be  left  with  a  vain 
and  wicked  world ;  and  a  glorious  Lord  to  be  approached, 
so  as  to  be  with  him,  in  actual,  and  complacential,  and 
eternal  communion;  to  be  with  him,  not  as  spectators 
only,  but  partakers  of  that  glory  wherein  he  is.     Then, 

II.  We  are  to  consider  the  temper  and  disposition  itse.f, 
of  serious  Christians,  and  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ 
especially,  in  reference  to  this  state  of  the  objects.  And  it 
is  made  up  of  two  things, — 1.  Desire;  and — 2.  Estimation, 
or  judgment;  that  is  the  measure  of  the  former,  and  ac- 
cording whereto  that  desire  is  directed. 

1.  This  desire  is  cTTiOvfia,  intense  desire,  earnest  desire, 
the  fervour  of  desire.  That  is,  as  to  myself,  and  as  to  any 
concern  of  mine,  I  do  most  earnestly  desire  to  be  dissolved, 
and  to  be  with  Christ;  imdyfiia  signifies  not  less  than  that. 
And  then, 

2.  The  judgment  that  is  made  of  the  case,  unto  which 
this  desire  is  conformable.  That  is,  that  to  be  with  Christ 
is  far  better,  far  better !  It  is  a  strange  emphasis,  that  is 
used  in  the  Greek  text,  to  express  this ;  for  there  are  two 
comparatives, /jn>Xoi' ifpfraeroc;  more  better,  with  a  mighty 
surplusage  besides  in  the  word  conjoined,  n-iX/u.  I  desire 
to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ;  which  is  better, 
better  by  much  ;  or  incomparably  belter  ;  better  above  and 
beyond  all  comparison.  One  comparative  would  not  serve 
the  turn,  but  he  adds  another,  and  then  stiperadds  a  vast 
surplusage  over  and  above.  This  is  the  judgment  of  the 
case,  according  to  which  this  desire  is  directed  and  mea- 
sured. And  now  for  the  reasons  of  this  temper  and  pos- 
ture of  soul,  in  reference  to  this  state  of  the  case.  There 
are  divers  very  obvious. 

(I.)  That  this  is  most  agreeable  to  the  law  of  our  crea- 
tion, to  desire  and  covet  the  most  perfect  state,  whereof  we 
are  capable.  It  is  an  unnatural  thing  not  to  do  so,  not  to 
covet  the  perfection  of  that  state,  that  we  can  finally  attain 
to.  Nature,  in  all  creatures,  tends  to  perfection  ;  it  is  a 
monstrous  disorder  in  nature,  for  any  creature,  if  it  be 
capable  of  choice,  to  choose  a  state  beneath  the  highest 
perfection  whereof  it  is  capable.     And, 

(2.)  It  is  most  suitable  to  the  design  of  our  redemplion, 
whether  we  consider  the  private  object,  unto  which  our  re- 
demption refers,  or  the  positive.  The  privative  object,  this 
world,  that  we  are  to  forsake  and  leave,  with  this  flesh,  that 
con-naturalizes  us  to  this  world.  Christ  gave  himself  for 
us,  to  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world.  Gal.  i.  4. 
As  for  his  redeemed  ones,  those  for  whom  he  gave  himself, 
he  is  willing  ihey  should  be  here  awhile;  but  he  gave  him- 
self for  them,  that  they  might  not  be  here  always;  that  he 
might  fetch  them  out  of  this  horrid  abyss  of  darkness,  im- 
purity, and  death. 

And  if  you  look  to  the  positive  object,  our  Lord  died  to 
bring  us  to  God,  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  He  suffered  once,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  for  this  purpose.  He  will  never  desist,  till 
he  have  brought  us  quite  home  to  God.  And  it  became 
him,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things, 
in  bringing  many  sons  to  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of 
their  salvation  perfect  by  suflferings,  Heb.  ii.  10.  He  suf- 
fered, and  those  sufferings  he  underwent  were  the  price  of 
our  redemption  ;  and  fur  this,  to  bring  the  many  sons  to 
glory,  that  were  to  be  brought.  And  it  becomes  him,  that 
made  all  things  by  himself  and  for  him.self  to  bring  about 
his  great  and  glorious  design  this  way  ;  to  make  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation  perfect,  that  is,  perfectly  master  of  his 
design.  And  Rev.  v.  9.  we  are  told,  that  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain,  was  slain  on  purpo.se,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
to  God  bv  his  blood  ;  that  he  might  he  capable  of  saying  at 
last,  I  have  shed  my  blood,  and  it  has  not  been  in  vain  ; 
here  I  have  brought  back  thy  wandering  strays  to  thee,  that 
were  separate,  that  had  gone  ofl".  He  has  redeemed  them 
to  God  by  his  blood :  they  were  gone  off  from  God ;  and 
he,  in  this  Mav,  fetches  them  back  to  God  ;  never  reckon- 
ing his  work  finished,  till  he  can  say,  Here  am  I,  and  the 
children  thou  hast  given  me. 

(3.)  This  most  fully  answers  the  Gospel  call,  under 
which  wc  continually  are,  as  to  both  the  parts  of  the  ob- 
ject, the  privative  and  positive.     By  the  Gospel  we  are 
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called  out  of  the  world.  This  is  carried  in  the  very  notion 
of  the  church,  it  consists  of  a  people  called  out  of  the 
■world.  And  that  call  is  not  finished  till  we  are  quite  out; 
but  we  must  be  out  in  the  inclination  of  our  minds;  to  be 
gone  from  this  world,  that  we  may  he  with  the  Lord. 
And  as  to  the  positive  part  of  the  Gospel  call,  the  final 
term  of  it  is  the  eternal  glory.  The  God  of  all  grace  has 
called  us  to  his  own  eternal  glory  by  Jesus  Christ,  1  Pet. 
V.  10. 

4.  This  is  most  suitable  unto  the  aim  and  tendency  of 
the  new  creature,  which  is  indeed  the  effect  of  the  Gospel 
call ;  wheresoever  it  comes  to  be  effectual  calling,  the  new 
creature  is  the  product.  This  is  the  genius  of  the  new 
creature,  to  aspire  upwards.  They  that  have  received  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  groan  within  themselves  ;  groan  as 
under  a  pressure,  or  burden  ;  to  be  loosened  from  this 
world,  from  this  earth,  and  from  these  bodies  ;  and  to  par- 
fake  in  the  glory  of  the  sons  of  God,  manifested  in  the  pro- 
per season  of  their  manifestation,  Rom.  viii.  19.  compared 
with  the  23rd.  And  as  they,  that  in  the  work  of  the  new 
creation  are  what  they  are,  new  creatures  as  being  born 
from  heaven  ;  so  they  are  born  for  it.  Except  a  man  be 
born  ui/uflfi',  from  above,  he  cannot  enter  into  nor  see  the 
kingdom  of  God,  John  iii.  3,  5.  He  is  born  for  this  hea- 
venly stale,  when  he  is  regenerate,  when  he  is  made  a  new 
creature,  that  he  may  be  capable  of  entering  into  this  king- 
dom. And,  1  Pet.  i.  3.  Blessed  be  God,  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  begotten  us  again  to  a 
lively  hope,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us.  There 
are  principles  inlaid  in  the  work  of  the  new  creature,  which 
dispose  the  soul  God-ward,  and  heaven-ward.  Hereby 
they  are  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light,  as  that  in  Col.  i.  12.  And  to  suppose 
that  there  should  be  a  new  creature  without  such  a  dispo- 
sition as  this,  is  to  suppose  the  new  creature  to  be  the  most 
unnatural  creature  under  heaven.  It  must  have  di.sposi- 
lions  in  it  suitable  to  its  nature,  and  to  that  state  that  it  is 
designed  ultimately  for ;  as  every  other  creature  is  suited 
lo  the  place  and  state  it  is  to  hold  in  the  creation  of 
God. 

But  then  as  to  what  is  more  peculiar  to  ministers,  they 
have  more  rea.«on  than  others  for  this  temper  and  disposi- 
tion of  spirit,  both  as  they  know  more,  generally,  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  world,  and  should  be  supposed  to  know 
more  of  the  state  of  the  other  world,  than  the  generality  of 
other  men  do.  Their  toil,  and  labour,  and  travail,  while 
they  are  here  in  this  world,  is  like  to  be  more :  read  at 
leisure  1  Cor.  iv.  9 — 13.  with  2  Cor.  vi.  4,  5.  They  have 
many  more  uncomfortable  things  to  exercise  them;  espe- 
cially the  small  success  of  their  labours,  that  they  often 
do  but  sow  the  wind,  and  sometimes  reap  the  whirlwind, 
and  may  be  glad  to  depart  on  this  account.  And  it  is  to 
be  .supposed  too,  that  they  should  know  more  of  the  other 
world  ;  for  they  are  more  obliged  to  be  daily  conversant 
there  ;  their  constant  business  has  a  steady  direct  tendency 
thitherward:  and  therefore  as  this  cannot  but  be  the  tem- 
per of  serious  Christians,  it  is  to  be  much  more  so  of  the 
faithful  ministers  of  Christ. 

And  therefore  to  draw  to  a  conclusion,  and  shut  up  all 
with  some  use,  we  may, 

1.  Infer  from  it,  the  greatness  of  that  capacity  which 
belongs  to  an  intelligent  immortal  spirit,  that  it  is  capable 
of  such  a  state,  as  being  glorified  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  that  high  exaltation  of  his ;  'tis  a  state,  whereof 
the  human  spirit  is  capable.  It  is  indeed  very  unapt,  very 
indisposed,  till  the  regenerating  work  take  place,  till  the 
Divine  Spirit  have  moulded  it  to  that  state;  but  then,  in 
the  mean  time,  there  is  a  capacity,  a  ground-work,  upon 
which  the  Divine  Spirit  does  operate,  by  enlightening  the 
mind,  and  enlarging  the  will,  and  refining  and  defecating 
the  aflrections,  and  implanting  celestial  principles,  that  do 
all  dispose  it  heaven-ward.  But  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  a 
useful  reflection  for  every  intelligent  spirit,  that  inhabits 
mortal  flesh,  to  consider,  what  do  I  here  1  While  it  is  my 
lot  to  be  yet  inhabiting  tl;is  flesh,  am  I  only  to  mind  the 
things  of  the  flesh  1  I  am  capable  of  an  abode  above,  with 
the  blessed  glorious  Lord  of  all ;  with  him  ray  greater  con- 
cernments do  now  lie.  Col.  iii.  1,  2.     And, 

2.  It  further  lets  us  see  the  wonderful  love  of  God  in 


Christ,  that  he  should  design  such  mean  abject  creatures 
as  we  to  such  a  state;  that  is,  that  when  we  depart,  and 
leave  this  world,  we  are  to  be  with  Christ.  O  kind  design ! 
What  admirable  love  is  this,  that  he  will  not  have  his  own 
to  be  always  at  a  distance  and  far  from  him  !  When 
Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also  ap- 
pear with  him  in  glory,  in  that  of  Col.  iii.  4.  And  again, 
further, 

3.  We  may  infer  hence,  that  holiness,  wherever  it  comes 
to  have  place,  does  comprehend  and  include  in  it  divine 
wisdom,  so  as  to  make  persons  capable  of  judging  right, 
or  making  a  true  estimate  of  things,  which  are  more  valu- 
able, and  which  are  less.  Till  the  sanctifying  work  of 
God's  Spirit  take  place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men, 
they  judge  like  fools;  they  say  a  portion  here  on  earth  is 
better,  let  us  dwell  always  amidst  the  darkness  and  death 
of  this  lower  world,  and  let  them  be  with  Christ  that  will. 
But  says  a  gracious  spirit,  to  be  with  Christ  is  far  belter, 
incomparably,  beyond  all  comparison  better,  and  therefore 
let  us  depart,  and  be  with  him,  as  to  any  interest  and  con- 
cern of  ours.  And  this  being  so,  it  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  us  imaginable,  for  all  of  us  to  endeavour  to 
get  this  temper  of  spirit  made  habitual  to  ourselves  ;  for  it 
is  a  thing  of  dreadful  importance,  to  find  the  temper  of  my 
mind  and  soul  differ  from  that  of  all  good  Christians  that 
ever  were,  or  ever  shall  be.  It  is  one  thing  indeed,  to  be 
willing  to  have  the  height  of  our  happiness  deferred  for 
common  good ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing,  to  desire  to 
stay  here,  because  I  love  this  world  better,  and  when  the 
practical  judgment  of  our  souls  is,  I  had  rather  be  here; 
when  not  any  concern  for  the  interest  of  Christ,  or  design 
of  doing  him  service  here,  does  reconcile  me  to  an  earthly 
state ;  but  my  own  temper  and  spirit  is  such,  that  I  can- 
not endure  the  thoughts  of  a  remove.  And  let  me  insist 
here  a  little.  When  the  best  are  continually  going;  and 
though  the  worst  do  not  go  the  same  way,  they  are  going 
hence  too,  departing  from  hence;  not  to  be  willing  to  folr 
low  !  To  have  a  desire  running  counter  to  the  stream  and 
course  of  nature,  in  all,  and  the  current  of  grace  in  the  best, 
is  very  unaccountable ;  and  wherein  we  should  by  no 
means  tolerate  ourselves.  An  irrational  desire  of  what 
we  see  to  be  impossible  ;  a  desire  that  fights  against  neces- 
sity, which  will  be  too  hard  for  us,  and  will  overcome  at 
last,  as  to  the  term  from  which,  an  abode  here;  and  an 
unholy  desire,  in  respect  of  the  term  to  which,  viz.  not  to 
be  with  Christ;  such  a  desire  we  should  no  more  endure 
in  ourselves,  than  fire  in  our  bosoms.  To  have  such  an 
excellent  person  gone  from  amongst  us,  as  is  lately  gone ; 
but  to  have  no  disposition  lo  follow  !  You  loved  him 
well,  and  you  loved  to  hear  him  preach  of  heaven,  but  you 
cannot  endure  the  thoughts  of  going  where  he  is  gone !  Is 
this  wein  The  world  is  dying,  and  you  would  live!  Miser 
est  quicumque  non  vuU  mundo  secum  moricnte  mori,  Sen. 
Trag.  What  a  wretched  miscreant  is  he,  that  would  be 
an  exception  from  all  mankind !  and  cannot  be  content 
to  die,  when  the  whole  world  is  dying  with  him  !  And  for 
Christians  united  with  Christ,  they  are  such  in  whose 
hearts  there  is  a  rooted  propension  towards  him,  so  as  to 
covet  his  presence  above  all  things.  Rev.  xxii.  The  Spirit 
and  the  bride  say.  Come,  come.  Lord  Jesus;  either  come 
and  take  us  to  thee,  or  come  and  manifest  thyself  to  us. 
Consider  then,  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is,  if  there  be 
this  terrene  temper  of  spirit,  to  get  it  changed.     For, 

(1.)  While  it  remains,  it  countermmes  the  sum  of  re- 
ligion. All  Christianity  runs  counter,  in  the  whole  design 
of  it,  to  this  temper  of  spirit,  for  it  terminates  on  the  other 
world.  But  when  all  our  thoughts  and  designs  terminate 
on  this  world,  what  a  dismal  thing  is  it !  to  have  a  temper 
and  disposition  in  me,  wholly  repugnant  to  the  design  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  is  but  to  draw  people  off 
from  this  world,  and  to  fit  them  for  another. 

(2.)  It  will  infer,  in  the  next  place,  that  whenever  any 
die,  they  must  die  just  after  the  same  manner  that  wicked 
men  do,  a  violent  death;  be  torn  away  from  their  earthly 
station.  He  shall  pluck  him  out  of  his  dwelling-place, 
and  root  him  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,  as  the  Psalmist 
speaks.  Psalm  Iii.  5.  This  is  dying  a  violent  death  ;  our 
hearts  do  not  consent,  we  cannot  go  but  a.s  we  are  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  plucked  out  of  our  dwelling-places.  This 
is  quite  another  thing  from  that,  Now  lett«st  thou  thy  set- 
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vant  depart  in  peace ;  and  this  desiring  to  be  dissolved, 
and  to  be  wuh  Christ.     And  it  signifies, 

(3.)  Our  not  yet  having  taken  God  for  our  God  ;  for  our 
taking  him  to  be  our  God,  and  to  be  our  best  good,  is  the 
same  thing.  If  God  be  not  our  best  good,  he  is  not  our 
God :  and  can  we  choose  to  be  willing  to  be  at  an  eternal 
distance  from  our  best  good  1  It  must  signify,  that  the 
love  of  God  has  no  place  in  us,  sincere  love,  true  love  to 
Christ,  for  it  is  never  true,  if  it  be  not  supreme.  But  it  is 
the  greatest  absurdity  imaginable,  that  I  should  supremely 
love  one,  that  I  desire  never  to  be  with,  or  enjoy.  I  shall 
only  add,  with  reference  to  the  sad  occasion  that  lies  in 
view  before  us,  that  what  instances  we  meet  with  of  this 
kind,  should  leave  their  several  correspondent  effects  and 
impressions  upon  our  spirits,  partly  of  lamentation,  and 
partly  of  imiiaiion,  and  partly  of  peaceful  submission 
and  satisfaclitjn  in  tlie  issue,  however  grievous  it  be  to  us. 

1.  Of  Lamentation.  It  is  a  much  to  be  lamented  thing, 
when  such  go,  as  that  reverend  and  worthy  person  that  is 
lately  gone  from  amongst  you.  For  this  temper  of  spirit 
being  supposed,  by  how  much  the  more  there  was  of  the 
conjunct  disposition  to  |jave  been  content  to  have  staid 
longer  for  public  good  ;  this  speaks  so  much  the  more  of 
an  excellent  spirit:  when  desires  are  so  fervent  after  the 
purity  and  perfection  of  the  heavenly  state,  that  nothing 
but  sincere  devotedness  to  the  interest  of  God  in  Christ, 
could  make  them  patient  of  longer  abode  on  earth.  'Tis  a 
respect  to  God  that  either  draws,  or  detains  them,  nothing 
but  what  is  divine  inclines  them  either  way:  either  the 
enjoyment  of  God  above  or  his  further  service  here  below. 
That  is  an  excellent  spirit  that  lies  under  such  influences. 
And  the  higher  was  the  excellency  of  such  a  man,  the 
greater  is  the  loss  of  him.  The  more  he  desired  heaven, 
within  such  limits,  the  greater  was  his  value,  and  with  so 
much  the  brighter  lustre  he  shone  on  earth.  There  is  much 
of  God  conspicuous  in  such  a  man.  And  it  was  not  a 
little  of  him  that  was  observable  in  this  worthy  person. 
Such  a  course  as  his  was,  that  even  course,  that  peaceful 
course,  wherein  was  so  eminent  devotedness  to  God,  and 
benignity  towards  man,  showed  his  spirit  was  touched  by 
the  one,  for  the  other.  It  could  not  be,  but  by  influence 
from  heaven,  that  he  so  steadily  tended  thitherward  him- 
self, and  was  only  willing  to  stay  so  long  out  of  it,  that  he 
might  invite  and  draw  on  as  many  as  he  could  with  him 
thither.  Hereby  he  appeared  so  much  the  more  attem- 
pered to  the  heavenly  state,  and  that  world  where  divine 
love  governs,  making  a  man  by  how  much  the  more 
strongly  he  was  attracted  himself  by  it,  so  much  the  more 
desirous  to  attract  others.  It  is  what  such  a  one  has  about 
him  of  God  on  earth,  that  makes  him  a  desirable  thing  to 
us  here  ;  it  is  not  what  men  have  of  the  earthly  spirit,  but 
what  they  have  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  makes  them 
useful,  both  by  their  labours  and  examples,  to  this  world 
of  ours ;  as  was  this  eminent  servant  of  Christ.  It  is  a 
great  thing,  to  have  one  pass  so  long  continued  course  as 
his  was,  with  so  equal  a  temper.  It  is  like  I  may  have 
known  him  longer  than  many  or  most  of  you  that  were 
not  related. 

About  fifty  years  I  remember  his  course,  and  our  con- 
versation was  not  casual  or  at  a  distance,  as  that  of  mere 
colleagues,  chosen  by  others,  but  as  friends  inward,  and 
chosen  by  ourselves.  Many  adaywe  have  prayed  together; 
conferred  and  taken  sweet  counsel  together  ;  when  he  was 
at  once  an  example  and  ornament  to  his  college,  where  he 
lived  respected  and  beloved  of  all,  but  of  them  most,  who 
most  knew  him:  that  constant  serenity,  and  equality  of 
mind,  that  seriousness,  that  humility,  wherein  he  excelled, 
rendered  him  amiable  to  observers;  and  therewith  that  in- 
dustry and  diligence  that  he  used  in  his  younger  days,  by 
which  he  laid  up  that  great  stock  of  learning  and  useful 
knowledge,  that  made  him  (when  Providence  called  him 
to  the  city)  a  well-instructed  scribe,  capable  and  apt  to 
bring  out  of  his  treasury  things  new  and  old,  whereof 
there  is  and  will  be  a  long  extant  proof  in  his  judicious 
and  dilucid  expositions  of  the  epistles  to  the  Philippians 
and  the  Colossians,  which  was  the  part  he  bore  in  the  sup- 
plement to  thai  most  useful  work,  the  English  Annotations 
on  the  Bible,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Matthew  Pool.  In  the 
great  city  he  sh.  ne  a  bright  and  burning  light,  till  many 
such  lights  were  in  one  day  put  under  a  bushel.  I  need  not 


tell  you  what,  or  how  black,  that  day  was.  And  then, 
though  he  was  constrained  to  dessert  his  station,  he  did  not 
desert  his  Master's  work;  but  still  he  was  with  God,  and 
God  was  with  him ;  and  you  know  it,  I  doubt  not,  many  of 
you,  what  it  was  to  live  under  so  truly  evangelical  a  min- 
ister; to  have  doctrine  from  time  to  time  distilling  as  the 
dew,  and  dropping  upon  you,  such,  as  from  which  you 
might  perceive  how  great  was  his  acquaintance  with  the 
mysteries  of  Christ:  in  reference  to  those,  over  whom  he 
had  opportunity  to  watch,  it  was  undoubtedly,  if  it  were 
not  their  great  fault,  their  very  great  advantage. 

As  to  his  domestic  relations,  knowing  so  much  of  him, 
I  cannot  but  so  much  the  more  lament  their  loss :  God 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  the  bereaved  widow's  portion  ;  but  it 
ought  with  tenderness  to  be  considered,  what  it  was  for 
one  person  to  lose  successively  two  such  helps,  as  this  and 
her  former  husband  were,  (who  was  also  in  another  uni- 
versity, my  former  and  most  inward  friend,  that  worthy 
man  Mr.  "Thomas  Wadsworth.)  both  eminent  instruments 
in  the  church  of  Christ.  And  this  has  been  more  eminently 
remarkable  concerning  him  that  is  lately  gone,  that  the  re- 
lations of  the  family,  to  whom  he  was  not  naturally  related, 
the  branches  from  another  root,  yet  had  that  apprehension 
of  his  love  and  care  of  them,  and  of  their  own  loss,  as  to 
desire  this  public  testimony  might  from  them  remain  of 
him,  that  he  was  to  them  as  tender  a  father,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  natural  one  :  such  fathers-in-law  are  seldom  known, 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  as  that  which  may 
signifj'  somewhat  towards  the  embalming  of  his  memory 
among  you.  Graces,  when  diffused,  give  their  pleasant 
relishes  to  all  that  any  way  partake  of  them. 

What  follows  was  delivered  in  writing  into  my  hands 
to  be  inserted,  by  a  dear  relation  of  his. — His  humility  and 
self-denial  were  eminently  conspicuous  in  his  taking  upon 
him  the  care  and  charge  of  so  small  and  poor  a  people, 
and  continuing  with  them  to  the  damage  of  his  own  es- 
tate, though  he  had  considerable  offers  elsewhere.  His 
meekness,  as  it  was  very  visible  in  all  his  conversation,  it 
was  singularly  showed  in  his  bearing  and  passing  by  slights 
and  afi'ronts,  even  from  those  he  had  very  much  obliged, 
taking  off"  the  re.-*entments  that  his  friends  had  of  the  in- 
juries of  that  kind  put  upon  him,  by  abasmg  himself,  say- 
ing, I  am  an  unworthy  creature,  1  deserve  no  better.  His 
candour  every  one  was  certainly  made  sensible  of,  who 
should  ofl^er  to  .speak  any  thing  reflectingly  about  any  per- 
son behind  their  backs,  for  he  was  sure  to  vindicate  or  le- 
nify  in  this  case,  as  far  as  he  could. 

When  labours,  weakness,  and  age  had  worked  out  his 
strength  of  body,  there  was  never  any  thing  appeared  so 
manifestly  to  trouble  him,  as  being  necessitated  to  desist 
from  constant  preaching. — And  notwithstanding  all  tem- 
poral discouragements  he  met  with  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry,  his  mind,  to  the  very  last,  was  to  have  both  his 
sons  brought  up  to  it.  During  the  short  time  of  his  last 
illness,  when  his  head  appeared  somewhat  disordered  in 
other  things,  by  the  pains  that  were  upon  him,  it  was  ob- 
servable, that  he  always  showed  himself  sensible  in  hear- 
ing or  discoursing  about  any  thing  religions  :  being  among 
other  things  discoursed  with  by  his  brother  alxnit  the  dis- 
charge of  his  ministry,  he  answered,  he  hoped  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  serve  God  faithfully,  and  sincerely,  though 
he  had  been  an  unprofitable  servant.  About  five  hours  be- 
fore his  death,  he  said,  God  is  my  portion  ;  and  desired 
those  about  him  to  join  with  him  in  prayer,  wherein  he 
expressed  himself  very  suitably  to  his  case  as  a  dying  man, 
concluding  thus:  "Grant  that'when  this  earthly  taberna- 
cle is  dissolved,  I  may  be  taken  to  those  mansions  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

As  his  life  was  calm  and  serene,  so  was  his  dying,  for 
though  throughout  his  sickness  he  was  all  along  appre- 
hensive of  approaching  death,  there  was  no  ruffle  upon 
his  spirit,  of  which  he  himself  then  gave  this  account,  "  I 
know  in  whom  I  have  believed."' 

2.  Of  Imitation.  And  as  such  strokes,  when  they  come, 
ought  to  be  lamented,  they  that  by  such  strokes  ai-e  taken 
awav,  ought  to  be  imitated.  The  example  remains  ;  you 
have  the  idea  left ;  you  know  how  such  a  one  lived,  how 
he  walked,  how  he  conversed  with  his  l"amily,  how  he  con- 
versed with  you  as  he  had  occasion  :  that  excellent  spirit 
he  discovered  in  all,  howmuchof  aniraitable  example  has 
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it  given  to  all  those  that  are  capable  of  imitating  and  re- 
ceiving instruction  that  way  1 

3.  Of  Satisfaction.  But  it  ought  also  to  have  the  effect 
of  satisfaction  in  the  divine  pleasure.  When  such  a  blow 
as  this  comes,  do  not  repine,  peacefully  submit,  though  it 
carry  smartness  and  severity  with  it.  You  ought  to  feel  it, 
but  yet  notwithstanding  to  receive  it  with  submissive  si- 
lence, to  be  dumb,  and  not  open  your  mouths,  remember- 
ing who  hath  done  it,  and  that  it  is  the  disposal  of  wisdom 
that  cannot  err,  as  well  as  of  power  that  cannot  be  re- 
sisted, and  of  kindness  and  goodness  that  has  its  grateful- 
ness to  this  departed  servant  of  his.  For  consider,  that 
notwithstanding  his  willingness  to  have  stayed  longer,  if 
his  Lord,  whose  he  was,  and  whom  he  served,  had  thought 


fit;  yet  this  could  not  but  be  his  habitual  sense,  to  desire 
to  depart,  and  to  be  with  him,  which  was  far  better.  And 
if  Christ  be  pleased,  and  he  be  pleased,  why  should  we  be 
displeased  1 

This  was  the  will  of  Christ,  declared  by  his  word,  as  to 
the  thing,  John  xvii.  24.  Father,  I  will,  that  those  that 
thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am,  to  behold  my 
glory.  And  declared  by  the  event  as  to  the  lime.  And 
his  will,  both  because  it  was  Christ's,  and  because  it  was 
best.  Who  are  we  that  we  should  oppose  our  will  to  so 
kind  a  will  on  Christ's  part,  and  so  well-pleased  a  will  on 
his  parf?  or  that  a  dis.satisfaction  should  remain  with  us, 
as  to  what  there  is  with  Christ,  and  him,  so  entire  satis- 
faction 1 
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FOR  THAT  EXCELLENT  MINISTER  OF  CHRIST,  THE  TRULY 
REV.  WILLIAM   BATES,    D.    D. 
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RIGHT  NOBLE  WILLIAM,  DUKE  AND  EARL  OP  BEDFORD :   MARaUIS  OF  TAVISTOCK, 
LORD  RUSSEL,  BARON  RUSSEL  OF  THORNHAUGH, 

LORD  LIEUTENANT  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  MIDDLESEX,  BEDFORD,   AND  CAMBRIDGE ;    KNIGHT  OF  THE  MOST 
NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER,  AND  ONE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE   PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

May  it  please  your  Grace, 
The  peculiar  and  just  respect  which  your  grace  has  long  had  for  the  worthy  person,  whose  much  lamented  decease 
occasioned  the  following  discourse,  easily  induced  me  to  believe,  it  would  not  offend  your  Grace,  that  your  illustrious 
name  is  prefixed  to  it.  As  it  also  was  the  sense  of  his  mournful  relict,  that  it  could  be  no  less  than  your  Grace's  right, 
such  a  memorial  should  be  extant,  of  the  favourable  aspects  wherewith  you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  this  her  so  dear 
relative.  Nor  can  it  be  suitable  to  the  noble  amplitude  of  your  truly  great  mind,  that  it  should  be  told  the  world  you 
knew  how  to  value  true  worth,  wheresoever  3'^ou  found  it.  Not  confining  your  respects  to  any  party;  or  distinguishing 
men  by  any,  when  especially  the  parties  themselves  are  distinguished  by  marks,  which  they  who  wear  them  count  in- 
different, and  which,  therefore,  must  be  understood  to  make  men  neither  better  nor  worse.  And  if  they  who  wear  them 
not,  count  otherwise,  though  they  should  be  mistaken  in  their  judgment,  after  their  having  endeavoured  to  the  uttermost, 
to  be  rightly  informed  ;  their  sincerity,  accompanied,  and  evidenced,  by  great  self-denial,  must  in  the  account  of  so 
equal  and  candid  a  judge,  as  your  Grace,  far  outweigh  so  light  a  mistake,  in  so  .small  matters.  Such  differences  will 
be  easily  tolerable,  where  there  is  that  mutual  charity,  as  neither  to  think  a  different  judgment  to  be  bribed  with  digni- 
ties, and  emoluments,  on  the  one  hand  ;  nor  to  be  perverted  by  humour,  and  aflfectation  of  singularity,  on  the  other. 

The  reverend  Doctor's  great  candour,  and  moderation,  in  reference  to  the  things  wherein  he  hath  been  constrained  to 
differ  from  many  excellent' persons  ;  and  his  remoteness  from  any  disposition  to  censure  them  from  whom  he  differed, 
have  been  these  many  years  conspicuous  to  all  that  knew  him.  The  apprehension  having  been  deeply  inwrought  into 
the  temper  of  his  mind,  that  the  things  wherein  only  it  could  be  possible  for  truly  good  men  to  differ,  must  be  but  trifles, 
in  comparison  of  the  much  greater  things,  wherein  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  agree.  And  I  no  way  doubt,  but  the 
things  for  which  your  Grace  most  deservedly  valued  this  excellent  person,  were  such  as  have  in  them  ah  inherent  and 
immutable  goodness;  not  varying  with  times,  or  the  changeable  posture  of  secular  affairs;  but  which  must  be  the 
same  in  all  times.  Nor  appropriate  to  persons  of  this  or  that  denomination,  but  that  may  be  common  to  persons  sin- 
cerely good,  of  any  denomination  whatsoever.  Whereupon  the  testimony  your  Grace  hath  from  time  to  time  given 
of  your  value  of  him,  on  such  an  account,  must  have  redounded  to  yourself;  have  reflected  true  honour  on  your  own 
name  ;  shown  your  discerning  judgment  of  persons  and  things  ;  and  entitled  you  to  his  prayers  ;  which,  I  hope,  have 
been  available  to  the  drawing  down  of  blessings  on  yourself  and  your  noble  family. 

Unto  whose  must  his  prayers  also  be  added,  for  the  same  purposes;  who  is  with  greatest  sincerity,  and  under  many 
obligations 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HOWE. 
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It  is  grievous  tome  to  tell  you,  in  whose  room  and  stead 
I  do  now  stand  in  this  place  this  day.  Nor  do  1  need; 
you  can  tell  yourselves,  observing  the  stated  courses  and 
alternations  held  in  this  lecture,  that  if  the  counsels  of 
heaven  had  agreed  with  our  desires  and  hopes  on  earth, 
this  is  the  day,  this  is  the  hour,  wherein  you  had  again 
seen  the  face,  and  heard  the  voice,  of  that  excellent  servant 
of  Christ,  whom  we  now  lament  as  lost  to  us,  and  dead 
out  of  our  world.  Not  absolutely  dead  ;  for  God  who  is 
bis  God  for  ever  and  ever,  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but 
of  the  living.  Dying  out  of  this  world,  he  was  born  into 
the  other.  But  in  that  sense  wherein  he  is  dead  to  us,  and 
this  world  of  ours,  what  remains  but  that  we  agree  to  say, 
Let  us  die  with  himi  And  these  are  the  words,  which  if 
God  will  graciously  afford  us  his  help  aud  presence,  we 
may  fruitfully  entertain  ourselves  with,  upon  this  sad  oc- 
casion at  this  time :  you  will  find  them  in — 


John  xi.  16. 

Then  said  Thomns,  which  is  called  Didyvius,  unto  his  fellow- 
disciples,  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him. 

The  history  to  which  these  words  belong,  contains  so 
illustrious  and  instructive  an  instance  of  the  Redeemer's 
power  over  both  worlds,  and  so  plainly  shows,  that  he 
could  at  his  pleasure,  translate  men  out  of  the  one  into 
the  other,  as  might  best  serve  the  proper  purposes  of  his 
redemption,  that  it  can  never  be  unseasonable  to  us  to 
consider  it,  who  are  always  subject  to  the  same  power. 
And  it  is  very  especially  seasonable  at  this  time,  when  we 
have  reason  enough  to  re-consider  his  late  use  of  this 
power,  in  another  kind,  less  grateful  to  us,  but  not  less 
wise  or  just  in  itself;  not  the  recalling  of  one  out  of  the 
other  world  into  this,  but  the  calling  away  of  one  out  of 
this  world  into  the  other;  the  translating  of  this  excellent 
person  from  among  us,  whose  longer  abode  here  had  been 
highly  desirable,  as  his  removal  is  most  bitterly  grievous, 
and  must  have  been  intolerable,  were  it  not  that  though 
this  is  not  the  same  act,  it  is  an  act  of  that  same  power  over 
lives,  which  in  all  its  exertions  we  are  always  to  behold 
with  the  same  profound  adoring  silence,  and  a  disposition 
of  mind  to  receive  instruction  from  it,  whether  it  be  plea- 
sing to  us,  or  displeasing.  I  will  make  no  apology  for  my 
recalling  your  thoughts,  so  long  after,  to  this  sad  theme. 
Our  mutual  endearedness,  his  condescending  affection  to 
me.  and  my  reverential  affection  to  him,  were  so  generally 
known  to  those  that  knew  either  of  us,  that  it  might  be 
expected  I  should  take  some  public  notice  of  this  severing 
stroke ;  and  I  may  suppose  my  circumstances  to  be  so 
known,  that  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  to  understand  I 
could  do  it  no  sooner. 

It  will  not  be  unuseful  to  make  some  brief  reflection 
upon  this  miraculous  work  of  our  Lord,  and  thence  return 
to  the  special  subject,  which  I  desire  your  thoughts  may 
oe  fixed  upon,  as  mine  have  been.  It  was  the  most  me- 
morable of  all  our  Lord's  works  of  this  kind,  yet  not 
mentioned  b}'  the  other  evangelists ;  lest,  as  is  supposed, 
it  should  revive  the  Jewish  malice  against  Lazarus  ;  v.'ho, 
as  Epiphanius  tells  us,  was  reported  to  have  lived  thirty 
years  after,  within  which  time  the  others  had  all  written, 
wherea-s  this  evangelist  wrote  not,  till  after  his  final  de- 
cease. It  was  wrought  for  the  same  great  end,  for  which 
all  his  wonderful  works  were  done  and  written,  generally, 
for  the  glory  of  God,  as  is  intimated,  ver.  4,  and  particu- 
larly, as  this  evangelist  tells  us,  chap.  xx.  20,  21.  That 
we  might  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  believing  we  might  have  life  through  his 
name.  And  though  they  all  had  this  design :  this  towards 
the  end  of  his  course,  seems  meant  for  the  last  and  con- 
clusive stroke,  having  a  brighter  and  more  conspicuous 
appearance  of  the  Divine  glory  in  it,  for  a  fuller  and  more 
con  victive  demonstration,  that  "he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and 
the  Messiah,  as  he  gave  himself  out  to  be.  And  all  things 
were  designed  in  the  aptest  subserviency  hereto ;  that 
once  for  all,  this  long  disputed  point  might  be  put  out  of  all 
doubt. 
For  this  end  it  is  ordered,  that  Lazarus  should  at  this 


time  fall  sick.  Nothing  more  appeareu  to  human  prospect, 
but  that  the  disease  befell  him  according  to  the  common 
course  of  natural  causes:  but  says  our  Lord,  hissiclmess 
is  not  unto  death  ;  viz.  a.s  the  final  and  permanent  event 
or  design  of  it;  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of 
God  might  be  glorified  thereby,  ver.  4.  God's  counsels  lie 
deep,  not  obvious  to  common  view.  When  such  a  servant 
of  God  is  fallen  sick,  we  know  not  what  he  intends  to 
bringout  of  it.  His  gloiy  may,  in  his  own  way  and  time, 
so  much  the  more  brightly  shine  forth,  though  w-e  yet  dis- 
tinctly know  not  when  or  how.  Upon  this  account,  when 
our  Lord  not  only  heard  of  Lazarus's  sickness,  but  knew 
he  was  dead,  he  yet  defers  two  days,  even  though  he  knew 
him  to  have  been  at  least  two  days  dead  before :  so  that 
when  he  now  comes  to  the  place,  he  finds  him  to  have 
lain  four  days  in  the  grave,  ver.  17.  He  resolves  to  give 
so  much  the  greater  scope,  and  advantage,  to  the  glory  of 
the  Divine  power,  to  display  and  evidence  itself.  He  de- 
fers, till  now  death  and  the  grave  were  in  full  dominion, 
that  his  conquest  might  be  the  more  glorious.  He  had 
before  raised  some  from  death,  none  from  the  grave.  The 
lamenting  relatives  were  now  in  despair  :  the  thoughts  of 
restitution  were  quite  laid  aside.  All  their  hopes  were 
buried  with  the  deceased  in  the  same  grave,  as  may  be 
collected  from  sundry  following  verses. 

In  the  like  despair,  not  long  after,  were  the  mournful 
disciples,  concerning  their  not  only  deceased  but  entombed 
Lord,  unto  whose  surprising  resurrection,  this  seems  a  de- 
signed prelude.  The  bereaved  relations,  and  their  com- 
forters, were  all  abandoned  to  sorrow,  and  drenched  in 
tears.  And  M-ith  the  rest  we  are  told,  ver.  35,  that  Jesus 
wept.  But  why  was  this?  Was  it  that  he  knew  not  his 
own  mind,  or  distrusted  his  own  power  1  He  had  given 
sufficient  intimation  of  his  own  purpose,  and  of  the  fore- 
sight he  had  of  the  certain,  glorious  issue  of  this  gloomy 
dark  providence.  'Tis  evident  therefore  for  what  he  wept 
not.  'Tis  not  so  obvious  to  conclude  for  what  he  wept. 
It  is  most  unworthy  of  him  to  suppose  his  was  feigned  sor- 
row, or  that  he  shed  hypocritical  tears.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  instance  of  his  weeping:  no,  no,  he  was  a  man  of 
sorrow,  acquainted  with  griefs;  and  had  always  in  view 
sufficient  cause  of  real  soul-trouble,  as  this  is  called,  ver. 
33.  He  groaned  in  spirit  and  was  troubled.  It  must  be, 
by  the  contexture  of  the  evangelical  history,  near  the  time 
of  his  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  Avhen  his  soul  was  filled 
and  taken  up  with  sad  and  mournful  themes. 

But  who  can  tell  what  thoughts  lay  deep  in  that  large 
and  comprehensive  mind  1  We  are  sure,  though  he  wept 
with  the  rest,  that  'twas  not  as  they  wept,  nor  from  the 
same  motives.  His  thoughts  were  not  as  their  thoughts, 
but  as  far  wider,  and  higher,  as  the  heavens  are  than  the 
earth.  We  have  no  way  to  know  what  his  thoughts  were; 
we  know  what  they  might  be.  He  saw  not  Jerusalem 
only,  but  all  this  world,  buried  in  sin  and  death.  He  could 
not^  as  the  second  Adam,  be  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
as  he  speaks,  ver.  25,  without  beholding  with  a  compas- 
sionate heart,  the  impurities  and  miseries,  wherewith  it 
was  deluged  by  the  first.  And  he  had  now  enough  in 
view  to  discompose  his  pure  mind,  intent  upon  high  and 
great  things  ;  that  when  his  business  into  this  world  was 
to  prepare  men  for  another ;  and  when  they  were  fit,  to 
translate  them  thither;  even  they  that  professed  to  believe 
on  him,  should  no  more  understand  him:  that  his  kind 
and  great  design  should  be  no  more  grateful  to  them,  and 
so  slowly  enter  into  their  minds  and  hearts,  that  when  they 
saw  one  such  translation,  it  should  so  much  displease 
them,  and  they  so  little  relish  it,  as  to  be  all  in  tears  and 
lamentations  thereupon  ;  and  thereby  discover  such  an  af- 
fixeilness  of  heart  and  spirit  to  this  present  world,  and 
state  of  things,  as  to  prefer  the  enjoyment  of  a  friend  on 
earth,  before  all  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  state;  so  might 
their  immoderate  weeping  some  way  cause  his  tears.  But 
when  he  expressed  his  trouble  by  groans  and  tears,  he  sup- 
pressed the  causes  of  it,  and  goes  on  to  his  present  intend- 
ed work.  In  order  hereto,  ver.  .39,  he  commands  the  grave- 
stone to  be  removed  ;  neglecting  the  objection,  ver.  39. 
"By  this  time  he  stinks." 

He  observed  with  a  compassionate  indulgence,  the  diffi- 
dence which  he  meant  speedily  to  refute.  Nor,  because 
we  also  are  too  prone  to  prescribe  limits  to  the  Dinne 
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power,  ought  we  for  his  indulgjence  to  be  the  less  severe 
to  ourselves.  Forgetting  the  transcendency  of  that  powei", 
we  think  this  or  that  strange,  and  scarce  possible  to  be 
done,  because  we  too  highly  consider  the  equal  or  greater 
strangeness  of  what  wc  see  is  done.  We  count  things 
easy,  that  are  by  use  become  familiar  to  our  senses,  and 
apprehend  we  have  the  notion  of  ihem  clear,  and  how  they 
can  come  to  be  as  they  are  ;  not  having  e  amined  or  in- 
quired whether  our  apprehensions  were  right  and  congru- 
ous, 01  not.  Things  that  have  not  struck  our  sense,  mak- 
ing ourselves  and  even  our  sense  the  measure,  we  count 
impossible  and  unconceivable. 

By  the  course  of  nature  our  sense  hath  told  us,  a  body 
so  long  in  the  grave  must  be  putrid  and  slink.  But  who 
settled  that  course  of  nature  1  If  we  ascend  not  to  (he 
original  cause,  the  fixation  of  that  course  is  as  admirable 
and  unaccountable ;  if  we  do,  a  departure  from  it  is  as 
easy.  What  can  the  wisest  philosophers  conceive  of  the 
difference  between  an  offensive  smell  and  a  grateful,  but 
the  different  disposition  or  texture  of  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter, in  relation  to  the  sensorium,  or  the  receptive  organ  1 
When  what  the  different  disposition  is,  remains  altogether 
unapprehensible,  and  what  no  man  can  tell.  We  go  away 
well  satisfied  concerning  what  we  see  happens  every  day, 
because  we  never  inquire  how  things  came  to  be  as  they 
are ;  when  what  we  have  not  known  to  come  to  pass, 
though  not  more  difficult,  we  say  can  never  be.  Other- 
wise we  should  think  it  no  more  admirable,  or  difficult  to 
reduce  in  a  moment  the  parts  of  matter  to  such  a.  situs,  as 
that  they  should  give  no  offence  to  the  sense  of  smelling, 
though  before  they  did,  than  it  was  to  the  same  power  so 
to  di.spose,  that  in  one  sort  of  location,  they  should  give 
that  offence,  in  another  they  should  not,  and,  perhaps,  in  a 
third,  highly  gratify  and  please.  Thousands  of  like  in- 
stances might  be  given,  but  this  comes  now  in  our  way. 

The  world  is  full  of  miracles;  we  are  compassed  about 
with  such,  and  are  such.  There  is  'tis  true  a  peculiar  no- 
tion of  them,  as  necessary  as  they  are  themselves;  signify- 
ing not  what  is  done  by  a  greater  power,  but  less  usual. 
As  such,  the  use  and  need  of  them  only  argues  the  infirm- 
ity of  our  minds,  sunk  into  earth  and  sense,  and  grown 
somnolent ;  whence  they  need  to  be  roused  by  surprising 
and  uncommon  things,  and  brought  to  consider,  that  he 
only,  who  could  fix  and  settle  the  so  steady  course  of  na- 
ture, could  alter  it,  and  make  it  forsake  its  wonted  tract : 
■which  he  must  always  be  supposed  to  do.  for  some  very 
■weighty,  important  end  and  reason.  So  absolute  power 
being  ever  in  strict  connexion  with  the  most  perfect  wis- 
dom, and  therefore  claiming  to  be  the  more  earnestly  at- 
tended to,  and  considered  the  more  deeply.  To  that  power 
that  could  create  a  man,  'twas  equally  easy  to  perfume  a 
grave,  or  to  make  a  new  man  spring  up  out  of  it,  in  fresh 
strength,  comeliness,  and  vigour.  To  recompose  the  dis- 
ordered parts  of  a  body  turning  to  dust,  and  refit  it  for  the 
union  and  use  of  the  returning  soul ;  this  he  will  not  do 
often,  but  he  saw  a  just  and  valuable  reason  for  his  doing 
it  at  this  time. 

He  was  now  to  give  and  leave  behind  him  a  full  conclu- 
sive demonstration,  once  for  all,  of  his  being  the  Son  of 
God,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made ;  and  the  Christ,  or 
Messiah,  (the  great  controverted  pointof  that  time,)  which, 
V.  5.  is  called  glorifying  the  Son  ;  who  for  asserting  this, 
was  calumniated  as  an  impostor  and  deceiver  of  the  people. 
He  was  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  power,  as  such,  over 
universal  nature,  and  that  he  could  at  pleasure  control  and 
countermand  the  most  established  laws  of  it.  All  things 
being  put  under  that  notion,  as  he  was  the  Christ,  into  his 
hands,  and  all  power  given  him  both  in  heaven  and  earth, 
so  as  that  by  him  all  things  must  consist.'  A  power  he  was 
to  use,  being  gradually,  and  at  last  perfectly,  to  make  all 
things  new.b  He  was  to  make  good  his  own  title,  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life,'^  which  he  a.ssumes  in  this 
context,  to  let  it  be  seen  he  was  no  vain  pretender;  and 
that  it  was  no  vain  faith  that  should  be  placed  upon  him 
in  this  respect,  but  that  what  he  should  now  do,  as  to  one, 
he  was  equally  able  to  do,  in  the  fit  season,  for  every  one, 

a  John  xii.  3.    Matt,  xxviii.  18.    Col.  i.  17.  b  Rev.  xxi.  5. 

c  Vcr  25.  d  Chap   v.  ■«  c  Eph   ii.  f  Isa.  3txvi.  19. 

g  Wliere  I.azaru.a's  soul  h.id  been  in  the  mean  time.  wa.s  too  tight  a  matter 
to  weiuh  against  these  niiyhty  tilings  our  Lord  was  ijilent  upon.  His  con- 
Mtns  were  to  yield  and  bow  to  his  Lord  and  Master's  groat  designs :   he 


when  all  that  are  in  their  graves  should  hear  his  voiced 
He  was  to  show  forth  a  resemblance  of  that  more  pecu- 
liar act  of  his  most  graciously  undertaken  office,  to  be 
a  spring  of  life  to  souls  morally  dead,  viz.  in  trespasses 
and  sins.»  To  give  this  divine  and  most  noble  kind  of  life! 
To  do  that  most  merciful  and  most  God-like  work  !  He 
was  to  take  away  all  cause  or  pretence  for  despair,  but 
that,  whereas  a  death  was  to  pass  upon  himself,  and  upon 
his  church  on  earth,  both  he  himself,  and  it,  with  his  dead 
body,  should  arise.i  Therefore  he  utters  that  mighty  com- 
manding voice,  at  which  rocks  and  mountains  tremble  and 
shiver,  and  which  all  the  powers  of  nature  must  obey; 
"  Lazarus,  come  forth  !"  and  he  comes  forth.  These  things 
we  now  lightly  touched,  hoping  they  may  be  of  further  use 
to  us  afterwards.?  We  expect  not  the  like  thing  in  oar 
present  mournful  case ;  but  we  expect  greater  things ;  for 
which  we  are  to  await  our  Lord's  season. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  return  and  consider  what  is 
overtured  in  the  case  the  text  refers  to,  when,  as  to  any 
such  remedy,  the  mourning  friends  expected  as  little  as  we. 
Here  was  a  worthy  good  man  gone ;  a  friend  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  friends.  Christianity  gives  no  man  a  terrestrial 
immortality  ;  Christians,  even  the  best  of  them,  must  die 
as  well  as  other  men.  This  was  a  matter  taken  to  heart  by 
Christ  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  way  becoming  and 
worthy  of  him.  His  disciples  also  are  deeply  concerned, 
and  they  consider  and  discourse  it  their  way.  One  of  them, 
Thomas,  who  also  was  called  Didymus,  (wherein  is  no 
other  mystery,  than  that  his  name  is  first  given  us  in  He- 
brew, then  in  Greek,  as  is  not  unexampled  elsewhere,) pro- 
poses, as  you  have  heard;  "Let  us  also  go  that  we  may 
die  with  him."  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  .speaketh.  There  was,  no  doubt,  an  abounding  ful- 
ness of  sense  in  this  good  man's  soul,  from  whence  these 
words  did  proceed.  And  it  might  be  two-fold;  either — I. 
Good  and  commendable,  fit  for  our  imitation,  and  where- 
to the  temper  of  our  spirits  should  be  conformed. — Or,  II. 
Faulty  and  reprehensible ;  such,  as  against  which  we 
should  arm  and  fortify  ourselves. — Such  mixtures  are  not 
to  be  thought  strange.  It  is  little  to  be  expected,  that  in 
what  is  hastily  said  by  the  best  on  earth,  on  an  occasion 
apt  to  stir  passions,  there  should  be  nothing  but  pure 
breathings  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  goodness. 

I.  Under  the  former  head,  we  shall  speak  of  divers  things, 
which  we  cannot,  indeed,  be  sure  were  the  explicit,  dis- 
tinct sense  of  this  good  man,  at  this  time  ;  but  which  might 
be  and  should  be  ours  on  a  like  occasion.  Which  well 
agree  with  Christian  principles,  and  which  his  words  serve 
aptly  enough  to  express ;  as, 

(1.)  A  firm  belief  of  a  future  state.  Did  this  good  man 
only  desire  to  partake  with  the  other  in  death,  and  no 
more  "?  Did  his  wish  terminate  here  1  Can  we  apprehend 
any  thing  good  or  desirable  in  mere  death  that  one  would 
covet  to  share  in  with  another  ?  or  which  one  would  be 
loath  he  should  engross  alone  1  Nor  could  Thomas  mean 
this,  having  heard  that  Lazarus  was  already  dead.  It  can- 
not be  thought,  that  one  who  had  been  some  years  in  im- 
mediate attendance  upon  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  from 
heaven,  and  under  his  instructions,  and  who  had  .so  much 
opportunity  toob.serve,  that  his  whole  design  lay  for  ano- 
ther world;  and  that  he  never  encouraged  his  followers 
to  expect  from  him  any  advantages  above  others,  in  this 
world,  but  forewarned  them  of  troubles  and  sufferings,  to 
which  they  would  be  always  liable  from  it,  and  that  they 
must  be  content  to  wait  for  their  rewards  in  another  state: 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  such  a  one  was  an  infidel  in  re- 
ference to  any  such  state  ;  or  that  he  thought  his  friend 
extinct  by  dying ;  or  that  when  he  wished  to  be  with  him, 
he  wished  to  be  no  where,  or  nothing. 

(2.)  A  miud  loose  and  disengaged  from  this  present  world 
He  could  be  intent  upon  no  great  designs  for  this  earth, 
who  with  the  next  that  leaves  it,  was  willing  to  go  too. 

(3.)  Easy,  placid  thoughts  of  dying.  He  looked  upon 
death  as  no  such  frightful  thing,  that  could  so  familiarly, 
and  off-hand,  say,  when  he  thought  of  such  a  one's  dying; 
Come,  let's  go  and  die  with  him. 

could  not  be  unfitter  for  liis  own  business  afterwards,  than  the  apostle  in  the 
like  case  (for  ought  that  he  himself  knew)  was  for  his.  The  consideration  or 
this  matter  did  not  divert  our  Lord  Christ  from  whBt  he  was  intent  upon  ;  nor 
let  it  divert  us,  but,  as  a  lighter  matter,  be  left  for  the  exercise  ot  li«nter 
minds. 
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(4.)  A  distinguishing  judgment  concerning  the  states  of 
men  hereafter,  remote  from  thinking  it  fares  with  all  alike, 
in  the  other  world;  but  well  informed,  that  it  could  only 
be  ill  with  ill  men,  and  well  only  with  the  good.  A  set- 
tled persuasion  of  a  judgment  to  come.  According  to  the 
declared  rules  of  which  judgment,  this  present  judgment 
is  formed.  That  they  who  continue  in  a  course  of  well- 
doing, shall  have  eternal  life  ;  evil-doers,  indignation  and 
wrath. h — This  wish  could  not  be  thought  less  cautious  than 
his,  who  says,  with  distinction,  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous.i — It  must  be  far  from  him  to  be  content,  God 
should  gather  his  soul  with  sinners. i<  The  future  state 
was,  no  doubt,  considered  as  a  state  of  separation  between 
men  and  men.  He  could  not  covet  to  be  associated  with 
good  and  bad,  promiscuously,  and  at  random. 

(5.)  A  rationally  charitable  opinion,  and  estimate,  that 
he  was  sincerely  good  and  happy,  with  whom  he  coveted 
to  be  united  in  death.  Such  an  opinion  is  all  that  is  here 
requisite.  Faith  it  cannot  be,  for  the  object  is  not  a  reveal- 
ed thing.  Knowledge  it  is  not,  for  we  have  no  medium 
to  know  it  by.  That  we  have  more  reason  to  think  this, 
than  the  contrary,  of  such  a  one,  is  sufficient,  and  that  this 
should  be  implied  in  this  wish,  is  necessary.  Here  was 
an  apprehension  of  a  happy  state  the  other  was  passed 
into.  That  saying.  Sit  anima  vica  cum  philosophis,  implied 
that  he  who  said  it,  thought  their  state  better  than  some 
other  men's.  And  Thomas  could  not  bat  have  sufficient 
reason  for  his  apprehension  of  Lazarus's  sincerity  so  as  not 
to  doubt  of  his  felicity.  His  house,  he  observed,  was  our 
Lord's  resort:  here  he  was  received  gladly  by  him  and  his 
good  sisters.  His  doctrine,  we  have  cause  to  think,  he  en- 
tertained as  well  as  himself,  and  himself  for  his  doctrine's 
sake.  The  peculiar  affection  our  Lord  had  for  him,  ob- 
served by  the  domestics,  that  say.  He  whom  thou  lovest  is 
sick,  ver.  3.  noted  by  the  Jews,  with  a.  Behold  how  he 
loved  him,  ver.  36.  could  leave  Thomas  no  ground  of 
doubt,  but  he  was  a  sincere  believer  on  the  Son  of  God, 
and  now  in  a  blessed  state :  so  are  Christians,  visibly  such, 
to  esteem  of  one  another,  and  accordingly  to  have  com- 
munion with  one  another  in  grace,  and  hope  and  wish  for 
it  in  glory.  A  temper,  now,  very  alien  from  too  many  that 
go  under  that  name  ;  who  make  not  the  great  substantial 
of  Christianity  the  measure  of  their  present  and  hoped 
communion,  but  devised  additions  of  their  own  :  or  rather, 
not  what  they  add  to,  but  substitute  in  the  stead  of,  faith, 
mercy,  and  the  love  of  God  ;  and  license  themselves  to 
ascend  the  throne,  usurp  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  boldly 
damn  all  them  w^ho  are  not  of  their  own  complexion  and 
party;  and  that  cannot  so  far  conform  to  their  humours, 
passions,  prejudices,  and  interested  inclinations,  as  to  say 
and  act  in  every  thing  just  as  they  do. 

(6.)  A  most  ardent  and  most  generous  love  to  such  good 
men  upon  that  just  and  reasonable  apprehension  of  them. 
For,  what  love  can  be  greater  1  How  can  one  more  high- 
ly express  love  to  any  man,  than  by  a  declared  willing- 
ness to  live  and  die  with  him ;  and  simply  to  die,  when 
he  can  no  longer  live  with  himl  Love  raised  to  this  pitch 
is  stronger  than  death.  Heathen  story  is  not  without  such 
instances  of  some,  whom  no  dread  of  death  could  sever 
from  each  other;  but  that  they  have  been  willing,  as  the 
case  should  require,  to  die  with,  or  to  die  for,  another.  To 
be  either  each  other's  companions  or  substitutes  in  death. 
The  tyrant  Dionysius  having  sentenced  to  death  one  of 
that  admirable  pair,  Damon  and  Pythias,  and  fixed  the 
day  of  execution,  the  condemned  person  petitioned  for 
leave. to  be  absent  upon  important  occasions;  in  that  in- 
terval his  friend  offering  himself,  as  his  sponsor,  to  die  for 
him,  if  he  returned  not  by  the  appointed  day.  He  re- 
turning punctually  with  all  diligence,  knowing  his  friend's 
life  to  be  otherwise  in  hazard ;  the  tyrant,  in  great  ad- 
miration of  their  mutual  love  and  fidelity,  pardons  the 
condemned,  and  requests  of  them  both,  that  they  would 
admit  him,  as  a  third  person,  into  the  society  of  their 
friendship.! 

What  they  tell  us  of  divers  others  I  mention  not,  whom 
no  death  could  sever;  whom  dangers  did  more  closely 
unite.  Such  as  are  conjoined  in  the  same  common  cause, 
their  mutual  love  mutually  animates  them  even  to  face 


h  Rom.  ii.  7,8.  i  Numb.  x.xiii.  10. 

1  Related  by  Cicero,  de  Offic.  lib.  3.  and  divers  otiiers. 
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death ;  because  each  finds  the  other  will  not  flinch,  or  leave 
him  in  danger  alone.  Many  waxed  bold  by  the  apostle's 
bonds,™  when  they  could  not  but  be  thought  bonds  of  death ; 
no  doubt,  because  he  was  dear  to  them.  So  that  they  were 
willing  even  to  run  into  the  same  bonds,  because  he  was 
bound  by  them.  Even  in  this  sen.se  love  casts  out  fear. 
And  what  could  more  either  express  his  own  love,  or  tend 
to  inflame  other  men's,  than  when  that  great  apostle  be- 
speaks the  Christian's  of  that  time,  as  having  his  life 
bound  up  in  theirs"?  I  live  if  ye  stand  fast" — that  he  was 
ready  to  impart  with  the  Gospel,  even  his  ow'n  soul  to 
them,  because  they  were  dear  to  him.o  And  that  they 
were  in  his  heart  to  live  and  die  with  iliem.P  There  seem- 
ed to  be  but  one  life  common  to  him  and  them.  When 
there  are  such  unions,  that  each  is  to  the  other  an  aUe? 
ego,  another  self;  and  another's  soul  is  to  a  man  as  half  his 
own,'!  as  he  pathetically  phrases  it;  here  is  the  height  of 
affection !  And  that  affection  mutually  heightens  each 
other's  courage,  and  is  a  continual  and  reciprocated  source 
of  a  generous  magnanimity  springing  from  the  one  into 
the  other's  breast ;  while  they  perceive  in  one  another  a 
mutual  vying,  who  shall  the  more  adventurously  rush 
upon  death  for,  or  in  conjunction  with,  the  other. 

This  seems  not  alien  from  the  temper  of  Thomas's 
mind  in  his  uttering  of  these  words.  For  when  our  Lord 
proposed  going  into  Judea,  other  of  the  disciples  object- 
ing that  the  Jews  had  tliere  lately  sought  to  kill  him ;  he, 
when  he  understood  Lazarus  was  dead,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  a  friend  to  that  cause,  though  he  died  not  for  it; 
Come,  says  he,  let  us  now  fear  no  death,  let  us  rush,  in 
media  arma,  thrown  ourselves  into  the  midst  of  death,  and 
there  breathe  forth  our  souls,  full  of  love  to  God,  and 
Christ,  and  him,  and  one  another;  even  upon  the  same 
spot  where  this  friend  of  our  Lord,  and  our  common  cause 
and  interest,  breathed  forth  his.  These  noble  principles, 
fortitude  and  love,  might  have  made  two  distinct  heads  of 
discourse ;  but  they  are  so  complicated  and  interwoven 
with  one  another,  that  they  were  scarce  to  be  considered 
apart.  And  this  complication  these  words  more  than  in- 
timate— That  their  hearts  may  be  comforted,  (or  incited, 
and  stirred  up  as  the  word  there  used  signifies,)  being 
knit  together  in  love.' 

(7.)  A  lively  apprehension  of  the  large,  abounding  dif- 
fusion of  the  Divine  fulness:  sufficiently  able  to  replenish 
and  satisfy  all  that  shall  be  prepared  to  partake  in  it. 
That  this  good  man's  eye  was  upon  somewhat  else  than 
mere  death,  and  that  he  coveted  not  to  die  for  dying  sake, 
must  be  out  of  doubt  with  us.  He  certainly  aimed  at  a 
blessed  state  after  death.  And  who  can  suppose  his  mind 
void  of  that  so  common  notion,  that  the  blessedness  of 
souls  must  lie  in  Godl  But  this  could  not  be  all.  The 
faint,  spiritless  notion,  of  a  felicity  to  be  enjoyed  in  God, 
could  signify  little  to  the  present  purpose.  Here  must  be 
a  lively,  gustful  apprehension  of  it  too ;  for  here  is  inter- 
vening death  lobe  gone  through.  And  he  expresses  him- 
self willing  to  attempt  this  difficult  pass.  Let  us  go — that 
we  may  die — How  few  do  you  know,  or  converse  with, 
that  are  without  this  notion,  that  God  is  the  blessedness  of 
souls  !  or  that  assent  not  to  it  as  soon  as  they  hear  it !  Yet 
how  few  do  you  know,  that  are  willing  to  die  to  enjoy 
him!  No,  no;  they  are  generally  willing,  rather  to  eat 
the  dust  of^  the  earth,  and  feed  upon  ashes,  thousands  of 
years,  than  go  to  God  for  a  better  portion  !  Notwithstand- 
ing their  dead,  spiritless,  inefficacious  notion  of  a  divine 
heavenly  felicity,  they  had  rather  want  it.  A  blessedness 
not  to  be  had  oii  earth,  or  that  must  come  by  dying  !  they 
bless  themselves  from  such  a  blessedness  !  'Tis  plain  then, 
there  must  be  more  than  a  dead  notion  to  overcome  their 
aversion  to  dying.  And  what  can  that  be  more  1  'Tis  as 
plain,  it  must  be  a  vivid  apprehension  of  such  a  blessed- 
ness in  God  after  death.     And  that  imports  two  things. 

[1.]  A  divine  faith  of  it.  It  must  be  the  apprehension  of 
faith,  and  of  a  divine  faith.  Almost  every  one  pretends  to 
believe  it;  but  it  is  generally  with  a  hiiman  faith  only; 
because  their  parents,  or  preachers,  or  the  common  voice 
of  the  country,  hath  told  them  so.  A  divine  faith  is  full  of 
divine  life  aiid  vigour;  the  substance  and  evidence  of 
what  is  believed.     The  soul  being  overpowered  into  this 
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belief  by  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the  great  God  re- 
vealing it,  and  the  awfulness  of  his  testimony ;  the  word 
of  God  revealing  this,  as  other  portions  of  sacred  truth, 
works  effectually  in  them  that  so  believe  it;  i.  e.  that  re- 
ceive it  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  as  the  word  of  God.^ 
They  that  live  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God  that 
cannot  lie  hath  promised,t  would  break  through  a  thou- 
sand deaths  to  obtain  it.  This  is  more  than  a  spiritless 
notion.     And, 

[2.]  Such  a  lively  apprehension  hath  in  it  somewhat  of 
a  present  sense,  and  foretaste  of  that  blessedness  ;  a  hea- 
ven begun,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  with  their  future 
heaven.  They  have  the  kingdom  of  God  in  them,  which 
stands  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Such  an  earnest  speaks  their  own  right,  while  they  are 
yet  seasible  of  the  great  imperfection  of  their  present 
state.  They  are  therefore  willing  to  die,  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect.  They  now  know  by  taste  what  it  is  to  en- 
joy God.  O  taste  and  see  that  God  is  good  !" — A  mere 
notion  informs  us  not  enough,  so  as  to  actuate  our  minds 
what  that  means.  Notwithstanding  it,  the  carnal  mind 
can  frame  no  distinct  heart-moving  thought  of  felicity, 
other,  or  more  grateful,  than  the  relishes  of  meat  and 
drink,  or  the  satisfaction  of  some  or  other  mean  or  carnal- 
ized appetite.  They  that  have  tasted  somewhat  of  a  higher 
kind,  long  for  more,  and  most  of  all,  that  most  perfect  fru- 
ition which  they  must  pass  through  death  to  attain. 

We  will  not  suppose  this  good  man  to  have  been  desti- 
tute of  such  a  faith,  and  of  such  tastes,  of  the  heavenly 
felicity.  And  as  hereby  he  was  not  without  a  lively  ap- 
prehension of  the  kind  and  nature  of  it,  so  we  must  sup- 
pose him  to  have  alike  apprehension  of  the  large,  copious, 
abounding,  and  diffusive  fulness  of  it,  whereof  his  words 
give  some  intimation ;  "  Let  us  go  and  die  with  him."  He 
doubted  not  of  a  sufficiently  extensive  communion  in  this 
blessedness,  q.  d.  There  is  enough  for  him  and  us  all. 
And  such  apprehension  we  all  oii^ht  to  have  of  the  bless- 
edness of  the  heavenly  state,  into  which  we  are  to  be  intro- 
mitted  by  death,  that  it  is  enough  for  all  that  can  be  in 
any  po.ssibiliiy  to  partake  in  it.  So  that  the  abounding 
plenitude  of  no  one's  portion  can  be  any  diminution  to  an- 
other's. The  kind  and  nature  of  material,  sensible  good, 
hath  a  remarkable  and  most  agreeable  affinity  to  what  is 
said,  and  what,  upon  very  strict  inquiry,  one  knows  not 
how  not  to  say,  of  matter'  itself,  that  it  is  perpetually  di- 
visible; but  so,  as  that  every  part  and  panicle  is  still  less 
and  less.  Whereupon  it  cannot  but  be,  that  whatsoever 
any  enjoy  of  terrene  good,  so  much  is  detracted  from  the 
rest.  Of  intellectual,  spiritual  good,  knowledge,  wisdom, 
grace,  glory,  the  case  is  quite  different.  Let  any  possess 
never  so  much,  it  nothing  diminishes  another's  possession 
in  the  same  kind.  If  another  man  be  never  so  wise,  good, 
or  happy,  it  takes  nothing  from  me;  I  may  be  as  wise, 
good,  and  happy.     At  least,  that  hinders  not,  but  I  mnv. 

How  pleasant  a  contemplation  is  this !  that  in  the  vast 
and  numberless  regions  of  light,  bli.ss,  and  glory,  the  bles- 
sed inhabitants  are  all  drawing  from  the  same  fountain  ; 
solacing  themselves  in  that  fulne.ss  of  joy,  drinking  in 
from  those  rivers  of  pleasure  that  flow  from  the  Divine 
presence  for  evermore !  All  deriving,  unto  satiety,  from 
that  fulness  that  filleth  all  in  all. 

(8.)  Preference  of  the  society  with  holy  ones  in  the 
heavenly  state,  above  any  to  be  enjoyed  on  earth.  The 
words,  as  to  their  most  obvious  sense,  seem  to  be  full  of 
this;  With  whom  I  would  live,  with  him  I  would  die.  Is 
not  this  our  common  sense  1  Not  that  we  can  apprehend 
any  thing  in  the  very  act  or  article  of  dying,  that  can  make 
dying  with  one  more  desirable  than  with  another  ;  but  it 
must  be  meant  of  what  is  to  follow.  We  would  not  have 
death  to  part  us.  We  would  enjoy  one  another  after  death, 
but  so  as  we  did  not  before.  'Tis  very  probable  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  had  formerly  enjoyed  pleasant  hours 
with  Lazarus,  in  his  own  house.  BiU  why  doth  Thomas, 
therefore,  desire  they  might  die  to  be  with  him  1  Except- 
ing him,  he  might  still  have  enjoyed  the  same  society  on 
earth,  and  of  many  other  Christian  friends  besides.  But 
we  see  his  proposal  concerned  not  himself  only.  'Tis,  Let 
us  go  die  with  him.  He  reckoned  they  should  die,  and 
be  with  him  together.  And  that  the  state  they  should  then 
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be  in,  would  have,  in  point  of  society  and  conversation, 
such  advantages,  above  what  their  present  state  aflTorded, 
as  were  worth  dying  for. 

And  how  can  we  but  apprehend  the  vast  difference  1 
Whatever  delight  good  men  on  earth  have  had  in  one  ano- 
ther's society,  they  must  then  be  better  company  than  ever. 
How  hard  is  it  now  to  communicate  our  sentiments  !  We 
know  not  what  our  ways  of  converse  shall  hereafter  be, 
but  we  know  that  such  words  as  we  now  use  are  ve  ry  slow, 
defective  media,  of  conveying  our  minds  and  sense  to  one 
another.  What  a  difficulty  do  we  now  find  if  we  appre- 
hend a  thing  clearly  ourselves,  to  make  another  master  of 
our  notion  !  What  circumlocutions  do  we  need !  What 
explications,  to  make  another  understand  our  meaning ! 
And  then  those  explications  need  further  explication,  and 
so  we  run  ourselves  into  new  difficulties,  and  entangle  one 
another  more  and  more.  Most  of  our  controversies  arise 
from  our  mistaking  one  another's  sense,  though  too  often 
those  mistakes  are  wilful  with  them  who  love  strife  more 
than  truth ;  and  it  is  industriously  endeavoured  to  pervert 
each  other's  words,  and  put  senses  upon  them  quite  besides, 
or  against,  our  true  intent.  But  if  we  speak  and  hear  with 
the  greatest  candour  and  sincerity  that  is  possible,  we  are 
frequently  not  understood  aright,  either  through  the  un- 
skilfulness  of  him  that  speaks,  to  choose  the  aptest  words 
and  forms  of  speech,  or  unattentiveness,  incapacity,  and 
dulness,  in  them  that  hear;  frequently  from  both  together. 
Hence  is  the  conversation  of  Christians  so  little  edifying, 
though  they  discourse  of  useful  subjects,  which,  God  knows, 
there  is  little  of  amongst  us !  Though  much  more  than  is 
commonly  apprehended,  proceeds  from  want  of  love,  that 
should  let  us  into  one  another's  minds  and  hearts. 

Our  very  sermons,  when  we  study  to  make  important 
things  as  plain  as  we  can,  are  lost  upon  the  most.  Though 
here  we  see  the  advantage  of  a  people's  having  a  love  to 
their  minister,  which  is  a  mighty  orator  within  them- 
selves, and  will  make  them  endeavour  to  take  in  his  heart 
and  soul;  as  on  his  part,  his  love  to  them  will  make  him. 
willing,  as  we  heard  from  the  apostle,  to  impart,  with  the 
Gospel,  his  own  soul.''  But  as  to  Christian  converse  in 
this  our  present  state,  besides  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing one  another,  all  even  of  them  who  have  great  trea- 
sures of  knowledge  in  them,  are  not  alike  conversable 
and  communicative,  nor  any,  at  all  times.  The  dearest 
friends  often  find  one  another  indisposed,  otherwise  busy, 
morose,  sour,  and  out  of  humour;  apt  to  take,  and  per- 
haps to  give,  offence,  on  one  hand,  and  the  other.  And 
whereas  we  should  most  intimately  converse  with  our- 
selves ;  upon  the  mentioned  accounts,  we  are  now  very 
oflen  the  worst  company  that  can  be  to  ourselves ;  through 
the  darkness,  confusion,  intricacy,  and  incoherence  of  our 
own  thoughts ;  the  fervour  and  tumultuation  of  ill  affec- 
tions, and  the  sluggishness,  and  drowsy  torpor  of  good. 
And  in  what  case  are  we  to  please  others  by  our  converse, 
that  have  so  much  cause  to  be  always,  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, displeased  with  ourselves  1 

When  death  shall  have  disencumbered,  and  set  us  free 
from  all  sorts  of  distempers,  and  brought  us  into  the  state 
of  perfect  and  perfected  .spirits,  how  delectable  will  that 
society  be  !  when  all  shall  be  full  of  divine  light,  life,  love, 
and  joy,  and  freely  communicate,  as  they  have  received 
freely !  How  pleasant  will  it  be,  to  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  !  To  converse 
with  angels  !  those  wise,  kind  creatures,  so  full  of  pro- 
found knowledge  and  benignity ;  instructed  by  long,  unin- 
terrupted experience  and  observation  of  the  methods  of 
the  divine  government,  and  dispensation  ;  highly  pleased 
with  our  accession  to  the  general  assembly,  that  rejoiced  in 
the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  whereby  but  one  was  hereafter 
in  due  time  to  be  added,  much  more  in  the  glorification  of 
so  many,  that  are  now  actually  added  to  them!  What 
delightful  communings  will  there  be  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature  !  of  the  methods  of  providence!  of  the  wonders  of 
grace  !  of  the  deep  and  hidden  counsels  of  God  !  In  what 
part  it  shall  be  agreeable  to  his  wisdom  and  good  plea- 
sure, to  let  them  appear  and  stand  in  view. 

The  conferences  at  the  transfiguration  made  the  trans- 
ported disciples  say,  'tis  good  to  be  here  ;  when  the  glory 
which,  while  it  oppressed,  pleased  them.     Though  this 
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was  but  a  transient  view.  But  above  all  that  is  conceiv- 
able in  that  other  state,  how  delectable  will  their  society 
be  in  worship  I  In  their  unanimous  adoration  of  the  ever- 
blessed  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit !  In  how  pleasant 
eternal  raptures  of  delight  and  praise  will  all  those  excel- 
lent creatures  be,  that  inhabit  and  replenish  the  vast  realms 
of  light  and  bliss:  when  all  behold  how  the  several  kinds 
of  being,  light,  life,  excellency,  and  perfection,  by  a  perpe- 
tual efflux,  spring  from  the  lirst,  the  Fountain  of  all  being, 
the  Parent  of  so  glorious  and  so  numerous  a  progeny,  all 
God-like,  and  bearing  the  bright  image  of  their  Father  ! 
O  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  this  consociation  in  wor- 
ship, perpetually  tendered  with  so  absolute  a  plenitude  of 
satisfaction  in  thedueness  of  it !  and  the  gustful  apprehen- 
sion of  what  those  words  import.  Worthy  art  thou,  O  Lord  ! 
each  one  relishing  his  own  act,  with  just  self-approbation 
and  high  delight :  heightened  by  their  apprehended  per- 
fect unanimity,  and  that  there  is  among  them  no  dissenting 
vote.  Whence  it  cannot  be  but  to  worship  God  in  spirit 
and  truth  must  be  to  enjoy  him.  And  that  he  is  under 
no  other  notion,  the  more  satisfying  object  of  our  enjoy- 
ment, than  as  he  is  the  object  of  our  worship.  What  room 
or  pretence  is  there  now  left  for  unwillingness  to  die,  on 
the  account  of  relatives  we  have  been  wont  to  converse 
with  in  this  world ;  when  such  an  exchange  as  this  is  to 
be  made  by  dying !  But, 

II.  We  are  also  to  consider.  There  might  be  an  inter- 
mixture in  the  temper  of  this  good  man's  spirit,  when  he 
uttered  these  words,  of  somewhat  faulty  and  blameable; 
which  we  are  to  be  cautioned  against. 

(1.)  There  might  be  too  little  consideration  had  of  the 
dignity  and  value  of  human  life  ;  of  which  the  great  God 
takes  so  particular  care  to  guard  and  sustain  it,  both  by 
law  and  providence.  And  of  this  creature  man,  so  noble 
a  part  of  divine  workmanship,  and  whom  he  set  over  all 
the  works  of  his  hands,  in  this  lower  world.  To  propound 
throwing  away  at  once  so  many  such  lives,  seems  some- 
what too  precipitant. 

(2.)  The  words  seem  not  to  savour  enough  of  that  defer- 
ence which  is  due  to  the  God  of  our  lives ;  whose  prero- 
gative it  is  to  kill  and  to  make  alive;  to  measure  our  time, 
and  number  our  days.  It  might  have  been  said,  at  least. 
If  God  will,  &c. 

(3.)  There  might  be  in  them  too  little  gratitude  for  the 
mercies  of  life,  or  patience  of  the  difficulties  of  it;  some- 
what like  that  of  Jonah,  Take  now,  I  beseech  thee,  my  life 
from  me. 

(4.)  Too  little  regard  to  the  business  of  life.  It  might 
have  been  more  at  leisure  considered,  Is  the  business  done 
I  was  born  for  7  Their  special  business,  who  were  to  be 
the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  already  called,  (Matt.  x.  I,  &c.) 
and  instructed  in  great  part  of  the  work  of  their  calling, 
was  apparently  too  little  considered,  especially  how  or  for 
what  his  Lord  was  to  die  himself,  so  far  as  either  from 
his  own  words,  or  from  the  prophets,  might  have  been  col- 
lected. 

(5.)  Nor,  perhaps,  enough,  how  awful  a  thing  it  was  to 
die,  to  change  states,  and  pass  into  eternity !  This  might, 
upon  this  account,  be  too  nastily  said.  Good  old  Simeon 
seemed  to  have  considered  the  matter  more,  when  he  said. 
Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  &c. 

(6.)  And  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  in  these  words, 
too  much  Jisplicency  at  the  providence  of  God,  in  taking 
away  such  a  man  now  at  such  a  time ;  with  some  appear- 
ance of  despondency  concerning  the  Christian  interest. 
This  Lazarus  is  thought  to  have  been  a  wealthy  man, 
though  he  in  the  parable  is  represented  otherwise.  Christi- 
anity was,  as  yet,  a  little  thing  in  the  world.  Our  Lord 
had  signalized  himself  by  his  wonderful  works,  and  drawn 
many  eyes  upon  him,  that  were  at  a  gaze ;  but  his  heavenly 
doctrine,  and  the  true  design  of  his  coming,  had  entered 
into  the  minds  of  but  a  few,  and  they  of  the  meaner  sort. 
Had  any  of  the  rulers  believed  on  him  1  It  was  yet  a  du- 
bious twilight,  the  dawning  of  the  morning.  The  Spirit 
that  was  to  convince  the  world,  was  not  yet  given,  for 
Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified. y  Nicodemus,  a  rabbi,  came  to 
him,  but  by  night.  This  cause,  as  still,  according  to  hu- 
man estimate,  depended  much  on  reputation.  Men  loved 
(till  an  overpowering  influence  bore  down  all  before  it) 

y  John  \ii.  39.  chap.  xvi.  8.  z  Chap.  xii.  43. 


the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God  j»  and  be- 
lieved not,  because  they  sought  honour  one  of  another.* 

It  was,  now,  a  mighty  loss  to  have  one  such  man  drop, 
that  lived  so  near  Jerusalem,  where  our  Lord's  great  work 
did  much  lie,  but  where  he  chose  not  to  lodge:  this  was 
in  Bethany,  but  two  miles  off,  a  convenient  retreat.  Th«» 
ma.ster  of  the  house  is  hinxself  dislodged ;  and  whereas 
though  the  foxes  had  holes,  and  the  birds  nests,  the  Son  ol 
man  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ;b  this  disciple  might 
probably  think.  Where  shall  be  our  next  resort"?  Where 
is  there  a  considerable  person  to  be  found,  that  will  here- 
after give  us  harbour  and  countenance  1  He  might  hence 
be  induced  even  to  utter  his  conclamalum  ed, ;  and  to  this 
purpose  say,  now  he  is  dead.  Let  us  ail  go  die  with  him. 
Their  Lord  and  Master  had  before  told  them,  of  his  being 
ere  long  to  be  taken  from  them ;  and,  that  his  followers 
must  count  upon  taking  up  their  cro.ss  daily.  And  what, 
might  he  think,  is  to  become  of  us,  upon  whom,  left  deso- 
late, the  stress  is  to  lie  of  the  Christian  cause  !  What 
storms  will  be  raised  against  us,  whose  province  it  must 
be,  to  plant  and  propagate  a  new  religion  in  the  world  ! 
the  tenderest  concern  in  all  the  world,  and  about  which 
men  are  most  apt  to  be  enraged  at  any  attempt  of  innova- 
tion !  And  by  us,  unlearned,  uninterested,  obscure,  and 
contemptible  men  I  By  what  he  here  says,  he  seems  not 
afraid  to  die  ;  but  he  seems  afraid  to  live,  and  face  the 
storm,  and  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  that  even  hope- 
less undertaking,  which  he  perceived  himself  and  his  com- 
panions designed  unto.  Rather  than  this,  he  seems  to  ap- 
hend  a  present  death  was  to  be  chosen. 

And  I,  now,  no  way  doubt,  but  any  serious  person,  that 
shall  be  at  the  pains  to  commune  with  himself,  will  judge, 
there  may  be  such  quick  turns  of  thoughts  this  way;  and 
that,  as  those  opposite  senses  of  this  passage  do  import, 
the  variety  and  contrariety  of  principles  that  are  in  us,  in 
this  imperfect  state,  makes  it  no  impossible  thing,  but  that, 
amidst  the  various  agitations  of  a  musing  mind,  somewhat 
of  grace  and  somewhat  of  sin,  yea  much  of  a  holy  and 
heavenly  temper,  with  some  degree  of  incogitancy,  haste, 
and  faulty  distemper,  might  be  vented  together  in  such  an 
expression. 

And"nowfor  the  use  of  it,  we  must  have  distinct  respect 
to  both  these  sorts  of  sense,  which  the  words  may  admit 
of.     And, 

1.  For  whatsoever  of  good  sense  they  have  in  them,  let 
us  endeavour  to  have  it  deeply  impressed,  and  inwrought 
into  our  souls.  So  far  as,  upon  good  and  self-justifying 
accounts,  one  may  wish  to  die  with  another  eminently 
holy  and  good,  let  us  labour  to  be  in  that  temper  of  spirit, 
that  with  all  reverential  submission  to  the  wise,  holy, 
and  sovereign  will  of  God,  we  may  ever  be  ready  to  go 
with  the  first;  a  good  man  should  need  only  leave  to  die. 
Consider,  are  we  so  loose  from  all  worldly  enjoyments  and 
designs,  as  to  be  capable,  when  a  holy  man  dies,  of  adopt- 
ing these  words,  Let  me  die  with  him?  Will  they  fit  our 
spirits'?  Can  we  so  far  comport  with  them,  as  to  avow 
it  with  a  heart  not  reproaching  us,  that  it  is  only  obedience 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  not  terrene  inclination,  that  makes 
us  willing  to  survive  such  as  we  see  going  off  this  stage 
before  usi  that  if  he,  in  whose  hands  our  breath  is,  will 
have  us  still  live,  we  can  submit  with  patience  ;  if  he  sig- 
nify his  mind  we  shall  die,  we  can  comply  with  gladness"? 
But, 

Do  we  find  it  otherwise  1  Doth  the  bent  of  our  own 
spirits  urge  and  press  us  downward,  and  fix  us  to  the  earth  1 
Are  we  so  within  its  magnetism  1  We  have  a  worse  evil  to 
fear  than  bodily  death.  To  he  so  carnally  minded  is  death, 
in  a  far  more  horrid  sense.  This  temper  of  mind,  to  prefer 
an  earthly  abode  before  the  purity  and  bliss  of  the  hea- 
venly society,  is  so  repugnant  to  the  most  constituent 
principles  of  a  living  Chri-stian,  his  faith  of  the  unseen 
world,  his  delight  in  God,  his  love  of  the  Divine  presence, 
and  converse  with  the  Father  and  Son  in  glory,  his  hatred 
of  sin,  and  desire  of  perfect  holiness,  that  he  should  rather 
take  another  name,  than  wear  that  of  a  Christian,  in  con- 
junction with  the  allowance  of  so  unchristian  a  spirit ;  a 
temper  that  tends  to  subvert  whole  Christianity,  and  puts 
a  man  into  apostureof  hostility  against  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  the  very  design  of  his  d}'ing.  For  in  contradistinction 
a  Chap.  V.  H.  b  Luke  '\x.  53, 
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to  them,  whose  conversation  is  in  heaven,  and  from  whence 
they  look  for  the  Saviour,  are  ihey  become  the  declared 
enemies  of  his  cross,  who  mind  earthly  things  ■,<^  preferring 
an  earthly  before  the  heavenly  state.  And  ihe  apostle  tells 
snch  (weeping,  as  he  wrote)  that  their  end  will  be  destruc- 
tion. This  I  must  therefore  say,  and  testify  in  the  Lord, 
that  if  any  will  indulge  themselves  in  such  a  temper  of 
spirit ;  and  whosoever  goes,  even  of  the  most  excellent  of 
God's  saints  and  ministers,  they  would  (because  they  love 
the  present  world  more)  slay  with  the  last;  as  to  such, 
our  preaching  is  vain,  and  their  faith  is  vain.  But  if  there 
have  been  any  within  the  compass  of  your  knowledge  and 
acquaintance,  of  whom  dying,  or  lately  dead,  you  could  say. 
Let  me  die  with  him,  or  die  lo  be  with  him,  of  whom  would 
you  rather  say  it,  than  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Bates. 

But  do  you  expect  I  should  give  you  a  distinct  and  full 
account  of  him  1  Many  of  you  know,  or  may  easily  appre- 
hend, I  have  not  been  in  circumstances  by  w^hich  it  could 
be  so  much  as  possible  to  me.  The  surprising,  overwhelm- 
ing tidings  of  his  death,  with  the  signihcalion  of  my  being 
expected  to  do  this  part,  first  reached  me,  by  just  estimate, 
at  about  two  hundred  miles'  distance.  Nor  did  any  thing 
to  that  purpose,  from  such  as  were  concerned,  come  to  my 
hands  till  a  fortnight  after  his  decease.  At  my  return,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  week  preceding  this  sad  solemnity,  I 
had  my  own  charge,  from  which  I  had  been  long  absent,  to 
provide  for  against  the  Lord's  day;  after  which  only  one 
day  intervened,  wherein  thoughts  that  accompanied  me  in 
my  way,  were  to  be  reduced  into  some  order.  But  had  I 
had  never  so  much  time  and  leisure,  I  cannot  but  reflect 
on  what  was  said  of  that  famous  Roman,  to  give  the  just 
praises  of  Cicero,  Cicerone  laudatore  opus  fuerit  .-d  There 
u-as  need  of  Cicero  himself  to  be  the  encomiast.  No  man 
knows  how  to  speak  becomingly  of  the  excellencies  of  Dr. 
Bates,  that  hath  not  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Bates  !  He  did 
that  office  most  laudably  for  divers  others,  for  those  reve- 
rend and  truly  great  men,  Dr.  Manton,  Mr.  Clarkson,  Dr. 
Jacomb,  and  the  admirable  Mr.  Baxter.  But  now  there  is 
no  man  left  to  do  it  suitably  for  him,  i.  e.  that  both  is  fit 
and  willing.  So  that  this  part  comes  to  be  dev^olved  upon 
the  unfittest  among  many. 

Yet  thus,  while  others  have  declined  it,  out  of  a  modest 
opinion  of  its  being  above  them,  whose  abilities,  and  con- 
veniencies  for  the  performance,  did  much  more  concur: 
this  looks  like  an  art  and  contrivance  of  Providence,  to 
greaten  him  the  more,  that  every  one  reckons  him  too 
great  for  their  commendation  .  and  that,  consequently,  he 
is  to  pass  out  of  our  world  as  one  too  big  for  our  praises, 
with  no  encomium,  or  that  which  is  next  to  none. 

Though  I  first  had  the  opportunity  and  great  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance  above  forty  years  ago,  yet  I  have  no  pre- 
sent way  while  I  am  writing  this,  of  knowing,  or  recollect- 
ing, with  certainly,  any  thing  of  the  earlier  days  of  his  life. 
As  therefore  the  case  is,  the  little  I  shall  say  of  him,  shall 
be,  not  by  way  of  history,  but  of  character.  Nor  in  giving 
somewhat  of  that,  can  one  well  omit — 

Pird,  To  ta  ke  notice  of,  what  must  with  every  one  come 
first  in  view,  viz.  his  self-recommending  aspect,  composed 
of  gravity  and  pleasantness,  with  the  graceful  mien  and 
comeliness  of  his  person.  That  was  said  upon  no  slight 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  man,  from  unbribed  com- 
mon estimate,  that  whatever  a  man's  virtuous  endowment 
be,  it  is  the  more  taking  and  acceptable,  as  coming — 
e  pulchro  corporc,  from  a  handsome  well-framed  body.  God 
had  designed  him  to  circumstances,  and  a  station,  not  ob- 
scure in  the  w^orld,  and  had  accordingly  formed  him  vvith 
advantage;  so  that  his  exterior,  and  first  aspectable  part, 
might  draw  respect.  And  though  the  treasure  to  be  lodged 
there,  was  to  be  put  into  an  earthen  vessel  yet  even  that 
was  wrought,  meliore  luto,  of  finer  or  more  accurately 
figured  and  better  turned  clay.  He  was  to  stand  before 
kmgs;'=  you  know  in  what  relation  he  stood  to  one,  as 
long  as  was  convenient  for  .some  purposes  ;  and  how  fre- 
quent occasion  he  had  of  appearing  (never  unacceptably) 
before  another.  His  concern  lay  not  onl}'  with  mean  men,f 
though  he  could  tell  also  how  to  condescend  to  the  mean- 
est. His  aspect  and  deportment  was  not  austere,  but  both 
decently  grave  and  amiable,  such  as  might  command  at 


c  Phil.  lii  18, 19, 20. 
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once  both  reverence  and  love ;  and  was  herein  not  a  lying 
but  a  true  picture  of  his  mind. 

I  may  (^to  this  purpose)  borrow  his  own  words  (and 
whose  I  could  more  rightfully  borrow,  or  to  so  much  ad- 
vantage 1)  concerning  that  excellent  person.  Alderman 
Ashurst,  whose  fragrant  memory  will  long  survive  the  age 
he  lived  in.  And,  O  that  his  example  might  govern  in 
London  as  long  as  his  name  lasts  !  Of  him  the  Doctor 
says,s  A  constant  serenity  reigned  in  his  countenance,  the 
visible  sign  of  the  divine  calm  in  his  breast;  the  peace  of 
God  that  passes  all  understanding!  And  who  could  have 
said  this  but  Doctor  Bates  !  or  so  appositely  have  applied 
what  had  a  higher  author  !  So  expressively  !  so  fully  !  so 
truly !  and  justly  was  it  spoken  !  But  also,  of  whom  could 
this  have  been  more  fitly  said,  than,  mutato  nomine,  of  Dr. 
Bates  !  How  rarely  should  we  see  a  countenance  so  con- 
stant and  so  faithful  an  index  of  an  undisturbed,  composed 
mind  !  Through  that,  if  we  look  into  this,  how  rich  furniture 
of  the  inner  man  should  we  soon  perceive  and  admire  ! 

His  natural  endowments  and  abilities  appeared  to  every 
observer,  great,  much  beyond  the  common  rate.  His  ap- 
prehension quick  and  clear.  His  reasoning  faculty  acute, 
prompt,  and  expert :  so  as  readily  and  aptly  to  produce, 
and  urge  closely,  the  stronger  and  more  pregnant  argu- 
ments, when  he  was  to  use  them  ;  and  soon  to  discern  the 
strength  of  arguments,  if  he  was  to  answer  them.  His 
judgment  penetrating  and  solid,  stable  and  firm.  His  wit 
never  vain  or  light,  but  most  facetious  and  pleasant,  by  the 
ministry  of  a  fancy,  both  very  vigorous  and  lively  ;  and 
most  obedient  to  his  reason  ;  always  remote  both  from 
meanness  and  enormity.  His  memory  was  admirable,  and 
never  failed,  that  any  one  could  observe,  not  impaired  by 
his  great  age  of  seventy-four:  insomuch,  that  speeches 
made  upon  solemn  occasions,  of  no  inelegant  composition, 
(some  whereof  the  world  hath  seen,  though  extorted  from 
him  with  great  difliculty,  and  by  much  importunity)  he 
could  afterwards  repeat  to  a  word,  when  he  had  not  penned 
one  word  of  them  before.  And  his  sermons,  wherein  no- 
thing could  be  more  remote  from  ramble,  he  constantly 
delivered  from  his  memory.  And  hath  sometime  told  me, 
with  an  amicable  freedom,  that  he  partly  did  it  to  teach 
some  that  were  younger,  to  preach  without  notes.  His 
learning,  and  acquired  knowledge  of  things,  usually  reck- 
oned to  lie  within  that  compass,  was  a  vast  treasure.  He 
had  lived  a  long,  studious  life;  an  earnest  gatherer,  and 
(as  the  phrase  is)  h  devourer  of  books.  With  which  he  had 
so  great  an  acquaintance,  and  they  that  were  acquainted 
with  him  so  well  knew  it,  that  one,  who  was  for  the  dig- 
nity of  his  station,  and  the  eminency  of  his  endowments, 
as  great  a  pillar  and  as  excellent  an  ornament  of  the 
church,  as  any  it  hath  had  for  many  an  age,  hath  been 
known  to  say,  that  were  he  to  collect  a  library,  he  would 
as  soon  consult  Doctor  Bates,  as  any  man  he  knew  He 
was,  indeed,  himself  a  living  one. 

He  knew  how  to  choose,  and  was  curious  in  his  choice. 
Whatsoever  belonged  to  the  finer,  and  more  polite  sort  of 
literature,  was  most  grateful  to  him,  when  it  fell  into  a 
conjunction  with  what  was  also  most  useful.  Nothing 
mean  was  welcome  into  his  library,  or  detained  there, 
much  less  thought  fit  to  be  entertained  and  laid  up  in  the 
more  private  repository  of  his  mind.  To  speak  of  the  par- 
ticular parts  of  his  learning  wherein  he  excelled,  were  to 
trifle,  when  there  are  so  many  visible  eflects  extant,  that 
enough  inform  the  world.  His  divine  knowledge,  and  the 
abundant  grace  of  God  in  him,  have  been  eminently  con- 
spicuous the  same  way,  in  great  part ;  but  otherwi:;e  also. 
For  his  private  conversation  was  so  instructive,  so  quick- 
ening, in  reference  to  what  lay  within  the  confines  of  reli- 
gion and  godliness,  that  no  man  of  ordinary  capacity  could 
hear  his  usual  and  most  familiar  discourses,  but  either 
with  great  negligence,  or  great  advantage. 

When  he  hath  been  to  consider  a  case  of  conscience,  I 
have  sometimes  had  opportunity  to  observe,  with  what 
wisdom,  what  caution,  what  tenderness,  he  hath  spoken  to 
it,  and  with  what  compass  of  thought  ;  turning  it  round 
this  way  and  that ;  most  strictly  regarding  our  sacred  rule, 
and  vveighing  all  circumstances  that  concerned  the  case: 
but  withal,  taking  occasion  from  thence  (when  the  persons 
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concerned  have  not  been  present)  to  majrnify  and  adore 
the  grace  of  God;  which  he  would  do  riiosi  pathetically, 
and  with  great  affection;  for  keeping  us  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation  ;  which  he  thought  was  too  little  considered  by 
Christians;  and  thereby  saving  us  from  the  entanglements 
and  perplexities  of  spirit,  as  well  as  from  the  scandals  that 
befel  many.  I  never  knew  any  more  frequent  and  affect- 
ionate in  ihe  admiration  of  Divine  grace,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, than  he  was  ;  or  who  had  a  deeper  sense  of  the  im- 
potency  and  pravity  of  human  nature. 

His  discourses  were  usually  (as  our  rule  directs) savoury, 
as  seasoned  with  salt,  and  such  as  might  minister  grace  to 
the  hearers.  He  was  frequently  visited  by  persons  of  higher 
rank,  and  that  made  no  mean  figure  in  the  world.  Of 
whom,  some  have  acknowledged,  that  going  abroad  upon 
hazardous  employments,  they  have  received  from  him  such 
wise  and  pious  counsels,  as  have  stuck  by  them,  and  they 
have  been  the  better  for  afterwards.  Though  in  his  com- 
muning with  the  many  friends,  whom  he  irresistibly  con- 
strained to  covet  his  most  desirable  society,  he  did  not 
exclude  the  things  that  were  of  common  human  concern- 
ment, he  still  discovered  a  temper  of  mind  most  intent 
upon  divine  things.  He  did  not  look  with  a  slight  or  care- 
less eye  upon  the  affairs  of  the  public ;  but  consider,  and 
speak  of  them  as  a  man  of  prospect,  and  large  thought, 
with  much  prudence  and  temper;  not  curiously  prying 
into  the  arcana  of  government,  or  reasons  of  state,  which 
it  was  necessary  should  be  under  a  veil;  much  less  rudely 
censuring  what  it  was  not  fit  should  be  understood  :  but 
what  was  open  to  commcm  view,  he  was  wont  to  discourse 
of  instructively,  both  as  lying  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  as  relating  to  the  interest  of  religion. 

Nor  was  he  wont  to  banish  out  of  his  conversation  the 
pleasantness  that  fitly  belonged  to  it;  for  which  his  large 
acquaintance  with  a  most  delightful  variety  of  stoiy,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  gave  him  advantage  beyond  most ; 
his  judicious  memory  being  a  copious  promptuary  of  what 
was  profitable  and  facetious,  and  disdaining  to  be  the  re- 
ceptacle of  useless  trash.  To  place  religion  in  a  morose 
sourness  was  remote  from  his  practice,  his  judgment,  and 
his  temper.  But  his  discourses,  taking  in  often  things  of 
a  different  nature,  were  interwoven  with  religion,  and  cen- 
tred in  it;  especially  such  things  as  were  most  intimate 
and  vital  to  it;  of  those  things  he  was  wont  to  speak  with 
that  savour  and  relish,  as  plainly  showed  he  spake  not 
forcedly,  or  with  affectation,  as  acting  a  part ;  but  from  the 
settled  temper  and  habit  of  his  soul.  Into  what  transports 
of  admiration  of  the  love  of  God,  have  I  seen  him  break 
forth !  when  some  things  foreign,  or  not  immediately  re- 
lating to  practical  godliness,  had  taken  up  a  good  part  of 
our  time.  How  easy  a  step  did  he  make  of  it  from  earth 
to  heaven !  Such  as  have  been  wont,  in  a  more  stated 
course,  to  resort  to  him,  can  tell,  whether,  when  other  oc- 
casions did  fall  in,  and  claim  their  part  in  the  discourses 
of  that  season,  he  did  not  usually  send  them  away  with 
somewhat  that  tended  to  better  their  spirits,  and  quicken 
them  in  their  way  heaven-ward  1  AVith  how  high  flights 
of  thought  and  affection  was  he  wont  to  speak  of  the  hea- 
venly state !  Even  like  a  man  much  more  of  kin  to  that 
other  world  than  to  this !  And  for  his  ministerial  qualifi- 
cations and  labours,  do  I  need  to  say  any  thing  to  them- 
selves, who  had  the  benefit  thereof?  Either  them,  who 
have  so  many  years  lived  under  his  most  fruitful,  enlight- 
ening, quickening,  edifying  ministry  1  Whether  week  by 
week,  as  his  beloved,  peculiarly  privileged  charge  at  Hack- 
ney, that  mournful,  desolate  people!  who  have  been  fed 
with  the  heavenly,  hidden  manna,  and  with  the  fruits  of 
the  tree  of  life  that  grows  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of 
God;  so  prepared,  and  presented  to  them,  and  made  plea- 
sant to  their  taste,  as  few  besides  have  ever  had :  but  now 
sit  in  sorrow,  hopeless  of  full,  or  any  equal  relief,  but  by 
transportation  into  that  paradise  itself,  whence  all  their  re- 
fections were  v/ont  to  come !  Or  do  I  need  to  inform  such 
inhabitants  of  London,  as  in  a  doubled  three  monthly 
course,  have  for  many  years,  in  throng-assembly,  been  woiit 
to  hang  upon  his  lips'?  To  whose,  if  to  any  one's  in  our 
days,  the  characters  belonged,  of  thei  wise,  and  the  right- 
eous man's  lips,  which  are  said  to  disperse  knowledge ; 
and  (which  is  therefore  most  agreeable)  to  feed  many.  Or 
i  Prov.  rv'.  7.  chap.  x.  7. 


can  it  be  needful  to  acquaint  the  world,  who  have  volume" 
of  his  discourses  or  sermons  in  their  hands  1  Or  tell  'hem 
of  iheir  singular  excellencies,  who  can  as  well  tell  me  !  1 
can  speak  to  none  of  his  great  worth  and  accomplishments, 
as  a  richly  furnished,  and  most  skilful  dispenser  of  divine 
knowledge,  and  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
an  instructed  scribe,  able  to  bring  forth  of  his  treasury 
things  new  and  old  ;  but  who  may  say  to  me,  as  those 
Samaritan  Christians,  We  believe  him  to  be  .such,  not  be- 
cause of  thy  saying,  for  we  have  heard  (or  read)  him  our- 
selves. And  they  may  say  so  with  judgment  upon  this 
proof,  that  shall  consider  both  the  select,  choice,  and  most 
important  matter  of  his  tractates  and  sermons,  published 
or  unpublished.  And  the  peculiar  way  and  manner  of  his 
tractation  thereof. 

For  the  former :  the  choice  of  subjects ;  and  of  such 
materials  of  discourse  as  are  to  be  reduced  and  gathered 
into  them,  discovers  as  much  of  the  judgment,  spirit,  and 
design  of  the  compiler,  as  any  thing  w^e  can  think  of.  When 
we  consider  what  sort  of  things  a  man's  mind  hath  been 
exercised  and  taken  up  about,  through  so  long  a  -course 
and  tract  of  time ;  we  may  see  what  things  he  counted  great, 
important,  necessary  to  be  insisted  on,  and  most  conducing 
to  the  ends,  which  one  of  his  calling  and  station  ought  to 
design  and  aim  at.  And  are  thereupon  to  appeal  to  our- 
selves, whether  he  did  not  judge  and  design  aright,  and  as 
he  ought  1  As  what  could  be  of  greater  importance,  than 
to  discover  the  harmony  of  God's  attributes,  in  the  work 
of  saving  sinners'?  the  final  happiness  of  man  1  the  four 
last  things,  &c.  1  What  more  important  than  that  of  spirit- 
ual perfection'?  Which  last  he  dropped,  as  Elijah  his 
mantle,  when  he  was  to  ascend  into  that  state,  most  per- 
fectly perfect;  wherein  that  which  he  had  been  discoursing 
of  finally  terminates.  Read  it,  and  invocate  the  Lord 
God  of  Elijah,  saying,  Where  is  he'?  Nor  were  his  dis- 
courses of  less  consequence,  that,  in  his  stated  course,  he 
delivered  to  his  constant  hearers.  They  were  always  much 
allied  to  the  lamp,  and  did  not  need  to  fear  the  brightest 
light.  His  last  sermon  in  this  place  (who  of  us  thought  it 
the  last !  hearing  it  delivered  with  so  much  life  and  spirit  1) 
challenges  our  re-consideration  over  and  over.  'Twas 
about  sins  against  knowledge,  from  Luke  xii.  47.  A  warn- 
ing to  the  age,  uttered  (though  not  faintly)  as  with  his  dying 
breath.  O  that  it  could  have  reached  ears  and  hearts,  as 
far  as  the  concern  of  it  doth  reach  !  The  sins  of  our  days, 
of  professors,  and  of  others,  are  more  generally  sins  against 
knowledge,  than  heretofore,  and  may  make  us  expect  and 
dread  the  more  stripes  that  text  speaks  of. 

As  for  his  manner  and  way  of  handling  what  he  under- 
took, we  may  use  the  words  which  he  recites  from  the  in- 
comparable Bishop  Wilkins  concerning  Mr.  Baxter;  which, 
no  doubt,  if  there  had  then  been  the  occasion,  he  would 
have  judged  not  unapplicable  here  also :  That  he  cultivated 
every  subject  he  handled,  and  had  he  lived  in  an  age  of 
the  fathers,  he  would  have  been  one.  His  method,  in  all 
his  discourses,  might  be  exposed  to  the  most  critical  cen- 
surer.  What  could  be  more  accurate  !  And  for  his  style, 
it  was  even  inimitably  polite,  and  fine;  but  to  him  so 
natural,  that  it  was  more  uneasy  to  have  used  a  coarser  style, 
than,  to  others,  so  neat  a  one  as  his  was.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
thought  strange,  that  there  should  be  in  this  a  peculiarity; 
style  being  to  any  man,  as  appropriate  upon  the  matter,  as 
his  visage  or  voice:  and  as  immediately  depending  on  the 
temper  of  the  mind,  in  conjunction  with  fancy,  as  that  is, 
more  or  less,  brisk,  lively,  and  vigorous;  as  the  other  do 
on  the  complexion  of  the  body,  or  the  disposition  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  They  that  would  in  this  case  attempt 
to  force  nature,  would,  I  suspect,  be  very  awkward  at  it, 
would  bungle  scurvily,  and  soon  find,  they  had  better  be 
content  to  creep  on  all  four,  than  aim  to  fly  and  soar  with 
borrowed  wings,  or  .stolen  feathers.  If  God  with  a  man's 
nature  gives  a  disposition  of  thi.s  kind,  it  may,  in  his  younger 
years,  admit  of  innocent  improvement:  but  that  which  is 
most  peculiar  to  any,  in  this  respect,  is  what  one  insensibly 
slides  into,  with  no  more  design  than  one  hath  to  walk 
after  this  or  that  manner ;  by  which  yet  many  persons  are 
known,  and  distinijuishable  from  other  men. 

But  I  doubt  not,  that  excellency  in  any  such  kind,  as 
hath  been  anciently  observed  of  poetry  and  oratory,  must 
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have  its  foundation  in  nature;  and  they  that  will  strive 
against  that  stream,  will  soon  perceive,  that  such  proverbial 
sayings  were  grounded  upon  prudent  observation  and  long 
experience,  That  a  Mercury  is  not  to  be  madeof  every  log; 
and  that  Nothing  is  to  be  attempted  invita  Minerva,  or 
against  one's  genius,  and  natural  inclination.  Therefore 
that  monition,  Lege  historiavi,  nefias  hisloria,  one  may  vary 
and  say.  Cave,  cf-c.  Take  heed  of  a  proverb,  lest  thou  be- 
come a  proverb.  That  is  easy  and  pleasant  which  is  natu- 
ral.k  And  now  when  the  grace  of  God  supervenes,  and 
doth  exalt  and  sublimate  nature,  it  makes  that  mean  be- 
ginning, and  its  progress  into  use  and  custom,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  second  nature,  subservient  to  very  high  and 
excellent  purposes;  as  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  the 
Doctor's  peculiar  way  of  preaching  and  writing :  especially 
in  his  frequent  most  apt  similitudes  and  allusions,  to  be 
attributed  to  a  brisk  and  vivid  fancy,  regulated  by  judg- 
ment, and  sanctified  by  divine  grace,  so  as  greatly  to  serve 
his  pious  purpose ;  to  illustrate  the  truth  he  designed  to 
recommenil,  and  give  it  the  greatest  advantage  of  entering 
into  the  mind  with  light  and  pleasure;  and  at.  once  both 
to  instruct  and  delight  his  reader  or  hearer.  And  so  much 
more  grateful  have  his  illustrations  been,  by  how  much  the 
more  they  have  been  surprising,  and  remote  from  any  fore- 
thought in  them  that  read,  or  heard.  And  I  may  here 
freely  put  his  most  constant  attentive  hearers  upon  recol- 
lecting, whether  he  have  not  usually  pleased  them,  by  sur- 
prising them"?  (For  I  know  there  are  surprisals  ungrateful 
enough.)  And  in  most  sermons,  whether  they  did  not 
meet  with  what  they  did  not  expect  from  him ;  and  might 
in  vain  have  expected  from  any  body  else. 

Some,  it  is  possible,  may  find  fault  with  that  in  this  kind, 
to  which  they  can  do  nothing  like  themselves ;  who  yet,  I 
hope,  may  admit  of  conviction  of  their  own  fault  herein, 
by  gentler  means,  than  by  being  put  in  mind  of  the  fable. 
They  might  upon  the  matter  as  well  find  fault,  that  God 
had  made  him  a  taller  man  than  the  most,  perhaps  than 
themselves;  or  of  a  more  comely  complexion,  or  that  all 
were  not  of  one  stature,  size,  or  feature.  If  any  do,  'tis 
most  probably  such,  to  whom  one  may  truly  say,  they 
blame  what  they  could  not  mend,  nor  he  help;  at  least, 
without  much  pain  to  himself,  and  to  no  purpose.  One 
may  venture  to  say,  that  in  that  fine  way  of  expressing 
himself,  which  was  become  habitual  to  him,  he  much  more 
pleased  others  than  himself  For  in  the  excellent  Mr. 
Baxter  he  highly  commends  much  another  way,  saying  of 
him,  "  He  had  a  marvellous  felicity  and  copiousness  in 
speaking.  There  was  a  noble  negligence  in  his  style :  for 
his  great  mind  could  not  stoop  to  the  affected  eloquence  of 
words. "i  Very  excellent  men  excel  in  different  ways :  the 
most  radiant  stones  may  differ  in  colour,  when  they  do 
not  in  value. 

His  judgment  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  to  be  known 
by  his  practice  ;  and  it  was  such,  that  he  needed  not  care 
who  knew  it.  He  was  for  entire  union  of  all  visible 
Christians,  (or  saints,  or  believers,  which  in  Scripture  are 
equivalent  terms,)  meaning  by  Christianity  what  is  essential 
thereto,  whether  doctrinal,  or  practical ;  as  by  humanity 
we  mean  what  is  essential  to  man,  severing  accidents,  as 
not  being  of  the  essence;  and  by  visibility,  the  probable 
appearance  thereof:  and  for  free  communion  of  all  such, 
of  whatsoever  persuasion,  in  extra-essential  matters,  if  they 
pleased.  And  thjs  design  he  vigorously  pursued,  as  long 
as  there  was  any  hope;  desisting  when  it  appeared  hope- 
less, and  resolving  to  wait  till  God  should  give  a  spirit 
suitable  hereto ;  frbm  an  apprehension  that  when  principles 
on  all  hands  were  so  easily  accommodable,  and  yet  that 
there  was  with  too  many  a  remaining  insuperable  reluc- 
tancy  to  the  thing  itself,  God  must  work  the  cure,  and  not 
man.  Accounting  also,  in  the  mean  time,  that  notwith- 
standing misrepresentations,  it  was  better  to  cast  a  mantle 
over  the  failings  of  brethren,  than  be  concerned  to  detect 
and  expose  them :  knowing  that  if  we  be  principally 
solicitous  for  the  name  of  God,  he  will  in  his  own  way 
and  time  take  care  of  ours.  And  in  this  sentiment  he  was 
not  alone. 

But  now  is  this  great  luminary,  this  burning  and  shining 
light,  (not  extinct,  but,)  gone  out  of  our  horizon.     We  for  a 
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season  rejoiced  in  this  light,  and  are  we  not  to  mourn  for 
its  disappearance?  Yetnot  without  hope.  O!  the  uncon- 
ceivable loss  of  his  domestical  relatives !  who  in  respect 
of  his  most  private  capacity  and  conversation,  are  deprived 
of  such  a  head,  father,  and  guide  !  Yet  in  this  lies  their 
advantage,  that  since  nothing  that  is  mortal  can  fill  up  his 
room,  they  are  under  a  necessity  to  betake  themselves 
thither,  where  the  surest  and  fullest  relief  is  to  be  had. 
Having  in  the  mean  time  among  mortals  a  far  greater 
number  of  fellow-sutferers,  and  fellow-mourners,  to  bear  a 
part  with  them  in  their  sorrows,  and  ready  to  afford  them 
all  suitable  consolation,  than  most  in  this  world  can  be  ca- 
pable of  expecting  in  such  a  case.  Let  those  of  his  own 
peculiar  charge,  let  those  that  were  wont,  though  not  so 
often,  in  a  stated  course,  to  hear  him  in  this  place,  with  all 
other  his  more  occasional  hearers,  mourn,  that  they  are  to 
hear  no  more  his  weighty  sentences,  his  sweet  honey- 
dropping  words :  let  them  mourn  that  never  heard  to 
purpose,  thai  were  never  allured,  never  won,  that  were 
always  deaf  to  this  charmer,  though  charming  so  wisely. 
Let  those  that  have  got  good  by  him  mourn,  that  in  this 
way  they  are  to  get  no  more ;  those  that  have  got  none, 
that  they  have  lost  so  much  of  their  day  ;  that  they  are  to 
be  addressed  by  this  persuasive  advocate  for  Christ  and 
their  own  souls  no  more.  Let  his  brethren,  all  of  us, 
mourn,  that  we  have  lost  so  prudent,  so  humble,  so  in- 
structive, so  encouraging  a  guide,  so  bright  an  ornament 
from  among  us. 

But  let  none  of  us  mourn  without  hope.  God  will  be 
a  husband  to  the  widow  trusting  in  him,  and  the  father  of 
the  fatherless,  taking  God  in  Christ  for  their  father  and 
their  God.  He  hath  not  forgot  the  titles  he  hath  as.-umed. 
He  can  also  find  or  make  for  his  widowed  church,  a  pastor 
after  his  own  heart:  and  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls,  that  gave  his  life  for  the  sheep,  though  he  was 
dead,  is  alive,  and  lives  for  evermore.  All  his  hearers, 
though  they  are  no  more  to  hear  his  pleasant  human  voice 
sounding  in  their  ears,  if  they  attend  and  listen,  may  hear 
a  divine  voice  crying  after  them.  This  is  the  way,  walk  in 
it.  And  let  them  know  that  the  Gospel  he  preached  is 
immortal,  and  never  dies,  though  all  flesh  is  grass;  and 
his  own  books,  though  he  is  dead,  yet  speak.  We  his 
brethren  were  to  follow  him,  as  he  followed  Christ ;  who 
will  himself  be  with  us  always  to  the  end.  The  work 
wherein  he  was  engaged  was  common  to  him  and  us. 
Herein  if  we  follow  him,  though  not  with  equal  steps, 
faithfully  endeavouring  to  turn  many  to  righteousness,  we 
shall  shine  as  he  doth,  like  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  we 
need  not  be  solicitous,  though  not  with  equal  lustre;  as 
one  star  differs  from  another  in  glory.™ 

The  cause  wherein  he  was  engaged  unto  his  death,  and 
from  which  no  offered  emoluments  or  dignities  could  ever 
draw  him,  was  not  that  of  a  party;  for  he  was  of  none, 
and  was  of  too  large  a  mind  to  be  of  any,  but  that  noble 
cause  of  union  and  communion  with  all  Christians  that 
hold  the  head.  That  cause  is  not  dead  with  him.  Now 
that  he  is  dead,  we  are  to  say,  as  that  is  the  voice  of  the 
Christian  faith,  of  divine  and  brotherly  love,  Let  us  die 
with  him,  but  not  as  it  is  the  voice  of  despondency  or 
despair.  Let  us  covet  to  be  with  him  in  that  blessed  state; 
the  reality  whereof  we  believe,  and  of  which  our  faith  is 
to  be  to  us  the  substance  and  evidence. 

I  know  no  good  man  that  knowing  him  would  not  say, 
Let  me  die  with  him.  I  very  well  know  who  would  :  and 
if  breasts  could  be  laid  open  to  inspection  as  by  a  glass, 
do  know  in  whose  breast  this  sense  would  be  found,  en- 
graven as  with  the  point  of  a  diamond :  O !  that  my  soul 
were  in  his  soul's  .stead ;  or  if  the  Supreme  Disposer  had 
thought  fit,  or  seen  an  equal  fitness  for  translation,  that  I 
had  died  with  him.  But,  knowing  his  much  greater  use- 
fulness in  this  world,  O!  that  I  had  died  for  him.  For 
since  'tis  expressly  said,  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives 
for  the  brethren,"  a  life  that  could  regularly  and  efl^ectually 
have  redeemed  his,  had  been  laid  down  for  many,  in  thai 
one  of  holy,  prudent,  heavenly  Dr.  Bates.  This  is  the 
sense  of  one  not  weary,  blessed  be  God,  of  the  business  of 
life,  and  that  enjoys  as  much  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  any 
man  can  reasonably  wish,  scarce  any  one  more.    But  it 
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must  be  confessed,  as  this  world  was  not  worthy  of  this 
servant  of  Christ,  'tis  become  far  less  worthy  now  so  ex- 
cellent a  person  hath  left  it.  His  love,  his  converse,  was 
pleasant  beyond  what  can  be  expressed  !  'Tis  now  a 
grievance  not  to  have  a  part  with  the  silent  mourners,  when 
lamentations  could  freely  have  been  poured  forth,  without 
noise  or  interruption!  As  the  case  is,  necessity  lays  a 
restraint,  and  leaves  it  an  easier  thing  to  die  than  weep  out ; 
otherwise  can  one  be  shy,  in  a  way  that  can  admit  it,  to 
tell  the  world,  that  to  live  in  it,  now  he  is  dead  out  of  it, 
much  less  deserves  the  name  of  life  I  It  can  be  felt,  that 
those  words,  among  the  many  divine  raptures  of  that  holy 
man,o  have  a  most  perceptible  meaning ;  "  When  I  got 
health,  thou  tookest  away  my  life ;  and  more,  lor  ray 
friends  die."  If  one  may  innocently  borrow  words  from  so 
impure  a  mouth,  they  are  very  expressive  ;  I  scarce  count 
myself  a  man,  when  without  Jamblichus.P 

Here  were  two  souls  knit  together  as  the  soul  of  one 
man  !  What  there  is  of  present  separation  shall  be  but 
for  a  little  while.  And  by  how  much  the  separation  is 
more  grievous,  the  re-union  will  be  with  the  stronger  pro- 
pension,  and  the  more  delightful  everlasting  cohesion.  As 
also  separation  from  this  terrene  clog  will  be  much  the 
easier  :  one  great  weight  is  added  above,  to  pully  up  what 
ought  to  ascend  thither.  How  can  that  but  be  a  blessed 
state,  into  which  he  that  is  essential  love  hath  caught  up 
such  a  man  !  One  in  so  great  part  transformed  before  into 
the  same  likeness,  and  fitted  to  dwell  in  love!  And  ac- 
cordingly God  took  him,  even  kissed  away  his  soul,  as  hath 
been  said  of  those  great  favourites  of  heaven ;  did  let  him 
die  without  being  sick;  vouchsafed  him  that  great  privilege, 
which  a  good  man  would  choose  before  many,  not  to  out- 
live serviceableness.  To  live  till  one  be  weary  of  the  world, 
not  till  the  world  be  weary  of  him  !  Thus  he  prayed 
wisely,  thus  God  answered  graciously. 

But  be  it  far  from  us  to  say,  Let  us  die  with  him,  as  de- 
spairing of  our  cause ;  if  our  cause  be  not  that  of  any 
self-distinguished  party,  but  truly  that  common  Christian 
cause,  of  which  you  have  heard.  While  it  is  the  Divine 
pleasure  to  continue  us  here,  let  us  be  content  and  submit 
to  live  and  own  it,  to  hve  and  serve  it,  to  our  uttermost. 
If  ever  God  design  good  days  to  the  Christian  church  on 
earth,  this  is  the  cause  that  must  prevail,  and  triumph  in  a 
glorious  conquest  over  death.  But  I  must  freely  tell  you 
my  apprehensions,  which  I  have  often  hinted,  that  I  fear  it 
must  die  first ;  I  mean  a  temporary  death ;  I  fear  it,  for  it 
hath  been  long  gradually  dying  already;  and  spiritual 
diseases  which  have  this  tendency,  are  both  sinful  and 
penal.  Lazarus's  death  and  resurrection  I  think  to  have 
been  meant,  not  only  for  a  sort  of  prolusion  to  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  both  personal,  but  mystical.  I 
only  say  this  for  illustration,  not  for  proof.  That  sickness 
and  death  of  his,  was  not  in  order  to  a  permanent  death, 
but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  when  the  case  was  deplorate 
and  hopeless,  and  he  four  days  buried,  he  might  surpri- 
singly spring  up  again  alive.  I  know  not  but  the  sickness 
and  death  of  this  our  incomparably  worthy  friend,  and  (for 
ought  I  know  of  many  more  of  us)  may  be  appointed  the 
same  way  to  be  for  the  glory  of  God ;  that  is,  as  tending  to 
introduce  that  death  which  is  to  pass  upon  our  common 
cause ;  which  such  men  help  to  keep  alive,  by  their  earn- 
est strugglings,  though  in  a  languishing,  fainting  condition 
'.^very  hour. 

oHoibeit. 


Think  me  not  so  vain  as  to  reckon  exclusively  the  cause 
of  dissenters  the  cause  I  now  speak  of;  no,  no,  I  speak  of 
the  common  cause  of  all  serious,  sober-minded  Christians, 
within  the  common  rule  or  without  it.  I  neither  think  any 
one  party  to  include  all  sobriety  of  mind,  or  to  exclude  all 
insobriety.  But  J  apprehend  converting  work  to  be  much 
at  a  stand,  within  th«  pales  that  men  have  setup,  severing 
one  party  from  another,  and  without  them.  Few  are 
any  where  brought  home  to  God  through  Christ.  And 
God  knows  too  few  design  it,  otherwise  than  to  make 
proselytes  to  their  several  parties :  and  this  is  thouijht  a 
glorious  conversion.  Serious  piety  and  Christianity  lan- 
guishes every  where.  Many  that  have  a  name  to  live  are 
dead,  and  putrified,  already  stink!  Common  justice  and 
righteousness  are  fled  from  among  us.  Sincerely  good  and 
pious  men  die  away  in  the  natural  sense  apace.  You 
know  if  deaths  and  burials  should,  in  the  weekly  bills, 
exceed  births,  and  other  accessions  to  the  citj',  whither 
this  tends.  When  so  many  great  lights  are  withdrawn, 
both  such  as  were  within  the  national  church  constitution, 
and  such  as  were  without  it ;  is  there  no  danger  God 
should  also  remove  the  candlestick? 

Our  obduration  and  insensible  stupidity  portends  a 
deadly  darkness  to  be  drawing  on.  And  must  such  lives 
go,  to  make  a  way  for  God's  anger  1  and  lead  on  a  more 
general  and  more  dreadful  approaching  death  1  Oh!  that 
God  would  rend  the  heavens  and  come  down  !  He  may 
yet  melt  our  hearts,  and  make  them  flow  at  his  presence, 
notwithstanding  their  mountainous,  rocky  height  and  hard- 
ness. This  may  be  the  means  of  saving  some  sonls,  and 
of  deferring  the  common  calamity.  A  great  thing  it  would 
be  to  have  It  deferred.*  What  aprivilege  would  many  ser- 
vants of  Christ  count  it,  not  to  live  to  the  day  when  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God  shall  be  generally  retired  and  gone; 
and  atheism,  scepticism,  infidelity,  worldliness,  and  for- 
mality, have  quite  swallowed  up  our  religion  !  While 
such  men  as  we  have  lost  lived,  they  did,  and  such  do,  as 
instruments,  keep  somewhat  of  serious  religion  alive,  under 
our  several  forms,  but  as  ready  to  expire.  But  though  it 
should  seem  generally  to  have  expired,  let  us  believe  it 
shall  revive.  When  our  confidences  and  vain  boasts  cease, 
The  temple  of  the  Lord  !  the  temple  of  the  Lord  !  Lo, 
here  is  Christ,  and  there  is  Christ ;  and  one  sort  ceases  to 
magnify  this  church,  and  another  that,  and  a  universal 
death  is  come  upon  us;  then  (and,  I  am  afraid,  not  till 
then,)  is  to  be  expected  a  glorious  resurrection,  not  of  this 
or  that  party;  for  living,  powerful  religion,  when  it  re- 
covers, will  disdain  the  fimits  of  aparr\'.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
thought  that  religion,  modified  by  the  devised  distinctions 
of  this  or  that  party,  will  ever  he  the  religion  of  the  world. 
But  the  same  power  that  makes  us  return  into  a  state  of 
life,  will  bring  us  into  a  state  of  unity,  in  divine  light  and 
love.  Then  will  all  the  scandalous  marks  and  means  of 
division  among  Christians  vanish  ;  and  nothing  remain  as 
a  test  or  boundary  of  Christian  communion, but  what  hath 
its  foundation,  as  such,  in  plain  reason,  or  express  revela- 
tion. Then  as  there  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  will  that 
Almighty  Spirit  so  animate  and  fo'"ra  this  body,  as  to 
make  it  eveiy  where  amiable,  self-recommending,  and  ca- 
pable of  spreading  and  propagating  itself,  and  to  increase 
with  the  increaseof  God.  Then  shall  the  Lord  be  one, 
and  his  name  one,  in  all  the  earth. 

p  Julian  Epist.  ad  JamhL— aj^/Ji?  mvu. 


A  FUNERAL  SERMON, 

FOR  THAT  VERY  REVEREND  AND  MOST  LABORIOUS  SERVANT  OF  CHRIST 
IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY, 

MR.    MATTHEW    MEAD, 

VnSO  DECEASED  OCTOBER  16,  1699. 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE  JOHN  AND  FRANCES,  THE  LORD  AND  LADY  HAVERSHAM. 

May  it  please  your  Honours, 

The  request  of  the  mournful  widow,  and  other  relatives  of  the  worthy  person  deceased,  concurring  with  my  own  incli- 
nation, left  with  me  no  room  to  deliberate  concerning  this  inscription.  I  easily  apprehend  how  quick  and  deep  a  sense 
you  both  have  of  the  loss  of  such  another  valuable  person  from  off  this  earth  ;  having  so  lately  borne  your  part,  in  la- 
menting the  decease  of  one  you  much  valued  also.  Upon  which  account  I  put  into  your  hands  a  discourse  on  those 
words,  John  xi.  16.     Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him. 

Such  persons  leave  this  world  so  fast,  that  it  grows  a  more  difficult  choice  with  whom  to  live,  than  with  whom  to  die. 
When  on  that  sad  occasion  I  did  set  myself  to  consider  that  passage  of  Holy  Scripture,  I  had  seen  some  expositors  that 
made  it  a  doubt  whether  that  were  meant  of  Lazarus,  or  of  our  Lord  himself.  Some  of  good  note  thought  the  latter: 
for  which,  was  plausibly  to  be  alleged  what  we  findt'.  8.  and  that  in  this  verse  16.  the  words  were  spoken  not  to  Christ, 
but  to  the  fellow-disciples.  That  doubt  was  not  to  have  been  moved  in  an  assembly,  where  was  neither  time  nor  a  fit 
season  to  discuss  it.  And  though  I  might  more  conveniently,  I  shall  not  say  much  to  it  now;  only  I  judge,  that  with- 
out necessity  the  present  coherence  was  not  to  be  torn.  When  by  the  series  of  discourse  the  same  him  seems  plainly 
to  be  referred  to,  in  the  close  of  the  15th  verse,  and  of  this  16th — Lazarus  is  dead,  v.  14 — nevertheless,  let  us  go  to 
hivi,  V.  15. — Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him.  It  was  little  needful  to  say  to  Christ,  Let  us  go,  whose  mind 
appeared  set  upon  going  already ;  but  to  the  disciples  who  drew  back.  Besides,  that  reverence  might  restrain  from  say- 
ing this  to  our  Lord,  when  what  was  to  be  proposed  was  matter  of  hortation,  not  of  inquiry.  Though  sometimes  they 
feared  even  to  ask  him  a  question  also  ;  as  Luke  ix.45.  And  they  might  the  rather  be  now  under  a  present  awe,  from 
the  rebuke,  or  expostulatory  answer,  he  had  given  them,  for  their  objecting  against  going  intoJudea.  Especially,  so  as 
not  to  signify  a  remaining  fear,  which  he  had  so  newly  checked.  Therefore  Thomas's  speech,  directed  to  his  fellow- 
disciples,  but  not  out  of  Christ's  hearing,  (for  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  separated  them  from  him,  that  he 
might  say  this  to  them  apart,)  is  so  ordered,  as  not  to  import  fear  of  death,  but  love  to  the  deceased. 

If  any  should  object,  that  Thomas  could  not  mean  dying  with  Lazarus,  when  he  was  told  he  was  already  dead.  That 
scarce  deserves  answer  to  any  one  that  understands  the  latitude  of  the  particle  rendered  with,  especially,  that  it  frequently 
signifies  after,  and  not  always  with.  And  very  often  notes  nothing  of  time  at  all.  And  therefore  may  here  mean  no 
more,  than  let  us  go  that  we  may  die  too,  or  die  as  well  as  he.  All  this  I  say,  not  that  I  have  heard  any  person  in  our 
days  object  against,  or  plead  for,  this  or  that  sense  of  these  words;  but  knowing  they  have  been  differently  understood, 
and  this  being  the  first  opportunity  I  had  to  take  public  notice  of  the  difference,  I  am  not  ill  pleased  that  I  have  now 
this  occasion  of  representing  it  to  so  competent  judges,  partly  to  prevent  objection,  or  at  least  to  show  with  what  temper 
of  mind  any  such  different  apprehensions,  in  matters  of  no  greater  moment,  ought  to  be  looked  upon.  Nor  shall  I  here 
vie  authorities  of  commentators  that  have  gone  this  way,  or  that,  in  this  matter.  Therefore  I  name  none :  only  some, 
of  as  great  name  as  any,  have  judged  this  the  more  probable  opinion,  which  I  have  followed. 

Many  instances  might  be  given,  wherein,  when  matters  extra-essential  to  the  sum  of  our  religion,  are  delivered,  one 
sense  must  be  pitched  upon,  though  another,  very  divers  (of  which  there  cannot  be  two)  is  not  to  be  demonstrated  im- 
possible. In  which  case,  I  must  prefer  a  tacit  following  that  which  one  chooses,  before  a  conceited  confidence,  and 
crying  down  of  the  other.     For  confident  clamour  neither  admits  light,  nor  tends  to  enlighten  any  body. 

In  the  present  case,  it  makes  no  difference  to  any  disadvantage.  For  if  we  desire  to  be  united  in  death,  or  in  that 
state  to  which  it  introduces,  with  this  or  that  holy  man  ;  to  be  with  our  blessed  Lord  in  that  state,  must  be  much  more 
desirable.  But  the  departure  of  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth  from  it,  leaves  us  less  here  of  present  attractive,  and 
gives  us  a  very  threatening  prospect  and  presage  of  what  we  are  to  expect  for  the  future. 

Your  lordship's  great  respect  to  this  servant  of  Christ,  was  even  hereditary,  and  descended  to  him,  by  you,  from 
your  family  ;  as  I  have  often  heard  him  acknowledge,  with  great  sense  of  obligation.  And,  Madam,  your  ladyship's 
great  value  of  him,  though  it  might  take  its  first  rise  from  so  near  and  judicious  a  relative,  could  not  but  receive  a 
great  increase  from  his  known  worth,  and  your  own  discerning  judgment.  I  pray,  not  doubting  it,  that  with  whatso- 
ever kindness  you  have  received  any  prophet,  or  other  servant  of  Christ,  in  that  name,  you  may  have  a  proportionable 
reward  ;  and  am,  my  most  honoured  lord  and  lady. 

Your  most  obliged,  humbfe  servant, 

in  the  work  of  the  Gospel, 

JOHN  HOWE. 
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1  Tim.  iv.  IG. 
-Thou  shall  both  save  thyself,  and  them  t/iat  hear  thee. 

These  words  I  principally  design  to  insist  upon  at  this 
time,  and  on  this  sad  and  mournful  occasion  ;  but  not 
without  retrospection  to  the  foregoing  verse,  and  the  former 
part  of  this;  which  runs  thus:  verse  15.  Meditate  u))on 
these  things,  give  thyself  wholly  to  them,  that  thy  profiting 
may  appear  to  all.  Ver.  IG.  Take  heed  to  thyself,  and  thy 
doctrine;  continue  in  them,  for  in  doing  this  thou  shall  both 
save  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee.  This  whole  foregoing 
context  contains  precepts,  which,  reduced  to  practice,  afibrd 
an  eminent  example  and  pattern  of  a  true  Gospel  preacher, 
or,  as  the  words  are,  ver.  G.  Of  a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith,  and  of  good 
doctrine.  As  these  last  words  show  the  blessed  end  and 
issue  of  such  a  one's  ministry,  i.  e.  that  he  shall  save  him- 
self; which  must  be  looked  upon  as  certain :  and  them 
that  hear  him ;  i.  e.  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  he  shall  herein 
do  his  part,  and  what  is  incumbent  upon  him,  to  the  saving 
of  his  hearers.  These  latter  words  hold  forth  the  double 
end  which  a  minister  of  Christ  is  to  pursue,  the  saving  his 
own  and  his  people's  souls.  The  foregoing  words,  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  these,  contain  the  proper  means  he 
is  to  use  in  order  to  this  two-fold  end.  i.  e  He  is  to  medi- 
tate much  on  the  great  things  of  the  Gospel.  He  is  to  be 
wholly  in  them,"  as  the  words  literally  import  which  we 
read.  He  is  to  give  himself  wholly  to  them.  He  is  to  be 
continually  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  that 
so  as  not  to  know  only  to  himself,  but  so  as  to  make  known 
what  he  knows.  He  is  especially  (though  that  be  the  com- 
mon duty  of  Christians)  to  turn  all  to  the  use  of  edifying, 
Eph.  iv.  29.  that  his  profiting  may  appear  to  all.  For 
though  Timothy  was  at  this  lime  a  young  man,  yet  the 
most  grown  did  always  need  to  be  still  growing.  None 
have  here  attained  their  tie  phis  ultra,  but  may  still  write 
for  their  motto,  plus  ultra,  all  their  days  ;  even  Paul  the 
aged,  as  he  writes  himself  to  Philemon,  tells  the  Philip- 
pians,  (both  those  epistles  being  dated  from  Rome,  and 
supposed  to  be  written  about  the  some  time,  when  he  was 
first  there,)  that  he  had  not  yet  attained,  in  point  of  the 
transforming  knowledge  of  Christ,  chap.  iii.  10,  11.  And 
unto  what  pitch  soever  he  grew,  it  was  still  in  order  to  com- 
munication. He  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  among  them  ;b  which  is  so  to  know, 
as  to  make  known,  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cru- 
cified. And  to  the  Ephesians,  that  he  would  have  them 
understand  his  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ  ;<=  no 
doubt  that  their  salvation  might  be  promoted  thereby.  And 
hereupon,  in  great  part,  depends  a  minister's  own  salvation; 
as  hereafter  will  further  appear.  But  besides,  he  is  to  take 
heed  lo  himself,  and  see  to  the  good  state  of  his  own  soul ; 
he  is  to  take  heed  to  his  doctrine,  not  to  corrupt,  or  handle 
deceitfully  the  word  of  God,  but  represent  it  sincerely,  and 
as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus.  He  is  to  continue  in  them;  i.  e. 
in  the  things  he  before  exhorts  him  to  meditate  on,  and  be 
wholly  in  them  ;  to  continue  in  the  faith  of  what  was  to 
be  believed  ;  and  the  practice  of  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
in  pressing  and  insisting  on  both.  And  all  for  the  men- 
tioned ends,  that  he  might  both  save  himself  and  those  that 
hear  him.  And  it  is  this  two-fold  end  of  a  minister's  care 
and  labour,  that  will  take  us  up  at  this  time.  This  is  that 
therefore,  which,  as  God  shall  help,  I  am  to  evince  and 
apply,  T'iz.  That  a  minister  of  Christ  is  to  make  it  his  busi- 
ness, both  to  save  himself  and  his  hearers. — I  am,  as  the 
text  directs,  to  speak  of  these  two  ends  conjunctly. — And 
here  I  shall  not  spend  time,  or  use  a  liberty  beyond  what 
is  obvious  and  useful,  in  inquiring  into  the  counsel  of  God, 
why  he  makes  use  of  such  in  order  to  the  saving  of  others, 
as  need  to  be  saved  themselves  also.  But  shall  principally 
insist,  that  since  it  appears  to  be  God's  pleasure  to  make 
use  of  such,  they  should  therefore  most  earnestly  concern 
themselves,  and  be  very  intent  upon  carryingon  this  design, 
tiz.  of  their  own,  conjunctly  with  that  of  their  hearer's  sal- 
vation.    Yet  as  to  the  former  of  these, 

I.  Somewhat  it  may  be  requisite  to  say,  concerning  this 
course  and  method,  which  we  find  the  wisdom  and  good 
a  'Ev  TOVTOif  laOi.    In  a  better  than  the  Poet's  sense,  scire  tiiuin  niliil  est. 


pleasure  of  God  have  pitched  upon,  for  the  carrying  on  a 
saving  design  in  this  world ;  to  make  use  of  such  for  the 
saving  of  others  as  do  need  to  endeavour  the  saving  of 
themselves.  And  here  I  shall  briefly  show — 1.  How  it  is 
to  be  understood  ; — 2.  How  the  fitness  of  this  course  may 
be  evinced. 

As  to  the  former,  we  shall  briefly  note  ;  that  we  must  be 
cautious  to  understand  aright,  how,  and  in  what  sense,  any 
one  can  be  said  to  save  himself,  or  another.     Therefore, 

(1.)  It  must  be  understood  so,  as  to  keep  at  a  remote  and 
awful  distance  from  intrenching  upon  a  divine  prerogative. 
It  being  most  expressly  said,  Isa.  xliii.  11.  I,  even  I,  am 
the  Lord,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  Saviour;  and  chap, 
xlv.  21,  22.  There  is  no  God  beside  me,  a  just  God  and 
a  Saviour,  there  is  none  beside  me.  Look  to  me,  and  be 
ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there 
is  none  else.  Which  plainly  signifies,  that  in  the  highest 
sense,  to  save,  is  most  appropriate  to  Deity,  especially  with 
an  everla.sting  salvation,  as  'tis  expressed,  ver.  17.  of  this 
chap.  xlv.  Israel  shall  be  saved,  in  or  by  the  Lord,  with 
an  everlasting  salvation.  And  that  to  be  so  a  Saviour,  is 
equally  incommunicable,  as  lo  be  God.  How  gloriously 
doth  he  triumph  in  this  excellent  peculiarity  of  the  God- 
head, in  his  expostulations  with  Job,  chap.  xl.  9.  Hast 
thou  an  arm  like  God !  q.  d.  "  Come,  let  us  compare  ; 
stretch  out  that  weak,  withered,  ulcerous  arm  of  thine. 
Deck  thyself  now  with  majesty  and  excellency,  array  thy- 
self with  glory  and  beauty  ;  try  if  thou  canst  make  thyself 
shine  in  God-like  splendour  ;  ca.st  abroad  the  rage  of  thy 
wrath  ;  behold  every  one  that  is  proud  and  abase  him.  Try 
thy  power  upon  thy  fellow-mortals.  See  if  thou  canst 
crush  all  the  haughty  ones  of  this  world,  bring  them  down, 
and  bind  their  faces  in  the  dust  of  the  grave  And  (to  re- 
call thee  to  the  greater  things  mentioned  before)  try  if  thou 
canst  form  me  such  another  earth  as  this,  establish  its  foun- 
dations, lay  its  corner-stone.  If  thou  canst  countermand 
the  motions,  bind  up  the  influences,  of  the  stars  in  the  hea- 
vens;" then  will  I  confe-ss  unto  thee,  that  thy  own  right 
hand  can  save  thee,  ver.  14.  It  is,  it  seems,  as  much  above 
created  power  to  be  a  Saviour,  as  to  be  the  Creator  or 
Ruler  of  the  world.  And  how  should  we  dread  to  think 
of  usurping  the  title  and  oflice  of  the  great  Immanuel,  the 
Saviour,  who  is  therefore  called  Jesus,  because  he  was  to 
save  his  people  from  their  sins,  Matt.  i.  21. 

(2.)  Yet  there  is  a  true  sense  wherein  the  saving  act  and 
power  are  otherwise  and  very  variously  ascribed.  Some- 
times to  faith,  Luke  vii.  50.  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee. 
Sometimes  to  hope  ;  We  are  saved  by  hope,  Rom.  viii.  24. 
Sometimes  to  baptism,  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  Baptism  doth  also 
now  save  us,  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  &c. 
Sometimes  to  husbands  and  wives  in  reference  to  one  ano- 
ther, 1  Cor.  vii.  IG.  So  is  the  Gospel  called  the  Gospel 
of  our  salvation,  Eph.  i.  13.  And  to  you  is  the  word  of 
this  salvation  sent,  Acts  xiii.  26.  So  are  we  exhorted  to 
save  ourselves,  Acts  ii.  40.  And  others,  Jude  23.  Others 
save  with  fear.  Thus  in  lower  matters,  is  the  act  of  wri- 
ting, for  instance,  ascribed  to  the  pen,  to  the  hand  that  uses 
it,  and  to  the  writer  himself,  that  moves  both,  and  we  have 
no  difficulty  to  understand  those  diflerent  forms  of  speech: 
nor  is  there  a  greater  difiiculty  in  the  present  case,  so  to 
ascribe  to  the  creature  the  low  subordinate  agency,  which 
in  distinct  capacities  may  belong  to  it,  as  in  the  mean  time 
to  reserve  to  God  and  Christ  the  supreme  agency,  which 
is  most  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  divine  power  and  grace, 
1  Pet.  i.  5.  Eph.  ii.  8. 

2.  We  now  come  next  to  show,  that  it  wa.s  very  mani- 
festly agreeable  to  the  most  accurate  wisdom  of  God,  to 
employ  such  in  the  design  and  work  of  saving  others,  as 
were  themselves  concerned,  and  needed  lo  be  saved  too, 
that  were  to  be  upon  the  same  bottom  themselves  with  the 
rest ;  and  to  venture  their  own  souls,  and  their  everlasting 
concernments,  the  same  way,  and  into  the  same  hands.  And 
this  we  shall  labour  to  clear  and  make  evident  by  degrees. 

(1.)  It  was  fit,  since  creatures  were  lo  be  employed  in 
this  work,  to  make  use  of  intelligent  creatures,  such  as  could 
understand  their  own  errand,  and  act  with  design  in  pur- 
suance of  it. 

(2.)  Mankind  was  universally  lost,  so  as  all  do  need  be- 
ing saved  themselves. 

b  1  Cor.  ii.  2.  c  Eph.  iii.  4. 
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(3.)  Therefore  no  intelligent  creatures  else  could  be 
employed  herein,  but  the  unfallen  angels. 

(4.)  We  may  adventure  to  say  after  God,  and  when  he 
hath  so  determined  the  matter  himself,  though  it  was  not 
fit  for  us  to  have  said  it  before  him,  as  if  we  would  direct 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  as  his  counsellors  would  instruct 
him,  Isa.  xl.  Rom.  xi.  that  it  was  more  suitable  to  make  use 
to  this  purpose  of  sinful  men,  than  of  sinless  angels.  Let 
US  sever  and  lay  aside  herein,  what  may  at  first  sight  seem 
s|)ecious,  but  is  really  not  considerable  in  this  matter,  as 
that  men,  in  the  same  miserable  circumstances  with  those 
whom  they  are  to  persuade,  that  they  may  save  them,  will 
be  so  much  the  more  earnest  and  importunate,  use  so  much 
the  more  pressing  arguments,  as  having  been  upon  the  brink 
of  hell  and  the  borders  of  destruction,  for  we  suppose  such 
as  are  most  likely  to  promote  the  salvation  of  others,  to 
have  been  made  sensible  of  their  own  undone,  lost  state, 
and  to  be  in  a  way  of  recovery  themselves.  But  hereupon 
it  may  also  be  supposed,  they  will  therefore  so  much  the 
more  pathetically  plead  with  sinners.  Their  knowledge  of 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord  will  urge  them  to  persuade  men, 
2  Cor.  V.  11.  and  make  them  eloquent  at  it.  But  what  ■? 
more  than  angels  1  When  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xiu.  supposes 
one  speaking  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels,  doth  he 
not  intend  a  gradation,  and  signify  the  latter  far  to  excel? 
And  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  benignity  of  their  own 
natures,  their  kindness  to  man,  and  their  perfect  conformi- 
ty, and  obediential  compliance  and  subjection,  to  the  will 
of  their  sovereign  Lord,  would  not  have  obliged  them  to  do 
their  uttermost,  if  he  had  sent  them  upon  such  errands  1 
We  cannot  doubt  it.     But, 

[1.]  It  is  apparent  that  what  the  blessed  God  doth  in 
pursuance  of  this  saving  design,  he  doth  to  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grace,  and  that  it  might  appear  the  more 
conspicuous,  in  the  whole  conduct  of  this  affair. 

[2.]  That  it  is  not  within  the  compass  of  any  created,  no, 
not  of  angelical,  power,  to  change  the  hearts  of  men.  and 
turn  them  to  God.  If  angels  were  the  constant  preachers 
in  all  our  assemblies,  they  could  not  with  all  their  heavenly 
eloquence  convert  one  sinner,  if  the  immediate  divine  pow- 
er did  not  exert  itself.  The  people  are  willing  in  the  day 
of  his  power,  who  was  God-man,  as  Psal.  ex.  3.  The  Jews 
at  mount  Sinai  received  the  law  by  the  dispensation  of 
angels,  yet  kept  it  not,  Acts  vii.  53. 

[3.]  Yet  if  God  should  put  forth  his  own  power,  by  such 
a  ministration  ;  if  angels  should  appear  in  glorious  array 
among  us,  and  speak  to  men  with  greater  advantage,  and 
more  persuasive  eloquence,  than  we  can  conceive ;  and 
marvellous  effects  by  divine  concurrence  should  ensue; 
those  great  effects  among  a  sort  of  creatures  led  by  sense, 
and  who  judge  by  the  sight  of  the  eye,  would  all  be  as- 
cribed to  the  visibly  glorious  instrument,  not  to  the  supreme 
Agent,  who  is  invisible  and  out  of  sight ;  even  as  in  effects 
of  another  kind,  the  invisible  power  and  Godhead  that  do 
all,  are  little  regarded  by  stupid  man,  whose  dull  eye  stays 
and  rests  in  the  visible  outside,  and  fixes  his  mind  there 
too. 

[1.]  Therefore  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Gospel  are  put 
into  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  might 
be,  i.e.  might  appear  to  be,  of  God,  and  not  of  the  inferior 
instrument,  2  Cor.  iv.  7. 

[.5.]  In  this  way  of  dispensation,  wherein  God  speaks 
to  men  liable  to  the  same  passions  with  themselves,  he 
accommodates  himself  to  their  frail  state,  who  cannot  bear 
glorious  appearances  ;  and  to  their  own  option  and  desires, 
who  say  to  Moses,  (Exod.  xx.  19.)  Speak  thou  to  us  and 
we  will  hear,  but  let  not  God  speak  to  us  lest  we  die. 
When  they  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
voice  of  words,  accompanied  with  thunders  and  lightnings, 
they  entreated  that  they  might  hear  no  more,  Heb.  xii.  19. 
The  celestial  glory,  while  our  mould  and  frame  is  dust, 
doth  more  astonish  than  instruct.  Those  soft  and  pleasant 
words.  This  is  my  beloved  Son, — hear  him,  spoken  by  a 
voice  from  the  excellent  glory  in  the  transfiguration,  made 
the  disciples  that  heard  them  sore  afraid,  and  fall  on  their 
faces.  Matt.  xvii.  How  would  it  unhinge  the  world,  and 
discompose  the  whole  state  of  civil  affairs,  if  all  conversions 
were  to  be  as  Saul's  was,  when  he  became  Paul,  with  such 
concomitant  effects,  not  only  on  himself  but  all  others 
d  Acts  iii.  22.  from  Deut.  siviii. 


present,  especially  being  wrought  (as  most  conversions  may 
be)  in  numerous  assemblies,  the  convert  struck  blind  for 
some  days,  and  all  that  were  in  the  place  speechless! 
Perhaps  we  have  one  such  instance  to  let  us  see  how  in- 
convenient it  were  such  instances  should  be  common,  or 
that  this  should  be  God's  ordinary  way  of  converting  and 
saving  sinners. 

[6.]  The  holding  of  men  in  this  world  under  the  minis- 
try of  men,  not  of  angels,  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  their 
salvation,  is  certainly  more  suitable  to  the  condition  of 
probationers  for  eternity,  and  another  world;  and  more 
aptly  .subservient  to  the  business  of  the  judgment  day,  when 
all  the  talents  men  were  intrusted  with,  their  natural  en- 
dowments and  faculties,  as  well  as  additional  advantages, 
are  to  be  accounted  for.  We  shall  hereafter  understand 
better,  but  may,  in  good  measure,  conjecture  now,  why 
there  is  so  fixed  a  gulf  by  the  wisdom  and  counsel  of  God, 
between  the  two  worlds,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  and 
so  little  commerce  between  them. 

And  whereas  in  the  Old  Testament  the  apparition  of 
angels  was  more  frequent,  that  passage.  The  world  to  come 
being  said  not  to  be  put  in  subjection  to  angels,  seems  to 
signify,  the  time  after  the  Messiah's  appearing  should  be 
more  entirely  left  to  the  conduct  of  a  Gospel  ministry,  as 
the  connexion.  Heb.  ii.  ver.  4,  5.  intimates. 

[7.]  And  though  the  compassions  of  men,  who  have 
been  in  danger  to  perish  themselves,  cannot  be  supposed 
more  powerfully  to  influence  them,  unto  an  earnest  en- 
deavour of  saving  them  that  are  in  the  like  danger,  than 
the  kindness  and  benignity  of  angels  would  do,  if  they  v/ere 
so  employed  ;  yet  their  concern  to  save  others,  who  are  also 
to  be  saved  themselves  the  same  way,  is  likely,  more  easily, 
more  generally,  more  sensibly,  to  be  apprehended  by  those 
others,  to  whom  they  are  to  apply  themselves  upon  this 
account.  They  have  kinder  thoughts  of  one  another  than 
they  are  like  so  have  of  a  superior  order  of  creatures. 
Their  own  flesh  and  blood  is  nearer  akin  to  them  ;  yea, 
they  are  more  apt  to  love  one  another  (and  consequently 
to  apprehend  one  another's  love)  than  the  blessed  God  him- 
self. Which  is  more  than  intimated  in  that  of  tha'  holy 
apostle,  1  John  iv.  20.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom 
he  hath  seen,  how  shall  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  1  Things  affect  us  not  merely  as  they  are,  but  as  they 
are  understood.  Ministers  cannot  be  kinder  to  men's  souls 
than  the  blessed  angels,  among  whom  there  is  a  joy  for  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner,  much  more  pure,  exalted,  and 
sublime,  than  a  human  breast  is  capable  of;  and,  in  pro- 
portion, more  fervent  desire  of  such  conversions :  but  their 
propensions  towards  us,  though  they  should  be  expressed 
by  counsels  and  precepts  that  tend  to  our  good,  would  be 
less  apprehended  by  most  men  ;  they  carrying  a  severity 
with  them,  which  makes  them  need  such  insinuative  re- 
commendations, as  slide  more  easily  into  their  minds  from 
creatures  of  their  own  order. 

[8.]  Our  Lord  himself  was  .so  concerned  for  the  saving 
of  souls,  as  who  could  be  besides  1  But  though  before  the 
flood  he  is  said  to  have  preached  to  the  old  world,  'twas  by 
his  Spirit  in  the  ministry  of  Noah,  a  man  like  themselves, 
to  whom  he  preached.  But  when  he  thought  fit  to  preach 
immediately  himself,  he  put  on  flesh,  and  dwelt,  or  did 
tabernacle,  aniong  men  as  one  of  them,  John  i.  14.  So 
Moses  foretold:  A  prophet  like  to  me  shall  God  raise  up, 
him  shall  you  hear.d  So  his  terror  was  not  to  make  us 
afraid.  And  though  his  corapassionateness  towards  us  is 
argued  from  his  being  tempted,  and  compassed  with  in- 
firmities,'' as  we  are,  that  cannot  be  understood  as  if  hereby 
he  became  more  gracious  and  merciful  towards  us  in 
himself,  but  his  being  so,  was  the  more  apprehensible  to 
us. 

[9.]  The  steadiness  of  the  course  God  hath  taken  in  this 
matter,  shows  what  his  judgment  was  of  the  fitness  of  it; 
who  doth  all  thing.s  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will,  Eph.  i.  11.  'Tis  observable,  that  when  our  Lord  was 
now  about  to  ascend,  he  fixes  a  ministry  that  he  promises 
his  presence  unto,  always,  or  every  day,  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  Ascending  on  high  he 
gave  (among  other)  these  gifts  to  men,  (even  to  the  rebel- 
lious, Psal.  Ixviii.)  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pas- 
tors, teachers,  Eph.  iv.  8 — II.    And  that  he  might  put  an 
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honour  upon  this  ministry,  when  he  designed  the  Gospel 
to  be  preached  to  Cornelius,  and  his  relatives;  though  he 
prepares  Peter  by  a  vision,  and  sends  an  angel  to  Corne- 
lius, 'twas  not  to  preach  to  him,  but  to  direct  him  to  send 
for  Peter  to  preach  to  him  and  his;  who  tells  him,  when 
he  fell  at  his  feet,  I  also  am  a  man.  Acts  x.  We  are  human 
preachers,  though  from  a  Divine  Master  and  Lord ;  and 
of  a  divine  word. 

II.  But  now  the  mind  and  counsel  of  God  being  suffi- 
ciently evident  in  this  matter,  both  in  the  fact  and  in  the 
fitness  of  it,  to  make  use  of  such,  for  promoting  the  com- 
mon salvation,  as  do  need  themselves  to  partake  therein; 
we  come  now  to  show,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  ought  to  be  very  intent  upon  the  business  of  their  own 
salvation,  conjunctly  with  that  of  them  that  hear  them; 
and  of  theirs  with  their  own.  There  is  a  double  obliga- 
tion meeting  upon  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  that  of  the 
law  of  nature,  and  of  the  law  of  his  office;  he  is  to  com- 
ply with  both.  Nature  obliges  him  to  intend  his  own 
salvation ;  his  office,  theirs  that  hear  him.  The  same  au- 
thority lays  him  under  the  one  obligation  and  the  other. 
For  he  that  is  the  author  of  nature,  is  the  author  of  his 
office  too. 

I.  He  ought  so  to  mind  the  concern  of  his  people's  sal- 
vation, as  not  to  neglect  his  own.  This  is  so  evident  in 
•tself,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  to  it,  were  it 
not  that  we,  as  well  as  they  to  whom  we  preach,  do  need  to 
be  put  in  remembrance  of  very  important  things,  though 
we  know  them,  2  Pet.  i.  12.  To  know  and  to  consider, 
we  not  only  may  distinguish,  but  do  too  often  separate. 
And  there  are  divers  things  to  be  considered  to  this  pur- 
pose. 

(I.)  That  the  royal  law,  as  'tis  called,  James  ii.  8. 
which  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  oneself, 
makes  love  to  ourselves,  i.  e.  not  merely  which  we  bear, 
but  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  the  measure  of  that  which 
we  ought  to  have  for  our  neighbour.  And  that  which 
ought  to  be  the  measure  in  any  kind,  should  be  the  most 
perfect  in  that  kind;  and  must  oblige  us  to  love  first  our 
most  noble  self,  our  own  souls. 

(2.)  'Tis  gross  hypocrisy  to  seem  earnestly  intent  upon 
saving  other  men,  and  to  be  neglectful  of  one's  own  salva- 
tion. 'Tis  sin  only  which  endangers  both ;  meant  by  the 
mote  and  the  beam,  Matt.  vii.  3,  4,  5.  And  our  Saviour, 
we  see  there,  stigmatizes  such  a  one  with  the  brand  of  a 
hypocrite,  that  is  officious  to  take  out  the  mote  from  his 
brother's  eye,  but  never  concerns  himself  to  cast  out  the 
beam  from  his  own  eye. 

(3.)  'Tis  a  scandalous  and  an  ignominious  absurdity, 
as  the  apostle's  sharp  expostulations  imply,  Rom.  ii.  19 — 
22.  to  take  upon  oneself  to  be  a  guide  to  the  blind,  a 
light  to  them  that  are  in  darkness,  to  take  up  with  having 
a  form  of  knowledge  and  of  the  truth  in  the  law ;  and  to 
teach  others,  and  not  to  teach  oneself!  Preachest  thou 
(as  he  adds)  a  man  should  not  steal,  and  dost  thou  steall 
thou  that  sayest  a  man  should  not  commit  adultery,  dost 
thou  commit  adultery  1  thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou 
commit  sacrilege  1  thou  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law, 
by  breaking  the  law  dishonourest  thou  God  1  This  is  that 
which  makes  the  name  of  God  be  blasphemed  among  the 
Gentiles;  as  he  tells  us  'tis  written,  referring  to  some  texts 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Ezek.  xvi.  47 — 52.  chap,  xxxvi. 
22.  'Tis  a  blackening  thing  when  it  can  be  said,  I  was 
keeper  of  the  vineyards,  but  mine  own  vineyard  have  I 
not  kept,  Cant.  i.  6.  Our  Lord  speaks  of  it  as  a  reproach- 
ful proverb,  which  he,  knowing  the  hearts  of  men,  observ- 
ed some  were  apt  to  misapply  to  him,  Luke  iv.  (noted  to 
have  been  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  which  with  that 
empire  had  reached  Judea,)  Physician,  heal  thyself.  It 
would  be  very  opprobrious  to  us  who  are  in  the  ministry, 
if  it  could  be  truly  said  to  us,  we  seem  concerned  at  the 
diseasednesT^  that  appears  in  our  flocks,  but  overlook  the 
diseases  and  distempers  of  our  own  souls.  That  was 
meant  for  a  bitter  reproach  to  our  Lord  dying  upon  the 
cross.  He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save.  To  us,  if 
it  might  be  truly  said,  it  must  be  a  just  reproach  as  well 
as  bitter;  our  saving  ourselves  being  our  duty  enjoined 
us,  and  tending  to  the  .saving  of  others;  whereas  our 
Lord's  saving  himself,  in  the  sense  intended  by  those  scof 
f  2Cor.  ii.  16.  oGjiT}. 


fers,  was  against  the  law  he  wa.s  then  under;  and  against 
his  own  design,  tending  to  overthrow  it,  and  leave  them  to 
perish,  whom  he  was  dying  to  save. 

(4.)  The  observable  neglect  of  the  design  to  save  our 
own  souls,  would  defeat  and  destroy  the  other  design  of 
saving  theirs  that  hear  us.  For  who  can  think  us  serious 
in  our  preaching,  or  that  we  believe  ourselves  in  what  we 
say,  if  we  manifestly  decline  ourselves  that  way  of  salva- 
tion which  we  propose  to  others  1  We  tempt  men  to  in- 
fidelity if  we  live  like  infidels. 

It  was  a  cutting  repartee  made  by  an  atheistical  person, 
to  one,  that  leading  an  ill  life,  yet  professed  to  wonder  that 
the  other,  the  argument  for  a  Deity  being  so  plain  and 
cogent,  did  not  own  there  was  a  God  ;  the  other  replied,  he 
much  more  wondered,  that  he  who  did  own  him,  should 
yet  live  as  he  did !  This  tends  to  overthrow  all  our 
preaching.  Though  our  Saviour  directs  to  do  as  they  said, 
who  sat  in  Moses'  chair,  not  as  they  did;  because  they 
said  and  did  not;  yet  he  did  not  thereby  justify  those 
self-repugnant  teachers;  for  his  reflection  upon  them  is 
sufficiently  severe.  And  we  are  to  consider  in  the  case, 
not  merely  what  man's  duty  is,  but  what  their  dispositions 
are.  Not  what  they  ought,  but  what  they  are  apt  to  do. 
If  they  think  we  do  but  act  a  part,  when  we  speak  never 
so  movingly  to  them,  they  will  be  little  moved  by  all  that 
we  can  say.  They  will  be  more  apt  to  conclude,  that  we 
who  have  studied  and  searched  into  the  matters  of  reli- 
gion more  than  they  have  done,  have  found  some  flaw  at 
the  bottom,  and  perceive  the  very  foundations  of  it  to  be 
infirm;  and  therefore  practice  not  according  to  the  doc- 
trines and  rules  of  it.  But  that  for  our  gain,  because  it 
was  the  calling  we  were  bred  to,  and  we  know  not  how 
else  to  live,  we  are  content,  and  some  way  constrained,  to 
keep  up  the  forms  we  found  in  u.se ;  and  maintain  them 
that  they  may  maintain  us. 

(5.)  Yet  when  it  shall  be  found,  as  upon  strict  inquiry 
it  cannot  but  be,  that  the  foundations  of  religion  are  more 
firm  than  those  of  heaven  and  earth,  how  dismal  will  it  be 
to  have  preached  to  others,  and  ourselves  to  be  cast  away ! 
1  Cor.  ix.  27.  For  as  by  loose,  licentious  walking,  we 
hazard  other  men's  souls,  which  we  should  endeavour  to 
save;  so  we  more  certainly  lose  our  own.  God  may  save 
them  some  other  way,  and  by  other,  more  apt  instruments; 
but  we  have  little  reason  to  expect  that  we  shall  save  our 
own,  either  while  we  design  it  not,  (as  if  we  were  to  be 
saved  by  chance,)  or,  much  less,  if  we  counteract  any  such 
design.  Which  we  may,  most  destructively  by  that  sin- 
gle instance,  which  the  apostle,  in  that  last-mentioned 
place,  refers  to;  an  indulgent  intemperance;  or  not  keep- 
ing our  bodies  in  subjection ;  in  servitude,  or  in  a  service- 
able temper,  as  the  word  iuXayt^ytlv  imports,  to  subdue  them 
into  the  state  of  servants;  wherein  rather  than  fail,  one 
would  use  the  severity  which  this  other  word  {-zMTTia^civ  there 
signifies.  It  is  plain,  that  if  we  live  after  the  flesh  we 
must  die,- Rom.  viii.  13.  There  is  one  law  for  ministers 
and  people.  And  it  is  only  by  the  Spirit  we  are  so  to 
mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  that  we  may  live.  How 
dismai  when  a  minister's  own  breath  poisons  him!  whea 
the  very  Gospel  which  he  preaches  is  a  deadly  odourf  to 
himself!  How  horrid  when  a  shepherd  is  the  leader  of 
the  Epicurean  herd ! 

(6.)  But  if  by  neglecting  visibly  the  Gospel  way  of 
saving  himself,  he  not  only  hazard  but  actually  destroy 
other  men's  souls,  together  with  his  own,  he  then  perishes 
under  a  much  heavier  load  of  guilt,  than  another  man  can, 
that  was  not  under  his  obligations.  As  his  obligation  was 
double,  so  is  his  guilt.  When  sinful,  vicious  inclination 
hath  depraved  his  mind,  put  out  the  eye  of  his  practical 
understandina:,  so  that  the  blind  leads  the  blind,  both  fall 
into  the  ditch  ;  but  he  falls  much  the  deeper,  having  the 
oiher'sdestruction charged  upon  him,  together  with  hisown. 
Such  teachers  as  bind  heavy  burdens  for  others,  which  they 
will  not  touch,  fall  under  an  aggravated  wo.  And  the 
case  is  the  same  with  them  that  prepare  and  set  before 
their  hearers  the  most  nutritive  and  delectable  fare,  which 
they  will  not  taste.  And  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  the 
people  will  not  feed  on  them,  because  the  preachers  them- 
selves too  evidently  appear  to  have  no  taste  or  relish  of 
them. 
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2.  The  ministers  of  Christ  ought  to  conjoin  the  serious 
design  and  earnest  endeavour  of  saving  them  that  hear 
them,  with  the  design  and  endeavour  of  saving  themselves. 
They  are  not  to  be  so  bound  up  within  themselves,  as  only 
to  mind  their  own  things,  though  of  this  most  noble  kind. 

(1.)  The  law  of  nature  obliges  them  to  it,  which  extends 
its  obligation  as  far  as  human  nature  extends.  And  must 
therefore  include  them  with  the  rest  of  mankind  under  the 
same  common  notion,  r-iz.  them  who  are  ministers,  not  as 
they  are  such,  for  nature  hath  not  made  them  ministers, 
but  as  they  are  men.  Wliom  the  royal  law,  mentioned 
before,  requires  to  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves ;  and 
therefore  to  seek  another's  felicity,  not  before,  but  as  their 
own.  We  are  taught  to  count  it  an  unnatural  barbarity, 
when  we  see  any  pressed  and  pinched  by  bodily  wants  and 
miseries,  to  hide  ourselves  from  our  own  flesh,  Isa.  Iviii. 
7.  How  much  more,  if  we  see  immortal  souls  in  danger 
to  be  lost  and  perish,  that  are  of  the  same  make  and  capa- 
city with  our  own ! 

(2.)  The  law  of  Christ,  as  such,  obliges  Christians  to 
the  same  thing.  Which  is  not,  in  this  instance,  therefore 
a  diverse  law,  but  hath  a  different  stamp  and  impress,  as 
being  the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Christ.  We  are 
to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  so  fulfilling  the  law  of 
Christ,  Gal.  vi.  2.  What  so  weighty  a  burden  can  there 
be  upon  any  man  as  this,  the  importance  of  his  eternal 
salvation "?  And  which  is  plainly  here  referred  to,  when 
we  are  required  to  endeavour  the  restoring  of  such  as 
have  been  overtaken,  and  lapsed  into  sin,  by  which  the 
precious  soul  is  hurt  and  endangered;  should  they  be  left 
to  sink  under  such  a  burden.  Christians  are  elsewhere 
required  to  have  compassion  on  such  as  they  see  in 
such  danger,  to  save  them  with  fear,  and  pull  them  as  fire- 
brands oiit  of  the  fire,  Jude  23.  These  are  obligations 
common  to  ministers  with  others.     But, 

(3.)  The  1  iw  of  their  own  office  lays  upon  them  an  ob- 
ligation peculiar,  as  such,  to  themselves.  What  serves 
their  office  for,  but  this,  as  the  principal  end  and  design  of 
it  1  What  is  it  meant  for,  but  to  gather  in  souls  to  Christ, 
and  confirm  them  in  himi  Because  there  is  salvation  in 
no  other;  nor  is  there  any  other  name  given  among  men, 
by  which  any  can  be  saved.  Acts  iv.  They  are  the  messen- 
gers of  the  glad  tidings  of  peace.  Their  business  is  so  well 
known,  even  in  hell  itself,  that  a  spirit  from  thence  speaks 
it  out.  These  are  the  servants  of  the  most  high  God,  which 
show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation,  i.  e.  to  human  crea- 
tures, of  whom  the  possessed  person  was  one.  Acts  xvi.  17. 

(4.)  They  are  obliged  by  the  example  of  their  blessed 
Master,  our  Lord  Jesus  himself,  the  primary  Saviour  by 
office  ;  whom  they  are  both  to  imitate,  and  to  serve  in  this 
miiMciful  design.  Christians  are  so  far  to  imitate  them,  as 
they  do  Christ,  (I  Cor.  xi.  1.)  which  implies  their  obliga- 
tion to  imitate  him,  as  the  word  in/jnTal,  there  used,  signi- 
fies. The  great  salvation,  which  none  that  neglect,  can 
escape  vengeance,  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  him- 
self, then  by  them  that  heard  him,  and  so  on,  by  others 
that  succeed  in  the  same  office.  This  is  following  Christ 
in  the  way  of  imitation,  as  in  the  mentioned  place.  And 
we  are  required  to  have  the  same  mind  in  us,  which  was 
in  Christ,  Phil.  ii.  5.  and  are  told  wherein,  ver.  6,  7,  8. 
which  read  over  at  leisure,  and  consider,  what  was  that 
deep  humiliation  and  suffering  for,  but  the  salvation  of 
souls.  And  consider  that  this  is  said,  as  to  the  saints  at 
Philippi,  so  particularly  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  there; 
which  shows  their  common  and  iheir  special  obligation 
both  together.  And  now,  can  we  behold  with  what  com- 
passions and  in  what  agonies,  even  unto  blood,  our  blessed 
Lord  pursued  this  design,  and  not  feel  a  constraint  in  our 
spirits,  in  our  lower  sphere,  and  capacity,  to  serve  it  also 
to  our  uttermost  1 

(5.)  They  are  obliged  by  the  peculiar  advantages  they 
have  for  this  work,  and  those  they  expect  by  it. 

[l.J  They  have  special  advantages  for  it  from  their 
very  calling,  being  separated  to  the  Gospel;  taken  off  from 
other  business,  to  give  themselves  (as  in  this  context) 
wholly  to  this.  They  are  supposed  therefore  to  know  more 
of  the  concernments  of  souls,  of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 
(2  Cor.  V.  IL)  whence,  therefore,  they  are  to  persuade 
men  ;  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  how  it  entangles  men's 
spirits ;  of  the  wiles  of  Satan,  and  how  he  waits  for  advan- 


tages to  destroy  them ;  of  the  foundations  of  religion,  and 
by  what  arts  they  are  endeavoured  to  be  subverted  and  sha- 
ken, and  by  what  means  and  methods  they  are  to  be  de- 
monstrated or  established  ;  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  and  how  they  are  to  be  unfolded;  to  have  more 
special  assistances  from  heaven  in  their  work,  according 
as  they  faithfully  mind  it :  Christ's  promised  presents  there- 
in, even  to  the  end.  These  are  talents,  with  others,  tending 
to  the  obtaining  of  these,  which  they  are  to  be  accountable 
for.  And  hereby  they  are  strongly  obliged,  with  their  own, 
to  intend  earnestly  the  salvation  of  other  men's  souls. 

[2.]  They  expect  great  advantages  by  it:  that  since 
nothing  is  more  grateful  to  our  Lord  Christ,  than  the  pro- 
gress of  this  saving  work,  he  will  bountifully  reward  them 
that  faithfully  serve  him  in  it :  that  if  they  be  steadfast 
and  immovable,  abounding  in  this  work  of  the  Lord,  (as 
he  hath  not  a  greater,  now  in  doing,  in  this  world,)  their 
labour  in  him  shall  not  be  in  vain.  They  shall  hear  from 
him.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord.  If  they  turn  many  to  righteousness  (or 
endeavour  it  with  sincere  minds)  they  shall  shine  as  stars 
in  the  firmament.  And  in  the  mean  time,  the  honour  and 
the  pleasure  of  serving  that  mighty  Redeemer,  and  lover 
of  souls,  in  so  glorious  a  design,  have  in  them  a  very  ex- 
cellent reward  ;  and  which  cannot  but  be  esteemed  such 
by  a  right  mind. 

(6.)  They  are  obliged  by  the  exigency  of  their  own  case. 
They  cannot,  as  that  is  stated,  neglect  the  design  of  saving 
other  men's  souls,  without  forfeiting  their  own.  If  they 
warn  them  not,  over  whom,  as  watchmen,  they  are  set, 
they  perish,  but  their  blood  will  be  required  at  their  hands. 
It  is  a  mighty  trust  they  stand  charged  with,  which  if  they 
discharge  not,  they  are  liable  to  accusation  and  condem- 
nation, as  false  and  faithless  servants;  perfidious  to  the 
souls  of  men;  traitorous  to  the  King  of  kings — whose  in- 
terest they  will  have  betrayed,  being  his  agents  and  minis- 
ters in  his  kingdom  of  grace ;  about  the  prosperous  state  of 
which  kingdom,  with  the  succes.sful  progress  of  the  affairs 
of  it,  he  is  most  deeply  concerned. 

And  now  from  this  conjunct  consideration  of  these  two 
great  ends,  which  a  mini.ster  of  Christ  is  to  propound  to 
himself,  I  might  proceed  to  consider  them  severally,  and 
apart ;  but  this  the  case  doth  not  require,  it  being  easy  to 
sever  what  hath  been  said  to  the  one  and  the  other ;  nor 
do  our  limits  allow  it. 

We  therefore  go  on  to  the  more  necessary  use  of  the 
whole.     To  this  purpose  we  collect, 

1.  That  this  world  is  universally  in  a  very  miserable  state. 
For  it  is  the  business  of  Christ's  ministers,  to  endeavour 
both  the  salvation  of  them  that  hear  them,  and  their  own. 

(1.)  The  salvation  of  them  that  hear  them.  This  is  very 
indefinite  ;  let  who  will  be  the  hearers,  they  are  supposed 
to  be  such  as  need  to  be  saved.  The  object  of  their  minis- 
try is  all  nations,  and  every  creature,  viz.  that  is  or  shall 
be  capable  of  being  taught  the  way  of  salvation.  There- 
fore all  nations  are  deluged  by  the  destructive  evils,  from 
which  they  are  to  be  saved  ;  and  the  world  is  every  where 
inhabited  by  miserable  creatures.  We  are  told,  that  sin 
and  death  have  passed  upon  all  men,  (Rom.  v.  12.)  and 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  invited  to  look  unto  God  in 
Christ,  (as  the  application  of  this  context,  Phil.  ii.  shows,) 
that  they  may  be  saved,  Isa.  xlv.  22.  Whereas  therefore 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  wheresover  they 
can  obtain  to  be  heard,  are  to  endeavour  the  salvation  of 
their  hearers  ;  it  shows  they  can  speak  to  none  who  stand 
not  in  need  of^  saving  mercy. 

(2.)  And  that  they  are  also  to  save  themselves  as  well 
as  them  that  hear  them,  more  fully  shows  the  absolute 
universality  of  the  ruin  that  hath  befallen  this  world  ;  that 
there  are  among  men  none  to  be  found  that  may  be  em- 
ployed in  saving  others,  but  who  are  of  the  lost  them- 
selves, and  so  faV  drowned  in  the  common  deluge  of  per- 
dition and  destruction,  as  to  need  his  help,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  who  came  to  seek  and  save  them  who  are  lost ;  and 
to  stretch  out  to  him  craving  hands,  with  that  crying  voice, 
Lord,  save  us,  we  perish. 

2.  The  common  stupidity  of  this  wretched  world,  is  here- 
upon most  observable  and  amazing,  that  so  few  such  cries 
are  sent  up  to  heaven !  Men  are  involved  in  a  common 
ruin,  overtures  are  made  to  them  of  a  common  salvation, 
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but  they  are  in  reference  hereto  destitute  of  coinmoii 
sense,  i.  e.  of  such  sense  as  is  common  in  less  imfjortant 
cases.'  Their  misery  lies  in  their  having  lost  God ;  but 
little  do  they  apprehend  this  loss.  Amidst  their  other 
miseries,  they  cry  out  when  some  that  are  mightier  op- 
press others, "but  none  says,  Where  is  God  my  Maker  i 
Job  XXXV.  9,  10.  The  Lord  looks  down  from  heaven  up- 
on the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  any  will  understand,  and 
seek  after  God;  but  they  are  every  one  gone  back,  or  are 
in  an  averse  posture;  none  doth  this  good,  no,  not  one, 
Psal.  xiv.  and  liii.  None,  till  he  give  an  effeciual  touch 
to  their  drowsy  spirits ;  and  say,  inwardly  and  vitally,  to 
their  hearts.  Seek  ye  my  face,  so  as  to  make  their  hearts 
answer.  Thy  face.  Lord,  will  we  seek,  Psal.  xxvii.  8.  Pre- 
venting grace  doth  this,  otherwise  they  feel  no  need  of  God, 
they  miss  him  not,  are  content  to  be  without  him  in  the 
world  ;  yea,  say  to  him.  Depart  from  us.  Distance  from 
him  is  chosen  and  desired  ;  from  him  whose  offspring  we 
are,  who  is  the  Father  of  spirits,  their  parent,  their  life, 
their  blessedness  ;  of  whom  they  are,  and  to  whom  if  they 
tend  not,  ihey  cannot  but  be  miserable.  It  is  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul  that  is  the  end  of  faith,  (1  Pet.  i.  9.)  that 
faith  by  which  we  are  to  come  to  God,  believing  that  he  is, 
and  will  be,  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
him;  being  redeemed  to  God  by  the  blood  of  his  Son, 
(Rev.  V.  9.)  and  who  suffered  once,  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
to  bring  us  to  God,  (1  Pet.  iii.  18.)  and  who  upon  his  suf- 
fering intercedes  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  is  able  to  save 
to  the  uttermost  them  that  come  to  God  by  him,  because  he 
ever  lives  to  make  interce.ssion  for  them.  But  this  salva- 
tion of  the  soul,  this  coming  to  God,  or  redemption  by 
Ciirist,  and  his  intercession  thereupon,  who  looks  after? 
Neil  her  the  end,  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  coming  back 
to  God,  nor  his  method  for  attaining  this  end,  are  regard- 
ed, or  so  much  as  thought  on.  To  have  this  flesh  saved 
fi'om  any  thing  that  is  grievous  to  it,  every  one  covets, 
and  endeavours  in  vain ;  it  must,  however,  rot  in  the  dust, 
and  be,  in  the  mean  time,  a  prey  to  worms.  Its  own  fa- 
ther, mother,  and  sister,  will  devour  it.  Job  xvii.  11.  The 
Father  of  their  spirits  would  save  and  satisfy  them,  but 
him  they  shun,  and  will  not  know. 

Who  that  observes  how  men  spend  their  days,  even  un- 
der the  Gospel,  which  makes  their  time  a  day  of  grace, 
wherein  they  should  be  working  out  their  salvation,  can 
think  they  have  any  concern  to  be  saved  1  Their  life  is 
continual  trifling,  some  pass  their  days  in  mirth  and  jol- 
lity; doth  this  signify  any  sense  of  misery,  or  fear  of  pe- 
rishing, and  that  destruction  from  the  Almighty  is  a  terror 
to  them  ?  These  are  not  more  idle,  than  others  are  idly 
busy  to  get  estates,  and  a  name  on  earth ;  but  what  is  this 
to  their  being  saved  1  They  are  liable  to  the  common  more 
sensible  miseries  of  life,  and  they  are  without  God;  but 
this  is  no  misery  with  them.  This  misery  is  their  ele- 
ment, and  burdens  them  not.  Were  their  present  case, 
and  future  danger,  in  this  respect,  apprehended  and  felt, 
how  full  of  outcries  would  this  world  be;  O  we  are  lost 
and  perishing !  Such  cries  would  ring  through  the  earth, 
and  pierce  heaven  !  But  the  same  carnality  that  is  death, 
(Rom.  viii.  6.)  and  makes  them  miserable,  makes  them 
stupid  too,  and  insensible  of  their  misery.  And  are  these 
reasonable  souls,  intelligent,  immortal  minds  and  spirits, 
that  are  thus  siupified!  turned  into  such  clods  and  stones! 
O  deplorable  case !  Methinks  such  an  office  set  up  in  the 
world,  of  men  that  are  to  save  their  own  and  other  men's 
soiil-i,  should  make  them  consider,  and  bethink  themselves. 
What  is  if  fori  It  must  have  had  an  original,  and  so  it 
hath  a  divine  a.spect,  a  taste  of  heaven  upon  it ;  and  must 
have  an  end  suitable  to  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  Heaven, 
which  claims  to  be  entertained  otherwise  than  with  neglect 
and  contempt !  And  indeed  this  leads  to  take  notice  more 
expressly,  in  a  further  inference, 

3.  That  there  is  a  saving  design  on  foot  in  the  world  ; 
set  on  foot  by  the  blessed  God  himself  Otherwise  in  so 
great  a  ruin  as  is  come  upon  this  wretched  world,  what 
could  it  signify,  for  any  man  to  offer  at  saving  either  him- 
self or  others?  How  vain  an  attempt  were  it  for  any  man, 
out  of  so  deep  and  horrid  a  gulf  of  impuritv,  misery,  dark- 
ness, and  death,  to  think  of  lifting  up  himself,'  and  of 
plucking  up  others,  as  high  as  heaven !  This  intimation  car- 
ries hope  with  it.     It  is  a  voice  from  heaven  to  such  as  are 


so  employed,  as  Timothy  Mas,  O  save  thyself,  and  as  many 
as  thou  canst  besides.  It  takes  away  all  pretence  for  de- 
spair; God  puts  not  men  upon  vain  attempts.  A  lively 
hope  ought  to  .spring  from  hence.  And  we  are  saved  by 
hope,  (Rom.  viii.  24.)  as  without  hope  no  man  would 
ever  design  for  salvation,  or  any  thing  else.  Hope  is  the 
engine  that  moves  the  world,  keeps  the  intelligent  part  of 
it  in  action  everywhere.  No  man  could  rationally  stir  in 
pursuit  of  any  design,  whereof  he  despaired.  But  as  to 
other  designs,  men's  hopes  are  commonly  self-sprung,  and 
end  in  shame.  But  when  one  can  say.  Lord,  thy  word 
hath  caused  me  to  hope  ;  thou  hast  put  me  upon  aiming  to 
be  saved,  and  to  save  others,  it  speaks  this  to  be  a  just  and 
a  hopeful  undertaking.  I  will  therefore  set  about  working 
out  my  own  salvation,  (and  with  my  own,  other  men's,  as 
far  as  is  within  my  compas.s,)  expecting  he  will  graciously 
.set  in  with  me,  and  work  in  order  hereto,  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  own  good  pleasure,  without  which  all  mine  will  be 
lost  labour. 

4.  We  further  collect.  That  the  ble.'^sed  God  is  mo.st  in- 
tent upon  this  design.  That  which  this  supposes,  and  that 
which  it  imports,  speaks  him  intent.  It  supposes  he  hath 
appointed  a  sovereign  Saviour  set  over  this  work  ;  other- 
wise there  could  be  none  subordinate.  It  imports  he  hath 
settled  an  office  on  purpo.se  ;  made  it  some  men's  special 
business,  to  intend  (as  every  one  ought)  his  own  salvation, 
and  withal  to  give  himself  up  to  this  great  work,  the  saving 
all  he  can.  An  office  set  up  for  the  saving  of  souls  ought 
to  be  a  great  thing  in  our  eyes ;  and  is  a  standing  testimony 
for  God,  how  willing  he  is  men  should  cou:e  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  be  saved. 

5.  They  that  bear  this  office  should  be  highly  honoured 
for  their  work's  sake.  For  how  glorious  an  enipluy  nient  is 
it  to  be  instrumental  to  salvation  !  to  be  in  any  kind  .■sa- 
viours !  I  could  tell  you  of  some  great  princes  in  the  pagan 
world,  that  to  their  other  .-iplend^d  titles  have  had  the  ad- 
dition of  Soter,  a  Saviour ;  as  to  some  others,  the  Destruyei 
of  Cities  hath  been  given  as  a  name  of  reproach.  And  vou 
do  know  who  hath  the  name  of  Apollyon,  or  Abaddon, 
Rev.  ix.  11. 

6.  It  highly  magnifies  the  wisdom,  power,  and  sove- 
reignty of  God,  that  he  can  and  will  make  use  of  so  mean 
instruments,  for  so  high  and  glorious  a  purpose.  For  what 
end  and  purpose  can  be  greater  than  the  recovery  and  sal- 
vation of  souls,  so  deformed,  miserable,  and  lost,  as  the 
souls  of  men  universally  were?  And  what  instruments 
could  be  meaner,  or  more  vile,  than  such  as  needed  to  be 
saved  them.selvcs,  with  the  same  salvation  '?  That  God 
should  make  use  of  them  who  were  darkness,  (Eph.  v.  8.)  to 
enlighten  the  world,  (Matt.  v.  14.)  of  such  as  v.ere  but  sin- 
ful flesh,  (John  iii.  (3.)  to  be  able  ministers  of  the  Spirit, 
("2  Cor.  iii.  6.)  of  such  as  had  minds  that  were  enmity 
against  God,  (Rom.  viii.  7.)  to  reconcile  men  to  himself, 
('2  Cor.  V.  •20.')  these  are  some  of  the  wondeis  he  works 
among  the  children  of  men.  When  he  hath  converted 
some  to  use  them  (first  for  the  converting  of  others,  and 
then)  for  the  strenghening  of  their  converted  brethien. 

7.  The  ministers  of  Christ  are  to  be  examples  to  them 
over  whom  they  are  set.  They  are  to  be  so  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  course,  in  their  first  turn  to  God,  though  then 
in  a  more  passive  sense.  That  I  might  be  a  pattern,  &c. 
saith  the  apostle,  1  Tim.  i.  16.  and  in  their  after  course,  as 
in  this  context,  ver.  1"2.  Be  thou  an  example  of  the  be- 
lievers, in  word,  in  conversation,  &c.  They  must  be  leaders 
in  the  whole  way  of  salvation,  from  first  to  last. 

8.  Pride  in  the  ministers  of  the  Go.spcl,  and  in  them 
that  live  under  a  Gospel  ministry,  is  a  most  monstrous 
absurdity:  for  what  are  we,  all  of  us,  but  a  company  of 
wretched  creatures,  just  perishing,  and  only  (at  the  best) 
but  in  the  way  of  being  saved!  What  have  such  to  be 
proud  of? 

9.  Both  Christ's  ministers,  and  their  flocks,  are  under 
the  greatest  obligation  imaginable  unto  union.  For  their 
case  is  one  and  the  same,  their  miseries  were  the  same, 
their  dangers  the  same.  They  must  all  have  the  same 
Saviour,  the  same  way  of  salvation,  and  the  same  end; 
the  same  state  of  salvation,  which  all  the  nations  of  the 
saved  are  to  be  brought  to  at  last,  Rev.  xxi.  *24. 

10.  'Tis  an  unquestionable  thing,  that  salvation  is  to  be 
designed  for  by  all  sorts.     Ministers  must  aim  to  .save 
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themselves  and  their  hearers.  And  is  the  minister  to  de- 
sign his  people's  salvation,  and  not  they  their  own  1  They 
have  mean  thoughts  of  salvation  that  stumble  here,  as  if 
they  were  only  to  be  saved  from  hell-flames !  But  to  be 
saved  from  sin  that  makes  us  unlike  God !  to  have  his 
image  and  his  love  perfected  in  us,  to  be  with  the  rest  of 
the  elect  partakers  of  salvation,  with  eternal  glory,  is  that 
mean  1  2  Tim.  ii.  10. 

11.  The  ministers  of  the  Go.spel  must,  some  time  or 
other,  be  taken  away  from  their  work.  It  is  time,  a  limit- 
ed duration,  within  which  their  work  and  business  lie,  for 
the  saving  themselves  and  those  that  hear  them.  They 
are  to  save  themselves.  This  end  they  are  to  pursue ;  and 
it  must  some  time  be  attained.  They  are  not  always  to 
labour,  and  never  rest:  some  time  they  are  to  receive  the 
fruit  of  this  their  labour,  and  the  end  of  their  faith,  the 
.salvation  of  their  souls.  As  more  time  passes,  their  sal- 
vation draws  nearer  than  when  they  believed;  they  are 
not  always  to  be  in  saving,  and  never  saved.  In  mercy 
to  them,  God  will  translate  them ;  and  may  it  not  be  in 
judgment  to  many,  whom  they  earnestly  laboured  to  save, 
but  who  rejected  their  counsels,  and  strove  against  their 
own  salvation  !  That  they  may  not  always  labour  in  vain 
for  themselves,  and  because  they  have  laboured  in  vain 
for  many  others,  they  must  be  withdrawn  from  their  hard 
and  toilsome  labour,  and  enter  into  rest. 

12.  The  loss  is  great,  and  grievous  beyond  all  expres- 
sion, above  all  our  lamentation,  when  such  are  taken  away 
as  have  made  it  their  business  to  save  themselves  and  those 
that  heard  them.  In  their  endeavour  to  save  themselves 
they  have  been  great  examples.  In  their  endeavour  to 
save  others,  they  may  have  been  great  instruments  of  much 
saving  good  to  many  a  soul.  How  few  are  they  that  drive 
suchdesigns!  Howfast  doth  theirnumberdecrease!  How 
fitly  may  we  take  up  that  of  the  Psalmist,  when  the  godly 
man  ceases,  and  the  faithful  fail  from  among  the  children 
of  men  !  And  what  could  be  said  with  greater  pathos, 
Psal.  xii.  1.  Help,  Lord,  as  in  a  common  ruin:  Help,  help, 
for  God's  sake,  help.  Lord,  help !  My  friends  you  are  not 
sensible  you  have  lost  such  a  one,  even  while  you  are  not 
yet  saved  !  while  you  yet  need  to  be  working  out  your  sal- 
vation !  The  effectually  called,  'tis  true,  are  saved,  2  Tim. 
i.  9.  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  call- 
ing.— And  (which  is  in  substance  the  same  thing)  the  re- 
generate are  saved  :  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
we  have  done,  but  of  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Gho.st, 
Tit.  iii.  5.  But  if  this  were  the  case  of  you  all,  how  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  in  order  to  your  full  and  consum- 
mate salvation  !  You  have  yet  mighty  difficulties  to  over- 
come ;  a  bod}^  of  death,  which  you  are  not  5^et  delivered 
from.  For  are  not  these  some  of  your  groans,  in  reference 
to  it,  O  who  shall  deliver  us  1  A  world  full  of  troubles  and 
snares;  your  adversary  the  devil,  that  goes  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour;  all  the  principalities  and  powers  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  that  you  are  to  contend  with,  and 
with  whom  you  are  to  dispute  every  step  of  your  way  to 
heaven.  And  do  you  not  need  such  a  leader  in  that  way  1 
And  if  any  are  fallen  into  drowsy  slumbers,  do  you  not 
need  his  awakening  ministry  1  If  dead,  how  often  hath  the 
blessed  Spirit  breathed  life  into  you,  by  his  quickening 
ministry!  How  often  hath  God  used  him  to  enlighten  you, 
when  you  have  been  in  the  dark;  to  clear  up  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  when  you  have  not  distinctly  un- 
derstood them;  to  establish  you  in  the  faith,  when  you 
have  wavered ;  to  resolve  you  in  matters  of  practice, 
when  you  have  been  in  doubt;  to  encourage  you  in  your 
fears  and  faintings,  to  comfort  you  in  your  sadness  and 
sorrows  !  I  wonder  not  that  there  are  many  weeping  eyes, 
and  should  much  wonder  if  there  be  not  many  aching, 
trembling  hearts  among  you,  for  what  you  have  lost,  and 
from  an  apprehension  how  hard  and  almost  hopeless  it  is, 
your  loss  should  be  soon  or  equally  supplied. 

He  was  long  in  preparing  and  forming  to  be  what  he 
was,  when  you  lost  him.  His  station  among  you  in  this 
neighbourhood,  when  first  he  undertook  the  pastoral  charge 
of  this  church,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  made  him  over- 
seer, required  a  man  of  as  much  wisdom  and  grace  as  any 
such  station  could  well  be  supposed  to  do;  considering 
how   numerous,  how   intelligent,   and  well  instructed  a 


people,  he  was  to  take  the  care  of  I  well  remember,  that 
about  three  or  four  and  forty  years  ago,  being  desired  to 
give  some  help,  on  a  Lord's  day,  to  that  eminent  servant 
of  Christ  Mr.  Greenhill,  whose  praise  is  still  in  all  the 
churches,  I  then  first  heard  him  preach :  and  (if  my  me- 
mory fail  not)  he  had  about  that  time  in  hand  some  part 
of  that  excellent  discourse  of  the  Almost  Christian:  I  had 
then  the  opportunity  of  beginning  an  acquaintance  with 
him.  His  excellent  good  natural  parts,  his  ingenuous 
education,  his  industry,  his  early  labours  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  in  his  native  country,  in  the  city,  and  in 
this  place;  his  conjunction  and  society,  for  some  years, 
with  that  excellent  servant  of  God  before  named ;  above 
all,  the  gracious  assistances  he  had  from  heaven  ;  gave  him 
great  advantages  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ,  approved  unto 
God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.  And  his  multiplied  years, 
unto  the  seventieth,  with  the  continual  addition  thereby 
to  the  rich  treasury  of  his  experiences,  still  improved  him 
more  and  more  :  so  that  there  being  no  decay  of  his  natu- 
ral endowments,  and  a  continual  increase  of  his  superna- 
tural, you  had  the  best  of  him  at  last :  whereby  indeed, 
your  lo.ss  was  the  greater,  but  your  obligation  was  also  the 
greater,  that  God  continued  to  you  the  enjoyment  of  him 
so  long ;  and  that  in  a  serviceable  state.  But  when  he 
could  be  no  longer  serviceable  in  his  stated,  delightful 
work,  it  was  by  the  decay  not  of  the  inward,  but  the  out- 
ward man ;  so  that  when  he  could  preach  to  you  and  con- 
verse with  you  no  longer,  he  could  earnestly  and  fervently 
pray  for  you  to  the  end.  And  God  did  not  afflict  you,  by 
leaving  long  among  you  only  the  shadow,  the  outside  of 
the  man,  and  of  such  a  man! 

He  took  little  pleasure  in  embroiling  himself  or  his 
hearers  in  needless  and  fruitless  controversies.  The  great, 
substantial  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  were  his  principal 
study  and  delight ;  such  as  lay  nearest  the  vitals,  and  the 
very  heart  of  religion  and  godliness ;  and  most  directly 
tending  to  the  saving  them  that  heard  him.  The  subjects 
which  he  chose  to  insist  upon,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
course  of  his  ministry,  showed  as  to  this,  his  spirit  and 
design.  Having  formed  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that 
scheme  of  thoughts  which  satisfied  him,  and  gave  him  a 
clear  ground,  whereupon  to  preach  the  Gospel  with  an 
unrecoiling  heart,  he  loved  not  to  discompose  it.  His 
judgment  in  things  which  had  that  reference,  being  con- 
stantly moderate,  and  unexceptionably  sound ;  remote 
from  rigorous  and  indefensible  extremities,  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  other.  Hereupon  he  drove  at  his  mark  with- 
out diversion  ;  not  so  much  aiming  to  proselyte  souls  to  a 
party  as  to  Christ.  And  to  engage  men,  as  much  as  in 
him  lay,  to  be  sound  and  thorough  Christians.  Hitherto 
tended  his  sermons  from  year  to  year.  The  great  subject 
he  had  in  hand,  and  which  he  left  unfinished,  when  God 
took  him  off  from  his  public  work,  was  manifestly  pointed 
this  way  ;  riz.  of  the  covenant  of  God  in  Christ.  And  his 
annual  course  of  preaching  a  sermon  on  May  day,  to  young 
men,  had  the  same  manifest  scope  and  aim,  with  which  his 
public  labours  were  concluded.  God  so  ordering  it,  that 
his  last  sermon  was  this  year  <m  that  day. 

His  judgment  in  reference  to  matters  of  church  order, 
was  for  union  and  communion  of  all  visible  Christians, 
VIZ.  of  such  as  did  visibly  hold  the  head,  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal credenda  and  agenda  of  Christianity,  the  great  things 
belonging  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  a  Christian  ;  so  as 
nothing  be  made  necessary  to  Christian  communion  but 
what  Christ  hath  made  necessary;  or  what  is  indeed  ne- 
cessary to  one's  being  a  Christian.  What  he  publicly  as- 
sayed to  this  purpose  the  world  knows  :  and  many  more 
private  endeavours  and  stragglings  of  his  for  such  a  union, 
I  have  not  been  unacquainted  with :  the  unsuccessfulness 
of  which  endeavours,  he  said,  not  long  before  his  last  con- 
finement, he  thought  would  break  his  heart.  He  having 
openly,  among  divers  persons,  and  with  great  earnestness, 
some  time  before  expressed  his  consent  to  some  proposals, 
which  if  the  parties  concerned  had  agreed  in  the  desire  of 
the  thing  itself,  must  unavoidably  have  inferred  such  a 
union,  without  prejudice  to  their  principles;  and  on  such 
terms,  as  must  have  extended  it  much  further  ;  else  it  had 
signified  little.  But  this  must  be  eflected,  as  is  too  appa- 
rent, not  by  mere  human  endeavour,  but  by  an  Almighty 
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Spirit  poured  forth,  which  (after  ve  have  suffered  awhile) 
shall  KarapTiaai,  put  US  into  joijit,  and  make  every  joint 
know  its  place  in  the  body,  (1  Pet.  v.  10.)  shall  conquer  pri- 
vate interests  and  inclinations,  and  over-awe  men's  heart.s 
by  the  authority  of  the  divine  law;  which  now,  how  ex- 
press soever  it  is,  little  availeth,  against  such  preposses- 
sions. Till  then  Christianity  will  be  (among  us)  a  lan- 
guishing, withering  thing.  When  the  season  comes  of 
such  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high,  there  will  be 
no  parties.  And  amidst  the  wiWerness  desolation  that 
cannot  but  be,  till  that  season  comes,  it  matters  little,  and 
sit'nifies  to  me  ,>carce  one  straw,  what  party  of  us  is  upper- 
most: the  most  righteous  (as  they  may  be  vogued)  will 
be  but  as  briers,  and  scratching  thorns;  and  it  is  better  to 
suffer  by  such,  than  be  of  them.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
a  mark  of  God's  heavy  displeasure,  when  persons  of  so 
healing  spirits  are  taken  away.  And  if  it  awaken  any  of 
us,  that  will  tend  to  prepare  us  for  the  effects  of  it;  which 
preparation  seems  a  thing  more  to  be  hoped  than  prevention. 

But  this  worthy  servant  of  Christ  sees  not  the  woful 
day,  whatever  of  it  he  might  foresee.  His  removal  makes  to 
many,  indeed,  a  woful  day,  and  that  all  about  him  did  long 
foresee.  He  was  long  languishing,  and  even  dying  daily  ; 
but  amidst  surrounding  death,  as  a  relation  told  me,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  any  the  least  cloud  upon  his  .spirit, 
that  obscured  the  evidences  of  his  title  to  a  blessed  eter- 
nity. Being  asked  how  he  did,  he  said.  Going  home,  as 
every  honest  man  ought,  when  his  work  is  done.  He  was 
much  in  admiring  God's  mercies  under  his  afflicting  hand, 
saying,  Every  thing  on  this  side  hell  is  mercy :  that  the 
mercies  he  received  were  greater  than  his  burdens,  though 
in  themselves  grievous:  that  he  rested  upon  that  promise, 
that  his  Father  would  lay  no  more  upon  him  than  he  would 
enable  him  to  bear:  that  he  expected  to  be  saved  only  by 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  him.  Though  he 
well  understood,  as  I  had  sufficient  reason  to  know,  that 
Christ's  righteousness  is  never  imputed  to  any,  but  where, 
if  the  subject  be  capable,  there  is  an  inherent  righteousness 
also;  that  is  no  cause  of  our  salvation,  but  the  character 
of  the  saved.  And  having  before  precautioned  some  as 
were  about  him  not  to  be  surprised  if  he  went  away  sud- 
denly, he  repeated  the  ejaculation.  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly;  and  renewing  the  former  caution,  by  saying. 
Remember  what  I  said  before,  as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  with 
all  possible  composure  he  bowed  his  head,  and  without 
sigh,  or  motion,  expired  in  a  moment.  The  sighing  part 
he  left  to  others,  that  stay  behind  :  and  I  do  even  feel  the 
sorrows  of  his  most  afflicted  family,  his  mournful  widow, 
his  sorrowing  sons  and  daughters,  his  destitute  church ; 
with  all  others  that  got  good,  or  might  have  done,  by  his 
quickening,  spiritful,  piercing  ministry ;  or  had  the  advan- 
tage and  satisfaction  of  his  acquaintance  and  converse. 

Your  grief  cannot  but  be  measured  by  your  love ;  and 
your  love  by  his  in  the  several  kinds  and  objects  of  it:  his 
conjugal,  paternal,  pastoral,  friendly  love,  as  he  was  an 
affectionate  husband,  a  tender  father,  a  vigilant  pastor,  and 
a  pleasant  friend.  But  withal,  let  your  consolations  be 
measured  bj"-  the  proper  grounds  thereof.  It  is  a  most 
improper,  irrational,  unchristian  way  of  being  comfoited  in 
such  a  case,  only  to  let  time  wear  away  our  sorrows.  It 
is  but  a  negative,  a  heathenish,  yea  a  worse  than  heathenish 


method  of  receiving  comfort.  For  I  have  observed  it  to  be 
animadverted  on,  as  an  intolerable  absurdity,  by  some 
among  the  heathens,  that  time  should  work  that  cure  of 
grief  and  sorrow,  which  reason  and  prudence  work  not. 
And  thus  'lis  plain  we  shall  be  relieved,  not  by  holy 
thoughts,  but  by  not  thinking.  So  it  may  in  time  be  for- 
gotten, that  ever  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Mead  was  minister 
in  Stepney  I     And  what  is  this  to  Christian  consolation  1 

But  we  need  not  wander  from  the  text  for  a  positive 
and  a  solid  ground  of  comfort.  Remember  it  was  his 
business  to  save  himself,  and  those  that  heard  him.  As 
you  have  no  doubt  of  his  salvation,  which  I  believe  none 
of  you  have,  make  sure  of  your  own.  Put  on,  with  the 
breastplate  of  faith  and  love,  that  helmet,  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation. You  are  of  the  day,  watch  and  be  sober,  as  those 
that  are  not  appointed  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ,  1  Thess.  v.  7,  8,  9.     And  then  consider  (as 

1  doubt  not  many  a  soul  will  bless  God  for  him  for  ever) 
how  glorious  a  sight  it  will  be  to  see  him  one  day  appear 
in  the  head  of  a  numerous  company  of  saved  ones;  and 
say,  (as  a  subordinate  parent  in  the  apostle's  sense,  1  Cor.  iv. 
15.)  Lord,  here  am  I,  and  the  children  thou  hast  given  me. 

In  conclusion.  For  you  of  his  dear  and  beloved  flock, 
this  may  be  directive  to  you  as  well  as  consolatoiy.  Would 
you  have  a  pastor  after  God's  heart  1  Put  yourselves  under 
the  conduct,  as  much  as  in  you  is,  of  such  a  pastor  as 
you  apprehend  will  be  intent,  in  all  his  ministrations,  upon 
this  double  end,  to  save  himself  and  them  that  hear  him. 
And  labour  to  be  perfect,  be  of  one  mind,  and  live  in 
peace,  so  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you, 

2  Cor.  xiii.  11.  And  remember  him  as  one  that  hath  had 
the  rule  over  you,  and  hath  spoken  to  you  the  word  of  the 
Lord;  and  follow  the  faith  of  such,  considering  the  end  of 
their  conversation ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to  day,  and  for  ever.  As  you  change  pastors 
you  will  not  need  to  change  Christs,  so  as  to  have  one 
yesterday,  another  to-day,  and  a  third  to-morrow.  Pastors 
under  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  priests  under  the  law,  were 
many,  because  of  death ;  but  our  blessed  Lord,  because 
he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood, 
Heb.  vii.  24.  Therefore  do  }'ou  never  think  of  another 
Christ,  as  their  doubt  was,  (Matt.  xi.  3.)  but  cleave  to  this 
your  great  Lord  with  purpose  of  heart,  till  he  give  you  at 
last  an  abundant  entrance  into  his  everlasting  kingdom. 

Let  his  mournful  relatives,  and  all  of  you  to  whom  he 
was  dear,  consider  what  our  Lord  offered  as  matter  of 
consolation,  in  the  most  trying  ca'^e  of  this  kind  that  ever 
could  occur  to  poor  mortals;  i.  e.  when  he  himself  was  to 
be  taken  away  from  his  sorrowing  family,  and  followers. 
It  is  but  a  little  while;  q.  d.  my  words  have  a  plain 
meaning:  a  little  while,  and  you  shall  not  see  me,  and 
again  a  little  while,  and  yon  shall  see  me ;  and  because  I 
go  to  my  Father.  Ye  now  have  sorrow,  but  vour  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from 
you,  John  xvi.  20. 

Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead 
our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in 
every  good  work,  to  do  his  will :  working  in  you  that  which 
is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Chri.st :  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 
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THE  REV.  PETER  VINK,  B.  D. 

WHO  DECEASED  SEPTEMBER  6,  1702. 


TRULY  PIOUS  MRS.  MARY  VINK,  RELICT  OF  THE  DECEASED. 


My  dear  and  honoured  Sister, 
The  relation  I  stand  in  to  yon,  by  that  union  which  some  years  since  the  good  providence  of  God  hath  brought  about 
between  our  families,  obliges  me,  besides  what  I  owe  you  upon  the  common  Christian  account,  to  partake  with  you  in 
your  sorrows,  for  this  late  afflicting  loss ;  as  I  have,  according  to  my  measure,  in  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  so  pleasant 
and  delectable  a  relative  and  friend.  And  I  would  not  only  bear  my  own  much  lighter  part  of  this  burden,  but  (if  I  knew 
how)  ease  and  lighten  your  part.  It  ought  to  do  much  towards  it  (bv  helping  you  to  poise  and  balance  your  burden)  to 
put  you  in  mind,  that  you  have  a  greater  and  nearer  relation  left.  Your  Maker  is  your  husband :  God  all-suf5cient,  in 
whom  is  immense  fulness :  who  can  be  always  present,  and  most  intimately  converse  with  your  spirit ;  who  never  dies, 
and  to  whom  your  relation  is  eternal.  Which  are  all,  things  not  agreeable,  or  possible,  to  any  earthly  relative.  This 
God  is  to  be  your  God  for  ever  and  ever,  and  your  guide  unto  the  death;  even  in  this  wilderness,  on  this  side  death, 
where  we  most  need  a  guide.  Nor  hath  your  most  tender  deceased  consort  otherwise  left  you  alone.  He  hath  left  you 
with  an  observant  son  and  his  yoke-fellow,  with  a  dear  and  only  brother,  that,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  severally  be  found 
full  of  dutiful  and  brotherly  affection  towards  you.  And  you  have  genuine  relatives  and  branches  remaining  to  you, 
daughter  and  daughter's  children,  that  through  God's  goodness  may  be  continuing  and  growing  comforts  to  you. 

And  this  season  of  your  separation  from  so  pleasant  a  companion  and  guide  of  your  life,  will  be  of  no  long  continu- 
ance. It  should  occasion  you  to  intermingle  thanksgivings  with  lamentations,  that  your  union  and  enjoyment  con- 
tinued so  long;  and  for  what  remains  the  time  is  short.  Therefore,  they  that  lose  such  relations,  are  to  weep  as  if  they 
wept  not — remembering  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  passes  away.  Especially  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  such  a 
sad  parting  will  be  recompensed  by  the  most  joyful  meeting;  when  they  that  have  slept  in  Jesus,  God  will  bring  with 
him ;  and  the  survivors,  at  that  day,  be  cauglit  up  into  the  clouds,  to  meet  their  Redeemer  (and,  no  doubt,  the  redeemed) 
in  the  air,  and  so  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord.  Therefore  let  us  comfort  ourselves  and  each  other  with  these  words; 
which  have  a  fulness  in  them  richly  sufficient  for  you,  and  for. 

My  dear  sister. 
Your  sincerely  affectionate,  and 

very  respectftil  brother, 

JOHN  HOWE. 


ACTS  V.  20. 


GO,  STAND  AND  SPEAK  IN  THE  TEMPLE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  ALL  THE  WORDS  OF  THIS  LIFE. 


1  HE  present  speaker  in  this  text  is  an  angel  of  God ;  one 
of  those  blessed  spirits  from  among  the  principalities  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places,  Avho  greatly  delight,  as  you 
have  lately  heard,"  and  I  hope  are,  God  willing,  further  to 
hear,  to  be  concerned  about  the  affairs  of  God's  church  on 
earth.  So  that  we  depart  not  much  from  our  former  sub- 
ject in  diverting  to  this.  But  whereas  the  speaker  was  an 
immortal  angel,  and  the  subject  spoken  of  words  of  life; 
these,  you  may  think,  are  things  very  remote  from  the  de- 
sign of  a  funeral  discourse :  yet  you  are  withal  to  consider, 
that  the  persons  spoken  unto  were  mortal  men,  Peter,  with 
the  rest  of  the  apostles,  whose  lives  were  in  jeopardy  every 
hour.     That  they  are  so  mentioned  in  this  history,  Peter, 

a  Having  a  discourse  in  hand  almut  tliis  time,  on  Eph.  iii.  10.  To  the  intent 
that  now  unto  the  principalities,  &c. 


and  the  rest  of  the  apostles ;  and  what  we  find  expressly 
recorded  of  him  besides,  that  it  w^as  endeavoured  the  dis- 
eased might  be  put  under  his  shadow  passing  by ;  and 
that  he  afterwards  in  this  chapter  is  only  named,  with  the 
addition,  the  other  apostles,  making  their  defence,  being 
convened  before  the  council,  (ver.  29.)  shows  that  Peter 
was  more  eminently  active,  vigorous,  forward,  and  zealous 
in  the  work  of  Christ:  but  far  from  the  affectation  of  prin- 
cipality over  the  rest.  Cluite  another  consideration  may 
well  be  understood  to  have  urged  him;  and  which  our 
Lord  seems  to  refer  to,  when  he  said,  Go,  tell  my  disciples, 
and  Peter.  But  he,  with  the  rest,  we  are  sure,  were  all 
mortals  alike.    And  they  were  also,  from  time  to  time, 
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assemblies  of  mortals  that  they  were  directed  tospeak  unto 
the  words  of  life. 

And,  my  friends,  the  very  name  of  life  cannot  but  have 
a  grateful  pleasant  sound  to  them  that  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  deaths  ;  to  them  that  find  the  dark  and  dismal  shadow 
of  death  continually  spread  over  the  whole  region  which 
they  inhabit.  When  they  find  that  death,  in  all  its  more 
gloomy  appearances,  hath  so  general  a  power  over  minis- 
ters jmd  people,  preachers  and  them  that  were  to  be  preach- 
ed unto  ;  how  pleasant  is  the  mention  of  life,  and  such  a 
life,  as  surmounts,  as  exceeds  the  sphere  where  any  death 
can  come;  a  sphere  by  itself  all  full  of  vitality,  and  in 
which  death,  or  any  shadow  of  death,  can  never  lind  place  ! 
To  be  told  of  such  a  life,  amidst  surrounding  deaths,  can- 
not but  be  a  pleasant  and  grateful  thing  to  them  that  have 
sense  enough,  in  reference  to  their  present  case,  and  any 
faith  in  reference  to  the  future.  Indeed  the  power  of  death 
appears  so  much  the  more  absolute,  and  its  commission  is 
seen  to  be  of  so  much  the  greater  amplitude  and  extensive- 
ness,  that  it  equally  reaches  to  preachers  and  hearers ; 
must  equally  reach  such  men,  as  these  apostles  were,  and 
all  the  people  they  were  to  speak  to  the  words  of  this  life. 
But  so  much  the  higher  and  more  glorious  are  the  triumphs 
of  that  life,  the  words  whereof  are  here  mentioned.  For 
'tis  evident  these  words  do  mean  and  intend  a  life,  into 
which  every  thing  of  death  and  mortality  is  to  be  swallow- 
ed up.  And  therefore  though  death  do  stop  the  breath  of 
preachers,  and  the  ears  of  hearers,  it  can  never  prevail 
against  that  word  in  which  this  life  is  wont  to  breathe. 
For  though  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man 
as  the  flower  of  grass ;  the  grass  withereth  and  the  flower 
hereof  falleth  away:  yet  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth 
for  ever,  that  word  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto 
us,  1  Pet.  i.  24,  25. 

This  indeed  was  an  ancient  and  very  eminent  minister 
of  the  word  of  life,  whose  decease  and  death  occasions  this 
solemnity,  and  this  discourse,  now  at  this  time.  And  it 
ought  to  please  us  so  much  the  more,  that  while  we  are 
now  to  consider  and  lament  the  death  of  such  a  preacher, 
the  word  he  was  wont  to  preach  shall  never  die.  And 
that  we  are  to  consider  at  the  same  time,  the  life  which 
such  words  do  both  concern  and  cause,  is  finally  victori- 
ous over  death  in  all  the  kinds  and  forms  of  it;  a  life  hid 
with  Christ  in  God ;  whereof  he  is  the  root  and  original, 
who  avowed  himself  to  be  the  resurrection  and  the  life; 
and  hath  assured  the  partakers  of  this  life,  (whether  preach- 
ers or  hearers,)  that  when  he  who  is  their  life  shall  appear, 
they  shall  also  appear  with  him  in  glory.  Col.  iii.  3,  4. 
But  so  vain  were  the  opposers  of  the  preaching  the  words 
of  this  life,  the  obdurate,  infidel  Jews,  that  they  thought  to 
shut  it  up,  and  the  preachers  of  it,  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison  ;  for  that  was  the  case  here.  A  sort  of  men  full  of 
malignity  and  bitterness,  especially  as  you  read  in  the 
context,  those  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  who  were  the 
prevailing  party  at  that  time  in  their  Sanhedrim,  who  be- 
lieved nothing  of  a  life  to  come,  and  had  drawn  in  the  high 
priest  to  be  on  their  side  ;  and  who,  as  we  read  in  the  fore- 
going chap.  ver.  1,  2.  with  the  high  priest,  were  grieved 
(pained  as  the  word  signifies)  that  they  (viz.  Peter  and 
John,  though  the  former  was  orator)  preached  through 
Jesus  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  These  are  (as  they 
were  before)  the  active,  industrious  instruments  to  restrain 
the  preachers,  and  suppress  the  preaching  the  words  of 
this  life :  they,  as  is  said  above,  filled  with  indignation, 
laid  hands  on  the  apostles,  threw  them  into  the  common 
prison,  and  there  they  think  ihera  and  their  word  securely 
enclosed,  and  shut  up  together,  that  the  world  should  never 
hear  more  of  them.  And  did  ever  malice  more  befool  it- 
self! Could  spite  ever  act  or  attempt  a  part  more  ridicu- 
lously absurd !  Did  they  think  to  imprison  celestial  light ! 
to  bury  immortal  life !  Heaven  derides  their  attempt,  and 
exposes  them  to  be  derided.  For  as  we  are  next  told,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  by  night  opened  the  prison  doors,  (why 
made  they  not  him  their  prisoner  too  ?)  and  brought  them 
forth,  and  said  as  follows  in  the  text,  Go,  stand  and  speak 
in  the  temple  to  the  people  all  the  words  of  this  life. 
These  two  things  are  here  very  plain, 

First,  That  by  this  life  is  meant  a  peculiar  sort  of  life; 
this  life,  Tr)i  ^urjs  T-aur;)?,  ikis  Same  life,  that  was  so  highly 
predicated,  and  cried  up  at  that  time"  so  that  no  one  could 
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be  in  doubt  what  kind  of  life  it  was.  It  is  true,  out  of 
those  circumstances,  when  we  use  the  phrase  of  this  life, 
we  ordinarily  refer  to  the  common  afiairs  of  this  present 
life.  But  that  it  cannot  be  so  understood  here  is  most  evi- 
dent: the  whole  business  under  present  consideration  had 
quite  another  reference.  The  apostles  had  no  controversy 
with  the  rulers  of  the  Jew.s,  about  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
or  of  the  best  way  of  living  a  few  days  on  earth  ;  but 
what  was  the  surest  way  of  living  for  ever;  and  whether 
believing  on  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  he  that  was  to  come, 
were  not  that  way.  Their  only  contest  with  the  people 
was  (as  his  own  was,  while  he  was  yet  among  them)  that 
they  would  not  come  to  him  that  they  might  have  lile.  So 
here  the  angel  of  the  Lord  commanding  Ihese  servants 
and  apostles  of  his  to  preach  the  words  of  this  life,  using 
the  demonstrative  term  ravrrn,  this  same  life,  this  way  of 
living,  or  obtaining  life,  now  so  much  disputed,  and  which 
began  to  make  so  great  a  noise  in  the  world  ;  cried  up  by 
some,  decried  by  others:  this  sufficiently  distinguished  it. 
There  were  more  obscure  notices  of  it  before,  but  now  it 
was  more  clearly  revealed,  and  more  loudly  to  be  spoken 
out.  The  manner  of  expression  signifies  it  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar and  more  excellent  sort  of  life,  very  diverse  from,  and 
far  transcending,  what  is  common  to  men;  nor  leaves  us 
in  any  doubt  of  the  angel's  meaning. 

Secondly,  That  the  words  of  this  life  must  necessarily 
mean  the  Gospel,  viz.  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  whereof  these  were  the  ministers  and  apostles, 
bound  by  special  office  to  diff'use  to  their  uttermost  this 
life  and  the  words  of  it.  Whence,  therefore,  for  our  own 
instruction,  we  may  take  up  this  two-fold  observation  : — 
I.  That  the  Gospel  contains,  or  is  composed  and  made  up 
of,  words  of  a  peculiar,  and  most  excellent,  and  noble  kind 
of  life. — II.  That  it  is  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  this 
Gospel,  even  by  angelical  suff'rage  and  determination,  as 
they  have  opportunity,  to  publish  such  word.s,  i.  e.  to 
preach  this  Gospel.  In  speaking  to  these  two  conjunctly, 
I  shall  particularl}'  insist  on  these  four  heads,  viz. 

1.  To  show  how  peculiar  and  how  excellent  a  sort  of  life 
this  is. 

2.  To  show  you  how  usually  and  fitly  the  Gospel  is  so 
paraphrased,  by  the  word  or  words  of  life,  and  of  such  a 
life. 

3.  To  show  you,  that  it  cannot  but  be  the  part  of  the 
ministers  of  this  Gospel,  to  preach  the  words  of  this  life. 

4.  We  shall  also  take  the  incidental  occasion  of  obser- 
ving to  you,  and  insisting  briefly  on  it,  that  they  have  the 
very  suffrage  of  the  angels  of  God  to  that  purpose,  that  it 
is  their  part  and  business  to  preach  the  words  of  this  life. 
And  so  shall  make  use  of  all. 

1.  We  are  to  show  the  peculiar  excellency  of  this  life. 
That  it  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  life,  we  have  already  noted 
from  the  angel's  speaking  so  distinctively  of  it,  calling  it 
this  life,  this  same  life,  that  is  now  ever}'  where  so  much 
spoken  of;  ihat  is  the  matter  of  present  discourse,  and  of 
inquiry  at  this  time.  And  that  it  is  a  most  excellent,  a 
most  noble  kind  of  life,  the  expression  itself  also  doth  not 
obscurely  point  out  to  us.  That  it  is  called  this  life,  Kar' 
Hoyiiv,  life  in  the  highest  and  most  eminent  sense.  Never 
talk  of  this  shadow,  this  dream  of  life,  we  are  now  passing 
through,  but  speak  to  the  people  the  words  of  this  life ; 
this  is  a  life  worth  speaking  of  And  the  excellencies  of  it 
will  appear  in  these  several  respects  ;  as, 

(1.)  That  it  is  most  manifestly  divine  life;  and  not  at 
the  common  rate,  as  all  life  is  'from  God ;  but  as  it  not 
only  proceeds  from  God,  but  resembles  him.  bears  his 
peculiar  impress  upon  it;  upon  which  account  it  is  called 
the  life  of  God,  the  divine  Tife,  in  Eph.  iv.  18.  where  the 
apostle,  lamenting  the  sad  and  dismal  state  of  the  Gentile 
world,  sailh,  that  they  were  alienated  from  the  life  of  God 
through  the  ignorance  that  was  in  them,  and  the  blindness 
of  their  hearts.  It  is,  in  a  very  special  sense,  a  God- 
breathed  life ;  not  as  the  natural  life  and  soul  of  man 
were  breathed  at  first  from  God;  but  as  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar divinity  in  this  life,  not  only  as  coming  from  him,  but 
as  having  in  it  a  chosen  dependence  on  him,  and  tendency 
towards  him,  by  its  own  very  essence,  which  the  lite  of 
the  soul  of  man,  at  first,  had  not.  For  if  a  voluntary  de- 
pendence on  God,  and  tendency  towards  him,  ha''  '^cen 
essential  to  the  natural  life  of  a  man's  souK  it  had  been 
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impossible  they  should  ever  have  been  lost.  Such  a  pos- 
ture God-ward  was  agreeable,  and  connatural,  not  essen- 
tial. But  it  now  IS  proper  and  peculiar  to  this  life  ;  though 
still  not  essential,  as  it  never  was,  but  more  deeply  hxed 
in  the  soul  by  grace,  than  it  was  at  first  by  nature,  to  tend 
to  God,  as  it  is  by  faith  derived  from  him,  as  is  expressed, 
Hab.  ii.  4.  Heb.  x.  38.  The  just  shall  live  by  faith ;  and 
Rom.  vi.  11.  Alive  to  God;  as  by  love  it  works  towards 
him,  Gal.  v.  G.  and  Gal.  ii.  19.  I,  through  the  law,  am 
dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God.  The  soul 
was  never  otherwise  dead,  than  it  was  dead  towards  God ; 
and  now,  while  in  the  present  sense  it  lives,  it  lives  by 
and  to  him.  It  being  the  steady,  habitual  determination 
of  the  soul  God-v/ard,  as  its  first  and  last,  both  in  itself, 
and  in  the  design  of  its  implantation.  And  so  is  the  im- 
printed image  of  the  life  of  God  himself,  so  far  as  the  con- 
dition of  a  creature  can  admit,  i.  e.  that  as  God  lives  of 
and  to  himself,  the  soul,  by  this  life,  lives  not  in  a  merely 
natural,  (which  is  common  to  all  creatures,)  but  in  an  ap- 
prehended and  designed  dependence  on  God,  and  subordi- 
nation to  him. 

(2.)  It  is  a  Christian,  as  well  as  a  divine  life ;  a  life  that 
comes  from  God,  not  as  Creator  only,  as  all  life,  and  as 
the  life  of  our  soul  particularly  at  first  did,  with  its  very 
being,  which  involves  life  in  itself;  but  a  life  that  comes 
from  Christ,  as  our  Redeemer,  as  God-man,  and  Mediator 
betwixt  God  and  man,  whereof  he  is  the  immediate  Author, 
and  which  he  procured  by  his  own  death,  and  by  his  re- 
surrection from  the  dead,  wherein  we  partake  with  him, 
■when  we  live  this  life.  I  am  crucified  with  Chri.st,  saith 
the  apostle,  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liv- 
eth  in  me.  Gal.  ii.  20.  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  Phil.  i.  21. 
He  is  the  Author  and  Fountain,  as  well  as  the  end  of  this 
life.  'Tis  a  life  owing  to  the  Redeemer  dying,  1  Pet.  ii. 
24.  He  bare  our  sins,  that  we  might  live  to  righteousness. 
And  we  are  taught,  upon  his  dying,  mentioned  before, 
(Rom.  vi.  11.)  to  reckon  ourselves  dead  to  sin,  and  alive 
tu  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  And  he  is  there- 
fore said  to  be  the  immediate  Donor  of  this  life,  John  iv. 
14.  And  I  am  come,  saith  he,  that  they  might  have  life, 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly,  John  x.  10. 
The  beginning,  and  improvements  of  this  life  to  perfect 
plenitude,  are  all  from  liim  ;  and  'tis  therefore  said  to  be 
a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  Col.  iii.  3.  He  is  said  to  be 
their  life,  v.  4.  by  all  which  Christ  is  signified  to  be  the  Au- 
thor and  Giver  of  this  life.  And  he  is  as  expressly  said  to 
be  the  end  of  it.  His  love  in  dying  for  us,  constraining  us 
no  more  to  live  to  ourselves,  but  to  him  who  died  for  us, 
and  rose  again.  To  which  purpose  are  the  words,  Rom. 
xiv.  7,  8,  9.     Again, 

(3.)  It  is  a  pure  and  holy  life,  such  as,  wheresoever  it  is, 
cannot  suffer  a  man's  soul  customarily  to  mingle  with  the 
impurities  and  pollutions  of  this  world.  It  is  a  life  that 
carries  up  the  soul  into  a  purer  region,  where  it  draws 
purer  breath.  If  you  live  in  the  Spirit,  walk  also  in  the 
Spirit,  Gal.  v.  25. 

(4.)  It  is  an  active,  a  laborious,  and  fruitful  life.  They 
that  live  this  life,  live  it  by  union  with  Christ;  and  they 
that  are  united  with  him,  abiding  in  him,  bring  forth  much 
fruit,  John  xv.  5.  when  without  him  they  could  do  nothing, 
as  it  there  follows.  They  that  live  this  life  come  thereupon, 
their  love  abounding  more  and  more  in  knowledge,  and  in 
all  judgment,  or  spiritual  sense,  (as  the  word  aicrOriTti  there 
used  may  most  fitly  be  rendered,)  discerning  the  things 
that  differ,  or  approving  or  preferring  the  things  that  are 
more  excellent,  to  be  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God,  Phil.  i.  9,  10,  11.  This  is  the  tendency  of  this  life. 
It  is  a  principle,  in  those  in  whom  it  is,  tending  to  useful- 
ness, and  common  good  ;  and  in  order  thereto,  to  growth 
and  self-improvement.     Again, 

(5.)  It  is  a  most  generous  sort  of  life,  that  di.sdains 
mean  things ;  cannot  feed  upon  earth  and  ashes.  Such 
communications  it  must  have,  as  are  suitable  to  the  life  of 
a  man's  spirit.  Herein  stands  the  life  of  the  spirit,  in  re- 
ceiving and  drawing  in  communications  from  God.  They 
that  live  this  life,  do  hunger  and  thir.st  after  righteousness, 
that  they  may  be  filled,  Matt.  v.  6.  They  seek  honour, 
and  gloiy,  and  immortalitv,  that  they  may  finally  attain 
eternal  life,  Ilbm.  ii.  7.    this  is  a  noble  sort  of  life,  that 


cannot  be  maintained,  as  it  was  not  attained,  by  common 
means;  that  cannot  live  upon  low,  mean,  and  ba.se  things. 
They  that  are  of  the  earth  can  live  upon  things  that  spring 
from  the  earth;  but  heaven-born  ones  must  be  continually 
maintained  by  heavenly  communications,  beams  of  light  ac- 
companiedwith  vigorous  influence  that  descend  from  thence. 
(G.)  It  is  a  devoted  life,  .sacred  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
I,  through  the  law,  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  to 
God,  Gal.  ii.  19.  For  as  in  the  principle,  'tis  an  habitual 
determination  of  the  soul  towards  God,  through  Christ;  so, 
in  the  exercise,  it  is  a  continual,  or  often  repeated,  self- 
devoting  or  dedicating  of  ourselves  accordingly.  A  yield- 
ing ourselves  to  God,  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead, 
Rom.  vi.  13.  And  so  Rom.  xiv.  7,  8,  9.  For  none  of  us 
liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dielh  to  himself:  for  whe- 
ther we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  whether  we  die, 
we  die  unto  the  Lord  ;  whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die, 
we  are  the  Lord's.  For  to  this  end  Chri.st  both  died,  and 
rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord,  be  Owner,  and 
so  Ruler,  both  of  dead  and  living.  Then  to  whom  should 
we  live,  but  to  him  1 

(7.)  It  is  finally  immortal,  eternal  life.  It  is  so  in  its 
tendency,  and  it  is  so  in  its  complete  and  perfect  issue,  in 
its  mature  state,  eternal  life,  such  in  the  plenitude  thereof 
every  thing  of  mortality  is  to  be  swallowed  up,  2  Cor.  v.  4. 
This  is  that  which  the  aspirations  and  groans  of  renewed 
souls  aim  at,  not  barely  to  be  unclothed,  that  were  a  mean 
thing,  only  to  lay  down  this  flesh  that  thereby  we  may 
escape  the  troubles,  that,  being  in  it,  we  are  exposed 
to;  that  would  go  but  a  little  way;  but  to  be  clothed 
upon  with  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  furnished  and  enriched  with  all  the  delights 
and  glories  of  the  Divine  presence.  Therefore  our  Sa- 
viour says  of  this  life,  they  that  have  the  beginnings  of 
it,  They  that  drink  of  this  water,  it  shall  be  in  them  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  into  life  eternal,  John  iv.  14. 
The  spiritual  life  that  renewed  souls  now  live,  will  be  eter- 
nal life.  They  diflfer  not  in  kind  ;  but  the  one  will  grow 
up  into  the  other.  Therefore  saith  our  Saviour,  I  give  my 
sheep  eternal  life.  John  x.  28.  I  shall  never  have  done 
giving,  till  I  have  improved  the  life  I  have  given  to  eter- 
nal life,  in  which  there  will  be  no  ebbings  and  flowings  ; 
but  where  life  shall  be  perfectly  pure,  and  in  its  full,  ma- 
ture state,  without  any  mixture  of  death,  or  deadliness. 
As  any  thing  is  said  to  be  pure,  that  is  full  of  itself,  with- 
out the  mixture  of  the  least  thing  that  is  alien  or  disagree- 
able thereto.  Every  thing  of  mortality  shall  be  swallow- 
ed up  in  this  life. 

2.  We  are  to  note  to  you,  according  to  the  order  pro- 
posed, the  frequency  and  aptitude  ofthisparaphra.se  of  the 
Gospel,  (words  of  life,)  or  of  what  is  equivalent  thereto. 
For  that  the  Gospel  is  meant  by  it,  is  out  of  question.  It 
is  all  one  as  if  the  angel  had  said,  Go,  preach  the  Gospel. 
That  some  such  phrase  is  usual  to  signify  the  Gospel  they 
can  well  tell,  that  are  not  strangers  to  the  Bible.  Some- 
times this  phrase  is  used  to  this  purpose  in  the  singular 
number,  as  Phil.  ii.  16.  Holding  forth  the  word  of  life. 
Sometimes  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  6th  of  John's  Gospel, 
ver.  68.  Thou  hast  (he  words  of  eternal  life.  And  .some- 
times instead  of  life  is  put  salvation,  which  is  the  same 
thing.  To  be  saved  and  to  live  this  life  is  all  one,  whether 
you  consider  salvation  begun,  or  salvation  consummate  : 
salvation  begun,  is  but  this  life  begun.  He  hath  saved  us, 
and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  2  Tim.  i.  9.  When  he 
regenerates  any,  he  is  said  to  save  them.  He  saved  us  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Titus  iii.  5.  And  that  complete,  consummate  sal- 
vation, should  be  signified  by  this  life  consummate  and 
complete,  is  obvious  and  familiar,  the  phrases  salvation  and 
eternal  life  being  so  promiscuously  used  in  Scripture  to 
signify  the  same  thing,  that  many  places,  need  not  be 
quoted  ;  Acts  xiii.  26.  To  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation 
sent ;  Eph.  i.  13.  The  word  of  truth,  the  Gospel  of  your 
salvation.  And  not  perishing,  or  being  saved,  is  expounded 
by  having  eternal,  or  everlasting  life,  John  iii.  15,  16,  17. 
And  for  the  aptness  of  it,  or  that  the  words  that  compose 
and  make  up  the  Gospel,  are  fitly  called  the  words  of  life, 
will  appear  upon  several  accounts  :  as, 

(1.)  Inasmuch   as  this  word  is  the  means  of  begetting 
this  life,  James  i.  18.     Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us,  with 
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the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits 
of  his  creatures.  In  regeneration  is  infused  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  this  life.  And  our  Saviour  prays  for  his  disciples, 
John  xvii.  17.  Sanctify  them  by  tiiy  truth  ;  thy  word  is 
truth.  And  sanctification,  in  the  rise  and  beginning  of  it, 
is  nothing  else  but  regeneration. 

(2.)  Inasmuch  as  this  word  improves  this  life,  or  is  the 
means  of  improving  it,  and  carrying  it  on  towards  its  per- 
fect state,  1  Pet.  ii.  2.  As  new-born  babes  desire  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby.  It  is 
the  means  of  our  .spiritual  growth. 

(3.)  Inasmuch  as  this  word  carries  in  it  the  promise  of 
this  life  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  it.  I  John  ii.  25.  This 
is  the  promise  that  he  hath  promised  us,  even  eternal  life. 
Chap.  v.  II,  12.  This  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given 
to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  He  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not 
life.  This  is  a  recorded  thing,  and  is  the  final  and  termi- 
native  promise  of  the  Gospel.  All  the  promises  of  it  run 
into  this. 

(4.)  The  Gospel  is  the  rule  of  that  judgment,  by  which 
all  that  shall  partake  therein  are  finally  adjudged  to  eternal 
life,  to  this  life  in  perfection.  Matt.  xxv.  46.  Those  that 
are  ahsolved  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  condemn- 
ing sentence,  and  have  the  saving  sentence  past  upon  them, 
of  them  it  is  said.  They,  viz.  the  righteous,  go  into  life 
eternal,  just  immediately  from  the  tribunal  of  their  judge  ; 
which  sentence,  and  judgment,  is  according  to  this  Gospel. 
God  will  judge  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  according  to  my 
Gospel.  Wherever  that  impress  is  to  be  found.  Gospel 
righteousness,  it  distinguishes  them  that  belong  to  Christ, 
and  marks  them  out  for  eternal  life.  These  things  fall 
under  the  former  observation  ;  the  other  two,  which  are  to 
succeed,  belong  to  the  latter. 

3.  That  it  is  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  as 
they  can  have  opportunity,  to  preach  the  words  of  this  life. 
For  the  making  out  of  this,  I  shall  speak  to  these  two 
things: — (I.)  To  show,  that  it  ought  lobe  their  design,  and 
end,  to  help  souls  into  this  state  of  life  : — (2.)  That  they 
ought  to  preach  the  Gospel,  or  the  words  of  this  life,  in 
order  hereunto. —  That  ought  to  be  their  end  ;  and  this  their 
work,  in  order  to  this  end. 

(1.)  It  ought  to  be  their  end,  to  help  souls  into  this  state 
of  life.     For, 

[1.]  It  is  the  end  of  their  office,  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
their  end.  It  would  be  unaccountable,  that  they  should 
design  a  diverse  end  from  the  proper  end  of  their  office, 
or  that  they  should  not  design  that.  Now  the  Gospel  is, 
by  its  designation,  to  be  the  ministration  of  spirit  and  life 
unto  souls,  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

[2.]  They  ought  to  design  the  bringing  of  souls  to  Christ, 
to  get  them  into  Christ,  who  is  the  Fountain  of  this  life. 
You  will  not  come  to  me,  that  you  might  have  life,  saith 
our  Saviour,  John  v.  40.  And  sure  it  is  the  business,  and 
ought  to  be  the  design,  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  as 
much  as  in  them  is,  to  bring  souls  to  Christ,  and  to  coun- 
terwork the  disinclination  that  is  in  men  thereto.  You 
will  not  come  :  but  we  will  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  persuade 
you  to  come,  and  to  come  for  this  end,  that  you  may  live. 

[3  ]  It  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  their  end,  to  have  souls 
under  their  ministry  regenerated  and  born  again.  This 
they  ought  to  design,  and  this  is  the  very  beginning  of  that 
state  of  life ;  and  they  are  therefore  entitled  fathers,  in  re- 
ference to  this  their  great  design  and  business.  If  you  have 
had  ten  thousand  instructers,  yet  )'0u  have  not  had  many 
fathers;  for  I  have  begotten  you  to  Christ,  saith  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  You  were  regenerated  by  my 
ministry.  And  this  ought  to  be  every  minister's  design, 
that  souls  be  regenerated  by  their  ministry.  So  the  same 
apostle  speaks  of  that  servant  of  Philemon's,  and  his  own 
son,  Onesimus;  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus,  whom 
I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds,  Phil.  10. 

[4.]  They  ought  to  design  the  perfecting  of  souls  unto 
eternal  life.  For  this  end  was  the  ministry  given,  in  all  the 
degrees  and  kinds  of  it ;  viz.  for  the  perfecting  of  tlie  body 
of  Christ,  as  you  find,  Eph.  iv.  11,  12,  13.  And  he  gave 
some  apostles,  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and 
some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body 
of  Christ :  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  "of  the  faith,  and 


of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  uuto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  mea:;ure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 
And  then  is  this  new  man  perfect,  when  this  new  life  is 
mature  in  him,  and  grown  up  to  its  fulness. 

(2.)  As  that  ought  to  be  their  end,  so  this  ought  to  be 
their  work,  in  order  to  that  end,  to  preach  this  word  of  life, 
as  they  can  have  opportunity.  This  will  appear  several 
ways  ;  as, 

[1.]  They  are  commanded  so  to  do.  Christ  commands 
it.  Go  teach  all  nations,  &c.  Matt.xxviii.  19.  His  apostle 
gives  it  in  charge,  even  before  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  preach  the  word,  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  2  Tim.  iv.  1,  2.  And  in  the  former  epistle,  ha- 
ving before  given  the  same  charge,  to  give  attendance  to 
reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine,  1  Tim.  iv.  13.  He 
afterwards,  in  reference  to  this,  and  many  other  precepts, 
urges  his  charge  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
adding,  and  the  elect  angels,  to  ob.serve  these  things,  &c. 
And  here  there  is  a  coinmand  from  God  by  an  angel.  Go, 
and  speak  to  the  people  in  the  temple,  the  words  of  this 
life.  The  obligation  by  this  precept,  given  the  apostles 
with  circumstances,  lies  in  substance  upon  all  that  are 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

[2.]  They  are  directed  how  to  do  it,  as  well  as  com- 
manded to  do  it.  The  great  God  instructs  his  prophet 
Ezekiel,  say  to  them.  As  I  live  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked 
turn  from  his  way  and  live.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from  your 
evil  ways;  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel,  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  11.  Words  are  pui,  into  his  servants' mouths,  even 
these  words  of  life. 

[3. J  They  are  threatened  if  they  neglect  to  do  it;  as  in 
the  8th  verse  of  that  33d  of  Ezekiel,  If  thou  dost  not  speak 
to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way,  that  wicked  man  shall 
die  in  his  iniquity;  but  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand. 

[4.]  There  are  encouraging  promises  of  great  reward, 
(though  that  reward  is  all  of  grace,)  to  them  that  succeed 
in  this  work.  They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall 
shine  as  stars,  Dan.  xii.  3. 

[5.]  They  have  special  assistance,  according  as  they 
depend  and  seek  it  from  the  blessed  God,  in  this  work. 
He  abets  them  in  it.  Hereupon  they  strive  according  to 
his  power  that  works  in  them  mightily,  Col.  i.  ult.  Though 
all  have  not  assistance  equally,  yet  all  have  what  is  suit- 
able to  the  pleasure  of  the  free  Donor,  when  they  faithfully 
engage  and  persist  in  this  blessed  and  glorious  work. 

[6.]  They  are  assured  of  acceptance  in  it,  though  they 
succeed  not.  So  pleasing  is  this  work  to  the  blessed  God, 
the  endeavouring  to  bring  souls  into  this  state  of  life ; 
Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be  glorious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  Isa.  xlix.  5.  This,  indeed,  is  spoken 
principally  of  Christ  himself ;  but  subordinately  of  all  that 
serve  him  in  this  work.  So  saith  the  apostle  Paul,  2  Cor. 
ii.  15,  16.  We  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  (or  odour 
rather,  as  the  word  da^ih  more  properly  signifies)  of  Christ 
in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish.  To  the 
one  we  are  the  odour  of  death  unto  death;  to  the  other  the 
odour  of  life  unto  life.  And  this  lay  with  a  mighty  weight 
upon  his  spirit.  O  that  ever  we  should  be  the  savour  of 
death  unto  death  to  any !  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things !  But  whether  of  life  or  death,  we  are  a  sweet 
odour  to  God  in  Christ,  as  to  both;  when  he  sees  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  hearts,  and  how  fain  we  would  fetch  souls 
out  of  the  state  of  death  into  this  life.  So  grateful  and 
pleasant  to  him  is  the  work  effected  of  saving  souls,  that 
the  attempt  and  desire  of  it  is  not  ungrateful. 

4.  We  are  further  to  show,  that  this  is  the  part  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  preach  the  words  of  this  life, 
even  by  angelical  suffrage  and  declaration.  We  have  the 
concurrence  in  one,  of  that  whole  most  excellent  order  ; 
for  among  them  can  be  no  disagreeing  votes  or  sentiments, 
to  put  us  out  of  all  doubt  that  this  is  our  businej^s.  And 
that  is  a  great  additional  enforcement  of  it  upon  us.  But 
here  it  is  requisite  to  do  these  two  things  : — (I.)  To  show- 
how  far  only  the  angels  can  be  concerned  in  a  matter  of 
this  nature  ;"  and— (2)  That  though  they  are  concerned  not 
further,  yet  we  have  here  sufficient  evidence  of  their  suf- 
frasje,  aijd  complacential  approbation. 

(1.)  How  far  only  they  can  be  concerned  in  matters  of 
this  nature. 
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[1.]  Not  so  far  as  to  do  this  work  themselves.  They 
are  not  to  be  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel ;  God  did  not 
think  that  fit.  If  that  had  been  the  known  and  stated 
course,  the  apostles  might  have  replied,  upon  their  being 
sent  to  preach  this  Gospel :  You  that  are  an  immortal 
angel,  whom  no  violence  can  touch  or  hurt,  go  you  and 
preach  this  Gospel.  No,  they  were  to  do  no  such  work ;  by 
the  counsel  of  heaven  this  work  is  committed  to  men.  In 
that  marvellous  conversion  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  his  way 
to  Damascus,  he  is  sent  to  Ananias  in  the  city,  to  be  told 
by  him  what  he  was  to  do,  Acts  ix.  6.  And  when  there 
was  that  special  regard  had  to  Cornelius's  prayers  and 
alms,  that  God  was  resolved  he  should  not  want  the  ex- 
press discovery  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  he  sends  an 
angel  to  him,  not  to  instruct  him  himself;  but  to  direct 
him  to  send  for  Peter,  as  you  find,  Acts  x.  and  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  who  was  to  speak  to  him  words,  by  which  he 
and  his  house  were  to  be  saved,  as  appears  by  comparing 
those  two  chapters  together.  So  that  they  are  not  to  do  this 
work  themselves.     Nor, 

[2.]  Are  they  so  far  concerned,  as  to  confer  the  office. 
The  oflice  of  a  preacher  doth  not  come  from  an  angel. 
When  the  angel  saith  this  to  these  apostles,  they  were 
apostles  and  ministers  of  Christ  before,  he  doth  not  make 
them  such  ;  nor  is  that  God's  way  of  conveying  the  office. 
No,  it  comes  from  Christ  himself  originally ;  he  gave  the 
first  commission.  Go,  and  teach  all  nations  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  lo,  I 
am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  So  that  the  same  office  comes  from 
Christ,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Though  the  persons  that 
first  received  the  commission  were  to  continue  but  their 
own  short  time  ;  yet  the  commission  is  continued  to  such 
as  should,  in  several  ages,  succeed  them,  and  still  from 
Christ ;  but  by  other  appointed  means,  which  he  hath  set- 
tled, and  which  remain  stated  in  his  church:  those  that 
are  in  that  office  of  preachers  or  ministers  themselves,  con- 
veying it  to  others,  who  shall,  according  to  fixed  Gospel 
rules,  be  found  qualified  for  it.  But  the  business  of  angels, 
wherein  God  hath  been  pleased  to  employ  them,  in  reference 
to  these  affairs  of  the  chttrch,  is  only  sometimes  to  deter- 
mine circumstances,  as  the  angel  here  to  these  apostles; 
now  is  the  time.  Go  forthwith  to  the  temple,  and  preach  to 
the  people  the  words  of  this  life.  The  obligation  to  the 
thing  did  not  come  from  the  angel,  but  the  determination 
of  the  season,  and  place,  for  that  time.  So  we  find  as  to 
other  circumstances.  The  apostle  Paul  is  directed  by  an 
angel  appearing  in  the  likeness  of  a  man  of  Macedonia,  to 
go  and  preach  to  the  Macedonians,  saying  to  him,  Come 
over,  and  help  us.  Acts  xvi.  9.  Thus  God  does  when  he 
thinks  fit ;  but  we  are  not  warranted  to  expect  the  significa- 
tion of  his  mind  this  way ;  he  having  appointed  other 
means  that  are  sufficient.     But  yet, 

(2.)  Notwithstanding  that  angels  are  concerned  no  fur- 
ther than  you  have  heard ;  yet  that  they  may  be  concerned, 
and  have  been  concerned  so  far,  is  an  evidence  of  their 
complacential  approbation  of  the  thing.  And  this  will  ap- 
pear partly  by  the  consideration  of  the  nature  and  temper 
of  those  excellent  creatures;  and  partly,  by  the  considera- 
tion of  several  concurrent  things,  of  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture gives  us  notice. 

[l.]  Consider  their  very  nature,  unto  whom  their  sanc- 
tity and  their  benignity  is  this  very  nature,  in  this  their 
confirmed  state.  We  are  not  to  think  that  this  angel,  this 
messenger  sent  from  God,  conveyed  his  message,  as  if  it 
passed  through  a  dead  trunk,  that  could  be  no  way  affected 
therewith  ;  but  as  one  highly  savouring  his  message,  taking 
great  complacency  in  it.  It  was  pleasant  to  him  in  the 
delivery,  thus  to  direct  these  apostles  of  our  Lord,  Go  to 
the  temple,  preach  to  the  people  the  words  of  this  life ; 
your  immediate  call  is  from  the  prison  to  the  temple,  lo 
teach  the  people  how  they  may  be  set  at  liberty  from  the 
bonds  of  death,  worse  bonds  than  yours.  So  much  we 
may  collect  from  their  habitual  sanctity  and  devotedness 
to  God,  the  dutiful,  ready  compliance,  and  conformity  of 
their  will  to  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  their  Maker 
and  Lord,  and  the  peculiar  benignity  of  their  nature  that 
they  were  glad  to  be  thus  employed;  it  was  welcome  work 
to  any  one  of  them  that  carried  this  message. 

[2.]  Several  other  things  concur,  mentioned  in  the  Holy 


Scripture,  to  make  us  apprehend  their  complacential  ap- 
probation of  so  grateful  an  errand,  as, 

1.  The  solemn  jubilee  that  they  held  upon  our  Lord's 
descent  into  this  world  upon  this  saving  design.  Then  £in 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  are  brought 
in  triumphing  together,  and  saying.  Glory  lo  God  in  the 
highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards  men,  Luke 
ii.  14.  This  appears  to  have  been  their  common  sense, 
and  so,  no  doubt,  was  the  sense  of  this  angel  at  this  time. 
They  all  celebrate  the  descent  of  our  Lord,  upon  this  sa- 
ving design  coming  down  into  this  worlo,  lo  be  the  light  of 
men,  as  it  is  expressed,  John  i.  4.  In  him  was  life,  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  A  luminous  life  it  was,  tha» 
he  came  to  bless  this  world  with.  And  when  the  angels 
did  celebrate  this  descent  of  his,  with  so  much  joy  and 
jubilation,  it  was  in  pursuance  of  a  proclamation  that  had 
before  passed  through  all  the  spacious  heavens,  when  he 
brought  his  first-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  it  was  said. 
And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him,  Heb.  i.  6. 
They  were  all  to  adore  the  Redeemer,  as  such,  because  he 
vouchsafed  to  be  a  Redeemer  to  such  eis  we  were,  buried 
and  lost  in  death. 

2.  Consider  the  ordinary  stated  course  of  their  ministra- 
tion ;  what  that  is,  and  whither  it  tends,  you  find  expressed, 
Heb.  i.  14.  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth 
to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  1  Heirs 
of  salvation,  and  heirs  of  eternal  life,  are  the  same,  as  hath 
been  noted  before.  This  they  in  their  stated  course  pur- 
sue ;  this  is  the  design  of  their  ministry,  to  be  helpful  to 
those  who  are  to  be  the  heirs  of  salvation. 

3.  We  may  collect  it  from  the  joy  that  they  express  for 
the  success  of  the  Gospel  of  this  kind.  Where  they  ob- 
serve it  to  succeed,  if  in  the  conversion  but  of  one  sinner, 
Luke  XV.  10.  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
of  God,  if  but  one  sinner  repenteth.  The  heavens  are 
hereupon  filled  with  joy,  the  angels  rejoice  that  one  is  now 
added  to  their  happy  number  gained  from  under  the  power 
of  death,  and  Satan,  the  great  destroyer  of  souls. 

4.  The  prospect  they  have,  that  all  that  partake  of  this 
life,  here  in  the  beginnings  of  it,  shall  partake  with  them 
in  the  eternal  life  and  blessedness  of  the  future  state. 
All  that  are  here  converted,  and  regenerated,  they  are  by 
degrees  coming  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
first-born,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  to  the  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect, Heb.  xii.  22,  23.  All  this  is  plain  evidence  that  there 
is  a  complacential  concurrence  and  suffrage  of  angels  to 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  doing  their  work,  preaching  the 
words  of  this  life,  according  as  they  have  opportunity. 

The  use  of  this  you  may  easily  apprehend  might  be 
vastly  copious,  but  we  must  be  within  necessary  limits. 

1.  We  may  learn  hence,  that  such  as  the  Gospel  is,  such 
ought  our  attendance  to  it  to  be.  There  ought  to  be  a 
correspondence  between  what  the  Gospel  in  itself  is,  and 
our  manner  of  attending  the  dispensation  of  it.  Doth  it 
consist  of  words  of  lifel  then  so  ought  it  to  be  attended 
to,  as  containing  the  words  of  life,  the  words  of  this  life, 
this  noble  and  most  excellent  sort  of  life.  Methinks  this 
should  strike  the  consciences  of  some :  I  wonder  if  it  do 
not  of  any  !  How  few  do  attend  the  dispensation  of  this 
Gospel,  as  apprehending  it  to  contain  the  words  of  such  a 
life!  In  what  agonies  of  spirit  should  we  attend  upon  the 
dispensation  of  this  Gospel,  if  we  understood  the  matter 
so  !  They  are  the  words  of  the  most  excellent  kind  of  life 
that  we  hear,  when  we  hear  the  Gospel  of  Christ  truly 
preached.  This  ought  to  carry  a  sting  and  pungency  with 
it  to  the  hearts  of  such  as,  upon  inquiry,  (when  did  I  at- 
tend upon  the  Gospel,  as  containing  the  words  of  life  ]) 
cannot  give  to  their  own  hearts  and  consciences  any  satis- 
fying account.  Let  the  inquiry  proceed  further.  Have  I 
got  life  by  itl  Did  it  ever  enter  into  my  heart,  as  the  word 
of  life  1  Did  I  ever  so  much  as  design,  expect,  or  wish  that 
it  should  1  What  shall  be  said  to  such,  that  if  they  answer 
truly,  must  give  it  against  themselves  ■? 

2.  We  may  learn  hence,  that  when  God  is  pleased  to 
put  .such  a  dignity  upon  poor  mean  men,  as  to  speak  to 
men  by  them,  and  about  so  great  concerns,  the  affairs  of 
this  life;  things  so  high  and  sublime  as  the  words  of  this 
life  import ;  we  ought  hereupon  both  to  acknowledge 
God's  wisdom  and  compassion  towards  us  ;  and  be  sensible 
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of  our  obligation  highly  to  esteem  their,  for  their  work's 
sake. 

(1.)  We  ought  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  compa.s- 
sion  of  God,  that  he  hath  chosen  this  way  to  treat  with 
men ;  that  he  doth  not  always,  as  he  did  once,  speak  to 
the  Israelites,  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and  a  terrible 
tempest,  and  a  voice  of  words,  which  voice  they  that  heard, 
enireated  I  hey  might  never  hear  it  anymore;  and  thereupon 
desired  Moses  that  he  would  speak  to  them  from  God, 
for  they  could  not  hear  such  a  voice,  but  they  must  die  for 
it.  No,  God  speaks  to  men  by  men  like  themselves,  who 
have  the  same  nature  and  the  same  interest,  that  are  to  be 
upon  the  same  bottom  with  them,  and  preach  the  same 
Gospel  of  salvation,  by  which  they  are  to  be  saved  them- 
selves.    And, 

(2.)  We  are  to  honour  such,  as  he  puts  this  honour 
upon,  for  their  work's  sake ;  to  esteem  them  highly  in  love 
on  this  account,  1  Thess.  v.  13.  How  beautiful  are  the 
feet  of  them,  that  bring  glad  tidings !  Rom.  x.  15.  How 
welcome  their  approaching  steps!  How  graceful  is  their 
motion  towards  us !  They  that  labour  in  the  word  and 
doctrine,  are  upon  that  account  worthy  of  double  honour, 
1  Tim.  V.  17.  And  all  this  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for 
their  work's  sake.  For  the  greatest  instruments  that  ever 
were  in  the  world,  employed  in  this  work,  what  are  theyl 
That  great  apostle  Paul  counts  himself  as  nothing;  though 
not  behind  the  chiefest  apostles,  yet  a  mere  nothing;  so 
he  nullifies  himself,  diminishes  himself  to  a  thing  of 
nought,  a  perfect  nullity.  Elsewhere,  I  laboured  more 
abundantly  than  they  all,  saitli  he,  yet  not  1 !  1  Cor.  xv. 
10.  Who  is  Paul,  and  who  is  ApoUos,  but  ministers  by 
whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man  1  1 
Cor.  iii.  5.  Who  is  Paull  As  if  he  would  say,  it  cannot  be 
told;  too  little  a  thing  to  be  seen  or  known!  or  that  any 
notice  should  be  taken  of  him.  We  cannot,  indeed,  have 
too  mean  thoughts  of  ourselves ;  so  little  we  are,  compared 
with  the  greatness  of  our  work :  and  none  can  have  so 
mean  thoughts  of  us,  as  we  ought  to  have  of  ourselves, 
who  should  know  ourselves  best,  and  belter  understand 
our  own  little  value,  than  any  others  can.  But  when  any 
esteem  the  ministers  of  Christ  for  their  work's  sake,  they 
only  express  a  respect  to  him  that  sends  them,  to  the  mes- 
sage they  bring,  and  to  their  own  souls,  that  are  in  such  a 
way  so  tenderly  cared  for. 

3.  We  may  learn  hence,  how  peculiarly  spiritual  and 
intellectual  this  life  is,  which  such  words  do  .so  nearly 
concern.  Do  you  know  any  life  besides,  that  is  produced 
by  words,  and  by  words  maintained  and  improved  1  No 
words  can  otherwise  affect  us,  than  as  they  convey  a  sense 
into  our  minds  so  as  to  be  understood,  and  into  our  hearts 
and  spirits,  being  inwardly  received  and  beliei'ed  there. 
This  must  be  an  intellectual  and  most  pure  .sort  of  life, 
that  depends  upon  words,  that  can  be  begotten  by  words, 
and  improved  by  words,  and  perfected  by  words.  It 
shows  it  to  be  a  sort  of  life  far  above  the  sphere  of  this 
bodily  life ;  this  bodily  life  is  not  to  be  begotten  or  main- 
tained by  words.  You  cannot  by  words  recover  life  into  a 
dead  finger,  much  less  into  a  dead  corpse.  And  again, 
what  admirable  words  are  those  that  can  make  us  live  ! 
transmit  life  into  the  very  centre,  and  make  our  hearts 
live  !  It  is  true,  it  is  not  the  mere  words,  but  divine  breath 
animating  those  words,  that  begets  this  life  :  but  that  still 
proves  it  to  be  a  spiritual  life.  The  divine  word  hath  a 
peculiarit}''  with  it:  that,  indeed,  through  the  efficacy  of  a 
divine  blessing  accompanying  it,  makes  the  ordinary  means 
available,  for  the  sustaining  of  our  natural  life  ;  man  lives 
not  by  bread  only,  but  by  the  word  that  proceeds  our  of 
God's  mouth  ;  much  more  is  his  vital  word  necessary  to 
the  production  and  maintenance  of  the  life  of  our  souls. 

4.  Hence  we  may  collect  how  dismal  and  sad  their  case 
IS,  that  sit  from  time  to  time  with  dead  souls  under  the 
■words  of  life  '  Year  after  year  there  are  words  of  life  spoken 
and  breathed  forth,  in  those  assemblies  where  they  are 
hearers ;  yet  when  the  truth  of  the  matter  comes  to  be  told, 
must  say,  I  feel  nothing  of  this  life  in  my  soul ;  my  heart  is 
dead  still,  is  still  a  stone  or  a  clod  !  No  words  that  I  have 
heard,  have  awakened,  quickened,  melted,  purified  my 
heart,  warmed  and  inflamed  my  heart !  Dead  I  was  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  and  so  I  remain  notwithstanding  all  the 
words  of  this  life  which  I  have  heard !   This  is  a  dismal 


case ;  when  it  was  God's  chosen  way  to  make  his  word  the 
ministration  of  spirit  and  life  to  souls,  if  it  do  not  breathe 
in  these  words,  wherein  can  it  be  expected  to  breathe  1 

5.  We  may  collect  hence,  that  if,  by  ai.gelical  suffrage, 
it  ought  to  be  tlie  business  of  ministers  to  preach  the  words 
of  this  life  ;  then,  undoubtedly,  by  angelical  .suffrage,  the 
words  of  this  life  are  words  worth  the  hearing  ;  worth  at- 
tending and  listening  to.  An  angel  would  have  been  loth 
to  have  been  the  messenger  to  these  great  worthies,  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord,  charging  them  to  go  and  preach  in 
the  temple  to  the  people  a  jargon  of  impertinent,  idle 
stories.  No;  but  when  he  saith,  Go,  and  preach  to  the 
people  the  words  of  this  life,  that  leaves  the  matter  out  of 
all  doubt,  that  here  was  a  ready  concurrence  both  in 
judgment  and  complacence  of  the  angel  hereto ;  and  that 
in  lull  effect,  he  pronounced  these  things  worth  listening 
to.  Though  we  cannot  suppose  him  so  assuming,  as  to 
think  he  could  by  his  approbation  add  aiij'  thing  real  to 
his  authority  who  sent  him  ;  yet  as  to  the  reputation  of 
the  message,  with  us,  it  is  not  without  its  weight:  as  it 
makes  a  great  difference,  whether  a  prince  signify  his 
mind,  in  this  or  that  affair,  by  a  person  of  hortour,  or  by 
a  foot-boy.  Therefore  when  any  of  you  have  heard  the 
words  of  this  life,  with  neglect  and  disregard,  you  have 
set  your  judgment  against  the  judgment,  at  once,  of  the 
great  God,  and  of  the  glorious  angels  of  God  :  it  signifies 
as  if  you  thought  yourselves  wiser  than  God,  and  than 
any  angel  in  heaven.  They  esteem  lhe.se  words  worthy 
the  most  serious  attention  and  regard  ;  but  you  look  upon 
them  as  trifles,  not  worth  the  regarding.  Worms  of  this 
earth,  mushrooms  lately  sprung  up,  mean  abjects,  but  be- 
ginning to  crawl,  set  their  mouth  and  heart  against  hea- 
ven ;  oppose  their  rash,  presumptuous  judgments  to  the 
judgment  of  the  supreme  Lord,  and  of  those  wi.se  sag^es, 
the  blessed  and  holy  angels,  that  stand  always  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  hear  his»wisdom  !  The  vanities  of  this 
world  are  thought  worth  the  regarding ;  but  the  words  of 
eternal  life  are  counted  unworthy  to  be  regarded,  or  listen- 
ed to  !  What  absurd  insolence  is  this?  to  peivisi  in  a  piac- 
tical  judgment,  so  directly  contrarj'  to  the  judgment  of  ti:e 
wise  and  holy  angels;  anJ,  as  is  evident,  of  God  himself, 
who  sent  this  message  !  When  such  men  do  meet,  is  not 
all  their  talk  vanity  1  running  upon  the  things  only  of  tlie 
earth  and  time,  mere  impertinency  at  best  to  such  as  have 
souls  to  save  !  But  also  are  not  boW,  profane  jests,  about 
things  most  sacred,  usual  ingredients  in  their  conversation  1 
viz.  M-hat  is  most  opposite  to  such  a  design  !  These  things, 
they  reckon,  sound  well  in  a  coffee-house,  or  a  tavern  ;  but 
how  do  they  sound  in  heavenly  places,  w  hither  the  report 
presently  flies  up,  as  may  be  collected  from  Eph.  iii.  10. 
To  the  principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly  places  is 
made  known  by  the  church  {i.  e.  in  or  about  the  aflbii^^  (if 
the  church)  the  manilbld  wisdom  of  God.  Which  canrot 
but  imply  their  animadversion  upon. the  follies  of  men, 
counterworking  that  wisdom.  Nor  can  the  censure  of  so 
excellent  creatures,  and  of  so  bright  understandings,  be 
lightly  esteemed  by  any,  but  most  stujad  minds.  And  if 
such  an  addition  signify  nothing,  why  doth  the  apostle, 
having  given  a  charge  before  God,  and  before  JesusChrisl, 
add,  and  before  the  elect  angels  1 

6.  Learn  farther,  that  if  any  servants  of  Christ  have 
faithfully,  in  a  continued  course,  to  the  end  of  their  time, 
been  intent  upon  this  business,  preachirg  the  words  of  this 
life,  their  memory  outjht  to  be  ver}'  precious  to  us  when 
they  are  gone :  they  who  have  been  employed  in  this  work, 
called  to  it  by  God,  it  is  all  one  whether  his  mind  were 
signified  to  them  by  an  angel,  or  any  other  vray.  For  it 
was  not  an  angel  that  gave  the  authority,  but  only  con- 
veyed this  particular  command,  as  hath  been  noted.  When 
God  in  his  ordinary  method  hath  called  forth  a  ser- 
vant of  his  to  preach  the  words  of  this  life,  and  he  hath 
laboured  in  it  faithfully  to  the  uttermost,  \}\e  memory  of 
such  a  one  ought  to  be  very  dear  and  precious  to  all  to 
whom  he  was  "known,  and  that  have  had  opportunity  of 
hearing  from  him  the  words  of  eternal  life,  or  that  shall  re- 
ceive a  faithful  account  of  him.  We  are  so  directed  and 
taught,  Heb.  xiii.  7,  8.  Remember  ihem  which  have  the 
rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you  \he  word  of 
God,  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  con- 
versation, Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day, 
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and  for  ever.  And  he  still  as  much  requires  the  same 
thing  as  ever  he  did. 

And  truly  such  a  servant  of  Christ  was  this  my  dear  and 
worthy  brother,  the  very  reverend  Mr.  Vink,  whom  God 
hath  lately  taken  from  among  us.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
noted  citizen  of  Norwich  :  nor  will  equal  judges  of  his 
true  worth  think  it  a  despicable  degree  of  lustre  added  to 
that  city,  that  such  a  man  was  born  there.  His  ancestors 
were  early  protestants,  when  the  Reformation  was  strug- 
gling for  a  birth  in  Flanders.  Where,  when  the  persecu- 
tion against  that  profession  began  to  rage,  the  zeal  and 
fervour  of  their  religion  not  admitting  to  be  concealed,  or 
suffering  them  to  temporize.  Providence  ordered  their  sea- 
sonable transportation  to  that  city  of  refuge,  which  became 
native  to  their  following  posterity,  and  among  them  to  this 
worthy  man  ;  who  hath  often  been  heard  to  say.  He  reckon- 
ed it  a  greater  honour  to  have  descended  from  so  pious 
ancestors,  than  if  he  could  have  derived  his  pedigree  from 
the  greatest  princes.  He  was,  indeed,  designed  for  multi- 
plying the  offspring  of  the  everlasting  Father;  and  seemed 
formed  for  this  work  from  his  entrance  upon  the  stage  of 
this  world  :  so  were  those  things  very  early  interwoven  in 
the  frame  and  temper  of  his  soul,  that  were  to  be  the  ele- 
ments of  great  future  usefulness  in  this  kind  of  service. 
For,  in  his  very  tender  years  there  appeared  very  early 
religion,  great  seriousness,  an  habitual  awe  and  reverence 
of  the  Divine  Majesty;  insomuch  that  none  could  observe 
when  he  first  began  to  be  a  fearer  of  God.  Which  pious 
disposition  of  mind  was  in  conjunction  with  so  great  a  pro- 
pensity and  addictedness  to  books,  with  desire  of  learning, 
as  was  very  unusual  at  that  age,  even  in  his  childhood. 

And  very  early  was  his  preparatory  endeavour  for  that 
noble  employment  to  which  he  afterwards  betook  himself. 
For  as  nature  and  grace  appeared  to  have  betimes  com- 
bined to  frame  him  as  an  instrument  for  such  service ;  it 
was  soon  very  evident,  that  in^the  former,  God  had  inlaid 
a  deeper  foundation,  enduring  him  with  singular  parts, 
above  the  common  rate  ;  which  as  they  came  gradually  to 
shine  out,  in  the  great  improvements  he  had  made,  under 
instruction,  in  a  little  time ;  there  appeared  such  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  solidity  of  judgment,  strength  of 
memory,  quickness  of  fancy,  without  exorbitancy,  as  are 
seldom  found  to  meet  together :  and  these  were  accom- 
panied with  so  spontaneous  diligence  beyond  what  the  usual 
methods  of  education  obliged  him  to,  that  in  his  tender 
years,  while  yet  under  the  eye  of  his  parents,  they  have 
thought  it  requisite  sometimes  to  hide  his  books,  lest  he 
should  injure  himself  by  over-intent  and  close  study.  So 
that  he  was  ripe  for  a  university  much  younger  than  others 
ordinarily  are.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  up  in  his  four- 
teenth year  to  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  many  years 
a  fellow  and  great  ornament  of  Pembroke-Hall,  even  be- 
j'ond  the  time  of  his  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity ;  in  which  time  he  had  treasured  up  a  large  stock  of 
all  useful  learning,  and  might  be  fitly  styled  a  universal 
scholar.  But  religion  governing  the  whole  course  of  his 
studies,  kept  him  steady  to  his  great  end  ;  and  made  him 
most  intent  upon  such  things  as  might  render  him  most 
useful  for  his  designed  work.  The  original  languages, 
with  such  rational  learning  as  was  subservient  to  theo- 
logy ;  and  then  theology,  and  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  themselves. 

For  diversion  he  was  no  stranger  to  history,  viz.  civil, 
which  was  fundamental  but  more  diverting;  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical,  which  was  more  immediately  necessary  to 
his  purpose.  And  among  his  other  accomplishments,  his 
skill  and  accuracy  in  the  Latin  tongue  was,  as  I  have  been 
otherwise  informed,  much  remarked  in  the  university  ;  so 
that  the  professor  in  the  chair,  when  he  took  the  above- 
mentioned  degree,  (as  was  reported  by  an  eye  and  ear- 
witness,)  disputing ^;v3/or7?i«  with  him,  after  he  had  some- 
what longer  than  ordinary  opposed  him,  he  still  answering 
in  neat  and  elegant  Latin,  said,  Mr.  Vink,  I  only  so  long 
continued  my  opposition  to  you,  to  give  you  opportunity  to 
entertain  the  auditory  with  that  judgment  and  eloquence, 
which  have  appeared  in  your  answers.  And  that  to  ex- 
press himself  politely  in  that  tongue  was  become  habitual 
and  familiar  to  him,  appeared  in  that  writing,  in  that  lan- 
guage, a  weekly  account  of  the  more  remarkable  things  that 
recurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  life ;  which  since  his 


death  hath  come  to  my  view :  though  in  such  a  case  a 
man  only  writes  to  himself;  yet  I  have  observed  therein 
such  strictures  of  elegancy,  both  of  style  and  phrase,  as 
•signified  it  was  become  impossible  to  him,  if  he  writ  any 
thing,  not  to  write  handsomely,  and  as  might  become  both 
a  Christian  and  a  scholar. 

This  narrative  was  continued  until  his  growing  infirmi- 
ties put  a  period  to  it,  some  months  sooner  than  to  his  life 
itself.  The  mention  of  it  here  you  see,  weis  occasional, 
and  somewhat  digressive.  Therefore,  to  return,  when  he 
had  passed  through  the  long  course  of  his  academical 
studies  and  employment,  London,  whither  his  fame  had 
now  reached,  could  not  long  want  such  a  man.  Hither 
he  was  called  ;  and  here  he  shone  a  bright  light  in  two 
churches  of  this  city  successively,  viz.  Saint  Michael's  in 
Cornhill,  which  he  easily  quitted  upon  another's  claim  ; 
more  from  an  indisposition  to  contend,  which  was  little 
suitable  to  his  calm  temper,  than  from  defect  of  title,  could 
his  friends,  that  so  highly  valued  him,  have  prevailed  with 
him  to  admit  of  its  being  disputed ;  but  they  had  the  less 
reason  to  be  urgent  upon  him,  for  that  he  Avas  so  imme- 
diately chosen  to  a  neighbour  church,  where  he  continued 
preaching  the  words  of  this  life,  till  August  24, 1GG2,  when 
not  satisfied  with  some  things  in  the  act  that  then  took 
place,  he  calmly  quitted  his  station,  but  not  his  ministry ; 
which  he  never  refused  to  exercise,  when  desired,  in  dis- 
tinct assemblies,  when  they  had  only  the  favour  of  a  con- 
nivance. But  his  more  ordinary  course  was,  after  he  was 
deprived  of  his  former  public  liberty,  to  preach  for  many 
years,  as  the  apostle  Paul  did,  in  his  own  hired  house ; 
Avhither  his  great  abilities,  and  most  lively  vigorous  min- 
istry, drew  an  assembly  not  inconsiderable ;  whereto  he 
both  dispensed  the  word,  and  (to  such  as  were  qualified, 
and  desirous)  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  at  cer- 
tain seasons.  And  this  course  he  continued,  especially  that 
of  preaching  in  his  house,  till  bodily  disability  made  it  im- 
possible to  him;  which  then  he  deeply  lamented.  Yet  did 
he  not  decline  all  communion  with  the  established  church. 
Whereupon  he  had  experience  of  the  haughty,  supercili- 
ous temper  of  some  men's  spirits,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  other  ;  who  assume  to  themselves  an  interdicted,  un- 
hallowed liberty  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  other  men's 
consciences;  and  adventure  to  censure  them,  as  men  of 
no  conscience,  that  abandon  not  their  own,  to  follow  theirs ; 
taking  notice,  sometimes  with  just  regret,  that  he  incurred 
the  anger  of  two  sorts  of  men  ;  of  some,  that  he  went  no 
further ;  of  others,  that  he  went  so  far. 

Looking  into  his  memoirs,  I  found  that  rich  vein  of  re- 
ligion and  godliness,  running  throughout  the  whole,  that  I 
think  no  serious  man  could  read  them  without  being  ver}' 
deeply  affected  therewith.  Week  after  week,  whatsoever 
was  more  remarkable,  relating  to  himself,  his  familj^,  or 
the  church  of  God,  is  punctually  set  down,  and  intermixed 
with  most  pious  ejaculations,  "  My  God,  and  my  All."  If 
any  trouble  occurred,  "yet  God  is  mine,  and  I  am  his." 
You  every  where  discern  the  breathings  of  a  holy  devout 
soul.  Ejaculatory  supplications  are  very  frequent  for  his 
relatives,  and  domestics,  "  The  Lord  sanctify  them,  the 
Lord  wash  them,  the  Lord  protect  them,  lead  them  by  the 
truth  and  counsels."  On  all  occasions  that  spirit  of  prayer 
and  universal  godliness  discovers  itself  all  along,  mixed 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  compassion  that  I  have 
any  where  met  with.  If  any  one  were  sick  in  his  family, 
his  dear  consort,  his  son,  daughter,  or  daughter-in-law,  his 
most  beloved  brother,  or  if  a  servant,  male  or  female,  'tis 
noted  down,  with  his  suspiria,  the  breathings  forth  of  earn- 
est supplications  on  their  behalf  And  afterwards  upon 
their  recovery,  most  solemn  thanksgivings.  But  if  any 
one  died,  then  such  self-humiliation,  such  lying  low  before 
the  Lord,  such  yielding  compliance  with  the  Divine  plea- 
sure, with  the  design  of  spiritual  improvement  thereby, 
as  I  believe  hath  been  seldom  seen.  And  in  whatsoever 
case,  there  are  expressions  of  a  steady  trust  in  God,  in  re- 
ference to  all  his  affairs,  both  of  this  world  and  that  which 
is  to  come.  If  any  difficulties  came  in  view,  upon  the 
mention  thereof,  he  presently  subjoins,  "  But  I  will  trust 
in  God ;  he  will  show  me  the  plain  and  the  right  way, 
wherein  he  w^ould  have  me  to  go."  His  charity  to  the  dis- 
tressed was  always  flowing,  and  very  exemplary ;  but  much 
more  the  pity  which  wrought  in  his  heart  tc  wards  such, 
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whose  mi.scries  and  necessities  were  such,  as  it  was  never 
possible  for  him  to  relieve  proportionably  to  the  largeness 
of  his  soul.  He  in  the  mean  time  suffered  the  calamity  of 
every  one  whose  case  came  to  his  notice.  His  humility 
wxs  such,  as  did  shine  through  all  his  other  excellencies. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  great  man  in  every  one's  eyes  but  his 
own.  No  one  ever  thought  meanly  of  him,  that  knew  him, 
but  himself  His  love  of  solitude  and  retirement  was 
peculiarly  remarkable.  No  man  had  more  opportunity,  in 
his  circumstances,  to  multiply  friends  and  acquaintance  ; 
but  I  never  knew  any  one  who  minded  and  studied  it 
less;  yet  where  once  he  was  acquainted,  there  could  not 
be  a  more  pleasant  and  delectable  friend.  It  was  remote 
from  him  to  seek  acquaintance,  nor  did  he  need  ;  it  was 
enough  for  him  to  receive  those,  that  were  so  kind  to 
themselves  as  to  seek  his.  And  'tis  evident,  that  love  of 
solitude  is  peculiar  to  those,  who,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  and  especially  a  sort  of  self-benignity,  have  been 
capable  of  becoming  good  company  to  themselves.  For 
empty  persons,  or  such  as  are  only  full  of  malignity,  men 
of  ill  minds,  and  conscious  to  themselves  of  ill  design,  for 
such  I  do  not  wonder,  that  of  all  things,  they  care  not  to 
be  alone.  They  can  never  be  grateful  company  to  them- 
selves. But  he  had  laid  up  such  a  treasure  of  human  and 
divine  knowledge,  that  I  know  not  where  he  could  find 
pleasanter  company  than  his  own.  And  his  special  grati- 
tude for  divine  mercies  was  very  observable.  I  have  found, 
in  his  memorials,  he  was  much  in  admiring  God,  that  he 
had  done  so  much  for  him  and  his,  and  more  especially 
for  the  helps  he  had  from  heaven  in  the  perfonnance  of  his 
ministerial  work.  Blessed  be  God  for  the  assistance  he 
gave  me  such  a  day.  And  very  particularly  at  the  Lord's 
supper.  Blessed  be  God  for  what  hath  past  between  him 
and  me  at  his  table ;  blessed  be  God  that  his  bonds  have 
taken  hold  of  ray  soul ! 

Though  his  temper,  and  the  chosen  circumstances  of  his 
life,  kept  off"  from  him  in  great  part,  more  frequent  occa- 
sions of  communicating  to  the  world  the  rich  treasures 
wherewith  his  mind  was  stored,  yet  when  such  occasions 
have  occurred,  he  neglected  them  not.  But  while,  through 
his  own  continuing  dissatisfaction,  he  remained  excluded 
from  a  public  station;  besides  his  constant  ministerial 
labours,  in  a  private  way,  he  embraced  other  occasions  that 
Providence  offered,  of  doing  such  work  as  became  much 
more  public  ;  and  wherein  he  did  more  than  speak  from  a 
pulpit  to  a  single  congregation  of  hearers,  speaking  from 
the  press  to  the  world,  as  any  should  think  fit  to  be  his 
readers.  Divers  of  his  excellent  sermons  have  been  long 
extant  to  common  view,  wherein,  being  dead,  he  yetspeak- 
eth.  An  itccount  of  which,  though  elsewhere  given, b  it  is 
not  unfit  here  to  repeat.  As,  before  his  ejection,  he  had 
one  sermon  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Morning  Exercises, 
preached  in  the  church  of  Saint  Giles,  upon  Original  Sin  ; 
so  after  it,  he  had  another,  in  that  against  popery,  upon  the 
Grounds  of  the  Protestants'  Separation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Another,  upon  the  Worth  of  the  Soul,  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Morning  Exercise  Gluestions,  with  another, 
on  Gospel  Grace  the  best  Motive  to  Holiness,  vol.4.  And 
to  these  I  must  add  that  valuable  performance  of  his  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  in  the  supplement  to  Mr. 
Pool's  Annotations  on  the  Bible,  (by  mistake  ascribed  to 
another  worthy  person,  who  hath  to  me  disclaimed  it,  and 
assured  me  it  was  Mr.  Vink's.)  And  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  me,  that  I  have  his  concurring  judgment  in  the  inter- 
b  In  Mr.  Calamy's  Abodgmaiit,  &e. 


pretation  of  this  text.  "Who  writing  upon  it,  when  he  could 
little  apprehend  his  own  funeral  sermon  was,  .so  many 
years  after,  to  be  preached  from  it,  tells  us,  that  though 
some  admit  of  an  hypallage  in  the  expression,  "  the  words 
of  this  life,"  and  join  the  pronoun  to  the  other  substantive, 
reading  it.  These  words  of  life. — Because  by  this  lile  is 
ordinarily  understood  the  present  temporary  life,  as  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  19.  "i'et  he  says,  there  needs  not  this  trai.sla- 
tious  sense  ;  by  this  life  the  angel  might  very  well  under- 
stand, eternal  life,  and  salvation,  for  that  was  it  which  the 
Sadducees  denied,  and  for  the  preaching  of  which  life  the 
apostles  were  imprisoned.  To  which  purpose  also  the 
learned  Doctor  Hammond  speaks  in  his  annotations  on  the 
same  place. 

The  words  of  this  life  he  preached  to  the  last,  and  lived 
it,  in  its  initial  state,  as  he  now  lives  it  (being  in  the  kind, 
the  same  life)  in  its  perfect,  eternal  state.  And  we  may 
now  put  in  him  with  those  holy  men  (as  he  speaks  in  the 
argument,  which  he  prefixes  to  this  book)  who  having 
lived  answerably  to  their  profession  and  hope,  do  when  we 
read  these  things,  seem  to  speak  unto  us,  and  tell  us,  (what 
they  say  was  inscribed  upon  the  statue  of  .«ome  deified 
hero,)  Si  feceritis  sictU  7ios,eri!is  sicut  nos  ;  If  ye  shall  live 
as  i/:e  have  done,  and  svffcr  as  v:e  have  suffered,  then  shall 
you  be  (glorious  and  happy)  as  we  are.  And  }"et  such  a 
life  as  this  must  end,  a  life  transacted  at  such  a  rate ! 
Whither  should  this  carry  and  direct  all  our  thoughts  and 
aspirings?  I  bless  God  we  have  such  instances  of  mojiv, 
of  whom  we  must  say,  it  is  impossible  but  that  .such  men 
are  got  into  a  good  state.  A  great  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  our  religion.  We  must  be  assured  such  a  one 
cannot  be  lost  in  a  grave  ;  his  works  must  follow  him  into 
a  higher  region.     But  I  add, 

7.  That,  since  they  who  do  preach  the  words  of  lifi?,  do 
yet  themselves  die,  let  us  attend  upon  their  ministry  ac- 
cordingly. We  have  such  and  such  to  preach  to  us  the 
words  of  life;  but  they  are  mortal  men,  and  must  not 
preach  to  us  always.  Therefore  let  such  a  thought  take 
place ;  take  we  heed  that  we  do  not  lose  them,  while  we 
have  them  :  O  let  the  words  of  life,  which  they  preach,  be 
entertained  as  such.  Our  Saviour  saith  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, he  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  and  ye  were 
willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice  in  his  light.  You  can  rejoice 
in  no  such  light  but  for  a  season.  You  may  say,  if  such 
and  such  that  are  now  preaching  to  us  the  word  of  life  do 
drop,  God  can  raise  up  others  in  their  room  to  preach  the 
same  word:  and  I  hope  he  will,  that  when  such  a  one  as 
I  drop,  he  will  raise  up  some  other  to  preach  to  you  at 
another  rate,  with  more  warmth,  and  vigour,  and  success, 
than  ever  I  have  done.  But  yet  you  are  to  consider  that 
you  are  mortal  too,  as  well  as  we.  And  admit  you  have 
those  who  shall  far  exceed  them  that  have  gone  before  ;  yet 
you  know  not  how  short  your  time  may  be  under  them. 
Therefore  whatever  your  hand  finds  out  to  do  in  this  kind, 
do  it  with  all  your  might.  Labour  to  catch  at  the  words 
of  this  life,  as  once  one  in  distress  did  at  words  of  a  much 
inferior  concern,  and  when  a  meaner  life  hung  in  doubt. 
We  are  continually  hov^ering  between  life  and  death  !  How 
fast  are  we  dropping  away  from  one  another!  Everj-  one 
that  dies  from  among  us,  doth,  even  dying,  utter  such  a 
voice.  Amidst  so  many  deaths,  admit,  draw  in,  as  vital 
breath,  the  words  of  this  life.  Dread,  as  the  most  frightful 
of  all  deaths,  that  the  very  words  of  this  life  should  be  to 
you  the  savour  of  death  unto  death. 


A  FUNERAL  SERMON, 


FOR 


MRS.  ESTHER   SAMPSON. 


TO  MY  WORTHY  FRIEND  DR.  HENRY  SAMPSON. 


Sra, 


I  HAVE  perused  the  papers  which  you  sent  me,  and  find,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  they  contain  in  them  the  substance  Vi 
what  was  delivered ;  with  no  more  mistakes  than  is  usual  in  writing  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  is  not  of  the  slowest 
speakers. 

Some  things  besides,  which  the  limits  of  the  time  allowed  not  to  bespoken,  (having  some  short  memorials  of  them 
by  me,)  I  have  added,  conceiving  they  might  ajso  contribute  towards  the  good  end  you  proposed  to  yourself,  in  so  earn- 
estly desiring  this  publication,  the  assisting  of  their  patience,  and  their  good  and  placid  thoughts  of  God,  who  are  ex- 
ercised under  long  and  languishing  distempers.  The  observations  which  your  profession  hath  occasioned  you  to  make, 
in  the  cases  of  many  others,  hath  I  doubt  not  let  you  see  the  need  of  somewhat  to  this  purpose;  otherwise  the  example 
3'GU  have  had  so  long  before  your  eyes  of  so  calm  and  composed  a  temper,  in  this  excellent  relative  of  yours,  might 
have  made  you  less  apprehensive  how  great  an  addition  a  fretful  inquiet  spirit  is,  both  to  the  sin  and  the  affliction  of  a 
sickly  state.  I  am  sensible  your  own  affliction  is  great,  in  the  loss  you  now  sustain ;  the  relief  will  be  great,  and  suit- 
able, which  the  forethoughts  of  that  state  will  afford,  where  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as 
the  angels  of  God,  in  heaven, 

I  am,  Sir, 

In  much  sincerit)^  and  affection,  yours 

to  serve  you  in  the  work  and  labour  of  the  Gospel, 

J.  H. 


LUKE  XIII.  16. 


AND  OUGHT    NOT    THIS  WOMAN,    BEING    A    DAUGHTER    OF    ABRAHAM,    WHOM   SATAN  HATH  BOUND,  LO,  THESE  EIGHTEEN  YEARS,  BE 

LOOSED  FROM  THIS  BOND  ON  THE  SABBATH  DAY  1 


You  will  soon  see  the  occasion  and  connexion  of  these 
words,  by  viewing  over  the  whole  pa  ragraph  to  which  they 
belong.  Ver.  10.  And  he  was  teaching  in  one  of  the  syna- 
gogues on  the  sabbaih.  (11.)  And,  behold,  there  was  a 
woman  which  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  and 
was  bowed  together,  and  could  in  no  wise  lift  up  herself 
(12.)  When  Jesus  saw  her,  he  said  to  her  Woman,  thou 
art  loosed  from  thine  in.tirmity.  (13.)  And  he  laid  his  hands 
on  her,  and  immediately  she  was  made  sraight,  and  glori- 
fied God.  (14.)  And  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  answered 
with  indignation,  because  that  Jesus  had  healed  on  the 
sabbath-day,  and  said  unto  the  people.  There  are  six  days 
in  which  rhen  ought  to  work  ;  in  them  therefore  come  and 
be  healed,  and  not  on  the  sabbath-day.  (15.)  The  Lord 
then  answered  him,  and  said,  Thou  hypocrite  !  doth  not 
each  of  you  on  the  sabbath  loose  his  ox  and  his  ass  from 
the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  w^ateringl  (16.)  And  ought 
not  this  woman,  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Sa- 
tan hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from 
this  bond  on  the  sabbath-day  1  (17.)  And  when  he  had 
said  these  things,  all  his  adversaries  were  ashamed  :  and 
all  the  people  rejoiced  for  all  the  glorious  things  that  were 
done  by  him. 

Inasmuch  as  our  blessed  Lord  spake  these  words,  and 
did  the  thing  which  occasioned  them,  upon  that  which  was, 
with  the  Jews,  their  sabbath-day ;  it  cannot  be  unfit  for 
ias  to  consider  them  upon  ours,  they  so  fitly  leading  us  to 
consider  also  another  release,  wrought  for  a  daughter  of 

a  Vid  Maimon.  constitut.  de  fundam.  c.  5,  9.  cum  Abrav.  N.  13.  14.  And, 
as  our  own  Dr  Lightfoot  says  upon  that  question  of  our  Lord's.  Is  it  lawful 
to  heal  upon  the  sabbath-day  ?  (quoting  divers  more  of  theirs  to  that  purpose,) 


Abraham  too,  on  our  sabbath-day.  It  was  formerly  told 
you  upon  what  occasion,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  gener- 
ally know  upon  whose  account,  we  were  to  divert  from  our 
usual  course  and  subject  at  this  time.  Nor  could  any 
thing  have  been  more  suitable  to  the  present  occasion,  for 
not  only  was  this  daughter  of  Abraham  released  from  her 
infirmity  upon  the  sabbath-day  ;  but  the  time  wherein  it 
remained  upon  her,  in  a  great  and  manifold  complication, 
was  (as  her  surviving  consort  hath  acquainted  me,  and 
who  therefore  recommended  this  subject)  precisely  about 
eighteen  years. 

There  are,  'tis  true,  disagreements  between  our  case  and 
that  case  in  the  text,  which  do  not  therefore  render  both 
together  less  instructive  to  us,  but  the  more.  And,  to  make 
way  to  what  may  be  so,  you  must  here  take  notice,  that 
these  words  are  part  of  our  Lord's  defence  of  what  he  had 
done  in  performing  this  work  of  mercy,  wherein  what  he 
says  is  justly  severe,  and  very  clearly  con victive.  It  is  very 
deserved  and  just  severity,  that  he  called  him,  who  cavilled 
in  the  case,  by  his  own  true  name.  Thou  hypocrite.  He, 
under  pretence  of  great  sanctity,  discovers  the  highest  en- 
mity, even  against  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  who  came 
(being  sent)  upon  the  holiest  and  kindest  design  into  this 
world.  The  zeal  which  he  pretends  for  the  observation  of 
the  sabbath,  could  not  be  the  thing  that  he  did  really  mean, 
or  that  acted  him  in  this  case ;  for  it  was  not  likely  he 
could  be  ignorant  of  what  was  a  known  adjudged  case 
among  the  Jews,  (as  some  of  their  own  Rabbles^  inform  us,) 

he  violated  not  the  sabbath  so  much  as  their  owu  caoooa  allowed.  See  his 
Works,  vol.  8. 
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that  all  needful  endeavours  ought  to  be  used  for  the  cure 
of  the  sick  upon  the  sabbath-day.  So  as  that  he  very  well 
knew,  no  rule  could  be  broken  in  this  case.  But  this  he 
reckons  was  somewhat  plausible,  and  he  pleases  himself 
in  it,  that  he  could  tell  how  to  vent  his  spile  against  Christ 
and  Christianity,  under  a  mock-show  of  great  sanctimo- 
ny. And  our  Lord  justly  calls  him  what  indeed  he  was, 
when  he  would  thus  seem  what  he  was  not.  It  was  not 
that  he  cared  for  religion,  or  for  any  thing  of  real  sancti- 
ty, of  which  a  due  and  just  observation  of  the  sahbalh  was 
a  real  part ;  but  that  he  had  a  mind,  as  far  as  conveniently 
he  could,  to  express  his  displeasure  at  that  evidence  and 
lustre,  wherewith  the  glorious  works  our  Lord  wrought 
evinced  him  to  be  tlje  Messiah;  while  yet  he  was  struck 
with  that  awe  of  him,  that  he  adventures  not  to  direct  his 
reproof  to  him,  but  the  people. 

It  is  here  by  the  way  to  be  noted,  that  they  were  not  thus 
disaflected  to  our  Lord,  and  the  religion  he  was  about  to 
introduce;  no,  but  this  ceremonious  bigot,  a  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  was  the  ill-pleased  disaffected  person. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  discussion  what  sort  of 
power  it  was  that  belonged  to  that  office.  Some,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Jewish  writings,  say  that  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  was  not  wont  himself  to  officiate,  as  minister 
in  sacris  ;  but  his  business  was  circa  sacra,  to  regulate  the 
administration.  We  consider  not  his  power,  but  his  ill- 
will  and  enmity  against  Christ  and  true  religion.  The 
people,  in  the  mean  time,  thronged  after  him  in  multi- 
tudes, and  beheld  the  great  works  he  wrought  with  joy, 
and  glorified  God.  Only  where  was  more  power,  and 
probably  more  knowledge,  there  was  more  too  of  a  peev- 
ish spile  and  envy,  that  the  interest  of  our  Lord  was,  by 
so  proper  means,  growing  in  the  world.  A  sad  (and  not 
a  new)  thing  !  that  religion  should  have  most  opposition, 
whence  it  should  have  most  of  countenance,  and  advan- 
tage to  dilate  and  spread  itself  Do  any  of  the  rulers  be- 
lieve on  him  1  But  the  people  (whom  they  despised,  and 
pronounced  accursed  for  that  reason)  were  more  apt  and 
forward  to  receive  the  Gospel,  John  vii.  48,  49.  The  more 
there  is  of  light,  unaccompanied  with  a  pious  inclination, 
the  higher,  the  more  intense  and  fervent,  the  finer  and 
more  subtle  is  the  venom  and  malice  against  Christ,  and 
real  Christianity. 

But  our  Lord  was  not  diverted  from  his  kind  and  com- 
passionate design,  by  any  such  obstructions  as  these.  His 
love  triumphs  over  them,  and  he  makes  that  discovery  of 
his  compassion  which  could  not  but  carry  the  clearest  con- 
viction with  it ;  as  his  reproof  carried  the  brightest  justice. 
Why  what,  sailh  he.  Do  not  any  of  you  loose  an  ox  or  an 
ass  from  the  stall  on  the  sabbath-day "?  and  shall  not  I 
loose  a  daughter  of  Abraham  1  'Tis  like  she  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Abraham,  not  only  as  being  a  Jewess,  but  as  being 
a  believer,  as  being,  according  to  Scripture  language,  of 
Abraham's  seed  in  the  spiritual  sense,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tural, and  he  was  the  more  peculiarly  compassionate  upon 
that  account;  and  yet  more,  because  her  ai)  proceeded 
from  the  malignant  influence  of  the  devil.  Shall  not  I 
loose  such  a  one  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  that  great  ene- 
my of  mankind  7  Why  should  not  I  show  myself  so  much 
the  more  a  friend,  by  how  much  the  more  he  appears  an 
enemy,  and  give  the  earliest  relief  the  matter  can  admit  1 

'Tis  very  true  indeed,  his  compassion  was  never  to  in- 
cline him  to  do  unfit  and  unseasonable  things,  or  things 
that  were  no  way  subservient  to  his  principal  end;  but 
such  a  subserviency  being  supposed,  his  relief  must  be 
with  the  earliest,  ta-day  before  morrow,  though  it  were 
the  sabbath-day.  And  so  now  you  have  the  ground  of 
discourse  plainly  in  view  before  you.  That  the  devil  can- 
not be  more  maliciously  intent  to  afflict  those  that  relate 
to  God  (even,  when  it  is  in  his  power,  with  bodily  distem- 
pers) than  our  Lord  Jesus  is  compassionately  willing  to 
relieve  them,  without  di.stinction  of  time,  when  it  shall  be 
consistent  with,  and  subservient  to,  his  higher  and  greater 
purposes.     In  speaking  to  this,  I  shall, 

I.  Touch  briefly  upon  what  is  here  expressed  in  the 
text,  the  hand  that  Satan  may  have  in  the  afflictions,  yea 
and  in  the  bodily  distempers,  of  men,  and  even  of  them 
that  belong  to  God  among  them. 

II.  What  hand  our  Lord  Jesus  has  in  their  relief  and 
releasement 


III.  How  far  we  may  understand,  or  may  reasonably 
expect,  his  compassion  to  influence  him,  in  such  cases. 

IV.  I  shall  show  that  however  the  release  be  wrought 
it  is  done  very  mercifully  towards  them  that  belong  pecu- 
liarly to  God.     And  so  make  use  of  all. 

I.  Somewhat  briefly  as  to  that  first  query  :  What  hand 
it  is  supposable  ihe  devil  may  have  in  the  afflictions  of 
men,  and  more  particularly  of  them  that  belong  to  God; 
as  that  woman  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  was  to  be 
considered  as  one  within  the  compass  of  God's  covenant, 
and  not  improbably  as  one  that,  in  the  strictest  sense,  was 
in  covenant  with  God. 

1.  It  is  plain,  in  the  text,  the  devil  had  a  direct  hand  in 
her  distemper,  called  a  spirit  of  infirmity.  There  were 
more  evident  and  more  frequent  instances  of  this  kind  in 
that  time,  the  devil  ihen  setting  himself  more  openly  to 
contend  against  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  upon  his  more 
open  appearance  to  rescue  and  recover  an  apostate  world 
from  under  his  dominion  and  tyranny.  But  as  to  more 
ordinary  cases  we  may  further  consider, 

2.  That  the  devil  is  a  constant  enemy  to  mankind,  apt 
and  inclined,  as  far  as  God  permits  him,  to  do  men  all  the 
mischief  he  can. 

3.  That  as  he  first  introduced  sin  into  the  world,  so  he 
hath,  by  consequence,  all  the  calamities  that  afflict  it. 

There  had  been  no  death,  sickness,  or  distemper  upon 
the  bodies  of  men,  but  from  hence.  Consider  the  devil, 
therefore,  as  the  prince  and  leader  of  ihe  apostacy,  who 
first  drew  man  into  transgression,  and  thereby  rendered 
him  liable  to  the  justice  of  his  Maker,  turned  his  paradise 
into  a  desert,  and  a  region  of  immortal  undecaying  life 
into  a  valley  of  sickly  languishings  and  death  it.self  So 
may  he  be  said  to  have  had  a  (remoter)  hand,  in  binding 
not  only  this  daughter  of  Abraham,  but  every  child  of 
Adam,  in  all  the  afflictions,  maladies,  and  distempers  which 
befall  them  here  ;  and  finally  in  the  bonds  of  death  too 
whereof  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  power,  Heb.  ii.  14,  15 
Though  the  children  of  the  second  Adam  (with  whom,  for 
this  purpose,  he  was  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  be- 
came with  them  a  son  of  Abraham,  and  of  his  seed)  are, 
by  being  so  bound,  released  and  made  free,  both  from  death, 
and  the  bondage  of  fearing  it,  to  which  they  were  other- 
wise subject  all  their  days;  as  we  shall  further  see  anon. 

4.  Though  God  do  not  ordinarily  allow  him  more  power, 
yet  we  may  well  suppose  him  to  have  more  malice  against 
these  children  of  Abraham,  (who  thereby  pass  into  the  ac- 
count of  his  own  children  also.)  being  more  intent  upon 
vexing  and  afflicting  whom  he  apprehends  or  suspects  he 
shall  never  be  able  to  destroy;  and  alwa3-s  apt  to  use  all 
the  power  shall  be  allowed  him,  to  this  mischievous  pur- 
pase.  We  find  that  the  afflictions  of  the  people  of  God, 
in  other  kinds,  and  even  in  this  kind,  are  expressly,  often, 
attributed  to  tt  e  devil.  In  other  kinds:  Satan  shall  cast 
some  of  you  into  prison,  Rev.  ii.  10.  And  divers  think 
that  thorn  in  the  flesh,  which  the  apostle  suffered,  (2  Cor. 
xii.)  was  some  acute  bodily  pain  ;  and  he  says  expressly, 
It  was  a  messenger  of  Satan,  sent  to  buffet  him.  He,  'tis 
said,  smote  Job  with  the  tormenting  biles  that  afflicted  him 
so  srievously,  and  so  long,  and  brought  the  other  calami- 
ties upon  hiin,  that  you  read  of  in  his  story. 

5.  And  asrain  it  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  whereas 
in  all  diseases  the  morbific  matter,  whether  imrnediaie  in 
men's  bodies,  or  remoter  in  the  encompassing  air,  differs 
not  from  other  matter,  otherwise  than  only  in  the  various 
disposition,  figuration,  and  motion  of  parts  and  particles, 
whereof  it  is  made  up ;  inasmuch  as  the  devil  is  called 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  we  know  nothing  to 
the  contrary,  hut  that  he  may  frequently  so  modify  that, 
as  that  it  shall  have  most  pernicious  influences  upon  the 
bodies  of  men  ;  and  upon  those  especially,  so  far  as  God 
permits,  that  he  has  anv  greater  malice  against. 

6.  And  a^ain  (supposing  this)  it  is  not  a  stranger  thing 
that  God  should  permit  him  to  afflict  the  bodies  of  them 
that  belong  to  him,  than  to  disturb  their  minds.  Sure  their 
bodies  are  not  more  sacred.  If  we  should  suppose  that  he 
may  some  wav  or  other  perniciou.sly  agitate  the  humours 
in  human  bodies,  'tis  no  harder  a  supposition  than  that  he 
should  so  variously  form  the  images  in  the  fanc)',  by 
which  he  tempts;  for  herein  surely  he  comes  nearer  us, 
and  is  more  inward  to  us. 
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7.  Nor  is  it  less  supposable  that  God  shonlri,  in  some 
instances,  permit  the  devils  to  follow  iheir  inclinations  in 
afflicting  his  people,  than  wicked  men  to  follow  theirs, 
which,  in  thegeneral,  carry  them  to  the  same  thing;  when 
he  knows  how  to  turn  the  one  to  after-advantage,  as  well 
as  the  other.  But  we  have  no  ground  to  think,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence will  ordinarily  permit  that  this  agency  of  the  devil, 
in  the  mentioned  cases,  shall  be  altogether  in  a  contra-na- 
tural way;  but  only,  by  so  moving  and  acting  with  natural 
causes,  that  he  may  be  also  obviated,  through  the  ordinary 
blessing  of  God,  by  natural  means  and  causes  too.  Much 
less  is  it  reasonable  that  diseases  should  be  themselves 
reckoned  very  devils,  as  was  the  opinion  of  the  gnostics  of 
old,  wherein  they  much  concurred  with  the  manichees; 
and  whom,  together  with  thtn,  the  more  honest-minded 
pagan  Plotinus  so  copiously  confutes  (though  that  was 
more  anciently  a  common  opinion,  the  Septuagint's  ren- 
dering the  word  that  signifies  plague  by  the  word  iaiftomov, 
in  several  places  of  Scripture,  seems  to  intimate.  But  the 
commonness  of  such  an  opinion,  in  a  aark  time,  signifies 
nothing  to  sway  ours  this  way  or  that.)  But  whatsoever 
hand  the  devil  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  their  afflictions 
or  sicknesses  that  belong  to  God,  we  are, 

II.  Sure  that  our  Lord  Jesus  has  a  most  kind  hand 
(whensoever  it  is)  in  their  release  ;  which  though  it  were 
here  in  a  more  extraordinary  and  immediate  way,  and  be- 
side the  course  of  nature,  the  disparity  in  this  case  signi- 
fies nothing  to  the  lessening  of  the  favour,  towards  those 
whom  he  vouchsafes  to  relieve  in  other  cases;  for  the  in- 
fluence that  he  has  in  ordinary  cases  is  as  truly  divine.  If 
the  cure  of  a  diseased  person  be  wrought,  by  his  blessing 
upon  ordinary  natural  means;  hisco-operating  with  nature 
is  less  amazing,  but  not  less  effectual,  or  less  kind:  as  also 
the  efflux  from  God  is  (for  his  own  part)  as  real,  when  he 
works  with  second  causes,  as  without  them,  and  as  imme- 
diately reaches  the  effect,  in  both  the  senses  of  immediate- 
ness,  whereof  so  much  noise  is  made  in  the  schools. 

And  we  must  further  know  our  Lord  Christ  is  now  the 
universal  Regent  of  all  nature,  even  as  he  is  the  Christ,  the 
world  being  devolved  into  his  hands,  and  all  power  being 
given  to  him  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  He  is  Lord  of 
all.  When  therefore  any  of  you  are  sick,  it  is  by  his  disposal 
if  you  are  recovered  out  of  that  sickness.  Nor  is  his  agency 
less  or  lower,  whether  it  be  by  blessing  a  medicine,  or 
working  a  miracle ;  his  power  and  love  are  the  same  either 
way.  And  know  there  is  an  honour  and  acknowledgment 
due  from  Christians  to  their  great  crucified  Lord,  who 
hath  founded  a  dominion  over  this  world  in  his  blood,  who 
died,  and  revived,  and  rose  again,  that  he  might  be  Lord 
of  living  and  dead.  Therefore  you  are  to  reckon  you  are 
beholden  to  Christ  for  all  your  recoveries,  and  all  your 
refreshings  that  you  meet  with,  amidst  the  many  infirmi- 
ties and  frailties  of  this  your  present  mortal  state. 

And  if  the  release  be  by  death,  as  the  case  is  which  we 
now  have  specially  to  do  with,  that  universal  power  of  his, 
over  all  lives,  must  be  understood  immediately  to  reach  to 
that  case  too.  It  is  he  that  measures  lives,  that  lengthens 
them  out,  and  cuts  them  shorter  at  his  own  pleasure.  And 
as  to  those  that  are  more  peculiarly  his  own,  it  is  a  more 
peculiar  and  favourable  superintendency  that  he  has  over 
that  affair,  even  of  their  very  dying.  Their  death  is  pre- 
cious in  his  sight.  He  with  a  most  gentle  tender  hand 
unties  the  knot  of  man,  releases  and  receives  the  dislodg- 
ing soul :  Lord  Jesus,  receive  ray  spirit,  as  dying  Stephen 
speaks.     But, 

III.  We  are  to  consider  how  far  our  Lord  Jesus  his 
compassion  concerns  him  in  such  cases,  or  wherein  that 
may  move  him  to  interpose  in  them,  so  as  in  this  case  he 
did. — And  here  two  things  are  to  be  a.sserted — 1.  That  his 
compassion  has  not  supreme  and  principal  influence  in 
this  case; — 2.  That  yet  it  hath  real  influence. 

L  That  it  hath  not  supreme  or  principal  influence  in 
such  cases.  And  this  doth  really  require  to  be  more  prin- 
cipally insisted  on,  as  of  greater  importance  to  narrow, 
terrene  minds,  that  are  apt  to  measure  all  things  by  them- 
selves, and  in  reference  to  their  own  little  sphere  and  com- 
pass; and  to  themselves  only  in  their  present  state,  as  they 
are  inhabitants  of  this  minute  spot  of  earth ;  as  if  all  things 
ought  to  bend  and  yield  to  their  present  convenience  and 


accommodation  here.  Whereupon  they  wonder  when 
they  are  sick,  and  in  pain,  God  doth  not  presently  relieve 
and  ease  them;  and  think  they  should  do  so  for  any 
friend,  or  neighbour,  if  it  were  in  their  power. 

Know,  therefore,  'twas  not  from  compassion,  as  the  soli- 
tary or  as  the  chief  inducement,  that  our  Lord  did  work 
this  release  for  this  daughter  of  Abraham.  That  cannot 
be  supposed,  for  he  can  never  be  understood  to  make  a 
creature,  and  the  advantages  of  aoreature,  hissupreme  end. 
That  would  have  been  to  invert  the  order  of  things,  to  de- 
throne God,  and  deify  man,  and  had  been  itself  a  real  sort 
of  that  idolatry,  which  was  one  among  the  many  horrid 
evils  which  he  purposely  came  to  redress  and  give  remedy 
to  in  this  apostate,  degenerate  world.  He  had  a  greater  in- 
ducement, i.  e.  that  he  might  diffuse  the  glory  of  God 
among  the  children  of  men;  and  that  he  might  give  evi- 
dence thereby  to  the  truth  of  his  own  mission,  and  prove 
most  convincingly  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
God,  the  very  person  that  was  anointed,. and  sent  about 
that  great  undertaking,  to  recover  God's  rights  in  this 
lapsed  world,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  God 
and  men.  And  upon  this  account,  when  he  wrought  cures 
upon  nnen's  bodies,  it  was  out  of  a  higher  compassion  to 
their  souls.  And  though  even  this  itself,  of  saving  men's 
souls,  was  not  his  highest  design,  but  the  glory  of  God,  (as 
we  shall  see  further  by  and  by,)  yet  it  being  truly  design- 
ed by  him,  and  more  principally  than  their  bodily  ease 
and  rtdief,  this  was  an  apt  means  to  this  his  lower  end. 
For  \\  hereas,  in  order  to  this,  he  was  to  manifest  himself 
a  Divine  Saviour;  'twas  requisite  he  should  give  a  joint 
and  an  equal  demonstration  of  the  two  things  which  his 
being  so  implies,  his  God-like  power,  and  love.  The  for- 
mer alone  it  did  not  serve  his  purpose  to  show,  which  he 
might  have  shown  as  much  by  inflicting  plagues  on  men's 
bodies,  as  working  cures;  by  striking  them  with  blind- 
ness, lameness,  &c.  as  by  giving  them  sight  and  sound- 
ness. But  it  was  necessary  to  his  end  his  miracles  should 
be  beneficent,  and  that  he  should  (as  it  is  elsewhere  said 
in  the  evangelical  story  he  did)  go  about  doing  good,  and 
not  make  men  afraid  of  him,  by  showing  the  power  of  a 
God  in  destructive  strokes  and  judgments;  but  (which 
became  a  Saviour)  express  a  divine  good-will  towards 
men,  and  thereby  make  his  way  into  their  hearts,  bring 
them  to  understand  and  own  a  Saviour;  and  as  such  to 
fall  in  and  comply  with  his  kind  design  towards  them. 
And  this,  as  it  served  to  exalt  God  in  the  world,  chiefly 
induced  him  to  work  this  present  cure.  If  his  compassion 
towards  a  poor  afflicted  woman,  labouring  under  bodily 
infirmity,  were  his  principal  inducement ;  if,  therefore, 
she  must  be  presently  cured  out  of  hand,  even  on  the  sab- 
bath-day, because  she  had  been  now  bound  eighteen  years ; 
why,  I  pray  you,  was  she  to  have  been  bound  eighteen 
years  1  or  why  bound  at  all  1  His  divine  knowledge  of 
the  case,  and  power  to  have  redressed  or  prevented  it,  had 
as  well  served  his  compassionate  inclination  long  before. 
Or  why  was  not  such  a  course  formerly  set  on  foot,  and 
continued  in  the  world,  that  men  might  be  cured  of  blind- 
ness, deafriess,  lameness,  fevers,  dropsies,  or  whatsoever 
other  maladies,  easily,  and  by  speaking  a  word,  in  any  for- 
mer time?  Why  was  it  deferred  to  this  time?  Or  why 
hath  not  such  a  course  been  kept  a-foot  ever  since  his  as- 
cension 1  Hath  heaven  rendered  him  less  merciful  and 
compassionate "?  Is  it  so  unkind  and  ill-natured  a  place  ] 
'Tis  true  that  his  apology  for  the  cure  he  now  wrought,  to 
this  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  seems  to  have  no  higher  re- 
ference ;  nor  was  he  bound,  unseason^ly,  to  declare  his 
utmost  end  and  design,  to  a  prejudiced,  malicious  enemy. 
That  was  to  speak  itself,  to  shine  by  its  own  light,  and  by 
such  means  and  methods  as  these,  gradually  to  make  its 
own  way  into  less  obstructed  minds,  insensibly  sliding  in 
upon  them ;  which  might  better  be  done  (time  being  given 
at  leisure  to  consider  things)  by  the  real  evidence  which 
his  works  carried  with  them,  than  by  industrious  and 
often-repeated  verbal  commentaries  and  expositions. 

He  sometimes  spake  it  out  expressly,  as  he  thought  fit, 
to  competent  and  more  prepared  hearers,  that  his  great 
design  was  to  make  himself  and  his  errand  to  be  under- 
stood ;  who  he  was,  and  what  he  came  into  the  world  for; 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  promised  Messiah,  and 
that  his  business  was  to  save  them  that  were  lost;  and  to 
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restore  God's  interest  in  an  apostate  lost  world  whose 
rights  were  to  be  cared  for,  in  the  first  place.  He  redeem- 
ed us  to  God  by  his  blood.  Rev.  v.  9.  Or  for  the  glory  of 
God,  as  he  summed  it  up  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  when  he 
was  told  of  his  being  sick,  John  xi.  4.  This  sickness  is 
not  unto  death, i.e.  it  was  not  to  terminate  in  a  continuing 
death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  man  might 
be  glorified  ;  the  same  account  which  this  evangelist  gives 
of  all  these  his  great  works,  and  why  they  were  recorded, 
that  we  might  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  &c.  chap.  xx.  30.  And  otherwise  was  it  so  con- 
siderable a  thing,  that  a  man  well  got  out  of  this  fearful 
gulf,  as  Lazarus  now  was,  should  be  fetched  back  again  ! 
that  so  mighty  a  wonder  should  be  wrought !  that  the  en- 
closure of  the  grave  should  be  torn  open  !  and  the  released 
soul  should  be  again  drawn  down,  as  a  bird  escaped, 
caught  back  into  its  former  confinement,  to  conveise  a 
while  longer  amidst  the  impurities  of  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness,  and  with  shadows,  in  a  world  the  fashion 
whereof  passes  away  !  , 

No,  miracles  were  not  so  cheap  things.  We  may  observe 
the  great  and  wise  God  hath,  for  great  and  weighty  rea- 
sons, been  always  very  sparing  in  making  ver}'  observable 
innovations  upon  nature,  or  any  considerable  changes  in 
the  ordinary  course  and  method  of  natural  causes,  and 
their  operations,  as  a  thing  less  suitable  to  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, wherein  men  were  to  be  held  in  this  world.  And 
hath  only  been  wont  to  do  it,  where  the  inconvenience  was 
to  be  balanced  by  preponderating  greater  reasons  ;  which 
might  as  much  require  that  he  should  depart  from  the  fixed 
rule  sometimes,  as  other  reasons  might,  that  he  should  not 
do  it  often.  It  was  equally  necessary  that  miracles  should 
not  be  common,  as  that  there  should  be  any  wrought  at 
all ;  and  in  great  part  for  the  same  reason.  For  if  they 
were  common,  they  must  lose  the  only  design  for  which 
they  could  be  at  all  useful.  If  God  should  do,  in  this  kind, 
what  is  not  necessary,  he  should  the  less  effect  by  it  that 
which  is;  inasmuch  as  they  are  only  useful  as  they  are 
strange,  and,  in  the  natural  way,  unaccountable.  But 
there  is  nothing  so  great  in  this  kind,  but  ceases  to  he 
thought  strange  if  it  be  common;  otherwise,  is  not  the 
forming  of  the  eye,  in  itself,  as  great  a  thing  as  to  give 
sight  to  the  blind?  or  the  framing  such  a  world  as  this  as 
great  a  thing,  as  the  most  stupendous  miracle  that  ever  was 
wrought  in  it  1 

h  was  indeed  necessary  somewhat  extraordinary  .should 
at  first  be  done,  to  demonstrate  that  man,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, to  be  the  Son  of  God  ;  which  it  was  impossible  should 
otherwise  be  known.  When  that  was  fully  done,  it  was 
not  necessary  there  should  still  be  a  repetition  of  miracles 
from  age  to  age,  to  prove  the  former  were  wrought,  or  the 
truth  of  the  narratives  which  reported  them.  That  was 
sufficiently  to  be  known  in  the  ordinary  waj'',  as  other 
matters  of  fact  are,  or  other  history,  about  which  there  is 
no  doubt  made  among  men.  And  the  history  of  these 
things  has  greater  advantages  to  recommend  it  to  the  cer- 
tain belief  of  after-time,  than  most  that  ever  were  writ  be- 
sides, upon  many  accounts.  It  was  indeed  most  becoming 
the  majesty,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  (taken  together) 
to  do  what  might  answer  the  real  necessitiesof  men,  whom 
he  wa-<  designing  to  save;  but  not  to  indulge  their  curi- 
o-ii  y,  nor  lieir  unaccountable  dulness,  sloth,  or  prejudice, 
whereby  they  may  be  unapt  to  inquire  about  or  receive 
p'ttin  things. 

Therefore  miracles  were  to  be  done  as  rarities,  some- 
times, iiot  at  all  times ;  and  at  such  a  time,  and  upon  such 
an  occasion,  most  of  all  to  notify  and  signalize  the  Re- 
deemer, at  his  first  appearance,  to  draw  men's  eyes  upon 
him,  that  they  might  take  notice  of  him,  and  demean  them- 
selves towards  him  accordingly.  This  was  to  be  done  suf- 
ficiently once  for  all.  And  the  great  stupidity  of  the  world 
made  a  matter,  which  needed  some  supernatural  evidence, 
need  so  much  in  that  kind.  Except  you  see  signs  and  won- 
ders you  will  not  believe.  And  if  he  did  so  far  comply 
with  the  necessity  of  degenerate  humanity,  as  to  give  once 
some  signal  convictive  evidence  that  he  was  the  Christ ;  the 
Divine  wi.sdom  would  take  care  it  should  not  be  so  often 
done,  as  to  become  trivial,  and  insignificant  to  its  proper 
end  ;  the  importance  whereof  was  such,  as  that  it  ought  to 
transcend  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of  men's  bodies,  but 


not  to  exclude  it.  Whi«h  we  now  come  brieflj'  to  show,  in 
the  next  place,  viz. 

2.  That  though  compassion  towards  an  infirm  creature, 
under  bodily  distemper,  was  not  the  principal  inducement 
unto  this  cure;  it  wa.s  a  real  one.  Our  Lord  doth  really 
compassionate  the  fiailties  of  those  that  relate  to  him  while 
they  dwell  in  mortal  flesh.  He  himself  bears  our  sick- 
nesses. He  has  a  tenderness  towards  them,  even  while  he 
doth  not  think  it  fit  actually  to  release  and  5;et  them  free ; 
which  makes  way  to  what  was  proposed,  in  the  last  place, 
to  he  insisted  on,  as  preparatory  to  the  intended  use. 

IV.  That  in  what  way  soever  our  Lord  Jesus  works  a 
release  for  them  that  are  most  specially  his  own,  from  their 
bodily  distempers,  he  doth  it  in  mercy  to  them.  He  lets 
their  affliction  continue  upon  them  in  mercy,  greater  mercy, 
indeed,  than  would  be  in  an  unseasonable  deliverance. 
But  when  he  sees  it  a  fit  season  to  give  them  a  release,  that 
is  an  unquestionable  mercy  too  ;  though  it  be  not  in  such 
a  way,  as  appears  such  to  vulgar  eyes. 

It  is  more  easily  apprehensible  to  be  from  compassion,  if 
he  relieves  a  poor,  pained,  weak,  languishing,  sickly  crea- 
ture, by  giving  renewed  strength,  and  ca.-e,  and  health  in 
this  world.  But  when  the  release  is  by  death,  as  in  the 
case  we  have  under  our  further  present  consideration,  it  is 
hard  to  persuade  that  this  is  done  in  mercy,  that  there  is 
compassion  in  this  case.  There  is,  'tis  true,  in  this  a  mani- 
fest disparity,  but  not  a  disadvantageous  one.  Is  it  a  less 
thing  to  release  a  holy  soul  from  the  body,  than  from  bodily 
distempers  1  It  can  only  be  so  in  the  opinion  of  .such  blind 
moles  of  the  earth,  as  the  children  of  men  are  now  gene- 
rally become.  But  let  the  case  be  considered  according  to 
its  true  and  real  import.  Why!  a  recovery  from  sickness 
is  but  an  adjournment  of  death,  'tis  but  death  deferred  a 
while.  When  there  is  a  release  wrought  in  such  a  way  as 
this  in  which  hers  was  wrought,  whom  God  hath  lately 
taken  from  amongst  us;  here  is  a  cure,  not  only  of  one 
bodil}'  distemper,  but  of  all ;  not  only  of  actual  diseased- 
ness,  but  of  the  possibility  of  ever  being  diseased  more : 
here  is  a  cure  wrought,  not  only  of  infirmity,  but  of  death, 
for  the  saints  conquer  death  by  suffering  it ;  yea,  a  cure, 
not  of  death  only,  but  of  mortality,  of  any  liableness  to 
death,  so  as  it  can  never  touch  them  more  ;  yea  further, 
not  only  of  bodily  diseases,  but  of  spiritual  too,  far  worse 
and  more  grievous  than  all  bodily  diseases  whatsoever;  a 
cure  of  blindness  of  mind,  deadness.  and  hardness  of  heart, 
of  all  indispositions  towards  God,  his  ways,  and  presence, 
towards  the  most  spiritual  duties,  and  the  best  and  most 
excellent  of  our  enjoyments.  The  body  of  sin  and  the  mor- 
tal body  are  both  put  off"  together.  The  imprisoned  soul  is 
set  free,  and  enters  upon  a  state  of  everlasting  liberty;  is 
released  from  the  bands  of  death,  of  whatsoever  kind,  and 
in  the  highest,  fullest  sense,  shall  reign  in  life,  through 
Jesus  Christ.  What  is  the  decease  of  a  saint,  but  a  trans- 
lation out  of  a  valley  of  death,agolgotha,a  place  of  skulls, 
a  region  where  death  reigns,  into  the  region  of  perfect  and 
everlasting  life  1  It  is  not  to  be  called  death  simply  or  ab- 
solutely, but  with  diminution  ;  'tis  death  only  in  a  certain 
respect,  when  in  a  higher  and  much  more  considerable  re- 
spect, it  is  a  birth  rather,  a  dying  out  of  one  world,  and  a 
being  horn  at  the  same  time  into  another,  a  much  more 
lightsome,  a  purer,  and  more  glorious  world.  The  soul  is 
cured  in  a  moment,  of  whatsoever  was  grievous  or  afflict- 
ing to  it ;  and  the  body  put  into  a  certain  way  of  cure,  of 
being  made  from  an  earthly,  mean,  mortal  thing,  heaven- 
ly, spiritual,  incorruptible,  and  immortal;  from  a  vile,  a 
glorious  body,  like  Christ's  own,  and  by  that  power,  by 
which  he  can  subdue  all  things  to  himself,  Phil.  lii.  21. 

And  now  for  use. 

1.  Learn  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  case,  that 
the  same  person  should  he  at  once  the  subject  of  long-con- 
tinued bodily  affliction,  and  of  divine  compassion.  These 
are  reconcileable  things;  sickly  lansuishings,  under  which 
one  may  be  ready  to  fail  ;  and  compassions,  that  fail  not. 
This  is  a  common  theme,  but  the  due  consideration  of  it  is 
too  little  common.  Let  it  now  be  considered,  with  impar- 
tial equity,  and  with  deep  seriousness.  Do  you  think  the 
all-comprehending  mind  of  the  Son  of  God  now  first  began 
to  pity  this  daughter  of  Abraham  1  While  he  was  not  yet 
ascended,  this  attribution  isgiven  him ;  otherwise,  no  doubt, 
than  as  a  false  compliment ;  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things. 
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— Since  his  ascension,  we  are  assured  he  hath  a  feeling  of 
our  infirmities,  so  as  to  be  touched  with  them,  a  continuing 
sympathy,  remembering  the  inconveniences  of  that  state  he 
had  passed  through,  (as  she  once,  no/i  ignaramali,  <f-c.)  and 
is  always  ready,  therefore,  to  do  the  part  of  a  faithful  and 
merciful  high  priest.  Before  his  descent,  we  must,  with 
equal  reason,  suppose  him  to  have  an  entire  prospect  of  the 
sad  case  of  wretched  mortals,  in  this  miserable  world  of 
ours.  What  else  made  him  descend  1  And  after  that  he 
was  descended,  this  mark  could  not  but  lie  still  before  the 
eye  of  his  Divine  mind,  to  which  all  his  works  were  known 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Yet  the  cure  is  deferred, 
the  release  is  not  given  till  the  appointed  season.  When 
it  is  the  case  of  an  jf  of  you  to  be  afflicted  with  long  sickness, 
and  to  feel  the  tediousness  of  a  lingering  disease,  (count 
upon  it  that  it  may  be  so,  as  'tis  like  it  hath  been,  with 
divers  of  you,)  do  not  then  permit  the  matter  to  the  censure 
of  an  incompetent,  partial  judge.  If  you  consult  flesh  and 
blood,  if  sense  be  to  pronounce  in  the  case  and  give  judg- 
ment, how  hard  will  it  be  to  persuade  that  you  are  not 
neglected  in  your  languishings,  that  your  groans  andfaint- 
ings  are  unpitied  ;  though  you  are  so  plainly  told,  that 
whom  the  Lord  loves,  he  chastens  1  Are  you  not  ready  to 
say.  How  can  this  stand  with  being,  at  the  same  time,  the 
object  of  divine  pity  1  If  he  pity  me,  would  he  let  me  lie 
and  languish  thus,  in  so  miserable  a  plight,  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year  1  Yes,  these  things  very  well  agree, 
and  I  would  fain  shortly  evince  to  you  that  they  do. 

(1.)  His  compassion  may  sufficiently  be  evidenced  in 
another  kind  and  by  another  sort  of  instances.  Sure  it 
will  speak  compassion,  if  he  frequently  visit  his  frail  infirm 
creatures,  and  by  his  visitation  preserve  their  spirits,  if  he 
support  them,  if  he  refresh  them,  this  is  grace.  My  grace 
shall  be  sufficient  for  thee,  saith  he  to  the  great  apostle, 
when  he  refused  to  release  him  from  that  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  that  messenger  of  Satan  that  did  buffet  him. 

(2.)  Besides,  compassion  may  appear  by  this  kind  of 
dispensation  itself.  It  may  not  only  carry  that  with  it,  but 
in  it,  which  may  show  good-will.  If  long-continued  afflic- 
tion may  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  compassion,  it  doth 
much  more  consist  with  it.  It  may  proceed  from  compas- 
sion, and  bear  the  relation  to  it  of  an  effect  to  the  cause. 
We  find  it  expressly  so  said  in  Scripture,  and  who  can  so 
truly  speak  God's  mind  as  him.self  1  He  afflicts  in  very 
faithfulness,  and  as  many  as  the  Lord  loves  he  chastens, 
and  scourges  every  son  whom  he  receives,  Pro  v.  iii.  12. 
quoted  Heb.  xii.  5,  6.  Rev.  iii.  19.  Affliction  must  be  the 
effect  of  his  real,  and  most  sincere  good-will,  and  compas- 
sion, though  of  long  continuance,  if  it  be  apt,  and  intended 
to  do  you  good,  in  higher  and  in  greater  regards  than  those 
wherein  you  suffer.  Or  if  the  good  your  affliction  does 
you,  or  is  fitly  designed  to  do  you,  be  of  a  nobler  and 
"more  excellent  kind,  than  that  whereof  it  deprives  you ; 
it  must  be  understood,  not  only  to  be  consistent  with  kind- 
ness and  gcod-will,  but  to  be  produced  of  it.  For  the 
same  principle  that  intends  the  end,  must  also  intend  the 
proper  means  that  serve  to  effect  it.  Now  the  kind  of  this 
good  is  thus  to  be  estimated.  You  read,  Psal.  ciii.  13.  As 
a  father  pities  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pities  them  that 
fear  him.  As  a  father.  The  relation  he  is  in  to  them,  is 
that  of  a  father  to  his  children.  But  we  must  understand 
under  what  notion  he  is  related;  and  we  are  told,  Heb.  xii. 
9, 10.  Furthermore,  we  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which 
corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence ;  shall  we  not 
then  much  rather  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father  of  our  spi- 
rits and  livel  For  they,  verily,  for  a  few  days,  chastened 
us  after  their  own  pleasure;  but  he  for  our  profit,  that  we 
might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.  We  have  here  an  ac- 
count where  the  relation  terminates,  and  see  both  the  ob- 
ject of  his  more  special  kindness  and  good-will,  which  ac- 
company the  relation,  and  the  end  of  it.  He  is  the  Father 
of  their  spirits ;  whence,  therefore,  we  may  collect,  the 
object  of  that  love,  which  goes  with  the  relation,  must  be 
their  spirits  also;  the  end  of  it  is  their  spiritual  advantage, 
to  make  them  partakers  of  his  own  holiness.  His  holiness 
is  a  lofty  word,  and  carries  the  matter  high.  Understand- 
ing it  soberly,  (as  we  may  be  sure  it  was  meant,)  it  must 
signify  the  holiness  which  he  hath  himself  impressed,  and 
the  impression  whereof  is  the  lively  resemblance  and  image 
of  his  own.     And  is  not  this  a  good,  of  a  nobler  and  more 


excellent  kind,  than  we  can  lose  by  a  sickness "?  better  than 
the  ease  of  this  vile  flesh,  that  was  made  out  of  dust,  and 
tends  thither  1  The  object  is  their  spirits,  for  there  the 
kindness,  that  belongs  to  the  relation,  must  terminate, 
where  the  relation  terminates.  How  much  more  shall  we 
not  be  subject  to  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  and  live  7  The 
Father  of  our  spirits  is  there  contradistinguished  from  the 
fathers  of  our  flesh.  God  is  not  the  Father  of  our  flesh,  but 
the  Father  of  our  spirits ;  he  is  the  Creator  of  our  flesh, 
too ;  our  flesh  is  his  creature,  but  not  his  offspring.  There 
must  be  a  similitude  and  likeness  of  nature  between  a 
father,  and  a  child,  which  there  is  not  necessarily  between 
a  maker  and  the  thing  made.  In  respect  of  our  spiritual 
part,  we  are  his  oflTspring;  and  he  is  so  a  Father  to  us, 
both  as  the  souls  of  men  in  common  bear  his  natural 
image,  and,  if  they  be  regenerate,  as  they  bear  his  holy 
image  too.  And  the  case  may  be  so,  that  the  suffering  of 
our  flesh  is  necessary  for  the  advantage  of  our  spirits.  Our 
flesh  may  suflTer  so,  as  that  the  spirit  shall  be  the  better  for 
it ;  and  then  pity  itself,  compassion  itself,  must  not  only 
permit,  but  cause  and  produce  such  a  course  of  dispensa- 
tion, as  whereby  that  end  shall  be  attained,  the  making  us 
partakers  of  his  holiness.  So  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  own 
case;  Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  our  inward 
man  is  renewed  day  by  day,  2  Cor.  iv.  16.  Though  our 
outward  man  perish.  We  are  compassed  about  with 
deaths,  that  are  continually  beating  down  the  walls  of  this 
outward  man,  they  are  beating  upon  it,  and  are  likely  to 
infer  its  perishing ;  and  if  it  perish,  let  it  perish,  I  am  not 
solicitous  {q.  d.)  about  that.  If  it  must  come  down,  let  it 
come  down ;  in  the  midst  of  all  these  outward  assaults,  our 
inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day,  gathers  a  fresh  and 
increasing  strength  and  vigour,  whilst  this  outward  man  is 
tending  to  dissolution  and  dust.  And  several  ways  such 
continued  afflictions,  upon  the  outward  man,  may  make  for 
the  advantage  of  the  inward  man,  in  the  best  kind. 

[1.]  As  they  withdraw,  and  take  off  the  mind  and  heart 
from  this  world,  a  debasing  and  defiling  thing;  and  which 
transforms  the  soul,  that  converses  too  much  with  it,  into 
a  dunghill,  fills  itwith  ill  savour.  But  what  doth  all  this 
world  signify  to  a  sickly,  pained  person  1 

[2.]  As  it  engages  them  to  be  much  in  prayer.  Nothing 
is  more  suitable,  than  that  an  afflicted  life  be  a  life  of  much 
prayer.  Is  any  man  afflicted,  let  him  pray.  Jam.  v.  13. 
Much  affliction  hath  a  natural  aptitude  to  incline  men  this 
way.  In  their  affliction  they  will  seek  me  early,  Hos.  v. 
15.  It  is  a  dictate  of  nature,  even  when  grace,  as  yet,  hath 
no  possession;  but  which  through  God's  blessing,  may,  by 
this  means,  help  to  introduce  it.  For  it  urges  the  soul 
Godward,  who  is  the  God  of  all  grace  ;  obliges  it  to  con- 
verse with  him,  whereby  somewhat  better  may  be  gained 
than  is  sought.  In  their  afflictions  they  will  be  submissive 
and  lie  at  my  feet,  saith  God :  they  will  seek  me  early, 
from  whom,  otherwise,  I  should  never  hear,  it  may  be,  all 
their  life  long.  Oh  !  that  you  would  understand  the  mat- 
ter so,  when  God  afflicts  in  such  kinds,  so  as  his  hand 
touches  your  very  bone  and  flesh  ;  this  is  the  design  of  it, 
to  make  )''ou  pray,  to  bring  you  upon  your  knees,  to  put  you 
into  a  supplicating  posture;  if  he  can,  upon  any  terms, 
hear  from  you,  though  you  seek  him  but  for  bodily  ease 
and  refreshing,  it  may  be  a  means  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  you,  ere  God  have  done  with  you,  when  once  he 
has  brought  you,  by  this  means,  to  treat;  when  he  has  got 
you  into  a  more  tractable  disposition,  there  is  hope  in  the 
case.  If  til  us  he  open  your  ear  to  discipline,  and  be  to  you 
an  interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand,  to  show  you  his  right- 
eousness ;  he  may  seal  instruction  to  you,  and  save  your 
soul  from  going  down  to  the  pit,  having  found  a  ransom 
for   you.  Job  xxxiii.  15,  &c. 

But  for  those  that  have  a  real  interest  in  God,  and  union 
with  Christ,  that  which  occasions  much  prayer,  is  likely 
to  be  the  means  of  much  spiritual  improvement  and  ad- 
vantage to  them. 

[3.]  It  puts  several  suitable  graces  upon  exercise,  and 
by  being  exercised,  they  grow.  It  tries  their  faith,  and 
improves  it.  Faith  is,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  necessarily 
called  forth  into  act,  if  there  be  the  principle  ;  and  as  it  acts, 
it  grows,  and  becomes  more  and  more  strong,  and  lively. 
Their  patience  is  exercised  by  it,  and  perfected  ;  and  that 
has  a  great  influence  upon  their  universal  perfection.   Let 
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patience  have  its  perfect  work,  that  j'ou  may  be  perfect, 
Jam.  i.  2,  3,  4.  There  will  be  a  universal  languor  (as  if 
he  should  have  said)  upon  your  spirus,  if  you  be  impatient ; 
if  you  cannot  sufl'er,  (as  patience  is  an  ability  for  buJfering-,) 
if  you  can  by  no  means  endure,  without  tempestuous  agi- 
tations, or  sullen  despondencies  of  spirit.  But  if  patience 
have  its  perfect  work,  that  will  infer  a  universal  health- 
fulness  and  good  habit  into  your  whole  soul. 

Their  love  to  God  is,  in  such  a  case,  eminently  tried, 
and  improved.  Blessed  is  ihe  man  that  endures  temptation, 
(tentative  affliction  is  there  meant,  as  above,  verse  2.)  for 
when  lie  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which 
the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him,  (Jam.  i. 
12.)  which  implies,  their  love  to  him  is  the  great  thing  put 
upon  trial,  in  that  case.  And  it  is  a  great  trial  ot  love  to 
God,  a  very  improvable  opportunity  of  discerning  its  sin- 
cerity, when,  upon  a  long  aitiiction,  you  can  appeal  to 
God,  and  say :  Thou  knowest  I  love  thee  ;  though  thou 
smite  and  kill,  I  will  still  love  thee.  No  discontentful 
motion,  no  repining  thought,  shall  ever  be  allowed  a  place 
in  my  breast ;  there  may  be  sighs,  but  no  uiurmurings, 
groans,  but  no  tumults,  nothing  of  displeasure  against  thy 
holy  pleasure. 

[4.]  It  occasions  such  to  live  much  upon  the  borders  of 
eternity.  Under  affliction  we  look  not  to  the  things  that 
are  seen  and  temporal ;  but  to  the  things  that  are  unseen, 
and  eternal  ;  which  make  us  count  our  affliction,  though 
long,  but  momentary,  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18.  And  those  souls 
will  prosper  and  flourish  that  have  so  unspeakably  more 
to  do  with  the  other  world,  than  with  this.  'Tis  in  this 
way  that  the  afllictions  of  this  present  state  do  work  for  us 
the  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  (ver. 
17.)  a.s  they  direct  our  eye  forward,  while  we  look,  (verse 
18.)  not  to  the  things  which  are  seen,  which  are  but  tem- 
poral; but  to  the  things  which  are  unseen,  and  eternal.  Life 
and  spirit,  strength  and  vigour  enter  (q.  d.)  at  our  eye, 
which  is  prompted  by  the  horror  of  frightful  spectacles  in 
this  scene  of  things,  to  look  to  another,  where  all  things 
appear  lightsome,  pleasant,  and  glorious. 

There  are  other  considerations,  whereby  you  might  ar- 
gue to  yourselves  not  only  the  consistency,  but  the  suita- 
bleness, of  an  afflicted  state  in  this  world,  with  God's  fa- 
vour, kindness,  and  compassion  towards  you.  As  that 
when  he  is  more  highly  provoked,  he  threatens  not  to  af- 
flict, as  the  heaviest  of  penalties.  Why  should  they  be 
smitten  any  more  1  Isa.  i.  5.  I  will  no  more  punish  your 
daughters,  &c.  Hos.  iv.  14.  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols,  let 
him  alone,  ver.  17.  That  his  covenant  obliges  him  to  it, 
as  to  them  who  are.  on  stricter  terms,  in  covenant  with 
him,  Christ's  own  seed  being  signified  by  David's ;  as  by 
David  is  manifestly  Christ  himself,  Psal.  Ixxxix.  "Where 
you  may  see  how,  and  after  what  tenor,  his  covenant  runs, 
ver.  30^34.  According  whereto  he  himself  elsewhere 
acknowledges,  that  in  very  faithfulness  God  hath  afflicted 
him,  Psal.  cxix.  75.  That,  in  experience,  we  are  apt  to 
grow  remiss,  secure,  and  negligent,  when  all  things  are 
externally  well  with  us.  And  let  us  but  appeal  to  ourselves, 
how  much  a  wakeful  temper  of  spirit,  under  affliction,  is 
better  than  carelessness,  and  vanity  of  mind,  accompanied 
with  fleshly  ease  and  pleasure;  that  we  can  ourselves  ea- 
sily apprehend,  that  it  may  not  only  consist  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  parent  to  have  the  wound  of  a  child  searched, 
though  with  much  pain;  but  proceed  from  it  ;  that  in  hea- 
ven our  judgment  of  things  will  be  right  and  incorrupt, 
where  we  shall  apprehend  no  cause  for  complaint,  that 
through  many  sicknesses,  diseases,  and  death  itself,  our 
way  was  made  for  us  thither.  And  if  that  shall  then  be 
a  true  judgment,  the  thing  itself  must  be  as  true  now.  But 
these  I  hastil}"^  hint,  and  pa.ss  to  some  further  use. 

2.  We  may  next  collect,  that  since  it  is  out  of  doubt  the 
devil  may  have  some  hand  in  our  outward  affliction  ;  we 
are  concerned  to  take  so  much  the  more  care,  that  he  may 
not  have  his  end  upon  us  by  it.  A  hand  he  may  have,  and 
we  cannot  determine  how  far ;  but  whether  it  be  more  or 
less,  great  care  we  are  concerned  to  take  how  to  frustrate 
his  design.  He  has  the  most  mischievous  ends  that  can 
be,  and  designs  worse  things  to  us  than  the  affliction, 
which  is  the  means,  whatsoever  that  be.  He  would  fain 
engage  us  in  a  controversy  with  God,  would  have  us  con- 
lend  with  him,  murmur,  fret,  blaspheme,  and  curse  God  ; 


and  therewith  send  out  our  last  and  dying  oreath.  That 
was  his  design  upon  Job.  Let  us  labour  to  frustrate  it,  as 
he  did.  Divers  of  the  ancients  (Justin  Martyr,  Jerome, 
Cyprian,  and  Aastin)  speak  much  to  this  purpose,  how 
great  a  design  the  devil  drives  in  being  the  author  of  sick- 
ne.s.ses  and  diseases  to  men,  that  he  might  make  them  ap- 
ply themselves  to  him,  and  divert  from  God  ;  as  that  wick- 
ed prince  did,  whom  by  the  prophet  we  find  so  sharply  re- 
proved for  it,  as  if  there  were  no  God  in  Israel,  that  he 
went  to  the  god  of  Ekron  (some  demon  or  other,  as  we 
have  reason  to  think.)  The  last  mentioned  of  those  au- 
thors speaks  of  it  as  just  matter  of  excommunication, 
when  those  that  bear  the  name  of  Christians  shall,  in  such 
cases,  use  means  bearing  no  natural  proportion  or  accom- 
modateness  to  the  end,  charms,  spells,  «&c.  for  ease,  or  cure 
of  maladies;  wherein  no  relief  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, but  from  the  devil's  agency,  who  may  be  officious 
enough,  if  especially  he  have  first  hurt,  to  heal  too,  that  by 
practising  upon  their  bodies,  he  may  entangle  their  souls; 
and  (according  to  his  wont  of  running  counter  to  God,  who 
wounds  that  he  may  the  more  clfectually  heal  and  save) 
by  a  present  temporary  cure,  wound  mortally,  and  finally 
destroy. 

He  hath  not  left  the  world  (no  not  the  Christian  world) 
quite  ignorant  of  his  methods  in  these  kinds,  of  training 
men,  by  gradual  steps,  into  things,  first,  that  seem  innocent, 
and  (hen  into  such  familiarities,  (whether  their  real  dis- 
tress, or  their  curiosity,  were  the  first  handle  he  took  hold 
of  them  by,  or  the  engine  by  which  he  drew  them,)  till,  at 
length,  it  comes  to  express  covenanting.  If  the  matter  come 
not  so  far,  'tis  rare  to  come  ofl^  from  the  least  tamperings 
without  a  scratch.  He  that  is  born  of  God,  keeps  himself, 
that  the  evil  one  may  not  touch  him,  (1  John  v.  18.)  as 
knowing  he  designs  to  touch  mortally,  and  if  he  touch,  to 
kill.  If  it  proceed  so  far  as  a  solemn  league,  how  tragical 
consequences  doth  story  abound  with  !  That  of  Count 
Matiscon,  (plucked  away  by  the  devil  from  among  divers 
persons  of  quality,  whom  he  was  entertaining,  and  at  noon- 
da}'  whirled  in  the  air  three  times  about  the  city,  in  open 
view  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  in  vain  cried  for  help,)  re- 
ported by  some  historians  ;  and  that  of  an  infamous  magi- 
cian of  Saltzburg,  and  divers  others,  are  instances  both 
very  extraordinary  and  very  monitory.  But  as  to  a  future 
ruin,  which  he  finally  aims  to  involve  men  in,  with  him- 
self; he  hath  not  faster  hold  of  any  than  those  that  have 
learnt  to  ridicule  every  thing  of  this  kind,  and  who  have 
put  so  much  sadducism  into  their  creed,  (consisting  of  so 
many  negatives,  or  things  the)'  believe  not,  that  they  scarce 
leave  enough  positive  to  admit  that  name.)  as  to  think 
there  is  no  such  creature,  perhaps  as  being  conscious  there 
can  be  no  worse  than  themselves.  But  how  near  is  he  to 
them  that  think  him  out  of  the  universe  ! 

3.  Since  it  is  possible  the  devil  may  hind  even  those  that 
belong  to  God,  with  some  kind  of  bodily  affliction  or 
other;  it  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended,  how  much  worse 
bonds  they  are,  in  which  he  binds  those  that  do  not  belong 
to  him.  Oh!  that  you  would  be  serious  here!  How 
many  such  sad  cases  are  there,  amongst  even  them  as  may 
be  feared  that  are  called  Christians,  concerning  which  it 
may  be  said,  here  is  a  soul  that  Satan  hath  hound,  not 
eighteen,  but  it  may  be,  thirty,  forty,  fift\'  j'ears!  Oh! 
when  shall  this  soul  be  released,  that  Satan  hath  so  long 
boimd ! 

4.  As  from  the  devil's  malice  to  the  bodies  of  men,  we 
may  collect  his  greater  malice  to  their  souls;  so  we  may 
judge  proportionably  of  Christ's  compassions,  that  as  they 
incline  him  to  give  them  all  suitable  relief  in  their  bodily 
afllictions,  as  far  as  can  consist  with  those  measures  which 
infinite  wisdom  hath  pitched  upon  for  the  government  of 
this  present  world,  and  as  shall  fall  in  with  the  design  of 
his  office  of  a  Redeemer  and  Saviour  to  us;  so  they  much 
more  incline  him  to  relieve  embondaged  souls.  For  this 
doth  most  directly  fall  in  with  his  design,  and  is  the  proper 
business  of  his  office;  the  other  may  be  only  collateral  to 
it,  and  as  it  were  to  be  done  on  the  by.  He  came  not  in- 
to this  world  to  procure  that  men  might  not  be  sick,  or 
pained,  or  be  presently  restored  to  health,  and  ease ;  but  he 
came  and  died,  that  souls  might  live;  to  procure  for  them 
pardon,  reconciliation  with  God,  all  needful  assisting  in- 
fluences of  giace,  and  eternal  life.  Of  these  therefore  thev 
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may  be  most  assured,  if  they  duly  apply  themselves.  And 
some  encouragement  to  expect  so  much  they  may  draw, 
even  I'rom  this  instance.  This  infirm  woman,  in  order  to 
bodily  cure,  did  apply  herself  to  him,  she  came  after  him, 
as  others  did,  for  this  purpose,  and  did,  in  a  sort,  put  her- 
self in  the  way  of  his  healing  influence.  Now  if  any  of  you 
find  your  souls  are  yet  held  by  the  devil,  in  worse  bonds; 
apply  yourselves  to  the  merciful  compassionate  Jesus, 
there  is  hope  in  the  case.  Oh  !  will  you  not  say  so  much 
to  him  for  a  soul  in  bondage  !  Lord,  loose  this  poor  soul  of 
mine,  that  Satan  hath  bound  for  so  many  sad  years.  Do 
but  labour  to  know  you  are  bound,  to  feel  your  bonds. 
Whatsoever  there  is  of  prevailing  sin  in  you,  it  is  a  bond, 
by  which  the  devil  holds  your  souls.  The  wicked  are  held 
in  the  cords  of  their  own  iniquities,  Prov.  v.  2'2.  And  sins 
are  said  to  be  the  works  of  Satan,  from  which  it  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  Redeemer  to  loose  us.  The  Son  of  God  was 
for  this  purpose  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  (we  read, 
it  is  that  he  might  dissolve)  the  works  of  the  devil,  q.  d. 
that  he  might  release,  and  unbind  souls,  that  the  devil  as 
yet  holds  in  fast  bonds.  And  you  may  find  you  are  so 
bound,  when  upon  self-reflection  you  take  notice,  you  are 
ordinarily  restrained  from  what  you  should  do,  against  the 
light  and  conviction  of  your  own  minds  and  judgments; 
i.  e.  you  find,  if  you  reflect,  a  conviction  hath  taken  place 
in  your  consciences  that  you  ought  to  love  God,  but  there  is 
with  you  no  such  motion  of  soul,  no  inclination  towards 
him  ;  you  ought  in  a  stated  course,  to  pray,  and  pour  out 
your  soul  to  him,  but  you  are  boimd,  you  cannot  offer  at 
it,  you  have  no  liberty  for  it,  your  terrene  inclination,  or 
love  to  vanity,  plucks  you  back:  you  ought  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  God,  but  you  are  fettered,  you  cannot  move  a  foot ; 
you  ought  to  do  the  works  of  God,  but  you  are  manacled, 
you  cannot  stir  a  hand.  Are  you  so  bound,  and  will  you 
not  know  it  1  What!  never  feel  your  bonds;  when  once 
they  are  felt,  you  will  soon  begin  to  cry,  and  supplicate. 
And  if  once  you  shall  be  brought  seriously  and  incessant- 
ly to  supplicate,  it  may  be  hoped  the  release  will  follow. 
Was  our  Lord  so  compassionate  towards  infirm  bodies,  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh  in  this  world ;  and  do  we  think  he, 
above,  is  less  compassionate  to  souls  1  Can  it  be  thought 
heaven  hath  altered  him  to  your  disadvantage "?  Is  he  less 
kind,  benign,  and  less  apt  to  do  good,  now  he  is  enthroned 
in  glory  1  Why  should  you  not  believe  he  will  give  release 
unto  your  captived,  embondaged  souls,  if  you  implore  his 
help  and  mercy,  with  seriousness,  and  insist  upon  it,  and 
do  not  give  him  overl  Say  to  him,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of 
God,  have  mercy  on  me  ;  for  do  you  not  know  it  is  his 
office  ■?  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  opening  of  prisons  to  them  that 
are  bound,  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  What !  will  you  be  bound  all  your 
days,  and  never  lift  up  a  cry  to  the  great  Redeemer  and 
Saviour  of  souls,  to  give  you  release  '?  How  deservedly 
should  these  bonds  end  with  you  in  the  chains,  wherein 
the  devils  themselves  shall  for  ever  be  bound  with  you  1 

5.  We  may  collect,  there  is  an  awful  regard  due  to  the 
sabbath-day.  When  our  Lord  justifies  the  cure  now 
wrought  on  their  sabbath,  only  on  this  account,  that  it  was 
an  act  of  mercy  towards  a  daughter  of  Abraham;  by  the 
exception  of  such  a  case  he  strengthens  the  general  rule, 
and  intimates  so  holy  a  day  should  not,  upon  light  occasions, 
be  otherwise  employed,  than  for  the  proper  end  of  its  ap- 
pointment. Though  our  day  be  not  the  same,  the  business 
of  it,  in  great  part,  is ;  by  the  reason  given  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  which  being  placed  among  the  rest  of  those 
ten  words,  so  many  ways  remarkably  distinguished  from 
the  other  laws  given  the  Jews,  and  signifying  that  these 
were  intended  not  to  them  alone,  but  to  mankind,  and 
given  upon  a  reason  common  to  man  ;  the  words  also  not 
necessarily  signifying  more,  than  there  should  be  a  seventh 
day  kept  as  sacred  to  God,  reserving  it  to  after-significations 
of  his  pleasure  to  mark  out  and  signalize  this  or  that  day, 
as  he  should  see  fit.  And  our  Saviour  having  told  us  ex- 
pressly. The  sabbath  wa<;  made  for  man  (?'.  e.  as  men,  not 
for  Jews,  as  Jews.)  These  considerations  taken  together, 
with  many  more,  (not  fit  to  be  here  mentioned,)  do  challenge 
1  very  great  regard  to  the  day,  which  we  have  cause  to 
think  it  is  the  will  of  God  we  should  keep  as  our  sabbath. 
6  That  there  is  somewhat  of  privilege  due,  by  gracious 
»  Tlie  posy  on  their  iveddinf  rinj. 


vouchsafement  and  grant,  to  the  children  of  Abraham,  to 
Abraham's  seed,  i.  e.  to  .speak  by  analogy,  to  the  children 
of  covenanted  parents.  Abraham  is  considerable  here,  as 
being,  under  that  notion,  a  father  ;  whosoever  of  you,  there- 
fore, are  the  children  of  such,  as  were  of  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham, and  you  are  now  come  to  that  adult  state,  wherein 
you  are  capable  of  transacting  with  God  for  yourselves,  and 
wherein  the  transilus  is  made  from  minority  to  maturity; 
if  now  you  own  the  God  of  your  fathers,  if  you  will  now 
say,  My  fathers'  God  shall  be  my  God  ;  he  keeps  mercy 
for  thousands  of  them  that  love  him,  and  keep  his  command- 
ments, i.  e.  if  there  were  a  thousand  generations  of  such, 
(generations  being  spoken  of  so  immediately  before,  viz. 
that  he  would  visit  iniquity  upon  them  that  hate  him,  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  ;  but  show  mercy  to  them 
that  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments,  unto  a  thou- 
sand generations,  i.  e.  to  never  so  many,)  if  you  will  not, 
when  now  grown  up,  disavow  your  fathers'  God,  if  you 
will  avow  and  own  him,  and  devote  yourselves  to  him  ;  ht 
will  be  your  God,  as  well  as  theirs.  Here  is  now  the  pri- 
vilege due  to  Abraham's  children,  or  to  the  children  of 
covenanted  parents.  God  has  an  early  preventive  interest 
in  them,  upon  which  they  may  lay  their  claim  to  him,  as 
their  God ;  if  they  will  but  now  give  up  themselves  to  him, 
and  stand  to  his  covenant.  But  if  you  will  not  do  so,  but 
slight  and  reject  the  God  of  your  fathers,  then  your  birth- 
privilege  can  signify  nothing  to  you ;  then  think  not  to  say 
with  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father,  in  that 
third  of  Matthew's  Gospel ;  for  God  will  never  want  chil- 
dren, he  is  able  of  stones  to  raise  up  children  to  Abraham, 
q.  d.  rather  stones  than  you.  And  then,  indeed,  upon  a 
true  account,  Abraham  is  none  of  your  father,  as  our  Lord 
Jesus  tells  the  Jews,  If  you  were  Abraham's  children,  yoa 
would  do  the  works  of  Abraham.  You  do  so  and  so,  thus 
did  not  Abraham,  John  viii.  39,  40.  Pray  consider  what 
Abraham  was,  and  how  he  lived  on  earth,  like  an  inhabi- 
tant of  heaven,  as  an  heir  of  the  heavenly  country:  his  bu- 
siness was  to  seek  the  better  country,  that  is,  the  heaven- 
ly ;  wherefore  God  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  his  God; 
as  in  that  eleventh  to  the  Heb.  ver.  16.  But  if  you  will 
go  from  day  to  day  grovelling  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  this 
did  not  Abraham.  If  you  will  spend  your  lives  in  the  pur- 
suit of  vanity  and  trifles,  this  did  not  Abraham.  There  is 
a  great  privilege  belonging  by  Gospel  grant  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  covenanted  parents,  if  they  do  not  forfeit  it,  by  ne- 
glecting and  practically  disavowing  their  fathers'  God. 

7.  But  I  further  infer  hence,  that  since  this  compassion 
has  a  real,  though  not  a  principal,  hand  in  the  release  that 
is  given  to  them  that  belong  to  God,  in  whatsoever  way 
they  are  released,  from  all  their  infirmities,  and  ails,  and 
afflictions  in  this  world  ;  it  very  much  becomes,  and  much 
concerns,  all  the  children  of  Abraham  patiently  to  wait 
for  it,  in  God's  own  way.  Patiently,  I  say,  in  God's  own 
way  wait  for  it.  The  children  of  Abraham  shall  be  loosened 
sooner  or  later,  and  in  one  way  or  other,  though  very  long, 
though  so  many  years  bound  by  such  and  such  afflicting 
distempers.  You  have  a  great  instance  of  this  kind  in 
that  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  God  hath  called  away 
from  us.  In  all  that  long  exercise,  the  main  thingshe  was 
ever  wont  to  insist  upon,  was,  that  in  all  this  affliction  she 
might  gain  patience, submission,  and  instruction.  And  in 
her  later  time,  when  .she  drew  nearer  to  eternity,  was  more 
in  view  of  it,  that  was  the  great  subject  wherewith  she  en- 
tertained herself,  and  was  conversant  much  with  somewhat 
more  lately  written  upon  that  subject,  as  by  Mr.  Shower, 
(now  known  to  most  of  you,)  and  by  another  author.  And 
her  last  entertainment,  as  I  have  been  told,  (as  to  helps 
from  creatures  in  any  such  kind,)  was  the  repetition  of 
what  some  of  you  have  heard  concerning  the  Immanuel, 
wherewith  she  formerly  pleased  herself,  as  being,  it  is 
likely,  much  habituated  in  the  temper  of  her  spirit  to  the 
thoughts  of  him  :  that  having,  by  agreement  with  her  pi- 
ous consort,  been  their  motto,  b  at  their  first  coming  toge- 
ther, Immanuel,  God  with  us. 

8.  I  shall  only  add  one  instruction  more,  to  shut  up  all, 
that  since  our  Lord  Jesus  hath  such  an  agency,  and  even 
with  compassion,  in  the  release  of  those  that  do  belong  t( 
him,  from  their  afflicting  infirmities;  we  should  all  of  u.s 
labour  with  a  due  and  right  frame,  and  disposition  of  spirit 
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to  behold  any  such  releasemem.  It  is  a  great  matter  to 
be  able  to  behold  instances  of  that  kind,  with  a  rii,'ht  frame 
of  mind  and  spirit.  If  one  be  released  by  recovery  into 
ease,  health,  and  strength  in  this  world ;  'tis  easily  and 
readily  made  matter  of  joy.  Is  one  recovered  out  of  a 
long  and  languishing  sickness  ■?  Friends  and  relations  be- 
hold it  with  great  complacency  and  gladness  of  heart. 
But  if  a  godly  friend  be  released  by  dying,  truly  we  can 
hardly  make  ourselves  believe  that  this  is  a  release,  or  so 
valuable  a  release  ;  so  much  are  we  under  the  government 
of  sense,  so  little  doth  that  faith  signify  with  us,  or  do  its 
part,  that  is  the  substance  of  what  we  hope  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  what  we  see  not.  No!  This  is  to  go  with  us 
for  no  release.  We  look  only  upon  the  sensible,  i.  c.  upon 
the  gloomy,  part  of  such  a  dispensation,  when  such  a  one 
is  gone,  released,  set  at  liberty,  (as  a  bird  out  of  the  cage, 
or  the  snare,)  we  can  hardly  tell  how  to  consider  it  as  a 
release,  we  will  not  be  induced  to  apprehend  it  so.  There 
are  no  dispositions,  no  deportments  commonly  thai  suit 
such  an  apprehension.  And  oh !  how  unbecoming  and 
incongruous  a  thing,  when  Christ  is,  in  that  way,  about 
releasing  such  a  one,  to  have  a  holy  soul  just  upon  the 
confines  of  a  glorious  ble.ssed  eternity,  compassed  about 
with  sighs,  ."sobs,  tears,  and  lamentations.  How  great  an 
incongruity  !  I  have  many  times  thought  with  myself,  the 
love  and  kindness  of  friends  and  relations  is  very  pleasant 
in  life,  but  grievous  at  death.  It  is,  indeed,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  very  desirable  thing  (if  God  shall  vouchsafe  it) 
to  die  with  one's  friends  about  one.  It  may  be,  one  may 
need  some  little  bodily  relief  in  those  last  hours;  besides 
that,  some  proper  thoughts  may  be  suggested  by  them,  to 
mingle  with  one's  own.  And,  if  God  afford  the  use  of 
reason,  and  speech,  and  the  supply  of  his  own  Spirit,  one 
may  possibly,  in  this  last  juncture,  be  a  means  of  some 
good  to  them.  One  may  possibly  say  that  that  may  abide 
with  tliem,  and  be  of  future  advantage  to  them.  But  in 
other  respects,  if  the  related  friendly  by-standers  cannot 
duly  temper  themselves,  if  they  are  apler  to  receive  or  do 
more  hurt  than  good,  if  Christians  do  not  labour  to  show 
a  truly  Christian  spirit,  in  such  a  case;  their  presence  has 
very  little  eligible  in  it.  And,  indeed,  the  deportment  even 
of  those  that  profess  Christianity,  about  their  deceasing 
godly  friends,  is  such  for  the  most  part,  as  if  the  founda- 
tions of  all  religion  were  shaken  with  them,  and  as  if  they 
had  a  design  to  shake  them  too,  if  possible,  in  such  with 
whom  they  are  now  to  part ;  as  if  it  were  to  be  called  in 
question,  whether  what  God  hath  said  concerning  another 
world,  and  the  blessed  slate  of  the  innumerable  and  holy 
assembly  above,  be  true  or  no,  or  were  not  doubted  to  be 
false,  and  a  solemn  fiction,  invented  to  delude  mortals  here 
on  earth. 

It  is  little  considered  how  opposite  such  a  temper  of 
spirit,  as  commonly  appears  in  us,  is  to  the  very  design  of 
all  Christianity.  For  doth  not  the  whole  of  Christianity 
terminate  upon  eternity,  and  upon  another  state  and  world  ? 
Now  do  but  consider  the  inconsistencies  that  are  to  be 
found  in  this  case,  between  the  carriage  and  temper  of 
many  that  profess  Christianity,  and  their  very  profession 
itself.  They  acknowledge,  they  own  that  the  design  of 
Christ's  appearing  here  in  this  world,  and  of  his  dying 
upon  the  cross,  was  to  bring  us  to  God,  to  bring  the  many 
sons  to  glory.  They  grant  that  this  is  not  to  be  done  all 
at  once,  not  all  in  a  day  ;  but  it  is  to  be  done  by  degrees. 
Here  he  takes  up  one,  and  there  another;  leaving  others 
still  to  transmit  religion,  and  continue  it  on  to  the  end  of 
time.     So  far  tliey  agree  with  our  common  Lord,  and  seem 


to  approve  the  divine  determinations,  in  all  these  step.-,  of 
his  procedure.  But  j'et  for  all  this,  if  they  might  have  their 
own  will,  Christ  .-hould  not  have  one  to  ascend  to  him,  of 
those  for  whom  he  died,  and  himself  ascended  to  open 
heaven  for  them,  and  to  prepare  a  place  for  their  reception, 
as  their  fore-runner,  there.  I  say,  not  one  to  ascend  after 
him  I  for  they  take  up  with  a  general  approving  of  this  de- 
sign of  his.  Very  well  !  say  they,  it  is  fitly  ordered,  his 
method  is  wise,  and  just,  and  kind,  and  let  him  lake 
them  that  belong  to  him,  when  he  thinks  fit,  only  let  him 
excuse  my  family;  let  him  take  whom  he  will,  only  let 
him  touch  no  relation  of  mine,  not  my  husband,  wife,  child, 
brother,  sister;  take  whom  he  will,  but  let  all  mine  alone. 
I  agree  to  all  he  shall  do  well  enough,  only  let  him  allow 
me  my  exception.  But  if  every  one  be  of  this  temper  and 
resolution,  for  themselves  and  theirs,  according  to  this  ten- 
dency and  course  of  things,  he  shall  have  none  at  all  to 
ascend  ;  none  to  bring  with  him,  when  he  returns.  Those 
that  are  dead  in  Jesus,  he  is  to  bring  with  him.  No,  he 
should  be  solitary  and  unattended  for  all  them.  They, 
and  all  their  relations,  would  be  immortal  upon  earth. 
How  ill  doth  this  agree  and  accord  with  the  Chris'iaa 
scheme  and  model  of  things  1 

But  you  will  say.  What  I  would  I  persuade  you  to  be 
indifferent,  and  not  to  love  and  care  for  your  relatives,  or 
be  unwilling  to  part  with  them  1  No.  All  that  I  persuade 
to  is,  that  there  be  a  mixture  in  your  temper,  and  such  a 
mixture,  as  that  the  prevailing  ingredient  therein  may  agree 
with  the  stronger  and  weightier  reason.  'Tis  not  that  I 
would  have  love  extinguished  among  relatives,  but  I  would 
have  it  moderated  and  subdued,  to  that  degree  as  to  admit 
of  being  governed  by  superior,  greater,  and  nobler  con- 
siderations. Do  you  think  Christ  did  expect  or  design 
that  his  disciples  should  not  love  himl  And  yet  he  tells 
them,  John  xiv.  29.  If  you  love  me,  you  would  rejoice 
that  I  say  I  go  to  my  Father.  And  who  in  all  this  world 
could  ever  have  such  a  loss,  as  they  of  him,  dwelling  in 
flesh  among  them  1  Yet,  says  he,  if  you  loved  me,  you 
would  rejoice  that  I  say  I  go  to  my  Father.  And  when 
the  apostle,  visibly  tending  towards  death,  by  the  predic- 
tion given  concerning  him,  (Acts  xxi.  13.)  said  to  the  dis- 
ciples round  about  him.  What  mean  you  to  weep,  and  to 
break  my  heart  1  I  am  ready,  not  only  to  be  bound,  but  to 
die  for  the  name  of  Jesus;  if  there  had  not  been  a  faulty 
excess  in  the  affection  they  expressed,  certainly  he  would 
not  have  rebuked  it,  he  would  not  have  blamed  what  he 
thought  not  blame-worthy. 

In  short,  it  were  desirable  (if  God  see  good)  to  die 
amidst  the  pleasant  friends  and  relatives,  who  were  not  ill- 
pleased  that  we  lived  ;  that  living,  and  dying,  breath  might 
mingle,  and  ascend  together  in  prayers  and  praises  to  the 
blessed  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  God  of  our  lives; 
if  then  we  could  part  with  consent,  a  rational  and  a  joy- 
ful consent. 

Otherwise,  to  die  with  ceremony,  to  die  amongst  the 
fashionable  bemoanings  and  lamentations,  as  if  we  de- 
spaired of  futurity  !  One  would  say,  (with  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  Divine  pleasure.)  Lord  !  let  me  rather  die 
alone!  in  perfect  solitude!  in  some  unfrequented  wood, 
or  on  the  top  of  some  far  remote  mountain  !  where  none 
might  interrupt  the  solemn  transactions  between  thy  glo- 
rious blessed  self,  and  my  joyfully  departing,  self-resign- 
ing soul ! 

But  in  all  this  we  must  refer  ourselves  to  God's  holy 
pleasure,  who  will  dispose  of  us,  living  and  dying,  in  the 
best,  the  wisest,  and  the  kindest  way. 


A    DISCOURSE 


RELATING  TO  THE  MUCH  LAMENTED  DEATH  AND  SOLEMN  FUNERAL 


OF  dUEEN   MARY. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  RACHEL,  LADY  RUSSEL. 

Madam, 
I  CAN  be  at  no  loss  for  inducements  to  prefix  your  Ladyship's  name  to  this  discourse.     I  know  the  subject  is  grateful  to 
you,  and  if  I  only  give  you  the  occasion  hereby  of  revolving  in  your  mind  this  sublime  context,  you  will  entertain 
yourself  from  it,  with  more  enlarged  and  exalted  thoughts,  than  this  discourse,  especially  confined  within  so  narrow 
limits,  can  suggest. 

And  your  Ladyship  knows  so  much  of  the  incomparable  queen,  that  you  can  the  more  easily  believe  the  rest.  I 
reckon  you,  Madam,  a  great  frequenter  of  that  assembly  above,  to  which  she  is  now  adjoined.  You  have,  besides  the 
greater  attractives  that  are  common  to  all  serious  Christians,  a  very  peculiar  one,  to  draw  your  mind  often  thither.  A 
joint-root  with  you  is  there  by  transplantation,  and  a  noble  branch,  from  you  both,  and  in  whom  two  illu.strious  families 
meet,  is,  under  your  care,  shooting  upwards  also.  All  indeed  that  have  true  honour  for  him,  will  earnestly  covet  he 
may  be  long  serviceable  to  the  most  valuable  purposes,  in  this  world  ;  and  that,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  his 
approaching  nuptials,  (with  one  from  whom  may  be  expected  all  that  so  sweet  and  tender  a  bud,  now  beginning  to 
open,  can  promise,)  he  may,  in  due  time,  spread  forth  many  branches,  that  may  flourish  here  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will  be  found  to  have  a  greater  mind,  than  can  be  confined  to  so  low  and  little  a  thing  as  this  earth  is. 

The  thought  may  much  the  better  be  digested,  that  terrestrial  nuptials  will  some  time  end  in  funerals;  if  once,  by 
God's  prescribed  methods,  it  can  be  made  certain  to  us  also,  that  those  funerals  shall  end  in  celestial  triumphs. 

Your  Ladyship's  eyes  (which  better  serve  for  heaven  than  earth)  being  observedly  much  directed  upward,  will  give 
aim  and  direction  to  theirs,  who  depend  upon  you,  to  look  the  same  way ;  and  withal  draw  down  from  thence  con- 
tinual blessings  upon  yourself,  and  them.     Which  is  the  serious  desire,  and  hope  of, 

Madam, 

Your  Ladyship's  most  obedient, 

and  obliged  humble  servant, 

J.  H. 


HEBREWS  XII.  23. 


— AND  TO  THE  SPIRITS  OF  JUST  MEN  MADE  PERFECT. 


Let  me  mvite  back  your  eye  totne  foregoing  words,  that 
are  in  nearer  connexion  with  these.  Ver.  22.  But  ye  are 
come  unto  mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels,  (ver.  23.)  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
church  of  the  first-born,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and 
to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect. 

We  have  had  this  last  week  a  public  solemnity,  that  was 
becomingly  great  and  magnificent,  upon  a  sad  and  mourn- 
ful occasion,  the  last  act  of  a  doleful  scene  that  hath  lasted 
many  weeks.  You  know  I  have  taken  notice  to  you  (my 
usual  hearers)  of  the  first,  and  saddest,  the  leading  part  in 
this  tragedy,  once  and  again  ;  nor  would  I  have  this  last 
to  pass  us,  without  some  instructive  observation  and  re- 
mark. It  will  the  more  instruct  us,  the  less  it  detains  us; 
or  if  only  taking  a  due  (not,  I  mean,  a  slight  and  too 
hasty,  but  yet  a  transient)  notice  of  it,  we  be  prompted 
by  it  to  look  forward,  from  what  was  in  its  own  kind  most 
deservedly  great,  to  what  is  incomparably  greater,  in  a 
more  excellent  kind. 

In  such  a  funeral  solemnity,  for  so  great  and  excellent  a 
personage,  there  is  what  may  most  fitly  entertain  awhile ; 
there  is  not  that  which  ought  finally  t(   terminate  a  wise 


and  a  judicious  eye.  Honours  done  to  the  memory  of 
great  persons  deceased  have,  by  the  wisdom  of  all  nations, 
been  counted  decencies,  and  even  debts  ;  when  especially 
the  deceased  have  been  sometime,  and  might  have  been 
much  longer,  public  blessings :  then  indeed  it  is  that  such 
riles  are  most  fitly  (as  they  are  usually)  caUed  justa.  But 
we  are  too  prone  to  be  taken  only  with  the  mere  pomp  of 
such  spectacles,  and,  which  is  the  infirmity  of  our  too  de- 
generate spirits,  to  be  wholly  possessed  with  fanciful  ideas  ; 
Acts  XXV.  23.  as  those  were  intimated  to  be,  which  were 
from  a  spectacle  of  the  same  common  kind,  though  on  a 
very  diverse  occasion,  by  that  elegant  expression,  /jcra 
TToXXrK  <pavTa(jiai,  such  as  do  but  amuse  our  imagination 
awhile,  but  must  of  course  vanish,  and  cannot  stay  long 
with  us.  But  we  need  that  somewhat  greater,  and  too 
latent  to  strike  our  eye,  should  another  way  enter,  and 
teach  our  mind  ;  making  such  impressions  there,  as  may 
claim  an  abode,  and  that  ought  to  remain,  and  dwell  with 
us.  You  read  of  a  very  solemn  funeral.  Gen.  1.  The 
whole  country  into  which  the  march  was  made,  was  amused 
at  the  state  and  greatness  of  that  mournful  cavalcade, 
wherein  'tis  said,  ver.  9.  there  were  chariots,  and  horsemen, 
even  a  very  great  company.  That  which  you  have  many 
of  you  so  lately  seen,  and  no  doubt  all  of  you  heard  of, 
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was  a  most  august  funeral  solemnity;  such  as  whereof 
less  concerned  foreign  spectators  might  say,  as  the  Canaan- 
ites  by  mistake  did  of  that,  ver.  11.  This  is  a  grievous 
mourning  to  the  Egyptians. 

They  were  indeed  anciently  the  most  celebrated  mourn- 
ers, for  such  as  died  from  amongst  them,  in  all  the  world, 
in  respect  of  their  funeral  rites,  and  of  their  monuments  for 
the  dead,"  of  which  they  are  said  to  have  taken  more  care 
than  of  the  habitations  of  the  living;  accounting  these  they 
were  to  inhabit  only  a  short  time,  but  tho.se  they  reckoned 
their  aiSim  iiKm,  their  etertial  habitations.  An  imagination, 
which  how  wild  soever  it  were,  of  the  habitations  of  souls, 
(which  only  could  be  supposed  capable  of  being  pleased 
with  them,)  yet  implied  their  belief  of  their  immortality, 
whereof  .some  have,  groundlessly,  thought  them  the  first 
asserlors.b  But  the  Canaanites  were,  as  was  intimated, 
mistaken  in  apprehending  that  to  be  chiefly  an  Egyptian 
mourning.  The  true  Israelites  (those  that  were  such  in- 
deed) were  the  true,  concerned  mourners.  The  father  of 
Israel  was  dead,  as  now  with  us,  the  mother.  A  political, 
though  not  a  natural,  nor  merely  an  economical  one:  a 
mother,  not  in  the  narrower  and  more  minute,  but  in  the 
larger  and  most  noble  sense  ;  not  of  a  single  family  only, 
but  of  nations.  The  Egyptians  assisted  to  make  up  the 
show  in  that  mourning,  but  were  probably  the  prepared 
(as  their  posterity  were  the  active)  instruments  of  the 
slavery  and  misery  of  that  people;  with  whom  they  were 
now  seeming  sharers  in  lamentation. 

Ours  was  a  mourning  not  less  grievous  than  theirs,  nor 
more  grievous  than  just  to  the  English  nation,  i.  e.  to 
whom  the  soil  and  the  genius  are  together  native,  that  are 
not  of  an  Egyptian  spirit.  Unto  which,  as  things  happen, 
(to  its  power,  or  to  its  impotency,)  there  is  a  radical  innate 
disposition,  either  to  make  slaves,  or  to  be  such.  There 
is  a  sort  of  people  (as  was  once  said)  born  to  slavery,  to 
whom  it  is  a  birthright.  They  have  it  in  their  natures,  and 
no  other  state,  as  he  most  aptly  spake,  is  agreeable  or  be- 
coming to  them;  <^Quos  non  decet  esse  nisi  servos.  They 
know  not  what  to  do  with  liberty,  any  more  than  that  silly 
creature  that  used  to  haunt  the  dunghill,  with  the  pearl. 
Therefore  they  can  but  suitably  value  the  restorers  and 
asserlors  of  it.  No  irons  can  be  heavier,  or  less  tolerable 
to  them,  than  a  generous  and  a  Christian  state  of  freedom. 
Therefore  if  none  else  will  do  them  the  kind  oflice  to  put 
them  into  gentler  shackles,  they  grow  so  unnaturally  cruel, 
as  to  shackle  themselves,  in  the  ignoblest  sort  of  bondage. 
Prov.  V.  22.  They  are  held  in  the  cords  of  their  own  sins, 
and  make  the  chain,  whereby  they  are  to  be  dragged. ^ 
Brutish  appetites  and  inclinations  are  to  them  severer  task- 
masters, than  it  can  ever  be  in  their  power  to  become  to 
others.  They  can  themselves,  at  the  utmost,  but  domineer 
over  other  men's  externals  ;  but  these  have  subdued  their 
wills,  and  tyrannize  in  their  very  minds. 

Thus  'tis  with  them  in  relation  to  their  governing,  and 
their  being  governed  ;  and  their  policy  and  religion  come 
both  out  of  the  same  mint.  To  them  this  season  of  sorrow 
is  a  time  of  festivity  and  laughter,  who,  when  they  have 
suffered  a  more  monstrous  transformation  themselves,  can 
ea.sily  turn  the  house  of  mourning  into  that  of  mirth,  Eccl. 
vii.  4.  The  wise  man  tells  us  what  sort  of  people  they  are, 
■whose  heart  is  in  this  latter  house ;  and  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  such  mirth  and  laughter,  chap.  ii.  2.  And  in- 
deed without  a  serious  repentance  (by  which  men  do  re- 
sipiscere,  or  become  wise)  theirs  is  like  to  prove  the  Sardo- 
nic laughter,  a  certain  prelude  to  death  and  ruin. 

But  'tis  to  be  hoped,  this  sort  of  men  do  dwindle  into  a 
not  much  regardable  paucity.  The  current  of  the  nation 
runs  against  them,  which  must  turn  and  constrain  them  to 
fall  in  with  it.  For,  we  had  upon  the  late  sad  occasion  a 
paTiegyris.  We  find  that  word  in  the  introductive  part  of 
the  text,  and  though  it  is  more  commonly  applied  to  a 
multitude,  gathered  on  other  occasions,  it  disagrees  not  to 
that  orderly  great  concourse  on  that  mournful  occasion,  a 
general  assembly,  that  is,  a  national  one,  met  then  on  pur- 
pose to  mourn  ;  a  nation  assembled,  and  mourning  in  their 
representative.  It  was  decent  it  should  be  so,  a  loss  so 
national,  so  general  a  sorrow  were  with  no  congruity  other- 
wise to  be  represented  and  expressed.  Our  inourning  was 
therefore  by  all  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  the  head  only 
a  Diod.  Sic.  i.  1.  b  Herod.  Euterp. 
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mourning,  with  greater  and  more  decent  majesty  in  retire- 
ment, or  being  (as  is  usual  in  solemn  mournings)  hid  and 
covered  on  that  day.  So  was  the  whole  legislature  con- 
cerned in  that  sorrow,  as  if  it  were  ordained  by  statute,  or 
asif  our  mourning  were  as  that  for  an  excellent  prince  also 
(2 Chron.  XXXV.  25.)  by  an  ordinance  in  our  Israel;  and 
as  if  our  tears  and  lamentations  were,  as  before  they  were 
by  merit,  to  be  also  made  due  by  law  !  Death  marched 
in  state  and  triumph  that  day,  the  king  of  terrors  took  the 
throne,  and  filled  that  part  which  it  had  made  vacant,  ha- 
ving plucked  away  from  thence  not  only  so  bright  an  orna- 
ment, but  so  glorious  an  instrument,  in  our  government ; 
and  all  the  orders  of  the  realm,  as  captives,  attended  the 
chariot  of  the  conqueror.  England  had  lost  its  delight,  its 
pleasant  comeliness,  and  even  half  its  soul.  Nothing  could 
correspond  to  such  a  case,  but  a  national  groan,  as  of  a 
half-expiring  kingdom,  ready  almost  to  breathe  its  last,  and 
give  up  the  ghost. 

It  must  be  confessed,  our  just  tribute  to  the  memorj'  of 
our  admirable  cjueen  can  never  be  said  to  be  fully  paid  ; 
nor  can  this  discourse  leave  out  occasional  reflections  that 
may  be  of  this  import.  But  my  present  design  is  to  en- 
deavour our  minds  may  be  drawn  upwards,  and  to  make 
that  improvement  of  this  most  instructive  providence,  unto 
which  this  chosen  text  will  direct.  Not  to  entertain  you 
with  her  character,  and  praises  (for  it  is  the  same  thing  to 
characterize,  and  to  praise  her:)  that  part  is  performed  in 
divers  excellent  discourses,  v.'hich  I  have  read,  as  I  believe 
many  of  you  have,  and  I  hope  with  fruit  as  well  as  appro- 
bation ;  and  (as  there  is  cause)  with  great  admiration  of 
the  Divine  goodness,  that  so  illustriously  shone  forth  in 
her,  and  that  vouchsafed,  so  long,  to  intrust  the  people  of 
England  with  so  rare  a  jewel,  whose  lustre  was  yet  ex- 
ceeded by  its  real  virtues.  Bj'  which  also  we  may  make 
our  estimate  of  the  displeasure  wherewith  it  is  so  soon 
withdrawn,  and  caught  away  from  us,  so  as  to  entertain 
the  age  (as  our  divine  Herbert)  with — a  mirth  but  opened, 
and  shut  up  again — a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  (for  .so 
she  also  was  in  a  true  sense,  and  in  her  proper  sphere,)  in 
the  light  whereof  we  rejoiced  but  a  season. 

But  every  such  providence  hath  its  dark  side  and  its 
bright.  View  it  downward  as  it  looks  upon  us  who  re- 
main beneath,  and  we  behold  blackness,  and  darkness,  and 
a  horrible  tempest.  Such  a  state  of  things  we  may  fear 
our  queen  hath  left  unto  us  who  stay  below,  while  we  do 
so.  But  look  we  upon  it  upwards,  whither  she  is  ascended, 
and  whither  we  are  professedly  tending,  and  are  in  some 
sort  come,  if  we  be  followers  of  them  who  through  faun 
and  patience  have  inherited  the  promises;  and  we  find  'tis 
to  mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
born, which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge 
of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  And 
hither  (that  we  may  fetch  instruction  out  of  terror,  out  of 
the  eater  meat,  and  life  cut  of  death)  let  us  bend  and  apply 
ourselves. 

We  have  had  a  mournful  .sad  solemnity  and  assembly, 
though  decently  pompous  and  ffreat;  England's  glory  clad 
in  sables,  and  glittering  in  a  cloud.  But  now  let  us  lift  up 
our  eye,  and  endeavour  it  may  penetrate  through  this  dark- 
ness, and  behold  the  glorious  spectacle  which  this  context 
presents  us  with.  Funeral  solemnities,  even  for  pious  and 
holy  persons,  and  that  were  of  greatest  use  in  the  world, 
are  dull  and  gloomy  spectacles,  if  they  are  only  considered 
in  their  retrospection,  without  prospect;  or  if  they  only 
solemnize  their  exit  out  of  this  world  of  ours,  but  be 
understood  to  have  no  reference  to  their  ascent  and  entrance 
into  the  regions  of  immortality  and  bliss  above.  And, 
without  this,  we  see  ourselves  outdone  by  the  Eg^-ptians 
themselves,  wih  whom  their  funeral  apparatus  had  refer- 
ence to  a  subsequent  immort-Tlity. 

These  words  are  allusive,  and  promiscuously  refer,  partly 
to  things  known  and  famous  among  the  Greeks,  but  are 
moreprincipallyaccommodatedtotheseChristianlsraelites, 
or  Hebrews,  to  whom  thev  are  writ  (and  in  a  scheme  of 
speech,  familiar  and  well  known  to  them)  have  respect  to 
their  passage  out  of  Eg.\Tt  (as  the  3d  and  4th  chapters  of 
this  epistle  also  have)  towards  the  land  of  their  promised 
e.  Plin.  Paiieg.  d  Sen.  Trag. 
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inheritance,  whereof  the  remains  of  their  venerable  ances- 
tor and  head,  holy  Jacob,  or  Israel,  had  by  divine  instinct 
and  direction,  in  that  mentioned  solemn  funeral  procession, 
been  conveyed  before,  to  take  a  sort  of  typical  and  pro- 
phetical prepossession  of  it  for  them.  They  are  in  the 
whole  a  figure,  an  allegory,  which  is  expounded.  Gal.  iii. 
In  their  way  to  their  terrestrial  Canaan,  this  people  come 
to  mount  Sinai.  The  emblem  of  their  Jewish  church 
slate,  under  rigorous  severities,  which  they  were  to  pass 
from;  and  so  shall  we.  The  text  expresses  what  they  were 
come  and  were  tending  to,  the  representation  wher.eof  hath 
a  double  reference,  intermediate  to  the  state  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  Christian  church,  and  final  to  the  heavenly 
state;  the  former  being  both  a  resemblance  and  some  de- 
gree of  the  latter. 

Ye  are  come  (saith  he)  to  mount  Sion,  the  seat  of  the 
sacred  temple,  the  shechinah,  the  habitation  of  the  Divine 
presence,  not  ambulatory,  as  the  tabernacle  was,  while  they 
were  journeying  through  the  wilderness,  but  the  fixed 
residence  of  the  eternal  King,  where  the  order  of  worship 
was  to  be  continued,  to  the  fulness  of  time;  as  afterwards 
in  the  Christian  church  it  was  to  be  permanent  and  un- 
changed to  the  end  of  time ;  and  in  the  heavenly  state 
unalterable  and  eternal.  And  here,  in  opposition  to  the 
case  at  mount  Sinai,  where  the  people  were  to  stay  beneath 
the  mount,''  (whereas  they  were  to  go  up  to  the  house  of 
God,  on  mount  Sion,)  they  are  now  to  ascend,  and  be  higher 
than  heaven,  as  their  glorious  Head  and  Lord  is  said  to 
be,  Heb.  vii.  26.  to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  to  signify  the  vicinity  wherein  God  will  have 
his  people  be  to  him,  as  Jerusalem  was  to  Sion,  their 
houses  and  dwellings  being  near  to  his  own,  the  city  to 
the  teinple.f  And  this  passage  may  also  look  back  upon 
their  former  state;  whereas  they  had  heretofore  nothing 
but  wilderness,  they  had  now  a  city.  To  which  that  also 
agrees,  Heb.  x.  16.  Their  earlier  progenitors  were  wander- 
ers and  strangers  even  in  Canaan  itself,  but  now  God  had 
prepared  for  them  a  city  in  the  heavenly  Canaan,  as  before 
he  did  in  the  earthly.  Bin  lest  their  minds  should  stay  in 
the  external  sign,  he  lets  them  know  he  means  the  heavenly 
Jera.salem,  i.  e.  the  Christian  church,  which  was  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  begun ;  and  heaven  itself,  as  being  that 
kingdom,  in  its  final  and  consummate  state.  To  an  in- 
numerable company  of  angels,  fivptaai,  which,  though  in 
the  singular  it  signifies  a  definite  number,  beuig  here  put 
plurally,  may  well  be  understood  to  signify  indefinitely  a 
numberless  multitude :  or  whereas  some  selected  squa- 
drons might  only  attend  the  solemnity  of  giving  the  law 
at  mount  Sinai,  here  is  the  whole  heavenly  host,  whose 
stated  office  it  is  to  guard  the  church  below,  and  worship 
the  Majesty  of  heaven  above.  To  the  general  assembly,  the 
mii/^vupis  the  glorious  cmisessus  of  all  orders  of  blessed 
spirits ;  which  as  it  may  be  supposed  constant,  at  all  times, 
so  is  as  supposable  to  be  more  frequented  and  solemn  at 
some,  and  whither  any  may  resort,  as  quick  as  the  glance 
of  an  eye  or  a  thought;  and  perhaps  do  at  appointed 
seasons,  so  as  to  make  more  solemn  appearances  before  the 
throne  of  God,  as  the  laws  and  usages  of  that  blessed 
world  shall  require.  And  we  may  well  understand  here  an 
allusion  to  the  appointed  times,  at  which  there  was  a  resort 
from  all  parts  of  Judea  to  Jerusalem ;  and  as  in  the 
Christian  church  are,  at  set  seasons,  more  numerous  and 
solemn  assemblies.  Here  may  also  be  an  allusion  to  the 
Panofhen-aica,  the  more  general  conventions  of  all  the 
people  of  Athens,  upon  some  solemn  occasions,  which  were 
wont  to  be  called  naufiyvpts.  These  can  be  referred  to  but 
as  faint  resemblances  and  shadows  (whether  they  were  the 
Jewish  or  the  Grecian  assemblies)  of  this  universal  con- 
vention, that  fills  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven  ;  in  compa- 
rison whereof  not  only  this  little  earth  of  ours,  but  the 
whole  rortice  to  which  it  belongs,  can  be  considered  but 
as  a  very  minute  spot  or  point.  The  inhabitants  that 
people  those  immense,  pure,  and  bright  regions,  in  their 

fraud,  stated,  solemn  assembly,  make  the  term  to  which 
oly  souls,  ascending  from  among  us,  are  continually 
coming.  And  here  with  what  ineffable  pleasure  must  these 
pure  celestial  intelligences,  all  filled  with  light,  wisdom, 
life,  benignity,  love,  and  joy,  converse  with  one  another; 
behold,  reverence,  love,  worship,  and  enjoy  their  sovereign 
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Lord,  displaying  his  glory  perpetually  before  them,  and 
making  his  rich  immense  goodness  diffuse  itself,  and  flow 
in  rivers  of  pleasure  most  copiously  among  them  ! 

The  church  of  the  first-born  written  in  heaven.  These 
all  constitute  but  one  church,  of  whatsoever  orders  those 
blessed  spirits  are.  And  they  are  all  said  to  be  first-born, 
the  church  here  meant  consisting  only  of  such,  in  whom 
the  divine  life,  or  the  holy  living  image  of  God,  hath  place ; 
they  having  all  the  privileges  which  did  belong  to  the  first- 
born, the  inheritance,  the  principality,  and  the  priesthood: 
for  all  God's  sons  are  also  heirs,  Rom.  viii.  17.  And  they 
are  all  made  kings  and  priests,  (Rev.  i.  6.)  having  all 
their  crowns,  which  they  often  cast  down  before  the  su- 
preme King;  and  their  employment  being  perpetual  obla- 
tion of  praise,  adoration,  and  all  possible  acknowledgments 
to  him.  They  are  all  of  excellent  dignity,  and  every  one 
enrolled  so  that  none  have  a  place  there,  by  oversight, 
casualty,  or  intrusion.  We  must  here  understand  an  al- 
lusion to  what  citizens  need  not  be  told,  the  known  custom 
of  registering  such  as  were  civitate  donati,  or  made  free. 

And  to  God  the  Judge  of  all.  This  may  have  reference 
to  that  office  of  the  judge  in  the  Olympic  concertations,  to 
whom  it  belonged  to  determine  who  were  victors,  and  to 
whom  the  garlands  or  crowns  were  justly  due.  Here  the 
privilege  is,  that  they  whose  cause  is  to  be  tried,  are  sure 
of  righteous  judgment,  and  that  they  may  approach  the 
enthroned  Majesty  of  heaven  itself  None  of  them  are 
denied  liberty  of  access  to  the  throne  of  glory  above,  as  in 
the  Christian  church  none  are  to  the  throne  of  grace  below. 

And  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  This 
shows  they  all  make  but  one  church,  even  such  spirits  as 
have  dwelt  in  flesh,  being  received  into  the  communion  of 
those  whose  dwelling  never  was  with  flesh.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  those  that  yet  continue  in  these  low  earthly 
stations,  as  soon  as  the  principles  of  the  divine  life  have 
place  in  them,  belong,  and  are  related,  to  that  glorious 
community;  for  they  are  said  to  be  already  come  thereto, 
and  all  together  compose  but  one  family.  For  there  is  but 
one  paterfamilias,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  said  to  be  named,  Ephes.  iii.  15.  Now  for 
the  encouragement  of  Christians  unto  a  faithful  perseve- 
rance, through  all  the  difficulties  of  this  their  present  con- 
flicting, imperfect  state,  is  this  glorious  representation  made 
of  the  blessed  issue  their  labours  and  sufferings  shall  have 
at  last.  Whither  they  shall  be  gathered  at  the  finishing  of 
their  course,  and  how  God-like,  how  worthy  of  himself,  the 
end  shall  be,  into  which  he  will  run  up  all  things,  when  the 
state  of  probation  and  preparation  is  over  with  his  intelli- 
gent creatures,  and  the  stable,  permanent,  eternal  state 
comes  to  take  place;  which,  because  it  is  final,  can  admit 
no  more  changes,  and  because  it  is  perfect,  can  no  more 
need  any.  Hither  Christians  are  to  come,  and  in  some 
sense  the  sincere  are  said  to  be  come  already.  And  now 
upon  this  part  of  the  term  of  their  access,  viz.  that  they 
are  come  to  "  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,"  we  are 
to  stay  awhile,  and  shall  consider, 

I.  The  perfection  the  spirits  of  the  just  do  finally  arrive 
to,  in  their  future  state. 

II.  In  what  sense  sincere  Christians,  in  their  present 
state,  can  be  said  to  be  come  to  them,  who  are  so  made 
perfect. 

I.  For  the  former  of  these,  we  may  easily  admit  this 
being  made  perfect  to  be  an  agonistical  phrase,  as  some  of 
great  note  and  worth  have  expounded  it ;  and  unto  which 
that  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  of  running  the  race 
set  before  us,  {q.  d.  the  way  laid  out  between  the  lines  on 
each  hand,)  doth  plainly  lead  us.  But  it  should  hereupon 
be  remote  from  us  to  think,  that  a  mere  relative  dignity,  or 
any  external  honours,  are  the  things  we  must  principally 
understand  to  be  conferred,  or  which  these  adepti  must  be 
now  thought  to  have  obtained.  'Tis  a  real,  inward,  sub- 
jective perfection,  by  which  they  all  become  most  excellent 
creatures,  that  must  be  chiefly  meant.  Perfection,  taken  in 
the  moral  sense,  doth,  in  the  language  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, contain  a  threefold  gradation. 

First,  At  the  lowest,  sincerity ;  as  when  our  Saviour  pro- 
poses to  that  querist,  Matt.  xix.  21.  If  he  would  be  per- 
fect, to  sell  all  he  had,  and  give  to  the  poor,  following  him, 
with  the  expectation  of  no  other  recompense  but  of  a  Irea- 
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sure  in  heaven.  If  a  man's  soul  be  not  in  a  disposition  to 
comport  with  such  terms,  upon  a  sufficient  signification  of 
our  Lord's  pleasure,  that  he  shall  now  do  so;  or  if  at  any 
time  this  be  the  case,  that  he  must  eiiher  forego  all  this 
world,  and  even  life  itself,  or  else  renounce  Christ  and 
Christianity ;  he  is  not  yet  in  a  right  posture  toward  his 
last  end.  He  hath  not  taken  the  Lord  for  his  God,  and 
best  good  ;  his  heart  more  strongly  adheres  to  this  present 
world.  But  if  he  have  arrived  hither,  which  is  his  first 
step,  resolving  upon  his  true  and  right  end,  which  he  will 
supremely  pursue,  against  whatsoever  competition  of  less 
valuable  things;  he  is  nov/,  in  the  lowest  sense,  perfect, 
i.  e.  a  resolved,  thorough  Christian. 

Secondly,  An  eminent  improvement,  greater  maturity  in 
divine  knowledge,  and  all  other  Christian  virtues.  As 
when  the  apo.stle,  blaming  the  slower  progress  of  tiie  Chris- 
tian Hebrews,  chap.  v.  13,  14,  that  they  were  yet  so  un- 
skilful in  the  word  of  righteousness,  and  only  capable  of 
milk,  not  the  strong  meat  fit  for  persons  come  to  a  more 
grown  age,  nor  had  their  senses  as  yet  well  exercised,  &c. 
he  exhorts  them,  chap.  vi.  I.  leaving  the  first  principles  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  to  go  on  to  perfection. 

The  third  is  the  consummate  state  of  a  Christian  ;  so  is  a 
perfect  man  expounded  by  being  come  to  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  That  state,  to  which 
all  gifts  given  by  our  ascended,  conquering,  crowned  Re- 
deemer;  the  whole  Gospel,  the  apostolate,  the  entire  mi- 
nistry, the  whole  frame  and  constitution  of  the  Christian 
church,  all  evangelical  truths  and  institutions,  with  what- 
soever illuminations  and  influences  we  can  suppose  super- 
added to  all  these,  have  ultimate  and  final  reference.  And 
the  state  to  which  all  shall  come,  (Eph.  iv.  8 — 13.)  is 
this  most  perfect  state,  in  respect  whereof  the  apostle  says 
of  himself,  that  he  had  not  yet  attained,  nor  was  already 
perfect,  Phil.  iii.  12.  I  do  not  reckon  the  mere  natural 
perfection,  either  of  the  inner  or  outer  man,  to  be  here  ne- 
ce.ssarily  excluded  ;  but  that  the  moral  is  chiefly  intended, 
and  of  that  the  ultimate  consummative  degrees,  still  re- 
serving room  for  such  additions  as  will  follow  the  final 
judgment. 

And  I  doubt  'tis  not  enough  considered,  how  much  the 
felicity  of  the  future  state  depends  upon  such  perfection  of 
the  subject  of  it.  Concerning  the  object  of  felicity,  we  are 
agreed  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  blessed  God  himself,  the 
all-comprehending  good,  fully  adequate  to  the  highest  and 
most  enlarged  reasonable  desires.  But  the  contemperation 
of  our  faculties  to  the  holy,  blissful  object,  is  so  necessary 
to  our  satisfying  fruition,  that  without  that  we  are  no  more 
capable  thereof,  than  a  brute  of  the  festivities  of  a  quaint 
oration,  or  a  stone  of  the  relishes  of  the  most  pleasant  meats 
and  drmks.  That  meetness,  which  the  apostle  speaks  of, 
Col.i.  12.  To  be  partakers  ofthe  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light ;  is  of  no  small  importance  to  our  participation  itself. 

We  are  too  apt  to  fill  our  minds  with  ideas  of  a  heaven 
made  up  of  external,  out-side  glories,  forgetting  we  must 
have  the  kingdom  of  God  within  us,  hereafter,  in  its  perfect, 
as  well  as  here,  in  its  initial  state;  a  kingdom  that  consists 
in  righteousness,  first,  a  universal  holy  rectitude  of  all  our 
powers ;  then  consequently  in  peace,  and  joy.  The  perfect 
cure  of  all  the  distempers  of  our  spirits,  and  a  confirmed 
most  perfectly  happy  temper,  is  of  most  absolute  necessity 
to  the  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  state  ;  and  without  it 
any  imagined  external  glory  will  signify  no  more  to  our 
satisfaction,  than  rich  and  gorgeous  apparel  can  give  the 
desired  content  and  ease  to  an  ulcerous  diseased  body;  or 
(as  the  'moralist  speaks)  a  diadem  to  an  aching  head,  a  gay 
slipper  to  a  pained  foot,  or  a  gold  ring  to  a  sore  finger. 

Let  a  soul  be  supposed  actually  adjoined  to  that  glo- 
rious assembly  and  church  above,  that  is  yet  unacquainted 
with  God,  strange,  and  disaffected  to  him,  alienated  from 
the  divine  life,  still  carnally  minded,  loving  most,  and  look- 
ing back  with  a  lingering  eye  toward,  this  present  world 
and  scate  of  things,  full  of  pride,  haughtiness,  and  self-mag- 
nifying thoughts,  of  envy,  wrath,  hatred,  contentiousness, 
deceit,  guilefulness,  and  dissimulation,  filled  with  ravenous 
lusts,  and  inordinate,  insatiable  desires  after  impossible 
things;  such  a  soul  will  only  seem  to  have  mistaken  its 
way,  place,  slate,  and  company,  and  can  only  be  a  fit  asso- 
ciate for  devils,  and  infernal  spirits.  Its  condition  would 
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be  equally  unea.sy  to  itself,  and  all  about  it ;  the  outrage  of 
its  own  lusts  and  passions  would  create  to  it  a  hell,  in  the 
mid.<t  of  heaven,  and  be  to  it  as  a  thousand  devils,  both 
for  wickedness,  and  for  torment. 

But  to  give  you  a  summary  of  this  internal  perfection  of 
the  spirits  of  just  men,  in  their  most  perfect  state,  I  cannot 
give  you  a  fuller  and  more  comprehensive  one  than  is  ex- 
pressed in  those  few  words,  1  John  iii.  3.  We  shall  be  like 
him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  Where  are  two  things 
conjoined,  that  together  express  the  perfect  state  of  these 
blessed  spirits — likeness  to  God,  and  the  vision  of  him. 

And  these  two  are  .so  connected,  as  to  admit  of  a  two- 
fold reference  each  to  other ;  eiiher  that  this  likeness  to 
God  be  considered  as  preparative  for  the  vision  of  him,  and 
so  that  the  latter  words  be  considered  as  an  argument  of 
the  former,  vi^:.  that  because  it  is  designed  we  shall  live  in 
the  perpetual  vision  of  God,  it  is  therefore  necessary  we 
should  be  like  him,  without  which  we  can  be  no  way  ca- 
pable of  such  a  sight,  or  of  beholding  so  bright  a  glory.  Or 
else,  that  the  vision  of  God  be  perpetually  productive  of 
this  likeness  to  him  ;  and  so  that  the  latter  words  be  un- 
derstood not  only  to  contain  an  argument,  whence  we  may 
conclude  this  likeness  must  be,  but  also  to  express  the  im- 
mediate cause  by  which  it  is.  As  the  form  of  expression 
will  admit  either  of  these  references,  so  I  doubt  not  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  require  that  we  take  them  in  both. 
There  could  be  no  such  vision  of  God  as  is  here  meant,  if 
there  were  not  some  previous  likeness  to  him,  in  our  former 
state.  And  when,  in  our  final  state,  we  are  first  admitted 
to  that  beatific  glorious  vision,  by  that  means,  we  may 
reasonably  understand  will  ensue  the  perfection  of  that 
likeness.  Whereof  also  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  vision 
(which  spoken  of  the  mind  is  knowleilge)  must  not  only  be 
taken  for  a  cause,  but  apart;  for  the  image  of  God  is  at 
first  renewed  (and  with  equal  reason  must  be  supposed  at 
last  perfected)  in  knowledge,  Col.  iii.  10. 

This  image  or  likeness  of  God  therefore,  if  we  consider 
the  natural  order  of  working  upon  an  intelligent  subject, 
must,  as  to  that  part  of  it  which  hath  its  seat  in  the  mind  or 
understanding  faculty,  be  caused  by  the  immediate  irra- 
diation ofthe  divine  light  and  glorj'  upon  that,  and  be  the 
cause  of  the  rest.  But  both  together  are  the  inherent  sub- 
jective perfection  of  these  blessed  spirits  of  the  just,  and 
comprehend  all  that  belongs  to  this  their  moral  perfection  ; 
the  latter  being  itself  also  virtually  comprehended  in  the 
former. 

The  vision  of  God  therefore,  or  their  perfect  knowledge 
of  him,  with  whom  they  must  ever  have  most  of  all  to  do, 
as  the  principal  object  ci  their  fruition  and  enjoyment, 
must  be  the  primary  and  the  leading  thing  in  this  their 
perfection ,  for  no  doubt  it  is  that  perfection  which  directly 
concerns  their  ultimate  satisfaction  and  blessedness,  which 
is  here  intended,  with  which  their  eternal  employment  is 
most  conjunct  and  complicated,  as  we  shall  after  see.  They 
enjoy  and  adore  the  same  blessed  object  at  once,  and  in 
doing  the  one,  do  the  other.  And  besides  the  knowledge  of 
him  there  must  be  by  his  beams,  and  in  his  light,  (Psalm 
xxxvi.  9.)  the  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  it  is  needlul  or 
requisite  they  should  know;  without  which,  since  all  their 
enjoyments  in  the  heavenly  state  must  be  in  their  first  rise 
intellectual,  'twould  be  impossible  they  should  ever  per- 
fectly enjoy  any  thing  at  all.  And  that  this  perfection  of 
just  men's  spirits  is  intended  to  be  summarily  comprehend- 
ed in  the  perfection  of  their  knowledge,  is  more  than  inti- 
mated, by  that  series  of  discourse  which  we  find,  I  Cor. 
xiii.9 — 12.  The  apostle,  comparing  the  imperfection  of  our 
present,  with  the  perfection  of  our  future  state,  sums  up  all 
in  this.  That  we  know  now  but  in  part,  and  that  then  we 
shall  know  as  we  are  known.  But  the  perfection  of  this 
knowledge  he  seems  more  to  state  in  the  manner  of  know- 
ing, than  in  the  extent  and  compa.ss  of  the  things  known. 
That  in  this  latter  respect  it  may  admit  of  increase,  they 
cannot  doubt  who  consider  the  finite  capacity  of  a  created 
mind,  and  th*"  mighty  advantages  we  shall  have  for  con- 
tinual improvement,'  both  from  the  clear  discoverj'  ol 
things,  in  that  bright  and  glorious  light,  and  from  the  re- 
cepiiveness  of  our  enlarged  and  most  apprehensive  minds. 
But  that  state  can  admit  of  no  culpable  ignorance,  nor  of 
any  that  shall  more  infer  infelicity,  than  include  sin. 
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Therefore  now  to  speak  more  distinctly,  We  take  this 
perfection  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  to  be  principally  meant 
of  their  moral  perfection,  such  as  excludes  all  sin,  and  all 
misery;  as  morality  comprehends  and  connects  together 
sanctity,  the  goodness  of  the  means,  and  felicity,  the 
goodness  of  the  end  ;  the  former  most  directly,  but  most 
certainly,  inferring  the  latter.  If  therefore  we  say  this  is 
their  sinless  perfection,  we  say  all  that  the  case  requires. 
In  that  it  is  said  to  be  the  perfection  of  spirits,  it  must  in- 
deed suppose  all  that  natural  perfection  which  belongs  to 
such  a  sort  of  creatures,  as  such,  in  their  own  kind.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  specification  is  added,  (of  the  just,)  'tis 
their  moral  perfection,  or  most  perfectly  holy  rectitude, 
from  which  their  blessedness  is  inseparable,  that  seems 
nllimately  intended.  But  now  whereas  this  their  ultimate 
perfection  hath  been  said  to  be  virtually  contained  and 
summed  up  in  knowledge,  we  are  hereupon  t<j  consider 
how  this  may  appear  to  be  a  complete  summary  of  all  such 
perfection.  And  nothing  can  more  evidently  appear,  if 
you  join  together — the  true  matter  or  object,  and  right 
manner  or  nature,  of  this  knowledge. 

1.  The  true  and  proper  object  of  it  must  be,  not  omne 
scibile,  but  vvhatsoever  they  can  be  obliged  or  concerned  to 
know,  or  that  is  requisite  to  their  duty  and  felicity;  all 
that  lies  within  their  compass,  as  they  are  creatures,  that 
in  such  a  distinct  sphere,  or  in  their  own  proper  order,  are 
to  correspond  to  the  ends  of  their  creation,  i.  e.  to  glorify 
the  Author  of  their  beings,  and  be  happy  in  him.  Infinite 
knowledge  belongs  not  to  them,  is  not  competent  to  their 
nature,  nor  necessary  either  to  their  employment,  or  to 
their  blessedness,  in  the  heavenly  stale.  Whatsoever 
knowledge  is  requisite  to  these  ends,  will  be  included  in 
this  their  final  perfection. 

It  is,  by  the  way,  to  be  observed  how  this  matter  is  ex- 
pressed, made  perfect,  which  signifies  our  arriving  to  this 
perfection  out  of  an  imperfect  state.  We  were  created 
with  an  original  perfection,  suflicient  to  a  state  of  proba- 
tion. By  our  apostacy  we  becaine  sinfully  imperfect,  all 
liave  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  Rom. 
iii.  23.  We  have  been  put  upon  a  new  trial  by  our  Re- 
deemer. Their  perfection,  who  have  run  out  their  course, 
is,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  his  methods,  restored,  and 
improved  to  its  just  pitch.  They  are  now,  their  trial  being 
over,  set  in  a  consummate  rectitude  towards  the  ends  of 
their  creation  ;  and  herein  are  endowed  with  all  the  know- 
ledge they  need,  viz.  of  such  things  as,  in  reference  to 
those  ends,  they  can  any  way  be  concerned  with. 

With  the  blessed  God  himself  they  are  most  of  all  con- 
cerned, for  him  they  are  eternally  to  adore  and  enjoy. 
Therefore  that  their  perfection  should  be  virtually  included 
in  divine  knowledge,  is  congruous  to  the  state  of  their  case, 
and  to  the  language  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  which  ex- 
presses their  most  perfect  state  by  the  vision  of  God,  in 
the  mentioned  1  John  iii.  2.  and  Matt.  v.  8.  Ileb.  xii.  14, 
&c.  Which  phrase  is  not  borrowed  from  the  sight  of  the 
eye,  and  transferied  to  that  of  the  mind,  at  random,  or 
without  (most  probable)  design.  It  most  aptly  signifies 
the  great  facility  of  this  knowledge,  that  it  is  not  toilsome, 
there  is  little  labour  in  it,  'tis  not  such  as  requires  great 
pains;  it  is  but  intuition,  not  a  cautious,  wary  ratiocina- 
tion, wherein  we  use  to  be  very  solicitous,  lest  we  draw 
any  irregular  or  untrue  consequences.  We  do  very  easily, 
and  on  the  sudden,  without  suspicion,  or  fear  of  error, 
only  behold  what  is  offered  to  our  view.  This  is  a  great 
perfection  of  mind  with  these  blessed  spirits,  to  be  capable 
of  knowing  the  greatest  things  so  easily  and  so  soon,  to 
know  by  seeing.  And  their  aptness  hereto  is  a  moral  per- 
fection, for  the  clearness  of  the  discovery  infers  their  greater 
obligation  to  attend,  and  not  to  divert  from  what  shall  cost 
iliem  so  little.  The  blessed  God's  manifestation  of  him- 
self, in  that  brightest  and  most  glorious  light,  is  not  only 
evidently  supposed,  for  in  his  light  only  can  we  see  light, 
(Psal.  xxxvi.  9.)  but  it  is  emphatically  expressed  in  the 
before-mentioned  text,  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  of  seeing  face  to 
face  ;  which  signifies,  on  his  part,  gracious  vouchsafement, 
his  offering  his  blessed  face  to  view,  that  he  hides  it  not, 
nor  turns  it  away,  as  here  sometimes  he  doth,  in  just  dis- 
pleasure. And  his  face  means  even  his  most  conspicuous 
glory,  such  as,  in  this  stale  of  mortality,  'twould  be  mortal 
to  us  to  behold;  for  no  man,   not   so  di\ane  a  man  as 


Moses  himself,  could  see  his  face  and  live.  And  it  signi- 
fies, on  their  part  who  are  thus  made  perfect,  their  applying 
and  turning  their  face  towards  his,  viz.  that  they  see  not 
casually,  or  by  fortuitous  glances,  but  eye  to  eye,  by  direct 
and  most  voluntary  intuition  ;  which  therefore,  on  their 
part,  implies  moral  perfection,  the  will  directing  and  com- 
manding the  eye,  and  upon  unexpressible  relishes  of  joy 
and  pleasure  forbidding  its  diversion,  holds  it  steady  and 
intent.  Here  our  ignorance  of  God  is  culpable,  being 
voluntary,  not  liking  to  retain  him  in  our  knowledge,  Rom. 
i.  28.  There  our  knowledge  is  inculpable  and  sinless, 
being  chosen,  purposed,  and  always,  principally,  for  its 
most  proper  ends,  the  perfect  adoration  and  fruition  of  the 
blevssed  object  we  so  fixedly  behold,  and  so  earnestly  covet 
to  know. 

'Tis  also  fit  to  be  noted,  that  the  very  fruition  of  the 
blessed  God  itself,  which  the  Holy  Scripture  includes  in 
our  vision  of  him,  is  not  only  our  very  blessedness  itself, 
but  it  is  our  duty  too.  It  is  a  thing  enjoined  us,  and  com- 
prehended in  that  first  and  great  commandment,  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  soul, 
and  might,  and  mind  ;  which  who  can  perfectly  do,  with- 
out a  complacential  acquiescence,  and  final  rest  of  their 
will  in  him,  as  the  best,  the  most  perfect,  and  all-compre- 
hending good  1  And  hereupon,  though  we  are  wont  to 
distinguish  our  glorifying  God,  and  enjoying  him  ;  they 
are  most  manifestly  coincident,  and  but  notionally  dis- 
tinct. For  in  this  our  fruitive  acquiescence  of  will  in  him 
stands  our  highest  veneration,  our  most  practical,  most 
significant  acknowledgment  and  testimony  concerning  him, 
as  the  highest,  the  most  complete,  and  most  absolutely 
perfect  good ;  in  that  we  seek  no  further,  but  take  up  our 
final  rest  in  him.  This  is  to  give  him  the  proper  glory  of 
his  Godhead,  to  glorify  him  as  God.  And  therefore  this 
being  the  fullest  sense  of  that  great  and  summary  com- 
mand, It  is  only  a  commanding  us  to  be  happy.  As,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  misery  of  the  intelligent  creature  is  his 
greatest  and  most  injurious  iniquity,  an  aversion  of  will 
from  the  blessed  God,  a  testimony  against  him  as  none  of 
the  best  good,  and  the  greatest  indignity  which  created 
nature  can  put  upon  him,  who  is  goodness  itself.  Thus 
then  is  the  knowledge  or  vision  of  God,  even  as  it  is  frui- 
tive, a  moral  perfection.  Bui  the  divine  knowledge,  more 
at  large,  of  these  holy  spirits,  though  it  be  principally  con- 
versant about  God,  as  its  noblest  object,  excludes  not 
their  applying  their  minds  to  other  objects  too,  according 
to  their  concernment  with  them.     And  yet, 

2.  How  aptly  this  perfection  is  included  in  such  know- 
ledge, will  further  appear,  if  you  consider  the  manner  of 
knowing,  or  the  special  nature  and  kind  of  this  vision  or 
knowledge,  viz.  that  it  is  not  that  slight,  ineffectual,  merely 
notional,  insipid  knowledge,  which  unregenerate  minds  are 
now  wont  to  have  of  the  most  evident  truths  ;  viz.  that,  for 
instance,  that  God  is  the  most  excellent,  the  most  perfect, 
the  most  desirable,  as  well  as  the  most  adorable  good ; 
which  knowledge,  because  it  answers  not  the  true  end  of 
divine  knowledge,  is  called  ignorance;  whereupon  they 
are  said  to  be  alienated  from  {he  life  of  God,  through  the 
ignorance  that  is  in  them,  Ephes.  iv.  18.  But  that  igno- 
rance is  paraphrased  by  blindness  of  heart,  i.  e.  a  most  per- 
fectly voluntary  and  chosen  ignorance,  founded  in  aversion 
of  will.  And  elsewhere,  (Jer.  ix.  3 — 6.)  by  a  refusing 
to  know  God,  a  saying  to  him,  Depart  from  us,  we  ile.sire 
not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways,  Job  xxi.  14.  Whereupon 
the  light  that  is  in  such  is  said  to  be  very  darkness,  and 
then  how  great  is  that  darkness  !  Matt.  vi.  23. 

This  knowledge,  or  vision,  now  in  perfection,  is  most 
deeply  and  inwardly  penetrative,  efficacious,  and  transform- 
ing, admits  a  light  which  spreads  and  transfuses  itself 
through  the  whole  soul.  So  it  is,  at  first,  in  every  truly 
regenerate  spirit ;  whereby  such  a  one  is  begotten  into  the 
Divine  likeness,  his  image  is  impressed  upon  it,  which,  as 
hath  been  noted,  is  said  to  be  renewed  in  knowledge,  Col. 
iii.  10.  So  that,  as  by  solemn  message  to  the  sons  of  men, 
God  is  declared  to  be  pure  light,  1  John  i.  5.  This  then  is 
the  message  which  we  have  heard  of  him,  and  declare  to 
you,  that  God  is  light,  and  with  him  is  no  darkness  at 
all.  And  as  he  is  the  original,  the  paternal  light,  the 
Father  of  lights,  (James  i.  17.)  so  they  that  are  born  of  him 
are  said  to  be  light  itself,  and  the  children  of  light.    Ye 
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were  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord;  walk  as 
children  of  light,  Eph.  v.  8.  And  they  are  therelbre  isaid, 
as  the  t-ons  of  God,  to  sliine  as  lights,  (Phil.  ii.  15.)  or  re- 
quired to  (io  so  ;  lor  the  words  bear  either  form.  This  so 
energetical,  efficacious  light,  is,  in  the  mentioned  texts, 
manifestly  intended  to  connote  holiness ;  as  it  doth  also, 
Rom.  xiii.  12.  which  the  antithesis  there  shows,  works 
of  darkness,  and  armour  of  light ;  and  in  many  other 
places. 

Accordingly  the  whole,  even  of  practical  religion  and 
godliness,  is  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  expressed  by  the 
knowledge  of  God,  2  Chron.  xxx.  22.  'Tis  signified  to 
be  in  its  own  nature  sanctifying,  and  inconsistent  with 
prevailing  sin,  (1  Cor.  xv.  34.)  in  which  they  that  live  are 
therefore  said  to  be  destitute  of  it,  who  are  also  upon  the 
same  account  said  not  to  have  had  any  sight  of  God ;  3 
John,  ver.  11.  He  that  sinneth  (the  word  is,  o  KaKo-roiwvja 
doer,  or  worker,  of  sin)  hath  not  seen  God.  The  light 
which  this  vision  of  God  receives,  must  much  more,  in 
the  perfected  spirits  of  the  just,  be  supposed  so  prevalent 
and  victorious,  as  quite  to  have  chased  away  and  expelled 
all  remainders  of  this  impure  darkness.  Every  such  spi- 
rit is  therefore  become  as  it  were  an  orb  of  purest,  most 
operative,  and  lively  light,  an  intellectual  and  self-actu- 
ating sun,  full  of  fervour  and  motive  power,  besides  mere 
light.  Whereupon  whatsoever  this  light  and  knowledge 
discovers  it  is  fit  for  such  a  soul  to  be,  it  is  ;  and  fit  for  it 
to  do,  it  can  never  lail  to  do  it. 

Therefore  the  making  of  such  spirits  perfect  must  be 
understood,  in  greatest  part,  to  consist  in  restoring  the  or- 
der of  their  faculties  towards  each  other ;  which  was  bro- 
ken b}"-  the  apostacy  to  that  degree,  and  they  so  debilitated 
and  become  so  languid,  so  impotent  and  enfeebled,  that 
neither  could  the  one  faculty  lead,  nor  the  other  follow. 
Whence  light,  even  about  the  most  practical  and  the  most 
important  matters  imaginable,  true  notions,  right  senti- 
ments, signified  no  more  to  command,  to  govern,  to  form 
and  direct  the  inclinations  and  motions  of  the  soul;  than 
if,  as  to  all  its  sentiments  about  these  matters,  you  did  put 
false  instead  of  true,  wrong  instead  of  right,  most  absurd, 
most  impossible,  instead  of  most  congruous,  most  neces- 
sary. Take,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  God,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed to  comprehend  (as  every  one  grants  it  doth,  whe- 
ther he  acknowledge  his  existence  or  no)  all  conceivable, 
all  possible  excellencies;  that  it  means  an  infinite,  eter- 
nal, ever-living,  self-subsisting  being,  most  perfectly  in- 
telligent, wise,  true,  holy,  righteous,  powerful,  and  blessed, 
the  original  of  life,  being,  and  blessedness  to  the  creation, 
according  to  the  several  kinds,  natures,  and  capacities  of 
his  creatures,  the  supreme  and  sovereign  Lord  of  all,  to 
whom  it  belongs  to  govern  and  dispose  of  what  he  hath 
made,  of  most  immicnse  and  abounding  goodness  and  be- 
nignity, most  bountiful  to  the  indigent,  compassionate  to 
the  miserable,  reconcileable  to  the  guilty,  propitious  to  the 
penitent,  most  complacentially  kind,  with  highest  delight, 
to  the  holy  and  the  good,  severe  only  to  the  obstinately 
impenitent  and  implacable,  that  will  by  no  means  or  me- 
thods be  reclaimed. 

Take  we,  again,  from  hence  the  measures  by  which  we 
are  to  judge  what  ought  to  be  the  dispositions  and  deport- 
ments of  his  reasonable  creatures  towards  him  ;  that  they 
be  entirely  composed  and  made  up  of  love,  reverence, 
humility,  dependance,  devotedness,  subjection,  gratitude, 
and  adoration.  And  suppose  we  that,  in  the  theory,  this 
be,  as  it  generally  is,  admitted  and  acknowledged  as  the 
just  and  most  regular  consequence  of  the  former.  And 
let  us  again  suppose,  that  we  being  made  after  his  image, 
which  in  the  natural  part  remains,  and  is  still  common  lo 
mankind;  and  as  to  the  moral  part,  is  restored  in  all  that 
are  regenerate  and  born  of  God.  And  that  therefore  we 
ought  to  love  universally  all  mankind,  to  wish  and  do  well 
to  them,  as  to  ourselves;  and  no  more  to  injure  any  man, 
than  we  would  destroy,  pull  in  pieces,  or  offer  violence  to 
our  own  life  and  being.  And  that  we  ought,  with  a  more 
peculiar  delectation,  to  embrace  and  love  all  holy  and 
good  men,  without  other  distinction,  than  as  any  appear 
more  to  excel  in  goodness. 

Our  light  about  these  things  is  so  clear,  they  are  so  little 
disputable,  and  so  difficult  it  is  to  form  any  argument  to  the 
h  Bleasedneti  of  the  Kig1it«criu. 


contrary  ;  that  few  ever  set  themselves,  by  any  explicit  or 
formed  thoughts,  to  oppose  or  contend  a^'aiii&t  them.  It 
is  not  (il  least,  not  generally)  so  much  a.s  attempted  lo  dis- 
prove them,  or  assert  contrary  principles  in  opposition  to 
them.  Therefore  that  the  dispositions  and  common  prac- 
tice of  men  do  so  little  agree  with  these  principles,  i-  not 
that  their  notions  are  herein  doubtful,  but  spiritless;  iheir 
light  is  not  uncertain,  but  weak  and  impotent.  And  here- 
upon their  knowledge  signifies  as  little  to  its  proper  end, 
as  if  their  apprehensions  touching  these  things  were  none 
at  all,  or  quite  contrary  to  what  they  are. 

They  as  much  neglect  and  slight  the  blessed  God,  or 
decline  to  be  concerned  with  him,  as  if  they  denied  all  the 
iliings  of  him  which  his  idea  contains;  or  as  if  they  af- 
firmed all  the  things  of  him,  which  it  most  directly  ex- 
cludes. They  shun,  they  fly  from  him,  as  if  they  though* 
him  the  worst  of  beings,  while  they  ackmowledge  him  the 
best  and  most  excellent  good  ;  disobey,  and  affront  him,  as 
if  they  thought  he  had  no  right  to  rule  them,  while  they 
confess  him  the  sovereigTi  Lord  of  all  the  world.  And 
steer  their  course  both  towards  him,  and  one  another,  in 
as  direct  repugnancy  to  his  rules,  as  if  they  thought  them 
all  transversed  ;  and  that  the  most  opposite  system  of  la  us 
and  precepts  were  given  them,  by  some  undoubted  autho- 
rity, to  regulate  all  their  practice. 

it  would  amaze  a  thinking  man  that  all  this  should  be 
so!  that  intelligent  creatures,  that  the  reasonable,  livir.g, 
immortal  spirits  of  men,  should  be  sunk  to  so  low  a  pin  h 
of  degeneracy  and  vileness  !  But  much  more,  that  it  be- 
ing so  apparently  thus,  it  should  be  so  seldom  lefl^cied 
on !  that  men  are  not  afraid  of  themselves!  that  ihey  ap- 
pear not  as  so  many  frightful  monsters,  each  in  their  own 
eyes!  That  they  consider  not,  What  are  these  faculties 
for"?  Why  havel  such  notions  of  truth  in  my  mind  7  why 
have  I  a  will  whereby  to  choose,  resolve,  act,  and  be  ac- 
cordingly 1  What  a  distorted  misshapen  creature  is  ihi.s 
soul  of  mine  ;  everything  in  me  running  counter  to  right 
and  fit !  Whatever  hath  thus  fatally  perverted  all  their 
powers,  hath  stupified  them  too  ;  so  as  not  only  not  to  find 
fault,  but  to  applaud  and  be  well  pleased  with  themselves 
for  all  this. 

But  now  shall  we  take  our  advantage  from  hence,  to 
conceive  and  be  enamoured  of  the  rectitude,  the  amiable- 
ness  of  this  most  excellent  state  of  the  perfected  spirits  of 
the  just !  Now  doth  comely  order  succeed,  instead  of  the 
most  horrid  deformity  ;  distorted  limbs  are  set  right,  the 
ligaments  and  connexion  of  the  disjointed  faculties  to  each 
other  are  restored;  and  whatsoever  the  enlightened  mind 
suggests  as  fit  and  due,  presently  obtains.  No  complaint 
remains  of  seeing  what  is  better,  and  doing  what  is  worse  ; 
or  that  when  good  should  be  done,  evil  is  present.  There 
is  nothing  but  perfect  regularity,  harmony,  and  agreement. 
All  things  move  smoothlv,  and  with  constant  equability 
and  decorum.  Right  dictates  of  the  leading  faculty,  and 
ready  compliance  of  such  as  are  to  follow,  make  wi:h 
them  a  perpetual,  even,  and  uninterrupted  course. 

Likeness  to  God,  therefore,  in  every  other  just  respect, 
certainly  ensues,  upon  such  preceding  knowledge  of  him  ; 
for  the  kind  and  nature  of  that  knowledge  being,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  powerful,  vigorous,  transforming  of  the  whole  soul, 
and  the  will  ductile  and  compliant ;  agreeable  impressions 

do  most  certainlv  lake  place.     As  now,  beholding 

we  are  changed, '2  Cor.  iii.  18.     Much  more  in  that  state 
where  the  injected  divine  beams  are  so  strong  and  vivicL, 
and  the  receptive  disposition  so  prompt,  free,  apt,  and  fa- 
cile.    Therefore  to  be  made  like  God,  is  to  be  made  per- 
fect according  to  the  ultimate  intendment  of  these  words. 
The  vision,  or  kiiowlediie  oi  God,  in  the  heavenly  state, 
being  never  intended  for  idle,  ineffectual  speculation;  as 
this  perfection  is  not  otherwise  to  be  understood,  than  with 
reference  to  the  ends  we  were  made  for;  that  we  may  be 
immediately  capable  of  and  apt  for  everlasting  adoration, 
and  fruition  of  the  blessed  Gid,  in  a  joint  and  most   full 
I  consent  and  communion  with  the  general  assembly,  'he 
I  whole  communitv  of  all  the  blessed  spirits  besides,  whose 
I  eternal  work  and  dclisht  this  will  be. 

This  likeness  to  God  must  yet  be  understood  with  ex- 
'  ception  to  the  divine  peculiarities,  as  hath  been  elsewhere 
I  shownh  (whither  we  now  refer  only  to  save  tlie  labour  of 
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transcribing.)  In  respect  of  wnich  peculiarities,  also,  there 
must  be,  on  our  part,  a  correspondency,  i.  e.  a  likeness 
with  allowance  for  necessary  disagreement ;  as  between  a 
seal  and  the  impression,  where  what  is  convex  in  the  one, 
is  hollow  in  the  other,  and  yet  otherwise  like,  i.  e.  corres- 
pondent to  each  other  too.  So  the  case  is  between  the 
blessed  God's  all-sufficient  fulness,  and  our  receptive  emp- 
tiness ;  between  his  supremacy,  and  our  subjection.  In 
respect  to  other  things,  common  to  him  and  us,  with  the 
rest  of  those  happy  spirits  that  inhabit  the  regions  of  light 
and  bliss,  spirituality  itself,  life  and  vigour,  knowledge, 
wisdom,  holiness,  love,  serenity,  benignity,  mercy,  peace, 
and  joy,  there  is  a  nearer  resemblance  ;  these  things  pass- 
ing under  the  same  name  with  him,  and  with  us,  but  with 
the  infinite  inequality  still  of  God  and  creature. 

Now  let  us  here  give  ourselves  leave  to  pause  awhile, 
and  contemplate  those  innumerable  multitudes  of  pure  and 
happy  creatures,  perfected,  or  ever  perfect  spirits,  that  in- 
habit and  replenish  those  ample  spacious  regions  above, 
the  vast,  (and  to  us,  or  to  any  thought  of  ours,)  immense, 
and  endless  tracts  of  light  and  glory.  Consider  them 
every  one  composed  and  made  up  of  lively  light,  and  love, 
as  we  are  told  God  is  light,  1  John  i.  5.  and  God  is  love, 
ch.  iv.  V.  16.  Consider  them  all  as  most  intelligent  and 
knowing  creatures,  even  of  the  most  profound  and  hidden 
mysteries,  that  here  were  wont  to  perplex  and  puzzle  the 
most  inquisitive  mind  ;  ignorant  of  nothing,  or  apt  to  com- 
prehend any  thing,  needful  and  pleasant  to  be  known,  or 
lawful  to  be  inquired  into;  curious  to  know  nothing  use- 
less, or  unlawful ;  most  perfectly  wise  creatures,  prudent 
sages,  endowed  withaself-governing  wisdom,  so  as  easily, 
without  a  vexatious  solicitude  and  anxiety,  but  with  a 
noble  freedom,  to  order  and  command  all  their  thoughts, 
appetitions,  actions,  and  deportments  towards  God,  them- 
selves, and  one  another,  so  as  never  to  be  guilty  of  mistake 
or  error,  in  any  motion  of  mind  or  will ;  never  to  omit  any 
thing  in  its  season,  or  do  any  thing  out  of  season.  Con- 
sider them  whether  in  solemn  assembly,  (which  may  be 
stated  and  perpetual,  by  succes.sively  appointed  numbers 
for  ought  we  know,)  or  diverting  and  retiring,  or  faring  to 
and  fro,  as  inclination,  with  allowance,  or  command,  may 
direct.  Yet  all  every  where  full  of  God,  continually  re- 
ceiving the  vital,  satisfying,  glorious  communications  of 
the  every-where  present,  self-manife.sting  Deity ;  all  full 
of  reverence  and  most  dutiful  love  to  the  eternal  Father  of 
spirits,  his  eternal  Son  and  Spirit ;  all  formed  into  perpe- 
tual, lowliest,  and  most  grateful  adoration,  with  highest 
delight  and  pleasure;  all  apprehensive  of  their  depending 
slate,  and  that  they  owe  their  all  to  that  fulness  which  fill- 
elh  all  in  all.  Every  one  in  his  own  eyes  a  self-nothing, 
having  no  separate  divided  interest,  sentiment,  will,  or  in- 
clination. Every  one  continually  self-consistent,  agreeing 
with  himself,  ever  free  of  all  self-displeasure,  never  finding 
any  cause,  or  shadow  of  a  cause,  for  any  angry  self-reflec- 
tion upon  any  undue  thought  or  wish  in  that  their  present, 
perfect  state ;  though  not  unmindful  what  they  were,  or 
might  have  been,  and  ascribing  their  present  slate  and 
stability  to  the  grace  o^  God,  and  dedicating  their  all  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  that  most  free  and  unaccountable 
grace ;  all  well  assured,  and  unsuspiciously  conscious, 
with  unexpressible  satisfaction,  of  their  acceptance  with 
God,  and  placing  with  the  fullest  sense  and  relish  their 
very  life  in  his  fa\^our.  All  full  of  the  most  complacen- 
tial  benignity  towards  one  another,  counting  each  one's 
felicity  his  own,  and  every  one's  enjoyments  being  accord- 
ingly multiplied  so  many  thousand-fold,  as  he  apprehends 
every  one  as  perfectly  pleased  and  happy  as  himself 

Let  but  any  one  recount  these  things  with  himself,  as  he 
easily  may,  with  far  greater  enlargement  of  thoughts,  ma- 
ny more  such  things  as  these  ;  and  he  needs  not  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  notion  of  this  perfect  state  of  the  spiri;s  of  the 
ju.st.  And  for  further  confirmation,  as  well  as  for  a  some- 
what more  distinct  and  explicit  conception  hereof,  let  it  be 
moreover  considered.  What  vi-as  the  undertaking  and  de- 
sign of  our  Redeemer,  to  whom  the  next  words  direct  our 
eye :  And  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and 
to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  &c.  He  was  to  be  the  restorer 
of  these  once  lost,  apostate  spirits,  andbesicks  reconciling 
them  to  God  by  his  blood,  that  speaks  better  things  than 
that  of  Abel,  was  to  impart  his  own  Spirit  to  them  ;  and 


by  the  tenor  of  that  new  testament,  or  covenant,  wliere- 
of  he  was  Mediator,  was  not  only  to  procure  that  their 
sins  and  iniquities  should  be  remembered  no  more;  but 
that  the  divine  laws  should  be  put  in  their  minds,  and 
written  in  their  hearts,  ch.  viii.  10,  12.  They  are  there- 
fore, by  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  made 
perfect,  {ch.  xiii.  20,  21.)  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will, 
having  all  that  wrought  in  them  which  is  wel)-\;ileasing 
in  his  sight,  through  Christ  Jesus.  Now  when  shall  he 
be  said  to  have  accomplished  his  design  1  Not  i  11  every 
one  be  presented  perfect  (Col.  i.  28.)  and  faultle.'s,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Divine  glory,  Jude  24.  Do  but  consider 
what  was  a  design  worth)^  of  so  great  an  undertaker,  the 
Son  of  God;  and  of  his  being  engaged  so  deeply,  of  his 
being  so  earnestly  intent  upon  it,  as  to  become  first  a  man, 
then  a  sacrifice,  to  effect  it. 

Consider  his  death,  and  resurrection,  wherein  he  will 
have  all  that  belong  to  him  to  have  a  consortium,  a  parti- 
cipation with  him,  and  conformity  to  him ;  as  is  largely 
discoursed,  Phil.  iii.  and  hence  we  are  to  make  our  esti- 
mate what  is  the  mark  and  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ,  r.  12,  14.  This  can  be  no  other  than  final 
consummate  Christianity,  the  Christian's  high  calling  in 
termino ;  and  which  they  that  are  inchoatively  perfect  or 
sincere,  must  be  so  minded,  as  to  design  it  for  themselves, 
V.  15.  Therefore  let  me  but  tell  any  man,  so  that  he  can 
understand  me,  what  true  Christianity  now  is,  and  he  can 
tell  me  what  heaven  is.  Let  me  tell  him  what  it  is  to  be 
a  sincere  Christian,  in  this  present  state  ;  and  he  can  tell 
me  what  it  is  to  be  perfect,  in  the  heavenly  state.  The 
writing  God's  law  in  the  heart  truly,  and  perfectly,  goes 
far  towards  both. 

The  two  great  commandments  impressed,  that  are  both 
fulfilled  in  love,  are  of  vast  compass  to  this  purpose,  and 
with  the  certain  connexa,  comprehend  all :  Thou  shalt  love 

the  Lord  thy  God   with  all  thine  heart,  &c.     And 

thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  &c.  What  a  heaven  upon  earth 
would  these  two  create,  reduced  to  practice  !  and  when 
the  impression  is  perfect,  what  needs  there  more"?  But 
God  knows,  men  too  commonly  measure  their  heaven  by 
their  Christianity,  on  the  wrong  hand  ;  a  Christianity,  and 
a  heaven,  both  external  and  foreign  to  them.  God  deliver 
me  from  this  so  palpable  and  destructive  a  delusion  of  a 
Christianity,  and  a  heaven,  foreign  to  my  soul !  A  reli- 
gion and  a  felicity  that  touch  not  our  minds,  that  never 
impress  our  inner  man  ;  what  can  we  be  the  better  for 
theml  What  to  be  imposed  upon  by  so  absurd  a  mis- 
conceit,  and  so  repugnant  to  Scripture  1  which  so  express- 
ly tells  us,  that  glory,  we  are  finally  to  expect,  is  a  glory 
whereby  we  are  to  be  glorified,  made  glorious,  and  to  be 
revealed  in  us,  and  wherein  we  are  to  partake  with  Christ, 
Rom.  viii.  17,  18.  Or  did  the  Son  of  God  put  on  man,  and 
suffer  so  deeply  for  us,  with  a  design  upon  us  less  than 
this  1  But  now  my  work  is  done  (nor  do  my  limits  allow 
me  to  enlarge)  in  reference  to  the 

II.  Head  of  discourse  proposed :  In  what  sense  sincere 
Christians  may  be  said  to  be  already  come  to  the  spirilsof 
the  just  made  perfect.  Enough  may  be  collected  from 
what  hath  been  said.     'Tis  to  be  understood, 

1.  In  a  relative  sense,  they  are  come,  they  already  be- 
long, to  that  general  assembly,  that  church  which  the  my- 
riads of  angels,  and  the  perfected  spirits  of  the  just,  are 
of  A  local  coming  none  can  pretend  in  this  case  to  dream 
of,  they  are  said  to  be  come  to  the  city  of  the  living  God, 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Such  were  truly  said  to  be  come 
into  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  polity,  that  were  cri't^rtie 
donati,  admitted  freemen,  though  they  lived  a  thousand 
miles  off". 

2.  In  a  real  sense,  by  a  gradual  but  true  participation 
of  the  prhnordta,  the  fir U  and  mo.st  constituent  principles, 
and  perfections  of  the  heavenly  state. 

And  now,  if  that  were  the  thing  designed,  there  is  a 
most  adequate  ground-work  laid  for  a  true  and  the  most 
ample  encomium  of  that  rare  person,  our  never  too  deeply 
lamented,  nor  too  highly  renowned  queen,  whose  funerals 
drew  my  thoughts  to  this  theme.  View  the  perfections 
of  the  spirits  of  the  just,  as  they  were  growing,  and 
more  eminently  grown,  towards  their  highest  pitch;  and 
here  is  our  ground.  Do  not  wonder  it  is  laid  as  high  as 
heaven,  for  thence  they  begin,  as  well  as  end  there.     By 
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most  benigfl  influences  from  thence,  though  the  plant  was 
set  on  earlh,  they  had  an  early  bud,  in  concealment ;  but 
we  have  seen  them  blossom  in  open  view,  still  aspiring 
thitherward,  as  there  they  are  fully  blown.  Her  otherwise 
royal  parentage,  was  thus  incomparably  more  royal.  The 
lustre  of  her  excellent  virtues  had  all  the  advantage  which 
thev  could  have  by  dwelling  well;  as  the  endowments 
(what  they  were)  of  a  great  prince  heretofore,  were  noted 
to  have  had  the  contrary  disadvantage.  It  was  common 
sense,  not  the  poet's  authority,  that  could  make  the  appre- 
hension take  place.  That  virtue  is  more  grateful,  exerted 
from  a  comely  body.  So  illustrious  an  instance  would 
give  more  countenance,  than  the  most  argumentative  phi- 
losophy, to  the  opinion,  that  souls  have  a  great,  subordinate 
agency  in  forming  their  own  mansions;  which  the  more 
one  apprehends,  the  less  credulous  he  would  be  of  their 
original  equality.  It  must  be  a  very  peculiar  genius,  that 
could  stamp  so  inimitable  and  undeceiving  signatures,  as 
appears  in  her  majesty's  most  graceful  countenance,  in 
her  comely  mien  and  looks,  and  all  her  deportments.  Who- 
soever should  behold  the  fabric  she  inhabited,  made  up  of 
pulchritude  and  state,  must  conclude  some  very  lovely 
and  venerable  inhabitant  dwelt  there.  But  nearer  ap- 
proaches discovered  such  excellencies  of  the  indwelling 
mind,  that  quickness  of  apprehension,  that  clearness  and 
strength  of  reason,  that  solidify  of  judgment,  that  complec- 
tionate  goodness,  the  cv<pvia  which  that  noble  philosopher 
speaks  of,  as  the  seed-plot  of  virtues ;  that  must  soon  beget, 
not  conviction  onl)',  but  admiration. 

Such  were  the  bounties  of  nature  in  the  forming  a  rare 
and  excellent  person,  but  how  munificent  were  the  largesses 
of  grace!  That  reverence  of  the  Divine  Majesty  that  ap- 
peared in  her  whole  course,  a  life  transacted  under  the 
government  of  religion;  herconstant  care  to  avoid  what  she 
thought  sinful,  and  readiness  to  do  what  she  judged  might 
be  serviceable  to  the  interest  of  God  ;  her  detestation  of  the 
profligate  wickedness,  that  she  knew  to  be  dishonourable 
and  offensive  to  him,  and  of  a.l  the  principles  that  any 
way  tended  thereto.  Her  continued  conversation  with  God, 
in  the  constant  practice  of  religious  duties,  and  in  all  the 
exercises  of  godliness  that  belonged  to  her  (most  beloved 
and  frequented)  closet,  the  family,  or  more  solemn  assem- 
bly ;  her  most  composed  seriou.sness  in  attendance  upon 
the  worship  of  God,  in  the  way  which  she  chose  (and  which 
that  she  chose  no  one  coiild  think  strange)  the  natural  and 
most  unaffected  appearance  hereof,  the  remotest  from  osten- 
tation, but  which  could  not  quite  be  hid,  nor  ought,  when 
in  religious  assemblies  we  are  to  testify  we  all  worship  the 
same  God,  and  that  all  our  applications,  and  addresses, 
have  one  centre  above,  and  are  all  to  be  directed  to  one 
and  the  same  glorious  object  (unless  one  would  have  the 
religion  of  the  church  be  allowed  the  retiredness  of  a  closet, 
or  reduce  joint  social  worship,  wherein  all  are,  some  way 
or  other,  to  express  their  unanirait}'  and  consent,  unto  that 
which  is  merely  solitary  and  single.)  Her  assiduity  in  her 
religious  course,  the  seasons,  order,  and  constancy  where- 
of seemed  to  be  governed  by  the  ordinances  of  Heaven, 
that  ascertain  the  succession  of  day  and  night ;  so  that  what 
was  said  so  long  ago  of  that  famed  person's  justice  (and 
which  equally  may  of  hers)  might  have  a  noble  application 
to  her  religion.  That  one  might  as  soon  divert  the  course 
of  the  sun,  as  turn  her  from  her  daily  course  in  religious 
duties:  this  argued  a  steady  principle,  and  of  the  highest 
excellency,  that  of  divine  love.  Any  other  would  have  its 
more  frequent  qualms  and  inequalities.  The  remark  was 
wise  and  weighty,  concerning  the  insincere  man.  Job  xxvii. 
10.  Will  he  delight  himself  in  the  Almighty  1  will  he 
always  call  upon  God  1  That  course  is  never  like  to  be 
even,  uniform,  and  continued,  that  springs  not  from  love; 
or  is  not  sweetened  by  delight  and  pleasure.  All  these  are 
to  us  great  indications  of  a  copious  communication  of 
divine  grace,  and  that  she  received  not  the  grace  of  God  in 
vain.  I  cannot  here  omit  her  reverential  regard  for  the 
Lord's  day,  which  at  the  Hague  I  had  a  very  particular 
occasion  to  take  notice  of.  On  a  Saturday,  a  vessel  (the  pac- 
quet-boat)  was  stranded  not  far  from  thence,  which  lying 
very  near  the  shore,  I  viewed,  (happening  to  be  thereabouts 
at  that  time,)  till  the  last  passengers  were  brought  (as  all 
were)  safe  off.  Multitudes  went  to  see  it,  and  her  highness 
"♦emg  informed  of  it,  said  she  was  willing  to  see  it  too,  but 


thought  she  should  not,  for  it  was  then  too  late  for  that 
evening,  and  she  reckoned  by  Monday  it  would  he  shiver- 
ed to  pieces;  (though  it  remaining  entire  till  then,  she  was 
pleased  to  view  it  that  day;)  but  she  resolved,  she  added, 
she  would  not  give  so  ill  an  example,  as  to  go  see  it  on  the 
Lord's  day. 

Next  to  her  exemplary  piety  towards  God,  shone  wi:h  a 
second  lustre  her  most  amiable  benignity  towaids  mtn ; 
and  peculiarly  towards  them  whom  she  judged  pious,  of 
whatsoever  persua.'^ion,  in  respect  of  the-ciicumstances  of 
religion.  She  opened  not  her  mouth  but  with  wisdom, 
and  in  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.  She  Lath 
divers  times  expressed  her  acceptance,  value,  and  desire  of 
their  prayers,  whom  she  knew  in  some  modes  of  worship 
to  differ  from  her;  as  one  that  well  understood,  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  stands  not  in  lesser  things,  but  in  right- 
eousness, peace,  &c.  and  that  they  who  in  these  things 
serve  Christ,  are  acceptable  to  God,  and  are  to  be  approved 
of  men.  She  was  not  inaccessible  to  such  of  her  subjects, 
whose  dissentient  judgments,  in  some  such  things,  put 
them  into  lower  circumstances.  Great  she  was  in  all 
valuable  excellencies,  nor  greater  in  any,  than  in  her  most 
condescending  goodness.  Her  singular  humility  adorned 
all  the  rest.  Speaking  once  of  a  good  thing,  which  she  in- 
tended, she  added.  But  of  myself  I  can  do  nothing;  ai  d 
somewhat  being  by  one  (of  two  more  only)  then  present 
interposed, she  answered:  she  hoped  God  would  help  her. 
She  is,  as  the  text  speaks,  gone  to  mount  Sion,  in  l!>e 
highest  sense  of  that  phrase.  And  to  sum  up  all,  he  that 
will  read  the  character,  Psal.  xv.  and  xxiv.  of  an  inhabit- 
ant of  that  holy  hill,  will  there  read  her  true  and  most  just 
character.  Wherein  I  cannot  omit  to  take  notice,  how  sa- 
cred she  reckoned  her  word.  I  know  with  whom  she  hath 
sometimes  conferred,  whether  having  given  a  promise  of 
such  a  seeming  import,  she  could  consistently  therewi.h 
do  so  or  so;  saying,  that  whatever  prejudice  it  were  to 
her,  she  would  never  depart  from  her  word. 

These  rich  endowments  every  way  accomplished  her  for 
all  the  duties  that  belonged  to  her,  whether  in  her  Chris- 
tian, conjugal,  or  political  capacity.  Which  if  we  consider 
together,  the  world  cannot  give  an  instance,  for  many  by- 
past  ages,  of  so  much  lost  out  of  it,  in  one  person.  When 
did  Christianity  lose  so  con.spicuous  an  ornament  1  a  king 
.so  delectable  and  helpful  a  consort  7  a  kingdom  so  vene- 
rable and  beloved  a  sovereign  1  For  our  king  how  are  we 
concerned  to  pray,  Lord,  remember  David,  and  all  his 
afflictions  !  And  we  are  to  hope  he  hath  some  such  sincere 
purposes,  and  vows  deeply  infixed  in  his  heart,  as  those 
subjoined  in  that  Psalm  cxxxii.  which  will  engage  the 
Divine  presence  with  him,  b}' which,  neither  shall  his  pres- 
sures be  intolerable,  nor  his  difficulties  insuperable ;  but 
his  bow  shall  abide  in  strength,  and  the  arm  of  his  hands 
be  made  strong,  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob, 
Gen.  xlix.  But  England,  England  !  how  deplorable  is 
thj'case!  In  what  agonies  should  every  concerned  heart 
be  for  thee,  O  England  I  In  the  latter  days  (and  God  giant 
they  be  not  too  late)  thou  maysl  consider,  that  after  many 
former,  defeated  methods,  thou  hadst  a  prince  (yea,  princes) 
studiously  intent  upon  making  thee  a  reformed,  happy 
people.  Is  there  now  no  carse  to  fear,  lest  it  he  deter- 
mined ;  Let  him  that  is  filthy,  be  filthy  still ;  and  him  that 
is  unjust,  be  unjust  still. 

Few  can  be  ignorant  of  the  endeavours  of  our  ma«t 
gracious  queen,  to  that  purpose.  And  I  am  persua-led 
nothing  did  more  recommend  our  deceased,  excellent 
archbishop  to  her  Majesty,  than  that  she  knew  his  heart  to 
be  as  hers,  in  that  design,  V7~.  of  a  general  reformation  of 
manners,  that  must  have  concerned  all  parties:  and  with- 
out which,  (leading  and  preparing  us  thereto,)  uiiicn,and 
the  cessation  of  parties,  was  little  to  have  been  hoped  for. 
And  so  far  as  I  could  understand,  the  attempt  of  it  was  as 
little  intended  ;  being  otherwise  not  likely  to  meet  with 
either  a  blessin?  from  God,  oran}'  sufficient  disposition  to 
it  with  men.  Great  dispositions  must,  with  much  grati- 
tude to  God,  be  acknowledged  in  those  who  hold  that  su- 
preme, and  this  subordinate  station.  But  such  a  work  is 
not  likely  to  succeed,  till  (by  what.<;oever  mean)  minds  be 
brought  to  that  temper,  that  it  will  even  do  itself  And 
that  two  such  persons  should  be  removed  out  of  them, 
within  not  much  more   than  a  month's  time,  is  an  awful 
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umbrage  to  us  of  a  divine  determination,  that  less  gentle 
methods  are  fitter  for  us.  And  God's  holy  will  be  done  ! 
It  is  now  obvious  to  any  considering  person,  that  many 
very  useful  reflections  might  be  made  upon  the  text  and 
the  occasion  together.  I  shall  shut  up  this  present  dis- 
course with  these  that  follow. 

1.  It  ought  to  be  most  remote  from  us  to  confine,  in  our 
narrow  thoughts,  sincere  religion  and  godliness  to  a  party, 
distinguished  by  little  things  and  most  extra-essential 
thereto.  Take  we  that  great  apostle's  document,  I  per- 
ceive God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ;  and  what  he  said  of 
nations,  may  not  we  as  aptly  say  that  of  all  such  parties  1 
They  that  fear  God,  and  work  righteousness,  are  accepted 
of  him.  Acts  x. 

Let  us  once  learn  to  reckon  substantial  godliness  a 
greater  thing,  than  the  using  or  not  using  this  or  that  cere- 
mony. And  account  that  faith,  mercy,  judgment,  and  the 
love  of  God,  are  not  to  be  past  over  for  as  little  things,  as 
the  tithing  of  mint,  annise,  and  cummin.  I  believe  there 
are  few  in  the  world,  if  they  cast  their  eyes  about  them, 
but  might  truly  say  (what  I  thank  God,  I  have  often 
thought)  that  all  of  our  parties  that  hold  the  substantials  of 
religion,  I  have  know  some  of  far  greater  value  than  my- 
self    Let  the  being  a  good  Christian,  signify  more  with 

us  than   to  belong  to  a  so or   so shaped,    or 

figured  church. 

A  noted  writer,!  among  the  ancients,  brings  in  one,  say- 
ing, by  way  of  exprobration  to  Christians,  There  is  So- 
crates, the  prince  of  wisdom,  if  any  among  you  be  so  great, 
let  them  imitate  him,  if  they  can.  What  persuasion  among 
us  can  produce  a  greater  example,  than  we  have  been  now 
considering;  or  more  worthy  the  imitation  even  of  private 
Christians  1 

2.  The  spirits  of  the  just  on  earth  are  in  a  great  propin- 
quity and  have  a  near  alliance  to  heaven.  They  are  not 
there  to  have  the  first  foundations  laid  of  their  blessed 
state,  but  are  only  to  be  made  perfect.  They  have  in  them 
here  the  first  principles,  the  elements  of  their  final  bless- 
edness ;  heaven  in  little,  as  the  acorn  contains  the  tree,  or 
the  embryo  the  man. 

3.  The  just  in  this  world  are  of  the  church  in  heaven. 
They  are  come  to  the  general  assembly,  the  church  of  the 
first-born,  &c.  All  sincere  Christians,  whether  in  heaven 
or  earth,  (as  hath  been  noted,)  make  but  one  family,  Eph. 
iii.  15.  Good  God  !  can  our  little  differences,  here,  set 
us  at  greater  distance  than  heaven  and  earth  !  The  obser- 
vation is  worth  considering  of  that  wise  and  noble  person  ;it 
"  It  will  be  found  a  matter  of  great  moment  and  use,  to  de- 
fine what,  and  of  what  latitude,  those  points  are,  which 

discorporate  men  from  the  body  of  the  church And 

if  any  think  this  hath  been  done,  now  long  ago,  let  them 
seriously  consider  with  what  sincerity  and  moderation  the 
same  hath  been  performed,"  &c.  And  if  it  had  not 
been  done  with  due  sincerity,  and  moderation  in  his  da3^s, 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  have  since.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  what  differenceth 
any  thing,  constitutes  it ;  and  if  a  church  (of  whatsoever 
denomination)  be  constituted  in  its  superstructure  (though 
its  foundation  be  good)  of  hay,  and  stubble,  of  things  that 
can  belong  to  no  church,  as  a  church,  it  must  some  time 
or  other  sufier  loss:  and  though  the  builders  be  saved,  it 
must  be  by  a  more  penetrative,  than  an  imagined,  purga- 
tory-fire. 

4.  Angels  must  have  kind  propensions  towards  men, 
especially  good  men,  in  this  world,  knowing  these  are  of 
the  same  society  and  church  with  them ;  though  the  Divine 
wisdom  hath  not  judged  it  suitable  to  our  present  state 
of  probation,  there  should  be  an  open  and  common  inter- 
course between  them  and  us.  'Tis  however  a  great  incon- 
gruity we  should  have  strange,  uncouth,  shy,  frightful,  or 
unlrequent  thoughts  of  them  in  the  mean  time. 

iMin.  Fel. 


5.  When  we  find  any  excellent  persons,  in  our  world, 
attain  far  and  high  towards  the  perfection  of  the  heavenly 
state  ;  it  ought  to  be  a  great  encouragement  to  us,  and  is 
an  obligation  to  aspire  to  some  light  pitch.  We  .see  it  is 
not  an  impossible,  or  an  impracticable  thing;  and  should 
disdain  to  crawl  now  as  worms,  when  we  are  to  soar  as 
angels. 

6.  We  ought  hereupon  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
munificence  and  power  of  Divine  grace,  that  it  should  de- 
sign the  making  of  such  abjects  as  we,  fit  to  be  associated 
with  such  an  assembly,  the  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect;  and  will 
not  fail  to  effect  it,  if  we  comply  with  the  apt  methods 
appointed  for  that  blessed  purpose. 

■7.  When  such  ascend,  and  are  taken  up  from  us,  that 
God  had  eminently  prepared  for  translation,  we  should 
take  great  care  lest  we  unduly  regret  it.  That  we  do  not 
envy  heaven  its  own,  to  which  they  are  more  akin  than  to 
our  earth  ;  and  which  had  a  greater  right  in  them,  than 
we  could  pretend. 

8.  We  should  look  upon  funeral  solemnities  for  such, 
with  more  prospect  than  retrospect,  and  consider  them  as 
directing  our  eye  less  downward  to  our  own  forsaken 
world,  than  upwards  to  the  celestial  regions  and  inhabit- 
ants. To  such,  to  die  is  to  be  born  ;  they  die  only  out  of 
our  mean  world,  and  are  born  into  a  most  glorious  one. 
Their  funerals  should  be  celebrations  of  their  ascent,  and 
an  exulting  joy  should  therefore,  in  that  case,  not  be  quite 
banished  from  funeral  sorrows,  but  be  allowed  to  mingle 
therewith,  as  sunbeams  glittering  in  a  cloud.  When  the 
greatest  person  was  leaving  this  world,  that  ever  lived  in  it, 
he  says.  If  you  loved  me,  you  would  rejoice  that  I  say, 
I  go  to  the  Father.  We  should  bear  our  part  in  the  joys 
of  heaven,  upon  this  occasion,  if  we  relate  to  it.  And 
when  we  are  told,  there  is  joy  there,  among  the  angels  of 
God,  for  the  conversion  of  such,  who  are  thereby  but  pre- 
pared to  come  to  their  assembly;  we  may  conclude  there 
is  much  more  for  their  glorification,  when  they  are  fully 
come,  and  joined  to  it.  Funeral  solemnities  are  very  dull 
melancholy  shows,  without  such  references  forwards,  and 
upwards.  With  how  diflerent  a  temper  of  mind  would  two 
persons  have  been  the  spectators  of  Jacob's  funeral,  the 
one  of  whom  should  have  looked  no  further  than  the 
Canaanites  or  Egyptians  did,  who  would  only  say.  Some 
great  person  is  dead  ;  but  the  other,  by  divine  iilumina'ion, 
is  enabled  to  apprehend.  This  dust  here  mingles  with  the 
earth  of  this  land,  to  presignify  this  people,  of  whom  he 
was  the  head,  must  possess  it.  Yea,  moreover,  here  the 
great  God  will  fix  his  residence  and  throne  ;  upon  such  a 
mount  shall  be  the  palace  of  the  supreme  King.  Here, 
after  great  mutations  and  revolutions,  and  great  destructions 
both  of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  shall  this  people 
have  a  long  succession  of  princes  and  rulers  that  shall  be 
of  themselves.  And  all  this  but  as  representing  a  King 
and  kingdom  that  shall  rule,  and  spread  over  all  the  earth, 
and  reach  up  at  length  into  heaven.  Canaan  shall  be  a 
holy  land.  Unto  Sion's  King  shall  tributary  princes  bring 
thei  r  gifts,  out  of  Egj'pt,  and  Ethiopia  stretch  out  her  hands ; 
and  all  nations  serve  him.  His  empire  shall  confine  with 
the  universe,  and  all  power  be  given  him  both  in  heaven 
and  earth.  With  what  a  large  and  raised  mind  would 
such  a  one  have  beheld  this  funeral !  What  better  Canaan, 
than  we  now  behold,  we  shall  have  in  this  world,  God 
knows !  And  we  should  be  the  less  solicitous  to  know 
intermediate  things,  when  we  are  so  fully  ascertained  of 
the  glorious  end  of  all  things.  And  let  us  reflect  upon  the 
solemn  pomp  of  that  late  mournful  assembly,  that  lament- 
ed our  queen's  departure  out  of  our  world,  comparing  it 
with  the  transcended  magnificence  of  that  triumph 
assembly,  into  which  she  is  received  above. 

k  Lord  Viscount  Tend.  Adv.  of  Leam.  Ub.  9. 


THE    GOOD  MAN'S    DESIRt. 

OF  BEING  ABSENT  FROM  THE  BODY,  AND  PRESENT  WITH  THE  LORD: 

A  FUNERAL  SERMON, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

MRS.  MARGARET  BAXTER. 


TO  THE  VERY  REVEREND  MR.  RICHARD  BAXTER. 


Sir, 


When  3^ou  assigned  unto  me  that  part,  not  of  forming  a  memorial  for  your  excellent  deceased  consort,  (which  is  re- 
served to  the  fittest  hand,)  but  of  instructing  the  people  upon  the  occasion  of  her  decease  ;  this  text  of  Scripture  oc- 
curring also  to  my  thoughts,  (which  I  reckoned  might  sufficiently  agree  wiih  the  design  you  generally  recommended 
to  me,  though  I  am  sensible  how  little  ihe  prosecution  did  so,)  it  put  me  upon  considering  with  how  great  disadvan- 
tage we  set  ourselves,  at  any  lime,  to  reason  against  bodily  inclination ;  the  great  antagonist  we  have  to  contend 
against,  in  all  our  ministerial  labours!  An  attempt  which,  if  a  higher  power  set  not  in  with  us,  looks  like  the  oppo- 
sing of  our  faint  breath  to  the  steady  course  of  a  mighty  river  ! 

1  have  often  thought  of  Cicero's  wonder,  "  That  since  we  consist  of  a  mind,  and  a  body,  the  skill  of  curing  and  pre- 
serving the  body  is  so  admired,  as  to  have  been  thought  a  divine  invention  ;  that  which  refers  to  the  mind  is  neither 
so  desired,  before  it  be  found  out,  nor  so  cultivated  afterwards,  nor  is  approved  and  acceptable  to  so  many  :  yea  is 
even  to  the  most,  suspected,  and  hateful!" 

Even  the  tyrant  Phalaris  tells  one,  in  an  epistle,  (though  by  way  of  menace,)  that  whereas  a  good  physician  may 
cure  a  distempered  body,  death  is  the  only  physician  for  a  distempered  mind.  It  works  not  indeed  a  universal  cure. 
But  of  such  on  whom  it  may,  how  few  are  there  that  count  not  the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease !  Yet  how  many 
thousands  are  there,  that  for  greater  hoped  bodily  advantages,  afterwards,  endure  much  more  pain  and  trouble  than 
there  is  in  dying  ! 

Vit  are  a  mysterious  sort  of  creatures!  Yet  I  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  God  is  great  and  admirable,  in  planting 
in  our  natures  so  strong  a  love  of  this  bodily  life,  without  which  the  best  would  be  more  impatient  of  living  on  earth, 
so  long  as  God  thinks  it  requisite  they  should  ;  and  to  the  worst,  death  would  not  be  a  sufficiently  formidable  punish- 
ment ;  and  consequently  human  laws  and  justice  would  be,  in  great  part,  eluded. 

And  the  same  Divine  wisdom  is  not  less  admirable,  in  providing  there  should  so  generally  be  so  much  of  mutual 
love,  as  doth  obtain  among  near  friends  and  relatives;  fur  thereby  their  cohabitation  and  mutual  offices  towards  each 
other  are  made  more  pleasant  and  easy  ;  which  is  a  great  compensation  for  the  concomitant  evil,  that  by  the  same 
love  their  parting  with  one  another  cannot  but  be  rendered  grievous. 

But  for  you,  who  live  so  much  upon  the  borders,  and  in  the  pleasant  view  of  the  other  state  :  the  one  separation  is,  I 
doubt  not,  much  easier  to  your  sense,  and  the  other  to  your  fore-thoughts,  than  they  are  with  the  most.  A  perfect  in- 
ditferency  towards  this  present  bodily  state  and  life,  is,  in  mine  eyes,  a  most  covetable  thing,  and  my  daily  aim ; 
wherein  I  entreat  your  prayers  may  assist 

Your  most  respectful,  though  most  unworthy 

fellow-servant,  and  expectant  in  tl.e  work 

and  hope  of  the  Gospel, 

J.  H. 


2  CORINTHIANS  V.  8. 

WE  ARE  CONFIDENT,  I  SAY,  AND  WILLING  RATHER  TO  BE  ABSENT  FROM  THE  BODY,  AND  TO  BE  PRESENT  WITH  THE  LORD. 


The  solemn  face  of  this  a.ssembly  seems  to  tell  me,  that 
you  already  know  the  present,  special  occasion  of  it ;  and 
that  I  scarce  need  to  tell  any  of  you,  that  our  worthy,  ho- 
noured friend,  Mrs.  Baxter,  is  dead.  You  have  ('tis  like 
most  of  you)  often  met  her  in  this  place,  when  her  pleased 
looks  were  wont  to  show  what  delight  she  took  to  have 
many  share  in  those  great  advantages,  wherein  she  had  a 
more  peculiar  interest;  you  are  now  to  meet  her  here  no 
more,  but  are  met  yourselves  to  lament  together,  that  our 
world  hath  lost  so  desirable  an  inhabitant ;  and  to  learn 


(as  I  hope  you  design)  what  so  instructive  an  occasion 
shall  (of  itself,  or  as  it  ma}'  be  improved)  serve  to  teach  us. 
It  doth  of  itself  most  obviously  teach  the  common  docu- 
ment, that  we,  who  are  of  the  same  make  and  mould,  must 
all  die  too.  And  our  own  prudence  should  hereupon  ad- 
vance one  step  further,  and  apprehend  it  a  most  covetable 
thing,  that  the  temper  of  our  minds  might  comply  with 
this  unalterable  state  of  our  case;  and  that  we  be  in  a 
disposition,  since  we  must  die,  to  die  willingly,  and  with 
our  own  consent.    Nothing  can  be  more  irrational,  or  xin- 
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happy,  than  to  be  engaged  in  a  continual  quarrel  with  ne- 
cessity, which  will  prevail,  and  be  too  hard  for  us  at  last. 
No  course  is  so  wise  in  itself,  or  good  for  us,  as  to  be  re- 
conciled to  what  we  cannot  avoid  ;  to  bear  a  facile  yield- 
ing mind  towards  a  determination,  which  admits  of  no  re- 
peal. 

And  the  subject,  now  to  be  insisted  on,  may  help  us  to 
improve  the  sad  occasion  to  this  very  important  purpose  ; 
and  show  us  that  dying,  which  cannot  be  willed  for  itself, 
may  be  joined  with  somewhat  else  which  may,  and  ought 
to  be  so  ;  and  in  that  conjunction  become  the  object  of  a 
rational  and  most  complacential  willingness.  A  subject 
recommended  to  me  (though  not  the  special  text)  by  one, 
than  whom  I  know  no  man  that  was  better  able  to  make 
a  fit  choice;  as  (in  the  present  case)  none  could  have  that 
right  to  choose.  I  cannot  stay  to  discuss  and  open  the 
most  fruitful,  pleasant  series  of  discourse,  in  the  foregoing 
verses,  though  there  will  be  occasion  to  reflect  somewhat 
upon  it  by  and  by  ;  but,  in  the  text,  the  apostle  asserts  two 
things  concerning  the  temper  of  his  spirit,  in  reference  to 
death  :  His  confidence,  and  complacency,  dappovjiiu,  Kai  iv- 

SoKOVfJiCV. 

First,  His  confidence,  or  his  cou-rage  and  fortitude,  "We 
are  confident,  I  say."  He  had  said  it  before,  ver.  6.  We  are 
always  confident;  and  assigned  the  cause,  Knowing  that 
while  we  are  present  in  the  body  we  are  absent  from  the 
Lord.  And  declared  the  kind  of  that  knowledge,  {viz. 
which  he  had  of  that  presence  of  the  Lord,  whereof  he  was 
deprived,  by  being  present  in  the  body,)  that  is,  that  it  was 
the  knowledge  of  faith,  not  of  sight,  ver.  7.  Now  here  he 
adds.  We  are  confident,  I  say.  It  notes  a  deliberate  cou- 
rage, and  the  fixedness  of  it;  that  it  was  not  a  sudden  fit, 
a  passion  soon  over.  He  had  said  above,  Oapp'ivfTcs  n-.iirurt, 
We  are  confident  at  all  times ;  it  was  his  habitual  temper. 
And  here  the  ingemination  signifies  increase,  as  if  he  had 
said.  We  grow  more  and  more  bold,  and  adventurous, 
while  we  consider  the  state  of  our  case,  and  what  we  suffer 
by  our  presence  in  the  body.  Sense  of  injury  or  damage 
heightens,  and  adds  an  edge  unto  true  valour.  We  would 
venture  upon  a  thousand  deaths,  if  the  matter  were  left 
entirely  to  our  own  option,  rather  than  be  thus  withheld 
any  longer  from  the  presence  of  our  blessed  Lord  ;  a  thing 
whereof  nothing  but  duty  to  him  could  make  us  patient. 
We  are  not  destitute  of  the  fortitude  to  enable  us  even  to 
rush  upon  death,  without  more  ado,  if  he  did  say  the  word  ; 
but  as  yet  he  bids  us  stay,  and  his  supreme  and  holy  will 
must  in  all  things  determine  ours.  Therefore  'tis  imme- 
diately subjoined,  in  the  midst  of  this  high  transport,  ver. 
9.  Wherefore  we  labour,  that  whether  present  or  absent, 
we  might  be  accepted  of  him,  or  well-pleasing  to  him 
{tvaocs- n  duTiT)  £iVin.)  We  less  mind  the  pleasing  ourselves, 
than  him.  We  are  indifferent  to  life  or  death,  being  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  it,  in  comparison  of  that ;  his  pleasure  is 
more  to  us  than  either.  Here  the  highest  fortitude  yields 
and  submits  itself,  otherwise,  and  for  his  own  part,  and  as 
to  what  concerned  his  own  inclination  singly,  and  in  the 
divided  sense,  the  apostle  to  his  confidence  doth, 

Secondly,  Add  complacency.  We  are  better  pleased 
{ivSuKovfjci'  ^tiAX.-i'.)  This  is  a  distinct  thing,  (a  valiant  man 
will  venture  upon  wounds  and  death,  but  is  not  pleased 
with  them,)  but  in  reference  to  so  excellent  an  object,  and 
occasion,  they  must  mingle,  and  the  latter  runs  into  the 
former.  We  are  willing  rather  (as  we  read  it)  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord.  The  word 
which  we  read  willing,  signifies  to  approve  or  like  well, 
not  a  merely  judicious,  but  complacential  approbation ;  the 
word,  whence  comes  the  ci>S>i:iu  often  ascribed  to  God  in 
Scripture,  which  signifies  the  high  satisfaction  he  lakes  in 
ail  his  purposes  and  determinations.  The  luSoKia  Qi.\i]paTnq, 
Ephes.  i.  5.  is  certainly  no  tautology,  but  speaks  how  per- 
fectly and  pleasingly  he  agrees,  and  (as  it  were)  consents 
with  himself,  in  all'  that  ever  he  had  resolved  on.  This 
rather,  says  the  apostle,  is  our  ivSoKia,  the  thing  that  would 
please  us  best,  and  wherein  we  should  most  highly  satisfy 
ourselves.  It  would  not  be  the  matter  of  our  submission 
only,  or  whereto  we  could  yield,  when  we  cannot  help  it; 
but' of  our  highest  joy  and  pleasure.  According  as  we  find 
it  was  with  the  Psalmist,  (Psalm  xvi.)  in  the  same  case, 
(which  though  it  had  a  further  meaning  in  reference  to 
Christ,  had  a  true  meaning  as  to  himself  also,)  Therefore 


my  heart  is  glad,  my  glory  rejoices,  my  fiesh  also  shall  rest 
in  hope.  For  thou  wih  not  leave  my  soul  in  sJieol,  the 
state  of  the  dead,  nor  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tion, but  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life ;  and  no  matter 
though  it  lie  through  the  dark  shady  vale,  it  leads  however 
into  that  blessed  presence  of  thine  (the  same  with  that  in 
the  text)  where  is  fulness  of  joy ;  and  unto  that  right-hand 
(that  high  and  honourable  station)  where  are  pleasures  for 
evermore.  Both  these,  the  apostle's  courage  and  fortitude, 
and  his  complacency  or  well-pleasedne.ss,  have  express  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  death,  or  of  being  absent  from  the 
body.  The  one  respects  it  as  a  formidable  (but  superable) 
evil,  the  other  as  a  desirable  and  most  delectable  good. 
But  both  have  reference  to  it  in  its  concomitancy,  or  ten- 
dency, viz.  as  absence  from  the  body  should  be  accompa- 
nied (or  be  immediately  followed)  with  being  present  with 
the  Lord.  The  sense  therefore  of  the  whole  verse  may  be 
fitly  expressed  thus  : — That  it  is  the  gen  uine  temper  of  holy 
souls,  not  only  to  venture  with  confidence  upon  the  state 
of  absence,  or  separation  from  the  body;  but  to  choose  it 
with  great  complacency  and  gladness,  that  they  may  be 
present  with  the  Lord. 

Body,  we  are  not  here  to  understand  so  generally,  as  if 
he  affected,  or  counted  upon  a  perpetual  final  state  of  se- 
paration from  any  body  at  all.  No,  the  temper  of  his  spirit 
had  nothing  in  it  so  undutiful,  or  unnatural;  no  such  re- 
luctation,  or  disposition  to  contend  agahist  the  common  lot 
of  man,  the  law  of  human  nature,  and  the  comely  order 
which  the  Author  of  our  beings,  and  of  all  nature,  hath 
settled  in  the  universe;  that  whereas  one  sort  of  creatures, 
that  have  life,  should  be  wholly  confined  to  terrestrial  bo- 
dies; another,  quite  exempt  from  them;  ours  should  be  a 
middle  nature,  between  the  angelical  and  the  brutal.  So 
as  we  should,  with  the  former,  partake  of  intellectual,  im- 
mortal spirit ;  and  a  mortal  body  made  up  and  organized 
of  earthly  materials,  with  the  latter  :  which  yet  we  might 
also  depose,  and  reassume,  changed  and  refined  from  ter- 
rene dross.  The  apostle's  temper  hath  in  it  nothing  of  re- 
bellion, or  regret  against  this  most  apt  and  congruous  or- 
der and  constitution ;  he  had  no  impatient  proud  resent- 
ment of  that  gradual  debasement  and  inferiority  that,  in 
this  respect,  we  are  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
When  Porphyry  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  Plotinus,  that  he 
blushed  as  often  as  he  thought  of  his  being  a  body,  it  was 
agreeable  enough  to  his  notion  of  the  pre-existence  of  the 
soul ;  i.  e.  if  it  were  true,  that  the  original  state  of  hu\pan 
spirits  was  the  same  with  that  of  angels,  (which  this  is  no 
fit  season  to  dispute  against,)  and  that  by  their  own  fault, 
some  way  or  other,  they  lapsed  and  slid  doM'n  into  grosser 
matter,  and  were  caught  into  vital  union  with  it,  there  was 
just  cause  of  shame  indeed.  Apuleius's  transformation 
(which  many  of  you  know  what  it  means)  if  it  had  been 
real,  was  not  more  ignominious. 

But  it  appears  the  apostle  affected  not  a  state,  wherein 
he  should  be  simply  naked,  or  unclothed  of  any  body  at 
all ;  for  he  longs  to  be  clothed  upon  with  his  heavenly 
house,  ver.  2.  And  whereas  he  tells  us,  ver.  4.  that 
which  he  groaned  for,  was  not  to  be  unclothed,. but  clothed 
upon  ;  that  being  unclothed,  doth  not  mean  the  act,  but  the 
state,  i.  e.  that  he  did  not  covet  or  aspire  to  a  perpetual 
final  state  of  being  naked,  or  without  any  body  at  all. 
For  so  he  speaks,  ver.  3.  If  so  be  (as  we  read)  that  being 
clothed,  we  shall  not  be  found  naked.  The  particle  ciyi 
admits  to  be  read,  since  that,  inasmuch  as,  for  truly  ;  and 
so  the  2d  and  3d  verses  will  be  connected  thus;  In  this, 
(ver.  2.)  i.  e.  for  this,  viz.  for  this  cause,  as  sk  often  signifies 
casualty  (not  in  this  house,  for  roiiru  and  dixia  will  not 
agree,)  we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with 
our  house  which  is  from  heaven,  i.e.  of  heaven,  or  suitable 
to  heaven  (e^  denotes  here,  as  often,  the  matter  whereof  a 
thing  is  formed  and  made,)  a  body  made  up  of  a  heavenly 
material;  or  (which  is  all  one)  an  earthly  body  refined,  and 
transformed  into  such  an  one.  And  then  he  subjoins  the 
reason  why  his  desire  is  so  conditioned,  and  limited,  or  runs 
only  in  this  particular  current,  to  have  not  no  body  at  all, 
but  only  not  such  a  body.  He  wishes  to  have  a  body 
made  more  habile,  and  commodious,  and  fitter  for  the 
uses  of  a  glorified  soul;  (which  hath  its  own  more  in- 
ward clothing  peculiar  to  itself,  in  respect  whereof  that  of 
such  abody  would  be  an  additional  one,  a  siiperinvestilure, 
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as  the  word  svtviioacOat  imports;)  his  desire  is  thus  limit- 
ed and  modified  for  this  reason.  Inasmuch  as,  being  thus 
clothed,  we  shall  not  be  found  naked,  ver.  3.  or  without 
any  body  at  all;  which  the  law  of  our  creation  admits  us 
not  to  effect,  or  aspire  unio.  And  therefore  in  qualifying 
our  desire  thus,  we  shall  contain  ourselves  within  our  own 
bounds,  and  not  offer  any  thing  whereof  humanity  is,  by 
the  Creator's  pleasure  and  constitution,  incapable.  There- 
fore he  inculcates  the  same  thing  over  again.  We  groan 
not  to  be  unclothed,  but  only  to  be  clothed  upon  ;  ver.  4. 
where  that  unclothed  (the  thing  he  desired  not)  must  sig- 
nify the  state  and  not  (he  act  only,  is  evident ;  in  that  be- 
ing clothed  (the  thing  which  he  did  desire)  must  plainly 
be  so  understood.  For  was  it  only  an  entrance  into  glory 
he  desired,  and  not  continuance  in  a  glorified  state  ■?  Nor 
can  this  being  unclothed  much  less  refer  as  an  act  to  the 
present  clothing  of  this  earthly  body,  as  if  it  were  our  be- 
ing divested  of  that  which  he  intended  in  this  4th  verse,  as 
the  thing  he  desired  not,  for  then  the  4th  verse  would  con- 
tradict this  8th,  where  he  tells  us  he  did  desire  it.  The 
meaning  then  is,  that  he  did  not  desire  to  be  exempted  from 
wearing  a  body,  or  to  be  without  any  at  all ;  he  did  only 
covet  to  be  absent  from  this  body  (gross  and  terrene  as 
now  it  was)  that  he  might  be  present  with  the  Lord;  with 
which  he  found  being  in  such  a  body,  and  in  the  several 
accompanying  circumstances  of  this  bodily  state,  to  be  in- 
consistent. Wherefore  it  was  a  terrestrial  body  (the  earth- 
ly house  of  this  tabernacle,  as  'tis  ver.  1.)  which  he  was 
now  better  pleased  to  quit  upon  this  account. 

And  I  say  it  is  the  genuine  temper  of  a  holy  soul  to  be 
like-minded,  not  their  constant,  explicit,  discernible  sense. 
We  must  allow  for  accidents,  (as  we  shall  note  afterwards,) 
but  when  they  are  themselves  and  in  their  right  mind,  and 
so  far  as  the  holy  divine  life  doth  prevail  in  them,  this  is 
their  temper. 

And  now,  that  I  may  more  fully  open  this  matter  to  you, 
I  shall, 

I.  Endeavour  to  unfold,  somewhat  more  distinctly,  the 
state  of  the  case,  in  reference  whereto  good  and  holy  souls 
are  thus  affected. 

II.  Shall  show  you  what  is  their  true  and  genuine  tem- 
per, or  how  it  is  that  they  stand  affected,  in  reference  to 
that  case. 

III.  Shall  discover  how  agreeable  this  temper  is  to  the 
general  frame  and  complexion  of  a  holy  soul. 

And  then  make  such  reflections  upon  the  whole,  as  may 
be  more  especially  useful  to  ourselves. 

I.  We  are  to  take,  as  much  as  we  can,  a  distinct  view 
and  state  of  the  case.  We  see  the  apostle  speaks  by  waj'- 
of  comparison,  cvSiKov^icv  ija>\]r,  we  are  willing  rather.  We 
are  therefore  to  consider  (that  we  may  comprehend  clearly 
the  true  state  of  this  case)  wliat  the  things  are  which  he 
compares  ;  and  between  which  his  mind  might  be  suppo- 
sed, as  it  were,  to  have  been  before  (at  least  in  order  of  na- 
ture before)  in  some  suspense,  till  at  last  it  come  so  com- 
placentially  to  incline,  and  be  determined  this  one  way. 
Take  the  account  of  the  whole  case  in  these  particulars. 

I.  There  are  here  two  principal  terms,  between  which 
the  motion  and  inclination  of  such  a  mind  lies,  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  Lord,  and  the  body.  Both  do  as 
it  were  attract  and  draw  (or  are  apt  todo)  twoseveral  ways. 
The  Lord  strongly  draws  on  the  one  hand,  and  ilie  body 
hangs  on,  and  holds,  and  draws  in  as  saongly  to  itself  as 
it  -^an,  on  the  other.  The  body  as  having  us  present  in  it. 
And  how"?  not  locally  only,  but  in  the  way  of  vital  union 
and  communion  with  it.  And  that  shows  how  we  are  to 
understand  being  present  with  the  Lord  too,  not  by  a  mere 
local  presence,  but  of  a  more  intimate  vital  union  and 
commerce.  Where,  as  in  the  union  between  the  soul  and 
body,  the  more  excellent  communicates  life,  the  other  re- 
ceives it;  so  it  must  be  here.  Though  now  the  Lord  is 
present  thus,  in  some  measure, (which  this  attraction  sup- 
poses,) yet  speaking  comparalively,that  presence  is  absence, 
in  respect  to  what  we  are  to  look  for  hereafter.  Both  these 
unions  are  very  mysterious,  and  both  infer  verv  strong  and 
powerful  drawing,  or  holding  together  of  the  things  so 
united. 

There  is  no  greater  mystery  in  nature,  than  the  union 
between  the  soul  and  the  body.  That  a  mind  and  spirit 
should  be  so  tied  and  linked  with  a  clod  of  clay,  that, 


while  that  remains  in  a  due  temper,  it  cannot  by  any  art 
or  power  free  itself  !  It  can  by  any  act  of  the  will  move  a 
hand,  or  foot,  or  the  whole  body  ;  but  cannot  move  from 
it  one  inch.  If  it  move  hither  and  thither,  or  by  a  leap 
upward  to  ascend  a  little,  the  body  still  foHows  ;  it  cannot 
shake  or  throw  it  off.  We  cannot  take  ourselves  out ;  by 
any  allowable  means  we  cannot,  nor  by  any  at  all  (that  are 
at  least  within  mere  human  power)  as  long  as  the  temper- 
ament lasts.  While  that  remains,  we  cannot  go  ;  if  that 
fail,  we  cannot  slay  ;  though  there  be  so  many  open  ave- 
nues, (could  we  suppose  any  material  bounds  to  hem  in, 
or  exclude  a  spirit.)  we  cannot  go  out  or  in  at  pleasure.  A 
wonderful  thing  !  and  I  wonder  we  no  more  wonder  at 
our  own  make  and  frame  in  this  respect,  that  we  do  not, 
with  reverent  submissive  adoration,  discern  and  confess 
how  far  we  are  outwitted  and  overpowered  by  our  wise 
and  great  Creator  ;  that  we  not  only  cannotundo  his  work 
upon  us  in  this  respect,  but  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  un- 
derstand it.  What  so  much  akin  are  a  mind  and  a  piece 
of  earth,  a  clod  and  a  thought,  that  they  should  be  thus 
affixed  to  one  another;  or  that  there  should  be  such  a 
thing  in  nature  as  thinking  clay  !  But  hereupon,  what  ad- 
vantage hath  this  body  upon  the  soul  and  spirit !  In  the  na- 
tural union  is  grounded  amoral  one,  of  love  and  affection  ; 
which  (on  the  soul's  part)  draws  and  binds  it  down  with 
mighty  efficacy. 

Again.  howm3'.sterious  and  ineffable  is  the  union  of  the 
Lord  and  the  soul ;  and  how  more  highly  venerable,  as 
this  is  a  sacred  mystery!  And  who  would  not  admire  at 
their  proud  disdainful  folly,  that  while  they  cannot  explain 
the  union  between  the  soul  and  body,  are  ready  to  jeer  at 
their  just,  humble,  and  modest  ignorance,  that  call  this 
other  a  mystical  union  1  or,  because  they  know  not  what 
to  make  of  it,  would  make  nothing,  and  will  not  allow 
there  should  be  any  such  thing,  or  would  have  it  be  next 
to  nothing.  Have  those  words  no  sense  belonging  to  them, 
or  not  a  great  sense,  (1  Cor.  vi.  17.)  But  he  that  is  joined 
unto  the  Lord,  is  one  spirit  1  And,  upon  this  supernatu- 
ral union  also  (be  it  what  it  will)  methinks  the  binding 
and  drawing  power  of  love  should  not  be  less  I 

2.  We  must  conceive  in  our  minds  as  distinctly  as  we 
can,  the  peculiar  adjuncts  of  each  of  these  more  principal 
terms;  i.  e.  on  the  part  of  the  body  first,  we  are  to  consider 
a  sensible,  a  grossly  corporeal  world,  to  which  this  body 
doth  connaturalize  us,  and  whereto  we  are  attempered  by 
our  being  in  the  body,  and  living  this  bodily  life.  This 
bodj',  while  we  live  in  it,  is  the  terminus  uniens,  the  medi- 
um, the  unitive  bond  between  us  and  it.  In  this  world  we 
find  ourselves  encompassed  with  objects  that  are  suitable, 
grateful,  and  entertaining  to  our  bodily  senses,  and  the  se- 
veral principles,  perceptions,  and  appetites  that  belong  to 
the  bodily  life  :  and  these  things  familiarize  and  habituate 
us  to  this  world,  and  make  us,  as  it  were,  one  with  it. 
There  is,  particularly,  a  bodily  people,  as  is  intimated  in 
the  text,  that  we  are  associated  with  by  our  being  in  the 
body.  The  words  h^nflfat  and  Uiniifiaai.  in  this  verse,  (and 
the  same  are  used  verse  the  6th  and  9ih,)  signify  there  is 
such  a  people  of  which  we  are,  and  from  which  we  would 
be  dissociated;  evinu li  is  civis,  incola,  or  indigene,  au  in- 
habitant, or  native,  among  this  or  that  people  ;  as  £»<5;!/ju?  is 
peregrinvs,  one  that  lives  abroad  and  is  severed  from  the 
people  he  belonged  unto.  The  apostle  considers  himself, 
while  in  the  body,  as  living  among  such  a  sort  of  people 
as  dwell  in  bodies,  a  like  sort  of  people  to  himself:  and 
would  be  no  longer  a  home-dweller  with  these,  bui  travel 
away  from  them,  to  join  and  be  a  dweller  with  another 
people. 

For  al.so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  considers,  with  the  Lord, 
an  invisible  world,  where  he  resides;  and  an  incorporeal 
people,  he  presides  over.  So  that  the  case  here  is,  are  we 
willing  to  be  dispeopled  from  this  bodily  sort  of  people, 
and  peopled  with  that  incorporeal  sort,  the  world,  and 
community  of  spirits'? 

3.  It  is  f'urther  to  be  considered  in  this  case,  that  we  are 
related  both  ways,  related  to  the  body,  and  related  to  the 
Lord  ;  to  the  one  pet)ple,  and  the  other,  the  one  claims  an 
interest  in  us,  and  so  doth  the  other.  We  have  many  earthly 
alliances,  'tis  true,  and  we  have  many  heavenly  ;  we  are 
related  to  both  worlds,  and  have  affairs  lying  in  both.  And 
now  what  mighty  pleadings  might  the  case  admit,  on  the 
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one  hand, and  the  other'?  Were  the  body,  apart,  capable 
of  pleading  for  itself,  lo  this  effect  it  must  bespeak  the  soul : 
"  I  am  ih}'  body,  I  was  made  and  formed  for  thee,  and, 
someway,  by  thee.  Thou  hast  so  long  inhabited  and  dwell 
with  me,  and  in  me.  Thou  art  my  soul,  my  life,  my  strength ; 
if  thou  be  absent,  I  am  a  carcase  and  fall  to  dirt ;  and  thou 
wilt  be  a  maimed  thing,  and  scarce  thy  whole  self."  But 
though  it  cannot  dictate,  and  do  not  utter  such  words,  na- 
ture doth  itself  plead  more  strongly  than  words  can. 

And  again,  how  much  more  potently,  might  the  Lord 
plead  foi  his  having  the  soul  more  closely  united  and  in- 
timately conversant  with  himself!  "  Thou  art  one  of  the 
souls  I  have  loved  and  chosen,  which  were  given  to  me, 
and  for  which  I  offered  up  my  own  soul.  I  have  visited 
thee  in  thy  low  and  abject  state  ;  said  to  thee  in  thy  blood, 
Live  ;  have  inspired  thee  with  a  heavenly,  sacred,  divine 
life,  the  root  and  seminal  principle  of  a  perfect,  glorious, 
eternal  life.  Let  this  body  drop,  which  hath  been  long  thy 
burden  !  let  it  fall  and  die,  it  matters  not !  Yet  since  thou 
Jovest  it,  I  will  restore  it  thee  again,  pure  and  glorious,  like 
mine  own.  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  be- 
lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live, 
John  xi.  25.  Never  fear  to  venture  thyself  with  me,  nor 
to  commit  thy  body  to  my  after-care." 

And  now  all  the  question  will  be,  Which  alleges  the 
more  considerable  things  1  and  the  matter  will  be  estimated, 
as  the  temper  of  the  soul  is.  An  earthly,  sordid  soul,  when 
the  overture  is  made  to  it  of  such  a  translation,  will  be 
ready  to  say,  as  the  Shunamite  (2  Kings  iv.)  did  to  the 
prophet,  when  he  offered  to  speak  for  her  to  the  king,  (per- 
haps that  her  husband  might  be  called  to  court,  and  made 
a  great  man,)  I  dwell  among  my  own  people,  (an  answer 
that  in  her  case  well  expressed  the  true  greatness  of  a  con- 
tented mind,  but  in  this  case  nothing  more  mean,)  I  am 
well  where  I  am,  and  dwell  among  a  people  like  myself. 
So  saith  the  degenerate  abject  soul,  sunk  into  a  deep  obliv- 
ion of  its  own  country ;  Here  I  dwell  a  fixed  inhabitant 
of  this  world,  among  a  corporeal  people,  where  I  make 
one.  And  we  find  how  it  is  with  this  sort  of  people,  each 
one  charms  another,  and  they  grow  familiar,  have  mutual 
ties  one  upon  another  ,and  there  is  a  loathsomeness  to  part. 
Especially  as  here,  in  this  lower  world,  we  are  variously 
disposed,  and  cast  into  several  mutual  relations  to  one  an- 
other; husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  all  dwelling  in  bodies  alike,  cohabiting,  eating 
and  drinking  daily,  and  conversing  together.  These  are 
great  and  sensible  endearments,  by  which  the  minds  of 
men  become  as  it  were  knit,  and  united  to  one  another. 
How  are  men's  spirits  fixed  to  their  own  countries  !  Nescio 
qua  natale  solum  didcedine 'tis  by  an  inexpressible  plea- 
sure and  sweetness,  that  the  people  of  one  country  are  as 
it  were  linked  and  held  together. 

But  would  not  a  heavenly,  new-born  soul  say.  No,  this 
is  none  of  my  country,  I  seek  a  better,  and  am  here  but  a 
pilgrim  and  stranger;  this  is  none  of  my  people  1  So  it 
was  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that  conversed  in  the 
eirthly  Canaan,  but  as  in  a  strange  country;  their  mind 
being  gone  towards  that  other,  which  they  sought.  And 
accordingly  you  find  it  said  of  each  of  them,  in  their  sto- 
ry, when  they  quite  left  this  world,  (as  also  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  afterwards,)  that  they  were  gathered  to  their  people ; 
a  people  that  were  more  their  own.  And  surely,  as  God 
(who  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God)  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living;  we  must  understand 
this  was  not  the  congregation  of  the  dead,  to  which  these 
were  gathered,  otherwise  than  in  a  low,  relative  sense,  as 
to  us  only  and  our  world.  Holy  men,  as  they  die  out  of 
one  world,  are  born  into  another,  to  associate  with  them 
that  dwell  in  light ;  and  be  joined  to  a  glorious  community 
above,  the  general  assembly,  the  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;  where 
all  love  and  adore,  praise  and  triumph  together. 

4.  It  is  again  to  be  taken  into  the  state  of  this  case,  that 
we  have,  one  way  or  other,  actual  present  notices  of  both 
the  states,  which  both  sorts  of  objects,  that  stand  in  this 
competition  belong  unto.  Of  the  one,  by  sense  and  ex- 
perience; we  so  know  what  it  is  to  live  in  the  body,  and 
in  a  .sensible  world,  and  among  a  corporeal  people  :  of  the 
other,  by  faith ;  by  believing  as  we  are  told  by  one  that 
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we  are  sure  can  have  no  design  or  inclination  to  deceive 
us.  There  are  many  mansions,  saith  he,  in  my  Father's 
house,  as  good  accommodations,  as  suitable  society  (and 
sufficiently  numerous,  which  the  many  mansions  implies) 
to  be  sure  as  any  you  have  met  with  here.  Faith  is,  in 
this  case,  to  serve  us  instead  of  eyes,  it  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  the  things  not  seen; 
(Heb.  xi.  1.)  as  we  have  the  notion  of  a  country  where  we 
have  not  been,  by  the  description  of  a  person  whom  we 
can  trust,  and  that  we  think  intends  not  to  abuse  us  by 
forgeries,  and  false  representations.  In  reference  to  this 
country,  we  walk  and  guide  ourselves  by  sight,  in  our 
converses,  and  affairs  wherein  we  have  to  do  with  it ;  as 
to  that  other,  by  faith  ;  as,  ver.  7.  'tis  implied. 

5.  Yet  further  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  this  body,  and 
this  bodily  people  and  world,  have  the  present  possession 
of  us.  And  though  the  .spiritualized  mind  do  as  it  were  step 
forth,  and  place  itself  between  both,  when  it  is  to  make  its 
choice  ;  yet  the  objects  of  the  one  sort  are  much  nearer, 
the  other  are  far  distant,  and  much  more  remote. 

G.  That  it  cannot  but  be  apprehended,  that  though  the 
one  sort  of  things  hath  the  faster  hold,  the  other  sort  are 
things  of  greater  value;  the  one  hath  the  more  entire  pre- 
sent possession  of  us,  the  other,  the  better  right.  Thus  we 
see  the  case  stated. 

II.  We  are  next  to  show  what  the  temper  is  of  a  holy 
soul  (i.  e.  its  proper  and  most  genuine  temper)  in  refer- 
ence to  this  supposed  state  of  the  case.  We  are  willing 
rather,  or  have  a  morecomplacential  inclination  to  be  un- 
peopled from  the  body,  and  this  bodily  sort  of  people ;  and 
to  be  peopled  with  the  Lord,  and  that  sort  of  incorporeal 
people,  over  which  he  more  immediately  presides  in  the 
upper  world.  He  speaks  comparatively,  as  the  case  re- 
quires, and  because  all  comparison  is  founded  in  some- 
what absolute;  therefore  a  simple  disposition,  both  ways, 
is  supposed.     Whence  then, 

1.  This  temper  is  not  to  despise  and  hate  the  body,  it 
imports  no  disdainful  aversion  to  it,  or  to  this  present  state. 

2.  Nor  is  it  an  impetuous  precipitant  tendency  towards 
the  Lord,  impatient  of  delay,  mutinous  against  the  divine 
disposal;  or  that  declines  present  duty,  and  catches  at  the 
UpaiScXov,  the  crown  and  prize,  before  the  prescribed  race 
be  run  out.  A  holy  man  is  at  once  dutiful  and  wise :  as 
a  servant  he  refuses  not  the  obedience  of  life,  and  as  a 
wise  man,"  embraces  the  gain  of  death. 

3.  But  it  is  considerate,  the  effect  of  much  foregoingde- 
liberation,  and  of  a  thorough  perspection  of  the  ca.se ; 
ctioTti,  ver.  6.  knowing,  or  considering,  that  while  we  are 
at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord.  This 
choice  is  not  made  blindly  and  in  the  dark. 

4.  It  is  very  determinate  and  full,  being  made  up  of  the 
mixture  of  fortitude  and  complacency,  as  was  said ;  the 
one  whereof  copes  with  the  evil,  of  being  severed  from  the 
body  ;  the  other  entertains  the  good  of  being  present  with 
the  Lord.  Therefore  this  is  the  sense  of  a  pious  soul  in 
the  present  case  :  q.  d.  "  I  do  indeed  love  this  body  well,  and 
reckon  it  a  grievous  thing  to  be  severed  from  it,  if  that 
part  of  the  case  be  singly  considered,  and  alone  by  itself; 
but  considering  it  in  comparison  with  the  other  part,  what 
is  this  body  to  me  "?  What  is  it  as  an  object  of  love,  in 
comparison  of  being  with  the  Lord?  What  is  death  tome 
as  an  object  of  fear,  in  comparison  of  being  absent  from 
the  Lord  1  which  is  a  death  many  thousand  times  more 
deadly  than  the  other. 

III.  The  agreeableness  of  this  temper  to  the  general 
frame  and  complexion  of  a  holy  soul  as  such.  Which 
will  appear  if  we  consider — 1.  What  sort  of  frame  or  im- 
pression, in  the  general,  that  is  that  doth  distinguish  a  sin- 
cerely pious  person  from  another  man. — 2.  The  more  emi- 
nent principles  in  particular  that  are  constituent  of  it,  and 
do  as  it  were  compose  and  make  it  up. 

1.  The  general  frame  of  a  holy  soul,  as  such  is  natural 
to  it.  'Tis  not  an  artificial  thing,  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
a  lifeless  engine,  nor  a  superficial,  an  external  form,  an 
evanid  impression.  It  is  the  effect  of  a  creation,  (as  Scrip- 
ture often  speaks,)  by  which  the  man  become  a  new  crea- 
ture, and  hath  a  nature  peculiar  to  him,  as  other  creatures 
have  ;  or  of  regeneration,  by  which  he  is  said  to  be  born 
anew.  Which  forms  of  speech,  whatever  they  have  of  dif- 
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ferent  si^ification,  do  ajjree  in  this,  that  they  signify  a 
certain  nature  to  be  the  thing  produced.  This  nature  is 
said  to  be  divine,  (2  Pet.  i.  4.)  somewhat  born  of  God,  as 
it  is  expressed,  1  John  v.  4.  and  in  many  places  more. 
And  it  is  an  intellectual  naiure,  or  the  restored  rectitude 
of  such  abein^.  Now  who  can  think  but  what  is  so  pecu- 
liarly from  God,  a  touch  and  impress  from  him  upon  an 
intelligent  subject,  should  with  design,  choice,  and  com- 
placency, tend  to  him,  and  make  the  soul  do  sol  especial- 
ly, when  it  is  ,so  purposely  designed  for  remedy  of  the  apos- 
tacy,  wherein  men  are  revolted  and  gone  off  from  him"? 
AVill  he  suffer  himself  to  be  defeated  in  a  design,  upon 
which  he  is  so  industriously  intent  1  Or  is  it  supposable 
the  all-wise  God  should  so  mistake  himself,  as  to  do  such 
a  work  upon  the  spirit  of  man,  on  set  purpose  for  an  end 
which  it  is  no  way  apt  to  serve:  yea,  and  when  he  now 
takes  him  in  hand,  a  second  time  1  Nor  can  it  be  but  this 
impression  of  God  upon  the  soul  must  have  principal  re- 
ference to  our  final  state.  It  is  a  kind  of  nature,  and 
must  therefore  tend  to  what  is  most  perfect  in  its  own  kind. 
But  we  need  not  reason,  in  a  matter  wherein  the  word  of 
God  so  plainly  unfolds  the  scope  and  the  success  of  this 
his  own  work.  By  it  we  are  said  to  be  alive  to  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  (Rom.  vi.  11.)  to  turn,  and  move, 
and  act  towards  him,  as  many  Scriptures  speak.  And  to- 
wards him  as  he  is  most  perfectly  to  be  served,  and  enjoy- 
ed, in  the  most  perfect  state  of  life. 

We  are  said  to  be  begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope, 
(I  Pet.  i.  3.  where  hope  is  taken  objectively,  a,s  the  follow- 
ing words  show,)  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us.  And 
when,  elsewhere,  it  hath  been  said,  Every  one  that  doth 
righteousness  is  born  of  him,  1  John  ii.  nit.  there  is  imme- 
diately subjoined,  chap.  iii.  1,  2.  a  description  of  the  future 
blessedness;  whereto  'lis  presently  added,  ver.  3.  And 
every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  himself 
even  as  he  is  pure  ;  implying  the  hope  of  that  blessed 
state  to  be  connate,  implanted  as  a  vital  principle  of  the 
new  and  divine  nature.  And  all  hope,  we  know,  involves 
desire  in  it ;  which  is  here  intimated  to  be  so  powerful  and 
prevailing,  as  to  shape  and  form  a  man's  whole  course  to 
an  agreeable  tenor;  which  it  could  not  do,  if  hope  were 
not  superadded  to  desire  ;  for  no  man  pursues  an  end 
whereof  he  despairs.  And  what  else  is  living  religion, 
but  a  tendency  to  blessedness  ?  a  seeking  honour,  glory, 
and  immortality,  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well  doing, 
Rom.  ii.  7.  Nor  need  we  look  further  than  this  context, 
for  evidence  that  this  divine  impression  upon  the  soul  hath 
this  reference;  for  when,  ver.  4.  the  apostle  had  avowed 
the  fervour  of  his  desire  after  that  state  wherein  mortality 
should  be  .swallowed  up  of  life,  he  immediately  adds,  ver. 
5.  Now  he  that  hath  wrought  us  for  this  self-same  thing, 
is  God,  &c.  And  indeed,  after  that  transforming  touch, 
the  great  business  of  such  a  soul,  in  this  world,  is  but  a 
dressing  itself  for  the  Divine  presence,  a  preparation  for 
that  state,  wherein  we  are  for  ever  to  be  with  the  Lord. 
And  'lis  not  only  an  incongruity,  but  an  inconsistency; 
not  only  that  which  is  not  fit,  but  not  possible,  that  a  man 
should  ever  design  that  as  his  end,  which  he  cares  not  ever 
to  attain  ;  or  that  for  his  last  end,  which  he  doth  not  su- 
premely desire. 

2.  If  we  consider  particular  principles  that  belong  to  this 
holy  divine  nature,  the  more  noble  and  eminent  are  faith 
and  love.  The  former  is  the  perceptive,  visive  principle; 
the  other  the  motive,  and  frnitive.  And  these,  though  thev 
have  their  other  manifold  references,  have  yet,  both,  their 
final  to  that  slate  of  absence  from  this  bodv,  and  presence 
with  the  Lord ;  the  one  eyeing,  the  other  coveting  it,  as 
that  wherein  the  soul  is  to  take  up  its  final  rest.  Here 
some  consideration  should  be  had  of  objections,  that  some 
may  be  apt  to  make  use  of,  to  shift  off  the  urgency  of  this 
truth,  and  excuse  the  unsuitable  temper  of  their  spirits 
to  it. 

(1.)  That  they  are  unassured  about  their  states  God- 
ward  ;  and  how  can  they  be  willing  to  die,  and  be  absent 
from  the  body,  or  not  be  afraid  of  the  Lord's  presence, 
whom  they  may,  for  aught  they  know,  find  an  angry  vin- 
dictive Judge  when  they  appear  before  him  1 

Answer.  This,  which  is  the  most  considerable  objection 
that  the  matter  admits  of,  if  it  were  directly  pointed  against 


this  truth,  as  it  hath  been  laid  down,  would  answer  itself. 
For  it  is  not  dying  simply  that  is  the  object  of  this  inclina- 
tion, but  dying  conjunctly  with  being  with  the  Lord,  in 
his  blessed  joyous  presence.  Do  not  therefore  divide  the 
object,  and  that  objection  is  no  objection.  You  are  un- 
willing to  die,  and  be  banished  the  Divine  presence;  but 
are  you  unwilling  to  die,  and  enjoy  it  1  or,  upon  suppo- 
sition you  should,  are  you  willing  1  This  is  all  that  we 
make  characterislical,  and  distinguishing.  Where  there  is 
only  an  aversion  to  leave  this  bodily  life  and  state,  upon  a 
fear  we  shall  not  be  admitted  into  that  blessed  presence; 
there  is  only  an  accidental  obstruction  to  the  more  explicit, 
di.stinct,and  discernible  exertions  of  desire  this  way;  which 
obstruction,  if  it  be  removed,  the  soul  would  then  follow 
the  course  which  the  divine  and  holy  principle  in  it  doth 
naturally  incline  to  :  but  the  mortal  token  is,  when  there  is 
no  such  doubl,  and  yet  there  is  .still  a  prevailing  aversion  ; 
when  men  make  no  question,  if  they  die  they  shall  go  to 
God,  and  yet  they  are  not  willing  to  go.  In  the  former 
case,  there  is  a  supreme  desire  of  being  with  God,  only 
suspended  ;  take  off  that  suspension,  and  that  desire  runs 
its  natural  course.  In  the  other  case,  there  is  no  desire  at 
all.  And  the  difference  is,  as  between  a  living  man  that 
would  fain  go  to  such  a  place,  but  he  is  held,  and  therefore 
goes  not ;  and  one  that  is  not  held,  but  is  dead,  and  cannot 
stir  at  all.  For  the  life  of  the  .soul  towards  God  is  love, 
aversion  therefore  is  (not  an  absolute,  but)  respective 
death,  or  quond  hue,  a  death  towards  him ;  or,  as  to  this 
thing,  viz.  being  with  him. 

(2.)  As  for  the  objection  of  being  more  serviceable  to 
children,  friends,  relations,  or  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
world,  and  his  church  in  it ;  upon  which  last  account  this 
apostle,  (Phil.  i.  22,  23,  2-1.)  though  he  express  a  desire 
to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ,  yet  is  in  a  strait,  and 
seems  also  very  well  pleased  to  abide  in  the  flesh  a  longer 
time:  he  can  himsalf  be.st  judge  of  our  serviceableness. 
The  meaning  is  not  that  we  should  be  willing  to  leave  the 
body  before  he  would  have  us,  but  that  we  should  not  be 
unwilling  then.  And  because  we  know  not  when  his  time 
will  be,  and  it  may  be  presently  for  aught  we  know ;  we 
should  be  always  willing  and  desirous,  upon  that  supposi- 
tion. Our  desire  herein  should  not  be  absolute,  and  peremp- 
tory, but  subordinate,  and  apt  to  be  determined  by  his  will ; 
which  can  determine  nothing  but  what  will  be  most  for  his 
own  glory,  and  for  their  best  good  who  belong  to  him. 

But  as  to  this  instance  of  the  apostle,  we  must  consider 
what  there  was  peculiar  in  the  apostle's  case,  and  what  is 
common,  or  ought  to  be,  to  all  serious  Christians.  There 
is  no  doubt  there  was  this  more  peculiar  to  him,  (and  to 
persons  in  such  a  capacity  ar:d  station  as  his  was.)  viz.  as 
he  was  an  apostle,  he  was  one  that  had  seen  the  Lord, 
which  was  a  qualification  for  the  more  special  work  of  that 
office ;  M'hereupon  he  was  an  eye-witness,  to  testify  of  his 
resurrection  ;  upon  which  so  great  a  stress  lay,  in  asserting 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  propagating  it  with 
the  greater  assurance  in  the  world.  To  testify  as  an  apos- 
tle, therefore,  could  not  be  done  by  one  of  a  following  age. 
And  'tis  very  probable  when  he  expresses,  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  (ver.  25.)  his  knowledge  he  .should  abide  and  con- 
tinue yet  longer  with  them  all,  i.  e.  with  the  Christian 
church  in  the  world,  (for  wc  cannot  suppose  he  was  to 
continue  at  Philippi,)  for  the  furtherance  of  the  common 
cause  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  was  their  common  joy, 
(and  which  would  no  doubt  be  increased  intensively  and 
extensively  at  once,)  he  had  some  .secret  intimation,  that 
all  his  work  in  this  kind  was  not  yet  over.  Nor  were 
such  monitions  and  advertisements  unfrequent  with  the 
apostles,  that  specially  related  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  work.  And  so  entirely  was  he  devoted  to  the 
Christian  interest,  that  wherein  he  saw  he  might  be  so  pe- 
culiarly serviceable  to  it,  he  expre.sses  a  well-pleasedne.ss 
to  be  so,  as  well  as  a  confidence  that  he  should ;  as  we  all 
ought  to  do,  in  reference  to  any  such  significations  of  the 
Divine  will  concerning  us,  if  they  were  afforded  to  us.  But 
as  to  what  there  is,  in  this  instance,  that  is  common  and 
imiiableto  the  generality  of  Christians,  it  is  no  other  than 
what  we  press  from  the  text  we  have  in  hand :  a  desire  to 
depart,  and  be  with  Christ,  as  that  which  is  far  better  for 
us ;  submitted  to  the  regulation  of  the  Divine  will,  as  to 
the  time  of  our  departure,  and  accompanied  with  a  cheer- 
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ful  willingness  to  serve  him  here  to  our  uttermost  in  the 
mean  time.  But  we  have  withal  liitle  reason  to  think  we 
can  do  God  greater  service,  or  glorify  him  more  here,  than 
above.  There  is  indeed  other  service  to  be  done  below, 
which  is  necessary  in  its  own  kind,  and  must,  and  shall,  be 
done  by  some  or  other.  But  is  our  service  fit,  in  point  of 
excellency  and  value,  to  be  compared  with  that  of  glorified 
spirits  in  the  upper  regions  1  We  serve  God  by  doing  his 
will,  which  is,  surely,  most  perfectly  done  above.  And 
our  glorifying  him,  is  to  acknowledge  and  adore  his  glori- 
ous excellencies :  not  to  add  the  glory  to  him  which  he 
hath  not ;  but  to  celebrate  and  magnily  that  which  he 
hath:  whereof  certainly  the  large  minds  of  glorified  crea- 
tures are  far  more  capable.  He  never  needs  hands  for  any 
work  he  hath  to  do,  but  can  form  instruments  as  he  pleases. 
And  what  is  our  little  point  of  earth,  or  any  service  that 
can  be  performed  by  us  here,  in  comparison  of  the  spacious 
heavens,  and  the  noble  employments  of  those  glorious  or- 
ders of  creatures  above,  which  all  bear  their  parts  in  the 
great  aflfairs  of  the  vast  and  widely-extended  heavenly 
kingdom  7  We  might  as  well  suppose,  that  because  there 
is,  in  a  prince's  family,  employment  below  stairs  for  cooks, 
and  butlers,  or  such  like  underlings;  that  therefore  their 
service  is  more  considerable  than  that  of  great  officers,  and 
ministers  of  state. 

3.  And  for  what  may  be  thought,  by  some,  that  this 
seems  an  unnatural  inclination  ;  we  must  understand  what 
we  say,  and  what  our  own  nature  is,  when  we  talk  of  what 
is  natural  or  unnatural  to  us.  Ours  is  a  compounded 
nature,  that  is  not  simply  unnatural,  that  is  contrary  to  an 
inferior  nature,  and  agreeable  to  a  superior.  The  most 
deeply  fundamental  law,  of  the  intellectual  nature  in  us, 
was  to  be  most  addicted  to  the  supreme  good.  The  apos- 
tacy  of  this  world  from  God,  and  its  lapse  into  carnality,  is 
its  most  unnatural  state.  To  have  an  inclination  to  the 
body  is  natural,  but  to  be  more  addicted  to  it  than  to  God, 
is  most  contrary  to  the  sincere  dictates  of  original,  pure, 
and  primitive  nature. 

There  are  now,  for  our  use,  many  things  to  be  inferred. 

1.  We  see  here,  from  the  immediate  connexion  between 
being  absent  from  the  bod}^,  and  present  with  the  Lord, 
there  is  no  place  for  the  intervening  sleep  of  the  separate 
soul.  Can  such  a  presence  with  the  Lord,  as  is  here 
meant,  consist  with  sleeping  1  or  is  sleeping  more  desira- 
ble than  the  converse  with  him  our  present  state  admits  1 
But  of  this,  much  is  said  elsewhere. 

2.  Death  is  not  so  formidable  a  thing  as  we  commonly 
fancy.  We  are  confident  and  willing  rather.  There  is  a 
fortitude  that  can  oppose  the  terrors  of  death,  and  over- 
come.    How  many  have  we  known  die  triumphing! 

3.  We  see  that  men  of  spiritual  minds  have  another 
notion  of  that  which  we  call  self,  or  personality,  than  is 
vulgar  and  common.  For  who  are  the  we  that  speak  of 
being  absent  from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord  1 
The  body  seems  excluded  that  notion,  which  we  know 
cannot  be  absent  from  itself  How  like  in  sound  is  this  to 
Animus  cujusquc  in  quiaque !  or,  That  the  soul  is  the  man! 
I  would  not  indeed  drive  this  so  high  as  some  Platonists 
are  wont  to  do,  as  if  the  man  were  nothing  else  but  a  soul, 
sometimes  using  a  body.  Nor  do  therefore  think  the  body 
is  no  more  to  him,  than  our  clothes  to  the  body,  because 
the  apostle  in  this  context  uses  that  similitude  ;  for  that  is 
nr'  to  be  conceived  otherwise,  than  (as  is  usual  in  such 
illustrations)  with  dissimilitude.  A  vital  union  must 
be  acknowledged  ;  only  neither  is  it  agreeable  with  their 
self-debasing  thoughts,  that  seem  to  make  the  body  the 
more  considerable  part  of  themselves,  that  measure  good 
and  evil  by  it,  as  if  what  were  grateful  to  the  body  were 
simply  good  for  them,  and  that  which  offends  the  body 
simply  evil;  that  speak  or  think  of  themselves,  as  if  they 
were  all  body,  forget  that  there  is  belonging  to  them  an 
h  e'cTM  ai/OnMToc,  as  Well  as  an  b  Z^.-,  an  inner  man,  and  an 
Older ;  that  the  latter  may  be  decaying,  when  the  other  is 
renewed  day  by  day;  (2  Cor.  iv.  IG.)  that  the  Father  of  our 
spirits  may  often  see  cause  to  let  our  flesh  suffer  (and,  at 
last,  perish)  for  the  advantage  of  our  spirits,  Heb.  xii.  9,  10. 
So  distinct  are  their  interests  and  gratifications,  and  some- 
times inconsistent.  When  men  make  therefore  this  bodily 
brutal  self  their  centre  and  end,  how  sordid  and  unchrist- 
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ian  is  their  temper!  and  how  reprovable  b)'' some  more 
noble-minded  pagans,  that  had  better  learned  the  precept 
inculcated  by  some  of  them,  of  reverencing  themselves ! 
Of  whom  we  find  one  fc  speaking,  with  a  sort  of  disdain, 
Is  this  body  1 1  Another"^  saying,  he  might  be  killed  and 
not  hurt ;  and  upbraiding  to  his  friends  their  ignorance, 
when  they  inquired  how  he  would  be  buried  ;  as  if  he 
could  be  buried,  who,  he  said,  should  be  gone  far  enough 
out  of  their  hands.  Another  ;d  that  the  tyrant  that  made 
him  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  iron  mallets,  might  break 
that  vessel  of  his,  but  himself  he  could  not  touch. 

4.  We  learn,  that  when  God  removes  any  of  our  dear 
godly  friends  and  relatives  out  of  the  body,  though  he  dis- 
please us,  he  highly  pleases  them  ;  for  'tis  that  they  desire 
rather.  And  we  are  sure  he  pleases  himself ;  for  what  can 
induce  him,  or  make  it  possible  to  him,  to  do  any  thing 
against  his  own  pleasure 'i  We  are  too  apt  to  consider  our 
own  interest  and  satisfaction  apart  from  theirs  and  God's, 
in  such  cases.  And  hence  is  that  too  vulgar  and  practical 
error,  among  very  many  serious  Christians ;  that  when 
such  as  are  dear  to  them  are  taken  away,  they  reckon  their 
thoughts  to  be  principally  employed,  in  considering  such 
a  thing  as  afllictive  or  punitive  to  them.  'Tis  true  that 
the  affliction  of  that,  as  well  as  of  any  other  kind,  should 
put  us  upon  very  serious  mquiry  and  search  what  the  sin 
is,  that  may  more  especiai.y  have  deserved  it.  But  that 
ought  upon  all  occasions  to  be  principally  considered,  in 
any  case,  that  is  principal.  As  God  did  not  make  such  a 
creature  principally  to  please  me,  so  nor  doth  he  take  away 
such  a  one  principally  to  displease  me.  God's  interest  is 
supreme,  their  own  next,  mine  comes  after  both  the  other. 
Therefore  when  the  stream  of  thoughts  and  affections  hath 
run  principally,  in  such  a  case,  upon  our  own  affliction, 
'tis  time  to  check  it,  and  begin  to  consider,  with  some  plea- 
sure, how  the  Lord  and  that  translated  soul  are  now  pleased 
in  one  another  !  He  hath  his  end  upon  his  own  creature, 
and  it  hath  its  end  and  rest  in  him. 

5.  We  see  the  admirable  power  of  divine  grace,  that  it 
prevails  against  even  the  natural  love  of  this  bodily  life; 
not  where  discontent  and  weariness  of  life  contribute  ;  but 
even  where  there  is  a  willingness  to  live  too,  upon  a  valu- 
able consideration,  as  this  apostle  doth  elsewhere  express 
himself,  viz.  in  the  place  before  noted  :  and  how  easily  the 
Divine  pleasure  could  reconcile  him  to  life,  notwithstand- 
ing what  is  said  in  the  text,  is  sufficiently  signified  in  the 
words  immediately  following  it.  And  the  effect  is  perma- 
nent, not  a  sudden  transport  (wherein  many  are  induced 
to  throw  away  their  lives  upon  much  lower  motives :) 
this  appears  to  be  an  habitual  inclination.  At  distant  times, 
we  find  the  apostle  in  the  same  temper.  That  is  not  surely 
from  the  power  of  nature,  that  is  so  much  against  it,  as  the 
stream  of  nature  now  runs,  t.  e.  that  a  man  should  be  will- 
ing to  be  plucked  in  pieces,  and  severed  from  himself! 
And  we  see,  (ver.  5.)  whereto  it  is  expressly  ascribed : 
He  that  hath  wrought  us  to  the  self-same  thing,  is  God. 

6.  How  black  is  their  character,  and  how  sad  their  state, 
that  are  more  addicted  to  the  body,  and  this  bodily  life, 
than  to  the  Lord,  and  that  holy  blessed  life  we  are  to  par- 
take in  with  him  !  Their  character  is  black  and  horrid,  as 
it  is  diverse  from  that  which  truly  belongs  to  all  the  people 
of  God,  that  ever  lived  on  earth;  and  so  doth  distinguish 
them  from  such,  and  place  them  among  another  sort  of  men 
that  belong  not  to  him ;  such  as  have  their  portion  in  this 
life,  their  good  things  here,  and  who  are  to  expect  nothing 
hereafter,  but  wo  and  wailing.  And  who  would  not  be 
affrighted,  that  finds  a  mark  upon  him  that  severs  him  from 
the  whole  assembly  of  the  just,  and  the  blessed !  Their 
state  is  also  therefore  sad  and  dismal,  inasmuch  as  what 
they  place  their  highest  felicity  in  (their  abode  in  the  body) 
they  know  will  continue  but  a  little  while.  Who  could 
ever,  by  their  lo\'e  of  this  bodily  life,  procure  it  to  be  per- 
petuated 1  or  by  their  dread  of  rnortality,  make  themselves 
immortal  1  Have  not  others,  in  all  former  ages,  loved  the 
body  and  this  world  as  much"?  and  what  is  become  of 
them '!  Hath  not  death  still  swept  the  stage  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  1  and  taken  all  away,  willing  or  un- 

.  willing  f    To  have  all  my  good  bound  up  in  what  I  can- 
not keep  !  and  to  be  in  a  continual  dread  of  what  I  cannot 
avoid!  what  can  be  more  disconsolate!     How  grievous 
d  Anaxarch. 
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will  it  be  to  be  torn  out  of  the  body !  not  to  resign  the 
soul,  but  have  it  drawn  forth  as  a  rusty  sword  out  of  the 
sheath ;  a  thing  which  our  utmost  unwillingness  will  make 
the  more  painful,  but  cannot  defer!  No  man  haih  power 
over  the  spirit  to  retain  the  spirit,  nor  hath  he  power  in 
death,  Eccles.  viii.  8.  How  uncomfortable,  when  the 
Lord's  presence,  the  common  joy  of  all  good  souls,  is  to 
me  a  dread  !  By  the  same  degrees,  by  which  an  abode  in 
the  body  is  over-desired,  is  that  presence  dreadful  and  dis- 
affected. And  how  deplorate  is  the  case,  when  this  body 
is  the  best  shelter  I  have  from  that  presence!  Would  I 
lurk  in  the  bodyand  lie  hid  from  the  presence  of  ihe  Lord? 
How  easily  and  how  soon  will  my  fortress  be  beaten  down 
and  laid  in  the  dust!  and  I  be  left  naked  and  exposed! 
and  then  how  fearful  things  do  ensue!  But  whai  now, 
doih  this  fearful  case  admit  of  no  remedy  1  It  can  admit 
but  of  this  only  one,  which  therefore  I  would  now  recom- 
mend and  press,  ihe  serious  effectual  endeavour  of  being, 
to  a  just  degree,  alienated  from  the  body,  and  of  having 
the  undue  love  repressed  and  wrought  down,  of  this 
bodily  life.  Mistake  not,  I  go  not  about  to  persuade  all 
promiscuously,  out  of  hand  and  without  more  ado,  to  de- 
sire death,  or  absence  from  the  body.  The  desires  of 
reasonable  creatures  should  be  reasonable,  the  product  of 
valuable  considerations  and  rational  inducements.  The 
present  case  of  too  many,  the  Lord  knows,  admits  not  they 
should  be  willing  to  die;  who  are  they  that  they  should 
desire  the  day  of  the  Lord  1  a  day  of  such  gloominess  and 
darkness,  as  it  is  likely,  should  it  now  dawn,  to  pri)ve  to 
them  ?  No,  but  let  all  endeavour  to  get  into  that  state, 
and  have  their  affairs  in  such  a  postuie,  that  ihey  may  be, 
upon  good  terms,  reconciled  to  the  grave ;  and  that  sepa- 
ration from  the  body  may  be  the  matter,  with  them,  of  a 
rational  and  truly  Christian  choice.  And  since,  as  hath 
been  said,  there  are  two  terms  between  which  the  inclina- 
tion and  motion  of  our  souls,  in  this  case,  must  lie,  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  viz.  the  body,  and  the  Lord,  life  in 
the  body,  and  with  the  Lord ;  let  such  things  be  considered 
on  both  hands,  as  may  justly  tend  to  diminish  and  le.ssen 
our  inclination  and  love  to  the  one,  and  increase  it  towards 
the  other.  So  as  that,  all  things  being  considered,  and 
upon  the  whole,  this  may  be  the  reasonable  and  self-justi- 
fying result,  to  be  well  pleased  rather  to  be  absent  from 
the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.     And, 

(I.)  On  the  part  of  the  body  and  this  bodily  life,  con- 
sider, how  costly  it  is  to  you !  You  lay  out  upon  it  (the 
most  do)  most  of  your  time,  thoughts,  cares;  the  greater 
part,  most,  or  even  all,  of  your  estates.  All  the  callings 
you  can  thinK  of  in  the  world,  and  which  all  help  to  main- 
tain at  no  little  expense,  are  wholly  for  the  body ;  what 
costly  attendants  must  it  have  of  cooks,  bakers,  brewers, 
mercers,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  what  not!  one  only 
excepted  that  refers  to  the  soul.  And  again,  when  all  is 
done,  how  little  serviceable  is  it !  when  you  would  em- 
ploy it,  sometimes  it  is  sick,  sometimes  lame,  sometimes 
lames  the  rnind  and  intellect  too,  that  it  cannot  do  its  of- 
fice, merely  through  the  distemper  of  bodily  organs ;  is  at 
all  times  dull,  sluggish,  indisposed ;  the  spirit  is  willing, 
but  the  flesh  weak. 

Yea  moreover  how  disserviceable !  hinders  you  doing 
good,  prompts  to  the  doing  much  evil.  What  a  world  of 
mischief  is  done  among  men,  merely  by  bodily  lusts,  and 
to  serve  fleshly  appetite;  these  fill  the  world  with  confu- 
sion, and  miseries  of  all  sorts.  All  catch  from  others  what 
they  can,  for  the  service  of  the  body;  hence  is  competi- 
tion of  interests  and  designs;  no  man's  portion  is  enough 
for  him  to  serve  the  body,  (or  the  mind,  as  it  is  depraved 
by  bodily  inclinations,)  and  so  the  world  is  torn  by  its  in- 
habitants, countries  wasted  and  laid  desolate  ;  religion  it- 
self made  subservient  to  fleshly  interest,  and  thence  is  the 
occasion  of  many  a  bloody  contest,  of  oppressions,  perse- 
cutions, and  violences ;  whereby  many  times  it  so  falls  out, 
that  such  as  are  most  vigorously  engaged  in  the  design  of 
serving  the  body,  destroy  it,  their  own  as  well  as  other 
men's.  And  (which  is  most  dreadful)  souls  are  nume- 
rously lost  and  perish  in  the  scuffle,  yea,  and  very  oft  upon 
the  account  or  pretence  of  religion,  who.se  only  design  it 
is  to  save  souls!  And  how  many,  to  save  their  bodies, 
destroy  even  their  own  souls!  Not  having  learned  that 
■fstruction  of  our  Saviour's,  not  to  fear  them  that  can 


only  kill  the  body;  or  being  unable  to  suffer  some  lesser 
bodily  inconveniences,  upostalize,  and  abandon  their  reli- 
gion, whereby  that,  and  their  souls  too,  become  sacrifices  to 
the  .safely  and  accommodation  of  an  idolized  lump  of  clay ! 
And  how  certainly  (if  a  seasonable  repentance  do  not  in- 
tervene) do  ihey,  who  only  thus  tempt  the  souls  of  other 
men,  destroy  their  own  !  nor  can  it  be  doubted  at  this  time 
of  day,  and  after  the  experience  of  so  many  ages,  wherein 
Christianity  hath  been  so  visibly  and  grossly  carnalized, 
but  that  it  is  a  religion  perverted  to  the  support  of  the  bodily 
and  animal  interest,  that  hath  thus  embroiled  the  Christ- 
ian world.  How  plain  is  it,  that  they  who  desire  to  make 
a  fair  show  in  the  flesh,  to  strut  in  pomp,  to  glitter  in  se- 
cular grandeur  and  splendour,  to  live  in  unrebuked  .sensual 
ease  and  fulness,  are  the  men  that  would  constrain  others 
to  their  carnal  observances  !  men  that  serve  not  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own  bellies.  Who  can  think  it  is 
pure  love  to  souls,  and  zeal  for  the  true  ends  of  the  holy, 
peaceable  religion  of  our  blessed  Jesus,  that  makes  them 
so  vexatious  and  troublesome  to  all,  wiiom  their  fleshly 
arm  can  reach  and  ruin,  and  whom  their  spirit  and  way 
cannot  allure  and  winl  Who  that  understands  religion, 
and  the  true  design  of  it,  and  the  blessed  end  wherein  it 
will  shortly  terminate,  would  not  be  glad  to  be  rescued 
out  of  this  large  diffusive  imqniet  empire  of  the  body,  that 
extends  itself  over  all  things,  mingling  its  odious  impuri- 
ties, even  with  what  is  most  sacred  !  Who  would  not  long 
to  be  from  under  this  reign  of  the  beast,  if  he  might  have  a 
fairway  for  escape!  And  where  religion  is  not  in  the  case, 
what  muliitudes  of  terrene  creatures,  earthly-minded  men, 
are  stupidly  going  down  to  perdition  daily,  and  destroying 
their  souls  by  mere  neglect,  while  they  are  driving  designs 
for  the  body !  Which  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  is  at  the  best  but 
a  prison  to  the  best  of  souls.  O  how'  could  they  love  God, 
admire  and  praise  him,  were  they  once  out  of  this  body! 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  a  subject,  wherein  love  is  implant- 
ed and  is  a  part  of  its  nature,  to  have  only  the  prospect  of 
what  is  unlovely,  or  be  told  only  what  is  not  to  be  loved. 
There  must  be  somewhat  to  invite  and  draw",  £is  well  as  to 
repel  and  drive  off.     Therefore, 

(2.)  Consider  also,  on  the  other  part,  the  Lord,  and  that 
life  you  are  to  transact  and  live  with  him.  Little  can  now 
be  said;  you  are  not  ignorant  where  much  is,  and  your 
own  thoughts  may,  upon  much  conversing  with  the  holy 
oracles,  suggest  yet  more.  And  you  have  need  to  use  your 
thoughts  here,  the  more  largely,  where  your  sense  doth  not 
instruct  you,  as  on  the  other  part  it  doth.  Consider  the 
description  which  you  are  copiously  furnished  with,  both 
of  him  and  of  the  state  in  which  you  are  to  be  present 
with  him.  Recount  his  glorious  excellencies,  his  immense 
and  all-sufficient  fulness,  his  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  and 
love  in  absohUe  perfection.  Consider  his  high,  equal, 
comely,  amiable  regencyovertheblessed  communityabove, 
that  spiritual  incorporeal  people,  the  pleased  joyful  inhabit- 
ants of  the  celestial  regions.  And  that  he  rules  over  them 
and  communicates  himself  universally  to  them,  in  a  state 
of  perfect  light,  purity,  peace,  love,  and  pleasure,  that  is 
also  immutable,  and  never  to  know  end.  There  is  nothing 
capable  of  attracting  an  intellectual  nature,  which  is  not 
here ! 

But  on  both  parts,  suffer  yourselves  to  be  directed  also. 

[1]  Take  heed  of  over-indulging  the  body,  keep  it  in 
subjection,  use  it,  and  serve  it  not.  Primitive  nature,  and 
the  Creator's  wise  and  holy  pleasure,  ordained  it  to  serve. 
Lose  not  yourselves  in  it,  take  heed  you  be  not  buried 
where  you  should  but  dwell,  and  that  you  make  not  your 
mansion  your  grave.  Mansion,  do  I  sayl  Call  it  as  this 
apostle  doth,  and  another,  (-2  Pet.  i.)  your  tabernacle  only, 
a  tent  pitched  for  you,  but  for  a  little  while.  Ever}'  day 
look  upon  it,  and  without  fond  pity,  as  destined  to  rotten- 
ness and  corruption  :  and  as  that  which,  when  it  ceases  to 
be  your  clothing,  must  be  worms  meat.  Labour  to  make 
the  thoughts  easy  and  familiar  to  vourselves  of  leaving  it, 
think  it  not  an  uncouth  thing.  How  doth  that  part  of  the 
creation,  that  is  inferior  to  you,  abound  with  like  instances! 
of  fruits  springing  up  out  of  this  earth,  and  growing  to 
ripeness  and  maturitv.  with  husks,  shells,  or  other  integu- 
ments, which  then  fall  off;  such  as  never  ripen,  they  and 
their  enfoldings  rot  together.  Esteem  it  your  perfection, 
when  your  shell  will  fall  off  easily,  and  cleaves  not  so  close, 
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as  to  put  you  to  pain  when  it  is  to  be  severed  from 
you. 

Endeavour  the  holy  and  heavenly  nature  may  grow  more 
and  more  mature  in  you;  so  death  will  be  the  more  also 
an  imregretted  thing  to  your  thoughts.  By  all  means 
labour  to  overcome  the  fear  of  it;  which  that  you  might, 
our  Lord  also  took  a  body.  Forasmuch  as  the  children 
are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise 
took  part  of  the  same,  that  through  death  he  might  destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ;  and  de- 
liver them,  who  through  fearof  death  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage,  Heb.  ii.  14,  15.  Reckon  not  much 
of  that  fear,  which  is  only  the  mere  regret  of  sensitive 
nature,  purely  involuntary ;  and  that  can  no  more  obey 
the  empire  of  the  mind,  or  be  regulated  by  it,  than  you  can 
make  straight  a  crooked  leg  by  a  mere  act  of  your  will,  or 
make  your  body  not  feel  pain:  a  fear,  from  which  the  per- 
fection of  our  nature,  in  our  blessed  Lord  him.self,  was  not 
exempt.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  extinguish  even  that  fear, 
another  to  overcome  it;  the  former  is  impossible  to  you, 
the  latter  necessary.  It  is  overcome,  when  a  superior 
principle  governs  you  and  your  resolutions  and  course,  as 
it  did  our  Lord;  he  did  not,  because  of  it,  spare  himself 
and  decline  dying.  You  may  feel  perhaps  somewhat  of 
such  a  fear  (a  secret  shrug)  when  you  are  to  be  let  blood, 
or  have  a  wound  searched.  It  governs  not  in  such  a  less 
important  case,  when,  being  convinced  it  is  requisite,  you 
omit  not  the  thing  notwithstanding.  Labour  herein  to  be 
hardy,  and  merciless  to  this  flesh,  upon  the  fore-lhoughts 
of  the  time  when  God  will  allow  you  to  step  forth,  and  go 
out  of  the  body;  and  say  to  it,  with  an  obdured  mind,  For 
all  thy  craving,  and  shrinking,  thou  shalt  be  thrown  ofl^. 

Labour  it  may  not  only  not  be  the  maiter  of  your  pre- 
vailing fear,  but  be  the  matter  of  your  hope.  Look  towards 
the  approaching  season,with  pleasant  cheerful  expectation ; 
aspire  (as  it  belongs  to  you  to  do,  who  have  received  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  that  blessed  Spirit  of  adoption)  and 
groan  for  the  adoption,  (the  season  of  your  being  more 
solemnly  owned  for  sons,)  viz.  the  redemption  of  the  body, 
Rom.  viii.  23.  Which  though  it  ultimately  refer  to  the 
resurrection,  maybe  allowed  to  have  an  incomplete  mean- 
ing, in  reference  to  death  too;  for  I  see  not  but  aTroXi'- 
Tpoxrif  ToS  o-wfiarK,  may  admit  such  a  con.struction,  as  hvo\i- 
rpcoats  rcov  wapa^aaciop,  Heb.  ix.  15.  i.  e.  that  redemption  of 
the  body  may  mean  redemption  from  it,  wherein  it  is  bur- 
densome, a  grievance  and  penalty,  here,  as  well  as  there. 
The  redemption  of  transgressions  doth  truly  mean  libera- 
tion from  the  penalty  of  them;  from  which  penal  evil  of 
and  by  the  body,  so  materially,  at  least,  it  is,  we  are  not 
perfectly  freed,  as  our  blessedness  is  not  perfect,  till  mor- 
tality be  swallowed  up  of  life,  and  all  the  adopted,  the 
many  sons,  be  all  brought  to  glory  together. 

How  happy  in  the  mean  time  is  your  case,  when  death 
becomes  the  matter  of  your  rational,  well-?rounded  hope! 
You  have  many  hopes,  wherein  you  are  liable  to  disappoint- 
ment ;  you  will  then  have  one  sure  hope,  and  that  will  be 
worth  them  all ;  none  can  prevent  you  of  this  hope.  Man  v 
other  things  you  justly  hope  for,  are  hindered  by  ill-minded 
men  of  their  accomplishment;  but  all  the  wit  and  power 
of  j'our  most  spiteful  enemies  can  never  hinder  you  from 
dying.  And  how  are  you  fenced  against  all  the  interven- 
ing troubles  of  life  !  Nihil  vietuit  qui  optat  mori,  You  have 
nothing  to  fear,  if  you  desire  to  die  ;  nothing  but  what,  at 
least,  death  will  shortly  put  an  end  to.  Make  this  your 
aim,  to  have  life  for  the  matter  of  your  patience,  and  death 
of  your  desire. 

[2.]  On  the  other  part  also,  labour  to  be  upon  good 
terms  with  the  Lord,  secure  it  that  he  be  yours.  Your 
way  to  that  is  short  and  expedite,  the  same  by  which  we 
become  his,  Ezek.  xvi.  8.  I  entered  into  covenant  with 
thee,  and  thou  becamest  mine.  Solemnly  and  unfeignedly 
accept  him,  and  surrender  yourselves;  without  this  who 
can  expect  but  to  hear  from  him  at  last,  Depart  from  me, 
I  know  you  noti  Know  of  yourselves,  demand  an  ac- 
count, are  you  sincerely  willing  to  be  his?  and  to  take  him 
for  yours  without  limitation  or  reserves'?  Matters  are  then 
agreed  between  him  and  vou,  and  who  can  break  or  dis- 
annul the  agreement  7  Who  can  come  between  him  and 
vou  ?  I  often  think  of  the  high  transport  wherewith  those 
e  Julian  Ep.  ad  lamblic. 


words  are  uttered.  The  excellent  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  my  Lord,  Phil.  iii.  8.  This  is  Christian  religion,  not 
in  a  system,  but  as  it  is  a  vital  principle  and  habit  in  the 
soul,  inclining  us,  making  us  propense,  towards  our  bless- 
ed Lord,  addicting  and  subduing  us  to  him,  uniting  us 
with  him,  whereby  we  come  to  know  by  inward  sensations, 
to  feel  the  transfusions  of  his  spiritual  light  and  influence, 
and  our  souls  thereby  caught,  and  bound  up  in  the 
bundle  of  life.  So  we  have  Christ  formed  within,  his  holy 
truth,  doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  inwrought  into  the 
temper  of  our  spirits.  And,  as  it  follows  in  that  context, 
Phil.  iii.  t-o  have  him,  according  to  the  states  wherein  he 
successively  was,  by  correspondent  impressions  represented 
in  us;  so  as  that  we  come  to  bear  the  image  of  him,  cru- 
cified and  dying,  first;  then,  reviving  and  rising;  and 
afterwards,  ascending  and  glorified.  To  know  him,  and 
the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his 
sufferings,  being  made  conformable  to  his  death;  if,  by 
any  means,  we  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  ver.  10,  11. 

Let  us  not  be  at  rest  till  we  find  it  thus,  in  some  measure, 
with  us.  If  we  feel  ourselves,  after  this  manner,  internally 
and  initially  conformed  to  him,  this  will  be  both  a  prepara- 
tive, and  a  pledge  of  our  future  perfect  conformity,  both 
internal,  and  external.  It  will  fit  us  to  be  ever  with  the 
Lord,  and  assure  us  we  shall  and  can  be  no  where  else;  that 
he  and  we  shall  not  to  eternity  dwell  asunder.  We  shall 
neither  fear  to  be  externally  conformed  to  him  in  his  death, 
to  quit  and  lay  down  the  body  as  he  did;  nor  despair  of 
attaining  with  him  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  of 
being  present  with  him  in  glory.  Or,  that  he  shall  recover 
for  us,  out  of  the  dust,  our  vile  abject  bodies,  (the  to  cwfta  riji 
Ta-rrzivtiatMi  hfiwi',)  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  wherein  we 
were  humbled,  as  he  was  in  his,  (as  it  follows  in  that,  Phil, 
iii.  ver.  21.)  and  make  it  like  his  own  glorious  body,  {ainnop- 
ipov,  conform,  and  agreeable,)  by  that  power,  by  which  he 
is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself  In  the  mean 
time,  as  this  present  state  admits,  converse  much  with  him 
every  day ;  be  not  strangers  to  him,  often  recognise  and  renew 
your  engagements  to  him.  Revolve  in  your  thoughts  his 
interest  in  you,  and  yours  in  him ;  and  the  nearer  relation 
there  is  between  him  and  j'ou,  than  that  between  you  and 
this  body.  Recount  with  yourselves  the  permanency  and 
las'ingness  of  that  relation ;  that  whereas  this  body,  as  now 
it  is  a  terrestrial  body,  will  not  be  yours  long ;  he  is  to  be 
your  God  for  ever  and  ever ;  that  though  death  must  shortly 
separate  you  from  this  body,  neither  life  nor  death,  prin- 
cipalities nor  powers,  things  present  nor  things  to  come, 
shall  ever  separate  vou  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.  While  this  body  is  a  body  of 
death  to  you,  he  is  }'our  life,  your  hope,  and  your  exceed- 
ing joy,  your  better,  more  laudable,  and  more  excellent 
.self,  niore  intimate  to  you  than  you  can  be  to  yourself,  as 
hath  been  anciently  and  often  said,  and  for  the  obtaining 
whose  presence,  absence  from  the  body  is  a  very  small 
matter. 

A  great  prince,^  in  an  epistle  to  that  philosopher,  tells 
him :  I  seem  to  myself  not  to  be  a  man,  as  the  saying  is, 
while  I  am  absent  from  lamblicus,  or  while  I  am  not  con- 
versant (nv  am,:>)  with  him.  That  we  can  better  endure  our 
Lord's  absence,  is  surely  a  thing  itself  not  to  be  endured ; 
we  should  labour,  that  our  acquaintance  with  him  (such  as 
is  fit  to  be  between  so  great  a  majesty  and  such  mean 
creatures  as  we)  should  grow  daily.  Yea,  and  endeavour 
to  make  the  thoughts  more  familiar  to  ourselves  of  spirit- 
ual beings  in  the  general ;  for  we  are  to  serve  and  converse 
with  him  in  a  glorious  community  of  such  creatures,  An 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  the  general  assembly,  and 
the  church  of  the  first-born,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  (Heb.  xii.  23.)  in  a  region  where  an  earthly 
body,  remaining  such,  can  have  no  place.  Why  do  we 
make  the  thoughts  of  a  spirit,  out  of  a  body,  .so  strange  to 
ourselves!  We  meet  with  hundreds  of  spirits  in  bodies, 
and  moving  bodies  to  and  fro  in  the  streets  every  day,  and 
are  not  startled  at  it.  Is  a  body  so  much  nearer  akin  to  us 
than  a  spirit,  that  we  must  have  so  mean  a  thing  to  come 
between,  to  mediate  and  reconcile  us  to  it  1  Why  are  we 
afraid  of  what  we  are  so  nearly  allied  unto?  Can  we  not 
endure  to  see  or  think  of  a  man  at  liberty  (suppose  it  were 
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a  friend,  or  a  brother)  if  we  ourselves  were  in  prison  1  The 
more  easy  you  make  the  apprehension  to  yourselves  of  a 
disembodied  spirit,  i.  e.  free,  I  mean,  of  any  terrestrial 
body,  the  better  we  shall  relish  the  thoughts  of  him  who 
is  the  head  of  that  glorious  society  you  are  to  be  gathered 
unto  ;  for  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit,  the  eminent,  almighty, 
and  all-governing  Spirit,  (to  be  ever  beheld  too  in  his  glo- 
rified body,  as  an  eternal  monument  of  his  undertaking 
for  us,  and  an  assuring  endearment  of  his  relation  to  us  ;) 
the  better  your  minds  will  comply  with  the  preconceived 
idea  we  are  to  entertain  ourselves  with,  of  the  constitution, 
order,  employment,  and  delights  of  that  vast  collection  of 
heavenly  associates  we  shall  dwell  with  for  ever.  And  the 
more  will  you  still  incline  to  be  absent  from  this  body,  that 
(among  them)  you  may  be  ever  present  with  the  Lord. 

And  if  you  thus  cherish  this  pleasant  inclination,  think 
how  grateful  it  will  be,  when  it  comes  to  be  satisfied  !  How 
natural  is  that  rest  that  ends  in  the  centre,  to  v  hich  a 
thing  is  carried  by  a  natural  motion  !  How  pleasantly  doth 
the  departed  soul  of  that  good  gentlewoman,  whose  de- 
cease we  lament,  solace  itself  in  the  presence  of  her  glo- 
>;ous  Lord !  I  shall  say  little  concerning  her ;  you  will 
have  her  just  memorial  more  at  large  ere  long.  I  had  in- 
deed the  opportunity,  by  an  occasional  abode  some  days 
under  the  same  roof,  (several  years  before  she  came  into 
that  relation  wherein  she  finished  her  course,)  to  observe 
her  strangely  vivid  and  great  wit,  and  very  sober  conver- 
sation. But  the  turn  and  bent  of  her  spirit  towards  God 
and  heaven  more  remarkably  appeared  a  considerable  time 
after ;  which  when  it  did,  she  showed  how  much  more 
she  studied  the  interest  of  her  soul  than  the  body  ;  and 
how  much  more  she  valued  mental  and  spiritual  excel- 
lencies than  worldly  advantages,  in  the  choice  of  her  con- 
sort, whom  she  accepted  to  be  the  companion  and  guide 
of  her  life. 

She  gave  proof  herein  of  the  real  greatness  of  her  spirit, 
and  how  much  she  disdained  to  be  guided  by  their  vulgar 
measures  that  have  not  wit,  and  reason,  and  religion 
enough  to  value  the  accomplishments  of  the  mind,  and 
inner  man  ;  and  to  understand  that  knowledge,  holiness, 
a  heavenly  heart,  entire  devotedness  to  the  Redeemer,  a 
willingness  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  God, 
are  better  and  more  valuable  things,  than  so  many  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  a  year.  And  that  no  external  circum- 
stances can  so  far  dignify  a  drunkard,  an  atheist,  a  pro- 
fane wretch,  as  that  (compared  with  one  that  bears  such 
character)  he  should  deserve  to  be  simply  reckoned  the 
better  man.  And  that  mere  sober  carnality  and  ungodli- 
ness suffice  not  to  cast  the  balance  ;  or  that  have  so  little 
of  these  qualifications  for  the  making  a  true  judgment,  as 
Id  think  that  calling  dishonourable  and  a  diminution  to 
a  man,  that  refers  immediately  to  the  soul,  and  the  unseen 
world,  and  that  relates  and  sets  him  nearest  to  God. 
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She  knew  how  to  make  her  estimate  of  the  honour  of  a 
family,  and  a  pedigree,  as  things  valuable  in  their  kind ; 
without  allowing  herself  so  much  vanity,  as  to  reckon  they 
were  things  of  the  most  excellent  kind,  and  to  which  no- 
thing personal  could  be  equal.  And  well  understood,  of 
the  personal  endowments  of  the  body,  and  the  mind,  which 
were  to  have  the  preference.  Her  life  might  teach  all 
those,  especially  of  her  own  sex,  that  a  life's  time  in  the 
body,  is  for  some  other  purposes  than  to  indulge,  and  trim, 
and  adorn  the  body  ;  which  is  most  minded  by  them,  who 
(as  that  shows)  have,  in  the  mean  time,  most  neglected, 
and,  God  knows,  most  depraved  and  deformed  souls.  I 
hope  her  example,  more  fully  and  publicly  represented, 
will  more  generally  teach  :  in  the  mean  time,  this  instance 
of  our  common  mortality  should  teach  us  all.  We  see 
this  slate  of  life  in  the  body  is  not  that  we  were  finally 
made  for ;  yet  how  few  seriously  look  beyond  it !  And  it 
is  amazing  to  think  how  little  the  deaths  of  others  signify, 
to  the  making  us  mind  our  own.  We  behave  ourselves  as 
if  death  were  a  thing  only  to  be  undergone  by  some  few 
persons,  here  and  there ;  and  that  the  most  should  escape, 
and  as  if  we  took  it  for  granted  we  should  be  of  the  ex- 
empted number.  How  soon  are  impressions,  from  such 
occasions,  talked,  and  trifled,  and  laughed,  and  jested 
away  !  Shall  we  now  learn  more  to  study  and  understand 
our  own  natures'?  to  contemplate  ourselves,  and  our  duty 
thereupon  1  that  we  are  a  mortal,  immortal  sort  of  crea- 
tures 1  that  we  are  sojourners  only  in  a  body,  which  we 
must  shortly  leave  to  dust  and  worms  1  that  we  are  crea- 
tures united  with  bodies,  but  separable  from  them  1  Let 
each  of  us  think,  "  I  am  one  that  can  live  in  a  body,  and 
can  live  out  of  a  body.  While  I  live  in  one,  that  body  is 
not  mine,  I  dwell  not  in  mine  own  ;"  that  the  body  niust 
be  for  the  Lord,  as  he  will  then  be  for  the  body:  that  we 
shall  dwell  comfortless  an?,  miserable  in  the  body,  if  we 
dwell  in  it  solitary  and  alone,  and  have  not  with  us  a  better 
inhabitant :  that  our  bodies  are  to  be  mansions  for  a  Deity, 
houses  for  religion,  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  O  the 
venerable  thoughts  we  should  have  of  these  bodies  upon 
this  account !  how  careful  should  we  be  not  to  debase 
them,  not  to  alienate  them !  If  any  man  corrupt  the  temple 
of  God,  him  will  he  destroy,  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  Will  a  man 
rob  God  1  break  and  violate  his  house  7  How  horrid  a 
burglary  !  Shall  we  agree  to  resign  these  bodies,  and  this 
bodily  life  1  Our  meeting  will  have  been  to  good  purpose, 
might  this  be  the  united  sense  of  this  dissolving  assembly  : 
"  Lord,  here  we  surrender  and  disclaim  (otherwise  than 
for  and  under  thee)  all  right  and  title  to  these  bodies  and 
lives  of  ours.  We  present  our  bodies  holy,  acceptable, 
living  sacrifices,  as  our  reasonable  service."  Let  us  do 
so,  and  remember  we  are  hereafter  not  to  live  to  ourselves, 
nor  to  die,  at  length,  to  ourselves,  but  living  and  dying  to 
be  the  Lord's. 


A  FUNERAL  SERMON 

ON  THE  DEATH  OP 

MRS.  JUDITH  HAMMOND. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HAMMOND. 

My  offering  this  discourse  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  together  with  your  own,  shows  how  great  power  our  ancient 
friendship  hath  given  you  over  me  ;  whereof  I  have  the  less  unpleasant  sense,  believing  you  will  understand  it  so  ; 
who,  in  great  part,  know  how  difficult  my  circumstances  made  it  to  me  to  comply  with  your  desire  herein.  Your 
opinion  of  the  fitness  of  publishing  so  uncomposed  a  thing,  discovers  how  far  you  were  subject  also  to  the  same 
power ;  whose  judgment  I  am  a  little  apt  to  distrust,  where  it  meets  not  with  this  bias. 

It  will  be  a  joy  to  me,  if  it  help  to  mitigate  your  sorrow,  which  is  in  great  part  justified  by  the  greatness  of  your  loss, 
in  being  separated,  after  so  long  conversation,  from  so  excellent  a  consort,  that  lived  in  this  world  so  much  above  it. 

I  reckon  it  an  evidence  of  the  real  greatness  of  her  spirit,  that  she  thought  that  so  little  a  thing,  wherein  others  place 
greatness  ;  and  that  in  almost  forty  years'  acquaintance  with  you  both,  I  should  never  hear  of  her  nearness  to  a  noble 
family,  till,  occasionally,  since  her  death.  It  seems  the  blood  that  filled  her  veins,  did  not  swell  her  mind.  And  her 
heavenly  birth  and  relation  to  the  house  and  family  of  God,  made  her  forget  her  earthly  kindred,  and  parents'  house. 

Sir,  though  whom  God  hath  joined  together  no  man  mis^ht  put  asunder ;  yet  when  he  that  made  the  union,  makes 
the  separation,  there  is  no  saying  to  him.  What  dost  thou  1  We  must  awhile  tug  with  the  difiiculties  of  our  state,  and 
work ;  wherein  the  hope  of  helping  some  (as  God  shall  graciously  help  us)  to  gain  this  victory  over  death,  and  of 
being  at  length,  through  his  grace,  victors  ourselves,  will  be  a  constant  relief  and  support  to  you,  and 

Your  very  respectful  brother, 

and  fellow-servant  in  the  labours  of  the  Gospel, 

J.  H. 


1  CORINTHIANS    XV.  54. 


— DEATH  IS  SWALLOWED  UP  IN  VICTORT. 


The  foregoing  words  signify  this  saying  to  have  been 
before  written  elsewhere.  So  when  this  corruptible  shall 
have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put 
on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying 
that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up,  &c.  And  we  find 
it  before  written,  (Isa.  xxv.  8.)  in  express  words,  and  (Hos. 
xiii.  14.)  in  such  as  are  equivalent.  What  their  depend- 
ance  or  meaning  is,  in  either  of  those  places,  cannot  be 
discussed  within  our  present  narrow  limits.  Only  it  is 
sufficiently  manifest,  that  sundry  passages  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  said  to  be  brought  to  pass,  over  and  over, 
once  and  again  ;  as  that  of  Rachel's  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren ;  and  of  God's  bringing  his  Son  out  of  Egypt ;  with 
divers  others.  This  great  saying  may  have  had  some 
partial  and  gradual  accomplishment,  within  the  current  of 
time,  when  in  reference  to  a  people  more  specially  related 
to  God,  and  in  some  more  notable  delinquency  and  defec- 
tion from  him,  he  may  have  given  a  just,  bat  limited  com- 
mission to  death,  to  make  great  ravage  and  destructions 
among  them  ;  so  that  it  hath  even  rode  in  triumph,  made 
a  huge  carn-age,  strewed  their  country  with  carcasses, 
turned  their  rich  land,  more  enriched  with  human  blood, 
into  an  Aceldama,  and  thereupon,  but  into  a  place  of 
sepulture  and  of  graves ;  and  yet,  when  it  hath  gone  as 
far  as  his  designed  hmits,  and  executed  all  his  pleasure, 
he  may  have  slopped  it  in  its  career,  and  said.  Hither 
thou  shalt  come,  and  no  further,  now,  cease  and  give 
over,  (as  Hos.  xiii.  14.)  and  so  may  have  ransomed  the 
residue  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  and  been  the  de- 
struction of  their  destroyers,  plaguing  them  who  were 
their  plagues.  This,  in  the  next  intention  hereof,  may 
respect  the  people  of  tjie  Jews,  who  being  returned  from 
a  Grot,  in  loe.  "»»'r  eti  uixat. 


their  (now  foreseen)  captivity,  might  in  the  prophetic 
style  be  spoken  of  as  a  people  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
newly  sprung  up  out  of  the  grave  ;  but  might  have  a  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  yet  future  state  of  the  Christian 
church,  as  Isa.  xxv.  6,  7,  8.  seems  to  carry  it ;  when  so 
great  a  death  as  hath  long  been  upon  it,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  world,  it  may  be  hoped  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  a 
very  glorious  victory  !  But  this  saying  is  introduced  here, 
as  having  its  final  and  ultimate  completion,  in  conjunction 
with  what  is  mentioned  besides,  in  this  context,  viz.  when 
in  the  close  and  shutting  up  of  time  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
as  we  are  told  elsewhere  it  shall  at  the  coming  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  dead  (those  that  died  in  him  first,  I  Thess. 
iv.  16.)  be  raised,  the  living  changed,  so  as  to  bear  his,  the 
heavenly  Adam's,  image ;  when  this  corruptible  shall  have 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality ;  then 
shall  be  brought  to  pass  this  saying,  (whatever  preludes 
thereto,  as  was  written,  there  may  have  been  before,) 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

And  according  to  this  its  fullest  sense,  is  this  saying  to 
be  the  subject  of  our  present  consideration.  The  expres- 
sion is  highly  rhetorical ;  but  there  is  a  most  rational,  solid 
sense  intended  under  it ;  for  which  no  words  can  be  too  big 
or  of  too  great  a  sound.  Our  business  must  be  to  explain, 
and  apply  this  saying.     And, 

I.  For  explication  of  its  rational  import,  we  shall  show, 
— 1.  The  import, — 2.  The  reasonableness,  of  it. 

1.  It  imports,  in  general,  God's  determination  to  put  a 
perpetual  end  to  death,  to  make  it  cease  in  perpetuum,  as 
a  noted  expositor  expresses  it,"  showing  that  the  parallel 
Hebrew  phrase  is  usually  rendered,  for  ever,  2  Sara.  ii.  26. 
Jer,  iii.  5.  and  in  divers  other  places.     But  that  we  may 
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give  a  more  distinct  account  of  its  meaning,  several  things 
are  to  be  noted  : 

(1.)  That  death,  as  it  is  here  spoken  of,  supposes  a  cer- 
tain limited  subject.  Its  being  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
and  elsewhere,  as  if  it  were  itself  a  suppnsitum  and  an  in- 
telligent designing  one,  is  an  elegant  and  a  usual  figure. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  and  common  speech  abound  with 
this  sort  iii  prosopopma ;  and  it  hath  its  special  useful- 
ness, when  (as  in  the  present  case)  what  we  are  more  to 
remark,  and  consider  with  greater  intention  of  mind,  is  so 
represented,  i.  e.  when  tothmgs  of  minute,  or  of  no  entity, 
but  of  great  concernment,  f-.ich  mere  privations  as  death, 
or  sin,)  a  sort  of  personality  is  ascribed,  attended  with 
terrible  aspects  and  appearances;  it  tends  more  effectually 
to  rouse  our  minds,  and  engage  our  attention,  whether  we 
are  to  consider  and  magnify  our  danger  by  them,  or  our 
deliverance,  and  to  behold  them  as  attempting  upon  us,  or 
as  overcome.  But  speaking  strictly,  we  must  take  things 
as  in  themselves  they  are.  Death  therefore  must  be  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  some  subject  or  other.  Abstractly 
considered,  'tis  but  a  notion.  As  it  actually  hath  taken 
place,  it  must  be  the  death  of  this  or  that  person.  And 
as  it  is  finally  to  be  overcome,  and  have  an  end,  it  must 
have  a  limited  subject,  and  not  be  understood  of  all,  abso- 
lutely and  universally  ;  for  then  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  eternal  death,  which  hath  no  end.  And  how  the 
subject,  here  supposed,  is  to  be  limited;  the  series  of  dis- 
course, through  the  chapter,  shows  they  are  such  as  are 
Christ's,  (ver.  23.)  and  to  whom  he  is  peculiarly  the  first- 
fruits,  (ibid.)  such  as  shall  bear  his  heavenly  image,  (ver. 
49.)  and,  as  elsewhere,  whose  vile  bodies  shall  be  made 
like  his  glorious  one,  (Phil.  iii.  21.)  such  as  shall  have  spi- 
ritual, incorruptible,  immortal  bodies  like  his,  and  with 
him  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  through  him  obtain 
this  victory,  ver.  50 — 57. 

(2.)  This  limitation  of  death  to  be  overcome,  to  such  a 
subject  only,  connotes  the  extent  of  it  to  the  whole  of  that 
subject,  as  that  is  compcsed  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  man, 
2  Cor.  iv.  16.  It  were  frigid  and  comfortless  to  suppose, 
if  it  were  supposable,  that  this  glorious  conquest  of  death 
should  extend  no  further  than  the  giving  us  a  fair  specious 
outside;  and  that  our  mind  and  spirit  should  not  partake, 
or  be  nothing  the  better  for  it.  'Tis  plain  the  apostle's 
scope  through  this  chapter, is  more  to  assert  the  future  sub- 
sistence of  the  soul,  than  the  recomposure  of  the  body,  as 
his  arguments  show  ;  though  what  was  necessary  to  be 
said  concerning  the  future  state  of  that  also,  is  not  neglect- 
ed. But  what  he  is  now  saying,  in  this  part  of  the  chapter, 
concerns  not  what  is  common  to  men,  but  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  good  and  holy  men.  And  therefore,  as  it  respects 
their  nobler  part,  must  intend  more  than  its  mere  subsist- 
ence in  another  state,  which  is  common  to  good  and  bad, 
and  signify  the  perfection  of  the  holy  divine  life,  which 
shall  be  at  last  entirely  victorious,  and  swallow  up  death, 
in  its  utmost  extent,  and  specially  as  it  was  opposite  to  that 
life.  Death,  I  mean,  as  it  was  so  heavily  incumbent  upon 
the  minds  and  spirits  of  good  men  themselves,  and  was 
their  most  intolerable  burden  :  extorting  from  them  such 
groans  as  that,  Rom.  vii.  24.  O  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  !  Nor  indeed 
is  this  death  sensible  or  grievous,  or  ever  felt,  but  where 
the  opposite  life  hath  some  pi  ace.  Total  death  knows  no 
grievances,  makes  no  complaints.  They  that  lie  buried 
in  the  earth,  are  in  their  own  element,  where  no  such 
thing  weighs  upon  them  ;  a  terrene  carnal  mind  is  no  bur- 
den to  such  souls,  as  are  quite  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  though  the  souls  of  men  are 
universally  immortal  in  the  natural  sense,  they  are  not  so 
in  the  moral.  Morality  comprehends  the  means  and  end, 
virtue  and  felicity ;  or  in  terms  more  agreeable  to  our  Chris- 
tian ethics,  or  that  are  oftener  heard  by  them  that  live 
under  the  Gospel,  holiness  and  blessedtiess.  These  are 
signified  by  spiritual  life,  or  life  in  the  spiritually  moral 
sense  ;  and  so  are  sin  and  misery,  by  the  opposite  death. 
And  no  man  hath  reason  to  think  it  strange,  that  life  and 
death  are  estimated  by  such  measures;  or  tliat  a  temper 
of  spirit,  habitually  and  fixedly  good  or  evil,  should  be 
signified  by  being  alive,  or  dead,  if  we  consider  how  per- 
fect an  equivalency  there  is  between  them  in  the  moral 
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sense,  and  being  naturally  alive  or  dead.  For  wherera  do 
we  usually  state  the  notion  of  natural  life,  but  in  a  self- 
moving  power  1  Now  let  any  ordinary  understanding  be 
appealed  to  in  the  case,  and  who  would  not  say  it  were  zs 
good  not  to  be  able  to  move  at  all,  as  to  move  in  so  per- 
petual disorder,  as  never  to  attain  any  end  such  motion 
should  .serve  for.  The  ends  of  a  reasonable  creature's  mo- 
tions must  be  duty  to  its  Maker,  and  felicity  to  itself  If 
all  its  motions  be  such  as  import  constant  hostility  towards 
God,  infelicity  and  torment  to  itself;  this  is  to  be  dead,  not 
simply  and  naturally,  'lis  true,  but  respectively,  and  not  in 
some  by,  and  less  considerable  respect,  but  in  respect  of 
the  principal  and  most  important  purposes  of  life.  So 
that  in  full  equivalency,  such  a  one  is  as  dead,  to  all  valu- 
able intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.  Therefore  such 
are  only  said  to  be  alive  in  a  true  and  the  most  proper 
sense,  that  are  alive  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  (Rom. 
vi.  11.)  or  that  do  yield  themselves  to  God  as  those  that 
are  alive  from  the  dead,  (ver.  13.)  it  being  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  their  life  to  s  -rve  God,  and  enjoy  him.  Others 
that  only  live  in  sinful  pleasure,  are  dead  while  they  live, 
1  Tim.  V.  6.  Nor  hath  such  a  notion  of  life  and  death 
been  altogether  strange,  even  among  heathens,  when  we 
find  it  said  by  one  of  no  mean  note,  "  That  a  wicked  man 
is  dead,  as  a  soul  may  be  said  to  die  ;b  and  to  it,  'tis  a  death, 
when  'tis  (too  deeply)'^  plunged,  immersed  into  the  body, 
so  as  to  be  sunk  down  into  matter,  and  replete  with  it." 
(Besides  much  more  that  might  be  produced  from  others 
of  like  import.)  And  how  agreeable  is  this  passage  to 
that,  Rom.  viii.  6.  To  be  carnally  minded  is  death. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  indeed  conceive,  that  since 
death  is  often  taken,  and  that  most  reasonably,  in  so  great 
a  latitude,  as  to  admit  of  comprehending  this  sense  ;  and 
since,  in  these  latter  verses,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  a 
final  deliverance  from  it,  as  the  special  privilege  of  such 
as  are  in  union  with  Christ,  not  of  w^hat  is  common  to  all 
men,  but  that  victory  over  death  in  this  respect,  a-^  it  im- 
ports aversion  from  God,  or  indisposition  towards  him, 
must  be  within  his  meaning,  and  that  he  was  far  from  con- 
fining it  to  bodily  death  only,  or  from  intending,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  soul,  the  mere  natural  immortality  of  that  alone: 
but  that  death,  in  its  utmost  latitude,  was  now,  in  reference 
to  this  sort  of  men  whom  his  present  discourse  intends,  to 
be  entirely  swallowed  up  in  victory,  or  in  a  perfect  pleni- 
tude of  victorious  life,  as  2  Cor.  v.  4.  So  much,  which 
was  more  requisite  to  be  insisted  on,  being  clear,  we  shall 
less  need  to  enlarge  upon  what  follows.     As  that, 

(3.)  This  victory  supposes  a  war;  or  that  life  and  death 
were  before  in  a  continued  strugefle.  So  we  find  the  ca.se 
is,  even  this  lower  world  is  full  of  vitality.  Yet  death  hath 
spread  itself  through  it,  and  cast  over  it  adark  and  dismal 
shadow  every  where,  according  as  sin,  which  introduced 
it,  is  diffused  and  spread.  Death  is  therefore  mentioned 
as  an  enemy,  ver  26.  And  so  we  understand  it ;  natural 
death  as  an  enemy  to  nature  ;  spiritual,  to  grace.  In  the 
body,  numerous  maladies,  and  round  about  it,  multitudes 
of  adverse  rencounters,  are  striving  to  infer  death.  In 
and  about  the  mind  and  spirit,  worse  diseases  and  tempta- 
tions have  the  like  tendency.  Temptations,  I  say,  the 
mention  whereof  was  not  to  be  omitted,  as  pointing  at  the 
tempter,  the  wicked  one,  who  first  brought  sin  and  death 
into  this  world  of  ours.  And  whois  (though  the  conceal- 
ed) the  first  and  most  proper  seat  of  the  enmity,  which 
gives  death  the  denomination  of  an  enemy;  which  is  so 
called  indefinitely,  the  last  enemy,  that  we  might  not  un- 
derstand it  to  be  our  enemy  only,  but  more  an  enemy 
asainst  God  than  us,  from  whom  the  spiteful  apostate 
aimed  and  gloried  to  pluck  away,  and  bury  in  death  and 
ruin,  the  whole  race  of  human  creatures.  In  the  mean 
time  nature  in  all,  and  grace  in  the  regenerate,  are  coun- 
ter-striving. In  the  former,  the  self-preserving  principle  is 
more  sensiblv  vigorous,  but  less  successful ;  but  they  who 
are  born  of  God,  are  better  assisted  by  their  bi\ine  keeper, 
in  subordination  to  whom  they  are  enabled  effectually  to 
keep  themselves,  that  the  wicked  one  (mortally)  touches 
them  not,  (1  John  v.  18.) but,  as  must  be  supposed,  not  with- 
out continual  watching  and  strivin?,  as  in  war  is  usual. 

(4.)  Where  such  a  war  and  striving  end  not  in  victory 
on  the  one  side,  they  end  in  victory  on  the  other.     This  is 
c  B£/?ojrriff/<fvi;.    Plotin.  Enn.  1, 
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consequent  upon  what  hath  been  said,  of  the  limited  sub- 
ject here  spoken  of.  Death  is  not  universally  overcome, 
with  some  it  is  left  to  be  conceived  therefore  as  a  conquer- 
or. We  see  how  it  is  with  the  two  hemispheres  of  our 
globe,  when  in  the  one,  the  light  is  chasing  the  darkness 
of  the  foregoing  night,  and  we  behold  the  morning  gradu- 
ally spreading  itself  upon  the  mountains,  and  it  shines 
brighter  and  brighter  unto  perfect  day  ;  so  in  the  other  a 
feebler  light  dolh  more  and  more  reiire  and  yield,  till  at 
length  it  be  quite  swallowed  up  in  the  victorious  darkness 
of  a  black  and  horrid  midnight.  'Tis  much  after  the  same 
rate  here,  with  this  ditference,  that  vicissitudes  and  alter- 
nations cease;  and  whether  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,  or  the  light  of  life,  be  finally  victorious,  they  are  so, 
as  hath  been  said,  for  ever.  With  the  one  sort,  i.  e.  with 
the  righteous,  a  vital  light  arises  in  the  midst  of  darkness; 
a  type  of  their  spiritual,  and  a  prelude  to  their  eternal, 
state.  They  have  a  quickening  light  within,  under  all 
clouds  of  present  ignominy  and  trouble,  and  an  eternal 
day  awaits  them.  Now  death  worketh  in  them,  and  sur- 
rounds them  on  every  side,  for  awhile,  and  gains  a  tem- 
porary victory  over  their  bodily  life;  which  while  it  is  do- 
ing, and  their  outward  man  is  perishing,  their  inyi^ard  man 
is  renewed  day  by  day.  But  at  length  even  that  vanquish- 
ed life  revives,  and  that  more  noble  life,  which  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  (Col.  iii.  3.)  and  of  which  he  says.  That 
whosoever  lives,  and  believes  in  him,  shall  never  die, 
(John  xi.  2G.)  becomes  perfect,  for  it  is  pure  life ;  as  that  is 
said  to  be  pure,  which  is  plenum  swi,  et  nmiivium  habet  ali- 
eni,  full  of  itself,  vnthout  mixture  of  any  thing  alien  from 
it ;  having  quite  swallowed  up  whatsoever  was  opposite  or 
disagreeable.  So  doth  life,  in  the  several  kinds  and  degrees 
of  it,  flourish  with  them  in  a  permanent,  perpetual,  and 
most  consistent  state.  And  as  regal  power  is  often  founded 
in  just  conquest,  they  do  even  reign  in  life,  by  Jesus  Christ, 
Rom.  V.  17 — ^21.  But  for  the  other  sort,  that  sorry,  pitiful, 
dying  life  they  have,  wherein  they  are  even  dead  while 
they  live,  will  be  swallowed  up  in  a  victorious,  eternal 
death ;  in  which  there  remains  to  them  a  perpetual  night, and 
the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  We  are  ne.xt  to  consider, 

2.  The  reasonableness  of  the  divine  determination, 
which  this  saying  imports.  And  that  is  to  be  collected,  by 
reminding  who  it  is  that  hath  so  determined,  he  that  can 
effect  all  his  determinations,  and  do  all  his  pleasure.  The 
reason  of  his  intendments,  and  performances,  must  be 
fetched  from  himself,  and  the  perfection  of  his  own  na- 
ture; unto  which  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable.  When 
death,  let  in  by  sin,  hath  been  reigning,  doing  the  part  of 
a  king,  as  Rom.  v.  17.  over  so  great  a  part  of  God's  crea- 
tion, it  can  be  little  suitable  to  him,  who  doth  all  things 
after  tlie  counsel  of  his  will,  (Eph.  i.  11.)  to  let  it  reign 
for  ever.  Sometime  it  must  be  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
Otherwise, — 1.  His  own  glory  would  suffer  a  perpetual 
eclipse, — 2.  The  felicity  of  his  redeemed  should  never  be 
complete.  Neither  of  which,  as  we  are  taught  to  appre- 
hend the  state  of  things,  can  consist  with  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  his  being. 

(1.)  Can  we  think  it  agreeable  (o  him,  to  suffer  such  a 
perpetual  solecism  or  incongruity  within  his  dominion, 
that  when  death,  by  means  of  a  most  criminal  apostacy, 
had  made  .so  great  an  inroad  into  the  nobler  part  of  his 
creation,  i.  e.  had  broken  in  amongst  creatures  capable  of 
immortality,  (who  indeed  otherwise  had  not  been  capable 
of  sin,)  and  thereby  darkened  the  glory  which  shone  more 
brightly  in  such  an  order  of  creatures;  it  should  be  so 
always  1  i.  e.  that  such  a  sort  of  creatures  should  be  perpe- 
tually continued,  to  be  born,  and  sin,  and  die.  Sometime 
we  must  think  this  course  of  things  should  have  an  end, 
and  not  by  yielding  an  everlasting  conquest  to  an  enemy! 
We  can  well  conceive  it  most  worthy  of  God,  when  he  had 
made  such  creatures,  unto  whom  liberty  was  as  agreeable 
as  holiness  and  felicity,  to  leave  them  to  themselves  awhile, 
as  probationers  and  candidates  for  that  state  of  immortal 
life,  whereof  they  were  not  incapable.  It  well  became  a 
self-sufficient  Being,  and  an  absolute  Sovereign,  to  let  them 
understand  dependance,  and  subjection;  and  that  their 
state  was  precarious,  not  his ;  to  let  them  feel  the  cost  of 
ungovernableness,  and  self-will,  and  the  disagreeableness 
thereof  to  their  condition  who  were  notself-subsistent,and 
had  not  their  good  in  their  own  hands ;  if,  being  put  upon 


this  trial,  they  would  transgress,  and  open  a  way  for  death 
to  come  in  upon  them,  the  real  loss  could  only  be  their 
own,  and  none  of  his.  He  had  no  reason  therefore  to  pre- 
vent it,  by  .so  unseasonable  an  interposition,  as  should  pre- 
vent the  orderly  connexion  between  duty  and  felicity  ;  i.  e. 
the  precedency  of  the  former  to  the  other.  All  this  was  a 
most  unexceptionable  procedure.  But  then,  when  being 
left  to  themselves,  they  as  men,  or  as  Adam,  had  trans- 
gressed, (Hos.  vi.  7.)  and  done  like  themselves,  i.  e.  like 
frail,  mutable  creatures,  in  their  lapse  into  sin  and  death; 
how  opportune  was  it  for  him,  now,  to  do  more  illustrious- 
ly like  himself,  i.  e.  by  so  surprising,  unthought  of  me- 
thods, as  the  Gospel  reveals,  to  recover  to  himself  this 
glory  out  of  the  cloud,  and  make  it  shine  more  brightly 
than  ever,  in  this  final  victory  over  death,  and  him  that 
had  the  power  of  it !  So  that  it  shall  at  last  retain  no  do- 
minion over  any,  but  such  as  by  their  own  choice,  during 
a  new  state  of  trial,  remained  in  an  inviolable  union  with 
that  prince  of  darkness  and  death.  How  glorious  will  the 
triumphs  of  this  victory  be  over  the  grand  apostate!  And 
how  unsupposable  is  it,  that  he  should  have  occasion  left 
him  to  glory  in  an  eternal  conquest !     And, 

(2.)  It  is  not  a  light  thing  to  him,  whose  nature  is  love, 
that  without  this  final  victory  the  felicity  of  the  redeemed 
should  never  be  fully  accomplished.  Antecedently  to  the 
Go.spel  revelation,  it  would  seem  more  agreeable  to  the  na- 
ture of  God,  that  .some  should  be  rescued  from  the  power 
of  death,  than  that  all  should  lie  under  it  for  ever.  But 
we,  to  whom  that  revelation  is  vouchsafed,  cannot  now  but 
think  it  the  most  unlikely  thing  in  the  world,  that  the  de- 
sign of  Almighty  love  should  finally  be  defeated  ;  and  that 
such  as  are  in  vital  union  with  the  Redeemer,  should  either 
be  overcome  at  last  by  death,  or  remain  in  an  eternal 
struggle  with  it.  Whence  nothing  can  be  conceived,  in 
this  case,  but  that,  as  to  them,  death  must  be  swallowed 
up  in  this  glorious  everlasting  victory. 

Whereupon  how  admirable  a  display  will  there  herein 
be  of  sundry  the  most  known  aUributes  and  excellencies 
of  the  Divine  nature,  as  his  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  ho- 
liness, justice,  and  truth,  in  the  whole  conduct,  and  in  this 
final  issue  of  things!  as  might  be  distinctly  shown  of  each, 
if  we  were  not  within  limits.  He  at  first  dealt  with  them 
very  suitably  to  their  natures,  at  length  he  deals  with  them 
according  to  his  own  ;  that  it  may  be  the  theme  of  eternal 
contemplation  to  themselves,  and  the  whole  intelligent 
world,  how  far  his  ways  are  above  their  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  above  their  thoughts,  Isa.  Iv.  And  that  as,  at 
first,  he  thought  it  not  fit  to  hinder  them  from  doing  as 
too  little  became  such  creatures,  nothing  should  at  last 
hinder  him  from  doing  as  became  a  God. 

II.  But  come  we  now  to  the  use.     And, 

1.  Do  we  find  this  saying,  in  the  sacred  word  of  God, 
that  death  is  to  be  swallowed  up  in  victory  1  then  we  are 
not  to  doubt,  but  so  it  shall  be.  A  plenary  assent  is  to  be 
given  to  it.  But  what  sort  of  assent"?  Not  that  which 
arises  from  the  sight  of  our  eye.  If  that  were  to  be  our 
only  informer,  we  see  no  such  thing;  but  quite  the  con- 
trary. That  represents  death  to  us  as  the  only  conqueror, 
it  visibly  swallows  up  all  in  victory,  wheresoever  it  makes 
a  seizure.  Nothing  stands  before  it !  we  behold  it  turning 
every  where  living  men  and  women,  like  ourselves,  into 
breathless  lumps  of  earth  !  It  irresistibly  introduces  it- 
self, and  life  is  fled,  and  gone  !  Such  as  conversed  with  us, 
walked  to  and  fro  amongst  us,  reasoned,  discoursed  with 
us,  managed  business,  pursued  designs,  delighted  them- 
selves with  u.s,  and  gave  us  delight,  become  death's  cap- 
tives before  our  eyes,  are  bound  in  its  bands,  and  we  can- 
not redeem  them,  nor  save  ourselves.  Where  then  is  this 
swallowing  up  of  death  in  victory?  which  is  itself  so  con- 
stantly victorious !  Our  reason  may  tell  us  it  shall  not  be 
always  and  universallyso,  but  it  flutters,  and  hallucinates. 
'Tis  the  divine  word  that  must  at  last  put  the  matter  out 
of  doubt ;  and  our  faith  therein,  which  is  the  substance  of 
what  we  hope  for,  and  the  evidence  of  what  we  do  not 
see.  If  faith  be  to  assure  our  hearts  in  this  matter,  it 
must  be  as  it  relies  upon  his  word,  who  can  do  this,  and 
hath  said  he  will.  If  we  believe  his  power,  that  renders 
it  possible  to  us;  if  his  word,  that  makes  it  cert  tin.  Hath 
he  said  ill  who  then  shall  gainsay  it  1  'Tis  one  of  the 
true  and  faithful  sayings  of  God. 
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2.  If  this  be  a  credible  saying,  'tis  certainly  a  very  com- 
fortable one.  If  we  can  but  make  that  first  step,  and  per- 
ceive this  not  to  be  a  hard  or  incredible  saying ;  it  is  very 
obvious  to  make  a  sectond,  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  very 
consolatory  saying;  and  that  both  in  reference  to — the 
past  death  of  our  friends  and  relatives,  even  such  as  were 
nearest,  and  most  dear  to  us; — and  in  leference  to  our 
own  most  certainly  future  and  expected  death.  In  the 
one  case,  and  the  other,  we  are  to  look  upon  it  as  a  com- 
fortable saying,  that  this  mighty  raging  enemy  shall  have 
all  his  power  lost,  and  swallowed  up,  in  so  glorious  a  vic- 
tory, one  day. 

(I.)  It  is  surely  a  very  comfortable  saying,  in  the  former 
of  these  cases,  the  case  of  our  losing  friends  and  relations 
very  dear  unto  us.  And  there  only  needs  this  to  make  it 
most  deliciously  pleasant,  that  is,  to  have  a  comfortable  per- 
suasion concerning  such,  that  they  are  part  of  Christ's 
seed,  they  are  some  of  them,  in  reference  to  whom  Christ 
is,  in  the  most  peculiar  sense,  the  first-fruits,  so  as  that  they 
have  a  pre-assurance  of  victory  in  his  conquest  and  victory 
over  death  and  the  grave.  And  we  have  great  reason  to 
be  so  persuaded  concerning  that  worthy  gentlewoman, 
whose  late  decease  is  the  more  special  occasion  of  this  so- 
lemn assembly  at  this  time.  She  was  one  who  (as  such  as 
had  most  opportunity  to  observe,  and  best  ability  to  judge, 
did  reckon)  had  given  abundant  evidence  of  the  work  of 
God's  saving  grace  upon  her  ov/n  spirit,  and  who  there- 
upon did  long  walk  with  God  in  a  very  continued  course; 
so  indeed,  as  that  though  her  comforts  were  observed  not 
to  be  rapturous,  yet  they  were  steady  and  even  ;  so  as  that 
she  was  rarely  troubled  with  doubts,  to  give  obstruction 
or  hinderance  to  her  in  her  Christian  course;  if  any  such 
doubt  did  arise,  it  soon  vanished,  and  she  quickly,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  received  satisfaction,  and  so  went  cheer- 
fully on  in  her  way.  She  was  abundant  in  reading,  espe- 
cially of  the  Holy  Book ;  that  was  her  business  and  de- 
light. She  very  little  cared  to  concern  herself  in  reading 
writings  that  were  merelj^  notional,  or  polemical  and  dis- 
putative;  but  the  most  practical  one  she  was  most  of  all 
taken  with,  such  as  treated  of  the  other  state,  and  of  the 
duties  of  Christians  in  the  mean  time  in  reference  thereto ; 
future  felicity,  and  present  spirilual-mindedness,  that  has 
.so  certain  connexion  therewith,  and  so  direct  a  tendency 
thereto,  were,  with  her,  the  delightful  subjects,  which  she 
chose  to  read  of,  and  meditate  upon. 

Her  temper  was  observed  to  be  even,  betwixt  a  freeness 
and  reservedness.  She  was  not  melancholy,  though  much 
inclined  to  solitariness ;  and  would  frequently  lament,  that 
so  much  of  her  precious  time  was  passed  awaj',  either  in 
necessary  business  or  civil  conversation,  that  was  not  to  be 
avoided.  It  was  observed  that  her  disposition  was  most 
highly  charitable,  very  apt  to  give,  even  to  her  uttermost, 
as  occasions  did  occur. 

In  reference  to  her  children,  hev  care  was  most  tender. 
Much  of  her  time  was  spent  in  instructing  them,  while 
under  her  instruction,  and  within  her  reach ;  teaching 
them  their  catechism,  with  the  proofs  at  large,  and  how  to 
apply  the  proofs  to  the  answer,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  a 
distinct  understanding  thereof.  And  in  this  way  and  course 
she  passed  through  the  world.  Her  last  sickness  did  very 
little  alter  the  temper  of  her  spirit,  it  was  calm  and  sedate 
all  along.  Only  so  much  does  deserve  a  remark,  that  she 
was  prepossessed  with  an  apprehension  that  she  should  die 
suddenly  ;  so  much  of  God's  secret  he  was  pleased  to  im- 
part to  her,  as  he  sometimes  does  to  more  iuAvard  friends ; 
that  discovery  he  vouchsafed  to  her,  as  to  a  favourite,  to 
let  her  have  some  kind  of  pre-signification,  that  her  pas- 
sage out  of  this  world  should  be  very  quick,  whensoever  it 
came:  and  so  it  was,  that  sitting  in  her  chair,  amidst  fa- 
miliar discourse,  in  a  demidiated  sentence,  she  made  a  full 
stop,  and  life  was  ended,  before  that  could  have  an  end. 

Now  certainly  the  decease  of  such  a  one  ought  not  to  be 
lamented  with  that  bitter  sorrow,  as  if  there  w^ere  no  such 
thing  as  this,  that  death  were  certainl)"^  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  victory,  in  an  entire  and  complete  victory,  with  refer- 
ence to  such  a  one.  It  seems  indeed,  in  such  cases,  as  was 
said  to  you  before,  unto  the  judgment  of  our  sense,  that 
death  only  overcomes,  we  see  notbeyond  that;  it  turns  a 
livmg  creature  into  a  dead  clod,  and  so  it  is  laid  among 
snch,  it  is  buried  in  the  grave,  our  sight  goes  no  further. 


But  when  we  are  persuaded,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that 
this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  and  this  corruptible, 
incorruption,  and  death  be  swallowed  up  in  such  a  victo- 
ry, as  you  have  heard ;  certainly  this  takes  away  the  cause 
of  all  bitter  and  reliefless  sorrow. 

I  am  not  unapprehensive  that  reverend  brother,  whom 
this  stroke  touches  more  nearly,  is  much  fitter  to  adminis- 
ter this  consolation,  than  receive  it  from  such  a  one  8is  I. 
But  as  we  may  any  of  us  put  in  for  our  share,  as  our  ca,se 
may  require  and  can  admit,  in  what  is  so  generally  spo- 
ken with  reference  to  Christians  dying  in  the  Lord,  and 
their  surviving  fellow-Christians,  that  as  yet  live  in  him, 
1  Thess.  iv.  from  verse  13.  onward  to  the  end  ;  so,  we  are 
directed  to  comfort  one  another  therewith.  Be  patient,  I 
pray  you,  while  I  present  to  you  this  most  suitable  portion 
of  Scripture.  "  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  bre- 
thren, concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow 
not,  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  them  also  which 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.  For  this  we  say 
unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive 
and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  prevent 
them  which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  him.self  shall  de- 
scend from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 
archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God:  and  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first:  then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  be  ever  with  the 
Lord.  Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these  words." 
We  shall  be  in  a  great  promptitude  and  disposition  of  spi- 
rit to  do  so,  if  these  words  be  looked  upon  as  divine  say- 
ings, as  the  words  of  the  living  and  immortal  God.  My 
friends,  do  you  not  find  there  is  spirit  in  these  words  1  Is 
there  not  strong  consolation  in  them  1  How  can  we  but 
think  so,  unless  our  whole  religion  be  with  us  but  a  fable  1 
This  concerns  us  all  upon  the  common  Christian  account, 
who  are  but  a  residue,  a  remnant,  escaped,  and  exempt- 
ed awhile  from  being  part  of  the  spoils  and  triumplis  of 
death;  which  hath  slaughtered,  and  thrown  into  the  dust, 
probably  a  much  greater  number  of  our  friends  and  rela- 
tives, than  we  ourselves  do  make,  who  are  left  behind. 
And  'tis  likely  we  have  been  most  of  us  divers  limes 
mourners,  upon  such  occasions.  This  shows  upon  what 
account,  and  in  what  case,  we  may  intermingle  veiy  revi- 
ving consolations  with  our  sorrows,  and  that  we  ought 
freely,  as  the  occasion  recurs,  to  apply  it  to  ourselves,  and 
one  another. 

But  I  withal  think  there  may  be  somewhat  of  more  spe- 
cial import,  tending  to  repress  intemperate  sorrow,  on 
such  an  occasion,  in  that  of  Ezek.  xxiv.  16.  I  think  there 
may  be  somewhat,  I  say,  collected,  besides  what  was 
more  peculiar  and  appropriate  by  way  of  signal  to  the  pro- 
phet himself,  that  may  reach  the  last  mentioned  case.  It 
was  a  thing  enjoined  upon  him,  that  he  should  not  mourn 
nor  weep,  norshould  his  tears  run  down,  when  God  should 
take  aw^ay  from  him  the  desire  of  his  eyes  with  a  stroke.  I 
reckon  that,  as  we  have  seen,  Christians  should  not  mourn 
like  other  men  ;  so  the  Lord's  prophets  are  not  to  mourn 
altogether  like  others  of  his  people,  but  somewhat  more  of 
restraint  they  are  to  put  upon  themselves,  that  the}'  may 
discover  a  higher  excellency,  or  somewhat  a  greater  mea- 
sure of  that  spirit  of  faith  ruling  in  them,  that  gives  a 
great  allay  to  present  thii^gs,  whether  good  or  evil,  as  it 
begets  clearer  and  more  vivid  apprehensions  of  things  yet 
future  and  out  of  sight.  And  that  as  all  believers  should 
endeavour,  in  things  of  common  concernment  to  all,  to  be 
exemplary  to  one  another,  and  to  other  men  ;  so  they  who 
are  so  miich  nearer  to  God,  in  oflice  and  relation,  should 
be  examples  to  believers  in  conversation,  spirit,  faith,  1 
Tim.  iv.  12. 

(•2.)  This  should  be  very  comfortable  too  unto  them  that 
are  in  union  with  Christ,  in  reference  to  their  own  future 
death,  which  they  are  continually  to  expect.  Death  is  often 
savin?  to  us  repeatcdlv.  and  very  sensibly,  to  our  very  bone 
aiid  our  flesh.  You  shall  be  my  prey  shortly;  at  least,  sooner 
or  later.  It  is  ready  to  make  its  seizure  upon  us ;  when, 
we  do  not  know ;  but  we  are  sure  some  time  it  will. 

But,  iny  friends,  it  does  not  become  Christians  to  look 
upon  this  thing,  called  death,  as  so  formidable  a  thing,  as 
it  is  coinmonlV  reckoned ;  it  is  ignominious  to  our  pro- 
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fession,  not  to  be  endured  amongst  them  that  have  life  and 
immortality  brought  to  light,  and  set  in  view  before  their 
eyes  in  the  Gospel;  such  as  profess  to  be  united  with 
Christ,  who  hath  life  in  himself,  and  imparts  it  to  all  that 
are  so  united,  such  a  life,  hid  with  Christ  in  God;  and 
hope  that  when  he  who  is  their  life  shall  appear,  they  shall 
appear  with  him  in  glory.  It  becomes  not  such  to  die 
continually,  by  the  fear  of  dying,  or  that  the  very  thoughts 
of  death  should  be  deadly  to  them. 

This  is  remote  from  what  was  much  observed  to  be  the 
temper  and  character  of  primitive  Christians.  A  heathen 
prince,  d  who  thoroughly  understood  them  not,  censures 
them  too  hardly,  as  being  in  the  other  extreme,  (though  he 
at  length  became  kinder  to  them,)  as  if  they  rashly  threw 
themselves  upon  death.  Whereas  he  says,  the  soul  should 
rationally  and  becomingly  be  in  readiness  to  be  loosed 
from  the  body,  AtXnyiafihoii,  koh  acfiviof.  But  how  come  we 
to  lose  our  character,  and  our  glory  1  How  degenerated  a 
thing  is  the  Christianiiy.of  our  age  !  To  die  without  regret, 
is  counted  an  attainment;  it  should  be  with  gladness, 
(Psal.  xvi.  9 — 11.)  and  upon  the  considerations  there  men- 
tioned, as  being  now  upon  the  confines  of  that  world  of 
perfect  purity,  bliss,  and  joy ;  and  having  so  great  an  as- 
surance that  the  intermediate  death,  we  are  to  go  through, 
is  no  sooner  suffe-'ed,  than  overcome  ! 

We  should  deal  closely  with  ourselves  in  this.  Do  we 
think  this  saying  a  fable,  or  a  trifle  1  Have  these  words 
no  meaning  1  We  should  labour  to  come  to  a  point,  and 
say,  if  we  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  them,  we  will  be- 
lieve them  absolutely ;  and  live  as  having  gained  our 
point,  and  overcome  already  ;  i.  e.  who  are  as  sure  of  vic- 
tory, as  of  death.  Some  overcome  by  dying,  as  others  are 
overcome  by  it.  There  are  who  are  not  hurt  by  the  second 
death.  If  death  strike  once,  it  thereby  puts  it  out  of  its 
own  power  ever  to  strike  a  second  time,  or  hurt  them  more. 
Let  us  once  bring  our  case  to  that  state  as  to  live  in  con- 
tinual defiance  of  death,  let  it  strike  when  it  will.  Depend- 
ence, only  on  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  must  give  us 
this  confidence;  not  an  opinion  that  we  are  ourselves 
strong  enough  to  act  separately,  but  that  knowing  our  re- 
lation to  him,  we  are  through  him  that  loved  us  more  than 
conquerors,  or  as  that  iWpi'ikw/iti',  Rom.  viii.  37.  may  be 
understood  to  signify,  we  area  glorious  triumphant  sort  of 
conquerors.  We  not  only  conquer,  but  triumph  too, 
through  him  that  loved  us,  being  persuaded  that  neither 
death,  nor  life — shall  separate  us  from  his  love — So  a  no- 
ted expositor  understands  that  word,  observing  how  great 
a  delight  this  apostle  takes,  when  he  would  heighten  a 
matter,  in  the  use  of  that  particle  I'wtp. 

It  is  elsewhere  said,  (Col.  iii.  3.)  Ye  are  dead,  but  your 
life,  &c.  We  are  dead,  i.  e.  in  ourselves,  we  are  a  sort  of 
dead  or  dying  creatures,  death  hath  almost  got  the  posses- 
sion of  us  already,  has  partly  seized,  and  partly  sentenced 
us  to  die,  and  irreversibly.  This  the  apostle  intimates, 
where  he  adds  what  you  have  heard :  Ye  have  a  life  hid 
with  Christ  in  God,  that  life  is  safe,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  death,  no  death  can  touch  that  lit^e.  They  that  are  born 
of  God,  have  in  reference  to  this  life  (though  the  other 
must  be  given  up)  a  self-preserving  principle  and  power 
in  them,  1  John  v.  18.  They  keep  themselves,  that  the 
evil  one  toucheih  them  not;  that  is,  not  mortally,  or  with 
any  deadly  touch.  In  having  a  new,  holy,  divine  life  ; 
they  have  an  assuring  pledge  also  of  the  permanency,  per- 
petuity, and  everlastingness  of  it.  If  a  man  have  once 
drank  of  that  water  which  Christ  gives,  it  shall  be  in  him 
a  perpetual  fountain,  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life,  John  iv.  14. 

Are  we  Christians,  and  with  the  springings  of  this  life 
do  we  not  feel  a  lively  joy  springing,  and  exulting  in  our 
hearts'?  Add  vital  Christianity  to  the  rational  nature,  and 
lothne.'is  to  die  is  a  repugnancy,  and  a  reproach  to  both. 
Christianity  so  plainly  stating  our  case,  reason  should 
judge  upon  it ;  and  suitable  atfections  arise  in  us  there- 
upon, as  they  would  if  our  Christianity  were  vital,  and  the 
product  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Then,  how  should  we  bless 
God  that  we  are  mortal  !  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  all  this  world  to  keep  us  from  dying  out  of  it,  when  we 
know  in  how  glorious  a  victory  that  death  will  be  swallow- 
ed up!  But  it  may  be  said  by  some,  "We  should  very 
dMarc.  Antoiiin.  de  Vit.  Sua,  lib.  11. 


little  fear  death,  if  we  did  know  our  interest  in  Christ,  if 
we  were  not  in  great  uncertainty,  and  had  not  our  hearts 
hanging  in  doubt  within  us,  about  this  thing.  And  thfire- 
fore, 

3.  This  saying  should  be  monitory  to  us,  (as  it  is  credi- 
ble, as  it  is  comlbrtable,  so  it  is  a  monitory  saying  also,) 
Death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory.  This  said,  in  re- 
ference to  some  (which  cannot  be  meant  as  to  all)  so  great 
a  thing,  spoken  with  restriction,  ought  to  make  them  of 
whom  it  is  not  meant  look  about  them.  With  what  soli- 
citude should  we  concern  ourselves,  to  be  at  a  certainty  ! 
Am  I  one  of  them,  in  reference  to  whom  death  shall  be 
swallowed  up  in  such  a  victory  1  It  should  awaken  us  to 
consider.  Have  we  made  our  interest  sure  in  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  that  great  Prince  and  Lord  of  life  1  He  that 
hath  the  Son  hath  life.  It  is  eternal  life  that  is  spoken  of 
in  that  context,  1  John  v.  11,  12.  This  is  the  record,  that 
God  hath  given  us  eternal  life  ;  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son ; 
that  is,  this  eternal  life.  He  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  this 
life  ;  he  that  hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not  this  life.  Spiritual 
life  and  eternal  life  are  all  one,  all  of  a  piece,  the  same  in 
nature  and  kind  ;  the  one  will  grow  up  into  the  other. 

That  lile  only  is  here  meant,  that  will  be  eternal  life. 
To  the  same  sense  is  that.  He  that  believeth  in  me,  shall 
never  die,  John  xi.  26.  These  are  plain  words.  He  hath 
a  life  in  him  that  is  immortal,  sacred,  and  not  liable  to  be 
touched.  It  was  before  said.  They  that  believe  in  him,  if 
dead,  shall  live,  ver.  25.  But  not  only  that,  but 'tis  further 
added,  They  that  believe  in  him  shall  never  die.*  If  dead, 
they  shall  live;  if  they  live,  they  shall  never  die.  What 
means  this  1  That  they  have  a  life,  besides  this  bodily  one ; 
which  is  continued  through  death.  Of  this  line  or  thread, 
death  makes  no  intercision.  But  we  can  never  justify  it  to 
God,  or  our  own  understandings,  to  rest  in  a  dubious  un- 
certainty about  amatter  of  so  vast  consequence  as  this.  Un- 
concernedness  here  is  the  most  unaccountable  thing  in  the 
whole  world;  i.e.  whether  we  have  only  that  life  in  us  which 
will  end  in  the  darkness  and  rottenness  of  a  grave,  and  a 
horrid  hell ;  or  that  which  runs  into  eternal  life  1  Things 
will  come  to  this  issue  very  shortly  with  us,  that  either 
death  must,  as  to  us,  be  swallowed  up  in  victory,  or  we 
be  swallowed  up  of  victorious  death ;  nor  have  we  any 
ways  to  ascertain  our  own  state,  but,  as  was  said,  by  uni- 
ting with  the  Prince  of  life  ;  i.  e.  by  receiving  him  in  all 
the  capacities  wherein  we  are  to  be  conccmed  with  him  ; 
and  by  resigning  ourselves  entirely  to  him.  For  if  we  must 
have  him  that  we  may  have  life,  how  can  we  otherwise 
have  him  but  by  receiving  him "?  The  Gospel,  under  which 
we  live,  can  only  be  a  savour  of  life  to  us  as  it  disposes 
us  hereunto.  Recollect  yourselves  then,  how  do  your 
Lord's  days,  and  other  seasons  of  attending  this  Go.spel, 
pass  over  with  you  1  Have  you  long  expected  life,  and 
(which  is  less  likely)  do  you  meet  with  continual  and  to- 
tal disappointments'?  And  doth  it  cause  with  you  no 
qualmish  thoughts'?  But  'tisinfinitely  a  sadder  case,  if  you 
never  feel  yourselves  begin  to  live,  and  yet  are  never  dis- 
appointed; because  you  never  attend  upon  the  gospel-dis- 
pensation with  any  such  design  or  hope.  Is  the  matter 
thus,  that  if  you  speak  the  truth  of  your  case,  you  must 
say,  "  I  have  a  soul  dead  to  all  the  actions,  motions,  sen- 
sations, enjoyments,  of  a  divine  and  spiritual  life."  And 
shall  it  be  always  thus,  by  our  own  consent,  with  any  of 
us  1  We  have  however  the  rational,  intellectual  life,  and 
can  think;  do  we  think  'tis  fit  for  us  to  rest  satisfied  and 
•secure  in  such  a  slate  1  What,  satisfied  in  the  midst  of 
death'?  such  a  death  "?  while  we  are  capable  of  apprehend- 
ing at  once  the  horror,  the  danger,  and  the  remediableness 
of  our  case'?  What  will  this  come  to  1  It  can  only  be 
holy,  divine  life  that  must  be  victorious  over  death,  as  the 
wai  ring,  opposite  principle  :  if  there  be  nothing  to  oppo.se 
it,  what  shall  conquer'?  Death  is  in  that  case  total,  and 
upon  such  terms,  till  life  begin  to  .spring  in  thy  soul,  thou 
must  reckon  it  likely  to  be  eternal.  Yet  let  none  so  mis- 
take as  to  imagine  this  life  an  enthusiastical  thing,  that 
must  discover  itself  in  rapturous  ecstaiical  motions,  or  go 
for  nothing.  It  perfects  our  faculties,  therefore  destroys 
them  not;  and  chiefly  consists  in  a  rational  judgment, 
choice,  and  love  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  us ;  what  is 
fittest  to  be  done  by  us,  and  what  is  with  fullest  satisfac- 
e  Vid.  Hain.  in  loo. 
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tion  to  be  enjoyed;  with  a  steadfast,  most  resolved  adher- 
ence thereunto. 

4.  Tlus  saying  ought  to  be  instructive  to  us,  in  reference 
especially  tu  this  one  thing,  i.  e.  that  we  abstain  from  ra.sh 
censures  of  providence,  that  God  lets  death  be  regnant  in 
so  great  a  part  of  his  creation,  so  long  a  time.  It  shall  be 
swallowed  up  in  victory;  let  that  solve  with  us  the  phe- 
nomenon, it  seems  indeed  an  untoward  one,  and  might, 
at  first  be  an  amazing  spectacle,  even  to  the  blessed  angels 
themselves,  to  behold  so  great  a  revolt  in  heaven  ;  and 
afterwards  to  take  notice  of  an  intelligent  world,  of  crea- 
tures beneath  them,  successively,  through  one  first  delin- 
quent, drawn  in  as  accomplices,  into  a  like  defection  ;  and 
death  hereby  spreading  its  horrid  shadow,  and  extending 
its  power,  over  so  great  and  so  noble  a  part  of  the  universe ! 
committing  such  wa.stes,  making  such  desolations,  from 
age  to  age,  in  so  great  a  part  of  the  creation  of  God  !  But 
there  are  many  alleviating  considerations,  that  should 
compose  our  spirits  to  a  rational  quietude,  and  be  satisfy- 
ing and  pacifying  to  our  minds  with  reference  to  this  thing. 
Let  me  but  name  some  few  to  you,  which  I  shall  leave 
with  you  for  this  purpose. 

(1.)  Do  but  consider  how  minute  a  part  of  the  creation 
of  God  this  globe,  this  point,  this  punctilio  rather,  of  our 
earth  is,  where  death  has  reigned,  and  so  long  had  place. 

(2.)  Consider  how  much  of  life  there  is  in  and  about 
this  little  world  of  ours.  When  upon  one  single  mole-hill 
you  see  the  brisk  motions  and  efibrts  of  so  many  hundred 
lives,  you  have  reason  to  apprehend  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  vitality  about  this  little  spot  of  earth. 

(3.)  Consider  and  collect  how  probable  it  is,  that  as  we 
go  higher  and  higher,  the  nobler  and  finer  parts  of  God's 
creation  must  be  much  more  replenished  with  a  nobler 
and  more  excellent  sort  of  life.  It  is  very  unreasonable  to 
think,  that  this  clod  of  earth  should  be  so  full  of  life ;  and 
that  in  higher  and  purer  regions  there  should  not  be  a 
richer  plenitude  of  life,  or  of  such  inhabitants  as  live  no- 
bler and  more  excellent  lives  than  we.     And, 

(4.)  For  ought  we  know,  death  never  reaches  higher  than 
this  earth  of  ours,  and  what  is  in  a  nearer  vicinity  to  it. 
And  that,  therefore,  there  be  vast  and  ample  regions,  in- 
comparably beyond  the  range  of  our  eye,  or  thought,  where 
now  no  death  ever  comes  ;  after  the  detrusion  of  the  first 
revolters,  from  those  bright  regions.  When  we  are  told, 
Eph.  iv.  10.  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  ascended  far  above 
all  heavens,  as  it  were  a  fond  attempt  to  pretend  to  count 
them,  so  it  were  rash  philosophizing,  to  go  about  to  de- 
scribe them.  But  can  we  suppose  them  spacious,  wild 
wastes'?  or  not  suppose  them  replenished  with  numberless 
numbers  of  excellent  creatures  that,  in  their  confirmed 
state,  fear  no  death;  and  continually  pay  a  willing,  joyful 
homage  to  their  great  Preserver  1  For  every  knee  must  bow 
to  him,  of  things  in  heaven,  Phil.  ii.  10.  And  when  we  are 
told,  Eph.  i.  20,  21.  God  hath  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand,  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name,  &c. 
And  I  Pet.  iii.  22.  That  he  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
angels,  and  authorities,  and  powers  being  made  subject  to 
him.  Though  we  cannot  form  distinct  thoughts  what  those 
dynasties,  principalities,  and  dominions  are  ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  suppose  those  unconceivably  vast  and  ample  regions 
fully  peopled  with  immortal  inhabitants,  that  reign  in  life, 
in  a  more  excellent  sense.  For  it  being  said  our  Lord 
ascended  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things, 
(Eph.  iv.  10.)  this  must  suppose  suitable  recipients.  And 
if  his  influences  reach  down  in  such  plenty  to  our  minute 
earth,  (as  ver.  11,  12,  13.)  how  copious  are  they  here  ! 

(5.)  Consider  that  here,  where  death  has  made  its  inroad, 
though  the  apostate  spirits  surround  us,  and  encompass 
this  earth  of  ours,  and  go  to  and  fro  throwing  death  among 
us  every  where ;  yet  even  here  is  a  glorious  offspring  con- 
tinually arising,  the  Redeemer's  seed,  in  whom  a  divine 
life  is  gradually  springing  up  from  age  to  age.  So  that,  at 
length,  they  make  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  can 
number,  standing  before  the  throne,  clothed  with  white 
robes,  and,  as  ensigns  of  victory,  having  palms  in  their 
hands,  Rev.  vii.  9.  Here  is  life  then  disseminated  through 
all  this  death,  that  inwraps  our  world,  which,  for  ought  we 


know,  is  the  centre  of  death ;  it  may  be  here,  for  ought  we 
can  tell,  and  no  where  else,  (here,  or  hereabouts,)  and  yet 
even  here,  a  holy  divine  life  is  insinuating  and  spreading 
itself,  even  among  us,  over  whom  death  has  reigned  ;  and 
there  are  great  numbers,  that  having  received  abundance 
of  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness,  shall  reign  in 
life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ,  Rom.  v.  17.  Here  is  supposed  a 
kingdom,  with  a  counter-kingdom,  and  one  head  against 
another ;  one  that  brought  in  death  and  condemnation 
upon  the  world,  but  another  that  brings  in  righteousness 
and  life.  And  that  here,  even  in  this  lower  region,  the 
Redeemer  should  have  so  large  a  portion,  (we  know  not 
how  large,)  this  very  much  narrows  the  confines  of  death. 
And  let  it  be  further  considered, 

(6.)  That  where  death  shall  be  perpetual,  it  is  there  but 
self-procured.  They  only  lie  under  death,  that  loved  it. 
All  they  that  hate  me,  love  death,  Prov.  viii.  36.  They  in- 
wrap  themselves  in  death,  they  make  a  covenant  wiih  it. 
That  sin,  which  is  death,  which  carries  death  and  hell  in 
itself,  that  they  loved  :  'twas  so,  'tis  true,  with  the  rest,  that 
finally  perish  not ;  but  it  was  not  always  so.  The  grace 
of  God  made  a  difference,  not  to  be  quarrelled  at,  when 
striving  with  many,  it  is  victorious  with  some.  But  of 
those  with  whom  it  is  not  so,  it  must  be  said,  as  their  final, 
never-altered  sense,  even  to  the  last,  they  would  not  b-e 
plucked  out  of  the  gulf,  that  deadly  gulf,  where  they 
therefore  lie,  as  in  their  most  agreeable  element.  And  let 
it  further  be  considered, 

(7.)  That  for  the  death  that  .shall  be  perpetual,  'tis  to  be 
confined,  and  go  no  further.  Before,  it  was  diffused,  and 
continually  more  and  more  diffusing  itself  But  in  the 
future  state  of  things,  when  time  has  run  to  its  period,  and 
the  affairs  of  it  are  shut  up  by  the  final  judgment,  death 
and  hell  are  now  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, which  is  the  second  death,  Rev.  xx.  14.  All  death 
is  now  to  be  gathered  into  death,  hell  into  hell.  It  shall 
be  contracted,  gathered  into  itself.  It's  true,  it  will  be 
therefore  consummate,  finished,  perfect  in  its  kind,  or  full 
of  itself,  as  that  which  is  without  mixture  cannot  but  be, 
(as  was  noted  before,)  here  will  be  pure  death,  without 
mixture,  and  which  therefore  will  have  no  allay.  But  then, 
whereas  formerly  it  ranged  to  and  fro  uncontrolled,  now 
it  is  confined  to  its  own  narrower  circle,  and  can  have  no 
new  subject  ;  and  shall  therefore  give  no  further  trouble 
or  disturbance  to  the  rest  of  God's  creation.  Moreover, 
consider. 

Lastly,  That  this  victory  will  not  be  gradual  only,  but 
total  and  entire.  Every  thing  of  mortality,  that  was  hang- 
ing about  these  glorious  victors,  shall  be  swallowed  up  in 
perfect  and  in  endle.ss  life.  Death  is  uiLstung  first,  dis- 
armed, and  then  easily  overcome.  Its  sung  is  said  to  be 
sin,  the  deadliest  thing  in  death.  A  plain  further  proof,  by 
the  way,  the  apostle  intended  death  also  in  the  moral  sense. 
And  the  insulting  inquiry,  "  Where  is  itl"  implies  'lisnot 
any  where  to  be  found,  and  signifies  a  total  abolition  of  i'. ; 
and,  by  consequence,  must  infer  that  everj'  thing  of  death 
besides  must,  as  to  them,  for  ever  cease  and  be  no  moie. 
Which  also  the  phrase  of  swallowing  up  doth  with  gr^^at 
emphasis  express.  And  this  completes  the  vindication  of 
Providence,  i.  c.  in  this  whole  affair  ;  and  not  only  vindi- 
cates but  magnifies  the  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Disposer 
of  all  things.  For  by  this  means,  as  his  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  are  most  highly  illustrated  ;  so  the  trial  of 
his  people's  faiih  (the  great  instrument  of  this  their  victory, 
as  well  as  of  that  over  the  world,  1  John  v.  4.)  is  found 
unto  praise,  honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ,  1  Pet.  i.  7.  And  they  find,  what,  by  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing,  they  were  enjoined  to  seek,  which 
shows  they  were  not  vainly  put  upon  so  noble  a  pursuit, 
honour,  gloiy,  immortality,  to  their  actual  attainment  of 
eternal  life,  Rom.  ii.  7. 

Now  therefore  shall  this  saying  be  made  good,  in  its 
fullest  sense  ;  and  if  there  shall  be  such  a  victory,  so  glo- 
rious a  one,  won  at  last,  surely  we  should  be  tuning  our 
instruments,  and  labouring  to  get  our  hearts  into  a  frame 
to  sing  the  cTrifiKtov,  the  triumphant  song.  ver.  55,  56.  and 
conclude  it,  as  ver.  57.  Thanks  be  to  God,  that  giveth  us 
the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


LETTERS. 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  THE  LOSS  OF  AN  EXCELLENT  WIFE. 

I  SERIOUSLY  lament  your  new  affliction,  whereof  I  lately- 
had  the  surprising  account.  And  I  should  be  the  more 
concerned  for  it,  if  I  did  not  consider  it  hath  befallen  one, 
who  can  with  judgment  estimate  and  suffer  it.  He  hath 
enough  to  relieve  him  against  the  ungrateful  events  which 
our  present  srtate  is  liable  to,  who  is  serious  in  the  belief 
of  God's  universal  government  over  this  world,  and  that 
there  is  another.  The  former  of  these  is  a  principle  much 
abused  by  some ;  which  no  more  proves  it  false  than  the 
Gospel,  out  of  which  some  have  the  mischievous  skill  to 
extract  a  deadly  savour.  It  is  our  great  privilege,  for 
which  we  ought  to  be  thankful,  that  by  such  arguments 
whereby  we  can  most  certainly  demonstrate  to  ourselves, 
thai  there  is  a  God,  we  can  as  certainly  prove  that  he  is 
not  an  Epicurean  God  ;  unto  which  imaginary  idol  only 
that  could  belong,  to  be  disturbed  by  being  concerned 
about  human  affairs.  But  if  he  knew  the  true  nature  of 
God  better,  who  came  forth  from  him  into  our  world,  on 
purpose  to  make  him  known,  we  are  sufficiently  assured, 
not  a  hair  can  fall  from  our  head  without  him,  much  less 
so  considerable  a  part  of  ourselves. 

This  is  not  the  state  wherein  things  are  to  be  unexcep- 
tionably  well.  But  we  have  cause,  as  things  are,  to  ac- 
knowledge and  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  the  wickedness  of  the  world  hath  not  in  so 
many  thousand  years  quite  confounded  families  and  all 
human  society  long  ago  :  but  that  as  wise  counsel  did  first 
settle  the  institution  of  those  lesser  societies,  God  hath 
from  age  to  age  renewed  the  impression  of  that  part  among 
others  of  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  men  are  prompted 
as  by  instinct  to  preserve  them ;  besides  the  positive  pre- 
cept he  hath  given,  setting  out  to  each  relative  the  duty 
whereby  order  is  to  be  preserved  in  them.  And  when  we 
know  his  government  extends  so  low,  how  gladly  ought 
we  to  submit  ourselves  to  it,  and  allow  him  to  determine 
how  long  we  should  enjoy  such  relatives,  as  well  as  that 
there  should  be  any  such.  For  we  know  that  they  were 
appointed  but  for  this  temporary  estate,  not  for  that  wherein 
we  are  to  be  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven,  where  each 
one  hath  a  subordinate  self-sufficiency,  and  needs  not  the 
meet  helps  which  the  exigency  of  this  state  makes  so  use- 
ful. And  therefore  the  reason  as  well  as  the  authority  of 
such  precepts,  is  most  entirely  to  be  subscribed  to,  that 
because  the  time  is  short,  they  that  have  wives  be  as 
though  they  had  none  ;  they  that  rejoice  (in  having  them) 
as  if  they  rejoiced  not ;  they  that  weep  (in  losing  them")  as 
though  they  wept  not.  So  our  affections  will  correspond 
to  the  objects,  which  are  of  the  same  make :  for  the  fashion 
of  the  world  passeth  away.  And  it  were  a  gloomy  thought 
to  consider  all  as  pasvsing  and  vanishing,  if  we  did  not  se- 
riously believe,  that  it  vanishes  to  make  way  for  another, 
that  shall  never  vanish,  and  that  shall  shortly  enter  in  its 
perfect  glory,  and  fill  up  the  whole  stage.  Scaffolds  are 
taken  down,  when  the  eternal  building  is  finished. 


TO  A  GENTLEWOMAN,  ON  THE  LOSS  OF  A  BELOVED 
DAUGHTER. 

Dear  and  honodred  madam, 
Did  you  think  two  or  three  months  ago,  such  a  trial  was 
so  near"?  Such  sad  futurities  God,  in  mercy  to  us,  hides 


from  us,  that  we  may  not  afflict  ourselves  before  he  afflicts 
us ;  and  that  when  he  intends  we  should  suffer  that  par- 
ticular affliction  but  once,  namely,  when  it  comes,  we 
may  not  impose  so  hardly  upon  ourselves,  as  to  suffer  it  a 
thousand  times  over  before  it  comes.  Sufficient  is  the 
day,  &c.  If  he  should  have  made  us  all  prophets,  in  re- 
ference to  all  the  events  of  our  time,  we  should  bring  all 
the  evils  of  every  future  day  into  every  former  day  ;  as  if 
the  evil  of  the  day  were  not  enough  for  the  day. 

But  though  he  gives  us  not  certain  predictions  of  such 
evils,  lest  he  should  torment  us,  he  gives  forewarn ing.s,  lest 
he  should  surprise  us.  He  hath  told  us  we  must  all  once 
die,  and  not  when  ;  that  life  is  a  vapour ;  that  all  flesh  is 
grass;  that  the  beauty  or  glory  of  it  is  but  as  the  flower  of 
grass;  withering  things  !  He  hath  asserted  his  own  domi- 
nion over  lives,  and  over  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  as  the  God 
of  them,  to  lodge  and  dislodge  them,  where  and  as  he 
pleases.  And  who  are  we,  that  we  should  grudge  him 
that  dominion  ;  or  so  much  as  wish  we  could  have  wrested 
that  part  of  his  empire  out  of  his  hands'?  But  when  he 
afflicts,  it  is  good  to  consider  what  it  is  for.  It  comes  not 
out  of  the  dust,  though  it  may  reduce  us  or  ours  thither. 
And  if  our  utmost  search  cannot  find  out  a  particular 
cause,  (wherein  we  should  take  heed  of  being  too  indulgent 
and  partial  to  ourselves,  but  should  beg  that  what  we 
know  not  he  would  teach  us,)  yet  we  should  however  more 
earnestly  endeavour  to  improve  the  affliction  to  the  general 
end,  which  we  may  be  sure  he  aims  at;  to  withdraw  our 
minds  from  this  present  world,  and  state  of  things;  to  take 
heed  of  being  peremptory  in  laying  any  designs  that  must 
be  measured  by  time,  and  be  subject  to  the  uncertainties 
of  it ;  to  determine  nothing  but  with  that  reserve.  If  God 
will,  we  shall  do  this  or  that,  (James  iv.  15.)  to  have  our 
minds  ingulphed  and  iwallowed  up,  not  of  the  stream  of 
time,  but  of  the  ocean  of  eternity ;  to  be  easily  taken  off 
from  any  purpose,  the  scene  whereof  must  be  laid  on  this 
earth  or  lower  world  ;  to  have  our  hearts  more  entirely  and 
more  strongly  set  upon  God,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say.  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  or  earth  besides  thee  1  that  the  true  end 
may  be  gain,  though  such  a  comfort  be  lost,  and  the  par- 
ticular offending  cause  cannot  be  found. 

We  may  err,  in  thinking  some  such  particular  offence 
must  be  fastened  upon.  If  it  clearly  can,  it  ought ;  if  not, 
it  is  better  forbear  judging  than  misjudge.  Possibly  chas- 
tening for  a  particular  sin  may  not  be  in  God's  design  :  it 
is  not  always.  We  may  be  sure  it  never  is  his  principal 
design  in  taking  away  one  relative  from  another.  He  made 
all  things  (principally)  for  himself;  he  made  us  but  se- 
condarily fur  one  another.  If  his  principal  design  in  mak- 
ing such  a  creature  was  not  to  please  me,  his  principal 
design  in  taking  it  away  was  not  to  displease  or  afflict  me. 
He  hath  his  own  greater  and  higher  end  concerning  his 
own  creature,  to  glorify  himself  upon  it,  and  by  it,  in  a 
greater  world  than  this.  Many  afflictions  are  for  trial ; 
and  that  in  such  a  case  is  an  awful  thought. 

The  jealous  God  hath  me  now  under  trial,  how  I  can 
bear,  how  I  can  submit,  how  I  can  reverence  his  hand,  how 
I  can  behave  myself  towards  him  Avhen  he  afflicts ;  whether 
I  will  venture  to  contend  with  him,  or  be  sullen  and 
morose  towards  him;  '•scause  he  hath  bereaved  me  of  a 
child  I  delighted  in,  whether  I  belter  loved  him  or  my 
child.  The  trial  may  be  manifold  ;  of  my  faith,  of  my 
patience,  of  my  fear  of  him,  of  my  love  to  him :  and  I 
may  add,  it  maybe  intended  for  a  trial  of  gratitude,  and  a 
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mighty  trial  that  is.  We  are  required,  in  every  thing  to 
give  thanks.  And  Job  did  it,  and  said,  "  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,"  when  with  all  his  substance  he  took 
away  all  his  children  at  once  :  The  Lord  hath  given,  the 
Lord  hath  taken.  The  injunction,  "  In  every  thing  give 
thanks,"  signifies  there  is  in  every  thing  some  matter  of 
praise.  I  know  not  so  immediately  what  was  in  this  case  ; 
but  if  there  was  what  I  have  heard,  great  indications  of 
early  piety,  if  there  were  grounds  to  hope  there  was  a 
work  of  regeneration  wrought,  there  is  infinitely  more 
matter  of  thanksgiving  than  complaint.  What  had  the  life 
of  a  child  been  worth  without  this"?  when  better  never  to 
have  been  born  !  It  is  a  far  greater  thing  if  he  have  taken 
her  as  his  own  child,  than  if  he  had  left  her  to  you,  only, 
as  yours.  If  you  have  faith  to  look  into  the  unseen  world, 
and  behold  her  taken  into  the  society  of  angels,  and  of  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  how  much  more  hath 
God  done  for  her  and  you,  than  if  he  had  left  her  to  your 
care  and  provision  in  this  wretched  world  1  We  are  told 
there  is  joy  in  heaven  for  the  conversion  of  a  sinner :  much 
more  for  the  glorification  of  a  convert!  That  joy  ought  to 
swallow  up  in  very  great  part  your  sorrow.  The  good 
Lord  frame  your  spirit  suitably  to  these  things,  in  whom 
I  am, 
Your  truly  respectful  servant,  (very  sensible  of  your  case,) 

Love  Lane,  Aldermanbury,  ^    ,__  _  _j__, 

London,  Sept.  29,  1694.  J.    HL)  W  tU. 


THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  ARE  TO  A  NEW  MARRIED 
COUPLE, 

(Who  were  persons  of  distinction.)  that  were  written  on  the  same  sheet  of 
paper,  that  was  diiected  to  the  Lady  witli  whom  Mk.  Howe  bad  been  long 
acquainted. 

Most  honoured  Sir, 

I  THANKFULLY  acknowledge  the  favour  of  your  welcome 
lines,  which  ought  to  be  most  entirely  so,  both  upon  the 
account  of  the  author,  and  the  matterof  them.  For  though 
my  opportunity  for  so  desirable  an  acquaintance  hath  been 
but  little  as  to  the  circumstance,  it  hath  been  much  as  to 
the  substance  of  what  I  know  of  you,  in  ways  that  gave 
me  greatest  assurance,  before  I  had  the  happiness  of  oral 
converse  with  you.  Nor  could  anything  be  more  grateful 
to  me,  than  to  read  you  from  your  own  hand  so  related, 
and  so  well  pleased  (as  I  doubt  not  you  will  be  daily 
more  and  more)  with  your  relation,  and  the  other  accessory 
correlates,  with  whom  God  hath  cast  your  lot. 

I  believe  you  have  much  reason  to  bless  God,  (who 
orders  all  things  to  the  best  advantage  to  such  as  sincerely 
give  themselves  up  to  his  conduct,)  that  he  led  you  not 
into  such  a  condition  and  state  of  life  as  he  now  at  length 
hath  brought  you  into,  before  you  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  rules  and  duties  of  it,  better  than  to  need  help 
from  such  a  one  as  I.  But  among  the  many  other  precepts 
that  concern  that  case,  I  dare  adventure  to  recommend 
those  of  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  30,  31.  and  pursuantly  thereto,  to 
offer  to  j'our  thoughts,  that  this  can  be  but  a  partial  tem- 
porary felicity,  and  so  far  only  .so  at  all,  as  it  is  enjoyed 
only  as  mediate,  and  subservient  to  the  full  and  final  fe- 
licity which  we  are  professedly  seeking  and  waiting  for  :  so 
far  ought  it  to  be,  to  oppose  it,  or  let  it  be  an  obstruction 
thereto.  Which  is  the  nature  of  all  good  things  that  have 
only  the  goodness  of  the  means,  and  not  of  the  end,  that 
their  goodness  is  variable,  and  by  misapplication  may  de- 
generate into  a  hurtful  evil.  Within  the  compass  of  such 
things  is  the  truth  of  those  words  to  be  confined  ;  Nil  pro- 
dest,  qitod  non  Icedere  possif.  idem.  It  is  beyond  the  measure 
of  any  created  good  to  be  universally  so.  That  therefore 
which  in  its  own  place' is  a  real  good,  applied  to  the  par- 
ticular purpose  which  it  is  capable  of  serving,  out  of  that 
place,  and  being  trusted,  valued,  and  delighted  in  beyond 
the  measure  which  God  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  have 
stated  and  set,  may  become  a  hurt  to  us. 

But  there  can  be  no  greater  or  more  endearing  obligation 
to  use  any  mercy  for  God,  than  an  habitual  fixed  sense  of 
Us  having  been  received  from  him,  and  a  deeply  radicated 
and  often  repeated  agnition  of  his  sovereign  hand  in  order- 
ing it  to  be  our  lot,  with  all  the  circumstances  that  have 


had  any  reference  thereto.  For  what  ingenuous  heart  cau 
endure  to  oppose  to  him,  or  employ  against  him,  the  (ap- 
prehended) fruit  of  his  own  favour  and  kindness  1  a  pledge 
of  his  paternal  love  and  care  so  understood  !  And  there- 
fore the  greater  the  gift  is  (still  considered  under  that  strict 
notion)  the  stronger  is  the  inducement  to  honour  and  serve 
the  giver  with  it,  and  to  enjoy  according  to  prescription, 
what  we  enjoy  not  but  by  his  vouchsafement. 

If  to  all  this  I  should  add  a  request  to  you  to  be  exceed- 
ing kind  to  my  most  dear  and  honoured  friend,  it  were  the 
greatest  impertinence  in  all  the  world.  For  she  having 
such  a  temper  to  work  upon,  will  make  you  so  whether 
you  will  or  no:  and  I  might  as  well  use  arguments  to 
persuade  a  fragrant  flower  to  send  forth  its  grateful  odours, 
when  a  most  benign  orient  sun  is  plying  it  with  its  cherish- 
ing morning  beams.  Such  may  you  long  be,  both  of  you 
mutually  (sun  and  flower)  to  each  other,  shining  and 
flourishing  with  all  the  influence,  and  under  the  continual 
blessing,  of  Heaven.  So  shall  you  communicate  a  part  of 
that  joy,  which  I  most  sincerely  wish  you,  to 
Sir, 
Your  very  faithful  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

J.  HOWE. 

Whatsoever  leisure  (most  dear  and  honoured  Madam) 
you  may  suppose  me  to  have,  I  had  little  reason  to  suppose 

and  yourself  to  have  much,  from  the  reading  of  one 

another,  to  cast  your  eyes  upon  any  thing  I  could  write. 
But  if  after  this  paper  shall  have  lain  one  quarter  of  a3'ear 
somewhere  near  your  dressing-box,  you  find  it  not  un- 
seasonable to  bestow  a  glance  upon  it,  you  will  then  at 
length  find  your  disappointment.  For  it  will  tell  you  no- 
thing but  what  you  well  knew,  or  might  easily  guess 
before ;  that  having  a  constant  most  affectionate  respect 
and  honour  for  you,  I  cannot  but  be  highly  pleased,  that 
you  are  so. 

And  melhinks  it  should  not  much  surprise  you,  if  I 
further  say,  I  would  have  you  somewhat  to  alter  (or  make 
your  exception  to)  your  own  rule,  and  not  show  the  less 

kindness  to for  that  he  is  a  married  man.     This  will 

not  be  strange  to  you,  if  you  remember  some  of  your  last 
winter  lines. 

After  this  hath  made  you  smile  a  little,  as  that  of  yours 
did  me,  then  think  that  this  novelty  in  your  condition  will 
neither  make  nor  allow  you  to  smile  always,  though  I  hope 
it  will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  comfort  and  pleasEintness  of 

your  days. And  you  may  sometime  have  occasion  to 

think  seriously  together,  of  the  sense  of  those  words, 
Luke  xiv.  26.  And  always  remember  the  subordination 
that  all  creature-love  must  be  in,  to  that  of  the  supreme 
object  of  our  love.  How  pleasant  a  thing  will  it  be  to 
have  hearts  united  and  consenting  in  the  resolution  of 
loving  him  perpetually  abov-e  all,  to  whom  we  owe  our  all, 
and  who  is  altogether  lovely  !  to  consult  and  conspire  to- 
gether, how  most  to  promote  his  interest,  and  improve  in 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  conformity  to  him.  This  I 
believe  your  heart  to  be  much  formed  to  before-hand.  The 
great  care  must  be,  that  such  resolutions  do  not  gradually 
languish.  We  find  many  are  apt  by  unobserved  degrees 
to  starve  the  good  affections  and  inclinations  which  they 
would  abhor  to  assassinate  by  a  sudden  violence.  I  write 
securely,  that  such  an  intimation  will  by  so  great  a  kind- 
ness as  yours,  be  very  well  taken,  from 
Your  Lad3'ship's 

Most  aflectionate  humble  servant, 

J.  HOWE. 


THE  FOLLOWING  W.\S  WTIITTEN  I^PON  OCCASION  OF 
THE  DECEASE  OF  BOTH  THE  PARENTS  OF  THE  LADY 
AFORt:SAID,  WITHIN  ABOIT"  EIGHT  MONTHS  OF  EACH 
OTHER. 

Most  honoured  dear  Madam, 

When  I  heard  of  your  former  great  loss,  I  was  confined 
by  distemper  to  my  bed:  and  I  received  information  of 
the  other,  when  I  was  goin?  a  great  journey  to  accompany 
my  wife  and  daughter  to  the  Bath,  from  whence  they  are 
not  returned  as  yet,  and  I  came  home  Ijom  my  joumeyings 
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but  last  week.  I  have  not  in  the  mean  time  forgot  your 
Ladyship's  affliction,  nor  been  without  the  apprehension 
how  tender  a  sense  your  loss  of  two  such  parents  must  be 
accompanied  with.  Nor  should  I  now  mention  it,  did  I 
not  apprehend  it  may  yet  be  reflected  on  to  better  puipose, 
than  only  to  renew  your  sorrow.  And  that  it  may,  I  pray 
you,  let  it  be  remembered  in  the  first  place,  with  serious 
gratitude,  (for  we  are  required  in  every  thing  to  give  thanks,) 
that  God  continued  to  you  the  comfort  of  such  relations  so 
long,  and  for  the  many  mercies  he  made  ihem  instrumental 
of  to  you,  in  your  tender  years ;  that  he  vouchsafed  to  you 
the  bles.sing  of  so  excellent  an  education  by  their  means; 
that  you  were  thereby  brought  to  know  him  and  his  Christ; 
that  by  their  care  you  were  so  comfortably  settled  in  the 
world,  and  in  a  station  wherein  he  hath  given  you  the  op- 
portunity of  being  so  serviceable  in  building  up  a  family 
for  him,  and  of  contributing  to  the  planting  and  propagating 
religion  in  it ;  and  that  you  see  so  much  of  a  blessing 
from  heaven  upon  the  plantation.  Your  part  is  that  of  a 
mother,  and  you  have  had  a  great  example  before  your 
eyes.  That  may  still  live  (and  I  doubt  not  will)  in  your 
mind  and  heart,  while  the  person  that  gave  it  still  lives  in 
a  higher  region,  whither,  following  such  steps,  you  also 
will  be  translated  in  the  fittest  season. 

I  pray  for  the  welfare,  in  all  valuable  respects,  of  your 
Ladyship,  and  all  yours;  being,  in  great  sincerity,  your 
Ladyship's 

Most  respectful,  and  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

Love  Lane,  Aldermanbury,  J.   HOAVE. 

London,  Sept.  5,  1693. 


THE  FOLLOWING  WAS  TO  THE  SAME  ON  THE  DEATH   OF 
A  MOST  PROMISING  SON. 

Most  worthy  and  honoured  Sir,  with 

My    DEAREST    4ND    MOST   HONOURED    LaDY, 

It  would  be  incomparably  more  grievous  to  me  at  this 
time  to  write  to  you,  if  I  were  under  a  necessity  of  writing 
nothing  but  were  mournful  and  sad.  The  same  thing,  if 
we  turn  it  round,  will  be  found  to  have  a  double  aspect. 
That  dispensation  that  represents  you  deprived  of  an  earthly 
son,  speaks  you  the  parents  of  a  glorified  child,  more 
highly  dignified  than  it  was  possible  he  could  have  been 
on  earth.  This  post  brings  you  greater  news  than  if  it  had 
informed  you,  your  son  is  created  emperor  of  Germany,  or 
kingof  France  or  Spain.  Let  us  speak  and  think  of  things 
as  we  believe,  and  profess  to  believe.  Indeed  if  our  ap- 
prehensions of  their  state  in  the  unseen  world,  who  were 
true  lovers  of  God,  have  nothing  of  .solace  and  pleasure  in 
them,  it  is  mere  useless  empty  profession  they  are  all  to 
be  resolved  into,  and  not  faith. 

My  heart  bleeds  for  you,  and  with  you  both,  but  it  can 
do  you  no  good  to  tell  you  so.  I  believe  your  lovely  son 
unfeignedly  loved  God;  and  then  read  the  rest,  1  Cor.  ii. 
9.  James  i.  10,  12.  Of  how  great  use  might  he  have  been 
in  this  world  !  But  are  those  glorious  creatures  above,  to 
whom  he  is  now  joined,  inactive  or  unemployed  1  And  are 
not  their  employments  more  noble  and  sublime,  according 
to  the  more  enlarged  capacity  of  their  faculties,  and  the 
higher  dignity  of  their  state  1  He  was  born  to  very  con- 
siderable things  as  your  heir  ;  but  he  was  begotten  again 
to  a  more  glorious  inheritance,  and  the  lively  hope  of  it, 
1  Peter  i.  3.  They  that  were  about  him,  before  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  see  him,  told  me  he  was  insensible,  as 
he  was  before  I  heard  of  his  illness;  but  at  my  coming  to 
him,  he  knew  me  at  first  sight,  and  seemed  to  have  the 
use  of  his  understanding  for  nothing  but  religion.  He 
then  spake  not  one  misplaced  word ;  said,  he  doubted 
not  God  was  his  Father,  and  that  his  present  affliction  was 
from  the  hand  of  that  Father,  not  of  an  enemy.  He  de- 
sired me  to  pray  with  him,  and  seemed  understandingly 
and  affectionately  to  concur.  This  was  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  the  next  was  the  day  of  his  glorious  translation,  near 
noon,  before  I  could  reach  him  a  second  time. 

Mr.  C —  came  to  me  presently  after,  to  advise  with  me 
about  disposal  of  the  body  ;  who  could  give  no  advice  but 
in  the  general,  to  have  it  prepared  for  interment  in  a  way 
that  might  be  decent,  and  not  profusely  expensive;  not 


doubting  but  that  there  might  be  more  particular  direction 

from  yuurself,  before  actual  interment,  sent  to  Mr.  ('     . 

&c.  who  is  willing  to  take  the  care  upon  him  oi  seeing 

instructions  fulfilled. 

The   Lord  support  you  both,  and  abundantly  bless  the 

rest  of  yours. 

I  am,  most  honoured  Sir  and  Madam,  your  most 
afiectionately  sympathizing  servant  in  Christ  our  Lord, 

St  John's  street,  JOHN   HOWE. 

London,  Jan.  14, 1689. 


THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WERE  WRITTEN  BY  MR.  HOWE, 
TO  HIS  DEAR   AND   INTIMATE   FRIEND,   MR.  SPILSBURY. 

My  dear  Brother, 

How  hard  a  matter  is  it  to  keep  up  converse  at  this  rate ! 
when  all  that  is  pleasant  and  gainful  in  it  lies  on  one  side 
only.  1  read  thy  lines  with  fruit  and  delight ;  but  have 
nothing  to  return  of  any  value.  And  if  a  conscience  is  to 
be  exercised  in  this  sort  of  traffic,  or  indeed  but  a  tolerable 
ingenuity,  it  cannot  but  occasion  some  regret,  to  barter 
away  things  of  no  worth  for  good  commodities.  If  I  tell 
thee  I  live,  what  doth  that  signify  1  when  life  itself  is  so 
little  worth,  how  despicable  is  the  notice  of  it !  If  I  tell 
thee  I  love  thee,  thou  knowest  it  before  as  to  the  quod  sit; 
but  for  the  quid  sit,  no  words  can  express  it ;  therefore 
the  offer  at  it  is  vain.  When,  when  shall  we  meet  above ! 
That  will  make  us  pure  good  company,  when  dulness  and 
sluggishness  are  shaken  off  and  gone,  and  we  shall  be  all 
spirit  and  life  !  yet  we  shall  be  doing  our  Lord  some  ser- 
vice here,  or  that  he  will  accept  as  such,  if  we  be  .sincere. 
Thou  wilt  be  visited  by  a  worthy  person  ere  long,  that  is 
gone  first  to  Kidderminster,  and  means  after  he  hath  seen 
the  son,  to  come  to  the  father. 

Cordial  salutations  from  me  and  mine,  to  thee  and  thine. 
Farewell  in  our  dear  Lord  :  and  still  remember. 

Thy  entirely  affectionate, 

St.  John  street,  J.    HOWE. 

Jan.  25,  1698. 

May  I  once  more  hope  to  salute  my  dear  brother  in  this 
world!  whether  I  shall  or  not,  I  must  leave  to  him  to 
whom  greater,  and  all  things  must  be  left.  Thou  mayest 
have  taken  thy  flight  before  this  reach  thee,  but  the  soul 
and  spirit  from  whence  it  comes  may  in  due  time,  through 
the  infinite  riches  of  freest  grace,  and  the  atoning  blood  of 
that  sacrifice  which  once  for  all  was  offered  up.  We  come 
to  the  general  assembly,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  but  as  we  come  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of 
the  new  testament,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling.  By 
his  own  blood  he  is  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  as  the 
forerunner,  and  for  us.  Upon  such  terms  may  sinful  un- 
profitable servants  hope  to  enter,  and  be  received  under 
the  notion  of  faithful,  and  as  those  that  are  graciously 
counted  such,  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  Thou  art  ready 
to  enter,  and  wilt  shortly  be  adoring  before  the  throne : 
Oh  with  what  complacency !  receiving  the  end  of  thy  faith, 
having  fought  the  good  fight  of  it !  And  must  thy  poor 
brethren  left  behind,  sigh  and  groan  still  1  amidst  their 
drowsy  hearers,  and  too  drow.'^y  fruitless  labours'?  But  I 
envy  thee  not;  and  those  that  are  dearest  and  nearest  to 
thee,  owe  thee  .so  much  as  to  rejoice  in  thy  joy,  while  they 
cannot  as  yet  in  their  own,  John  xiv.  28.  Thou  art  upon 
my  heart,  if  God  saw  it  good,  to  live  and  die  with  thee. 
This  day  se'nnight  thy  worthy  brother  B.  and  my  brother 
F.  dined  with  me,  when  thou  wast  most  affectionately  re- 
membered ;  but  art  no  day  forgotten,  by  thy  sincere  lover, 
and  of  all  thine,  hoping  and  aiming  (though  faintly)  to  be 
thy  follower, 

J.  HOWE. 

If  there  be  joy  in  heaven  for  a  converted  sinner,  shall 
there  not  for  a  glorified  saint  I  and  the  leader  and  teacher 
of  many  such!  some  that  are  in  glory,  and  others  that 
shortly  shall  be !  O  the  triumph  at  thy  abundant  entrance ! 

Worthy  Mr.  Spilsbury,  to  whom  this  letter  was  written, 
died  the  10th  of  July  following. 
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FRAGMENT  OF  A  SERMON. 

The  fragment  out  of  Mr.  Howe's  notes,  about  a  parti- 
cular faith  in  prayer,  contains  only  brief  hints,  which  he 
enlarged  on  in  discourse:  but  I  thought  ii  worth  preserv- 
ing; and  I  believe  there  will  be  several  of  my  mind.  It  is 
very  concise;  and  the  writing  being  a  mixture  of  long- 
hand and  short-hand,  and  the  ink  in  some  places  almost 
worn  out,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  read  it;  but  having 
got  what  assistance  I  could  in  order  to  the  right  reading 
it,  I  shall  here  subjoin  it.     Dr.  Calamy. 

James  v.  15.  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick; 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up. 

It  is  to  be  inquired  how  this  is  to  be  understood  and  ap- 
plied. 

1.  How  to  be  understood.  Where  in  the  general  we 
must  know,  it  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  universal 
maxim,  admitting  of  no  restriction  or  limitation;  for  then 
prayer  might  make  a  man  immortal,  if  in  every  case 
wherein  life  were  in  hazard,  any  could  be  procured  to  em- 
ploy their  faith  in  prayer  on  his  behalf  Unless  we  should 
say,  that  wherever  the  desired  effect  follows  not,  the  faith 
was  wanting,  which  ought  to  have  been  exercised  in  the 
case.  To  say  that  every  prayer  that  has  faith  in  it  shall 
save  the  sick,  is  false ;  but  that  every  prayer  that  has  this 
special  faith  in  it  shall  save  the  sick,  is  true. 

That  therefore  we  may  speak  the  more  distinctly,  we 
must  understand, 

1.  That  there  was  somewhat  in  this  matter  extraordina- 
ry, and  appropriate  to  that  time. 

2.  Somewhat  ordinary,  and  common  to  all  times.  We 
are  to  distinguish  the  one  and  the  other. 

I.  There  was  somewhat  extraordinary  in  this  matter, 
and  appropriate  to  that  time;  and  that  both  as  to  the  faith 
to  be  exercised,  and  the  effect  thereupon. 

1.  As  to  the  faith  to  be  exercised.  The  prayer  of  faith 
shall  save  the  sick  :  that  is,  in  those  days,  when  the  state 
of  things  did  to  the  Divine  wisdom  make  it  necessary, 
that  frequent  miracles  should  be  wrought  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  Christianity,  faith  was  necessary  to  be  exerted  in 
prayer,  that  should,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  promise 
made  in  reference  to  those  times,  engage  Omnipotency,  in 
reference  to  the  thing  prayed  for :  the  promise  then  was, 
Whatsoever  ye  pray,  believing,  ye  shall  receive ;  or  it  shall 
be  done. 

2.  As  to  the  effect, — that  also  was  supernatural, 
Q.uest.  But  it  may  be  said.  What !  universally  1  What 

work  might  the  disciples  have  made  in  that  case  ! 
Answ.  The  Divine  power  did  go  forth  two  wa3^s. 

1.  In  working  the  faith  to  be  exercised:  and, 

2.  In  effecting  the  thing.  So  that  the  matter  was  always 
in  God's  own  hand.  The  Spirit  of  God  could  be  the  au- 
thor of  no  vain  or  imprudent  faith,  or  consequent  of  it. 

This  faith  of  miracles  was  such  a  fiducial  recumbence 
on  the  Divine  power,  in  reference  to  this  or  that  particular 
work,  as  whereby  that  was  by  his  rule  engaged  to  go 
forth,  in  saving  the  .sick.  This  and  common  faith  differ, 
in  respect  of  the  end,  and  the  nature  of  the  influence: — 
not  holy,  but  physical. 

2.  There  was  here  also  somewhat  that  was  ordinary. 
The  instance  of  Elias  is  mentioned,  who,  ver.  17,  IS.  it  is 
said.  Was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are,  and 
yet  he  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain ;  and  it 
rained  not  on  the  earth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six 
months.  And  he  prayed  again,  and  the  heaven  gave  rain, 
and  the  earth  brought  her  fruit.  There  is  somewhat  from 
that  extraordinary  case  to  be  learnt  for  common  use, 
namely,  that  what  the  promise  says  to  us  now,  we  ought 
as  confidently  to  believe,  as  they  then,  what  is  said  to 
them. 

Therefore  take  some  propositions,  concerning  the  nature 
and  operation  of  the  faith  to  be  exercised  in  such  a  case, 
and  the  way  wherein  prayer  ought  to  be  managed  and 


guided,  so  as  that  it  may  be  expected  to  have  influence  in 
reference  thereto. 

1.  Prayer  is  a  great  and  indispensable  duty.  (There  is 
here  some  reference  in  the  manuscript ;  but  after  the  ut- 
most .search,  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it.) 

2.  That  therefore  we  must  conclude,  whatsoever  tends 
to  render  it  an  impertinence,  must  either  be  false,  or  mis- 
applied. For  it  is  most  plainly  a  great  part  of  our  duty ; 
and  it  could  noi  consist  either  with  thewi.«dom  or  truth  of 
God,  to  have  us  enjoined  such  a  duty,  and  have  put  energy 
incessant  into  the  nature  of  it  in  vain.  We  must  therefore 
resolve  what  is  doubtful  by  what  is  plain.  It  is  more  plain 
that  prayer  is  a  duty,  and  more  known,  than  what  changes 
the  nature  of  God  can  admit. 

3.  The  argument  from  God's  unchangeableness,  would 
conclude  as  well  against  the  usefulness  of  any  other  duty, 
that  never  .so  directly  concerns  our  salvation. 

4.  Prayer  is  to  be  considered,  not  only  as  a  means  to 
obtain  from  God  what  we  would  have,  but  as  a  becoming 
homage  of  an  intelligent  creature. 

5.  What.soever  unchangeableness  we  can  suppose  in  the 
nature  of  God,  (here  there  is  something  added  in  the 
manuscript  which  I  can  make  nothing  of;  and  then  it 
follows)  and  it  is  unreasonable  he  should  lose  his  right,  by 
his  perfection. 

6.  Yet  also  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  means  to  obtain 
good  things.  Job  xxi.  15.  (by  which,  I  suppose,  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  intimated,  that  it  would  be  very  wicked  lan- 
guage in  any,  to  offer  to  say  with  those  whom  Job  speaks 
of  in  the  text  cited  ;  What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should 
serve  himi  and  what  profit  should  we  have,  if  we  pray 
unto  himl) 

7.  We  are  not  to  think  prayer,  though  never  so  qualifi- 
ed, hath  any  proper  efficacy,  to  move  God  this  way  or 
that :  not  so  much  as  instrumental. 

8.  It  is  only  a  condition,  upon  which  it  seems  good  to 
God  to  put  forth  his  power. 

9.  It  is  a  condition  that  hath  not  always  equally  certain 
connexion  with  the  thing  we  pray  for,  or  other  than  the 
promise  hath  made. 

10.  The  promises  of  God  are  or  must  be  understood, 
proportionally  to  the  nature  of  the  things  promised  :  which 
may  be  either  of  such  a  nature,  as,  &c.  (Here  the  sense  is 
incomplete.  I  suppose  that  which  may  be  meant  is,  that 
the  things  which  God  has  promised,  may  either  admit  or 
exclude  a  change.  And  then  it  is  added  "make  men  im- 
mortal." That  is,  I  suppose,  as  to  this  present  life.)  And 
then  the  manuscript  goes  on.  Things  of  a  variable  good- 
ness cannot  be  the  matter  of  a  universal  absolute  promise. 
Miracles,  &c. 

11.  Prayer  may  yet  be  the  prayer  of  faith  that  God  will 
do  what  is  best.  We  should  not  make  light  of  this  more 
valuable  object  of  faith.  Suppose  two  children,  which  is 
the  most  privileged.  (This  I  apprehend  refers  to  the  case 
of  Esau  and  Jacob,  so  often  taken  notice  of  in  Scripture.) 

12.  If  God  will  do  the  thing,  prayer  in  reference  to  it  is 
not  vain.  For  perhaps  he  hath  wisely  and  rightly  deter- 
mined, that  he  will  not  do  it  but  upon  trust  of  his  being 
acknowledged.  This  is  a  great  piece  of  his  sovereignty: 
his  dominion  and  power  over  lives.  I  kill,  and  make  alive, 
as  though  he  had  said,  God  of  every  life :  universal  cause. 

13.  It  is  very  absurd  to  think,  it  were  vain  to  pray,  un- 
less we  were  certain  it  contradicts  the  nature  of  prayer. 
For  that  supposes  the  thing  in  the  power  of  them  to  whom 
we  prav,  and  implies  a  referring  it  to  their  pleasure. 

14.  It  must  be  submitted  to  him  to  judge  what  is  most 
honourable  for  himself.  It  argues  base  thoughts  of  the 
invisible  world,  to  think,  &c.  ("that  is,  I  suppose,  to  think 
we  should  be  able  to  keep  people  from  thence  at  our 
pleasure.) 

15.  What  if  he  had  said,  Pray  not.  (I  take  this  to  be 
designed  for  an  intimation,  that  had  intercourse  between 
an  all-sutficient  God  and  us,  by  prayer,  been  prohibited, 
we  should  have  been  left  in  a  very  helpless  and  hopeless, 
miserable  and  destitute,  condition.) 


A    SERMON, 


ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  JUSTLY  LAMENTED  DEATH  OF  THE  TRULY  REVEREND 

MR.   JOHN  HOWE, 

DECEASED  APRIL  THE  2nd. 
PREACHED  TO  HIS  CONGREGATION,  APRIL  8,  1705.    AND  PUBLISHED  AT  THEIR  REaUEST, 

BY  JOHN  SPADEMAN,  MINISTER  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

WE  ARE  YOUR  REJOICING,  EVEN  AS  YOU  ALSO  ARE  OURS  IN  THE  DAY  OP  THE  LORD  JESUS.      2  COR.  I.  14. 


TO  MY  SINCERELY  HONOURED  FRIENDS, 


Mrs.  MARGARET  HOWE,  Dr.  GEORGE  HOWE,  Mr.  JOHN  HOWE,  Mrs.  PHILIPPE  COLLET, 
Mr.  JAMES  HOWE,  WITH  OTHER  NEAR  RELATIVES  OF  THE  DECEASED. 

My  WORTHY  Friends, 
If  either  the  desire  of  him,  whom  the  all-wise  Disposer  hath  translated,  or  yours,  (differing  in  this  single  matter  from 
his,)  had  invited  me  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  for  your  excellent  relative,  I  should  have  found  a  real  unwillingness 
to  such  a  service ,  and  have  judged  it  more  eligible  to  have  been  wholly  silent,  than  have  spoken  so  few  things  as  are 
mentioned  in  this  practical  discourse  concerning  him.  He,  indeed,  received  from  the  Father  of  lights  so  great  a  variety 
of  both  natural  and  Christian  perfections,  that  he  was  not  only  a  shining  light,  and  ornament  of  his  age,  but  an  invi- 
ting example  of  universal  goodness.  The  exercises  whereof,  towards  men,  did  strongly  recommend  him  to  the  esteem 
of  those  from  whom  his  judgment  in  some  things  disagreed.  So  that  (though  he  was  most  remote  from  seeking  honour 
on  this  earth)  he  had  that  principal  recompense  of  piety,  in  this  life,  a  good  name ;  which  must  preserve  him  from  obli- 
vion, though  all  his  near  relatives  and  acquaintance  should  studiously  conceal  his  just  praises.  Nor  can  he  want  a  monu- 
ment to  make  him  live  in  following  ages,  whose  excellent  writings  have  gained  the  approving  suffrage  of  those  who 
are  capable  judges;  and  they  will  be  valued,  while  a  relish  of  good  sense  and  genuine  piety  is  found  among  men. 

All  this  speaks  your  loss,  and  of  his  church,  yea,  and  of  the  nation,  to  be  the  greater  ;  and  I  persuade  myself,  very 
few  of  his  order  have  been  so  generally  lamented;  which  is  a  tribute  due  to  his  real  worth.  But  the  obedience  and 
resignation  of  your  faith,  have  been  the  more  grateful  to  him  who  hath  called  you  to  make  such  an  offering,  and 
whose  mighty  hand  alone  is  able  to  bind  up  this  wound,  and  both  sustain  and  guide  you  in  your  progress  to  the  same 
happiness  which  he  now  possesseth :  if  this  plain  discourse  may  coutribute  unto  this  blessed  design,  this  will  induce 
you  to  excuse  the  publishing  of  it,  and  the  defects  which  are  very  obvious  in 

Your  affectionate  faithful  Servant, 

In  our  common  Lord, 

J.  SPADEMAN. 


2  TIMOTHY  III.  14. 


BUT  CONTINUE  THOU  IN  THE  THINGS   WHICH  THOU  HAST  LEARNED  AND  HAST  BEEN  ASSURED  OF,  KNOWING  OP 

WHOM  THOU  HAST  LEARNED  THEM. 


'Tis  reasonably  supposed  that  the  mantle  which  fell  from 
the  prophet  Elijah,  as  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  was 
highly  valued  and  carefully  preserved  by  his  disciple  Eli- 
sha ;  especially  when  he  experienced  a  miraculous  virtue 
annexed  to  it:  the  waters  of  Jordan,  being  divided  when 
this  garment  was  applied  to  'em  ;  as  we  read  2  Kings  ii. 
14.  Indeed,  when  your  late  most  worthy  pastor  (who 
may  justly  be  styled  an  Elijah  of  this  age)  was  translated 
by  death,  he  left  no  garment  which  has  any  virtue  to  re- 
commend it;  but  (which  is  far  more  important)  before 
his  translation,  he  let  fall  such  holy  instructions  and 
heavenly  counsels,  as,  through  divine  assistance,  are  able 
to  dry  up  the  waters  of  excessive  grief,  and  open  a  passage 
into  "the  celestial  Canaan,  into  which  himself  hath  entered. 
It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  my  design,  to  open  fresh 
springs  of  sorrow  for  so  very  grievous  a  breach  as  the  hand 


of  God  hath  made,  by  representing  the  exceeding  loss 
which  his  family  and  relatives,  this  society,  yea,  the  whole 
city  and  nation,  have  sustained.  There  is  the  justest  rea- 
son, with  heart-affecting  sorrow,  to  repeat  Elisha's  words, 
used  on  the  occasion  now  mentioned,  (2  Kings  ii.  12.)  My 
father,  my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel,  (England,)  and 
the  horsemen  thereof.  The  death  of  one  Elijah,  who  had 
the  spirit  of  prayer,  whereby  to  open  heaven,  and  bring 
down  refreshing  showers  of  blessings  on  a  whole  people ; 
the  death,  I  say,  of  one  such,  must  be  a  public  and  com- 
mon loss  never  enough  to  be  deplored. 

The  attiring  of  this  place,  and  of  many  assembled  in  it, 
speaks  it  to  be  a  house  of  mourning;  but  our  concernment 
here  is  not  to  indulge  a  fruitless  sorrow,  which  can  neither 
bring  him  back  to  us,  or  assist  our  happy  ascent  to  him, 
which  is  far  more  covetable,  and  will  certainly  be  attained, 
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by  continuing  in  those  things  wliich  we  have  learned, 
knowing  and  considering  of  whom  we  have  learned  them. 
This  excellent  advice,  given  by  the  apostle  Paul  (o  his 
disciple  Timothy,  I  have  judged  a  more  proper  subject  of 
your  meditation  on  this  occasion,  than  an  encomium  of 
your  deceased  pastor,  whose  truly  humble  mind  made  him 
discover  an  averseness  to  any  funeral  solemnities,  or  dis- 
courses, which  had  a  tendency  to  magnify  him,  and  gain 
public  applause;  he  hated  the  sounding  a  trumpet  before 
him,  living  and  dying.  I  am  not  appointed  to  perform  such 
a  service,  (though  but  a  reasonable  tribute  to  his  memory,) 
only  the  sense  of  my  own  duty  has  induced  me  to  dis- 
course something  from  the  scripture  that  hath  been  read, 
which  will  (through  the  divine  blessing)  assist  you  to  im- 
prove this  severe  dispensation,  and  comply  with  the  appa- 
rent design  of  his  office  and  rninisiraiions.  'Tis  evident, 
that  such  a  providence  loudly  proclaims  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man life,  the  unalteiable  law  of  mortality,  which  must  be 
executed  on  the  very  best  inhabitants  of  this  woild;  so 
that  neither  the  brightest  virtues,  or  greatest  serviceable- 
ness,  neither  the  use  of  the  most  promising  means,  or  the 
most  ardent  and  united  supplications  for  the  prolonging  of 
life,  can  exempt  any  from  the  end  of  all  the  living;  which 
therefore  ought  to  be  laid  to  heart ;  but  I  judge  it  most  use- 
ful, that  our  meditations  correspond  with  the  character 
which  was  eminently  peculiar  to  him,  whom  God  halh  ta- 
ken away  from  us  ;  and  whose  longexcellent  ministry  be- 
speaks every  one  of  us,  in  the  language  of  the  text,  But 
continue  thou  in  the  things,  &c.  knowing  of  whom  thou 
hast  learned  'em. 

'Tis  generally  agreed  by  interpreters,  that  the  apostle,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  intends  himself,  and  that,  not 
only,  or  principally,  as  invested  with  the  apostolic  office, 
but  as  distinguished  by  something  in  his  temper,  conduct, 
and  condition,  which  did  strongly  oblige  his  disciples  to 
continue  in  the  things  they  had  learned,  and  being  duly 
considered,  would  effectually  engage  'em  unto  this  practice. 

The  preceding  context  leads  us  to  this  explication, 
where,  without  once  mentioning  his  apostolic  commission, 
or  the  miraculous  gifts  by  which  he  confirmed  his  doctrine, 
he  only  represents  to  Timothy,  verse  10,  11.  Thou  hast 
fully  known  (or  for  a  long  time  hast  fully  observed)  my 
doctrine,  manner  of  life,  purpose,  faith,  long-suffering,  cha- 
rity, patience,  persecutions,  afflictions,  which  came  unto 
me  :  plainly  intimating,  that  the  life  and  practice,  the  suf- 
ferings and  afflictions,  of  one  who  teacheth  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  carry  a  most  cogent  argument  and  .strong  efficacy 
to  engage  them  who  are  taught,  to  a  firm  persevering  in  ihe 
truth  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  which  were 
(without  all  doubt)  the  things  which  Timothy  had  learned 
of  this  apostle,  whose  office  and  design  led  him  to  teach 
the  holy  doctrine  and  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

The  text  thus  cleared  offers  to  our  consideration  a  two- 
fold important  instruction. 

I.  The  possibility  and  danger  of  departing  from  the 
truth,  and  rule  of  the  Gospel,  is  supposed. 

II.  A  suitable  and  (in  its  own  nature)  effectual  preser- 
vative against  this  evil  is  provided,  viz.  the  actual  know- 
ing and  due  considering  of  the  character  of  him  of  whom 
they  have  been  learned.     As  to  the  foTmer, 

1.  The  possibility,  and  danger,  of  forsaking  the  truth, 
and  rule  of  the  Gospel ;  the  supposing  of  such  a  thing  (in 
the  text)  might  seem  to  carry  an  affront  to  one  of  Timo- 
th)''s  excellent  piet)'.  Him,  this  apostle  calls  his  own  (or 
legitimate)  son  in  the  faith,  1  Tim.  i.  2.  And  his  dearly 
beloved  son,  2  Tim.  i.  2.  Yea,  (as  some  learned  men  with 
great  probability  conclude,)  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth,  I  Tim.  iii.  15.  For  there  is  no  necessity  of  giving 
this  character,  either  to  a  particular  church,  or  even  the 
universal.  However  that  be,  'tis  unquestionable  that  Ti- 
mothy wasnot  only  a  sincere,  but  a  very  eminent  believer, 
who  had  made  an  uncommon  proficiency  under  the  teach- 
ing and  institution  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  who  thereupon 
did  give  him  the  office  of  an  evangelist,  (far  more  consi- 
derable than  that  of  a  bishop,  or  even  a  metropolitan, 
which  hath  been  assigned  to  him  without  ground,)  yet, 
notwithstanding,  this  exhortation  to  him  carrieth  a  plain 
supposition,  that  it  was  (considering  the  case  abstractly  from 
the  divine  purpo.se  possible,  even  for  him,  not  to  continue 
a  Pirko  R.  Elicfl,  C.  17. 


in  the  things  which  he  had  learned  of  such  a  teacher  as  the 
apostle  Paul ;  who  therefore  judged  it  necessary  to  fortify 
him,  by  this  earnest  advice  and  suitable  direction.  And 
we  shall  perceive  just  reason  to  extend  this  supposition 
unto  all,  who  have  learned,  even  of  the  best  instructors, 
the  sacred  truths  and  duties  of  the  Gospel,  if  we  reflect  on 
the  various  causes  of  departing  from  them :  As, 

1.  The  native  vicious  inconstancy  and  instability  of 
human  minds.  None  are,  by  renewing  grace,  made  per- 
fect and  delivered  from  all  remaining  defects  as  to  the 
Christian  state ;  if  we  are  not  kept  and  guarded  by  Divine 
power,  we  are  in  continual  danger  of  departing  Irom  the 
living  God.  Who  would  have  suspected  any  mutableness 
in  those  Israelites,  who  heard  the  majestic  terrible  voice 
of  God  promulgating  his  law  on  mount  Sinai  1  (whom 
some*  Jewish  authors  have  magnified,  as  if  they  had  all 
been  advanced  above  the  ministering  angels ;)  on  which 
occasion,  they  most  solemnly  obliged  themselves  to  hear 
and  do  all  that  the  Lord  their  God  should  speak.  Dent.  v. 
27.  And  yet  so  unstable  were  their  hearts,  that  they 
quickly  (within  less  than  forty  days)  turned  aside  out  of 
the  way  which  God  had  commanded  them,  Exod.  xxxii. 
8.  Yea,  when  the  Son  of  God,  the  great  prophet,  was 
raised  up,  and  .sent  to  the  same  people,  among  whom  he 
was  approved  of  God  by  the  most  stupendous  miracles, 
(such  as  none  other  had  ever  wrought,)  one  of  which,  viz. 
the  multiplying  of  the  loaves,  (by  which  many  thousands 
were  fed,)  carried  such  convictive  evidence,  that  the  spec- 
tators professed.  This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet  that  should 
come  into  the  world,  John  vi.  14.  Yet  the  very  next  day, 
many  of  these  very  persons,  who  were  Christ's  di.sciples, 
departed  from  him",  and  walked  no  more  with  him,  verse 
66.  On  this  supposition  of  our  vicious  instability,  the 
apostle  grounds  the  earnest  advice,  Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall,  1  Cor.  x.  12. 

2.  The  strong  delusive  workings  of  remaining  unbelief. 
This  root  of  apostacy  is  not  totally  killed  and  destroyed, 
even  in  those  who  have  the  spirit  of  faith.  Hence  we  find 
the  apostle  cautioning  them,  whom  he  .styles  holy  brethren, 
partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling,  (Heb.  lii.  1.)  to  take 
heed,  lest  there  be  in  them  an  evil  heart  of  unbeliei;  in  de- 
parting from  the  living  God,  verse  12.  How  apt  are  we 
to  admit  into  our  minds  a  suspicion,  lest  the  Gospel  reve- 
lation should  be  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  a  mere  inven- 
tion of  deceivers,  who  for  their  own  interest  have  framed 
this  doctrine;  especially,  when  any  are  observed  to  pre- 
tend a  zeal  for  it,  while  they  deny  it  in  their  works,  and 
turn  it  into  an  engine  of  advancing  secular  power  and  ad- 
vantage; like  those,  whom  the  apostle  describelh  by  this 
infamous  character,  (1  Tim.  vi.5.)  counting  religion  lobe 
an  income,  or  gainful  business,  as  that  passage  ought  to 
be  rendered. 

3.  The  various  discouragements  which  attend  a  con- 
stant belief  and  practice  of  the  Gospel;  which  the  apostle 
had  his  eye  upon  in  the  immediately  preceding  context; 
where  he  mentioneth  the  persecutions  and  afflictions, 
which  still  .followed  him  in  the  discharging  of  his  office, 
and  subjoins,  verse  12.  Yea,  and  all  that  will  live  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution,  by  the  reviling 
tongues,  or  (when  God  permits)  by  the  oppressive  hands 
of  evil  men  :  these  lions,  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  have  ter- 
rified many  out  of  it,  who  have  been  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
continue  in  that  course,  which  (though  most  unjustly)  hath 
the  reproachful  name  of  a  sect,  and  is  every  where  spoken 
against.  Acts  xxviii.  22.  The  experience  of  all  places  and 
times,  informs  us  how  strong  and  dangerous  impressions 
have  been  made,  by  the  reproach  and  contempt,  the  cross 
and  sufferings,  which  attend  the  faithful  service  of  Christ; 
even  while  the  memory  of  our  Redeemer  was  recent,  his 
blood,  as  it  were,  j-et  warm,  and  his  apostles  alive,  and 
shining  as  lights  in  the  world,  there  was  cause  of  a  sor- 
rowful complaint  of  this  kind,  2  Tim.  i.  15.  Thou  know- 
est  how  that  all  they  which  are  in  Asia  be  turned  from 
me.  The  true  reason  of  this  inexcusable  deserting  maybe 
discovered  in  the  following  part  of  the  chapter,  viz.  thev 
were  ashamed  of  the  apostle's  chain,  they  judged  it  both 
dishonourable  and  hazardous  to  persist  in  the  communion 
of  one,  who  gained  nothing  among  men  but  disgracing 
bonds  and  distressing  torments. 
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4.  The  strong  impressions  made  by  worldly  allurements. 
There  is  not  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  our  souls,  and 
■which  so  powerfully  dissuadeih  from  continuing  in  the 
things  Ihcy-  liave  learned,  (of  the  most  excellent  teachers,) 
than  the  love  of  this  world.  Wherever  this  prevails,  it 
stifleth  all  the  convictions  of  reason  and  conscience,  it  baf- 
fleth  the  force  of  all  the  arguments  which  demon.strate  the 
divine  original  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  unspeakable  impor- 
tance of  the  truths  and  counsels  contained  in  it.  There 
have  been  and  will  be  many,  to  whom  the  account  given 
of  Deraas  is  justly  applicable,  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  Demas  hath 
forsaken  me,  (and  consequently,  the  things  he  had  learned 
of  me,)  having  loved  this  present  world.  And  never,  I 
think,  was  there  greater  danger  from  this  snare,  than  in 
the  age  wherein  we  live  :  in  which  a  paganish  esteem  and 
admiration  of  riches  and  greatness  renders  all  the  vast  con- 
cerns of  the  other  world  despicable,  and  without  force. 
'Tis  most  amazing,  that  Christians  should  be  so  blinded, 
as  not  to  discern,  what  the  pagan  Cicero  has  complained 
of,  corrupli  mores  depravatique  sunt  admiralimie  divitla- 
rum:  the  manners  of  men  are  corrupted  and  depraved,  by 
the  admiring  of  riches. 

5th,  And  last  cause  of  this  danger  is  the  seduction  and 
enticement  of  wicked  men,  which' the  apostle  remarks  in 
the  verse  immediately  preceding.  But  evil  men  and  se- 
ducers shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving,  &c.  'Tis  a 
sad  reflection,  that  too  many  good  men  seem  contented 
only  to  save  their  own  souls,  without  seeking  to  allure  and 
draw  others  into  the  path  of  life;  but  evil  men  set  them- 
selves to  infect  others,  and  engage  them  in  the  same  perni- 
cious courses  :  those  who  want  learning  lo  dispute  and  rea- 
son against  truth  and  holiness,  fail  not  to  employ  the  little 
wit  they  have,  in  ridiculing  the  most  sacred  things,  like 
the  scoffers  predicted  by  the  apostle  Peter,  2  Epist.  iii.  3. 
Ungodly  men,  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  who  supply 
the  want  of  argument  by  profane  jests  and  raillery  on  the 
Gospel,  and  those  who  seriously  and  heartily  believe  it. 
To  which  they  often  add  the  enticing  baits  of  liberty,  plea- 
sure, and  gain,  which  carry  a  mighty  force,  especially 
with  younger  persons,  whose  age  makes  them  unsuspicious 
and  inconsiderate.  Hence,  so  many  in  their  youth  quite 
cast  off  all  the  bands  of  a  pious  education,  whilst  they 
guard  not  against  the  dangerous  enticements  of  sinners, 
which  is  earnestly  enjoined  by  the  royal  preacher,  Prov. 
i.  10.  whose  notorious  defection  from  the  worship  of  God 
is  assigned  unto  this  cause,  1  Kings  xi.  5,  6. 

Having  thus  represented  the  danger  of  not  continuing  in 
the  things  which  have  been  learned  of  those  who  have  in- 
structed us  in  our  holy  religion  :  we  proceed, 

II.  To  consider  the  preservative  against  this  danger,  laid 
down  in  the  latter  part  of  the  text,  knowing  (or  consider- 
ing) of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them,  g.  d.  I  apprehend 
thou  wilt  be  strongly  tempted  to  desert  the  doctrine  and 
practice  which  have  been  delivered  to  thee  ;  but  if  thou 
duly  rememberest  my  character  and  conduct,  how  I  have 
demeaned  myself,  in  my  whole  course,  this  will  be  an  apt 
and  suitable  means  to  establish  thy  resolution  of  adhering 
10  the  things  thou  hast  learned  of  me.  In  discoursing  on 
this  apostolic  prescription,  we  shall,— 1.  State  the  proper 
efficacy  of  the  preservative  in  its  general  nature. — 2.  Lav 
down  the  particular  characters  of  a  teacher,  which  mo.st 
directly  contribute  unto  the  preserving  from  the  danger 
mentioned.  The  former  is  necessary  to  prevent  mistake, 
the  latter  to  engage  and  animate  our  holy  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing in  the  truFh  and  duty  of  the  Gospel.     As  to, 

1.  The  stating  and  explaining  the  proper  efficacy  of  what 
is  described,  to  preserve  us  from  the  danger  above  rela- 
ted, it  will  be  useful  to  observe  the  following  particulars. 

(1.)  That  this  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  if  the  bare  au- 
thority of  any  ordinary  teacher  were  a  sufficient  ground 
of  obligation  to  continue  in  the  things  we  have  learned  of 
him.  This  can't  be  supposed,  without  a  most  dangerous 
altering  the  very  nature  of  faith,  which  is  always  to  be  built 
on  a  divine  testimony,  as  the  apostle  asserts,  Rom.  x.  17. 
So  then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  (or  testimony,)  and  hear- 
ing by  the  word  of  God.  We  ought  not  to  give  this  defe- 
rence to  even  an  angel  from  heaven,  much  less  to  the  most 
excellent  teachers,  that  their  single  authority  .should  oblige 
us.  We  are  commanded  by  our  Lord,  in  this  sense,  to 
call  no  man  our  father  upon  earth,  (Malt,  xxiii.  9.)  i.e.  not 


to  admit  any  one  whomsoever  (who  acts  in  his  own  name) 
to  have  a  dominion  over  our  faith  :  only  the  supreme  ori- 
ginal truth,  the  blessed  God  speaking  by  his  Son,  and 
those  whom  he  commissioneth,  is  absolutely  to  be  relied 
on.  The  Bereans  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  noble,  or 
high-born  persons,  because  when  the  apostle  Paul  first 
preached  to  'em,  they  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whe- 
ther those  things  were  so.  Acts  xvii.  11.  Much  more  is  it 
our  duly  to  examine  all  that  we  learn  of  our  ministers,  by 
the  same  infallible  rule,  that  we  may  not  be  the  real  disci- 
ples of  any  other  master  besides  him  whose  name  is  put  on 
us  in  our  baptism.  Our  faith,  and  persevering  obedience 
to  the  Gospel,  must  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  (or  authority) 
of  men,  but  in  the  power  (and  veracity)  of  God,  1  Cor. 
ii.  5. 

(2.)  This  is  to  be  understood  in  subordination  to  the  in- 
ternal effectual  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  whom,  as 
the  principal  efficient,  God  doth  stablish  all  believers  in 
Christ,  as  the  apostle  asserts,  2  Cor.  i.  21,  22.  The  sealing 
and  impressing  of  our  minds  and  hearts  by  the  heavenly 
signet,  is  absolutely  needful  unto  our  continuing  in  the 
things  we  have  learned  ;  all  our  own  efforts  and  endea- 
vours will  never  preserve  us  from  defection  and  drawing 
back  unto  perdition,  without  the  powerful  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  can  fix  our  wavering  minds,  and 
furnish  with  strength  to  resist  and  overcome  the  most  dan- 
gerous assaults  that  we  can  be  exposed  to:  therefore  the 
apostle,  besides  this  seasonable  counsel  to  Timothy,  ear- 
nestly prayeth  for  him,  last  verse  of  this  epistle,  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thy  spirit ;  as  knowing,  that 
without  the  inward  vital  presence  of  the  Redeemer,  all 
other  helps  will  be  insufficient  and  unsuccessful ;  and  we 
are  obliged  to  add  unto  our  use  of  the  means  here  pre- 
scribed, fervent  and  continued  supplication,  for  obtaining 
the  mighty  aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whom  God  hath  gra- 
ciously promised  to  give  to  those  who  ask  him,  Luke  xi. 
13.     But, 

(3.)  The  efficacy  of  such  a  knowing  and  considering  of 
him  of  whom  we  have  learned,  deriveth  (in  the  usual  me- 
thod of  Providence)  from  the  native  prevalent  force  of 
example:  when  the  practice  of  a  minister  agreethwith  his 
doctrine,  this  doth  strongly  recommend  and  impress  the 
things  that  are  taught  by  him;  whereas  a  practice  that  is 
contrary  to  the  most  holy  rules  and  instructions,  shuts  up 
and  bars  the  hearts  of  those  who  observe  this  disagree- 
ment. Hence  the  blessed  God,  while  he  spake  by  pro- 
phets, called  none  to  the  prophetic  office  but  holy  persons, 
as  we  read,  Luke  i.  70.  2  Pet.  i.  21.  And  'tis  well  known, 
that  where  the  qualifications  of  officers  in  Christian 
churches  are  described,  the  principal  stress  is  laid  upon  a 
holy  and  unblamable  life,  1  Tim.  iii.  Tit.  i.  On  this  de- 
sign, that  the  example  of  those  who  teach  others,  might 
powerfully  convey  their  doctrine  into  the  very  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men.  And  this  consideration  gives  a  sad 
occasion  of  observing,  how  great  a  judgment  and  tremen- 
dous plague  a  vicious  ungodly  ministry  is  to  a  people, 
which  usually  are  much  more  influenced  by  the  manners 
of  their  teachers,  than  by  all  the  arguments  and  counsels 
which  are  proposed  by  them  :  one  straying  guide,  who  him- 
seJf  leads  the  way  in  a  course  of  sin,  draws  many  after 
him  into  the  same  destructive  path.  This  provoked  the 
terrible  di.spleasure  of  God  against  the  Jewish  priests, 
against  whom  he  draws  a  most  severe  charge,  Mai.  ii.  8. 
But  ye  have  departed  out  of  the  way ;  ye  have  cau.sed  many 
to  stumble  at  the  law.  Not  the  greatest  learning  or  mo- 
ving eloquence,  not  the  most  accurate  observing  of  exter- 
nal forms,  can  compensate  for  a  defect  as  to  holiness  of 
conversation  ;  which  leads  to  the 

(4.)  And  last  reflection,  viz.  That  the  knowing  and  con- 
sidering of  the  Christian  practice  of  a  teacher,  is  a  most 
apt  means  to  prevent  or  remove  prejudices  against  the 
things  which  have  been  learned.  Constant  experience  at- 
tests the  truth  of  this.  Many  have  ac':nowledged  that  it 
was  their  observing  the  justice  and  temperance,  the  pa- 
tience and  humility  of  those  who  suffered  as  evil-doers, 
which  convinced  them  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Therefore  the  glorious  Founder  of  the 
Christian  church  did  not  only  furnish  the  first  ptiblishers 
of  the  Gospel  with  the  prophetic  spirit,  and  miraculous 
gifts,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  replenished  them  with  all  the 
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fruits  of  righteousness  and  universal  goodne.'^s.  They  could 
make  a  just  and  safe  appeal  to  all  who  had  opportunity  of 
observing  in  the  apostle's  language,  1  Thess.  ii.  10.  Ye 
are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justly,  and 
unblamably  we  behaved  ourselves  among  you  that  believe. 
'Tis  a  very  memorable  passage  which  I  have  met  with  in 
a  learned  and  judicious  author,  b  "  If  the  Gospel  (saiih  he) 
were  now  to  be  planted  again,  all  the  miracles  in  the  world, 
I  think,  would  not  make  it  take,  while  our  morals  are  as 
they  are.  A  miracle  may  strike  a  little  wonderment  at  first, 
but  good  morality,  {i.  e.  a  holy  conversation,)  it  sinks,  it  soaks 
to  the  heart.  Perverseness  may  say  a  miracle  is  from  the 
devil ;  but  who  can  say  that  good  morality  is  from  the  devil  1" 
This  will  be  sufficient,  I  hope,  to  prevent  mistake,  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  kind  of  that  efficacy  which  belongs 
to  the  means  here  directed  to.     I  now  proceed  in  the 

2.  Place,  to  lay  down  the  particular  characters  of  a 
teacher,  which  most  directly  recommend  and  impress  tlie 
things  which  have  been  learned  of  him  ;  which  will  bring 
the  discourse  to  the  sorrowful  circumstances  of  our  pre- 
sent state  :  where  (as  I  have  before  signified)  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  draw  a  full  description  of  him,  whose  decease 
we  justly  lament,  (which  is  always  a  considerable  part  of 
a  funeral  discourse,)  but  confine  myself  to  some  short  me- 
morials of  him,  which  agree  with  my  present  design; 
which  will  be  of  far  greater  advantage  to  you,  than  to 
hear  his  just  praises  set  forth  by  the  tongues  of  men  and 
of  angels  :  this  latter  could  only  yield  an  evanid  delight, 
which  can  no  ways  contribute  to  our  chief  interest,  I  mean 
the  salvation  of  our  souls,  which,  through  divine  assist- 
ance, will  be  furthered  by  the  following  account  of  those 
special  characters  which  are  most  apt  to  engage  unto  a 
continuing  in  the  things  that  we  have  learned  :  As, 

(1.)  Know'ledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  counsel  of  God,  that  relates  to  the  salvation 
of  lost  sinners.  Without  this,  an  honest  mind  may  de- 
ceive others,  because  itself  is  liable  to  be  deceived.  This 
our  apostle  appeals  unto,  in  the  first  place,  where  he  makes 
a  description  of  himself,  ver.  10.  Thou  hast  fully  known 
my  doctrine  ;  (z.  e.  how  consonant  to  the  Scriptures  ;)  and 
puts  the  Ephesians  in  mind,  that  he  was  furnished  with 
this  sacred  knowledge,  by  which  he  was  rendered  a  wise 
master-builder  in  the  house  of  God,  Eph.  iii.  3.  I  shall 
not  flatter  )'our  late  teacher,  when  I  affirm,  that  God  had 
given  him  an  uncommon  skill  in  the  word  of  righteous- 
ness, from  whence  he  always  drew  all  that  he  taught.  He 
had  peculiar  advantages  for  understanding  the  oracles  of 
God,  a  large  fund  of  natural  endowments,  improved  by 
superadded  preparatives  unto  the  study  of  the  Scriptures; 
a  rich  treasure  of  human  learning ;  (despised  by  none 
but  the  Ignorant ;)  particularly,  a  thorough  know^ledge  of 
pagan  theology,  hy  which  he  was  enabled  to  descry  the 
shortness  and  mistakes  of  human  reason  ;  which  faculty 
he  very  well  understood  to  use,  in  subordination  unto 
Christian  faith,  whose  mysteries  he  was  able  to  free  from 
the  objections  of  cavillers. 

But  that  which  most  of  all  assisted  his  searching  and 
right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  was  his  very  early 
and  growing  exemplary  piety,  which  hath  the  promise  of 
divine  teaching  and  illumination.  He  took  care  to  wash 
the  vessel,  that  it  might  be  receptive  of  divine  communi- 
cations. To  all  these,  he  added  unwearied  diligence,  hu- 
mility, and  prayer,  which  was  the  delight  and  solace  of 
his  whole  life.  In  such  a  course,  he  was  safe  from  the 
illusions  of  fancy,  and  the  specious  errors  that  many  great 
wits  have  been  entangled  with.  His  very  excellent  useful 
writings  are  a  public  testimony  of  this  thing  ;  most  justly 
might  he  use  the  apology  made  by  the  apostle  Paul,  when 
he  was  censured  and  reproached  with  being  mad  ;  I  am 
not  mad,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
Acts  xxvi.  2.5.  This  wisdom  enabled  him  to  confirm  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  with  proper  and  most  convincing  evi- 
dence, and  represent  the  Christian  scheme  in  its  native 
unexceptionable  comeliness.  And  should  we  not  continue 
in  the  things  we  have  learned  of  such  a  scribe,  instructed 
unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  1 

b  Garbntt. 

c  F.  Paul  relatetb  tbat  pope  Adrian  (one  of  the  honesfest  of  his  order) 
rhargpQ  Luther,  and  hp  followers,  witli  hTOocri.<!y.  and  acting  airainst  con- 
science, in  whicli  they  were  persuaded  of  the  certain  truth  of  t fie  Romish 
l«tiets,  but  dissembled  their  sentiments— in  sua  conscientia  tenessero  per  in- 


(2.)  A  second  character,  which  has  a  peculiar  aptness 
to  recommend  and  impress  divine  things,  is  godly  since- 
rity, with  w  hich  all  the  first  publishers  of  the  Gospel  were 
adorned,  and  it  did  most  eminently  shine  in  the  conduct  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  who  takes  frequent  occasion  to  mention 
it,  because  some,  either  from  ignorance  or  malice,  taxed 
him  with  the  want  of  it,  as  if  he  had  acted  according  to 
worldly  politics,  2  Cor.  i.  12.  Our  rejoicing  is  this,  the 
testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom, — we  have  had  our  con- 
versation in  the  world,  and  more  abundantly  to  you-ward. 
And  he  more  largely  insists  on  this  qualification  of  those 
who  have  the  office  of  instructing  others,  1  Thess.  ii.  3,  4, 
5,  6.  I  know  the  imputation  of  insincerity,  and  hypocrisy, 
hath  been  very  frequent,  against  the  most  upright  excel- 
lent servants  of  God  ;  thus  when  the  accuser  could  not 
fasten  a  charge  on  the  life  of  holy  Job,  he  taxed  him  with 
a  mercenaiy  and  insincere  dispo.siiion  of  mind,  Job  i.  Doth 
Job  serve  God  for  nought  1 

c  The  wise  counsel  of  God  permits  the.se  unrighteous 
and  very  uneasy  accusations,  to  exercise  and  demonstrate 
the  reality  and  truth  of  his  servants' love  and  devoiedness 
to  him;  of  which  your  deceased  pastor  gave  most  convic- 
tive  evidences  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry, 
by  a  noble  and  generous  contemning  of  the  world,  and 
secular  advantages,  and  a  steady  aiming  at  the  honour  of 
God,  in  all  his  conduct  and  ministrations  ;  so  that  the  cha- 
racter given  of  a  learned  and  excellent  defender  of  the 
d  protestant  cause,  doth  truly  belong  to  him,  viz.  Many  ex- 
cellencies there  were  in  him,  for  which  his  memory  re- 
mains ;  but  above  all  was  his  crown,  that  he  unfeignedly 
sought  God's  glory,  and  the  good  of  men's  souls;  and  nothing 
doth  so  strongly  recommend  the  I  hings  that  we  have  learned, 
as  an  assurance  of  the  holy  sincerity  of  the  teacher,  who 
can  have  no  design  to  corrupt  the  word  of  God,  for  the  sake 
of  the  greatest  worldly  advantage.  Vid.  2  Cor.  ii.  17.  For 
we  are  not  as  many,  which  corrupt  the  word  of  God  ;  but 
as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  God,  speak 
we  in  Christ.  We  have  known  few  in  our  age,  to  whom 
this  solemn  protestation  of  the  apostle  is  more  truly  appli- 
cable than  to  him,  of  whom  you  have  learned  ;  and  what 
can  justify  the  not  continuing  in  the  things  taught  by  him  1 

(3.)  A  third  character,  which  directly  contributes  to  this 
purpose,  is  an  ardent  affection  unto  them  who  are  taught. 
Nothing  doth  so  certainly  open  and  captivate  the  hearts  of 
men,  as  love  when  'tis  apprehended.  Very  eminent  were 
the  apostle  Paul,  and  his  fellow-labourers,  for  this  disposi- 
tion, 1  Thess.  ii.  8.  Being  aflectionately  desirous  of  you, 
we  were  willing  to  impart  to  you  not  the  Goi^pel  of  God 
only,  but  also  our  own  souls,  {i.  e.  lives)  because  ye  were 
dear  to  us.  Nothing  could  rise  higher  than  what  we  read, 
Rom.  ix.  3.  For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed 
for  my  brethren  ;  where  'tis  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the 
apostle,  a  most  sincere  and  fervent  lover  of  Christ,  could 
intend  an  eternal  separation  from  Christ,  which  is  all  one 
with  damnation  ;  but  he  only  meant  a  bodily  destruction 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  such  as  they  sulfered  who  were  ac- 
cursed or  devoted  unto  death.  Vid.  Lev.  xxvii.  29.  Numb, 
xxi.  2,  3.  I  can  truly  profess,  that  I  have  not  known  any 
one,  who  hath  so  nearly  resembled  this  pattern  as  he  whom 
we  lament.  How  naturally,  and  with  inward  solicitude, 
did  he  care  for  your  estate  !  How  oft  hath  he  ministered 
in  this  place,  when  his  infirmities  made  such  a  service  ha- 
zardous to  his  life  I  Which  he  did  not  count  dear  to  him- 
self, that  he  might  finish  his  course  with  joy,  and  the  min- 
istry he  had  received  for  the  saving  of  souls  ;  for  which  he 
had  the  most  tender  regard,  to  the  disregarding  of  all  other 
and  lower  interests.  We  may  justly  apply  to  him  the  ac- 
count given  by  this  apostle  of  Epaphrodiius,  Phil.  ii.  30. 
For  the  work  of  Christ  he  was  nigh  unto  death,  not  regard- 
ing his  life.  I  might  mention  various  instances  of  this  most 
tender  and  fervent  love  to  souls;  as  his  impartial  and  faith- 
ful reproving  of  sin,  without  respect  of  persons  ;  his  easi- 
ness of  access,  his  condescending  to  the  lowest,  and  indeed 
becoming  all  things  to  all,  that  he  might  gain  the  more. 
But  I  must  not  omit  that  bright  evidence  of  his  divine  love 

dubitate  1'  opinionc  Romanefinpendo  altrimente  :  E  pero  essere  cosa  facillini|i 
estinguere  ouella  dotorina.  die  non  era  fundala,  salvo  die  sopra  gl'  intere«n. 

Isloriadel  ConriliodeTrenlo.  I.   I ThnI  pope  hath  not  been  sincuiar  in  hi« 

censure,  than  whic-h  nothin?  coiilii  be  more  unjust, 
d  Chillinf^^orill. 
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to  men,  I  mean  his  readiness  to  assist  all  the  necessitous 
and  distressed,  that  he  had  opportunity  of  doing  good  unto. 
Very  few  have  been  so  governed  as  he,  by  the  apophthegm 
of  our  Lord,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
Acts  XX.  35.  His  charity  was  not  a  narrow  spring,  limited 
and  confined  to  a  small  spot,  but,  like  an  ocean,  sent  forth 
refreshing  streams  without  distinction.  How  often  have 
the  bowels  of  our  persecuted  brethren  in  a  neighbouring 
kingdom,  those  generous  confessors  of  the  faith,  been  re- 
freshed by  his  concern  for  them!  When  it  is  the  re- 
proachful character  of  our  age,  that  all  seek  their  own 
things,  are  intent  on  building  their  own  houses,  and  raising 
their  families,  he  was  intent  on  building  up  living  temples 
unto  God,  in  all  the  ways  which  might  contribute  to  the 
present  and  everlasting  happiness  of  men.  In  this  course 
he  not  only  laid  up  for  himself  an  undecaying  treasure  in 
heaven,  but  used  the  best  method  to  entail  a  divine  blessing 
on  all  his  offspring.  Surely  the  instructions,  the  counsels, 
and  exhortations  of  such  a  one,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten 
or  slighted,  when  they  could  proceed  from  no  other  prin- 
cijile  than  a  most  unfeigned  love  to  God,  and  affection  to 
those  among  whom  he  laboured. 

(4.)  A  fourth  recommeiidingcharacter  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  is  Christian  patience  under  afflictions  andsufferings. 
When  any  suffer  death  for  the  truth  of  Christ,  they  gain 
the  gk)rious  titles  of  martyrs,  or  witnesses  of  Christ,  whose 
doctrine  they  seal  with  their  blood.  The  Divine  Providence 
hath  taken  care  that  the  Christian  faith  should  not  want 
this  evidence,  both  at  its  first  planting,  and  at  the  time 
when  it  was  rescued  from  antichristian  corruptions.  The 
apostle  in  the  preceding  context  lays  great  stress  on  this 
thing,  verse  10,  II.  Thou  hast  fully  known  my — long- 
suffering,  patience— persecutions,  afflictions,  which  came 
unto  me, — what  persecutions  I  endured,  i.  e.  was  not  a 
mere  compelled  patient,  but  underwent  them  with  becom- 
ing submission  and  fortitude.  Indeed,  God  was  not  pleased 
to  call  forth  his  servant  (lately  withdrawn  from  us)  imto 
the  fiery  trial,  but  he  was  furnished  with  patience,  and  for- 
titude of  mind,  able  to  encounter  the  most  grievous  suffer- 
ings. 'Tis  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  afflicting  hand 
of  God  did  so  long  and  variously  chasten  him,  not  so 
much  for  his  own  profit,  as  that  he  might  be  an  eminent 
example  of  a  truly  Christian  patience,  under  very  sharp 
afflictions.  All  the  violent  pains  he  endured,  all  the  tedi- 
ous hours  he  passed  in  his  former  and  last  sickness,  did 
not  draw  one  impatient  expression  from  him,  but  even  then, 
his  adoring  praises  of  God  did  instruct  and  confirm  others. 
This  was  a  seal  which  he  affixed  to  the  doctrine  taught 
by  him,  which  therefore  we  ought  to  continue  in. 

(5.)  A  fifth  and  last  character, which  strongly  recommends 
the  things  which  we  have  been  taught,  is  a  final  joyful  perse- 
verance in  the  Christian  course.  It  was  on  this  design  that 
the  apostle  giveth  this  account  of  himself ;  chap.  iv.  of  this 
epistle,  verse  7.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  fin- 
ished my  course;  I  have  kept  the  faith.  The  very  same 
language  did  agree  to  your  excellent  pastor.  If  he  had 
fainted,  or  retracted  at  last,  this  must  have  much  weakened 
the  force  of  the  things  he  taught,  and  your  obligation  to 
continue  in  them.  But  the  Divine  grace  enabled  him  to 
finish  his  course  with  uncommon  joy.  As  he  had  always 
exercised  an  inviolable  reverence  for  his  own  conscience, 
whose  purity  and  peace  he  preferred  above  the  most  tempt- 
ing advantages,  so  few  ever  more  experienced  a  divine 
peace,  and  serenity  of  mind,  at  the  nearest  approaches  of 
death:  the  sentence  of  it,  when  he  received  it  in  himself, 
did  not  dismay  him :  he  needed  no  consolations  from  men  ; 
but,  as  aged  "holy  Simeon,  (Luke  ii.  29.)  only  leave  from 
his  Lord  to  depart,  and  be  admitted  into  his  immediate 
presence,  who  hath  now  openly  approved  this  good  and 
faithful  servant,  and  caused  him  to  enter  into  his  own  joy. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  fear  of  God,  lay  these  considerations 
to  heart,  that  such  excellent  labours  as  we  have  enjoyed 
may  not  be  lost,  or  turn  into  accusing  witnesses  against  us 
another  day.  Our  continuing  in  the  things  we  have  learn- 
ed of  him,  will  be  the  best  improvement  of  our  unspeak- 
able loss,  and  hereby  shall  we  show  the  truest  respect  to 
his  memory,  that  he  may  not  only  live  in  his  offspring  and 
useful  writings,  but  in  the  truly  Christian  conversation  of 
those  who  were  related  to  him,  or  had  opportunity  of  learn- 
e  Epictetuf!.  f  Simplicius. 


ing  of  him.  In  order  to  which,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  per- 
suasive considerations.     As, 

I.  It  ought  to  have  great  weight  in  your  minds,  that  the 
things  you  learned  of  him  are  the  most  important  and  un- 
controverted  truths  of  the  Go.spel ;  he  did  not  entertain 
you  with  doubtful  disputations,  or  debates  concerning  ex- 
ternal forms  and  modes  of  religion.  His  great  soul  could 
not  descend  to  these  little  things.  He  hath  expressed  him- 
self fully  on  this  subject,  in  the  dedication  of  Delighting 
in  God,  and  preface  to  the  Carnality  of  Religious  Conten- 
tion ;  which  latter  breathes  so  heavenly  a  charity  and 
concern  for  the  truly  Christian  interest,  that  a  very  emi- 
ment  divine  of  the  established  church,  did  profess  a  will- 
ingness to  lay  down  his  own  life,  if  such  a  state  of  things, 
as  is  there  described,  might  obtain  among  Christians. 
God  is  witness,  and  you  with  many  others  also,  that  his 
public  ministrations  were  wholly  taken  up  in  opening  and 
applying  the  principles  of  the  Oracles  of  God,  (which  he 
did  with  inimitable  clearness  and  judiciousness,)  and  in 
describing  and  pressing  the  unquestionable  duties  of  men 
and  Christians;  such  as  love  to  God  and  our  neighbour, 
repentance,  faith.  Christian  vigilance,  prayer,  humility, 
and  holy  fear,  with  which  our  salvation  is  to  be  wrought 
out,  still  inculcating  the  absolute  necessity  of  Christ's  me- 
diation, and  the  renewing,  a.ssisting  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  he  showed  to  be  consistent  with,  yea,  obliga- 
tory unto,  our  earnest  endeavours  afler  conversion,  and 
eternal  life.  Which  last  he  largely  pressed  in  many  dis- 
courses on  Rom.  ii.  7.  Very  frequently  he  cautioned 
against  those  three  dangerous  rocks,  (that  prove  fatal  to 
many  souls,)  viz.  a  sensual  life,  formality  in  religion,  and 
unfruitfulness  in  the  Christian  profession.  And  is  there 
any  of  all  these,  which  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  or  un- 
willing to  continue  in  1  Can  the  reason  or  judgment  of 
men  frame  a  just  objection  against  such  a  course  7  Nay, 
will  not  that  man  stand  self-condemned,  who  having  once 
learned  such  important,  undoubted  truths,  departs  from 
them,  through  any  temptations  whatsoever  1  Add  to  this, 
in  the 

2nd  place.  The  convincing  demonstration  he  produced 
to  satisfy  reason  and  conscience.  He  was  an  avowed 
enemy  to  a  blind  implicit  faith,  as  also  to  a  blind  devo- 
tion. And  none  had  a  better  skill  to  set  in  the  best  light 
the  rational  evidences,  which  confirm  the  principles  and 
duties,  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  of  which  his 
published  writings  are  a  convincing  witness  ;  and  his  or- 
dinary discourses,  though  clothed  with  familiar  language, 
were  not  inferior  as  to  strength  of  reasoning.  So  that  it 
could  not  be  charged  on  him,  that  he  preached  to  the  fancy, 
or  only  aimed  to  move  the  aflfections  ;  for  he  always  first 
addressed  to  the  judgment  and  conscience;  so  that  if  the 
Gospel  which  was  taught  by  him  remains  hid,  to  any  who 
attended  his  ministry,  it  is  hid  to  those  who  are  lost,  in 
whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of 
them  that  believe  not — because  by  manifestation  of  the 
truth  he  commended  (or  approved)  himself  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  as  the  apostle  speaks  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-labourers,  2  Cor.  iv.  2,  3,  4.  Again, 

3dly,  Reflect  on  the  very  manner  of  his  teaching,  how 
earnest,  how  moving,  how  pungent,  how  persuasive  was 
his  language  and  expression  1  It  might  plainly  be  discern- 
ed, that  he  spake  from  his  very  heart ;  not  as  pleasing  the 
ear  or  imagination,  (which  his  rare  wit  and  eloquence 
enabled  him  to  do,)  but  as  seeking  the  eternal  happiness  of 
souls.  What  is  said  concerning  the  famed  tract  of  a  •■  Stoic 
philosopher,  that  it  was  so  moving  and  operative,  that  if 
any  were  not  wrought  on,  he  could  only  be  reformed  by  the 
tribunals  of  the  other  world,  (the  author  speaks  according 
to  the  f  Platonic  hypothesis,)  is  applicable  in  this  case.  It 
may  almost  be  despaired,  that  those  who  refused  and  re- 
jected the  message  brought  by  him,  but  retained  hard  and 
obdurate  hearts,  should  be  persuaded  to  repentance,  and 
holiness,  by  any  other  ministry. 

4.  It  ought  further  to  be  considered,  that  the  things 
learned  of  him,  were  a  most  precious  trust  or  depositum 
committed  to  those  who  have  learned  them.  The  original 
term  '  tn-irw^fff,  which  is  translated,  hast  been  assured,  in 
some  Greek  copies,  by  a  small  variation  is  changed  into  a 
verb  that  signifieth  to  commit  or  intrust ;  and  this  reading 
g  cixi^svQrii,  28,  V.  Latin,  French. 
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hath  been  preferred  by  some  translations.  This  can't  be 
questioned,  that  divine  truths,  and  instructions,  have  the 
character  of  a  sacrect  trust,  which  is  to  be  preserved  with 
utmost  care  and  fidelity.  The  very  light  of  nature,  the 
dictates  of  reason,  discover  this  obli^^alion  ;  so  that  all 
agree  in  condemning  the  base  injustice  of  him,  who  be- 
trays a  trust,  and  is  negligent  in  preserving  that  which  is 
deposited  with  him,  and  the  crime  is  judged  the  more  hei- 
nous and  inexcusable,  but  how  much  the  deposi/uvi,  the 
thing  committed  to  another,  is  more  precious  and  valuable. 
Who  but  a  blinded  infidel,  will  deny  the  incomparable 
value  of  sacred  and  divine  truths,  which  are  of  a  hea- 
venly original,  and  are  a  principal  treasure  committed  to 
the  church.  How  solemn  a  charge  was  given  to  Timothy, 
1  Tim.  vi.  20.  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  i.s  committed 
to  thy  trust.  And  it  is  repeated,  2  Tim.  i.  14.  That  good 
thing  which  was  committed  to  thee,  keep  ;  q.  d.  give  all  di- 
ligence to  guard  the  excellent  deposittim  of  the  Gospel, 
which  thou  hast  been  intrusted  with.  The  same  obliga- 
tion is  laid  on  us,  who  learned  the  same  Gospel,  which 
must  deserve  a  far  more  solicitous  concern  than  any  of  the 
precious  and  admired  treasures  of  this  earth,  which  are 
guarded  with  greatest  care.  But  if  we  continue  not  in  the 
things  we  have  learned,  we  are  guilty  of  the  worst  injus- 
tice, and  unfaithfulness  to  others,  and  of  greatest  unkind- 
ness  to  ourselves ;  for  the  things  we  have  learned,  are  not 
made  our  property,  to  do  with  'em  as  we  please  ;  but  we 
are  obliged  to  transmit  them  to  others  of  the  succeeding 
age,  that  they  who  rise  up  after  us  may  enjoy  the  same 
blessed  advantages,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  5,  R.  How  great  is  the 
crime  of  a  parent,  who  having  recpived  a  fair  patrimony, 
or  honou*-,  doth  waste  the  estate,  and  forfeit  the  honour, 
which  Vie  ought  to  transmit  to  those  who  are  to  succeed 
him.  If  those  of  this  generation  should  betray  the  civil 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted by  their  ancestors,  and  entail  poverty  and  slavery 
on  the  succeedmg  generations  ;  how  unpardonable  would 
70 


such  a  conduct  be  judged  !  But  the  depriving  of  posterity 
of  the  light  and  efficacy  of  Gospel  truth,  is  an  injury,  an 
injustice  unspeakably  greater:  because  the  former  only 
affects  the  temporal  and  lesser  interests  of  men,  but  the 
latter  endangers  their  souls,  and  eternal  felicity:  and  who 
would  not  tremble  at  the  thought  of  such  guilt,  if  he  really 
believes,  and  expects  a  future  judgment,  in  which  a  severe 
account  must  be  given  of  this  sacred  talent,  that  hath  been 
intrusted  with  him  1  What  answer  shall  he  give  in  the  day 
of  accounts,  who  was  very  solicitous  and  diligent  to  guard 
every  other  trust,  to  transmit  with  great  fidelity,  houses, 
lands,  trade,  and  such  low  matters,  but  was  unfaithful  to 
his  principal  charge,  and  (as  much  as  lay  in  him)  by  not 
continuing  in  the  things  himself  had  learned,  suffered  the 
Gospel  to  fail  and  be  lost  out  of  this  world  1    In  the 

5th  and  last  place.  Without  continuing  in  the  things 
you  have  learned  of  your  deceased  pastor,  3'ou  cannot 
come  where  he  now  is.  The  present  separation  is  matter 
of  just  sorrow,  that  we  shall  see  his  face  (on  earth)  no 
more:  but  what  must  an  everlasting  separation  be  1  To 
behold  him  shining  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Fa- 
ther, and  yourselves  cast  into  outer  darkness  :  to  see  him 
crowned  with  never-fading  life  and  glory,  and  yourselves 
shut  up  in  the  place  of  torment :  what  heart  can  bear  the 
very  thought  1  But  nothing  is  more  unquestionable,  than 
that  there  is  but  one  pa.ssage,  one  path  to  heaven,  where 
he  had  never  come,  if  he  had  not  continued  himself  in  the 
things  which  he  first  learned,  and  afterwards  taught.  Nay, 
if  you  should  depart  from  the  holy  truth  and  duty,  in  which 
you  have  been  instructed  by  him  ;  notwithstanding  the 
tender  love  he  bore  to  you,  he  must  stand  forth  as  a  wit- 
ness and  accuser,  to  aggravate  your  guilt,  and  greaten  your 
condemnation.  I  shall  conclude  with  the  advice  of  the 
apostle,  to  his  dearly  beloved  Philippians,  applied  to  the 
present  subject,  Phil.  iv.  9.  Those  things,  which  you  have 
both  learned,  and  received,  and  heard,  and  seen  in  him, 
do  :  and  the  God  of  peace  snail  be  with  you. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  important  discourses  on  "The  Principles  of  the  Oracles  of  God,"  were  first  published  in  1814,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hunt,  from  the  original  manuscripts  preserved  in  Dr.  Williams's  library;  and  their  appearemce  in  the  pre- 
sent edition  of  the  Works  of  Howe  will  without  doubt  be  generally  acceptable. 

In  many  instances  posthumous  publications  have  added  little  to  the  celebrity  of  their  authors,  and  sometimes  they 
have  been  most  injurious  to  their  reputation.  But  there  are  no  grounds  for  apprehension,  that  the  well-deserved  fame 
of  John  Howe  will  be  disparaged,  by  the  publication  of  writings,  which  had  not  the  advantages  of  his  own  careful 
preparation  for  the  press.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  his  other  discourses,  being  dead  he  yet  speaks.  The  same  original- 
ity of  thought,  depth  of  piety,  and  fervent  glow  of  expression  are  here  discernible.  The  serious  and  judicious  reader 
still  finds  himself  contemplating  the  truths  upon  which. the  Temple  of  God  is  raised,  and  still  feasting  upon  the  Bles- 
sedness of  the  Righteous  ;  nor  can  he  retire  from  the  survey  of  these  intellectual  treasures  without  the  deepest  im- 
pression of  the  grandeur  of  that  mind,  and  the  goodness  of  that  heart,  which  collected  these  stores,  and  poured  them 
forth  to  bless  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  publishers  of  the  present  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  Howe  are  therefore  fully  satisfied,  that  in  adding 
these  discourses  to  this  volume,  they  are  meeting  the  wishes  and  gratifying  the  expectations  uf  the  religious  public 
while  at  the  same  time  the  honour  of  the  esteemed  author  is  untarnished. 


LECTURE  L* 


Hebrews  v.  12. 


YE  HAVE  NEED  THAT  ONE  TEACH  YOU  AGAIN,  WHICH  BE  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ORACLES  OF  GOD. 


Mt  design  is  to  open  unto  you  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  for  an  introduction  hereunto,  I  have 
pitched  on  this  passage,  without  any  intention  to  accuse 
(much  less  to  upbraid)  any  iR  particular,  with  ignorance 
of  those  principles  ;  but  only  in  the  general,  and  indefinite- 
ly, to  show  the  necessity  of  their  being  taught.  And  con- 
sidering the  matter  abstractly,  without  reference  to  this  or 
that  people,  or  to  this  or  that  age,  whether  they  be  Jewish 
or  Hebrew  Christians  that  did  need  to  be  so  taught;  or 
whether  they  be  English  or  London  Christians  in  particu- 
lar; my  design  is  only  in  general  to  assert,  the  necessity 
of  being  taught  such  principles:  that  some  time  or  other 
they  be  taught,  and  we  be  instructed  in  them.  And  if  they 
have  been  taught,  that  they  be  taught  again,  (as  the  apos- 
tle's expression  here  is,)  that  you  be  taught  again,  taught 
over  and  over,  for  these  are  things  that  we  cannot  too  tho- 
roughly have  learned,  or  be  too  much  versed  in. 

For  the  expressions  here  used, — "  the  oracles  of  God," 
and  "the  first  principles"  of  those  oracles — there  is  not 
much  of  obscurity  in  them.  The  word  rendered  o-racles, 
dolh  by  universal  consent  (as  well  in  pagan  as  Christian 
and  sacred  writers)  signify  divine  revelations.  It  was  the 
word  among  pagans  by  which  it  was  usual  for  them  to 
express  the  responses  of  their  gods,  or  those  tliey  took  to 
be  such.  It  generally  signifies  what  is  divinely  revealed, 
or  understood,  or  taken  to  be  so,  nor  is  therefore  the  addi- 
tion "  of  God,"  needless  or  useless.  Such  pleonasms  are 
omative  of  speech,  especially  when  they  render  the  same 
thing  more  emphatically  so,  than  if  there  were  not  that 
•  Preached  Novemlwr  7th,  1S90. 


pleonastical  addition.  And  besides,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
many  (as  the  apostle  speaks)  that  are  called  gods,  cmd  are 
worshipped  as  gods,  the  oracles  of  God  are  taken  to  be 
from  God.  And  when  he  saith  "  the  oracles  of  G<xl,"  (as 
the  article  may  be  well  held,  and  often  is  to  be  understood 
emphatically,)  it  may  be  understood,  the  oracles  of  the 
God  ;  he  that  is  really  so  called,  or  to  be  called.  And  so 
it  is  an  expression  of  latitude  enough  to  take  in  what  is  of 
natural  revelation,  and  what  is  of  supernatural  revelation  ; 
for  what  is  of  natural  revelation  is  as  trulj'  from  God  as 
the  other.  Al!  truth  is  from  the  first  truth,  there  is  no 
beam  of  light  but  what  proceeds  from  the  Father  of  lights 
in  whatsoever  way  it  comes. 

And  then  for  the  word  here  rendered  principles,  that  is 
wont  to  be  mentioned  in  as  great  latitude  as  can  be  sup- 
posed; it  signifies  all  sorts  of  principles,  whether  of  nature, 
or  of  art,  or  science  whatsoever  :  and  whereas,  the  apostle 
speaks  here  (as  we  render  it)  of  Xhe  first  principles;  lite 
rally,  it  is  the  principles  of  the  beginning,  and  that  imports 
to  us,  that  he  did  intend  those  principles  in  a  very  great 
latitude,  ail  from  first  to  last  that  can  come  under  theU 
notion,  or  within  that  compass.  There  is  a  chain  or  sub- 
ordination of  principles,  even  in  principles  themselves,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion,  more  hereafter,  to  take  notice  of: 
there  are  tbrmer,  and  there  are  latter  principles.  Fii-st 
principles  do  suppose  within  this  compass,  that  there  may 
be  latter  and  last  principles,  but  plain  it  is,  that  the  apostle 
dolh  here  intend  principles  of  religion,  and  chiefly  of 
Christian  religion,  but  not  solely.     That  is,  principles  of 
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Christian  religion,  partly  whereof  it  doth  consist,  and  that 
are  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  it;  and  partly,  such  as  it 
doth  suppose,  such  els  it  doth  necessarily  pre-suppose,  that 
may  be  common  with  it,  either  to  the  Jewish  religion  while 
it  was  to  stand,  and  that  still  (as  being  common  to  that  re- 
ligion with  Christianity)  are  to  stand ;  as  whatsoever  is 
common  with  the  Jewish  religion,  with  Christianity  must 
be  perpetual ;  or  which  is  common  with  natural  religion, 
which  we  must  understand  in  nature  to  be  before  Jewish 
or  Christian.  And  even  in  time  too,  as  to  positive  instruc- 
tions, that  which  was  natural  did  precede  the  other. 

That  therefore  which  I  intend  to  ground  upon  this  pas- 
sage, you  may  take  briefly  thus — That  there  are  princi- 
ples of  religion  that  need  to  be  taught.  And  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  I  shall  here, 

I.  Say  somewhat  more  generally  of  these  principles. 

II.  Show  the  necessity  of  their  being  taught. 

III.  Speak  something  of  the  way  of  teaching  them:  and 
then, 

IV.  Make  application, 

I.  Of  these  principles  themselves:  I  shall  show  there 
are  such — and  what  they  are — and  of  what  kind. 

1.  That  there  are  such,  is  a  thing  without  all  doubt. 
There  is  nothing,  no  created  thing,  but  hath  its  principles : 
principles  of  being  there  are  belonging  to  it.  Every  com- 
plete substance  that  exists  in  the  world,  and  is  a  created 
one,  must  be  supposed  to  have  such  principles,  and  hath 
sucii  generative  and  effective  principles,  and  constructive 
principles:  the  principles  from  which  it  did  proceed,  and 
the  principles  of  which  it  doth  exist.  There  are  also  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge  as  well  as  being.  There  is  no  piece 
of  knowledge,  no  sort  of  science,  but  hath  its  principles,  as 
you  all  know.  And  therefore  religion.  Christian  religion, 
theology,  Christian  theology,  must  have  its  principles  too. 
It  is  a  science,  a  practical  one,  and  of  most  absolute  and 
universal  necessity,  and  its  principles  must  therefore  be 
supposed  of  the  most  absolute  and  universal  necessity  too. 
Every  piece  of  knowledge  is  not  every  one's  business;  but 
this  is  every  one's  business,  to  know  God,  to  know  how  he 
may  be  saved,  how  it  may  be  well  with  him  to  eternity. 

2.  But  what  are  these  principles'?  It  is  my  present  bu- 
siness to  tell  you  of  what  sort  they  are.  What  they  are 
particularly,  that  we  must  do  by  degrees  as  we  come  to 
them.  Now  you  may  judge  of  what  sort  they  are  by  what 
the  apostle  mentioneth  in  this  context;  and  by  the  refer- 
ence this  passage,  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  chapter,  hath 
to  that  we  are  upon,  we  must  suppose  him  to  be  still 
speaking  of  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.  It 
may  be  thought  strange  that  he  should  mention  here  things 
so  small  in  their  own  nature  as  baptisms  (not  baptism  but 
baptisms)  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  as  if  they  were  to 
come  into  the  number  of  the  first  principles;  not  of  prin- 
ciples only,  but  of  the  first  principles. 

To  this  I  shall  only  say,  I  cannot  think  that  was  at  all 
meant  by  the  apostle,  that  they  should  be  so  taken  for  any 
of  those  principles.  You  are  to  consider  to  whom  the 
apostle  writes  this  epistle,  namely,  to  the  Jews.  These  two, 
baptisms  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  were  anciently  and 
(as  we  know)  originally  Jewish  rites,  transferred  into  the 
Christian  church  afterwards.  And  so  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle  is  only  this;  "I  will  not  stand  to  lay  again  the 
foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works,  and'of  faith 
towards  God,  especially  not  to  you  who  have  been  instruct- 
ed in  these  things  all  along  so  distinctly,  ihey  being  nothing 
else  but  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands:"  and  then  goes  on  to  the  other  two;  that  baptisms 
and  laying  on  of  hands  did  continually  instruct  them  (as 
usages  that  did  obtain  among  themselves)  as  to  repentance 
from  dead  works  and  faith  towards  God,  as  it  is  here  ex- 

Eressed.  And  so  these  words  are  very  fitly  to  be  rendered 
y  way  of  parenthetical  opposition  to  those  that  do  imme- 
diately go  before,  that  is,  "  not  laying  again  the  foundation 
of  repentance  from  dead  works  and  faiih  towards  God, 
(being  the  doctrines  of  baptisms  and  laying  on  of  hands, 
or  the  things  which  baptisms  and  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
heretofore  so  frequently  used  among  you,  did  signify,)  or 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  or  of  eternal  judgment."  So 
there  are  but  four  mentioned  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God.  Against  this  way  of  reading  this  passage 
I  meet  but  with  one  objection,  and  that  is,  the  want  of  the 


Greek  article  before  doctrine  here;  but  that  is  so  little  an 
objection,  if  we  consider  how  many  greater  ellipses  there 
are,  that  are  frequent  in  Scripture,  that  it  seems  too  light 
to  be  put  into  the  balance  against  the  weighty  reason  that 
is  to  be  given  for  the  other  reading. 

But  it  may  be  said  then,  What!  are  there  but  four 
principles,  as  such,  which  have  reference  to  the  whole  bu- 
siness of  Christianity,  which  the  apostle's  discourse  here 
must  have  final  and  determinate  reference  unto"?  "  Re- 
pentance from  dead  works,  faith  towards  God,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  eternal  judgment ;"  are  there  no 
more  than  these  1 

Yes,  undoubtedly  there  are,  but  it  was  none  of  the  apos- 
tle's design  to  give  an  enumeration  of  those  principles, 
but  to  give  an  instance  of  such  as  he  did  not  now  intend 
to  insist  upon,  but  to  waive  and  pass  by.  He  only  tells  us 
this  was  not  his  principal  business  and  design  to  deliver 
such  principles,  and  he  tells  at  the  same  time,  what  he 
thought  fit  to  waive,  while  his  discourse  is  moving  forward 
to  the  information  he  would  give  them  concerning  the 
Melchisidekian  priesthood  of  Christ;  to  which  (after 
some  warm  discourse  in  the  greater  part  of  the  5lh  chap- 
ter) he  comes  in  the  close  of  that,  and  pursues  in  the  se- 
venth chapter. 

3.  But  that  I  may  show  more  distinctly  what  kind  of 
principles  the  apostle  here  hath  reference  to,  take  these 
considerations : 

(1.)  It  is  plain  that  they  must  be  meant  of  doctrinal 
principles,  principles  of  doctrine  that  are  to  be  received 
into  the  mind  and  understanding.  There  are  those  that 
are  doctrinal,  and  there  are  those  that  are  practical  prin- 
ciples. It  is  true  indeed,  all  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  are  remotely  practical,  because  the  main  end  of 
Christianity  is  practice.  But  the  difference  between  a  doc- 
trinal principle  and  a  practical,  lies  here,  that  supposing  a 
doctrinal  principle  to  have  reference  to  practice,  to  serve 
towards  it  at  a  distance,  yet  a  practical  principle  is  that 
from  which  action  doth  immediately  proceed.  As  now,  if 
we  speak  to  the  very  lieads  themselves  that  the  apostle 
speaks  of,  "  repentance  from  dead  works,  and  faith  '.owaids 
God,"  the  doctrine  concerning  these  makes  one  or  jf 
principle,  and  the  habit  another ;  the  habit  of  faith,  and  the 
habit  of  repentance,  that  is  a  principle  in  the  soul  from 
which  the  acts  of  these  immediately  proceed.  But  the 
more  essential  doctrine  concerning  both  these,  must  make 
the  doctrinal  principle  concerning  them;  as  there  may  be 
doctrinal  principles  about  the  most  practical  things,  and 
those  are  the  doctrinal  principles,  as  such,  that  are  here 
intended, and  which  are  to  be  the  matter  of  teaching :  which 
are  to  be  taught,  as  the  apostle  speaks.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  papists  do  very  industriously  make  it  their  business  to 
overthrow  that  distinction  of  fundamental  and  extra-funda- 
mental doctrines;  of  those  that  are  essential  and  those  that 
are  extra-essential ;  such  as  are  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
such  as  are  not  necessary,  or  not  so  necessary.  And  they 
mightily  insist  and  urge  to  have  a  catalogue  particularly 
of  those  which  we  would  have  to  go  under  the  notion  of 
fundamentals:  because  they  think  they  could  cavil  and 
contend  about  any  such  catalogue  that  should  be  given, 
and  look  upon  it  as  impossible  there  should  be  any  so  un- 
exceptionably  given,  that  nothing  should  be  said  against 
it,  why  this  or  that  is  taken  in,  or  why  such  and  such 
things  should  be  left  out.  Therefore  they  would  conclude 
there  ought  to  be  no  such  distinction  ;  which  is  the  most 
absurd  thing  that  can  be  imagined  ;  for  to  take  away  the 
distinction  of  fundamental  and  extra-fundamental  is  to 
suppose  one  of  these  two  things.  Either  it  must  suppose 
that  there  is  nothingnecessary  in  Christian  religion,  which 
IS  a  very  strange  supposition  that  there  should  be  any  such 
religion  wherein  nothing  should  be  necessary;  or  it  must 
suppose  all  things  equally  necessary,  all  necessary  alike  : 
and  so  that  it  were  equally  necessary  that  we  know  Sala- 
thiel  to  be  the  son  of  Neri,  as  to  know  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God.  But  there  needs  no  more  to  be  said  at  pre- 
sent to  this,  than  that  whatsoever  is  necessary  in  point  of 
doctrine  to  the  soul's  acting  of  "repentance  from  dead 
works,  and  faith  towards  God;"  (for  the  two  things  that 
follow  are  no  matter  of  our  exercise.  The  raising  of  the 
dead  and  the  eternal  judgment  are  no  part  of  our  duty; 
but  our  duty  is  summed  up  in  these  two,  repentance  and 
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faith;)  whatsoever,  I  say,  is  necessary  m  point  of  doctrine 
to  the  soul's  being  exercised  in  one  or  oth^r  of  these  with 
the  undersranding  and  judgment  of  a  reasonable  creature, 
so  much  is  necessary  to  make  a  doctrinal  principle;  what- 
ever leads  the  soul  into  the  exercise  of  repentance  and  faith, 
so  much  must  be  necessary  under  the  head  of  doctrinal 
principles  concerning  our  duty.  It  is  true  we  must  know 
the  other  things  too  as  motives  to  it,  but  these  are  to  have 
the  immediate  influence  upon  things  to  be  done.  And  I 
might  more  shortly  say,  whatever  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
soul  into  union  with  God  through  Christ,  all  that  know- 
ledge that  is  necessarily  antecedent  to  this,  so  much  comes 
within  the  compass  of  what  is  fundamental  in  our  religion; 
and  indeed  nothing  comes  within  that  compass  but  what 
is  one  way  or  other  reducible  to  this,  that  must  not  one 
way  or  other  have  influence  upon  repentance  and  faith. 
And  I  add, 

(2.)  That  as  concerning  these,  some  maybe  more  deeply 
fundamental  than  others  are,  even  of  those  that  are  of  equal 
necessity.  That  is,  there  are  principles  that  in  reference  to 
things  depending  on  them  have  that  notion  of  principles, 
and  are  to  be  so  considered,  that  yet  may  be  consequential 
to  other  things  on  which  they  do  depend.  As  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  house  (which  is  the  metaphor  the  apostle,  in  this 
context,  makes  use  of)  there  may  be  some  parts  that  may 
be  both  fundamental  to  what  is  upon  them,  and  superslruct- 
ive  in  reference  to  what  lies  under  them.     And, 

(3.)  These  principles  may  be  partly  of  natural  and  partly 
of  supernatural  revelation.  Of  natural,  that  there  is  a  God. 
Of  supernatural,  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  Though 
what  is  of  natural  revelation  doth  not  comprehend  what  is 
of  supernatural,  yet  all  that  is  of  supernatural  takes  in  and 
includes  all  that  is  natural  too.  The  same  thing  may  be 
supernaturally  revealed,  and  naturally;  as  the  same  con- 
clusion may  be  both  believed  and  known.     And  again, 

(4.)  They  are  generally  the  plainest  things  that  are  to 
go  for  such  principles.  God  hath  so  graciously  ordered  it, 
that  that  which  is  most  necessary  should  be  most  plain. 
Indeed  some  may  object  themselves  here,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity;  but  as  concerning  that,  I  hope,  when  we  come 
to  it,  it  will  appear  that  what  God  hath  said  about  that  is 
very  plain  ;  though  what  men  have  said  and  devised  about 
it,  is  obscure  and  intricate  enough,  even  what  they  mean 
for  the  explication  of  it.  And  I  on!}'  add  this,  for  the  pre- 
sent, concerning  these  principles, 

(5.)  They  must  be  supposed  to  be  but  few.  The  first 
principles,  or  the  great  principles  of  religion,  do  lie  in  a 
very  little  compass  :  as  that  which  goes  amongst  us  in  the 
name  of  the  apostles'  creed  (you  know)  is  very  short ;  and 
(if  antiquity  deceive  us  not)  was  much  shorter  than  it  is. 
Though  it  is  true  that  the  variety  of  apprehensions  and  sen- 
timents, and  the  great  dissensions  and  manifold  errors, 
that  have  in  after-times  sprung  up  in  the  Christian  church, 
have  occasioned  the  enlargements  of  creeds  and  multiply- 
ing of  articles  of  faith ;  varying  tliem  this  way  or  that,  to 
meet  with  this  or  that  wrong  sentiment  as  they  have  been 
apprehended;  yet  the  things  that  are  in  themselves  neces- 
sary, must  needs  be  but  few.  And  if  the  Christian  religion 
ever  return  to  itself,  and  be  what  at  first  it  was,  simple, 
pure,  plain,  unmixed,  undoubtedly  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it  will  be  found  to  lie  in  very  little  compass.  It  hath 
sadly  degenerated  in  point  of  efficacy,  and  viirour,  and 
power,  as  it  hath  been  increased  and  augmented  in  point 
of  necessary  doctrines ;  men  rendering  such  doctrines 
necessary,  or  bestowing  that  notion  upon  them  arbitrarily 
as  they  have  thought  fit.  And  indeed  the  state  of  Christian 
religion  hath  never  been  flourishino-  since  (as  one  very  accu- 
ratel)' observes  in  the  last  age)  it  became  res  ingeniosa  fore 
Christiaman  ;  a  thing  of  vnt  lo  be  a  Christian.  So  much  at 
present  for  the  kinds  and  sorts  of  these  principles.  But  now, 
II.  For  the  necessity  of  their  being  taught;  as  to  that, 
little  needs  to  be  said. 

1.  That  the  things  themselves  are  necessary  is  out  of 
question.  If  any  religion  be  necessarv,  its  principles  must 
be  much  so,  especially  if  first  principles.     And  more, 

3.  This  doth  plainly  infer  therefore  the  necessity  of  their 
heing  taught ;  else  how  should  we  come  bv  thern  "?  And 
though  there  is  somewhat  pre-supposed  to  our  religion  that 
Is  natural,  it  is  but  pre-supposed  as  fundamental  to  all  that 
was  necessary  to  be  superadded,  for  there  is  not  enough 


within  the  compass  of  nature  to  lead  men  to  blessedness, 
if  there  be  not  great  super-additions.  And  what  we  havi; 
not  by  nature,  how  should  we  come  by  it,  if  we  arc  not 
taught  iti  if  we  do  not  learn  itl  We  read  of  great  pro- 
mises in  Scripture  of  being  taught  of  God.  "  Every  one 
that  hath  heard  and  learned  of  the  Father  comeih  unto 
me,"  as  it  is  in  that,  John  vi.  45.  quoted  from  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  liv.  13.  "  Thy  children  shall  be  all  taught  of  the 
Lord."  And  "  It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  they  shall  be 
taught  of  God:"  and  then  it  foltoweth,  "  Ever}' one  that 
hath  heard  and  learned  of  the  Father  cometh  unto  me." 
And  so  we  read  Jeiemiah  xxxi.  34.  as  that  which  is  fore- 
told to  be  the  great  blessing  of  a  time  then  future,  (and  for 
ought  I  see,  yet  future,)  that  there  should  be  no  saying, 
"Know  the  Lord."  They  should  not  need  to  teach  one 
another,  saying,  "  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  they  shall  all  know 
me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest ;"  quoted  by  the  aposile, 
Heb.  viii.  11.  But  even  such  teaching  is  teaching  still. 
He  is  the  great  Teacher;  and  who  teacheih  like  him'* 
But  a.s  to  subordinate  teaching  or  human  teaching,  there  is 
nothing  in  all  these  promises  that  can  exclude  it.  And 
when  it  is  said,  "  They  shall  all  be  taught  of  God,"  anil 
that  they  shall  not  need  any  to  teach  theui,  the  meaning  is, 
that  there  shall  be  a  greater  inclination  in  men's  spirits  to 
learn.  Not  that  they  shall  know  it  without  teaching,  h\\\ 
that  an  aptitude  to  learn,  shall  be  given  them  more 
generally  than  had  been  given,  and  (so  far  as  we  can 
observe)  than  is  yet  given.  Men  shall  not  need  to  bn 
urged  and  pressed  to  know  the  Lord.  No,  there  shall  bis 
a  greater  promptitude  in  men's  minds  lo  learn,  and  to  use, 
and  improve  the  means  of  knowing  him,  than  had  been 
beftjre.  But  that  there  shall  always,  to  the  end  of  time,  be 
use  of  human  teaching,  our  Lord's  own  words  just  before 
his  ascension  plainly  enough  speak,  Matt,  xxviii.  and  the 
close;  "  I  am  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  world."  In  this 
work  it  must  be,  "  to  assist  you  in  this  teaching  through  all 
successions  of  time  to  the  very  end  of  the  world."  But  it 
there  should  be  any  such  time  or  state  of  things  on  earth, 
wherein  men  should  no  way  at  all  need  to  be  taught  the 
knowledge  of  God,  supervening  and  coming;  that  is  not 
yet  come,  we  are  sure  we  see  no  such  time;  and  if  any 
such  time  should  come,  and  we  should  see  it,  I  verily  be- 
lieve there  are  none  of  those  that  now  are  intent  upon  the 
business  of  teaching,  but  would  be  glad  in  those  times  to 
resign  their  office.  And  in  the  mean  time  nothing  is 
plainer  than  so  it  is,  and  indeed  nothing  is  plainer  than  so 
it  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world;  that  there  is  and  will 
be  need  and  use  of  human  subordinate  teachers,  to  teach 
and  instruct  men  in  the  principles,  even  the  first  principles 
of  faith  in  Christ.     But, 

III.  I  would  say  somewhat  concerning  the  way  of  this 
teaching.  And  there  be  several  ways  about  which  we 
might  distinguish  and  speak  to  you  in  di.stinct  heads; 
there  is  private  teaching  and  public  teaching;  and  teach- 
ing from  house  to  house,  and  teaching  in  public  assem- 
blies; there  is  teaching  by  continued  discourse,  and  teach- 
ing in  a  way  of  interlocution,  by  way  of  question  and 
answer,  that  to  which  the  name  of  catechising  is  now  gene- 
rallv  appropriated,  though  indeed  without  ground  from  the 
word  itself,  or  the  proper  sigiiificancy  of  the  word.  And 
this  is  indeed,  in  the  account  of  many,  a  very  formidable 
and  frightful  work,  the  work  of  catechising.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  should  be  so  formidable  a  thing  for  one  per- 
son to  converse  with  another,  to  put  questions  and  return 
answers;  for  is  not  this  the  usual  way  of  common  conver- 
sation 1  And  why  should  it  be  more  formidable  to  us  to 
converse  thus  about  the  things  of  God,  than  about  other 
things  that  we  count  necessary,  and  about  many  things  that 
we  cannot  so  much  as  count  sol  But  there  can  be  surely 
notliin?  more  necessarv  than  religion  and  the  things  that 
concern  it.  I  am  for  niy  part  very  far  from  that  imperious 
and  terrifving  way  of  managing  such  a  work  as  this,  to  af- 
fright people  and  make  them  afraid  of  it.  And  indeed  were 
I  engaged  in  such  work,  1  should  as  leave  they  should  ,ate- 
chise  ine  as  I  ihem,  if  questions  could  be  so  judiciously 
put  as  to  draw  forth  a  full  explication  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed. It  would  be  all  one  to  me,  who  were  the  ques- 
tionist  and  who  the  answerer,  supposing  the  question  be 
aptly  put  so  as  to  draw  forth  the  explication  most  fully. 
I  should    like    well   it   should    be    said,   Pray  how    is 
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such  a  thing  understood,  or  what  help  noay  be  given  to  un- 
derstand that  point  more  distinctly  and  more  clearly^ 

And  some  considerations  I  sliall  give  you,  at  present, 
about  this  way  of  teaching  by  familiar  interlocution;  and 
which  indeed  the  exigency  of  the  case  doth  require  to  be 
in  a  public  assembly,  where  many  meet  and  are  convened 
together  for  that  very  purpose  and  upon  that  account.  I 
would  not  insist  upon  the  word,  though  it  is  a  very  signi- 
ficant word,  that  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used 
well  enough,  but  we  find  divers  passages  in  Scripture 
where  this  word  is  used  that  fully  refers  to  that  way  of 
leaching.     And, 

1.  Let  that  be  considered,  Gal.  vi.  6.  "  Let  him  that 
is  taught  in  the  word,  communicate  to  him  that  teacheth." 
The  word  there  is  catechised.  Let  him  that  is  catechised 
in  the  word  communicate  to  him  that  catechiseth;  this 
implies  it  to  be  a  stated  business,  that  there  must  be  con- 
tinued catechising,  and  being  catechised.  The  apostle,  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  19.  useth  the  same  word  when  he  tells  us,  "  I 
had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  that 
by  m)'  voice  I  may  teach  others  also,  (the  word  is  cate- 
chised, and  he  speaks  of  doing  it  in  the  church,)  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

2.  That  though  another  sort  of  word  be  used  in  that 
other  language,  when  Abraham  is  so  highly  commended 
for  instructing  his  household,  (in  Genesis  xviii.)  yet  we 
are  to  consider  what  his  household  was,  an  household  out 
of  which  he  could  draw  forth  (as  we  find  upon  occasion) 
three  hundred  fighting  men.  How  vastly  numerous  must 
that  family  be !  And  when  they  met  together  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  that  must  be  a  greater  assembly  than  our's 
usually  are;  and  his  instructing  was  so  that  they  should 
be  all  brought  to  know  God  and  the  principles  of  religion  ; 
which  must  be  supposed  and  (as  the  thing  speaks)  must 
mostly  be  when  he  had  them  together,  though  there  might 
be  occasion  for  private  instruction  and  admonition  too. 

3.  There  ought  certainly  to  be  a  very  great  deference  given 
to  usages  in  the  Christian  church  in  the  purer  and  primi- 
tive times  of  it,  when  Christianity  was  most  of  all  itself; 
and  we  find  very  ancient  records,  even  of  teaching  by  this 
way  of  interlocution,  and  in  public  too.  Origen  lived  very 
early,  and  it  is  matter  notorious  that  he  was  eminent  under 
the  notion  of  a  catechist  in  his  time,  whose  business  it  was 
to  teach  and  instruct  in  a  catechetical  way;  and  we  are  in- 
formed of  divers  catechists  that  they  had  in  the  church  of 
Alexandria  at  the  same  time,  that  being,  it  is  true,  a  nu- 
merous, great  church,  and  requiring  the  help  of  many  to 
that  purpose.  And  all  along,  in  the  best  times  of  the 
Christian  church,  (before  popery  was  born  into  it,)  we  find 
hereupon  that  there  were  these  two  distinct  orders  of 
Christians,  the  catcchumeni  and  the Jidcles:  those  that  were 
catechetically  instructed,  and  those  that  having  been  for  a 
competent  time  .so  instructed,  were  found  fit  to  be  admit- 
ted into  full  communion ;  and  hereupon  there  were 
particular  places  appointed  them  in  the  assemblies,  where- 
in they  were  to  stand  apart  by  themselves  in  a  sort  of  en- 
closure, but  in  the  view  of  the  rest  of  the  assembly.  And 
the  nature  of  the  thing  doth  speak,  that  there  must  always 
be  these  two  orders  within  the  compass  of  the  Christian 
church,  those  that  are  under  instruction  are  catechuvieni, 
and  tho.se  that,  as  they  are  fit,  are  taken  out  of  them  and 
received  into  full  communion.  A  thing  that  nature  and 
common  prudence  will  so  much  dictate,"that  long  before 
the  Christian  name  was  ever  heard  of  in  the  world,  we  read 
that  Pythagoras's  school  had  the  same  orders,  where  the 
business  was  principally  to  teach  and  instruct  in  virtue. 
There  were  those  that  were  Extra-S3'ndonem  and  those  that 
were  Intra-syndonem ;  there  was  a  septum  or  enclosure  that 
did  receive  those  that  were  looked  upon  to  be  thoroughly 
virtuous.  His  school  indeed  was  like  a  church,  upon  that 
account,  and  commonly  there  were  kept  seven  years  ex- 
pectants M'ithout  the  enclosure,  not  to  be  received  (as  it 
were)  into  full  communion  till  they  were  very  well  con- 
firmed in  virtue  and  goodness.  And  thereupon,  if  any  of 
those  that  had  been  received  within  the  enclosure  should 
afterwards  degenerate  and  be  guilty  of  any  crimes,  there 
was  as  solemn  an  excommunication  of  them  as  we  read  of 
any  among  Christians,  and  a  funeral  besides  held  for  such 
a  person  ;  that  is,  a  coffin  was  brought  into  the  auditorium, 
and  lamentation  made  over  it  as  over  one  dead,  dead  from 


among  them ;  and  so  such  were  to  be  humbled  that  way 
and  wrought  upon.  And  there  can  be  no  such  thing  a* 
the  continuance  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  on  other  termi 
than  that  there  must  be  two  such  orders.     And  1  add, 

4.  That  it  is  very  apparent  that  our  Saviour's  way  of 
teaching  wlien  he  was  here  on  earth  was  very  much  in  a 
way  of  interlocution,  and  that  often  in  great  public  as- 
semblies, as  it  is  obvious  for  yourselves  to  take  notice  in 
evangelical  history.     And, 

5.  That  Christians  generally  are  under  an  express  charge 
to  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of  the  reason  of  their  hope 
and  faith,  to  any  one  that  shall  ask  it,  with  meekness  and 
fear;  as  in  that,  1  Pet.  iii.  15.  And  if  they  were  to  do  it 
(as  that  direction  hath  more  especial  reference)  even  to 
enemies,  to  persecutors,  and  when  it  was  to  cost  them  their 
lives,  much  more  to  instructors  and  teachers,  when  they 
desire  it  only  in  order  to  their  own  help,  and  to  the  pro- 
moting and  furtherance  of  knowledge  among  men.     And, 

6.  It  is  very  plain  that  they  who  by  office  are  to  make  it 
their  work  and  business  to  instruct  others,  are  obliged  to 
use  all  the  most  apt  and  likely  means  that  may  be  most 
profitable  and  most  conducing  to  that  end  and  purpose. 
How  solemn  a  charge  is  that  the  apostle  lays  on  Timothy ! 
2  Tim.  iv.  1,  2.  "  I  charge  thee,  therefore,  before  God  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom  ;  preach  the  word, 
be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  reprove,  rebuke, 
exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine."  With  all  doc- 
trine (as  it  is  referred  undoubtedly  to  both  the  things  that 
go  before  and  that  follow  the  long-suffering)  must  in  all 
reason  intend,  not  merely  the  matter  of  doctrine,  but  the 
manner  also,  for  there  may  be  matters  of  doctrine  materially 
to  be  considered,  that  are  not  so  necessary  to  be  so  very 
much  inculcated  and  urged.  But  that  same  all-doctrine  is 
every  way  a  teaching  that  is  likely,  or  by  which  it  may  be 
more  probable,  that  good  may  be  done ;  and  if  there  be  such 
an  obligation  upon  teachers,  there  is  a  correspondent  obli- 
gation upon  hearers,  to  attend  thereto;  yea,  and  that 
not  only  implied,  but  expressly  required  ;  "  Obey  thein  that 
have  the  rule  over  you,"  Heb.  xiii.  17.  Hereupon  no 
doubt  they  are  obliged  to  comply  with,  and  to  concur  to 
set  on  foot,  all  such  means  and  methods  of  instruction  as 
may  be  most  conducible  to  this  end.  And  that  this  is  a 
means  proper  to  this  end  may  be  manifest  upon  several 
considerations.     As, 

(1.)  That  it  most  evidently  tends  to  engage  the  minds  of 
them  that  are  immediately  dealt  with  in  this  way,  to  be  in- 
tent on  the  matter  in  hand ;  as  when  a  question  is  put  to 
me  I  am  bound  under  a  kind  of  necessity  to  consider  it, 
that  I  may  know  how  to  make  one  answer  or  another  as  it 
is  particularly  and  personally  directed  to  me.  There  are 
many  things  that  pass  us  by  in  a  continued  and  transient 
discourse,  that  a  wandering  mind  takes  little  notice  of, 
gives  little  heed  to;  but  when  it  is  called  by  a  particular 
question  to  this  particular  point,  it  cannot  but  make  the 
mind  intent  upon  it.  As  when  the  apostle,  in  the  midst 
of  his  apologetical  discourse  before  king  Agrippa,  applied 
particularly  to  him  with  that  question,  "  King  Agrippa, 
believest  thou  the  prophets?"  the  king  thought  himself 
obliged  to  consider  his  question,  and  you  see  what  kind  of 
answer  he  gives,  so  as  he  never  eLe  would  have  thought, 
if  that  question  had  not  been  directed  to  himself.  Such  an 
impression  did  that  question  make  on  his  mind. 

(2.)  It  tends  manifestly  very  much  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  all  that  hear,  at  such  an  exercise  as  that  we  are  now 
speaking  of.  Every  body  presently  gives  his  ear  when  there 
is  a  question  put,  "Come,  what  will  be  answered  to  this 
question  '?"  and  if  it  need  explication,  "  What  will  be  said 
in  this  case  1"  It  makes  men  exert  their  minds,  and  engage 
their  spirits  a  great  deal  more,  as  every  one's  reason  and 
experience  must  tell  him. 

(3.)  It  tends  very  much  to  fix  things  and  make  them 
continue  with  those  that  hear  and  do  attend  on  such  a  kind 
of  exercise,  for  that  very  reason,  because  it  hath  set  the  ani 
madversive  faculties  so  much  the  more  on  work;  and  it 
the  matter  be  considered,  nothing  is  plainer,  'ban  that  peo- 
ple do  many  times  blame  their  memories  very  causelessly, 
when  it  is  really  the  aniniadversive  faculty  is  not  used  ;  for 
things  that  once  are  earnestly  attended  to  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  remembered,  but  people  find  fault  with  their 
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memories  because  they  do  not  mind  what  they  hear  at  first. 
It"  they  earnestly  minded  what  they  heard,  and  considered 
things,  and  look  them  to  heart,  it  would  coniribiite  a  great 
deal  towards  the  fixing  of  them  in  their  memories,  towards 
their  retention  of  them.  I  believe,  for  the  much  greater 
part,  when  the  badness  of  the  memory  is  complained  of, 
the  fault  lies  elsewhere,  that  they  dul  not  seriously  attend 
at  ihe  first,  for  things  will  be  retained  longer  that  have  been 
well  considered  at  first. 

(4.)  Hereupon,  through  the  ble.ssing  of  God,  much  more 
maybe  done  towards  the  conversion  of  souls  by  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  when  the  things  needful  to  be  understood  in 
order  hereto,  are  ■i/;eZ^vmderstood  lor  ii ;  for  wliile  they  are 
not  so,  we  speak  in  the  dark,  and  people  hear  in  the  dark, 
and  what  we  say  to  them  hath  an  uncertain  sound,  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  1  Cor.  xiv.  17.  They  cannot  tell  what  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  the  weightiest  and  most  important 
things  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  if  such  things 
be  well  understood  at  first,  (as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be 
in  this  way,)  then  there  is  one  great  step  made,  one  main 
ditficuhy  is  got  over;  and  so  it  obtains  in  discourses  that 
have  more  directly  that  design,  to  make  men  intend  this 
business,  and  impress  things  upon  men's  hearts  to  the  ut- 
most, which  had  passed  through  their  minds  before,  or 
were  received  clearly  and  distinctly  there  before.    Again, 

(5.)  It  is  likewi.se,  by  consequence,  likely  to  be  the  means 
of  introducing  a  much  more  fruitful  Christianity  among  us, 
lor  undoubtedly,  religion  is  more  lively  by  how  much  the 
more  it  is  well  grounded  :  they  that  do  believe  this  or  that 
doctrine  without  a  ground,  they  commonly  believe  it  too 
without  fruit.  If  it  have  not  a  good  ground  it  is  propor- 
tionably  inefficacious,  and  a  languid  thing ;  as  seed  that 
is  .sown,  and  hath  no  depth  of  earth,  (as  our  Saviour  speaks,) 
brings  not  forth  fruit  unto  perfection.  Therefore  is  that 
charge  given  unto  the  Colossian  Christians:  "As  ye  have 
received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  him,"  Col.  ii. 
6.  One  notion  under  which  we  are  said  to  receive  him  is 
as  a  teacher,  and  to  receive  him  (though  that  be  not  all) 
is  to  receive  his  truths,  his  doctrines.  "  As  ye  have  received 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  in  him,  rooted  and  built  up 
in  him,  and  established  in  the  faith  as  ye  have  been  taught, 
abounding  therein  with  thanksgiving."  And  therefore,  so 
rationally  doth  the  apostle  pray  for  them  in  that  chapter, 
that  they  might  be  "  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  increasing 
in  the  knowledge  of  God."  And  in  Phil.  i.  9, 10,  11.  those 
Christians  are  there  prayed  for  after  the  same  method,  that 
they  might  abound  in  judgment  and  in  all  knowledge,  (that 
they  might  become  knowing  and  judicious  Christians,) 
and  then,  that  they  might  abound  in  all  the  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness that  would  be,  through  Christ,  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God.     And, 

(6.)  This  would  be  a  very  great  and  likely  means  to 
bring  Christians  generally  to  a  great  deal  more  of  serious- 
ness in  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  spirits,  that  is,  to 
exclude  and  shut  out  vanity,  replenishing  iheir  minds  with 
great  and  weighty  things,  things  that  deeply  concern  them: 
for  in  this  way,  undoubtedly,  such  things  would  come  to 
be  more  inwrought  into  their  hearts,  and  to  have  a  more 
settled  abode  and  residence  there.  Then  it  would  be  as 
ordinary  a  thing  when  Christians  did  meet,  to  catechise 
one  another  about  the  things  of  God,  and  about  the  eternal 
kingdoms,  (if  I  may  use  that  phrase,)  as  to  catechise  one 
another  about  news,  or  about  the  state  of  the  times;  what 
is  doing  now  in  the  country,  or  in  the  court,  or  in  this  or 
in  any  other  nation  or  kingdom:  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
surely  would  look  as  great  as  any  earthly  kingdom  or 
country,  or  greater,  if  we  were  more  taken  up  about  the 
things  that  relate  theieunlo.  And  so  might  the  aneient 
Christianity  come  to  be  restored  in  some  measure  among 
us,  wherein  (as  antiquity  tells  us)  it  was  so  ordinary  a 
thing  when  Christians  did  meet,  presently  to  fall  upon  the 
maitersof  their  religion:  and  it  was  usual  in  their  families, 
even  all  the  day  long,  when  people  were  about  their  af- 
fairs, either  in  the  shop  or  at  the  distafl^,  to  mention  the 
great  things  of  the  Christian  religion,  from  morning  to 
night  mingling  discourses  of  that  kind  with  all  their  affairs, 
as  they  could  admit  of  their  being  mingled.  This  was 
primitive  Christianity,  and  it  was  in  these  early  days  that 
this  course  that  I  now  .speak  of  did  obtain,  even  when 
such  familiar  interlocutions  for  the  instruction  of  candi- 


dates to  Christianity  were  carried  on  in  their  assemblies 
And, 

(7.)  It  were  much  to  be  hoped  that  by  this  means  that 
faulty  shyness  would  be  overcome,  which  doth  appear  too 
generally,  of  discoursing  at  all  about  the  things  of  God  and 
the  matters  of  religion,  and  what  men  find  in  their  own 
spirits  of  savour  and  impression  of  such  things.  It  is  very 
strange  and  unaccountable  that  there  should  be  so  peculiar 
a  shyness  in  reference  to  the  matters  of  religion,  to  tak(; 
discourse  of  them,  especially  as  to  one's  own  sentiments 
about  them,  what  one  apprehends  and  what  one  feels  in 
himself,  in  one's  own  breast.  There  is  not  such  a  shyne.s:: 
in  reference  to  things  of  any  other  concerns  besides,  a-s 
there  is  in  reference  to  those  concernments  that  relate  to 
men's  souls  and  their  state  God-ward  and  for  eternity. 
Nobody  is  shy  to  .speak  of  his  own  or  other's  ails,  for  lh<; 
most  part ;  nobody  is  sh}''  to  speak  of  an  aching  head,  or 
an  aching  tooth  ;  but  what  a  shyness  is  there  to  speak  of 
spiritual  maladies,  a  bad  heart,  a  blind  mind,  and  the  like ! 
If  discourses  were  in  this  way  more  frequently  introduced, 
so  as  to  become  familiar,  this  shyness  would  be  gradually 
overcome.  We  find  in  public  assemblies  it  is  usual  to 
give  an  account  of  things  that  are  of  another  concernment, 
of  a  most  inferior  concernment ;  as  in  courts  of  judicature, 
where  persons  of  the  meanest  capacity  are  called  frequent- 
ly to  sjieak  their  knowledge,  to  tell  what  they  know  about 
such  and  such  a  matter  that  doth  concern  meum  and  tuum, 
this  or  that  man's  right;  or  concerning  a  question  depend- 
ing between  the  government  and  any  particular  person 
concerning  a  criminal  matter.  Nothing  more  ordinary 
than  to  have  persons  catechised  about  such  things  as  these 
in  public  assemblies,  and  it  is  not  thought  strange.  And 
why  should  there  be  a  particular  shyness,  strangeness,  and 
aversion  to  give  an  account  of  things  relating  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  1  As  if  it  were  a  criminal  thing  to  have  one's 
mind  engaged  and  taken  up  about  matters  of  that  nature, 
or  as  if  persons  were  afraid  to  be  thought  guilty  of  religion, 
as  if  it  were  a  dreadful  thing,  a  thing  to  be  dreaded  to  be 
thought  guilty  of  minding  God,  and  the  concernments  of 
another  world.     And, 

(8.)  It  would  surely  be  a  very  likely  means  to  prevent 
aposlacy,  especially  in  a  difficult  and  trying  time:  indeed 
there  is  continual  danger  of  aposlacy  ;  there  is  much  dan- 
ger from  daily  conversation  with  this  world,  there  is  much 
danger  especially  in  a  prosperous  state  and  condition  in 
it,  lest  there  should  be  heart  apostacy,  a  heart  secretly  de- 
parting from  the  love  of  God;  and  there  is  great  danger 
in  times  of  persecution  for  religion's  sake,  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  for  the  Gospel's  sake.  But  there  is  nothing  (in  point 
of  means  and  in  subordination  to  the  grace  and  Spirit  of 
Christ)  likely  to  be  a  better  security  against  it,  than  in  such 
a  way  as  this,  to  be  once  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
great  "  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,"  to  have  them  well 
inlaid.  They  that  are  ,so  instructed  at  first  are  not  like  to 
be  as  "  children,  to.ssed  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine," or  entangled  by  the  cunning  craftiness  of  them  that 
lie  in  wait  to  deceive.  Some  are  withdrawn  by  seduc- 
tion, some  by  persecution :  there  will  be  the  same  fence 
against  both  in  such  a  way  as  this.  "  Nay,"  will  such  a 
one  say,  "  I  have  (through  the  goodness  of  God)  understood 
the  grounds  of  my  religion  well ;  I  did  not  trifle  when 
I  took  up  this  profession ;"  as  the  apostle  speaks  con- 
cerning his  trust  in  God,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed, 
and  I  am  persuaded  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  1  have 
committed  unto  him  until  that  day."  So  for  a  Christian 
to  say,  "  I  know  what  I  have  believed,  and  I  mean  to 
abide  by  it  thiough  the  grace  of  God,"  this  will  preserve 
him  under  suflering.  It  is  a  very  uncomfortable  thing  in 
point  of  snlll-ring  to  be  called  to  sufter  for  that  I  never 
understood,  and  which  I  never  savoured  or  relished.  To 
suffer  for  what  I  never  had  any  clear  understanding  of, 
and  to  suffer  lor  what  I  never  had  any  taste  or  relish  of  in 
mv  own  soul,  though  it  is  possible  to  suffer  upon  such  an 
account,  yet  it  is  uncomfortable.  A  man  may  "  give  his 
body  to  be  buined"  without  love,  but  it  is  very  uncomforta- 
ble so  to  suffer.  And  the  one  of  these  things  is  the  way  to 
the  other;  I  am  likely  to  savour  what  I  understand  in 
those  things  that  have  a  real  bottom,  and  are  in  themselves 
substantial.  There  are  some  things  indeed  that  have  so 
little  in  them,  that  the  more  I  understand  them  the  less  I 
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shall  mind  them;  the  more  I  understand  them  the  more  I 
shall  despise  them ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  great  things  of 
God,  and  that  do  relate  to  his  kingdom.     And, 

(9.)  It  is  that  which  will  certainly  be  a  great  ornament 
to  the  Christian  church,  and  an  honour  to  it,  when  there 
is  a  succession  coming  up,  a  rising  generation,  oi'ihem  that 
do  understand  themselves,  and  appear  to  do  so,  make  it 
evident  that  they  do  understand  themselves  in  the  great 
things  of  religion;  thai  they  receive  them  and  take  them 
in.  As  it  was  the  reproach  of  the  Christian  church  (as  it 
was  still  called)  when  that  barbarous  age  was  upon  it,  and 
so  great  and  gross  darkness  and  ignorance  did  cover  the 
face  of  it,  so  will  the  contrary  be  its  honour.  And  when 
times  of  greater  knowledge  do  come,  then  in  one  sense 
(though  these  words  have  more  meaning  than  that)  it  may 
be  said  to  Zion,  "  Arise,  shine  ;  for  thy  light  is  come;  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee,"  Isaiah  Ix.  1. 
Light  signifies  holiness  too,  and  a  pro.'^perous  state,  but  it 
signifies  knowledge  as  that  which  is  inchoative  of  all  the 
rest.     And, 

(10.)  Lastly.  It  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  pre- 
sages that  can  be,  when  once  the  spirits  of  those  that  are 
to  be  learners  (as  it  were)  in  the  school  of  Christ,  come  to 
be  engaged  and  intent  upon  getting  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  have  their  souls  impressed  thereunto.  I  say,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  presages  of  the  approach 
of  that  time  and  that  season  drawing  on,  when  one  shall 
say  to  another,  and  even  people  to  people,  "  Come  and  let 
us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of 
the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  show  us  of  his  ways,  and 
we  Avill  walk  in  his  paths,"  Micah  iv.  2.  It  is  a  com- 
fortable pre-signification  of  the  approach  of  that  time 
when  "  many  sliall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be 
increased  :"  when  there  shall  be  very  much  of  inquiry  and 
concern  to  know  God  and  the  things  of  God,  then  the  time 
will  be  drawing  on,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall 
abound  and  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas, 
Isaiah  xi.  9. 

IV.  But  to  make  some  brief  use  of  all  this.  There  are 
principles  of  religion,  or  of  the  oracles  of  God,  which  are 
needful  to  be  taught.     Then  here, 

1.  Let  us  consider  and  adore  the  goodness  of  God  to- 
wards a  wicked  and  apostate  world.  How  strange  a  sound 
should  such  a  word  carry  with  it  to  us,  "The  oracles  of 
God  !"  How  transporting  a  sound,  for  the  oracles  of  God 
to  be  mentioned  and  spoken  in  such  a  world  as  ours  is! 
when  it  would  be  thought  that  its  so  universal  revolt 
from  God,  should  everlastingly  have  cut  off  all  intercourse 
between  him  and  it,  that  he  should  never  have  regard  for 
this  world  any  more ;  not  more  than  for  the  angels  that  fell 
and  kept  not  their  first  station.  Do  we  hear  of  any  oracles 
of  God  sent  down  into  those  infernal  regions'?  Oh  !  how 
great  thing  then  is  it,  that  there  should  be  among  us  the 
oracles  of  God  !  Indeed,  it  argues  very  great  stupidity,  if 
there  be  not  a  mighty  sense  of  this  upon  our  spirits. 
Pagans  have  had  the  most  grateful  sense  that  could  be 
imagined  but  of  a  mock  pretence  hereunto :  the  very  notion 
of  oracles  carries  a  sacrednessand  venerablenessin  it;  any 
thing  that  is  divine,  any  ihing  that  is  of  heavenly  descent ; 
and  so  such  things,  though  but  feignedly  such,  have  been 
reckoned  of  among  pagans !  Oh !  what  veneration  had 
those  poor  Ephesian  idolaters  for  that  thing  (we  read  it 
imaL^e.  but  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  Greek)  that  dropped 
down  from  Jupiter  1  how  mighty  a  zeal  was  there  among 
that  people,  so  as  that  the  city  is  said  to  be  a  whole 
neochoron ;  "  All  Ephesus  is  a  worshipper ;"  so  it  is  ex- 
pressed, as  if  that  mighty  city  were  but  one  worshipper  of 
the  great  goddess  Diana  !  So  great  was  their  zeal,  so  high 
their  veneration,  for  a  thing  that  their  deluding  priests 
made  them  believe  dropped  down  from  heaven.  And  we 
know  how  high  their  value  was,  of  how  much  they  did 
magnify  themselves,  for  the  diabolical  oracles  they  had 
among  them  in  former  days  before  Christ's  time;  and  how 
mighty  a  concern  there  was  among  them  when  these  were 
silent  at  his  coming.  So  as  that  some  of  their  wisest  men 
(Plutarch  for  instance)  was  fain  to  write  discourse  upon 
discourse  to  qualify  their  minds  thereupon.  Two  treatises 
we  read  of,  written  by  that  author ;  one  why  they  ceased, 
wliich  he  wrote  in  verse;  the  other  why  they  did  so  totally 
cease  as  upon  the  matter  they  did. 


And  when  the  privilege  of  having  the  oracles  of  God 
was  a  more  confined  and  limited  thing,  oh  !  how  did  the 
Jews  (to  whom  they  were  so  great  a  treasure)  magnify 
themselves  upon  them,  how  did  they  glory  in  it !  And  it 
was  acknowledged  that  they  had  a  mighty  advantage. 
"  What  advantage  had  the  Jews  1  Much  every  way,  chief- 
ly as  that  to  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God," 
Rom.  iii.  beginning.  Oh !  we  do  not  enough  consider  the 
kindness  of  Heaven  towards  our  world !  that  there  should 
be  any  beams  of  divine  light  (whether  by  natural  or  su- 
pernatural revelation)  shining  in  it.  We  do  not  enough 
consider  that  we  are  quite  cut  off  from  God.  He  do  h 
hereby  show  he  hath  yet  a  de.sire  to  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  in  that  he  will  have  his  oracles  known  to  men  upon 
earth;  as  elsewhere  it  is  said  of  his  tabernacle,  "  The 
tabernacles  of  God  are  with  men  :"  and  in  what  a  trans- 
port doth  Solomon  break  forth  (1  Kings  viii.)  in  that 
seraphical  triumph  of  joy,  "  Will  God  indeed  dwell  upon 
earth  V  Oh  I  that  there  should  be  any  abode  of  the  Divine 
presence  upon  earth  !  And  these  are  some  of  the  most 
expressive  tokens  of  such  a  visible  presence  vouchsafed  ; 
his  placing  these  oracles  among  us,  and  diffusing  the  most 
impressive  light  that  reveals  him,  and  that  reveals  the  great 
things  that  relate  to  his  kingdom.     And, 

2.  We  may  collect  hence,  that  it  is  a  very  apt  method, 
and  accommodated  unto  intelligent  creatures,  that  God  doth 
malce  use  of,  in  conveying  to  them  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  for  there  are  principles  that 
are  to  be  begun  with;  (first  principles  as  you  see  ;)  you 
had  need  to  be  taught  which  are  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God.  There  are  the  oracles  of  God,  there  are 
principles  of  these  oracles,  and  the  first  of  those  principles. 
God  do;h  apply  himself  to  us  suitable  to  our  nature,  he 
aims  to  draw  us  by  the  "  cords  of  a  man  and  by  the  bands 
of  love,"  to  make  reason  and  love  engineers  by  which  he 
would  take  hold  of  us,  sanctify  the  one  principle  and  the 
other,  that  we  may  be  brought  nigh  to  him  and  held  in 
with  him. 

And  it  ought  deeply  to  be  considered,  that  there  are  (as 
you  see)  principles  wherewith  we  are  to  begin,  and  by 
which  we  are  to  be  led  on  (as  the  apostle's  expression  here 
is)  towards  perfection.  Principles  of  truth,  principles  of 
doctrine,  such  as  a  "  form  of  sound  words,"  wholesome 
words  may  be  expressive  of  Though  (by  the  way)  I  am 
against  being  tied  to  a  form  of  words  ;  in  matters  of  this 
nature  I  would  have  words  used  for  helps,  not  for  bonds. 
And  if  I  were  to  inquire  how  any  have  profited  in  the  things 
of  God,  even  in  this  very  respect ;  in  respect  of  their  know- 
ledge relating  thereto,  if  they  could  express  a  sound  and 
good  undersianding  about  these  things,  in  their  own  words, 
in  words  of  their  own  choosing,  and  not  which  they  found 
in  this  or  that  book,  I  should  like  it  a  great  deal  belter. 
It  would  argue  them  so  much  the  more  understanding  and 
knowing  Christians,  and  likely  to  prove  more  stable  ones. 
As  I  said  before,  I  would  have  you  to  make  use  of  other 
men's  words  (as  you  may  any  good  book  you  read  or  ser- 
mon you  hear)  for  helps,  but  not  for  bonds;  to  help  your 
understandings,  not  to  limit  them.     Again, 

3.  This  lets  us  see  the  presumptuous  and  preposterous 
rashness  of  such  persons  as  do  at  random,  at  all  adven- 
tures, take  up  the  Christian  profession,  when  they  never  as 
yet  understood  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  so  they 
really  profess  they  know  not  what ;  as  if  the  name  Christ- 
ian were  a  name  of  nothing,  a  name  that  had  no  significa- 
tion, a  name  that  did  import  no  real  thing.  Those  that  can 
give  no  account  of  their  knowledge  of  principles,  and  yet 
will  be  Christians,  call  themselves  Christians,  what  a  usur- 
pation is  this!  How  groundlessly  and  presumptuously  do 
they  usurp  a  glorious  name  !  a  title  that  carries  with  it  a 
great  deal  of  glory !  and  I  would  have  you  understand  it 
so.  A  Christian  is  a  glorious  title,  and  they  will  be  made 
to  understand  it  to  be  so  another  day,  who  have  usurped 
it  they  know  not  why,  who  have  profaned  it,  and  could 
never  justify  the  pretence.  It  is  a  f'ar  greater  presumption 
than  for  any  man  to  call  himself  king  or  emperor,  who  is 
a  mean  peasant,  an  ordinary  fellow,  and  can  have  no  such 
pretence.  "  I  will  bring  them  to  worship  at  thy  feet  (it  is 
spoken  to  the  Philadelphian  church.  Rev.  iii.  9.)  who  s.ay 
they  are  Jews  and  are  not,  but  do  lie."  For  a  man  to 
take  up  a  profession  that  is  a  mere  lie,  what  a  presumption 
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is  it !  a  man  to  call  himself  a  Christian  !  But  he  lies,  and 
must  do  so  upon  one  account,  if  he  live  in  the  continual 
violation  of  the  Christian  precepts,  and  upon  another,  if 
he  understand  nothing  of  the  Christian  principles.  It  is  a 
lie;  it  is  to  suppose  that  Christian  is  a  name  without  a 
meaning,  a  name  that  means  nothing.     And, 

4.  We  may  collect  hence,  that  it  is  very  stupid  folly  for 
men  to  live  all  their  days  under  this  profession,  without 
ever  concerning  themselves  to  understand  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  It  is  very  presumptuous  rashness  to  take  up 
that  profession,  when  a  man  will  commence  Chri.stian  all 
of  a  sudden  without  ever  having  understood  its  principles. 
But  it  is  far  more  stupid  folly  if  a  man  will,  all  his  days, 
live  under  the  Christian  profession  in  continued  ignorance 
of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  How  ridiculous 
doth  that  man  make  him.self  that  will  all  his  time  go  under 
the  name  of  a  merchant,  and  yet  never  understand  any 
thing  of  merchandise !  or  if  a  man  will  be  called  a  philo- 
sopher, when  every  one  that  knows  him,  knows  that  he 
understands  not  any  of  the  principles  of  philosophy  !  But, 

5.  It  is  of  so  great  importance  to  understand  well  the 
principles  of  Christian  religion,  that  they  need  to  be  taught. 
Is  there  so  great  weight  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  them  ■? 
are  they  hereby  represented  to  us  to  be  matters  of  absolute 
necessity'?  then  by  the  importance  of  the  principles  judge 
of  the  excellency  of  the  end  of  the  Christian  religion.  And 
so  consider.  Hath  God  thus  brought  it  about  that  we  should 
be  ail  of  us  in  one  degree  or  other  under  the  Christian  in- 
stitution '!  What  is  it  for  1  That  which  hath  so  very  im- 
portant principles  must  have  a  proportionable  end.  Then 
let  us  see  what  that  is.  Religion  is  a  thing  that  terminates 
upon  eternity,  that  runs  into  another  world  :  they  therefore 
that  are  under  the  Christian  institution  (as  we  all  are  to  be 
in  the  church  of  God  while  we  are  here  in  the  world)  are 
to  look  upon  themselves  as  so  many  candidates  for  the 
blessed  eternity.  Here  in  this  world  we  are  training  up 
for  heaven,  for  everlasting  glory ;  and  hereupon  are  the 
principles  of  religion,  of  the  oracles  of  God,  represented 
as  the  most  important  things,  that  have  their  final  and  de- 
terminate reference  to  another  world,  the  glories  of  the 
heavenly  and  eternal  .state.  This  were  a  great  thought  for 
us  to  carry  about  with  us,  whensoever  we  are  under  Gos- 
pel teaching,  to  think  that  God  hath  provided  and  taken 
care  that  I  should  be  trained  up  for  heaven  and  fitted  for 
the  eternal  kingdom,  and  for  an  everlasting  abode  in  that 
ble.ssed  glorious  state.  And  when  you  are  training  up  your 
child,  oh  !  how  great  a  thing  is  it  to  be  training  it  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  !  for  there  are  some  steps  that  must  be 
taken  with  it,  to  make  it  meet  for  partaking  "  of  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  saints  in  light."  You  know  there  is  great 
care  taken  about  the  education  of  great  heirs.  The  verj^ 
children  of  the  church  are  God's  children.  He  calls  them 
so,  (Ezekiel  xvi.  20,  21.)  "  Is  this  a  small  matter  that  thou 
hast  slain  my  children  1"  speaking  of  Jewish  parents  mak- 
ing their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  In  the 
degenerate  state  of  that  church  and  people,  he  calls  them 
his  children.  Now  I  say,  great  care  is  wont  to  be  taken  in 
the  education  of  great  heirs.  Those  that  are  the  children 
of  God  and  are  really  so,  if  children  they  are  also  heirs  ; 
and  they  are  begotten  to  a  lively  hope,  to  an  inheriiance 
that  is  incorruptible  and  undefiled.  And  they  are,  by  "the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word"  which  they  receive  from  time 
to  time,  to  grow  up  to  a  fitness  and  capacity  to  partake  of 
that  inheritance.  We  shoulil  never  think  of  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  but  it  should  put  us  in  mind  of 
the  end  of  it,  and  what  it  refers  to.     And  yet  again, 

6.  We  may  further  learn  from  hence,  that  since  there  is 
such  need  that  such  principlesshould  be  taught,  men  should 
take  heed  of  neglecting,  and  much  more  of  opposing,  any 
fit  methods  wherein  they  may  be  taught.  And  why  do 
they  -SO?  Why,  they  think  themselves  too  wise  to  learn, 
they  understand  too  much  already  to  need  being  taught. 
But  while  they  account  themselves  so  very  wise,  see  how 
the  Spirit  of  God  counts  them,  what  notion  they  pa.ss  un- 
der with  him  ;  "  Fools  despise  instruction,"  f*rov.  i.  7. 
And  that  is  certainly  a  very  illcharacter,  that  the  contempt 
of  instruction  brings  upon  persons:  they  think  themselves 
wise,  and  God  thinks  them  fools  ;  and  "certainly  his  judg- 
ment is  the  most  discerning  and  true:  and  as  it  draws  on 
3  bad  character,  so  it  is  very  likely  to  draw  on  a  bad  end 


and  issue.  To  hate  instruction  is  to  hate  knowledge;  and 
he  is  said  to  love  knowledge  that  loves  instruction,  Prov. 
xii.  I.  Bui  to  be  brought  in  under  the  notion  of  a  hater 
of  knowledge,  divine  knowledge,  oh !  how  dreadful  a 
thing  is  that !  "  They  shall  call  but  I  will  not  answer,  they 
shall  seek  me  early  but  they  shall  not  find  me."  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  1  what  is  all  that  resolved  into  v.-hich 
you  read  to  that  purpose  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Proverbs'? 
Why  in  the  29th  verse  it  is  said,  Because  they  hated  know- 
ledge and  would  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  therefore 
he  would  be  deaf  to  all  their  cries  and  importunities,  when 
destruction  was  coming  upon  them  as  a  whirlwind.  Why 
is  God  so  inexorable  towards  them  1  Because  they  hated 
knowledge,  they  would  not  endeavour  to  learn.     And, 

7.  Lastly,  If  there  be  so  absolute  a  necessity  of  being 
taught  such  principles  of  religion,  or  such  "  Oracles  of 
God,"  there  surely  ought  to  be  a  very  peculiar  temper  and 
disposition  of  spirit  in  order  to  learning.  And  that  I  would 
have  you  to  take  an  account  of  in  a  few  heads  which  I 
shall  only  name.  We  are  all  to  be  learners  here  in  this 
world,  we  must  learn  as  long  as  we  live.  And  if  it  be  of 
so  absolute  necessity  that  we  learn  such  things,  we  should, 
(1.)  Apply  ourselves  to  them  with  very  great  reverence, 
for  they  are  "  the  oracles  of  God"  that  we  have  to  do  with  ; 
it  is  something  sacred  and  divine,  that  we  are  conversant 
and  taken  up  about.  When  any  thing  of  these  oracles  was 
to  be  first  given  in  writing,  though  it  was  but  a  little,  to  a 
peculiar  and  select  people  of  his,  we  see  what  an  awful 
business  was  made  of  it.  God  comes  down  ;  manifests  his 
glorious  presence  in  the  mountain  that  he  had  selected  for 
that  purpose ;  the  people  are  there  assembled  and  cast  aboiu 
the  foot  of  the  mountain;  the  mountain  is  enclosed,  and 
they  aie  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  approach  the  bor- 
ders; "Touch  not  the  borders;  for  whosoever  loucheih 
them  shall  die,"  Exod.  xix.  20,  21.  In  that  assembly  of 
that  people,  on  purpose  to  hear  the  divine  oracles  that  were 
to  be  preached  among  them,  there  was  a  glorious  revela- 
tion that  came  from  heaven.  And  do  we  think  the  Go.spel 
revelation  that  we  have  is  less  glorious  1  No,  saith  the 
apostle,  "  The  glory  wherewith  the  law  was  given  upon 
mount  Sinai,  was  no  glory  in  comparison  with  this  glory 
that  so  much  excels."  Oh  !  we  should  be  learners  with 
the  greatest  reverence  imaginable,  as  having  from  time  to 
time  the  divine  oracles  to  be  opened  among  us.  Here  is 
the  most  glorious  appearance  of  God.  When  there  was 
comparatively  an  unspeakably  less  appearance  even  than 
tiiat  on  mount  Sinai,  that  is,  when  some  of  the  Divine 
glory  shone  in  one  bush,  it  is  charged  upon  Moses  (to 
strike  his  mind  with  a  due  awe)  presently  to  put  off  his 
shoes.  This  was  to  be  significant  to  us,  with  what  great 
and  profound  reverence  we  are  to  have  our  souls  impress- 
ed and  possessed  upon  an  appearance  of  God  ;  and  these 
are  the  brightest  and  most  glorious  appearances,  in  the 
kind,  that  we  know  above  any  besides. 

(2.)  We  should  apply  ourselves  to  learn  the  things  ot 
the  kingdom  of  God  with  very  deep  humility;  with  a  most 
humble  sense  of  our  own  ignorance,  and  that  we  know  .so 
little.  "  He  that  thinks  he  knows  any  thing,  knows  no- 
thing as  he  ought  to  know,"  saith  the  apostle.  And  no- 
thing was  a  more  ignominious  brand  upon  a  sort  of  men 
that  did  start  up  early  in  the  Christian  church,  that  affect- 
ed to  be  called  by  the  name  of  gnostic,  than  thai  they  so 
much  valued  themselves  upon  that  knowledge  to  which 
they  pretended,  and  but  pretended;  as  that  name  did  sig- 
nif3^  Whether  they  were  so  soon  called  by  that  name,  as 
some  imagine,  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  the  genius  and  spi- 
rit of  the  men  undoubtedly  appeared  early  ;  and  many  pas- 
sages in  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  have  a  direct  reference 
thereunto,  as  particularly  that,  (1  Cor.  viii.  2.)  "  Know- 
ledge pufleth  up,  but  love  edifieth."  But  (I  ,say)  it  was 
the  ignominy  and  reproach  of  that  sort  of  men,  that  they 
did  so  highly  glory  in  an  airy  kind  of  knowledge,  that  they 
were  never  the  better  for,  nay,  that  made  them  undoubtedly 
upon  the  whole  matter  much  worse  men :  it  doth  always 
so  where  there  is  not  great  humility,  which  doth  accom- 
pany and  go  with  knowledge.  That  is,  they  who  are  learn- 
ers, ought  to  consider  themselves  as  such,  as  we  must  all 
of  us  always  be  while  we  are  here  in  this  world,  such  as 
"  know  but  in  part,"  Here  we  are  to  have  very  self-dimi- 
nishing thoughts  of  our  own  knowledge.     Surely  it  is  but 
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little  that  we  know,  as  we  find  Agur  speaks  concerning 
himself;  "  I  am  more  brutish  than  any  man,  and  have  not 
the  understanding  of  a  man."  And  so  the  Psalmist  speaks 
of  himself,  (Psal.  Ixxiii.")  "  So  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant ; 
I  was  as  a  beast  before  tnee."  Such  diminishing  thoughts 
it  becomes  us  to  have  of  ourselves,  as  to  look  upon  our- 
selves under  such  a  self-despising  notion,  (as  I  may  so 
speak,)  that  while  we  are  here  we  are  but  in  a  state  of 
learners,  and  must  be  so  as  long  as  we  are  in  this  earthly 
state.     But  then, 

(3.)  We  should  be  learners  still  with  fervent  desire  of 
learning  more  and  more ;  and  this  agrees  well  with  an 
humble  sense  of  our  yet  knowing  so  very  little.  It  hath 
always  been  mentioned  concerning  one  eminent  heathen, 
as  an  honourable  character  he  went  under,  that  he  was 
known  by  that  motto,  '•^  Hoc  tantum  scio,  me  nihil  scire:" 
this  only  I  knoiu,  that  I  know  nothing  -.  though  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  If  there 
be  a  sincere  desire  of  increasing  knowledge,  nothing  bet- 
ter agrees  with  it  than  such  a  sense  as  this,  Alas  !  it  is  lit- 
tle I  know,  and  I  am  to  be  still  aiming  to  know  more  and 
more,  in  reference  to  things  wherein  I  am  so  much  con- 
cerned. "  I  opened  my  mouth  and  panted,"  saith  the 
P.salmist,  "  for  I  longed  for  thy  commandments,"  Psal. 
cxix.  131.  We  are  to  be  continually  desiring  that  which 
is  to  be  the  means  of  our  growth  in  knowledge.  "  As 
new-born  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  that 
ye  may  grow  thereby:"  and  these  principles  are  called 
"  milk,"  as  you  see  in  the  close  of  this  5th  chap,  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the  text  is. 

(4.)  It  ought  to  be  with  a  continued  pleasant  savour  and 
relish  of  divine  knowledge,  that  we  should  be  driving  the 
design  to  increase;  to  increase  and  grow  in  it.  "Grow 
in  the  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ ;"  labour  to  have  a  continual  intermix- 
ture of  grace  with  knowledge  that  may  sfive  it  a  pleasant 
savour.  There  is  very  little  delight  in  dry  notions  that 
never  influence  a  man's  heart.  "  When  wisdom  enters 
into  the  heart,  and  knowledge  is  pleasant  unto  the  soul," 
(saith  the  wise  man.)  "then  understanding  shall  preserve 
thee,  discretion  shall  lead  thee."  Knowledge  doth  its  office 
effectually,  to  guide  and  lead  us  in  our  way,  when  once  it 
becomes  of  a  grateful  taste  and  relish  to  our  souls  ;  if  it 
be  taken  and  digested,  and  we  relish  a  sweetness  and 
pleasantness  in  it,  then  it  will  have  power  to  do  its  work, 
that  is,  to  be  our  guide  and  director  in  our  way  and  course, 
as  you  have  it,  Prov.  ii.  10.     And  then, 

(5.)  It  ought  to  be  with  continual  gratitude,  adoring 
and  blessing  God  that  he  makes  any  of  his  light  to  shine 
in  this  dark  world;  especially  that  it  should  shine  to  any 
of  us;  that  we  have  this  "sure  word  of  prophecy"  put 
into  our  hands  that  makes  up  the  "  Oracles  of  God"  in  an 
eminent  sense  ;  "  till  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise 
in  our  hearts."     And, 

((>.)  Lastly,  It  must  be  (or  else  we  do  nothing)  with  a 
serious  design  of  getting  a  holy  impression  in  our  hearts 
by  the  truth  we  know,  or  else  all  is  lost.  There  are  too 
many,  (the  Lord  knows,)  that  if  they  take  pleasure  in 
knowing,  and  increasing  knowledge,  they  do  yet  know 
but  for  the  knowledge'  sake,  and  aim  no  further.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  know  much,  to  understand  more  than  one's 
neighbour,  more  than  such  and  such  ;  and  so  be  able  su- 
perciliously to  look  down  upon  them  as  comparatively  very 
Ignorant.  But  to  know  on  purpose  that  I  may  be  accord- 
ingly and  do  accordingly,  is  the  true  end  of  Christian 
knowledge.  "  I  desire  to  know  more  that  I  may  have  a 
better  heart,  and  that  I  may  be  able  to  love  God  more  ;  that 
I  may  be  more  like  God,  more  fitted  to  serve  him,  and 
walk  with  him  in  this  world  and  enjoy  him  in  the  next :" 
if  this  be  not  the  design  we  drive  at,  in  aiming  to  know,  in 
all  our  desire  of  knowing  much  of  the  thinits  of  God  and 
Christian  religion,  we  do  but  labour  for  the  wind,  and 
shall  at  length  reap  the  whirlwind.  In  what  a  transport 
is  the  apostle  (in  that  Phil,  iii.)  in  the  thoughts  and  esti- 
mates that  he  expresseth  there  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
"  I  count  all  things  loss  and  dross  and  dung  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord!"  Well, 

*  Preacheil  December  .5th,  1690.— The  preceJing  discourse  was,  douhtlnsp, 
preaclied  in  two  Lecture-!,  hut  the  diviaion,  and  the  time  wlien  tlie  second  w;!" 
aeiiwie'l,  are  not  noticed  in  tlic  manuscript.     Edit. 


but  what  sort  of  knowledge  was  it  he  aimed  at ")  See  what 
it  was  in  what  follows,  such  a  knowledge  as  by  which  he 
might  be  transformed  into  his  likeness,  whereby  he  might 
be  conformable  to  his  death  and  to  his  resurrection,  such 
a  knowledge  as  to  have  the  image  impressed  by  it  of  a 
crucified  and  glorified  Jesus.  And  no  other  knowledge 
would  serve  his  turn,  "  I  count  all  things  but  loss  and  dross 
and  dung  in  comparison  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
my  Lord,"  so  to  "  know  him"  as  to  "  be  found  in  him,"  a.s 
to  have  "  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings  and  the  power 
of  his  death,"  and  to  attain  with  him  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

And  I  desire  in  the  close  of  this  discourse  to  leave  this 
with  you.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  trifle  with  sacred  mat- 
ters. If  at  any  time  we  open  this  book,  or  any  thing  out 
of  it  be  opened  to  us,  and  we  have  not  that  serious  design 
before  our  eyes  and  upon  our  hearts,  that  we  would  know 
more  of  divine  things,  that  we  maybe  made  more  like  God, 
and  be  more  fitted  for  his  service  and  communion  both 
here  and  hereafter,  we  shall  be  found  guilty  of  trifling  with 
that  which  is  sacred:  and  though  in  this  world  the  punish- 
ment may  not  be  so  vi.sibly  severe,  yet  the  guilt  is  undoubt- 
edly great  with  (and  indeed  incomparably  greater  than) 
what  Uzzah  lay  under  when  he  rashly  laid  hold  on  the 
ark,  and  the  Bethshemites,  when  they  opened  and  would 
be  curiously  prying  into  it.  And  what,  do  we  therefore 
make  light  of  God,  and  the  sacred  things  of  God,  because 
in  the  Gospel  days  there  are  not  so  terrible  examples  set 
in  view  before  our  eyesi  But  if  we  look  into  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  with  a  slight  mind  and 
a  vain  hearl,  without  any  serious  design  of  the  same  thing 
that  these  discoveries,  these  truths,  these  doctrines  that  are 
bi  ought  to  our  knowledge  are  designed  for,  we  are  all  that 
while  desei  ving  that,  which  will  be  worse  in  the  i.ssue  and 
end,  than  to  have  the  name  put  upon  the  place  "  Pertz- 
Uzzah,  the  breach  thai  Uzzah  made"  and  it  will  be  a  more 
dreadful  thing  than  if  he  did  signalize  the  place  by  a  ter- 
rible stroke  from  heaven  upon  us.  When  a  man  meddleth 
with  the  great  things  of  God,  and  can  give  no  account  for 
what,  but  only  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  and  the  idle 
fancy  of  a  vain  mind  ;  this  will  have  the  sad  issue.  But 
let  it  be  for  this,  and  my  heart  bear  me  record  that  it  is  for 
this,  that  I  may  become  a  serious,  holy,  knowing  Chris- 
tian, a  useful  Christian  ;  that  I  may  live  up  to  Christiani- 
ty through  the  whole  of  my  course  while  I  am  here  upon 
earth,  and  then  shall  I  be  fitted  at  length  for  the  heavenly 
inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light,  who  shall  possess  that 
glorious  inheritance. 

Our  next  great  work  will  be  to  fall  upon  the  first  prin- 
ciple, the  very  first  of  these  principles,  that  which  is  the 
principal  of  principles  ;  and  that  is  concerning  the  Deity; 
the  deepest  foundation  of  all  our  religion. 


LECTURE  III.* 

Romans  i.  20. 

For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the 
tcorld  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead;  so  that 
they  are  without  excuse. 

Ol'r  business  (as  we  have  proposed,  you  know)  is,  with 
God's  gracious  assistance,  to  open  to  you  the  principles 
of  religion.  Christian  religion  (which  we  finally  intend) 
is  founded  in  natural  ;  and  the  principles  of  the  former 
must  be  understood,  therefore,  to  comprehend  the  latter,  as 
things  at  least  necessarily  pre-supposed  unto  the  doctrine 
of  Christ.  Now  it  being  our  design,  in  the  general,  to  open 
to  you  the  principles  that  do  any  way  belong  to  that  doc- 
trine, we  chose  (as  it  is  most  fit)  to  begin  with  Him  who  is 
the  beginning  of  all,  the  principle  that  is  most  firstly  first, 
prima  pri7)ium,  as  they  use  to  speak.  Such  is  the  Deity, 
whether  we  speak  of  principles  of  being  or  of  knowledge; 
lor  there  is  no  being  that  depends  not  upon  the  Divine 
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Being,  and  no  knowledge,  rightly  so  called,  which  some 
way  or  other  depends  not  upon  divine  knowledge.  He  is 
not  only  the  first  being,  but  the  first  and  primary  known, 
ihe  primuvi  esse  and  the  primum  cognoscibile,  as  he  is  justly 
to  be  reckoned. 

Now  this  text  shows  us  the  true  method  of  arriving  to 
the  knowledge  of  him,  the  unmade  Being,  by  the  things 
that  are  made;  and  not  only  to  the  certainty  of  his  exist- 
ence, but  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature;  both  discover- 
able by  the  same  light,  by  the  same  evidencing  mediums, 
which  that  you  may  see,  let  ns  view  the  contents  of  this 
text  briefly.     We  have  in  it, 

First,  What  is  revealed  concerning  God,  expressed _^r5< 
of  all  more  indefinitely,  "  the  invisible  things  of  him." 
This  must  not  be  understood  distinctively,  as  if  some 
things  of  God  were  visible  and  some  invisible;  that  is,  of 
things  belonging  to  the  Divine  nature;  but  it  must  be  un- 
derstood adversatively,  that  is,  though  they  are  invisible, 
and  notwithstanding  their  invisibility,  they  are  yet  clearly 
demonstrable  by  the  things  that  are  made.  And  then, 
secondly,  they  are  declared  to  us  more  expressly,  first,  in 
one  great  instance  of  his  eternal  power,  the  efl'ects  whereof 
we  see  (as  is  here  said)  in  the  things  that  are  made.  But 
the  cause  itself  is  still  invisible.  And  this  is  most  fitly  in- 
stanced in  reference  to  the  creature  and  the  creation,  which 
is  said  to  be  demonstrative  thereof.  All  this  veist  creation, 
with  that  great  variety  of  creatures  that  do  compose  and 
make  it  up,  having  lain  in  that,  as  in  the  pregnant  womb 
thereof,  from  all  eternity;  out  of  which  it  is  at  length  pro- 
duced by  it  as  its  mighty  creative  cause.  And  then, 
secondly,  besides  this  instance  of  one  peculiar  excellency 
of  the  Divine  Being,  (his  eternal  power,)  to  save  a  long 
and  a  particular  enumeration,  all  the  rest  of  the  divine  ex- 
cellencies are  summed  up  in  that  one  expression,  "  God- 
head :"  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  comprehending  all 
his  other  excellencies  and  perfections  besides.  This  is  the 
first  thing  we  have  to  note  to  you  from  the  text — what  is 
revealed  concerning  God,  even  the  invisible  things  of  him, 
particularly  his  eternal  power,  the  immediate  cause  of  all 
things,  and  his  Godhead,  which  comprehends  all  his  excel- 
lencies together.    And, 

Secondly,  We  have  to  consider  here  the  revelation 
hereof,  these  things  "are  clearly  seen,"  seen,  and  clearly 
seen.  This  indeed  looks  like  a  riddle;  invisible  things 
seen  !  and  clearly  seen  !  things  are  seen  that  are  invisible, 
or  that  cannot  be  seen !  But  the  next  words  solve  it,  "be- 
ing understood  by  the  things  that  are  made."  Seen !  How 
are  they  seen  1  Not  occularly,  but  intellectually ;  they  are 
seen  as  being  understood.  They  are  seen  by  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  though  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the  bodily  eye. 
God,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  nature  of  God,  be- 
ing in  that  respect  by  the  excellency  thereof  invisible.  But 
it  may  be  said.  How  are  they  so  seen  and  clearly  seen  by 
the  minds  and  understandings  of  men  1  when  the  com- 
plaint is  concerning  men  generally,  even  in  the  very  con- 
text, "  their  foolish  hearts  are  darkened,"  and  "  the  light 
shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it 
not;"  as  it  is  in  the  beginning  of  John's  Gospel.  How 
then  are  they  intellectually  seen  1  Why  nothing  is  more 
usual  than  to  express  a  matter  of  right  (where  that  right  is 
most  evident)  by  matter  of  fact,  and  by  such  forms  of 
speech  as  signify  the  fact.  "No  man  liveth  to  himself;" 
that  is,  no  man  should.  It  is  so  plain  a  case  that  no  man 
should  live  to  himself,  that  when  the  design  is  to  speak 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  this  is  the  expression  of  it,  "  no 
man  liveth  to  himself,"  that  is,  is  allowed  to  do  so;  and 
indeed  in  common  language  it  is  usual  to  express  the  pas- 
sive future  by  the  present  or  the  preterit,  as  we  say,  vir 
spectatus,  for  tnr  speclabilis,  or  spectandus ;  mie  that  is  i-ery 
'much  regarded,  for  one  that  ought  to  be  or  deserves  to  he  so. 
And  a  thing  that  we  say  is  indubitate  fidei,  o{  undoubted 
faith  and  certainty;  we  niean  by  it  indubltante,  that  o-ught 
not  to  be  doubted,  or  that  there  "is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  doubted.  So  "clearly  seen"  here,  is  clearly  to  be  seen 
and  understood,  that  is,  such  as  might  be  understood,  that 
ought  to  be  understood,  and  there  is  no  rea.son  why  they 
are  not  understood,  but  because  men  will  not  understand; 
shut  their  eyes  and  are  willingly  blind  and  ignorant,  "not 
liking"  (as  it  is  atlerwards  expressed  in  the  context)  "  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge.''    Or,  there  are  here  things 


so  clearly  to  be  understood,  that  they  are  manifestly  left 
(as  the  close  of  thits  verse  is)  without  all  excuse  who  un- 
derstand them  not.  And  upon  that  account,  in  the  words 
presently  following,  "  that  which  may  be  known,"  (so  we 
read  it,)  the  expression  is,  that  which  is  known  of  God; 
but  the  meaning  is,  that  which  may  be  known  of  God,  as 
we  translate  it.     Then, 

Thirdly,  We  are  to  consider  the  evidencing  medium  in 
the  text,  "by  the  things  that  are  made  ;"  the  made  things 
that  are  visible,  are  clearly  demonstrative  of  their  unmade 
Cause,  of  the  excellency  of  the  power  and  Godhead  of  that 
invisible  Being  who  is  the  unmade  Maker  of  them.     And, 

Fourthly,  You  have  the  constancy  and  coniinuedness 
of  this  concealment  and  revelation,  "from  the  creation  of 
the  world."  It  is  not  £«■,  out  of,  but  ai:o,frmn;  and  notes 
the  term  of  time  and  not  casualty,  which  is  expressed  in 
the  other  phrase  of  speech  we  noted  to  you  before,  "the 
things  that  are  made."  But  all  along,  ever  since  the  world 
began,  ever  since  there  was  a  world  in  being,  the  invisible 
things  of  God,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  they  have 
been  concealed  and  revealed;  concealed  in  one  respect, 
that  is,  they  have  been  invisible  to  mortal  eyes;  and  re- 
vealed in  another  respect,  that  is,  have  been  visible  to 
mortal  minds.     And  then  you  have, 

Fifthly,  In  the  last  place,  (which  will  be  fit  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  use  of  all,)  the  inexcusableness  of  those  that 
receive  not  this  revelation  ;  so  that  they  are  without  ex- 
cuse, that  do  not  acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible 
Godhead,  so  demonstrating  himself  by  the  things  that  are 
made. 

As  to  what  we  intend,  you  may  take  the  ground  of  the 
whole  discourse  from  this  scripture  thus. 

That  the  sundry  excellencies  of  the  Divine  Being,  all- 
comprehending  Godhead,  are  clearly  demonstrable  by  the 
things  that  are  made.  And  you  may  take  in  (as  that  which 
gives  the  greater  lustre  to  the  truth)  that  which  is  put  ad- 
versatively, if  you  please,  notwithstanding  their  invisibility 
in  themselves. 

In  speaking  to  this,  these  two  things  are  principally  to 
be  insisted  on : 

I.  They  show  you  what  the  Godhead  comprehends,  as 
far  as  is  needful  or  possible  unto  us,  or  what  are  the  ex- 
cellencies that  belong  to  the  nature  of  God.     And  then, 

II.  To  show  how  these  are  demonstrable  of  him  by  the 
things  that  are  made. 

I  shall  not  dispute  the  reasonableness  of  that  method  in 
speaking  to  other  subjects,  first  to  inquire  about  the  an  sit, 
and  then  about  the  quod  sit,  or  rather  the  quid  sit ;  to  in- 
quire first  whether  such  a  thing  be,  and  then  to  inquire 
what  it  is.  There  may,  indeed,  as  to  some  confused  know- 
ledge of  a  thing,  be  an  inquiry  concerning  its  existence, 
and  afterwards  a  descent  made  to  inquire  more  particularly 
into  its  precise  nature.  But  simply  speaking,  it  would  be 
the  most  absurd  thing  in  the  world  to  inquire  first  whether 
this  or  that  be,  before  there  is  any  apprehension  at  all  what 
it  is  ;  for  then  we  inquire  about  a  shadow  ;  and  neither  he 
that  demonstrates,  nor  he  to  whom  the  demonstration  is 
made,  can  do  other  than  beat  the  air  ;  the  one  understands 
not  himself,  nor  can  the  other  understand  what  he  goes 
about.  But  it  would  be  much  more  absurd  in  this  case, 
to  follow  such  a  method  as  that,  because,  by  universal  con- 
sent, the  Divine  nature  includes  existence  in  it,  which 
some  therefore  rely  upon  as  sufficient  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  God,  that  is,  that  his  very  idea  doth  include 
existence,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  Divine 
Being,  but  we  must  conceive  of  it  a.s  existing,  inasmuch  as 
the  very  idea  and  notion  of  it  is  inclusive  of  all  perfection.-^, 
M'hereof  existence  cannot  be  but  one,  and  a  very  funda- 
mental one,  too,  to  all  the  rest.  And  therefore  it  must  be 
a  manifest  contradiction,  so  much  as  but  to  suppose,  that 
the  most  perfect  Being  must  not  exist,  because  a  possibility 
of  not  existing  is  a  very  great  and  manifest  imperfection. 

But  that  is  not  the  method  of  demonstration  which  I 
choose,  but  that  which  the  text  lays  before  us,  that  is,  to 
demonstrate  by  that  which  is  made,  both  the  certainty  of 
God's  existence,  and  the  excellency  of  his  nature.  But 
the  latter  we  must  have  some  understanding  of  first,  other- 
wise neither  do  I  nor  you  know  what  we  are  doing,  if  we 
have  no  apprehension  among  us,  who  or  what  a  one  he  is, 
whose  exi'^tence  we  speak  of. 
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I.  This  therefore  comes  to  be  considered  and  inquired 
into,  what  excellencies  we  must  suppose  the  Goflhead  or 
Divine  nature  (which  is  all  one)  doth  comprehend.  And 
here  it  must  be  acknowledged,  we  enter  into  a  vast  and 
most  profound  abyss ;  and  you  and  I  have  all  of  us  great 
reason  to  apprehend  our  need  of  much  forgiveness,  that 
after  so  great  opportunity  as  w(!  have  had  to  learn  better, 
we  understand  and  know  little  yet  of  what  we  are  to  speak 
and  hear  of;  and  we  have  great  need  to  supplicate  and  look 
up,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  speak  and  hear  worthily 
concerning  the  blessed  and  eternal  God,  and  to  speak 
things  of  him  fit  to  be  spoken,  and  to  hear  them  as  it  is 
fit  to  hear  such  things. 

Why,  in  general  it  is  certain  the  name  of  God  doth  im- 
port a  being  absolutely  perfect,  a  Being  comprehensive  of 
all  perfections. 

And  now  here  it  may  be  said,  This  throws  us  into  a  sort 
of  despair;  for  certainly  a  Being  comprehensive  of  all 
perfections,  must  be  to  us  altogether  incomprehensible ; 
we  can  never  comprehend  what  doth  itself  comprehend 
all  things. 

I  answer.  Very  true  indeed  :  and  yet  there  is  a  know- 
ledge of  this  incomprehensible  and  all-comprehending 
Being,  which  is  necessary  as  our  first  step,  not  only  in 
what  we  are  now  about,  but  in  reference  to  whatsoever  else 
we  have  to  go  about  to  do,  or  to  enjoy  in  all  time,  or  in  all 
eternity.  But  to  relieve  our  thoughts  here  a  little,  you 
must  know  that  we  are  not  to  treat  of  this  incomprehensible 
and  all-comprehending  Being,  in  the  way  of  metaphysicians 
and  philosophers,  who  must  have  notions  of  things,  ideas 
of  them,  (it  is  that  which  they  profess  and  pretend  to,)  ad- 
equate to  the  things  themselves  whereof  they  treat ;  but 
our  business  is  to  speak  of  this  ever-blessed  Being  as  per- 
sons professing  religion  ;  not  as  philosophers,  but  as  reli- 
gionists ;  and  so  we  are  to  consider  him  as  the  object  of  our 
religion,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  all  religion ;  and 
so  the  name  of  our  inquiry  comes  to  this.  Have  we  an  ob- 
ject for  our  religion,  yea  or  no  1  And  if  we  cannot  reach 
to  comprehend  (as  it  is  impossible  we  should)  all  that  doth 
belong  to  the  Godhead,  if  yet  we  can  reach  to  apprehend 
so  much  as  will  represent  and  recommend  him  to  us,  as  a 
worthy,  deserving  object  of  our  religion,  our  business  is 
done  :  that  is  what  we  design,  and  we  may  know  so  much 
concerning  him  as  to  know  him  to  be  a  fit  object,  or  worthy 
of  religion,  without  knowing  all  of  him,  which  is  impos- 
sible ;  and  if  it  were  possible  it  would  undeify  him.  He 
could  not  be  God  if  we  could  comprehend  him.  He  could 
not  be  a  Deity  if  a  finite  mind  were  comprehensive  of  him. 

And  that  you  may  a  little  understand  the  reasonable- 
ness of  what  I  now  say,  do  but  consider  what  knowledge 
of  man  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  have  in  order  to  your 
conversing  with  men.  Is  it  not  po.ssible  for  one  man  to 
converse  with  another,  without  having  a  full  and  entire 
knowledge  of  the  full  and  entire  guidity  (as  I  may  so  speak) 
of  human  nature  1  must  a  man  know  all  the  properties  and 
attributes  of  human  nature,  or  he  cannot  converse  with 
men  "?  I  hope  there  are  many  men  converse  one  with  an- 
other besides  philosophers.  And  so,  I  say,  it  is  equally 
possible  for  you  to  converse  with  God,  without  knowing 
every  thing  belonging  to  his  nature.  It  is  enough  in  order 
hereunto,  and  that  so  you  may  be  in  a  possibility  of  con- 
versing with  him  by  religion,  as  the  great  object  of  your 
religion  :  the  only  object  of  your  religion,  that  you  know 
him  to  be  more  perfect  than  any  thing  else,  or  all  things 
else,  though  you  do  not  fully  know  how  excellent  or  per- 
fect he  is,  or  ever  can.  But  this  our  conception  of  him  in 
the  general,  that  he  is  a  Bein?  absolutely  perfect,  or  uni- 
versally perfect,  must  comprehend  all  that  can  be  thought, 
and  all  that  can  be  said,  concernins:  him.  Yet,  in  the 
mean  time,  this  is  too  general  to  denote  to  us  the  object  of 
our  religion.  We  must  have  more  particular  and  more 
distinct  thoughts  of  him  whom  we  are  to  worship,  to  whom 
we  are  to  pay  all  duty,  and  from  whom  we  are  to  expect 
all  felicity,  than  only  this  one  general  notion  doth  furnish 
us  with.  That  is,  that  he  is  one  that  is  universally  or  ab- 
solutely perfect;  we  must  necessarily  descend  and  come 
down  to  particulars  ;  and  think  what  particulars  are  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  and  n)ake  up  for  us  the  object  of  our 
worship  and  religion.  And  so  you  may  take  this  more 
particular  (though  yet  short)  account. 


When  we  inquire,  What  doth  the  idea  or  notion  of  God 
include  1  what  are  we  to  conceive  of  the  nature  of  God, 
as  he  is  the  object  of  our  religion  "?  we  must  have  such  a 
representation  of  him  as  this  in  our  minds  ;  that  he  is  an 
eternal,  self-subsistingr  Being,  himself  unmade,  and  the  in- 
telligent and  free  Author  and  Original  of  every  thing  that 
is  made.  Conceive  him  .so,  and  you  have  before  you  the 
object  of  3^our  worship,  the  object  of  religion,  one  that  claims 
by  a  natural  right  that  you  fall  down  and  adore  him.  This 
is  some  answer  to  the  former  of  these  inquiries, — What  we 
are  to  conceive  by  that  name  of  God  as  represented  and 
held  forth  to  us  under  that  name,  or  what  is  it  that  the 
Godhead  doth  comprehend,  so  far  as  is  answerable  to  our 
purpose,  that  is,  of  stating  before  you  an  object  of  religion. 

II.  And  now  the  second  thing  we  have  to  do,  is  to  de- 
monstrate all  this  concerning  God,  by  the  things  that  are 
made :  which  is  that  method  of  demonstration  that  the 
text  furnishes  us  with,  and  directs  us  unto.  If  such  a 
Being  as  this  doth  exist  in  reality,  have  actual  existence 
in  such  a  being,  or  he  doth  exist  such  and  as  such,  then 
we  can  be  in  no  further  doubt,  whether  we  have  an  object 
of  worship,  an  object  of  religion,  yea  or  no.  But  now 
the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  such  a  Being,  by 
things  that  are  made,  must  be  done  by  parts,  according  as 
there  are  parts  that  this  representation  of  the  object  of  re- 
ligion is  made  up  of;  and  so  we  shall  proceed  gradually 
part  by  part.     As, 

1.  We  have  this  to  demonstrate  to  you,  that  there  is  ex- 
isting an  ETERNAL  BEING,  that  was  of  itself,  depending  upon 
nothing  for  its  being  or  existence ;  and  this  we  have  to 
demonstrate  to  you  by  the  things  that  are  made  ;  that  is 
thus  :  though  that  eternal  Being  is  invisible  ;  you  see  him 
not  with  your  eyes ;  it  is  a  being  of  too  high  an  excel- 
lency ever  to  be  seen  of  mortal  eyes,  or  by  the  eyes  of  the 
flesh,  or  by  external  sense  ;  yet  there  are  things  in  being 
that  are  visible,  and  of  the  existence  whereof  you  can  be 
sure.  You  are  sure  that  yourselves  are,  and  that  you  are 
some  of  the  things  that  are  made ;  for  you  very  well 
know,  that  you  began  to  be,  that  you  have  not  been  al- 
ways, and  that  you  have  been  but  a  little  while:  then,  I 
say,  from  that  which  you  may  be  sure  of,  that  it  is  a  being, 
you  may  be  likewise  sure,  there  is  an  eternal  Being  that 
was  from  everlasting  of  itself.  And  I  would  not  have 
you  herein  to  debase  your  own  minds  and  understandings, 
as  if  they  could  not  be  at  a  certainty  about  such  a  thing 
as  this,  though  the  matter  falls  not  under  the  sight  of  the 
eye.  As  to  what  is  to  be  inferred,  to  be  collected  and 
concluded,  it  would  be  too  great  a  debasement  of  human 
nature,  and  the  mind  and  spirit  of  a  man,  to  suppose  or 
imagine  that  this  mind  and  spirit  cannot  be  as  certain  of 
its  object,  as  external  sense  can  be  of  its  object.  You 
think  you  are  very  sure  of  what  you  see  with  your  eyes, 
and  you  have  reason  to  think  you  are  so :  and  you  are 
so.  But  I  would  have  you  to  apprehend  too,  that  you 
may  be  as  sure  of  something  that  you  only  know  with 
your  mind  as  you  can  be  of  any  thing  that  you  see  with 
your  eyes :  and  you  wrong  your  own  understandings  if 
you  will  not  think  the  one  sort  of  things  to  be  as  certain 
as  the  other  sort.  You  think  (for  instance)  we  are  all 
very  sure  that  we  see  one  another,  and  are  here  present 
together  at  this  time  :  you  see  me  and  I  see  you.  No  man 
but  will  think  this  a  very  absolute  certainty  of  what  falls 
under  sight.  But  let  me  appeal  to  you  now,  whether  you 
cannot  be  certain  of  something  that  only  falls  under  the 
view  of  your  mind,  and  not  under  your  sight  at  all.  Are 
you  not  as  sure  that  two  and  two  make  four,  as  you  are 
that  you  and  I  see  one  another  7  the  one  as  an  object  of 
the  mind  only,  the  other  as  an  object  of  sense.  And  pray 
is  not  the  one  of  these  as  certain  as  the  other  1  Am  I  not 
as  certain  that  two  and  two  make  four,  as  that  we  see  one 
another?  Have  you  not  as  much  satisfaction  of  the  truth 
of  the  one  as  of  the  truth  of  the  other  1  Well,  that  being 
now  laid,  I  doubt  not  but  if  you  will  use  your  understand- 
ings, you  will  see  and  confess  that  you  are  as  certain,  that 
an  eternal  Being  is,  which  you  see  not,  as  you  are  that 
any  being  is,  that  you  do  see. 

Why !  how  can  we  be  as  certain  1  you  will  say. 

Why,  plainly  and  shortly  thus,  from  this  consequence, 
If  any  thing  is,  something  hath  always  been.  Do  but  con- 
sider and  weigh  in  your  own  minds  the  clearness  of  this 
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consequence.  If  you  can  be  sure  that  something  now  is, 
you  may  be  as  sure  that  something  hath  ever  been,  been 
from  eternity,  or  (which  is  all  one)  that  there  is  an  eternal 
Being.  Well,  but  how  will  this  consequence  be  made  out  1 
Why,  plainly,  by  taking  the  reverse  of  it.  Do  but  sup- 
pose with  yourselves  nothing  more  is;  then  the  manifest 
consequence  will  be,  that  to  eternity  nothing  can  ever  be, 
and  of  this(if  you  will  think)  you  may  be  as  sure,  as  you 
can  of  this,  that  two  and  two  make  four.  That  is,  do  but 
lay  down  this,  and  suppose  it :  there  is  nothing  now  in  be- 
ing no  where,  or  any  where ;  whatsoever  there  was,  there 
is  now  nothing  of  one  sort  or  another  in  being;  you  then 
may  be  sure,  that  to  all  eternity  nothing  can  ever  happen 
to  be :  for  nothing  can  spring  or  start  up  out  of  nothing 
into  being  of  itself.  Can  you  be  surer  of  any  thing  than 
of  this,  that  if  you  could  suppose  the  whole  universe  of 
being  not  to  be,  or  that  from  eternity  it  was  not,  to  all  eter- 
nity it  would  never  be,  it  could  never  be.  Then  how  plain 
a  consequence  is  this,  if  something  now  is,  something  hath 
always  been ;  if  there  be  any  being,  there  is  an  eternal 
Being.  For  if  there  had  been  any  time,  or  any  moment, 
in  all  conceivable  eternity,  wherein  there  was  nothing  in 
being,  nothing  had  ever  come  into  being,  or  could  possibly 
have  done  so.  This  then  is  the  first  step,  there  is  an 
ETERNAL  Being,  and  nothing  can  be  plainer.     But  now. 
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2.  We  come  in  the  next  place  to  prove  to  you  the  self- 
existence  of  such  a  Being.  There  is  such  a  Being  first,  and 
now  secondly,  that  eternal  Being  must  be  of  itself,  could 
no  other  way  be,  but  of  and  from  itself.  Now  here  you 
must  conjoin  these  two  things  in  your  own  thoughts,  that 
so  (as  you  will  see  in  the  sequel)  every  thing  that  is  thus 
proved,  may  be  found  to  be  proved  of  one  and  the  same 
being.  Now  then  it  is  evident,  that  this  eternal  Being  is 
the  first  of  all  beings,  there  can  be  nothing  before  it,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  have  its  existence  from  another,  there 
being  nothing  before  it,  from  whence  it  could  have  its  ex- 
istence, and  therefore  it  must  have  its  existence  from  itself; 
not  by  once  beginning  to  exist,  for  we  have  shown  already, 
it  is  impossible,  that  if  there  were  nothing  in  being,  anything 
should  of  itself  rise  up  out  of  nothing  into  being.  And 
therefore  this  is  such  a  Being,  as  must  be  understood  by 
the  excellency  of  its  own  nature,  to  have  been  always  in 
being  without  beginning,  and  so  it  will  appear  to  be  an 
eternal  Being  and  to  be  a  self-existing  Bein?  both  at  once ; 
or  (which  is  all  one)  a  necessary  Being,  a  Being  that  doth 
not  depend  upon  will  and  pleasure,  as  all  made  things  do. 
All  made  things  depend  upon  will  and  pleasure ;  "  for 
thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created.  But  the  un- 
made Being  must  needs  be  self-existent,  no  way  depend- 
ing upon  the  pleasure  of  another,  there  being  nothing  be- 
fore it,  and  so  (which  is  the  same  thing)  itself  necessarily 
existing,  as  that  excellency,  that  peculiar  excellency  of 
its  own  nature,  to  which  it  was  simply  repugnant  not  to 
exist.  And  so  for  the  same  reason,  if  there  have  been  an 
eternal  self-subsisting  Being,  there  must  be  still  an  eternal 
self-subsisting  Being,  for  it  is  upon  these  terms,  and  for 
that  reason,  for  which  it  was  impossible  to  it  ever  not  to 
be.  And  so  that  nature  which  he  is  pleased  to  assume  to 
himself  is  most  admirably  expressive  of  this  peculiarity 
of  his  nature,  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  or  simply  "I  am,"  Exod. 
iii.  14.  All  beings  besides  being  but  (as  it  were)  shadows 
of  being  in  comparison  of  this.     And 

3.  We  are  further  to  conceive  and  toproveconcerningthis 
Being,  its  causation  of  all  things  else:  this  is  an  attribute 
of  the  Divine  Being,  as  it  is  itself  without  cause,  so  to  be 
the  Cause  of  every  thing.  Itself  unmade,  but  the  Maker 
of  all  things  that  are  made.  A  thing  the  blessed  God  doth 
justly  and  often  glory  in,  in  sundry  parts  of  Scripture : 
"  The  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth."  The  first  as  well  as 
the  last.  He  of  whom  and  from  whom  all  things  are  ; 
and  we  are  told  again  and  again  how,  in  the  beginning  of 
Genesis  and  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  else- 
Preached  Dec.  I2rh,  1890. 


where,  to  wit,  by  a  word's  speaking.  He  spake  and  they 
were  made.  He  commanded  and  they  stood  forth.  That 
there  are  made  things  is  a  proof  to  us  that  he  was  their 
Maker.  A  made  thing  and  a  maker  are  relatives  one  to 
another,  and  there  can  be  no  maker  of  that  which  was  of 
itself.  Whence  should  that  which  was  made  not  of  itself 
come,  but  from  that  being  that  was  of  itself? 

4.  We  must  conceive  and  may  clearly  prove  from  what 
is  made,  the  vasi^o«,-er  of  the  Eternal  Being.  The  ihingii 
that  are  made  prove  that  he  is  a  Being  of  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable power,  the  greatest  that  we  can  conceive,  and  in- 
deed unspeakably  greater  than  we  can  conceive.  This 
appears  in  that,  first,  he  haih  made  all  things  out  of  nothing: 
as  nothing  can  of  itself  arise  out  of  nothing,  so  it  is  the 
greatest  power  that  is  conceivable  to  bring  any  thing  out 
of  nothing :  if  all  the  contrivances  and  all  the  power  of 
this  world  were  put  together  to  bring  the  least  thing  out 
of  nothing,  you  would  easily  apprehend  it  impossible  to 
all.  If  all  the  force  that  is  in  the  whole  earth,  and  even 
in  the  whole  creation,  should  be  exerted  together  to  bring 
a  grain  of  sand  out  of  nothing,  you  would  easily  appre- 
hend it  would  never  be,  and  therefore  how  vast  is  that 
power  of  this  Eternal  Being !  he  to  whom  the  eternal 
Godhead  belongs,  (as  the  text  speaks,)  to  bring  things  into 
being  that  were  not ;  that  were  nothing  immediately  before. 
But  then,  secondly,  consider  also  the  vastness  of  the  crea- 
tion. To  bring  the  least  thing  out  of  nothing  must  require 
the  greatest  power,  but  to  bring  so  great  a  creation  as  this 
out  of  nothing,  is  that  which  doth  render  the  power  of  the 
Creator  both  perspicuous  and  admirable  at  once.  To  have 
such  a  frame  of  things  as  we  behold  with  our  eyes  from 
day  to  day  made  to  rise  up  out  of  nothing,  and  only  by  a 
word  speaking,  how  perspicuous  and  admirable  doth  it  evi- 
dence his  infinite  power  !  But, 

5.  We  are  to  apprehend  and  may  prove,  the  admirable 
benejicence  of  him  that  made  them.  If  we  cast  our  eye 
through  the  universe,  and  consider,  that  the  first  order  of 
creatures  that  have  life  are  made  capable  of  pleasure ;  some 
kind  of  satisfaction  to  themselves,  that  is,  that  are  capable 
of  the  meaner  life,  the  sensitive  life ;  and  that  the  creatures 
beneath  them  are  made  to  afford  the  matter  of  that  plea- 
sure ;  when  it  was  very  easily  possible  for  a  Being  of  vast, 
immense  power  to  have  made  creatures  only  for  self-tor- 
ment ;  upon  this  account  it  appears  that  the  whole  earth, 
the  whole  creation,  is  full  of  his  goodness.  So  that  rising 
a  little  from  the  meanest  sort  and  order  of  creatures,  you 
immediately  ascend  to  such  a  sort  and  order  of  creatures 
as  hath,  everyone,  its  suitable  delectation.  That  all  the 
repasts  of  that  life  that  are  given  to  the  several  orders  of 
creatures,  are  mingled  and  sweetened  with  so  much  de- 
light, speaks  all  to  he  full  of  his  goodness.  Whatsoever  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  it,  is  generally  taken  in  with 
delight  and  complacency.  If  this  Being  who  is  the  Author 
and  Spring  of  all  other  beings,  were  not  a  being  of  admi- 
rable goodness  and  beneficence,  it  had  been  as  easy  a  thing 
to  him,  that  what  should  have  been  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  inferior  beings  should  always  have  been  accompa- 
nied with  torture  as  well  as  pleasure.  That  whereas  we 
and  the  creatures  beneath  us  find  it  needful  in  order  to  the 
support  of  life  to  eat  and  drink,  he  might  have  ordered  it 
so  that  there  never  should  have  been  eating  and  drinking 
without  torment :  now  we  find  it  is  with  continued  plea- 
sure, for  the  greater  part,  with  all  sorts  of  creatures  whose 
case  doth  require  it.     And  again, 

6.  We  must  understand  from  the  things  that  are  made, 
this  Eternal  Being  to  have  been  their  intcUigcnt  and  de- 
signing Maker.  We  are  to  prove  this  intellectuality  from 
the  things  that  are  made;  that  he  is  an  intellectual  Being, 
that  he  did  not  give  rise  to  this  creation  by  an  effort  of  vast 
and  resistless  power  alone;  but  by  a  power  that  was  guid- 
ed and  governed  by  wisdom,  so  as  to  know  and  design  all 
his  work  throughout.  And  (as  I  have  told  you)  it  being  our 
business  in  speaking  to  this  head,  to  evince  and  make  out 
to  you  an  object  of  religion,  to  give  you  a  plain  and  satis- 
factory answer  to  this  first  question,  Have  we  an  object  of 
religion,  yea  or  no  1  this  is  most  ab.-^olutely  necessary  to 
the  resolution  of  it.  We  have  not  an  object  of  religion 
without  this,  that  is,  without  the  supposition  of  an  intellec- 
tual designing  Maker  of  all  things.  If  we  should  suppose 
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only  an  Almighty  Maker  of  things,  who  matle  them  with- 
out wisdom,  without  design,  inieiiding  nu  such  ihiug;  il 
the  effort  of  such  a  power  as  we  couid  not  lesisi,  and  ii 
could  not  of  itself  withhold,  had  thrown  up  such  a  crea- 
tion as  this  is,  out  of  nothing  into  what  it  is,  if  thai  had 
been  possible,  here  had  been  no  object  of  worship,  no  ob- 
ject of  religion,  that  is,  there  would  liave  been  nothing 
that  would  eiiher  deserve  orcould  receive  religious  homage 
from  us:  nothing  that  could  deserve  it,  because  the  thing 
was  altogether  (upon  this  supposition)  without  design.  If 
a  mighty  violent  storm  had  thrown  in  upon  tlie coast  some 
vessel  full  of  rich  treasure,  and  I  was  passing  by  it,  and 
(it  being  without  an  owner,  no  one  laying  claim  to  it)  it 
were  thrown  into  my  lap,  would  I  fall  down  and  worship 
the  storm  7  though  1  might  him  that  guided  and  directed 
it.  Nor  indeed  as  an  undesigning  cause  of  all  things  could 
not  deserve  religious  homage,  so  neither  could  he  receive 
it.  It  would  be  an  absurd  thing  to  pay  a  religious  homage 
where  there  could  be  no  reception  of  it,  where  no  notice 
could  be  taken  of  it.  Bat  nothing  is  more  evident  Irom 
the  things  that  are  made,  than  that  the  Maker  of  them  hath 
done  all  with  most  profound  and  wise  counsel;  he  hath 
therein  displayed  an  infinite  understanding,  and  thereby 
made  known  that  his  understanding  is  infinite.  By  wisdom 
are  the  heavens  stretched  forth  and  the  earth  established 
and  founded.     Which  appears  several  ways  : 

(1.)  In  the  order  which  is  every  way  observable  in  the 
creation  of  God.  Wisdom  only  is  the  parent  of  order,  and 
order  the  product  of  wisdom.  It  cannot  be,  that  there 
should  be  accurate  and  continued  order  by  chance.  When 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  put  into  such  an  order  as  to 
express  such  and  such  sense,  will  any  man  say  this  was  by 
chance,  and  this  was  without  design  "?  especially  when  this 
is  continued,  when  they  are  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
in  such  order  as  to  make  a  volume ;  the  very  thing  (I  re- 
member) that  the  pagan  Cicero  takes  notice  of  and  urgeth 
for  the  proving  of  a  Deity,  the  creating  of  the  world  by  a 
wise  and  designing  cause,  against  the  Epicureans,  who 
would  have  it  arise  only  out  of  the  fortuitous  jumble  of 
several  particles  of  matter,  called  atoms.  "  You  might  as 
well  (saith  he)  suppose  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
great  numbers  shaken  together  in  confusion,  and  thrown 
out,  should  fall  into  the  order  of  Ennius's  poems,  so  as  of 
themselves  without  design  to  compose  such  a  history  as  his, 
all  in  verse."  When  we  consider  the  order  that  is  be- 
tween things  and  things,  how  exact  a  course  and  motion 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  other  stars,  do  hold,  so  as 
that  a  man  of  weak  understanding  can  tell  you  at  what 
hour,  in  such  a  month  and  in  such  a  day  of  the  month,  the 
sun  will  rise  and  set,  and  so  of  the  moon  ;  and  so  (those 
that  do  observe  them)  of  the  planets,  and  other  stars  be- 
sides ;  and  then  to  see  the  constant  succession  of  summer 
and  winter,  spring  and  autumn,  day  and  night,  amongst  us : 
whence  comes  all  this  order  1  What !  from  no  designing 
cause"?     And  again, 

(2.)  Consider  the  aptitude  of  things  to  their  end,  the  se- 
veral ends  they  are  appointed  to  serve  for ;  as,  who  can 
'■omprehend  that  such  a  thing  as  our  eye  was  made  for  any 
thing  else  but  to  see  with,  and  our  foot  but  to  walk  with, 
and  our  hand  but  to  work  with,  and  such  a  thing  as  the 
ear  was  made  for  any  thing  else  but  to  hear  wilhl  Who 
can  comprehend  that  there  should  be  that  strange  and  ex- 
act aptitude  in  every  thing  for  the  ends  and  purposes  that 
they  do  serve  for,  without  a  design  that  they  should  serve 
those  purposes  1  And  this  would  be  a  great  deal  more  con- 
victive,  if  it  were  so  obvious  to  every  one  to  take  notice  of 
and  observe  many  things  that  are  more  latent,  and  lie  out 
of  common  view;  to  think  how  the  several  veins  and  ar- 
teries do  receive  and  distribute  and  return  back  again  the 
blood  from  its  fountain,  the  heart,  so  as  continually  to  re- 
new strength  and  vigour  in  the  body,  as  the  matter  doth 
require :  to  think  of  the  admirable  variety  and  suitableness 
of  those  things  that  we  have  in  our  bodies,  called  muscles, 
aofl  all  the  several  sorts  of  motion  that  are  to  be  performed  ; 
about  six  (as  is  observed)  belonging  to  the  eye  itself,  with- 
out which  it  were  impossible  it  should  move  in  the  several 
ways  il  doih  :  and  aLiuut  four  hundred  and  thirty  of  these 
in  one  h'man  body.  If  any  man  did  by  chance  see  a 
watch,  who  had  never  seen  one  before  ;  but  he  finds  upon 
ob-fU'iuion,  what  uses  and  purpo,ses  it  serves  for  in  the 


general,  and  what  purposes  the  several  parts  it  was  com- 
posed of  do  serve  for,  in  order  to  that  general  end ;  will  he 
not  with  the  greatest  confidence  imaginable  pronounce, 
"  this  was  made  with  a  design  V  or  would  a  man  blame 
him  for  his  confidence  1  Or  if  a  man  take  upon  him  to 
pretend  to  such  an  excessive  measure  of  wit  as  to  say, 
"  these  things  serve  to  such  a  purpose,  for  this  general  end, 
the  measuring  of  time;  and  the  several  parts  serve  foi 
several  ends,  this  and  that  motion  by  which  the  whole  is 
made  useful  to  that  common  end  ;  but  this  was  never  made 
by  any  human  art  or  with  a  design,  but  the  several  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  agitated  variously  by  the  wind, 
or  motion  of  the  air,  were  thrown  by  mere  chance  into  thir. 
figure,  and  so  there  resulted  out  of  the  whole  such  a  little 
engine  as  this,  that  now  you  see  serves  these  purposes  ;" 
who  would  not  think  that  man,  with  his  pretences  to  wit,  a 
madman  that  should  give  such  an  account  as  this,  how  a 
watch  came  to  be  made,  when  he  sees  what  it  serves  for, 
and  what  its  several  parts  do  serve  for,  in  subserviency  and 
reference  to  the  common  end  1  And  which  way  would  you 
judge  and  pronounce  with  confidence  that  such  a  thmg  was 
made  with  a  design,  but  by  having  so  manifest  characters 
upon  it  of  a  designing  cause  1  so  as  that  every  one  but  a 
madman  would  presently  say,  this  was  done  with  a  design 
and  for  such  a  purpose.  But  there  is  no  one  that  hath 
given  himself  but  to  look  a  little  into  the  composition  of  a 
human  body,  but  could  see  a  hundred  times  more  curicsi'/ 
in  so  many  hundred  of  things  that  go  to  the  composition  of 
it.  As  I  have  told  you,  in  each  several  muscle  of  a  hu- 
man body  there  is  as  much  curiosity  as  can  betaken  notice 
of  in  a  watch,  and  much  more  in  the  fabric  and  structure 
of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear.  So  that  nothing  can  be  imagined 
a  greater  absurdity  than  to  suppose  such  things  as  those 
that  we  see  are  made,  were  made  without  design,  or  other- 
wise than  with  design,  and  by  a  wise  cause  that  was  first 
productive  of  them,  and  continues  to  be  productive  of  them 
in  the  stated  way  that  he  hath  set  for  them.     And, 

(3.)  We  may  conclude  an  intellectual  designing  cause  of 
the  things  that  are  made,  from  very  many  of  the  things 
themselves,  that  not  only  have  characters  of  a  de.sign  upon 
them,  and  so  thence  appear  to  be  made  with  design,  but 
are  made  capable  of  design  themselves  ;  that  is,  the  whole 
order  of  intelligent  reasonable  creatures.  We  are  all  of 
us  convinced  that  we  are  not  of  ourselves,  that  we  are 
made  things,  that  our  minds  and  spirits  which  we  carry 
about  with  us,  are  made  things  by  one  unmade.  It  is  but  a 
little  while  ago  that  they  were  not.  But  besides,  they  are 
things  themselves  capable  of  design  :  you  know  we  lay 
our  designs  this  way  and  that,  we  have  our  contrivance 
what  we  will  do  to-day  and  to-morrow  and  (it  may  be)  the 
third  day.  And  whence  should  a  designing  effect  proceed 
but  from  a  designing  cause  1  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
wisdom  among  the  things  that  are  made,  there  must  cer- 
tainly be  a  wise  maker  ;  otherwise  that  wisdom  being  itself 
a  made  thing,  was  made  by  that  which  had  nothing  in  it, 
out  of  which  it  could  arise.  But  (as  I  told  you  before)  it  is 
altogether  impossible  for  something  to  arise  out  of  nothing 
itself.  Thereforewisdombeingsomewhat  and  amade  thing, 
it  doth  not  arise  of  itself  out  of  nothing,  or  that  is  of  late 
beginning.  A  little  while  ago  they  were  not,  how  comes 
wisdom  into  such  a  kind  of  created  being  1  Why  it  shows  the 
wisdom  of  an  uncreated  Being  from  whence  it  came.  And, 

7.  We  may  further  hence  collect  the  spirituality  of  this 
Being,  that  this  Being  is  a  Spirit,  an  eternal  Spirit,  an 
eternal  mind ;  otherwise  it  were  not  capable  of  design. 
There  are  but  two  sorts  of  beings  in  general  that  we  can  so 
much  as  conceive  of.  These  are  mind  and  matter.  Since 
we  have  proved  to  3'ou,  this  Being  is  a  designing  Being,  a 
wise  intelligent  Being,  that  proves  it  to  be  a  mind  and 
spiritual  Being,  because  matter  is  capable  of  no  such  thing 
as  design;  some  indeed  may  apprehend,  that  though  gross 
matter  cannot  design,  (a  clod  of  clay  we  know  can  design 
nothing,)  yet  perhaps  some  finer  sort  of  matter,  pure  and 
defected  matter,  may.  But  I  would  have  it  considered 
what  nearer  approach  to  wisdom  and  reason  there  is  in  a 
flame  of  fire,  than  in  a  clod  of  clay.  Can  any  man  con- 
ceive that  there  is  any  greater  disposition  to  reason  or  the 
exercise  of  wisdom  in  a  blast  of  wind  ora  flame  of  fire  than 
in  apiece  of  dirt  1  Therefore  we  are  here  to  attribute  to  the 
Deity  that,  that  God  is  pleased  to  attribute  to  himself;  to 
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wit,  that  he  is  a  Spirit,  which  further  represents  hira  to  us 
as  the  Object  of  worship,  and  of  suitable  worship,  foras- 
rauch  as  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  John  iv.  24.  And  indeed,  otherwise  it  had 
been  altogether  impossible  that  this  world  sliould  be  made 
by  a  cause  thai  were  not  purely  mental,  in  its  own  being  a 
mental  and  spiritual  thing;  for  most  manifest  it  is,  mat- 
ter as  such  is  altogether  inactive ;  and  if  you  could  suppose 
never  so  vast  a  collection  of  mere  matter,  it  would  always 
remain  a  mere  dead  lump,  as  even  the  light  of  more  intelli- 
gent and  considering  heathens  could  dictate  to  them  :  JMeris 
agitat  molem ;  it  is  the  mind  that  doth  actuate,  and  did  at 
first,  this  mighty  vudcs  of  matter,  so  as  to  bring  thinirs  out 
of  it,  appearing  in  such  an  order  as  we  do  behold.  And  that 
we  may  not  go  on  further  in  particular  enumerations,  which 
we  see  the  apostle,  in  the  text,  cuts  much  shorter,  sum- 
ming up  all  in  the  word  Godhead, 

8.  In  the  last  place  we  may  collect  from  the  things  that 
are  made  that  this  Being  is  absolutely  perfect,  or  such  as 
wherein  all  excellencies  do  concur  in  their  highest  perfect- 
ion, whether  they  be  natural,  intellectual,  or  moral,  or  those 
that  we  may  conceive  under  these  distinct  notions. 

(1.)  Natural,  as  life,  original  self-sprung  life  in  the 
highest  perfection  of  it,  as  it  imports  both  a  self-active  and 
self-fruitive  principle.  And  again,  pure  simplicity  and  un- 
compoundedness  ;  the  necessary  exclusion  of  all  composi- 
tion that  may  import  any  thing  of  diminution  or  debase- 
ment, to  that  Being  we  are  speaking  of  And  again,  most 
absolute  immutability  and  unchangeableness,  as  that  mem- 
tioned  name,  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  imports.  And  again, 
immensity,  unconfinedness  to  any  space  whatsoever;  so 
that  "  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain" 
this  Being.  These  are  natural  perfections  that  we  must 
understand  do  belong  to  him.     And  then, 

(2.)  All  sorts  of  intellectual  perfection  that  are  truly 
such;  as  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things,  even  of  minds 
and  spirits  themselves;  and  of  future  things,  that  no  eye 
can  look  into  but  the  Divine  eye.  Most  exact  wisdom  in 
all  things  else,  as  well  as  what  appears  in  the  making  of 
this  world,  there  is  also  requisite  what  doth  appear  in  the 
continual  government  of  it,  in  changing  the  times  and  sea- 
sous,  ordering  things  so  as  thai  they  shall  hit  into  their 
proper  juncture,  and  meet  in  all  their  necessary  circum- 
stances that  were  needful  to  concur  for  such  and  such 
purposes.     And  then, 

(3.)  Those  that  are  called  moral  excellencies,  such  as 
truth,  and  righteousness,  and  holiness,  and  the  like;  these 
must  be  understood,  upon  the  same  grounds,  all  of  them 
to  meet  and  concur  in  their  highest  perfection  in  this  Being. 
And  the  demonstration  whereof  is  still  too  from  the  things 
that  are  made,  because  there  are  ideas,  images,  vestiges  of 
these  thing.s  to  be  found  up  and  down  in  the  creation  among 
the  things  that  are  made.  We  find  thai  some  things  are 
more  fickle  than  others,  and  some  things  more  steady.  And 
we  find  (as  I  said  before)  there  is  such  a  thing  as  wisdom, 
a.s  knowledge,  as  holiness,  as  righteousness,  to  be  found 
among  the  creatures ;  and  this  shows  all  these  things  must 
be  in  the  highest  perfection  in  the  unmade  Being. 

And  I  might  add  hereupon,  (as  that  which  will  be  most 
necessarily  consequent,)  that  this  Being  must  be  infinite  in 
all  these  perfections,  because  there  is  nothing  in  being,  and 
nothing  supposable  ever  to  come  into  being,  that  doth  not 
result  and  proceed  from  it.  And  that  which  comprehends 
all  being,  and  all  perfection,  and  all  excellency,  actual  and 
possible,  cannot  be  less  than  infinite ;  for  there  can  be  no- 
thing more  than  all;  but  it  is  altogether  impossible  that 
there  should  be  any  thing,  either  that  is  in  actual  being 
now,  or  that  can  hereafter  come  into  being,  that  comes  not 
from  this  radical  Being.  This  Being  therefore,  which  must 
virtually  comprehend  all  that  is  actual  and  all  that  is  pos- 
sible, within  the  compass  of  its  own  power,  cannot  be  less 
than  infinite,  because  there  can  be  nothing  more  than  all, 
nothing  bej'ond  all. 

And  for  the  same  reason  it  will  be  most  evident  that  this 
Being  can  be  but  oiie.  But  that  I  shall  not  now  insist 
upon ;  it  will  fall  into  the  discourse  most  suitably  when  we 
come  to  show,  though  it  be  essentially  but  om,  it  is  per- 
sonally three,  and  that  is  only  to  be  shown  from  the  Scrip- 
ture. The  unity  of  the  Deity  is  indeed  demonstrable  from 
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reason,  but  that  there  should  be  a  trinity  in  it,  is  only  to 
be  known  from  his  saying  so  who  best  knows  his  ovm  na- 
ture. As  "  the  things  of  a  man"  are  only  to  be  known  by 
"the  spirit  of  a  man  that  is  in  him,"  so  the  things  of  God, 
and  what  is  in  his  holy  nature,  (otherwise  not  revealed,)can 
only  be  known  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  he  shall  think  fit 
to  reveal  and  make  it  known  to  us.  But  first,  it  will  be 
needful  to  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  revealed  religion, 
which  is  the  great  superstructure  that  is  raised  upon  natural 
religion,  or  the  natural  notices  of  God,  to  wit,  to  evince  to 
you  that  the  Scriptures  are  of  divine  revelation,  which  will 
be  the  next  work  we  have  to  do. 


LECTURE  V/ 


Before  we  come  to  evince  to  you  the  authority  ol  the 
Scriptures,  I  reckon  nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance 
than  to  enlarge  somewhat  in  the  use  of  that  we  have  been 
upon;  for  if  we  let  what  God  is  pleased  to  make  known 
concerning  himself,  his  own  nature  and  existence,  slightly 
pass  wiihout  improvement,  and  lose  that,  we  lose  all.  All 
our  time  is  lost,  and  all  our  labour  is  lost,  if  we  can  let  so 
great  a  thing  slide  away  without  some  proportionable  im- 
provement and  impression  :  and  herein  lies  the  proper  im- 
provement of  it.  The  state  of  things  is  sad  among  us,  upon 
this  account,  that  there  is  so  little  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
land ;  for  this  it  hath  cause  to  mourn,  and  I  doubt  will  be 
made  to  do  so;  but  if  we  had  ten  thousand  limes  more  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  than  we  have,  if  it  be  not  a  lively 
and  impressed  knowledge,  it  is  all  to  no  purpose;  the  in- 
crease of  our  knowledge  would  be  but  the  increase  of  our 
sorrow,  as  it  is  said  upon  another  account.  You  have 
heard  from  this  scripture,  that  the  existence  and  nature 
of  God  (though  invisible)  are  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
things  he  hath  made.  The  improvement  I  desire  you  to 
make  of  it,  will  be  partly  by  way  of  information  in  some 
particular  truths  that  may  be  deduced  from  it;  partly  by 
way  of  expostulation,  touching  sins  repugnant  hereunto  ; 
and  partly  by  way  of  exhortation  to  agreeable  duties. 

I.  For  truths  that  may  be  collected  and  inferred  hence 
for  our  information,  you  may  take  such  as  these: 

1.  That  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  arriving  by  way 
of  argument  unto  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  it  is  capable  of 
attaining  in  a  way  of  argumentation  to  the  knowledge  of 
God's  existence,  and  in  great  measure,  of  his  nature  too. 
For  we  are  told,  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  are  to  be 
clearly  seen  by  the  things  that  are  made.  Things  in  them- 
selves invisible,  and  while  they  are  in  themselves  invisible, 
if  we  are  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  them  by  the  things 
that  are  made,  how  can  that  be  but  by  way  of  argument  1 
In  themselves  they  are  said  to  be  invisible :  those  visible 
things  that  are  beheld  are  not  the  eternal  power  and  God- 
head themselves,  therefore  we  can  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  former  by  the  latter  no  way  but  by  intervening  argu- 
ments, not  immediately,  for  the  things  that  are  made  are 
the  medium.  Theretbre  it  is  byway  of  argumentation 
formed  from  this  medium,  that  we  come  to  this  knowledge 
of  God's  eternal  power  and  Godhead;  and  this  is  that  which 
concerns  us  very  deeply  to  consider,  that  if  in  such  a  way 
as  this  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  God,  then  it  is 
of  much  importance  to  us  to  make  a  reflection  upon  our- 
selves, and  understand  that  from  hence  much  is  to  be 
learned  of  our  own  nature.  If  in  this  way  we  are  to  under- 
stand any  thing  of  God's  nature,  we  must  by  consequence 
understand  so  much  of  our  own  nature:  that  is,  that  it  is 
a  reasonable  nature,  that  it  is  an  intelligent  nature,  that  it 
is  a  nature  capable  of  improving  itself  in  point  of  know- 
ledge, by  ratiocination  and  discourse;  and  even  of  know- 
ledge concerning  the  highest  and  greatest,  and  first  know- 
able,  that  is  God  and  the  very  nature  of  God.  Indeed 
here  the  foundation  lies  of  all  obligation  that  can  be  upon 
us  to  be  religious,  to  be  obedient,  to  be  subject  to  ihs 
common  Ruler  of  this  world;  that  is,  that  God  hath  given 
us  a  iMiture  capable  of  knowing  him,  and  of  arriving  to  this 
knowledge  of  him  by  this  way  of  ratiocination,  as  the  text 
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implies:  that  is,  to  collect  that  there  is  an  eternal  power, 
auA  an  essential  Deity,  from  things  that  are  made  and  ex- 
tant to  view.  If  we  are  to  come  by  it,  so  wc  are  to  come 
by  it  in  a  reasoning  way ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  re- 
ceive conviction  concerning  our  own  duty  towards  God,  if 
we  have  not  a  right  apprehension  of  our  own  natures,  and 
what  they  are  susceptible  and  capable  of  God  will  deal 
with  us  at  the  lastday,  according  to  the  nature  that  he  hath 
given  us ;  and  therefore  we  ouglit  to  consider  ourselves  too 
according  to  that  nature.  There  will  be  a  judgment-day 
for  men,  when  there  will  not  for  brutes;  and  if  God  will 
difference  us  in  the  final  judgment,  and  doth  difference  us 
in  the  way  of  his  present  government,  from  inferior  brute 
creatures,  it  concerns  us  to  understand  the  difference  too, 
and  to  know  that  we  have  natures  capable  of  being  so  dealt 
with,  and  as  God  will  finally  deal  with  us;  that  he  doth 
not  deal  with  us  unsuitably  to  the  natures  he  hath  first 
given  us.  "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  hath  given  him  understanding."  And  if 
so,  then  he  is  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly ;  not  like  a  stock 
or  a  stone,  or  a  brute  creature.  It  is  a  great  signification 
to  us  of  the  capacity  of  the  nature  of  man,  that  it  should 
be  said  here,  to  all  those  that  will  use  their  understandings, 
the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  are  clearly  seen  by  the 
things  he  hath  made.  And  that  is  one  thing  we  have 
therefore  to  collect  and  infer  for  our  own  information,  that 
the  mind  and  understanding  are  capable  of  arriving  by 
ratiocination  and  arguments  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  strange  kind  of  perverseness  to  hesi- 
tate ?t  the  reception  of  this,  because  it  is  plain,  that  even 
lowei  things  than  our  mental  capacity  are  subservient  to 
our  reception  of  divine  knowledge;  for  faith  (that  hath  to 
do  with  the  same  kind  of  objects)  comes  by  hearing :  and 
if  external  sense  is  to  be  subservient  to  our  reception  of 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  then  certainly  much  more 
our  understanding,  which  is  a  thing  far  nobler  than  our 
external  sense,  and  therefore  it  is  a  higher  and  greater 
talent  that  we  are  to  be  accountable  for.  We  are  to  be 
accountable  for  all  our  faculties,  as  so  many  talents  that 
God  hath  intrusted  us  with;  the  faculty  of  seeing,  the 
faculty  of  hearing,  the  faculty  of  remembering,  and  the  like. 
And  what,  do  we  think,  among  the  rest,  the  faculty  of  un- 
derstanding in  so  plain  and  important  a  case  as  this,  is  to 
be  exempted  and  left  out'?  that  God  should  have  distin- 
guished us  by  this  in  so  great  a  measure  from  the  beasts 
that  perish,  and  we  take  no  notice  of  the  difference,  and  not 
think  ourselves  accountable  for  it  1  No,  if  we  are  in  this 
way  capable  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  God's  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,  certainly  this  ability  of  coming  this 
way  to  this  knowledge,  is  that  which  must  be  strictly  ac- 
counted for  another  day;  that  we  have  such  a  power  and 
use  it  not,  such  a  capacity  and  endowment  belonging  to 
our  natures  and  never  use  it,  let  it  lie  asleep,  never  exert 
and  put  it  forth  to  so  high  and  to  so  great  a  purpose  as  this 
is..    But, 

2.  We  may  further  learn  hence,  that  none  who  have  the 
u.se  of  their  understandings  can  ever  be  innocently  ignorant 
of  God.  No,  saith  the  text,  there  is  so  clear  a  representa- 
tion of  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  in  the  things  that 
are  made,  that  if  men  will  not  yet  know  God  ihey  are  left 
without  excuse,  without  apology,  the  case  admits  of  no 
apology.  That  there  should  be  so  clear  a  representation 
to  an  apprehensive  creature,  and  he  will  not  know  God ; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  it.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  why  they  do  not  know  hitn,  why  they  do  not  live  in 
the  eternal  adoration  of  him.  The  matter  will  be  resolved 
entirely  and  only  into  this  at  the  last,  they  have  not  known, 
because  they  have  not  liked  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge, as  it  follows  after,  in  the  20th  verse;  and  into  that 
which  we  see  in  that  of  Ephes.  iv.  18.  that  men  are  "  alien- 
ated from  (he  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in 
them  and  the  blindness  of  their  hearts."  Pray  what  kind 
of  blindness  is  the  blindness  of  the  heart?  That  can  be  no 
blindness  but  voluntary  blindness,  affected  blindness, 
chosen  blindness;  that  men  are  blind  because  they  will 
be  blind,  because  they  will  not  see.  A  blindness  of  the 
mere  speculative  understanding  is  quite  another  thing, 
but  such  a  blindness  as  is  referred  to  the  heart,  as  having 
its  seat  and  subject  there,  must  mean  a  blindness  that 
men   voluntarily  do  continue  themselves  in,  as  he  that 


stiflly   and   resolvedly  winks  that  he  may  not  see   the 
light. 

3.  We  may  further  infer  hence,  that  the  clearest  rational 
knowledge  of  God  is  by  no  means  so  acquiesced  in,  as  if 
that  would  serve  the  turn,  and  be  answerable  to  the  saving 
purposes  and  necessities  of  our  souls.  The  rational  know- 
ledge of  God;  it  may  be  had  and  it  must  be  had,  but  it 
musi  not  be  rested  in;  for  even  this  knowledge  that  doth 
in  the  means,  the  objective  representation,  lie  so  fairly 
compassable,  (for  the  discovery  is  clear,)  is  supposed  to  be 
clear;  the  invisible  things  of  God,  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead,  are  clearly  seen,  clearly  to  be  seen,  and  there 
may  be  a  reception  in  some  measure,  and  proportionable 
to  the  representation  of  the  object.  Be.sides  the  objective 
representation,  there  may  be  a  subjective  reception  ;  it  is  a 
supposable  thing,  and  it  is  frequent,  (though  not  universal,) 
that  these  things  here  spoken  of  under  the  notion  of  in- 
visibles, are  not  only  clearly  to  be  seen,  but  seen :  and  yet, 
though  this  knowledge  do  lie  so  fairly  compassable,  and 
may  be  actually  obtained  and  received,  men,  for  all  that, 
may  be  left  without  excuse,  for  the  reason  referred  to  in 
the  verse  next  but  one  foregoing^  that  is,  that  the  truth  that 
is  received  is  held  in  unrighteousness.  "  The  wrath  of 
God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold  the  truth  in  unright- 
eousness." And  by  this  truth  (it  is  plain  by  what  follows) 
is  principally  and  chiefly  meant  the  truth  concerning  the 
existence  and  nature  of  God,  "  that  which  may  be  known 
of  God"  (so  it  immediately  follows)  "  is  manifest  in  them ; 
for  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them :"  for  the  invisible 
things,  such  truths  as  these,  may  not  only  be  represented 
but  received ;  and  being  so,  yet  held  in  unrighteousness, 
defeated  of  their  proper  design  ;  so  that  such  are  left  with- 
out excuse;  it  not  attaining  the  end  that  such  a  represen- 
tation doth  finally  aim  at.  Indeed  God  would  never  be 
angry  without  a  cause ;  therefore  if  they  be  under  wrath,  if 
the  wrath  of  God  be  revealed  from  heaven,  and  flame  against 
a  wicked,  atheistical  world,  it  is  plain  they  are  without 
excuse. 

But  now,  will  that  knowledge  of  God  serve  our  turn  that 
will  only  leave  us  inexcusable  1  will  that  answer  the  pur- 
poses and  necessities  of  our  souls  7  It  is  a  supposable  thing 
that  the  clearest  merely  rational  knowledge  of  God,  may 
but  leave  men  without  excuse,  therefore  somewhat  more 
is  necessary,  another  sort  of  knowledge.  That  which  is 
rational,  may  be  had  and  ought  to  be  had,  and  we  shall 
most  dearly  answer  for  it,  if  we  have  it  not :  but  then  when 
we  have  it,  that  is  not  enough,  it  is  necessary,  but  not  suf- 
ficient. 

But  then  it  may  be  said.  What  more  is  there  wanting 
than  to  know  clearly  the  invisible  things  of  God,  his  eter- 
nal power  and  Godhead  1  Why  I  shall  tell  you  in  one 
word:  To  have  that  clear  knowledge  made  vital.  It  is  not 
the  mere  clearness,  but  the  vitality,  of  the  knowledge  ol 
God  that  must  do  the  needful  work  in  our  souls,  in  order 
to  our  present  serving  of  God,  and  walking  and  conversing 
with  him  in  this  world,  and  our  final  felicity  and  blessed- 
ness with  him  in  the  other  world.  Light  there  must  be, 
but  it  must  be  the  light  of  life,  otherwise  we  shall  never  be 
the  better  for  it.  A  light  that  is  not  vital  will  serve  to  con- 
demn, but  only  a  light  that  is  vital  will  serve  to  save. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  light  universally  shining  in  every  in- 
telligent mind,  in  every  conscience  of  man,  but  it  is  a  light 
so  little  profitable  to  the  necessity  of  an  immortal  soul,  that 
that  light  is  said  to  be  but  darkness,  as  in  that  Matt.  vi. 
23.  "  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is 
that  darkness !"  That  is,  serves  for  the  advantage  of  souls 
(if  they  do  acquiesce  and  take  up  their  rest  there)  no  more 
than  mere  darkness  would  have  done.  It  is  but  equal  to 
darkness,  as  to  any  thing  of  fruit,  emolument,  and  profit  to 
them.  And  therefore,  that  light  which  is  truly  salutary 
and  finally  saving,  is  the  light  of  life,  such  is  the  light 
which  comes  by  Christ :  "  He  that  follows  me  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life,"  John 
viii.  12. 

But  you  will  say,  What  is  the  difference"?  One  man 
knows  God,  that  is,  he  is  well  assured,  and  able  rationally 
to  prove  and  demonstrate  to  another  man,  the  existence  of 
God  and  many  particular  things  concerning  his  nature ; 
and  perhaps  can  speak  more  rationally  to  such  a  purpcKe 
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than  many  another  man  that  carries  the  reputation  of  a 
pious  man,  whilst  perhaps  this  man  is  not  so  :  pray  what 
is  the  difference  1 

Why  truly,  this  is  a  thing  (because  I  must  not  insist  in 
snch  a  course  as  I  am  in,  upon  particulars)  that  may  (I 
should  think)  be  easily  understood  by  any  one.  One,  he 
knows  the  kind  or  nature  of  this  or  that  food,  or  this  or 
that  drink,  he  is  able  to  discourse  rationally  of  it,  and 
give  an  accurate  description  of  the  kind  and  properties  of 
this  or  that  sort  of  meat,  or  drink ;  another,  he  eats  and 
drinks  of  it.  Let  the  former  discourse  as  long  as  he  will, 
and  never  so  understandingly  and  knowingly,  and  not  eat 
or  drink,  he  will  be  famished  for  all  his  knowledge:  the 
other,  he  knows  this  is  good  meat,  and  this  is  good  drink  ; 
and  lie  eats  and  drinks  heartily  and  is  refreshed,  and  lives 
by  it.  Is  not  here  a  plain  dilference  1  Why  here  is  the 
very  difference  as  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  One,  he  can 
discourse  rationally  and  learnedly  about  many  invisible 
things  of  God,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  but  he 
never  closeth  with  )iim,  his  soul  never  inwardly  unites 
with  him  as  his  best  good,  never  subjects  to  him  as  his 
highest  Lord,  never  fears  him,  never  loves  him,  never  trusts 
in  him,  nor  delights  in  him  as  the  other  doth.  Do  you 
not  begin  to  apprehend  here  is  a  vast  difference  between 
knowledge  and  knowledge;  one  sort  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  another  ?  How  plain  is  it  that  with  many  men, 
the  clearest  and  truest  notions  ofGod  are  only  dead  notions; 
lie  dead  in  their  minds,  operate  nothing  there,  make  them 
no  other  sort  of  men  than  they  would  be,  if  they  knew  no 
such  thing ;  or  if  they  thought  or  believed  quite  the  con- 
trary !  Take  out  all  those  notions  of  God  which  some  men 
have  in  their  minds,  and  put  in  the  room  of  them  quite 
contrary  notions,  a  scheme  of  mere  atheism,  and  the  men 
are  found  not  at  all  to  difler.  That  man  whose  head  before 
was  full  of  atheism,  is  just  the  same  man  as  when  his  head 
was  full  of  atheism.  There  is  knowledge,  but  no  vitality ; 
all  his  notions  of  God  lie  dead,  and  so  are  as  if  they  were 
not.  But  here  is  the  great  difference,  when  the  light  of  life 
concerning  God  and  ihe  invisible  things  of  God  comes  into 
the  soul  of  a  man,  when  these  vital  beams  strike  into  the 
very  centre  of  a  man's  heart,  that  the  man  not  only  hath 
light,  about  these  things,  but  is  light.  A  wicked  man  hath 
light,  but  it  is  said  of  a  good  man,  a  regenerate  man,  he  is 
light.  "  Ye  were  darkness,  but  now  ye  are  light  in  the 
Lord  :"  it  hath  quite  altered  his  temper,  begot  a  new  frame 
and  habit  in  his  soul :  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  God  hath 
begot  an  impression  of  godliness;  and  this  is  that  you  are 
to  be  driving  at,  and  not  to  take  up  with  any  knowledge 
of  God  short  of  this.  "  He  hath  given  us  an  understand- 
ing to  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is 
true,"  1  John  v.  20.  We  know  him,  and  by  that  know- 
ledge are  wrought  into  a  vital  union.  "We  are  in  him, 
even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God  and 
eternal  life." 

But  it  may  be  said.  If  such  a  further  superadded  know- 
ledge of  God  be  so  necessary,  what  is  the  former  rational 
knowledge  worth  1  what  doth  it  signify  1  and  what  doth  it 
serve  for "? 

Why  let  me  bring  you  back  to  the  former  illustration  that 
I  gave  you  before,  about  the  knowledge  of  meat  and  drink. 
You  see  a  plain  difference  between  barely  knowing  that 
this  is  good  and  useful  food,  that  would  be  proper  and 
suitable  drink  ;  and  knowing  the  same  thing  by  taste  and 
reception  in  order  to  nutrition  :  there  is  a  very  plain  difiCer- 
ence.  But  what !  is  the  former  knowledge  therefore  use- 
less! that  is,  to  know  that  this  is  good  meat  and  drink,  is 
it  useless!  Is  it  not  a  very  necessary  knowledge  that  a 
man  should  know  what  is  fit  to  be  eaten  and  drank  and 
what  not  1  If  you  had  not  so  much  knowledge  of  the  for- 
mer sort  as  to  be  able  to  say,  "  this  is  good  food  which. 
being  duly  received,  may  do  me  good;  and  that  is  poison  ; 
if  I  meddle  with  it,  it  will  destroy  me  ;"  you  could  not  dis- 
tinguish bread  and  a  stone ;  you  could  make  no  distinc- 
tion. In  what  a  case  were  that  man  iii,  that  did  noi  know 
bread  and  a  stone  asunder!  So  here,  without  such  a  ra- 
tional knowledge  of  God,  you  cannot  understand  why  one 
ought  to  be  worshipped  more  than  another,  why  more  to 
be  trusted,  more  to  he  loved  than  another.  If  you  had 
not  that  former  knowledge  of  God,  you  would  not  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  a  proper  object  of  adoration.     But 


what  can  be  plainer  than  this,  that  many  things  may  be 
necessary  for  such  and  such  a  purpose,  that  yet  are  not 
sufficient  for  that  purpose!  We  must  distinguish  between 
necessity  and  sufliciency.  A  rational  knowledge  of  God  is 
necessary  ;  it  doth  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  sufficient. 
If  one  of  you  did  design,  in  coming  hither,  to  come  to  the 
seat  where  you  use  tu  sit,  it  is  necessary  that  in  order  to 
your  coming  to  theiseat,  that  j'ou  come  to  the  door.  But 
is  therefore  coming  to  the  door  sufficient!  No,  3'ou  cannot 
come  to  your  seat  unless  you  come  to  the  door,  but  it 
dolh  not  therefore  follow  that  you  had  nothing  more  to  do, 
when  you  came  hither  to  hear  a  .'^ermon,  than  only  just  to 
come  to  the  door.  Pray  apprehend  this,  that  many  things 
are  necessary  that  are  not  enough.  It  is  necessary  that 
you  have  this  rational  knowledge  of  God  as  the  door,  as 
an  intermission  into  that  vital  unitive  knowledge  of  hina 
which  is  also  necessary  and  which  only  is  sufficient.  And 
if  the  former  of  these  be  aimed  at,  with  a  design  for  lie 
latter,  with  an  humble  dependence  and  sense  of  our  own 
nothingness,  blessing  God  that  he  is  pleased,  in  that  natu- 
ral way,  to  reveal  so  much  of  himself,  but  also  humbly 
craving,  "Lord,  do  not  leave  me  here,  let  this  viial  light 
shine  into  my  dark  sou)  ;"  where  his  further  communica- 
tions are  not"  despised,  Ihey  will  be  had  ;  where  they  are 
valued,  where  they  are  sought,  an  inquiring  soul  will  not 
be  left  destitute.  If  indeed  you  think  that  your  ca.se  is 
well  already,  and  that  you  need  no  more  of  God,  and  that 
all  is  well  enough,  you  may  sit  still  and  perish  till  y  u 
sink  into  perdition.  But  know  that  the  benignity  of  his 
nature,  and  the  methods  he  hath  set  on  foot  for  the  reco- 
very and  saving  of  lost  sinners,  will  not  let  him  throw 
away  any  soul  that  dolh  cry  after  him;  will  not  hide 
himself  from  them  that  value  the  vital,  efficacious,  trans- 
forming knowledge  of  him  as  life  itself,  and  beyond 
this  natural  life,  which  is  the  true  sense  of  every  sincere 
soul. 

4.  We  may  collect  hence,  that  the  objection  against  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  Deity,  from  his  invisibility,  must  be 
most  absurd,  and  contemptibly  weak  and  silly.  Nothing 
can  be  more  so ;  "  for  the  invisible  things  of  him  are 
clearly  seen  by  the  things  that  are  made."  Therefore,  no- 
thing can  be  more  foolish  than  for  one  to  say,  "  I  will  be- 
lieve there  is  no  God,  because  I  see  him  not:  I  see  not 
the  brightness  of  the  appearance  of  his  glory  that  should 
make  me  apprehend  such  a  Being  perfect,  superior  to,  and 
more  excellent  than,  all  other  that  I  have  had  the  know- 
ledge of:"  nothing  can  be  more  childish  than  this,  for  it  is 
very  plain  that  if  God  could  be  seen,  he  could  not  be  God. 
The  thing  carries  a  repugnancy  in  iiself ;  so  mean  a  nature 
as  can  be  visible  cannot  be  the  Divine  nature.  As  a  hea- 
then said,  we  are  not  to  ascribe  unto  God  body,  or  colour, 
or  quantity,  or  any  such  thing  that  belongs  to  objects  that 
fall  under  our  .sense.  "  If  we  know  (saiih  he)  that  there 
is  a  coporeal  nature,  and  if  we  know  that  there  is  an  in- 
corporeal nature,  in  which  of  these  shall  we  place  the  Di- 
vine Being  ^  Certainly  (saith  he)  in  the  incorporeal  nature, 
which  is  higher  and  more  excellent  than  to  be* seen  with 
eyes,  or  to  be  heard  with  ears,  or  felt  with  hands,  or  ex- 
pressed with  human  voice."  It  was  the  saying  of  Mnxi- 
mus  Tyrius,  the  heathen  philosopher.  And  I  pray  you,  Why 
should  we  be  so  averse  to  the  entertainment  and  reception 
of  invisibles  in  our  minds!  For  which  is  nearer  akin  to 
our  minds,  invisible  things,  or  visible  !  Are  not  our  minds 
invisible  !  He  thinks  with  him.self,  "  I  am  not  to  acknow- 
ledge a  Deity  unless  I  see  him."  Pray  what  is  it  in  you 
that  thinks  so,  that  is  so  sensible  ;  and  capable  of  thinking 
at  all  !  Did  you  ever  see  your  own  souls !  Did  you  ever 
see  your  own" minds  !  Are  not  we,  as  to  the  most  noble 
and  excellent  part  of  ourselves,  rather  to  be  accounted  our- 
selves among  invisibles  than  among  visibles!  It  was  the 
saying  of  a  poor  pagan,  when  the  season  of  his  dying  ap- 
proached, and  his  friends  about  him  were  discoursing  of 
his  burial :  "  Bury  me,"  saith  he,  "  do  you  talk  of  burying 
me!  what  do  yoii  think  this  body  is  lb  me!  Do  with  it 
when  I  am  gone  what  you  please :  if  you  can  catch  me, 
bury  me,  but  you  shall  'never  do  that,  for  do  you  think 
this"  body  is  me  !"  And  pray  will  you  think  so  basely  of 
yourselves  as  that  this  body  is  you  !  If  it  be  not,  it  is  a 
"mind,  a  spirit,  a  soul  in  you,  that  is  you  :  and  is  not  that 
nearer  of  kin,  to  invisible  things  than  visible  !    That  there 
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shou'd  be  an  averseness  and  shyness  to  entertain  in  our 
minds  invisible  things  because  they  are  invisible,  when  our 
minds  themselves  are  invisible,  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
accountable and  unreasonable  than  this.  It  shows  us  to 
be  very  low  sunk,  that  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men  are  be- 
come strangely  degenerate  things,  when  any  thing  because 
it  is  invisible  is  therefore  reckoned  unsuitable  to  them,  for 
a  reason  for  which  they  should  be  reckoned  most  of  all 
suitable.  And  alas!  how  little  things  are  we  capable  of 
comprehending  by  our  sight,  in  comparison  of  the  things 
that  we  cannot  see  !  Is  our  sight  fit  to  be  the  measure  of 
all  realities  1  How  small  a  part  of  this  universe  can  we 
measure  with  our  eye  !  and  must  all  the  rest,  because  we 
see  it  not,  go  for  just  nothing  1  Surely  there  are  unspeak- 
ably greater  things  which  we  see  not,  than  there  are  that 
we  see.  Therefore  a  thing  should  not  be  reckoned  less 
real,  or  less  considerable,  or  less  excellent,  because  it  is 
invisible  to  us,  that  is,  to  the  eye  of  our  flesh ;  but  un- 
speakably the  more  excellent  and  great  for  that  very  rea- 
son, for  its  not  being  seen. 

5.  We  may  hence  learn  the  unjust  and  mad  presump- 
tion that  is  iu  sin.  When  the  invisible  things  of  God,  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  are  clearly  seen  in  the  things 
that  are  made,  that  is,  they  are  clearly  to  be  seen  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  that  they  have  an  invisible  Maker, 
and  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  this  their  Maker  is 
clearly  to  be  seen,  then  how  unjust  and  mad  a  presumption 
is  it  to  sin  I  For  is  not  that  an  aff"rotit  to  thy  Maker  1 
What  doth  sin  signify  but  ungovernableness  to  him  that 
hath  power  to  govern  me  1  And  who  hath  a  right  to  go- 
vern you,  if  not  he  that  made  you  out  of  nothing  1  Are 
not  you  one  of  the  things  that  were  made  1  and  who  there- 
fore shows  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  your  Maker  1 
How  unjust  a  presumption  then  is  it  to  sin!  But  how 
mad  a  presumption  is  it  besides !  That  is,  to  consider  a 
world  of  sinful  creatures  in  an  apostacy  from  God  and  a 
rebellion  against  him:  from  whom  have  they  revolted  1 
against  whom  have  they  rebelled  1  They  are  things  that 
are  made,  that  have  rebelled  against  him  that  made  them. 
An  amazing  thing,  to  consider  the  inhabitants  of  this  world, 
the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  it !  They  are  a  company  of 
made  things,  and  this  world  that  they  inhabit  is  a  made 
thing.  A  made  thing!  what  doth  that  signify  7  Why  a 
thing  depending  upon  will  and  pleasure  ;  a  thing  that  may 
be,  or  not  be  ;  a  thing  that  may  continue  in  being  or  be 
thrown  into  nothing,  thrown  into  destruction  the  next  mo- 
ment. Why  here  is  a  company  of  creatures,  that  have 
taken  upon  them  to  revolt  from  their  Maker,  to  rebel 
against  him  that  made  them.  A  strange  thing !  they  have 
not  (as  the  expression  is)  a  footing  for  their  feet;  they  are 
made  things,  and  this  world  a  made  thing;  all  which  may 
be  swept  away  with  a  breath.  For  men  to  take  upon  them 
to  rise  up  against  the  authority  of  him  that  made  them, 
when  they  cannot  command  a  breath,  not  so  much  as  a 
breath:  for  that  which  hath  been  made,  how  presently  can 
he  unmake  it !  That  which  hath  been  made  by  him  can 
be  unmade  by  him  in  a  moment:  all  this  world  gone  in  a 
moment:  how  easily  may  that  be  done  by  him  !  There- 
foie  sin,  considered  in  its  general  nature,  is  the  most  un- 
just and  mad  presumption  that  ever  could  enter  into  the 
mind  of  a  rational  creature  ;  unjust  towards  God,  and  mad 
as  to  ourselves.  Oh  !  think  whither  we  are  sunk,  and  what 
a  sort  of  creatures  we  are  become,  and  how  admirable  the 
Divine  patience  is,  that  lets  such  a  sort  of  creatures  as  we 
are  live  in  this  world;  a  world  which  we  did  not  furnish, 
which  we  did  not  make,  and  which  he  can  in  a  breath  blow 
away  into  nothing,  as  he  raised  it  up  out  of  nothing,  by  a 
breath  the  other  way. 

6.  See  here  the  admirable  greatness  of  God.  Oh!  how 
we  should  hence  apprehend  and  adore  the  Divine  great- 
ness !  The  things  that  are  made  clearly  demonstrate  his 
invisible  power  and  Godhead:  and  do  but  consider  these 
two  things — the  greatness  of  the  things  that  are  made,  and 
— how  little  they  yet  represent  God.  And  then  see  what 
cause  we  have  from  hence  to  admire  his  most  adorable 
greatness. 

(1.)  Howgreat  the  things  are  that  are  made.  Alas,  what 
a  spot,  a  point,  is  this  earth  of  ours  in  comparison  of  the 
universe  !  If  our  thoughts  should  go  no  further  than  our 
owa  V^ortex,  in  which  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  planets  have 


their  course,  how  much  more  unmeasureable  to  our  thoughts 
is  that  vortex  than  this  earth  of  ours  !  This  earth,  in  com- 
parison of  that  vortex,  is  no  more  than  a  spot  to  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  a  far  less  considerable  point  to  the  whole 
universe  than  this  earth  is  to  our  vortex,  or  that  circle  that 
doth  immediately  encompass  it.  And  then  to  think  of  the 
vastness  of  this  universe ;  all  which,  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains, are  but  things  that  are  made.  How  mighty  a  One 
then  is  their  Maker,  their  invisible  Maker !  The  greatness 
of  the  creation  gives  us  agreat  representation  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Creator.     But  it  adds  unspeakably  more  if, 

(2.)  We  consider,  that  yet  all  which  creation  can  repre- 
sent unto  us  of  the  Divine  Being,  is  a  mere  nothing  in 
comparison  of  what  it  represents  not :  for  there  is  a  whole 
inlinitude  of  being  besides,  that  was  from  eternity,  everlast- 
ing of  itself.  And  it  is  but  a  minute  efibrt  of  the  Divine  eter- 
nal power  that  is  seen  in  this  universe ;  for  all  the  universe  is 
but  a  finite  thing,  as  great  as  it  can  be  supposed  to  be,  it  is 
still  but  a  finite  thing:  but  then, there  isan  infinity  of  being 
besides,  that  is  from  all  eternity,  the  being  of  the  invisible 
God.  Take  this  whole  created  universe,  and  it  is  hut  a 
shadow  in  comparison  of  "  I  am."  That  Being  that  claims 
to  itself  the  name  of"  I  am,"  and  there  is  nothing  besides 
ME ;  nothing  fit  to  be  called  being  besides  my  own :  for 
all  made  being  is  but  at  will  and  pleasure,  raised  up  by  a 
breath,  and  capable  of  being  reduced  to  nothing  bya  breath. 
The  whole  creation,  the  whole  universe,  but  a  bubble 
created  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  may  he  let  to 
sink  again,  if  he  please,  by  the  retraction  or  withdrawing 
of  that  breath.  If  then  the  things  made  clearly  demon- 
strate the  invisible  things;  even  the  eternal  power  and 
Godhead  of  their  Maker,  how  great  a  one  is  he,  first,  that 
could  make  so  great  a  world  as  this,  and  yet,  secondly^ 
when  that  is  done,  it  can  represent  so  little  of  him  !  There 
is  yet  an  infinitude  of  being  appropriate  to  himself.  Be- 
sides, how  little  a  portion  do  we  take  up  of  him,  as  it  is 
said.  Job  xxvi.  5 — 14.  when  we  view  his  ways,  take  notice 
of  such  and  such  things  in  the  course  of  nature,  (as  he 
here  speaks  of,)  how  "  hell  is  naked  before  him,  and  de- 
struction hath  no  covering ;"  how  "  he  stretcheth  the 
north  over  the  empty  place,"  how  "  he  collects  the  waters 
into  the  clouds,  and  the  clouds  are  not  rent  under  them  : 
these  (saith  he)  are  part  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a  por- 
tion is  heard  of  him  1"  Oh  !  how  great  a  thing  were  it,  if 
we  did  but  once  learn  to  apprehend  the  difference  between 
beings  unmade  and  made,  between  made  beings  and  the 
eternal  unmade  Being.     And  again, 

7.  We  may  learn  hence  the  impudency  of  the  temper, 
the  deceiver  and  the  destroyer  (as  much  as  in  him  lies)  of 
the  souls  of  men ;  that  he  should  ever  go  about  to  make 
any  one  believe  that  there  is  not  a  God.  How  strange  im- 
pudency is  it,  that  he  should  ever  presume  he  can  make 
an  intelligent  mind  apprehend  that  there  is  not  a  God, 
when  the  invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead,  are  so  clearly  seen  in  the  things  that  are 
made  !  Think  of  this  if  any" of  you  are  vexed  at  any  time 
(as  perhaps  many  of  you  may)  with  malicious  injections 
from  that  wicked  one,  that  would  fain  make  you  believe 
there  is  no  God ;  why  turn  upon  him  with  disdain  : 
"  Thou  impudent  liar,  wouldst  thou  make  me  believe 
against  my  own  eyes,  against  the  clear  apprehensions  of 
my  own  mind  1  What,  doth  not  every  thing  I  see,  doth 
not  every  thing  I  hear,  proclaim  the  Godhead  to  me  1  could 
there  be  any  thingof  being,  any  thing  of  motion,  anything 
of  life  through  this  whole  creation,  if  there  were  not  an 
original  Author  of  all  thisi  Doth  not  every  being  speak  a 
first  being,  and  all  wisdom  speak  the  first  wisdom,  and  all 
love  the  first  love,  and  all  goodness  speak  the  first  good- 
ness 7  Can  any  thing  of  itself  come  out  of  nothing  1  No- 
thing is  more  obvious  to  a  considering  mind  (as  hath  been 
urged  before)  than  that  we  can  be  surer  of  nothing  than 
we  are  of  this — that  suppose  nothing  at  all  were  in  being, 
to  eternity  nothing  could  ever  be  in  being.  But  something 
is  in  being  now  :  and  if  that  be  the  account  that  is  to  be 
given,  how  there  comes  to  be  any  thing  in  being;  that  is, 
that  there  hath  been  something  eternally  in  being,  then 
that  which  was  eternally  in  being  is  the  cause  of  all  things 
that  are  in  being.  The  cause  that  was  eternally  in  being, 
must  bear  proportion  to  the  effect.  If  wisdom  and  good- 
ness are  to  be  found  amongst  made  things,  they  are  not 
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nothing ;  yon  cannot  say  that  wisdom  is  nothing,  and  know- 
ledge nothing,  justice  nothing,  for  then  there  woukl  be  no 
difference  between  a  wise  man  and  a  fool.  If  they  are 
something,  tliey  could  not  of  themselves  come  out  of  no- 
thing; therefore  there  must  have  been  eternal  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  life;  that  that  in  itself  lived,  and  lives  to  all 
eternity :  for  you  see  there  are  such  things  as  these  among 
what  is  made.  Why  then,  it  is  fit  to  retoit  upon  the  tempter 
with  disdain,  "  Dost  thou  go  about  to  make  me  believe, 
against  the  clear  light  of  my  own  mind,  that  there  is  not 
a  God,  when  it  is  clearly  seen  from  the  things  that  are 
made  ?"  If  there  were  nothing  else,  this  proves  the  eternal 
Being,  that  there  must  be  an  eternal  Cause  that  hath  in  it 
something  proportionable  to  the  visible  effects  that  are  to 
be  seen,  impressed  even  upon  the  things  that  are  made. 
Characters  appearing  in  the  effect  must  have  something 
correspondent  to  them  in  their  cause,  otherwise  something 
must  come  of  itself  out  of  nothing,  which  is  simply  the 
most  impossible  thing  that  can  be  thought.  I  would  only 
add  this  in  the  last  place, 

8.  Whosoever  they  are  that  do  terminate  their  thoughts 
upon  this  visible  world,  and  look  no  further,  they  resist, 
nay  (as  much  as  in  them  is)  defeat  and  destroy  the  very 
design  of  the  creation.  Why  hath  God  made  such  a  world 
as  this,  and  set  such  creatures  as  we  in  it  1  It  is,  that  this 
world  may  be  an  extant,  continual  standing  representation 
to  us,  an  evidence,  a  proof  of  his  invisible  eternal  power 
and  Godhead  who  made  it.  We  have  our  concerns  and 
business  lying  here,  within  this  visible  world,  from  day  to 
day  ;  here  we  are  too  apt  to  take  up  our  thoughts,  our  de- 
sires, our  designs  ;  they  terminate  upon  this  visible  world. 
If  we  let  them  do  so,  if  we  tolerate  ourselves  in  such  a 
course  as  this,  it  is  (as  much  as  in  us  is)  to  defeat  and  de- 
stroy the  design  of  the  creation.  God  hath  designed  this 
visible  frame  of  things  to  be  to  us  a  continual  monument 
and  representation  of  himself;  but  we  look  to  the  things 
that  are  made,  and  there  we  let  our  eyes  stay  and  terminate, 
and  never  look  through  them  to  that  which  is  unmade. 
This  would  be  a  like  case,  as  if  one  should  have  a  very 
curious  perspective  put  into  his  hands,  that  was  very  much 
adorned  and  beanlitied  with  every  thing  of  external  orna- 
lure  that  art  could  confer  upon  it,  and  holds  it  in  his  band, 
turns  it  this  way  and  that,  and  views  it  on  every  side  for  a 
long  time  together,  and  then  lays  it  aside,  never  looks 
through  it ;  he  would  see  a  vast  country  that  now  appears 
to  him  nothing  else  but  a  dark  shadow:  just  so  men  deal 
with  this  visible  creation  and  frame  of  things  ;  they  look 
upon  it,  take  notice  of  the  variety  of  creatures  that  are  in 
it,  they  look  on  every  side  of  this  visible  world,  as  it  doth 
apply  itself  to  them,  and  as  they  have  opportunity  to  view 
the  things  therein ;  but  whereas  it  was  intended  as  a  per- 
spective, that  they  might  look  through  it  into  the  invisible 
power  and  Godhead  of  him  that  made  all,  this  never 
comes  into  their  minds.  How  preposterous  a  course  is 
this  !  It  is  little  apprehended  how  guilty  we  make  our- 
selves in  this  kind,  every  day,  when  we  let  our  minds  stay 
upon  any  creature  of  God,  this  or  that  man  or  woman,  or 
house  or  star,  (if  we  should  go  so  high,)  and  never  think  of 
God;  while  they  are  all  made  things,  that  tend  to  repre- 
sent to  us  their  Maker.  Oh  !  how  little  is  the  end  answer- 
ed and  considered,  why  we  have  such  a  frame  of  things 
set  in  view  and  kept  in  view  continually  before  us,  that 
we  might  look  through  them  and  adore,  look  up  and 
.adore,  that  we  might  through  all  view  and  behold  the 
great  Author  of  all,  and  bow  our  heads  before  him.  When 
we  eat  and  drink,  and  never  think  of  God,  commend  the 
food  and  drink,  and  never  think  of  God;  here  we  take  up 
with  the  creature,  the  made  thing,  and  never  consider  the 
unmade  Maker  of  it  and  of  us.  The  end  is  defeated  and 
lost,  for  which  this  world  was  made  and  we  placed  in  it, 
while  we  look  not  through  things  visible  and  made,  unto 
him  that  is  invisible  and  unmade. 


LECTURE  VI.* 

II.  There  are  hereupon  most  apparent  and  very  blam- 
able  things,  about  which  it  is  needful  that  we  should  be 
*  Preached  D«c6in'i>«r  26th,  1890. 


expostulated  with,  and  that  we  do  expostulate  with  our- 
selves concerning  them:  otherwise  it  would  be  in  vain 
that  another  should  reprove  us,  if  we  be  not  brought  by  it 
to  reprove  ourselves;  or  that  another  should  expostulate 
with  our  own  souls.  And  this  we  should  do  upon  that 
which  hath  been  opened  and  improved  in  respect  of  such 
things  as  these  :  a.s, 

1.  Why  are  we  yet  so  much  in  doubt  concerning  what 
is  so  clearly  demonstrable  1  the  invisible  things  of  God, 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  which  are  things  socleaily 
seen  (though  they  are  in  themselves  invisible)  by  visible 
effects,  by  things  that  are  mat'e.  Why  are  our  uands  yet 
pendulous  and  in  suspense  about  so  very  plain  and  de- 
monstrable things'?  For  what,  can  it  enter  into  our  minds 
to  think  this  world  rose  up  out  of  itself,  without  a  Maker, 
out  of  nothing?  Who  of  us  can  endure  (if  he  consider) 
the  gross  absurdity  of  such  a  thought  1  And  since  we  maj'' 
so  easily  be  at  a  certainty,  why  are  we  not  at  certainty  in 
so  plain  a  case  1  why  do  not  our  minds  come  to  a  settle- 
ment 1  why  are  they  so  off  and  on  1  why  do  we  hover  and 
halt  between  two  opinions,  as  we  did  not  know  whether 
God  be  God,  yea  or  nol  or  whether  he  were  to  be  stuck 
to  as  such"?  as  the  prophet  deals  with  that  people  so  much 
divided  in  opinion  between  God  and  Baal.  But  indeed 
ours  would  be  a  worse  division  and  more  absurd,  for  if  we 
are  divided  in  our  own  minds  in  this  case,  it  must  be  be- 
tween a  God  and  no  God.  There  was  no  question  among 
them,  but  there  was  and  must  be  some  God  or  other,  but 
only  the  question  was,  whether  that  God  the  people  owned, 
or  another,  were  the  God ;  that  was  all  the  doubt,  but  this 
is  a  much  wider  case,  when  the  question  is  between  a 
God  and  no  God  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
the  things  that  are  made,  must  have  had  some  maker  and 
author.  It  is  a  comfortable  thing  to  ourselves  to  feel  the 
ground  firm  under  us  as  to  this  first  and  deepest  funda- 
mental; a  ver)' comfortable  thing  for  us  to  feel  that  it 
shakes  not.  But  know  withal,  it  is  a  very  dutiful  thing 
towards  our  Maker  to  be  at  a  point,  and  not  to  be  always 
disputing,  or  to  have  perpetual  disceptations  within  our- 
selves, about  that  which  is  prerequisite  to  our  duty  ;  for 
that  suspends  all  duty,  and  lays  a  restraint  upon  every 
thing  of  duty  towards  him ;  while  we  waver  and  hover  in 
our  spirits  about  so  plain  a  thing  as  this.  Let  us  be  all 
at  a  certainty,  when  we  may  be  so  easily  at  a  certainty; 
as  certain  (as  I  have  urged  to  you)  about  this  as  we  can  be 
of  any  thing  whatsoever;  for  we  oinnot  be  more  certain  of 
any  thing  than  we  can  be  of  this,  that  we  ourselves  are 
made  things  ;  for  whatsoever  is  unmade  must  have  been 
from  everlasting,  inasmuch  as  nothing  that  is  made  out 
it  hath  received  a  beginning  of  being.  Whatsoever  is  un- 
made must  have  no  beginning  of  being,  must  have  been 
from  everlasting.  But  can  you  be  surer  of  any  thing  than 
that  you  have  not  been  from  everlasting'?  You  know 
you  have  not  been  from  everlasting,  therefore  you  are 
made  things.  And  again  ;  you  cannot  be  surer  of  any 
thing  than  you  are  of  this,  that  you  are  such  a  .«ort  of  made 
things  as  can  think,  as  hive  a  po'ver  of  thought;  you  are 
not  more  sure  that  you  can  see,  than  you  are  that  you  can 
think,  and  therefore  you  do  know  and  are  sure,  that  you 
have  minds  and  spirits  about  you  ;  for  you  are  sure  that 
flesh  and  blood  and  bones  cannot  think ;  you  cannot  be 
surer  of  any  thing  than  you  are  of  this,  that  this  bulk  of  a 
body  of  yours  cannot  exercise  a  thought.  Well  then,  if 
you  be  a  made  sort  of  thing,  and  you  find  you  have  a 
power  of  thought  belonging  to  you,  and  therefore  that  you 
have  a  mind  and  spirit  belonging  to  you,  you  must  then 
have  jiroceeded  from  an  unmade  mind  and  Spirit,  an  un- 
made self-subsisting  mind  and  Spirit ;  and  this  is  God, 
and  can  be  nothing  but  God.  This  is  all  as  plain  as  any 
thing  is  that  we  see  with  our  eves,  therefore  do  not  pretend 
to  be  uncertain  in  a  matter  wherein  it  is  so  easy  to  you  to 
be  at  a  certainty,  when  so  much  also  doth  depe^id  upon  it. 
And  blame  yourselves  for  this,  if  you  have  been  pendulous 
in  so  plain  a  case  hitherto.  Why  am  I  in  doubt  when  I 
should  have  been  loving,  serving,  fi?aring,  and  adoring  this 
invisible  Deity  all  this  while  1  Why  have  I  suffered 
doubts  to  hang  on  my  mind  in  so  plain  a  case?    And, 

2.  Let  us  expostulate  with  ourselves  about  this,  that  otir 
apprehensions  of  the  eternal  Gxid  are  so  feeble  and  languid 
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and  ineffectual  as  they  have  been  hitherto,  and  for  the 
most  pari  (the  Lord  knows)  yet  are;  that  our  minds  have 
not  only  been  in  a  dubious  uncertainly,  but  that  the  ap- 
prehensions we  have  had,  have  had  so  little  of  vitality  and 
efficacy  and  power  in  them,  to  form  our  spirits  and  govern 
our  way  and  course  agreeably  thereunto.  For,  (as  was 
told  you  by  way  of  inference,)  there  needs  not  only  clear 
knowledge,  but  vital  knowledge  of  the  Deity.  And  now 
let  me  a  little  further  insist  upon  it,  that  is,  that  there  is 
something  more  requisite  than  certainty,  somewhat  besides 
a  certainly  of  apprehension  and  knowledge  about  it.  Such 
things  as  there  are  to  be  superadded  thereto;  that  is,  effi- 
cacy, energy,  and  operative  power.  I  maybe  certain  of 
those  things  that  do  concern  me  God-ward,  or  that  do  con- 
cern me  in  reference  to  my  soul,  and  yet  feel  little  of  effi- 
cacy and  power  in  the  most  certain  and  undoubting 
thoughts  chat  I  can  have  about  such  things;  that  is, though 
I  may  have  as  great  a  certainty  about  the  objects  of  my 
mind  as  I  can  have  about  the  objec's  of  sense ;  yet  the 
objectsof  sense  do  always  strike  with  more  efficacy  than  the 
objects  of  the  mind  do.  Experience  speaks  this  plainly,  and 
I  need  but  appeal  to  every  one's  experience  about  it.  I  might 
illustrate  it  to  you  by  a  very  plain  and  obvious  instance  or 
two,  how  much  more  the  things  that  fall  under  present  sense 
do  atfecl  us,  than  the  things  do  that  fall  not  under  sense. 
Though  we  are  not  more  certain  about  the  one  than  we  are 
ab  ait  the  other.  As  in  reference  to  these  bodies  of  ours,  we 
are  not  more  certain  that  we  do  at  present  feel  any  thing, 
whether  it  be  grateful  or  ungrateful  to  our  sense, than  we  are 
certain  that  at  one  time  or  other  we  shall  die.  But  is  there 
anv  one  that  doth  sensibly  fear  death,  andset  himself  there- 
upon to  prepare  for  it,  as  he  doth  feel  pain  when  that  is 
upon  him  1  Therefore  I  say,  we  do  need  something  to  be 
superadded  to  our  certainty  to  enliven  our  apprehensions,  a 
power  and  energy  is  needful  to  be  superadded  to  them.  As 
I  told  you  before,  we  are  as  certain  we  can  think,  as  we 
are  certain  we  can  see ;  we  are  not  more  sure  we  can  see 
with  our  eye,  than  we  are  sure  that  we  can  think  with  our 
minds  ;  yet  the  things  we  do  see  with  our  eyes,  do  affect 
us  more  than  the  things  we  only  apprehend  with  our 
minds;  therefore  do  we  need  to  have  a  great  deal  of  effi- 
cacy and  power  superadded  to  the  apprehensions  of  our 
minds  concerning  the  invisible  things  of  God,  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead.  And  since  it  is  plain  we  do  need  it, 
that  is,  that  such  apprehensions  often  lie  in  our  minds,  and 
work  nothing;  but  the  case  is  with  us  as  if  we  had  them 
not,  as  if  our  minds  were  vacant  of  such  apprehensions  : 
surely  we  should  not  lie  still  patient  in  such  a  case  as  this ; 
when  these  apprehensions  of  God  are  the  most  important 
that  can  have  place  in  our  minds.  Why  are  we  so  pleased 
with  ourselves,  and  so  much  at  ease  concerning  this  thing, 
that  our  apprehensions  of  the  Godhead  should  haA^e  so  lit- 
tle eflicacy  with  them  as  they  have  to  command  our  spirits  1 
It  is  a  relievable  case,  as  well  as  there  is  a  necessity  there 
should  be  a  relief  sought  and  had  in  it.  If  he  is  pleased 
to  shine  into  our  minds  himself,  then  there  will  be  efficacy 
go  with  our  certainty ;  when  he  is  pleased  to  strike  through 
the  consistent  darkness  that  doth  inwrap  our  hearts,  and  to 
shine  into  our  hearts  by  giving  us  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  glory,  then  there  will  be  power  in  our  ap- 
prehensions of  the  invisible  God,  and  then  in  his  lig-ht 
we  shall  see  light,  as  in  that  Psalm  xxxvi.  9.  Therefore, 
for  this  should  we  supplicate  every  day  more  earnestly  than 
we  do  for  daily  bread;  "  I  need  thy  delivering  influence, 
O  Lord,  to  quicken  dead  notions  of  things  that  lie  in  my 
mind,  that  they  may  have  power  and  be  operative  in  me,  as 
much  as  I  need  daily  bread,  and  momently  breath."  This 
should  be  our  sense,  and  with  waiting  and  craving  eyes 
should  we  be  looking  up  daily  and  continually;  for  it  is 
dutiful,  that  this  should  be  the  posture  of  made  spirits  to- 
wards the  unmade  Spirit,  of  produced  spirits  towards  their 
great  Parent,  the  original  universal  Spirit  that  is  the  Parent 
of  all ;  that  they  may  be  continually  maintained  and  held 
in  life  by  vital  commnnicationsfrom  himself:  this  he  would 
take  well;  it  is  childlike,  it  is  filial  deportment  towards 
the  supreme,  original,  eternal  Spirit,  whose  offspring  their 
spirits  are.  A  parent  is  pleased  to  have  a  child  express 
and  own  hisdependance  upon  him.  When  we  cut  off  these 
spirits  of  ours  from  the  unmade  eternal  Spirit,  this  is 
apostacy,  disloyalty ;  this  is  to  set  up  ourselves  and  for  our- 


selves, and  no  wonder  if  we  languish  and  perish  by  it. 
And, 

3.  We  should  expostulate  with  ourselves  about  our  so 
frequent  unmindfulness  of  the  invisible  eternal  God,  when 
we  have  so  much  occasion  to  mind  him  every  hour  ;  for 
that  things  that  are  made,  reveal  him  to  us  continually ;  we 
cannot  open  our  eyes,  but  we  must  see  something  or  other 
the  should  put  us  in  mind  of  God  :  we  shall  behold  some 
of  the  ma>le  things,  that  should  be  still  putting  us  in  mind 
of  their  Maker,  theirs  and  ours.     And, 

4.  Why  arc  we  so  little  conversant  with  God,  so  uncon- 
versable towards  him,  when  he  is  continually  surrounding 
us,  compassing  us  about  before  and  behind,  in  all  the  made 
things  which  do  encompass  us  1  God  is  in  them,  or  they 
are  all  in  him,  all  living,  and  moving,  and  having  their  be- 
ing in  him.  This  conversableness  with  God,  or  a  disposi- 
tion of  spirit  to  conversewith  him,  it  imports  more  than 
bare  minding  of  him,  thinking  of  him  ;  it  carries  in  it  an 
application  of  faith  towards  him.  It  is  a  thing  that  in- 
volves complacency  in  the  nature  of  it,  as  you  ean  any  of 
you  easily  apprehend.  I  converse  electively  with  whom 
or  what  I  converse  with,  out  of  choice,  and  for  a  compla- 
cential  inclination  of  my  own  mind.  Oh  !  why  is  there  no 
more  of  this  with  us  towards  God,  the  unmade  and  eter- 
nal Being,  while  he  continually  besets  us  in  the  things 
that  tire  made,  and  who  is  nearer  to  us  than  we  are  to  our- 
selves !  He  is  in  us  if  we  would  but  look  in,  and  meet 
with  him,  and  apply  ourselves  to  him.  It  was  first  the 
saying  of  a  heathen,  (taken  up  since  and  improved  by 
many  in  the  Christian  church,  both  ancient  and  modern 
writers,)  "  God  is  more  inward  to  us,  than  we  are  to  our- 
selves, and  yet  we  will  not  converse  with  him."  It  was 
Plato's  saying  first.  But  will  we  not  converse  with  himl 
How  inexcusable  a  thing  is  this,  his  own  creature  to  be  a 
stranger  to  him;  a  creature  that  he  made!  "  I  that  have 
made  thee,  (may  he  say.)  and  made  thee  as  thou  art,  given 
thee  a  reasonable,  intelligent,  apprehensive,  immortal  mind 
andspirit,  and  wilt  thou  not  knowmel  wilt  thou  not  converse 
with  me?  wilt  thou  not  acquaint  thyself  with  me?  wilt  thou 
not  lead  thy  life  with  me  V  What  have  we  to  say  to  this? 

5.  Why  do  we  not  more  frequently  do  him  homage, 
when  we  dwell  in  a  world  that  is  all  his?  Every  thing 
that  we  can  use  and  enjoy  in  it,  are  all  made  things,  and 
made 'by  him,  and  this  world  that  contains  and  inwraps 
thern  all,  itself  a  made  thing,  and  we  are  made  thinjjs  ; 
why  are  we  not  more  frequently  doing  him  homage  ?  We 
can  take  up  nothing,  we  can  use  nothing,  we  can  enjoy 
nothing:'  in  all  this  whole  world  but  what  he  hath  made. 
And  what !  not  do  him  homage,  deep,  inward,  profound 
homage  ?  how  inexcusable  is  this  !  We  know  we  did  not 
make  or  furnish  this  world ;  we  were  brought  into  it,  placed 
in  it,  and  we  find  ourselves  supplied  with  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  our  support  and  for  our  accommodation,  suit- 
able to  that  sort  of  being  that  God  hath  given  us.  And 
shall  we  not  do  him  frequent  homage?  Suppose  a  man 
should  rush  into  one  of  your  houses  and  set  himself  by 
your  fire-side,  and  make  use  of  such  and  such  provisions 
of  your  house,  as  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  take  no  no- 
tice of  you,  would  you  Ions:  bear  so  barbarous  a  usage  as 
this?  And  is  not  this  the  very  case?  You  come  here 
into  this  world  that  God  hath  made,  and  not  you  ;  and 
every  thing  is  his  that  you  can  lay  j-^our  hands  upon,  or 
make  any  use  of;  and  to  take  up  and  use  this  and  the  other 
thing,  and  never  look  up,  or  not  often  look  up  to  him :  or 
not  look  up  with  a  more  delightful  sense  of  your  obligation 
to  him,  than  (God  knows)  is  too  common  with  us;  how 
can  we  defend  ourselves  against  our  own  thoughts,  against 
our  own  reasonings,  in  this  case?     And  further, 

6.  Why  do  we  drive  designs  here  in  this  world,  apart 
from  him,  without  reference  to  him  ?  This,  and  that,  and 
the  other  thing  I  do  to  please  myself,  or  to  advance  myself, 
without  any  thoughts  of  God,  without  any  referring  to  him. 
I  lay  my  designs  without  him  ;  I  will  go  to  such  and  such 
a  place,  I  will  abide  there  so  long,  I  will  there  do  so  and 
so,  I  will  "buy  and  sell  and  get  gain,"  when  we  "ought 
to  say,  If  the  Lord  will,  I  will  do  so  and  so."  He  that  is 
the  Author  and  Lord  of  all  this  made  world,  what !  do  you 
think  to  move  to  and  fro  in  it  without  reference  to  him, 
and  drive  designs  for  yourselves  apart  I'rom  him?  Sure, 
the  forming  of  a  design  should  always  be  accompanied 
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with  an  act  of  worship,  (here  should  still  be  a  dedicating 
of  our  designs  to  him,  a.s  well  as  of  ourselves;  for  what  is 
plainer,  than  that  he  that  is  the  Alpha  must  be  the  Omega 
tool  Haih  he  not  made  himself  knowTi  lo  u.s  by  tliose 
conjunct  titles,  the  first  and  the  last  1  "  Of  him,  and  by 
him,  and  to  him  are  all  things,"  that  he  alone  might  have 
the  glory.  There  should  be  a  tribute  of  glory  paid  him,  in 
every  thing  we  design,  and  more  especially  in  reference  to 
his  design.  When  we  come  to  take  notice  of  that  gieat 
design  of  his,  oh!  how  it  might  make  our  hearts  shake 
within  us,  to  think  what  sort  of  acknowledgments  God 
hath  in  this  world,  even  in  that  part  of  the  world  that  is 
called  Christian,  in  reference  to  some  of  the  great  things, 
and  even  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  was  done  since  there 
was  such  a  world  in  being.  That  is,  that  extraordinary 
descent  of  God  into  the  world,  in  the  person  of  his  own 
Son,  taking  upon  him  human  flesh,  becoming  the  Em- 
manuel, the  Divine  nature,  the  invisible  Godhead,  m  the 
second  person,  uniting  itself  with  the  manhood.  Here  are 
acknowledgments  of  this  made  amongst  us;  but  it  might 
make  our  hearts  shake  within  us,  to  think  of  what  kind. 
That  is,  according  to  the  usage  of  too  man}',  the  descent 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  the  eternal  Word,  in  human  flesh, 
they  seem  to  think  (that  their  practice  expresseth)  that  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord  is  not  to  be  celebrated  fitly  but  by  a 
debauch  ;  they  cannot  fitly  celebrate  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
but  by  being  drunk.  Monstrous  wickedness  !  To  think 
that  the  great  God  is  to  be  worshipped  so  unsuitably  to 
himself;  when  he  is  to  be  made  the  end  of  all  things. 
The  Former  of  all  things;  how  is  he  made  the  end,  other- 
wise than  as  he  is  glorified  1  But  to  glorify  him,  to  pretend 
to  glorify  him,  by  breaking  his  laws,  by  violating  his  known 
and  most  sacred  precepts  !  By  breaking  the  law,  dis- 
honourest  thou  God  1  Rom.  ii.  23.  That  was  bad  enough  ; 
but  it  is  much  worse,  by  breaking  the  law,  to  dishonour 
God  under  the  pretence  of  doing  him  honour,  to  think  that 
I  honour  him  by  so  palpably  dishonouring  him.     And, 

7.  Why  are  we  so  prone  to  blame  and  censure  the  me- 
thods of  his  government  over  this  world,  which  he  hath 
made,  and  when  by  it,  and  the  things  in  it  that  he  hath 
made,  he  is  proclaiming  to  us  his  eternal  power  and  God- 
head 1  Is  he  not  able  wisely  and  well  to  govern  his  own 
creation  1  Could  he  bring  such  a  world  as  this  out  of  no- 
thing into  being,  and  doth  he  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  now  he  hath  made  it,  and  how  to  order  the  concerns  of 
it  1  Oh  I  how  little  is  God  reverenced  as  the  Creator  and 
Former  of  all  things,  when  v;e  take  upon  us  to  censure, 
and  blame,  and  tax  his  doings  1  Why  do  we  strive  with 
him,  when  he  gives  not  account  of  any  of  his  matters'? 
Job  xxxiii.  13.  He  is  far  above  it.  And  like  it  is  that,  xl. 
2.  "  Shall  he  that  contends  with  the  Almighty,  instruct 
him "?  He  that  reproves  God,  let  him  answer  it."  What  I 
for  man  to  take  upon  him  to  reprove  God,  to  say  he  might 
have  ordered  things  better,  so  and  so,  things  might  have 
been  brought  about  in  a  fitter  season,  might  have  been 
done  sooner,  they  might  have  been  compassed  by  fitter 
methods,  by  more  suitable  instruments,  and  the  like.  Sure 
we  forget  ourselves  when  we  consider  not,  that  "  the  in- 
visible things  of  God,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,"  are 
all  testified  by  the  things  that  are  made.  And  what !  can- 
Tot  "the  invisible  things  of  God,  his  eternal  power  and 

Godhead,"  guide  and  manage  things  more  wisely  than  wel 
"Wo  to  him  that  strives  with  his  Maker!  Let  the  post- 
herd  strive  with  the  potsherd  of  the  earth,"  Isaiah  xlv.  9. 
Let  them  choose  their  match.  And  those  many  expressions 
we  have  from  himself  in  the  latter  end  of  the  book  of  Job; 
"Canst  thou  do  so  and  sol"  doth  intimate  this  all  along 
to  them  and  to  us,  that  unless  we  could  do  such  and  such 
things  ;  unless  we  could  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a  world 
as  this  ;  unless  we  could  stretch  out  such  another  heaven, 
and  form  and  establish  such  another  earth ;  unless  we  could 
span  the  heavens  with  our  hands,  and  measure  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  gather  the  winds  in  our  fists,  and  set  bounds 
and  limits  to  the  sea  as  we  please ;  "  You  are  not  my  match 
(saith  God)  unless  you  can  do  such  and  such  things.  And 
if  you  are  not  my  match,  why  will  you  strive  with  me  1 
why  will  you  contend  with  me  1  why  should  vour  wisdom 
vie  with  mine,  and  your  will  with  mine,  and  your  interest 
with  mine?"     And  again, 

8.  Why  do  we  so  little  ccrvet  him  for  our  portion,  M-ho 


is  plainly  proved  by  the  things  that  are  made  to  compre- 
hend in  himself,  virtually,  all  the  perfections  of  this  world, 
and  formally,  infinitely  more  1  For  there  must  be  infinitely 
more  in  himself  than  is  laid  out  on  creation.  Doyou  think 
he  did  exhaust  himself  in  making  such  a  world  as  thisl 
The  world  when  all  is  done  is  but  a  finite  thing,  all  that 
is  made  is  but  finite,  but  that  which  is  unmade  is  still  in- 
finite. He  that  comprehends  in  himself  all  excellencv,  all 
goodness,  all  perfection,  created  and  uncrea;ed,  must  cer- 
tainly be  a  suflficient  portion  for  us.  The  absolutely  per- 
fect Being,  or  (which  is  all  one  in  Scripture)  God  all-suf- 
ficient, must  be  a  competent  satisfying  portion  (one  would 
think)  for  any  one.  Why  then  do  we  not  covet  him  more 
for  our  portion  1  why  is  this  not  more  the  sense  of  our 
souls,  "Whom  have  I  heaven  but  thee"?  and  who  is 
there  on  earth,  that  can  come  in  comparison  with  thee?" 
"  When  heaven  and  earth  are  all  made  things  and  made 
by  thee,  there  must  be  in  thee  infinitely  more  than  in  both." 
But  when  we  take  up  with  so  mean  and  little  things  in 
our  thoughts,  (inasmuch  as  we  know  it  belongs  lo  the  Deity 
to  be  the  portion  and  blessedness  of  a  soul,)  let  us  here- 
upon think  wih  ourselves,  what  an  afi'ront  Ave  put  upon 
the  infinite  eternal  Godhead,  to  think  it  possible  for  any 
creature  to  fill  up  his  room.  It  is  a  most  insolent  aff"iont  to 
the  infinite  eternal  God,  to  think  that  any  creature  can  be  to 
you  instead  of  God:  an  aff"ront  that  you  can  never  expiate 
with  your  blood.  Thisis  toundeify  him.  Him,  whom  in  all 
your  thoughts  you  shou.d  deify,  you  nullily ;  for  maJce  him 
any  thing  less  than  God,  and  you  make  him  nothing.  And, 

9.  AVhy  do  we  no  more  fear  him  as  an  enetuy,  when  he 
hath  demonstrated  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  by  the 
things  that  are  made?  and  all  the  invisible  things  that  be- 
long to  his  nature  besides,  are  all  demonstrated  by  the 
things  that  are  made  1  Why  do  we  not  more  fear  to  have 
such  a  one  for  our  enemy  ?  "  Fear  3'e  not  me,  (saith  the 
Lord,)  who  hath  bounded  the  sea  that  it  cannot  pass;  and 
though  the  waves  thereof  toss  themselves  they  cannot  go 
over  V  giving  that  one  instance,  when  he  could  have  given 
thousands  as  great,  in  iliat  5th  Jeremiah ;)  "what  stupid 
creatures  are  you  that  you  will  not  fear  me,  when  ye  have 
such  an  instance  as  this  and  thousands  more  always  in 
view  before  you.  of  my  invisible  eternal  Godhead,  that 
hath  in  time  displayed  and  showed  itself  forth  !     And, 

10.  Lastly,  Why  are  we  so  prone  to  fear  men,  the  crea- 
tures of  God,  while  we  so  little  fear  and  stand  in  awe  of 
him  1  It  is  still  a  wrong  to  our  Maker,  a  wrong  done  to 
God,  considered  under  the  notion  of  Creator.  Look  to 
that,  Isa.  li.  12.  "  Who  art  thou,  that  art  afraid  of  a  man 
that  shall  die,  and  the  son  of  man  that  shall  be  as  grass"? 
and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker,  who  stretched  forth  the 
heavens  ?"'  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  all. 
Thisshows  that  it  is  an  insolency  against  him  and  the  rights 
of  his  Godhead,  to  place  your  supreme  fear  on  any  thing 
besides  him.  Therefore  the  form  of  speech  there  is  very 
remarkable,  "  Who  art  thou,  Uiat  art  afraid  of  a  man  ?" 
The  form  of  speech  is  reprehensive  and  exposiulatory, 
"Who  art  thou?"  When  people  find  themselves  seized 
with  any  immoderate  fears,  they  are  wont  to  pity  them- 
selves, and  to  look  upon  it  as  an  infelicity:  but  they  forget 
it  is  a  crime ;  and  those  words  represent  it  as  a  crime, 
''Who  art  thou  that  art  afraid — who  art  thon?"  What  doth 
that  signify?  Why,  it  signifies  thus  much,  Thou  tiikest 
too  much  upon  thee,  while  thou  thinkest  thou  art  only  to 
be  pitied;  thou  dost  little  consider  how  faulty  thou  art, 
thou  dost  transpose  the  government,  thou  deposest  the 
Lord  thy  Maker,  and  settest  up  a  mortal  thing  upon  his 
throne.  "  Who  art  thou  that  takest  upon  thee  at  this  rate, 
to  undeifv  God  and  deify  the  creature,  a  mortal  worm  ? 
Who  art  thou  that  turnest  all  things  upside  down,  to  de- 
press the  Maker  and  to  exalt  a  little  piece  of  animated 
clay  into  his  place  1  This  is  very  deeply  to  be  considered, 
that  to  have  our  spirits  more  liable  to  he  awed  by  a  man, 
a  tnortal  thine,  than  by  the  eternal  immortal  God,  is  a  do- 
ing \iolence  and  a  wrong  to,  and  encroaching  upon  the 
rights  of  the  eternal  Godhead.  Well  now,  about  such 
things  as  these  we  should  expostulate  with  ourselves. 

III.  I  shall  shut  up  all  with  some  particulars  of  most 
apparent  duty,  to  which  we  need  to  be  exhorted  in  refer- 
ence 10  what  hath  been  hitherto  said.     As, 

1    Since  "  'he  in^n^iHle  th'Dr<5  r»f  God.  hi?  eternal  power 
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and  Godhead,"  are  so  clearly  demonstrable  by  the  things 
that  are  made,  let  us  learn  more  to  contemplate  these  in- 
visible things  of  God,  in  the  visible  things  that  we  have 
before  our  eyes :  and  know  that  it  is  an  argument  of  ver)' 
great  spirituality  so  to  do.  Let  the  examples  we  have  in 
Scripture  engage  our  minds  more  this  way.  To  look  over 
such  Psalms  as  Psalm  the  8th,  the  104th,  and  the  148lh, 
all  full  of  admiration  of  the  works  of  God  :  and  a  great 
many  more,  with  multitudes  of  passages  of  Scripture  be- 
sides in  other  places ;  showing  how  much  the  spirits  of 
the  saints  of  old  have  been  exercised  and  taken  up  in  ad- 
miring God  upon  those  conspicuous  appearances,  that  have 
been  of  his  glory  in  the  creation.  I  doubt  there  is  alto- 
gether a  fault  among  us  that  we  so  little  apply  our  minds 
this  way.  But  know  it  is  our  duty  to  be  exercised  in  it, 
to  take  times  on  purpose  to  contemplate  God  in  the  crea- 
ture, to  behold  and  view  the  invisible  things  of  God,  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  in  the  things  that  are  made. 
And, 

2.  Hereupon  joyfully  acknowledge  this  God  for  your 
God ;  considering  the  case  of  the  blinded  besotted  pagans, 
who  worship  stocks  and  stones  for  deities,  or  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars;  who  pray  to  a  god  that  cannot  save: 
the  generality  of  the  more  besotted  of  them ;  though  it  be 
true,  indeed,  among  pagans  there  have  been  those  that  have 
been  much  wiser  and  of  more  refined  minds.  But  since  it 
hath  pleased  God  more  expressly  to  manifest  himself  to 
you,  joyfully  aclcnowledge  it,  as  his  people  of  old  have 
been  wont  to  do.  "  Their  gods  are  idols,  the  works  of 
men's  hands  ;  but  our  God  made  the  heavens."  And  as 
it  is  in  that  Jer.  x.  11.  "The  gods  that  have  not  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  they  shall  perish  from  the  earth, 
and  from  under  these  heavens."  When  there  are  such 
multitudes  of  fictitious  deities  under  a  doom  to  perish,  all 
the  idols  of  this  world,  and  this  world  itself,  that  great  idol, 
that  is  most  set  up  and  exalted  against  God  ;  oh  !  do  you 
joyfully  acknowledge  this  God  for  your  God,  that  you  are 
sure  is  the  only  living  and  true  God.  Our  God  that 
made  the  heavens  ;  own  your  relation  to  him,  walk  in  his 
name,  as  "all  people  will  do,  every  one  in  the  name  of 
his  God." 

3.  Resign  and  devote  yourselves  absolutely  to  him,  for 
you  are  made  things,  and  he  is  your  Maker.  And  can  one 
have  a  greater  right  in  any  thing  than  that  which  he  hath 
made,  and  made  out  of  nothing "?  not  given  it  an  external 
accidental  form  only,  but  given  it  its  whole  being.  And 
so  is  the  matter  between  him  and  you.  Wherefore  it  is  to 
God  yon  must  give  yourselves:  give  him  your  whole 
being,  body  and  soul  'and  all  that  you  have  ;  "for  it  is  all 
but  made,  and  it  is  the  right  and  property  of  him  that 
made  you. 

4.  Trust  in  him  with  all  your  hearts,  commit  yourselves 
entirely  and  cheerfully  to  him.  Who  would  .scruple  to  do 
so  to  so  kind  and  benign  a  Maker  1  for  was  it  not  in  his 
choice  and  power  once,  whether  he  would  have  made  you 
or  not"?  was  it  not  determinate  by  him,  by  his  pleasure, 
whether  you  should  be  or  not  be  1  If  you  have  devoted  your- 
selves to  him,  so  as  to  be  his  by  choice  and  consent,  as 
well  as  by  natural  right,  know  then  that  you  have  all  the 
encouragement  in  the  world  to  intrust  and  commit  your- 
selves to  him  as  to  a  faithful  Creator;  as  the  expression  is 
1  Pet.  iv.  19.  This  is  a  thing  not  enough  understood,  the 
obligation  that  lies  upon  us  to  own  God  more  frequently 
and  solemnly,  under  the  notion  of  our  Creator.  We  think 
the  notion  wherein  we  should  own  him,  more  to  be  that 
of  a  Father,  and  as  in  Christ  he  hath  been  a  Redeemer  to 
us;  but  these  things  are  not  to  exclude  one  another  by 
any  means.  It  is  very  true  indeed,  that  all  the  interest  we 
had  in  him  as  Creator,  was  lost  and  forfeited  by  the  apos- 
lacy:  but  that  matter  being,  by  the  Redeemer,  made  up 
between  him  and  all  those  that,  in  the  Redeemer,  accept 
him  and  take  him  for  their  God,  we  are  not  now  to  think 
his  Creatorship  is  to  be  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in 
any  other  supervening  notion,  by  any  means.  We  are 
now,  by  redeemmg  grace  and  mercy,  brought  to  that  state 
and  pass,  that  we  may  own  him  comfortably  as  a  Creator 
again.  So  that  whereas  we  had  lost  all  right  and  interest 
in  him  as  such,  by  our  apostacy  ;  a  restitution  being  made, 
now  we  are  to  commit  ourselves  to  him,  as  a  faithful  Cre- 
ator.   Faithfulness  hath  reference  to  a  promise,  and  a  co- 


venant. We  are  to  commit  ourselves  now  to  him  as  a 
Creator,  under  obligation.  There  was  a  covenant  made  at 
first,  between  himself  and  his  innocent  creature;  that  co- 
venant was  broken  by  the  apostacy;  so  that  he  could  be 
challenged  upon  faithfulness  no  longer.  But  now,  that 
matter  being  composed  and  made  up  by  the  Redeemer,  by 
a  Mediator,  there  is  a  new  covenant  made,  and  now  faith- 
fulness hath  place  in  reference  to  him  as  a  Creator,  ami 
we  are  to  own  him  as  such,  and  trust  in  him,  and  commil 
ourselves  to  him  as  such.     And, 

5.  You  should  hereupon  cease  from  solicitude  about  the 
issue  of  things  in  reference  to  yourselves,  or  in  reference 
to  the  whole  community  that  you  profess  to  be  of,  even  that 
people  that  he  hath  in  this  world.  Solicitude  should  cease 
about  private  and  more  public  concerns ;  you  should 
reckon  that  yourselves  and  all  things  are  in  the  best  hands 
in  which  they  could  lie,  or  into  which  the}''  could  be  put. 
In  reference  to  things  that  relate  (o  yourselves,  you  have 
committed  3'ourselves  to  him,  devoted  yourselves,  intrusted 
3'ourselves  to  him  upon  invitation  ;  not  presumptuously, 
but  as  being  warranted  and  encouraged  by  himself  Then 
it  is  a  wrong  to  him  to  be  anxious  what  he  will  do  with 
you.  What !  will  he  not  show  mercy  to  the  soul  he  hath 
made  1  Indeed,  his  having  made  it,  if  there  be  no  expiation 
of  sin,  would  have  availed  nothing;  for  there  is  a  case  when 
"  he  that  made  them  would  not  have  mercy  on  them,  and  he 
that  formed  them  will  show  them  no  favour,"  Isa.xxvii.  11. 

That  is,  when  they  are  in  rebellion  a,gainst  him  and  will 
not  be  reconciled  to  him  ;  but  when  a  reconciliation  is 
brought  about,  and  you  have  surrendered  to  him  the  soul 
that  he  hath  made,  it  is  a  great  iniquity  and  wrong  to  him 
to  suppose,  that  he  will  not  now  deal  with  you  as  a  faith- 
ful Creator.  Therefore,  though  now  you  know  your  soul 
is  lodged  in  flesh,  and  within  a  little  while  this  mortal  frame 
must  drop  in  pieces  and  fall  into  the  dust,  yet  never  be 
solicitous  what  he  will  do  with  your  soul,  or  what  will  be- 
come of  it  after  all :  you  do  betrust,  you  have  committed 
it  to  him,  who  is  the  most  absolutely  perfect  God,  and  the 
most  absolutely  perfect  Being.  All  things  that  he  hath 
made  demonstrate  him  to  be  so  ;  and  who  would  be  afraid 
to  let  his  soul  rest  in  the  midst  of  infinite,  immense  good- 
ness 1  "  His  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease  ;"  as  it  is  said  of  one 
that  fears  God,  but  very  faintly,  and  beneath  the  signifi- 
cancy  of  that  expression,  it  is  rendered.  Psalm  xxv.  13. 
"  His  soul  shall  dwell  in  goodness  (that  is  the  expression) 
who  feareth  God,"  shall  take  up  its  rest,  sweet  and  plea- 
sant rest,  as  men  are  wont  to  do  at  night.  Who  would  be 
solicitous  when  he  is  to  commit  and  put  his  soul  into  the 
midst  of  immense  and  boundless  goodness,  as  his  must  be 
who  is  the  Author  of  all  made  things?  for  they  all  spring 
from  goodness,  goodness  that  would  diffuse  itself  and  flow 
arbitrarily  and  freely  in  such  a  creation  as  this.     And, 

6.  Live  more  adoring  lives.  Let  us  labour  to  habituate 
ourselves,  our  spirits,  more  to  adoration,  seeing  the  invisi- 
ble things  of  God,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  are  con- 
tinually seen  in  things  that  are  made.  Let  that  sentence 
be  engraven  as  a  motto  upon  each  of  our  hearts,  and  in- 
wrought into  our  souls;  "Come,  let  us  worship  and  bow 
down,  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker."  Let  every 
thing  that  serves  to  put  us  in  mind  of  him,  prompt  us  im- 
mediately to  worship  and  bow  down  the  head  before  himj 
upon  such  apprehensions  of  God,  such  demonstrations  of 
his  love,  of  his  power,  and  goodness,  and  greatness,  as  ofler 
themselves  to  our  view.  Let  us  pr  jsently  bow  and  wor- 
ship, take  notice  and  adore. 

7.  Let  us  subject  ourselves  most  absolutely  to  his  go- 
vernment, both  legal  and  providential.  Doth  it  not  belong 
to  him  to  give  laws  tolas  creatures  that  are  capable  of  go- 
vernment by  law,  that  have  been  entirely  and  wholly  made 
by  him?  Should  not  he  give  laws,  even  to  our  minds  and 
to  our  spirits,  and  lay  tliem  under  the  obligation  of  his 
laws  1  This  is  sure  the  most  reasonable  thmg  in  the  Avorld. 
Why  should  he  not  prescribe  to  my  mind,  who  is  himself 
an  unmade  mind,  while  mine  is  but  a  made  mind  1  AVhy 
should  not  he  presciibe  to  me  how  my  spirit  should  work 
this  way  or  that,  while  he  is  an  eternal  Spirit  and  Mind? 
My  spirit  that  sprung  from  him,  why  should  not  he  direct 
it,  even  by  a  law,  how  to  think,  how  to  dispose  of  my 
thoughts  this  way  and  that,  when  he  hath  given  me  a 
power  to  think  ?    Why  should  I  not  use  my  apprehensive 
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power  and  knowledge  for  him  from  whom  I  received  ill 
He  that  knows  my  mould  and  frame,  and  hath  given  me 
that  intelligent  spirit  that  I  have,  shall  I  not  keep  it  in  per- 
petual subjection  to  him.  receive  laws  from  his  mouth, 
never  think  myself  at  liberty,  and  in  an  indifferency  to  use 
ray  thoughts  as  I  will,  and  let  out  my  affections  as  I  will ; 
but  all  under  his  law  1  And  then,  as  to  his  providential 
government,  shall  not  he  do  what  he  will  with  his  crea- 
tures, with  the  thing  that  he  hath  made  1  How  reasonable 
is  it,  how  just  towards  him  and  how  good  for  itself  to  be 
subject  to  him  !  Then  I  am  quiet  if  I  can  live  under  his 
government,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  as  he  pleaselh  ; 
otherwise  there  is  a  continual  war  between  him  and  me 
and  so  a  continual  war  between  me  and  myself;  affection 
against  conscience,  passion  against  judgment;  for  there 
will  always  be  something  in  me  as  long  as  I  live,  as  long 
as  I  have  a  reasonable  intelligent  being,  that  will  take  the 

fart  of  God  against  unreasonable  rebellious  passions,  and 
shall  be  a  self-judged  creature  before  him  in  his  sight. 
And, 

8.  Lastly,  Let  us  always  propound  him  to  ourselves  as 
the  object  of  our  religion  ;  and  take  pleasure  in  the  thought 
of  this,  that  we  have  found  out  an  object  of  religion,  which 
we  have  revealed  to  us,  that  he  hath  himself  revealed  to  us 
himself  as  the  great  and  only  object  of  religion;  the  one 
indisputable  One,  so  as  no  controversy  remains  now  con- 
cerning it.  And  whereas,  it  is  the  business  of  all  religion, 
to  pay  all  duty  to  God,  and  expect  and  seek  all  relief  and 
felicity  from  him,  let  us  demean  ourselves  towards  him 
accordingly.  And  consider  with  ourselves,  that  in  making 
his  mind  known  to  us,  giving  us  to  know  himself,  he  hath 
given  us  to  know  ourselves  also,  so  as  to  understand  that 
being  creatures,  made  things,  we  are  made  for  another. 
That  which  cannot  be  by  itself,  must  not  be  for  itself; 
what  more  reasonable  thing  in  all  the  world  1  Therefore, 
our  business  must  be  with  him  as  the  final,  ultimate,  ani- 
mative  object  of  our  religion;  and  that  designing  duty  to 
him  and  felicity  to  ourselves,  we  have  to  do  with  him  as 
the  object  of  religion  under  that  twofold  notion,  as  one  that 
we  are  to  glorify,  and  as  one  whom  we  are  to  enjoy  for  ever. 
And  this  now  shows  us  much  of  ourselves.  That  is,  showing 
us  what  our  nature  and  slate  are,  it  shows  us  what  our  end 
of  business  must  be,  and  that  it  is  a  very  great  thing.  And 
this  is,  we  must  understand,  what  we  were  made  for.  And 
this  being  the  first  head  of  Christian  religion,  (indeed  of 
all  religion,)  it  resolves  the  first  question  that  every  one  is 
concerned  to  make  to  himself:  What  was  I  made  for  1 
What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  1  To  glorify  God  and  to  en- 
joy him ;  to  pay  all  duty  to  him,  and  to  expect  all  felicity 
and  blessedness  from  him  ;  and  to  seek  it.  It  is  thus  only 
that  you  can  come  to  know  what  you  are  here  in  this  world 
for;  and  it  were  a  lamentable  case,  to  know  the  several 
powers  and  faculties  that  belong  to  our  natures,  and  not 
to  know  what  all  these  are  for.  To  know  I  am  such  a  crea- 
ture, of  such  a  mould  and  frame,  and  not  to  know  what 
these  are  made  fori  This  would  be  a  very  sad  consideration 
to  a  serious  and  considering  mind,  if  it  were  not  to  be  col- 
lected and  found  out  what  they  were  made  for.  As  if  one 
that  never  saw  a  watch  in  his  life  before  he  finds  it  by  ca- 
sually and  chance,  and  sees  a  great  dealof  curiosity  in  the 
workmanship,  yet  cannot  imagine  what  it  is  intended  for, 
what  it  was  made  for ;  it  stands  still,  and  he  knows  not  how 
to  set  it  going,  or  if  he  did,  he  doth  not  understand  the  use 
of  it.  Here  is  the  case  M'ith  an  intelligent  creature,  a  man 
if  he  should  contemplate  himself,  and  not  contemplate  liis 
Maker,  his  end.  Here  I  have  a  strange  kind  of  being,  I 
have  a  body,  and  I  have  a  soul  inhabiting  that  body ;  but 
1  do  not  know  why  such  a  creature  as  I  came  to  have  a 
place  in  the  world,  why  I  have  such  a  bein?,  what  I  am  to 
do,  and  what  I  was  made  for.  But  now  by  this  you  come 
to  know  what  it  is  you  were  made  for.  If  you  know  you 
have  a  Maker,  you  must  know  you  were  nnde  for  him,  to 
glorify  him  and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever:  and  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  made  tliis  step;  when  we  have  taken  notice 
of  our  own  facufies  and  powers,  and  what  our  structure 
and  frame  are.  Now  to  know  whose  we  are,  what  satis- 
faction is  it  to  the  mind  of  man  !  to  know  this,  that  I  am 
made  to  glorify  and  enjoy  him  that  made  me.  But  when 
you  come  to  be  at  a  loss,  (as  all  in  the  fallen  state  are.) 
•  Preachsd  January  8th,  169t. 


"what  course  shall  I  take  to  glorify  anc'  njoy  Godl" 
Why,  we  that  are  here  wandering  in  sucr.  a  wilderness  as 
we  are  in,  and  so  benighted,  so  bemisted  as  we  are  ;  if  we 
have  no  instruction,  no  guidance,  no  rule,  we  are  at  a  sad 
loss.  Therefore  it  is  the  greatest  joy  in  the  world  to  a  con- 
sidering mind  to  have  it  plainly  evidenced  to  him,  that 
there  is  a  discovery  come  forth  from  God,  suitable  to  the 
forlorn  slate  of  the  creature,  a  word  from  heaven,  a  writ- 
ten word  that  he  himself  hath  delivered  down  to  us,  to 
teach  us  how  we  are  toglorify  him,  and  how  we  are  to  enjoy 
him — which  will  be  the  next  thing  we  shall  come  unto. 


LECTURE   VII. 


2  Tim.  iii.  16. 

All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 

You  have  had  an  Object  of  religion,  the  only  competent 
and  deserving  Object,  (I  hope,)  with  some  efficacy  present- 
ed to  you;  an  absolute  perfect  Being,  an  eternal  infinite 
Mind  or  Spirit,  self-existing:  and  unmade;  demonstrating 
himself  to  be  so,  by  the  things  that  are  made.  And  now 
the  business  of  that  religion  that  is  to  be  exercised  towards 
such  an  Object,  (the  glorious  and  blessed  God,)  is  conti- 
nually to  render  to  him  a  due  homage,  and  to  expect  from 
him  blessedness  for  our  own  souls.  Religion  stands  in  se- 
rious endeavours,  (as  the  learners  among  us  are  taught  to 
speak  and  understand,)  "  toglorify  God  and  enjoy  him  for 
ever."  Under  this  twofold  notion,  we  are  to  go  and  act 
towards  him  as  our  chief  end  ;  as  one  to  whom  we  owe  all 
the  duty  we  are  capable  of  performing,  and  by  performing 
whereof  we  glorify  him ;  and  from  whom  only  we  must 
expect  all  the  felicity  we  are  capable  of  partaking  of,  and 
in  the  participation  whereof  we  enjoy  him ;  so  we  are  to 
consider  and  move  towards  God  as  our  end,  in  such  a  mo- 
tion of  heart  and  spirit.  This  is  present  religion,  that  is, 
the  religion  of  our  present  state.  The  religion  of  the  way, 
(as  it  is  called,)  or  the  religion  of  viatores ;  those  that  are 
travelling,  and  yet  short  of  their  final  perfection.  And 
therefore  is  the  whole  of  that  religion,  to  wit,  the  religion 
of  the  present  state,  in  contra-distinction  to  that  of  the  eter- 
nal state,  expressed  by  a  term  that  denotes  continual  mo- 
tion ;  that  is,  a  coming  to  God.  "  He  that  cometh  to  God 
must  believe  that  he  is."  We  are  to  be  continually  in  this 
motion  all  the  while  we  are  in  this  world  ;  coming  to  God. 
In  order  whereto  that  great  fundamental  istobeforelaid — 
the  belief  that  God  is;  as  that  which  is  prerequisite,  upon 
which  we  have  been  insisting  already.  "He  that  cometh 
to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  But  now,  whosoever 
have  it  in  design  thus  to  come  to  God,  and  move  towards 
him,  they  will  find  that  they  need  a  rule  to  guide  those 
motions  by  which  they  may  direct  and  steer  their  course: 
there  is  no  coming  lo  God  but  as  he  is  pleased  to  render 
himself  accessible,  but  as  he  will  be  approached  ;  and 
therefore  our  leligion,  which  consists  in  this  motion,  in  this 
coming  to  God,  cannot  be  a  self-devised  thing,  or  an  inven- 
tion of  our  own  :  we  cannot  come  to  God  as  we  please,  but 
as  he  pleases,  as  he  will  have  us  come  :  we  can  never  glo- 
rify him,  but  by  doing  his  will,  nor  can  we  ever  come  to 
enjov  him  but  by  compliance  therewith.  Therefore,  this 
must  of  course  be  the  next  inquiry,  with  any  considering 
person,  any  one  that  doth  seriously  design  to  do  any  thing 
in  the  business  of  religion  ;  "What  course  shall  I  take  to 
know  God's  will,  concerning  my  approach,  my  coming, 
mv  lend  ng  towards  him  ihrongh  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  in  this  world  ■?"  It  is  a  very  rational  inquiry,  and  that 
which  the  exigency  of  the  case  must  urge  every  one  to, 
ihat  doth  intend  seriously  and  in  good  earnest  to  be  re- 
ligious. For  admit,  that  there  be  internal  principles,  from 
the  very  reason  and  nature  of  thinss.  truth  and  falsehood, 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  yet  besides  that  such  as 
are  needful   are   taken    into  the  constitution,  or   among 
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the  determinations,  of  the  Divine  will,  so  there  are  other 
things  superadded  with  respect  to  the  varied  state  of  our 
case :  and  it  is  the  Divine  will  that  doth  determine  and 
constitute  what  we  shall  do  in  this  cause  of  our  motion 
towards  him,  and  consequently  what  shall  be  required  of 
us  to  believe  and  know  that  we  may  so  do  :  and  so  we  do 
need  a  signification  of  his  will  concerning  our  faith,  and 
concerning  our  practice.  Though  it  is  true,  that  the  de- 
terminations of  his  will  are  not  (as  to  the  most  principal 
things  that  do  concern  us)  arbitrary,  but  they  are  determi- 
nations of  his  will,  according  to  most  excellent  wisdom, 
most  perfect  judgment,  and  counsel,  for  he  "  worketh  all 
things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will  ;"  and  so 
doth  will  such  things  concerning  us,  and  in  reference  to 
us,  as  the  state  of  our  case  doth  require  and  need,  and 
without  which  there  could  be  no  commerce  restored,  and 
brought  about  between  him  and  us.  And  now,  whatso- 
ever will  express  and  signify  to  us  the  Divine  will  about 
such  things  as  will  be  our  fit  and  useful  rule  to  guide  our 
motion  towards  God  as  our  end,  we  are  to  seek  after.  And 
concerning  this,  the  inquiry  must  needs  be  made  by  every 
serious  person  ;  "  What  is  there  that  I  may  look  upon,  as 
such  a  sufhcient  signification  to  me,  of  the  Divine  will 
touching  my  great  concernments  with  him  7"  Now  we 
have  a  book  among  us,  that  calls  itself,  and  is  commonly 
styled.  The  Word  of  God.  This  very  book,  if  it  be  not 
the  word  of  God,  truly,  to  call  it  so,  and  to  attempt  and  en- 
deavour to  spread  it  as  such,  is  one  of  the  boldest  cheats 
that  ever  was  attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  sons  of  men. 
But  if  really  and  truly  it  be  so,  then  it  doth  our  business  : 
you  find  it  doth  so,  by  looking  into  it ;  for  this  is  the  busi- 
ness it  doth  profess,  and  the  intent  which  it  doth  own  and 
avow,  to  acquaint  us  with  the  Divine  will  and  pleasure  in 
order  to  our  serving  and  glorifying  him,  and  being  finally 
happy  and  blessed  with  him.  If  it  be  his  will  indeed,  it 
will  most  undoubtedly  serve  for  this  end  and  purpose ;  that 
being  all  the  end  that  professedly  it  hath  to  serve.  No- 
thing can  so  well  serve  this  purpose  as  his  word,  if  there 
be  such  a  word:  for  who  can  so  well  tell  us  what  God's 
will  is,  as  he  himself?  Sure  he  best  knows  his  own  mind, 
and  what  judgment  he  hath  made  of  things,  and  which 
(after  him)  he  will  have  us  to  make,  in  order  to  our  prac- 
tice. 

I  might  (indeed)  have  driven  the  inquiry  a  great  deal 
further  into  the  principles  of  religion,  upon  a  merely  ra- 
tional ground,  or  according  to  the  ducture  of  natural  light ; 
as  it  was  necessary  to  be  done,  upon  what  hath  been  done 
already,  in  representing  and  evidencing  to  you  an  object 
of  religion:  which  was  necessary  first  to  be  proved,  be- 
fore we  could  with  any  colour  of  re.ison  go  about  to  assert 
the  divine  authority  of  this  book.  It  would  have  been  a 
very  absurd  thing  to  go  about  to  prove  from  this  book, 
the  authority  of  it,  that  there  was  such  a  thing,  when 
he  which  should  give  that  authority,  and  from  whom  that 
authority  should  be  derived,  should  be  unknown  to  us;  or 
it  should  be  a  matter  of  doubt  with  any,  whether  there  was 
such  a  one,  yea  or  no.  But  that  being  once  proved  and 
out  of  question,  now  it  comes  in  the  proper  and  natural 
method,  and  next  of  coarse,  to  be  considered:  Is  there 
such  a  revelation  from  this  God,  as  this  book  doth  pretend 
to  1  hath  it  really  that  divine  stamp  upon  it  from  him, 
which  by  those  who  do  profess  and  own  themselves  Chris- 
tians, it  is  apprehended  to  have?  And  if  that  can  be  found, 
it  supersedes  anyneed  of  following  the  line  of  natural  light 
(as  such)  further;  because  there  is  nothing  more  now  to 
be  discovered  that  way,  which  is  not  inore  clearly  and  fully 
contained  in  this  book.  And  therefore  all  other  things 
that  might  be  referred  thither,  I  shall  rather  satisfy  my- 
self to  deduce  and  insist  upon  as  they  come  in  our  way 
from  thence.  In  order  whereto,  our  first  business  must  be 
to  assert  the  authority  of  them.  And  for  that  purpose  it 
is  I  have  pitched  upon  this  passage  of  Scripture,  "All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  All  Scripture 
is  OeiTrvtvro?.  It  is  only  that  one  word  that  is  said  of  it, 
God-breathed.  All  Scripture  is  (as  it  were)  the  breath  of 
God.  That  indeed  is  the  very  literal  sense  of  the  word 
here  u^ed,  breathed  from  God. 

And  so  the  words  are  a  formed  proposition  toourhands, 
we  need  not  vary  them  in  any  other  phrase,  but  take  them 
as  they  lie.     Our  business  must  be  to  assert,  from  them, — 


The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures.  In  order  where- 
to, I  shall  premise, 

First,  That  I  design  not  herein  to  meddle  with  divers 
lesser  collateral  questions,  as  touching  the  Hebrew  points 
and  Hebrew  translations,  the  various  readings,  etymologi- 
cal and  other  differences,  which  are  things  much  fitter  for 
the  schools  than  for  the  pulpit.     And  therefore, 

Secondly,  My  main  design  must  be  to  evince  to  you, 
that  this  book  doth  contain  in  it  a  sufficient  revelation  of 
the  Divine  mind  and  will,  touching  what  we  are  to  believe 
and  do  in  order  to  our  glorifying  God  as  our  supreme 
Lord,  and  our  enjoying  him,  and  being  happy  in  him,  as 
our  best  and  only  satisfying  good.  And  in  order  hereun- 
to, the  course  that  will  be  fittest  to  take,  will  in  short  be 
this — To  state  the  subject  to  you  that  is  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  Scriptures,  with  its  universality,  "all  Scrip- 
ture :"  and  then — To  prove  to  you  from  that  subject,  the 
thing  affirmed  of  it,  that  it  is  God-breathed,  that  it  is  in- 
spired from  God,  or  (which  is  all  one)  that  it  is  of  divine 
authority,  and  that  God  is  the  author  of  it. 

I.  For  the  stating  of  the  subject  here  spoken  of,  Scrip- 
ture, with  a  universal  term,  "all  Scripture;"  that  univer- 
sal term  cannot  be  absolutely  universal,  (as  you  may  be 
sure,)  cannot  signify  all  writing.  Every  writing  cannot  be 
pretended  to  be  God-breathed,  or  of  divine  in.spiration ; 
therefore  the  limitation  of  this  universal  term  is  to  be  ta- 
ken from  the  immediately  foregoing  words,  "From  a  child 
thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures."  It  is  therefore  holy 
Scripture  that  is  here  spoken  of.  All  holy  Scripture,  the 
whole  of  that  which  is  called  holy  Scripture;  it  is  of  di- 
vine inspiration.  Well,  what  is  that,  that  is  here  called 
holy  Scripture?  Undoubtedly  it  must  be  that  which  in 
those  days  was  immediately  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Scripture,  and  many  times  the  Scriptures;  nothing  was 
more  familiar  with  our  Saviour,  when  he  was  conversant 
here  on  earth,  than  to  speak  of  this  book  by  the  name  of 
Scripture,  and  sometimes  the  Scriptures,  as  being  so  in 
the  most  famous  and  eminent  sense,  according  to  the  ac- 
count that  went  of  that  part  of  them,  among  the  Jews,  of 
whom  he  was  one,  and  among  whom  he  conversed.  Every 
one  knew  none  could  be  ignorant  what  was  meant  by  the 
Scriptures  at  that  time,  or  in  those  days:  "Search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life," 
(saith  our  Saviour,  John  v.  39.)  And  this  and  that  was 
done  (as  you  often  find  in  the  evangelist  historians)  that 
the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled.  And  the  Scripture  can- 
not be  broken,  saith  our  Lord,  in  one  of  his  contests  with 
the  Jews,  John  x.  35.  Now  it  is  very  evident  here, 

1.  Therefore,  by  the  Scriptures,  that  is,  holy  Scriptures, 
(as  the  apostle's  words  in  this  place  do  expound  them- 
selves,) must  be  meant  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
That  (I  say)  in  the  first  place  must  be  meant  by  it,  which 
then  by  universal  consent  among  that  people,  went  under 
the  name  or  notion  of  the  Scriptures.  That  is,  those  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  go  with  us  at  this  day  und^^r 
that  notion,  and  come  into  that  censure  and  account,  with- 
out the  apocryphal  books  which  never  came  into  that  ac- 
count among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  are  justly  left  out  of 
that  account  with  us.  They  never  took  them.  The  ancient 
Christians  did  not  take  them  into  that  account  at  all,  nor 
the  Jews  before  our  Saviour's  time,  or  at  any  time:  they 
were  not  written  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  (unless  some  little 
parts)  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were;  and  have 
many  things  very  fabulous  in  them,  that  show  them  to  have 
proceeded  from  human  authority;  though  divers  of  them 
(some  of  those  books  at  least)  proceeded  from  very  pious 
writers.  After  that,  the  full  compute  of  these  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  gathered  up  and  digested  by  Ezrasince 
the  captivity.  It  was  very  plain  the  Jews  never  took  any 
writing  into  the  account  of  canonical  Scriptures  from  the 
time  they  took  in  the  prophecy  of  Malachi;  never  after 
that,  did  they  add  any  thing  to  the  sacred  canon,  and  .so 
much  we  find  Josephus  against  Apion  most  expressly  to 
tell  us.  And  therefore  the  apocryphal  writings  could  be 
none  of  the  books  that  went  under  the  name  of  the  Scrip- 
tures here,  when  the  apostle  saith,  "  All  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God  :"  nor  indeed,  did  they  come  into 
that  account  in  the  Christian  church  in  the  purest  times. 
The  account  that  is  given  us  of  the  Scriptures  by  Origen 
and  Athfmasius  leaves  these  books  quite  excluded  :  though 
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we  have  an  account  too  in  ancient  records  of  some  use 
made  of  them  as  certain  ecclesiastical  books,  but  not  as 
the  holy  Scriptures;  they  were  not  accounted  the  holy 
books.  That  then  is  part  of  this  subject  here  to  be  spoken 
of,  when  it  is  said,  "All  Scripture  is  g:iven  by  in.spiralion 
of  God,"  that  is,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testameni,  which 
was  the  Scripture  in  the  eminent  sense  at  that  time. 
Bu', 

2.  There  comes  within  the  compass  of  this  subject  too, 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  For  we  must  consider, 
about  what  time  this  was  written  by  the  apostle  to  Timo- 
thy :  this  was  the  second  epistle  you  see ;  and  that  was 
most  certainly  written  a  considerable  lime  after  the  great- 
est part  of  the  New  Testament  was  written.  You  may  take 
notice  in  the  next  chapter,  (2  Tim.  iv.  6.)  that  he  speaks 
of  the  time  of  his  departure  being  near  at  hand.  He  had 
once  appeared  before  Nero  already,  and  we  are  told  that 
this  was  written  near  about  the  time  of  his  appearance  be- 
fore Nero  the  second  time  :  so  we  have  it  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  epistle,  that  is,  in  the  adjunct  to  it.  And  though 
those  subjoined  adjuncts  to  the  epi.stles  are  not  alwaj's  of 
unquestionable  authority,  yet  the  matter  of  this  epistle 
leading  so  much  thereto,  it  puts  this  thing  out  of  doubt 
that  this  was  written  very  near  the  close  of  the  apostle's 
life;  "I  am  ready  to  be  offered,"  saith  he,  "and  the  time 
of  my  departure  is  at  hand."  Now  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  Gospels  were  written  a  considerable  time  before  this. 
The  last  of  them,  undoubtedly,  was  the  Gospel  of  John, 
and  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  wrote  about  the  eighth 
3'ear  of  Nero,  whereas  the  apostle  suffered  (as  we  are  told 
by  history)  in  the  last  year  of  Nero,  about  seven  years  af- 
terwards. So  that  in  ail  likelihood  this  was  the  last,  or  the 
last  save  one,  that  he  wrote  of  his  epistles ;  Paul  here 
speaking  of  the  time  of  his  departure  as  near  at  hand  :  and 
we  find  that  what  was  written  by  him,  is  elsewhere  re- 
ferred to,  under  the  name  of  Scripture:  as  by  the  apostle 
Peter,  (2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16.)  where  he  speaks  of  his  "  beloved 
brother  Paul"  who  had  "  many  things  m  him  hard  to  be 
understood,  which,"  saith  he,  "  ignorant  and  unstable 
minds  wrest,  as  they  do  other  scriptures,  to  their  own  de- 
struction :"  and  we  find  the  apostle  James,  in  his  4th  chap. 
5th  ver.  refers,  under  the  name  of  Scripture,  to  another 
passage  of  his,  "  The  spirit  in  us"  (as  saith  the  Scripture) 
"  lusteth  to  envy."  You  find  nothing  any  where  to  answer 
this  but  that  Gal.  v.  17.  There,  having  spoken  of  envy, 
particularly  before,  he  addeth,  "  the  flesh  lusteth  against 
the  spirit."  And  whatsoever  was  to  come  within  that  cha- 
racter and  sacred  stamp  must  come  within  the  compass  of 
this  subject  too.  The  book  of  the  revelation  plainly  shows 
it  was  written  by  the  apostle  John  when  he  was  in  Pat- 
mos :  and  after  his  return  from  thence,  history  informs  us, 
that  upon  the  request  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  he  did  col- 
lect and  gather  together  and  put  into  order  all  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  so  (as  it  were)  did  seal  up  the 
canon.  And  a  considerable  time  after  that,  we  are  in- 
formed of  his  taking  a  journey  to *  on  purpose  to 

collect  the  Sacred  Writings  he  found  among  the  churches 
there,  wi(h  whom  he  conversed :  and  he  there  found  the 
books  punctually  as  we  have  them,  and  in  the  same  order 
wherein  they  now  stand  in  our  Bibles.  And  in  the  fourth 
century,  they  were  all  recognized  by  the  council  of  the 
Laodiceans.  Therefore  at  this  time,  when  this  epi.stle  to 
Timothy  was  w'ritten,  there  must  be  understood  to  be  a  re- 
ference had  to  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  alrea- 
dy written,  and  any  to  be  written  by  inspiration  of  the  same 
Spirit.  And  so  this  makes  up  together  the  subject  here 
spoken  of,  when  it  is  said,  "  All  Scripture,"  all  holy  Scrip- 
ture, "  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  All  God-breathed, 
(as  it  were,)  breathed  from  heaven,  the  issue  of  divine 
breath,  for  those  great  and  glorious  purposes  that  it  was 
to  .serve  in  this  world.     And  now, 

II.  We  come  to  prove  the  thing  affirmed  concerning 
this  subject — that  theseScriptures  were  inspired  from  hea- 
ven, by  God  himself,  or  are  of  divine  authority  ;  which  is 
the  import  of  this  assertion,  as  to  the  way  of  God's  com- 
municating his  mind  to  those  that  delivei'ed  ihein.  The 
expression  is  large  and  extensive  enough  to  comprehend 
any,  wherein  there  might  be  a  certain  signification  of  the 

a  This  i9  blank  in  the  manuscript :  and  after  examining  every  documcrt  to 
which  b«  could  gain  access,  the  editor  lias  aot  been  able  to  ascertain  tlio  place 


Divine  will ;  whether  he  did  communicate  it  by  voice,  (ai 
he  did  divers  things  we  find  upon  record  in  Scripture,) or 
whether  it  was  by  dream,  or  by  vi-jon,  to  the  penman,  that 
is,  asleep  or  waking;  or  whether  it  were  (as  the  Jews  dis- 
tinguish) by  immediate  irradiation  of  the  intellect,  the  un- 
derstanding faculty;  or  whether  it  were  by  impression  or 
signature  upon  the  imagination  or  fancy,  as  a  thing  inter- 
vening between  the  Divine  mind  and  the  intellect:  which 
way  soever  it  was,  the  expression  will  reach  it.  It  was  of 
divine  authority;  it  proceeded  from  him,  be  it  one  or  the 
other  of  these  waj's.  And  in  order  to  the  evincing  of  this 
by  argumentation,  I  shall  briefly  say  somewhat  to  ju.stify 
the  undertaking,  of  proving  the' divine  authority  of  thesa 
Scriptures  by  that  argumentative  way  ;  and  then  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  proof  thereof,  in  that  way  which  the  case  itself 
doth  be.st  admit  of. 

1.  Something  may  be  needful  to  be  said  to  justify  the 
undertaking  to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  ihe.se  writing?, 
in  a  way  of  argumentation.  In  order  to  it,  do  but  note 
these  two  things. 

(1.)  That  undoubtedly  there  can  be  no  effectual  believ 
ingof  the  things  contained  in  the  Scriptures  unto  salvation, 
without  the  special  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  is 
only  the  Spirit  that  makes  the  sanctifying  impression  of 
these  Scriptures  upon  the  soul.  The  apostle  expresses  his 
great  thankfulness  to  God,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Thessalo- 
nian  churches,  (2  Thess.  ii.  13.)  that  "  God  had  chosen 
them  to  salvation  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and 
belief  of  the  truth."  There  is  no  sanctifying  belief  of  that 
truth  but  by  the  Divine  Spirit;  that  is  out  of  all  question  : 
"Sanctify  them  by  the  truth,  thy  word  is  truth,"  John 
xvii.  17. '  "  Do  thou  sanctify  them  by  it :  the  sanctifying 
them  by  this  truth,  or  by  the  truth  of  this  word  of  thine, 
must  be  thine  own  work."  There  is  that  vicious  preju- 
dice in  the  minds  of  men,  against  the  design  and  tendency 
of  all  sacred  truth  and  that  power  of  corrupt  inclination 
to  comply  and  comport  therewith,  that  it  must  be  a  great 
power  that  must  overcome  ;  and  none  is  great  enough  that 
is  inferior  to  the  power  of  the  Almighty  Spirit.  It  is  by  a 
certain  spirit  of  faith  in  the  soul  that  men  do  believe  to  the 
savingof  their  souls.  "We,  having  the  same  .spirit  of  faith, 
believe  and  therefore  speak."  There  is  none  can  arrive  to 
this  belief,  a  divine  belief  of  the  Scriptures,  without  the 
operation  of  that  Spirit.  This  very  notion,  in  general,  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  is  a  dead,  and  insipid, 
and  ineffectual  thing:  as  all  other  notions  of  truth  com- 
prehended in  that  general  are  also.     But, 

(2.)  I  must  add,  that  the  operations  of  the  Di-^-ine  Spirit 
are  not  necessary  to  bring  men  under  an  obligation,  or  to 
make  it  become  their  duty  to  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be 
God's  word,  or  of  divine  authority  :  which  therefore  cer- 
tainly doth  infer,  that  there  is  a  way  of  proving  this  by  ar- 
gument, that  these  Scriptures  are  of  divine  authority,  so 
as  to  hold  men  under  an  obligation  to  believe  them  to  be 
God's  word  ;  that  it  becomes  their  duty  to  believe  thein  so, 
so  that  they  are  culpable  if  they  do  not,  if  that  light 
that  may  shine  into  them  that  way  about  this  matter 
be  not  received  and  comported  with  accordingly.  And 
to  evidence  this  briefly  to  you,  do  but  consider  these 
things  : 

[1.]  If  there  be  not  enough  to  be  said  by  way  of  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  this  sacred  hook, 
without  the  special  immediate  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  then  everv  one  that  hath  not  the  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  would  be  innocently  an  unbeliever  under 
the  Gospel.  Then  it  would  be  an  innocent  thing  to  be  an 
infidel  under  the  Gospel,  notwithstanding  the  clearest  light 
that  can  be  supposed  to  shine  amongst  us,  supposing  only 
the  absence  of  the  special  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit : 
and  then  the  mere  retraction  or  withholding  of  that  influ- 
ence, would  be  enough  to  justify  the  infidel,  and  to  make 
him  therefore  not  guiltv  of  a  crime  in  his  infidelity,  barely 
because  he  hath  not  that  Spirit ;  than  which,  nothing  can 
be  supposed  more  absurd  or  more  prejudicial  to  the  Chris- 
tian cause  and  interest. 

[2]  This  is  to  be  considered  too,  (to  the  same  purpose,) 
that  if  the  special  operations  of  the  Spirit  were  necessary 
to  make  it  become  a  man's  duty  to  believe  these  Scrip- 

athuled  to,  nor  tlio  authority  on  which  the  author  states  this  circumslance. 
The  tact,  it  mu^t  be  admitted,  is  extremely  doubtful. 
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tures  lo  be  the  word  of  God,  then  they  must  be  necessary 
in  reference  to  every  particular  thing  which  he  shall  be 
bound  to  believ^e.  But  you  know,  the  whole  is  made  up 
of  all  the  parts:  and  when  we  speak  especially  of  the  ne- 
cessary parts,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  necessary  to  make  it  a  man's  duty  to  believe 
these  Scriptures,  it  must  be  necessary  in  order  to  his  be- 
lieving every  more  principal  part,  every  sentence  that  doth 
more  immediately  and  directly  concern  the  salvation  of 
his  soul;  and  then  upon  that  supposition,  every  person  that 
should  be  under  an  obligation  to  believe  these  Scriptures 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  must  himself  be  an  inspired  person 
or  a  prophet.  And  then,  this  would  be  the  consequence, 
that  these  Scriptures  would  be  of  no  use  at  all,  one  way  or 
another;  not  to  them  that  have  the  Spirit  of  faith  to  ena- 
ble them  to  believe  them  ;  because  every  thing  that  is  con- 
tained in  them,  and  necessary  for  the  end  for  which  they 
are  written,  must  be  supposed  to  be  suggested  and  dicta- 
ted to  them  by  that  Spirit,  and  therefore  the  believer  would 
have  no  need  of  the  Scripture  ;  and  to  the  unbeliever  they 
would  be  of  no  use  at  all,  because  while  the  Spirit  doth  not 
give  his  influence  to  make  them  believe,  they  (upon  this 
supposition)  never  could  believe.  And  therefore,  conse- 
quently, the  Scriptures  would  be  of  no  use,  do  no  good, 
either  to  believer  or  unbeliever.  And  therefore,  as  Ihave 
asserted  in  the  first  place,  that  there  can  be  no  effectual 
believing  of  these  Scriptures  unto  salvation,  without  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  so  I  further  do 
assert,  that  such  an  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  not 
necessary  to  make  it  become  a  man's  duty  to  believe  these 
Scriptures;  but  it  will  be  his  duly  to  believe  them  upon 
such  light  about  this  matter,  as  may  in  an  argumentative 
way  be  supplied  and  furnished  unto  any  that  will  make  it 
their  business  attentively  to  consider.     And  now, 

2.  In  the  second  place,  I  shall  proceed  to  tell  you  in 
what  way  this  proof  must  be  attempted  and  undertaken, 
that  is,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  here,  Scripture,  all  Scrip- 
ture, is  so  complete  as  you  have  heard  ;  that  is,  is  made 
up  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  The 
method  that  is  reasonable  to  be  taken,  is  to  endeavour  to 
evince  these  two  things  to  you,— that  there  were  Scrip- 
tures in  our  Saviour's  and  the  apostles'  time,  and  many 
of  them  a  great  while  before,  which  were  certainly  of  di- 
vine authority :  and — that  the  books  which  w^e  now  have 
among  us,  in  our  time  and  in  our  hands,  are  the  self-same 
books,  in  substance,  (without  any  material  corruption  or 
alteration,)  that  those  were,  which  went  for  the  holy 
Scriptures,  of  divine  authority  at  that  time.  These  are 
the  two  things  that  are  to  be  evinced  and  made  out  to  you, 
and  with  such  evidence  as  may  leave  little  ground  or  pre- 
tence of  cavil  to  the  understanding  and  honest  Christian  : 
which  I  doubt  not  (through  the  blessing  of  God)  may  be 
done. 


LECTURE  VIII.* 

(L)  Now  to  prove  that  these  books  in  the  days  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  even  unto  the  last  of  them,  went 
into  the  account  of  those  Scriptures  that  were  of  divine 
authority;  and  within  this  compass  must  come  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  we  shall  give  some  con- 
siderations in  reference  to  this;  and  shall  afterwards,  in 
the  close  of  all,  (having  spoken  to  the  latter  proposition 
too,)  give  you  some  additional  considerations  concerning 
this  book  as  now  we  find  it. 

[1.]  For  the  divine  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  here  with  the  various 
divisions  that  the  .Tews  made  of  these  books.  And  here 
whereas  they  reckon  no  more  of  them  than  there  were 
letters  of  their  alphabet,  two  and  twenty,  which  most  appa- 
rently excludes  the  apocryphal  books.  It  would  be  tedious 
and  trifling  to  trouble  you  with  the  account  how  they  did 
severally  refer  all  those  to  the  several  letters;  only  it  is 
plain  that  the  minor  prophets  they  made  all  but  one  book. 
But  this  division  only  will  serve  our  turn,  (though  they 
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did  not  strictly  hold  to  it,  but  varied  from  it  commonly, 
making  a  third  member  which  we  fijid  no  mention  made 
of  in  the  evangelists,  or  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,) that  is,  the  division  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  those  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  The  Jews  in- 
deed made  the  Hagiographia,  or  third  class,  that  is,  ac- 
counting none  prophetic,  but  those  which  were  sent  by 
special  mission  from  God.  And  so  all  those  books  (be- 
sides the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  those  written  by  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  minor  prophets)  they  called 
Hagiographia,  that  is,  other  holy  writings,  sacred  writings ; 
such  as  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture,  the  books  of  Job, 
Proverbs,  Canticles,  Eccle.siastes,  and  the  like.  But  our 
Saviour  comprehends  all  under  the  name  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  or  sometimes,  Mof.es  and  the  prophets ; 
(Matt.  xxii.  40.)  "  On  these  two  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets:"  and  that  other  place,  (Luke  xvi.  29.)  "  They 
have  Moses  and  the  prophets."  Now  lake  here  the  books 
of  Moses  first,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  but  he  was 
an  inspired  person,  and  that  his  books  were  written  by 
very  peculiar  inspiration.  If  you  do  but  admit  the  truth 
of  the  historical  relation,  as  to  him,  and  that  people  he  had 
the  conduct  of,  I  say,  supposing  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  having  written  those  books  by  special  inspiration  of 
God,  for  (admitting  the  truth  of  the  history)  you  find  how 
familiarly  conversant  he  was  with  God,  from  time  to  time  ; 
that  he  did  nothing  of  any  concernment  in  reference  to 
that  people,  but  always  by  divine  monition.  Nothing  then 
is  more  unsupposable  than  that  he  should  do  so  great  a 
thing  as  this,  digest  such  records,  and  stamp  them  with 
the  name  of  sacred  and  divine,  and  call  them  the  word  ol 
the  Lord,  and  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  and  all  this,  without 
special  instinct  from  God.  Do  but  think  how  manifest  and 
observable  and  adorable  a  Divine  presence  showed  him- 
self to  that  person.  How  peculiarly  God  took  him  nigh 
to  himself,  sustained  him  forty  days  and  forty  nights  toge- 
ther, (whether  once  or  twice  I  will  not  here  dispute,)  in 
the  sacred  mount,  by  miracle ;  supporting  him  by  his  ovn 
glory,  speaking  to  him  from  time  to  time,  giving  him  fiee 
recourse  to  him,  directing  him  to  consult  him,  and  take 
his  responses  from  him,  upon  all  occasions.  And  that  the 
history  that  relates  to  him,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  must 
be  true  beyond  all  exception,  is  evident  if  you  consider 
such  things  as  these  ; 

First,  The  very  honourable  mention  that  is  made  of  this 
Moses,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  things  relating  to 
that  people  (the  Jews)  whom  he  had  the  conduct  of,  by 
some  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  pagan  writers, 
magnifying  him  as  a  most  wise  and  prudent  legislator, 
and  a  very  great  man  ;  and  remarking  very  considerable 
things  with  reference  to  this  people.  I  need  not  trouble 
you  with  them  ;  it  is  known  to  scholars,  what  of  this  kind 
is  written  by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  others.     And, 

Secondly,  That  which  is  above  all  demonstration  :  it  is 
notorious  to  all  the  world  that  the  people  of  the  Jewswere 
under  the  government  of  a  Theocracy  for  several  centu- 
ries of  years  successively,  which  puts  the  matter  out  of  all 
doubt,  that  the  hi-tory  of  that  fact  must  be  unquestionable 
upon  which  they  became  so.  They  were  continually  di- 
rected by  God  himself;  their  laws  were  made  by  God 
himself  He  appointed  the  means  of  being  consulted  in 
every  place,  and  it  was  through  a  long-continued  series  of 
time ;  and  so  these  records  in  all  that  time  were  known  to 
be  sacred  things,  having  a  divine  stamp  all  along  upon 
them.     And  again. 

Thirdly,  It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  very  matter  of 
the  history  itself  (considered  in  its  circumstances)  doth 
speak  its  own  truth  ;  considered,  I  say,  in  its  circum- 
stances, that  is,  the  bringing  of  the  people  of  Israel  out  ot 
Egypt,  and  bringing  them  out  by  so  strong  a  hand,  inflict- 
ing so  many  miraculous  plagues  upon  that  Egyptian  peo- 
ple, and  their  prince,  till  they  were  forced  to  a  manumis- 
sion of  them  ;  the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  most  stu- 
pendous way  of  giving  the  law  upon  mount  Sinai,  which 
(with  the  additional  precepts  that  were  given  to  Moses 
in  the  mount  itself)  make  up  (you  know)  the  most  con.si- 
derable  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  very  matter  of  it- 
self speaks,  (if  you  consider  it  clothed  with  its  circum- 
stances,) that  there  could  be  no  fiction  as  to  these  things ! 
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for  there  is  nobody  but  must  grant,  upon  an  ordinary 
view  and  judgment  of  those  characters  that  do  appear  of 
Moses,  that  he  was  a  prudent  man  at  least,  a  very  prudent 
man.  But  certainly  he  must  needs  be  a  madman  that 
would  report  a  fiction  of  things  ^^aid  to  be  done  by,  and 
before,  si.x  hundred  thousand  men.  When  men  do  feign 
and  forge  things,  they  do  it  with  the  gieatest  privacy  ima- 
ginable. As  the  portentous  stories  about  Mahomet,  there 
are  no  wilnesses  quoted,  but  all  goes  upon  the  credit  of  his 
word.  It  is  not  said,  there  were  such  and  .such  thou.^ands 
that  saw  such  and  such  things,  for  then,  if  it  were  false,  it 
were  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  disproved.  Now 
when  the  law  is  said  to  be  given  from  such  a  mount, 
clothed  with  so  terrible  and  august  a  glory  at  that  time, 
and  the  voice  heard  uttering  those  ten  words,  as  they  are 
called,  by  .six  hundred  thousand  men,  at  once,  besides 
women  and  children,  (for  these  words  are  said  to  be  heard 
spoken  from  the  mount,  by  all  the  people;  whereuj'on  the}' 
could  not  bear  that  God  should  speak  to  them  any  longer. 
"  We  die,"  say  they  to  Moses,  "  if  God  speak  to  us  any 
more,  but  do  thou  speak  and  we  will  hear,")  no  man  that 
hath  but  the  ordinary  understanding  of  a  man,  can  think, 
that  one  of  common  prudence  would  inform  of  things  that 
he  saith  were  done  in  view  of  so  many  thousands  of  wit- 
nesses, if  they  were  not  done;  if  there  were  any  design  in 
saying  so,  that  design  were  presently  blasted,  and  lost  out 
of  hand;  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  among  those 
ten  words  there  are  so  express  precepts  against  idolatry; 
and  that  people  had  so  marvellous  propensions  to  idolatry, 
as  their  frequent  relapses  into  it,  and  their  running  into  it, 
even  in  Moses'  absence,  when  God  ceased  to  speak  with 
an  audible  voice,  do  testify.  It  had  given  them  the  most 
gladsome  opportunity  they  could  have  wished  for,  could 
they  have  detected  a  fraud  in  the  case.  When  it  is  said 
there  were  such  and  such,  and  so  many  thcmsand  wit- 
nesses, they  could  have  said,  there  was  no  such  thing. 
Could  not  this  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  for  a  no- 
torious cheat,  by  a  people  so  prone  to  idolatry  as  they 
wereT  And  when  they  were  urged  by  the  prophets  (in  a 
time  of  great  degeneracy)  with  the  authority  of  the  divine 
law,  how  easily  could  they  have  replied,  "No,  there  was 
no  such  law,  it  was  a  fiction  ;  and  what  is  said  to  be  given 
by  God's  voice,  and  our  fathers  are  said  to  be  quoted  as 
witnesses  to,  they  all  renounced  it,  said  there  was  no  such 
thing !"     And  then. 

Fourthly,  That  holy  men  succeeding  this  time,  (and 
unto  whose  inspiration  it  hath  been  sufficiently  attested,  as 
we  shall  .see  afterwards,)  did  attest  unto  Moses,  still  call- 
ing that  law  written  by  him,  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  the  testimonies  and  statutes  of  the 
Lord.  With  what  reverence  and  with  what  delight  and 
complacency  do  you  find  them  so  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  in  multitudes  of  places,  when  there  was  little  else 
of  Scripture  yet  extant,  besides  those  books  of  Moses! 
Would  such  a  man  as  David  with  adoration  have  called 
these  writings,  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  the  word,  and 
statutes,  and  judgments,  and  testimonies  of  the  Lord,  if 
they  had  not  been  most  certainly  so'?  And  would  he  have 
expressed  so  high  delight  in  them,  and  veneration  for  them 
as  such,  counting  them  more  precious  than  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  expressing  the  heart-breakings  and 
longings  of  his  soul  after  them  from  time  to  time  upon  all 
occasions'?  And  llien,  for  what  was  written  by  him  (David) 
and  other  holy  men,  (besides  the  prophets.)  though  it  is 
not  known  who  wrote  every  book,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
but  all  may  (as  our  Saviour  did  design  they  should)  be 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  prophets;  Moses 
and  the  prophets.  And  for  the  prophets,  that  they  were 
reckoned  prophets  speaks  their  inspiration  ;  the  distin- 
guishing character  of  true  prophets  and  false,  being  so 
well  known  among  that  people.  And  for  the  things 
themselves  that  they  prophesied,  the  accomplished  events 
did  from  time  to  time  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  pro- 
phets. 

_  But  then  take  the  whole  Old  Testament  together,  and 
that  hath  received  its  confirmation  abundantly  from  the 
New  7  so  that  if  the  New  can  be  proved  to  be  of  divine 
authority,  all  our  business  is  done,  the  matter  is  out  of 
question.  The  whole  Old  Testament,  it  is  most  expressly 
owned  and  proved  by  the  New.     For, 


What  is  the  New  Testament,  but  a  commentary  upon 
the  Old:  it  is  an  application  of  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Old  was  nothing  but  a  veiled  Gospel. 
The  New  is  nothing  else  but  the  same  Gospel  unveiled. 
And  again, 

It  is  plain,  that  our  Lord  him.self  doth  frequently  and 
expressly  confirm  to  us  the  whole  Old  Testament,  taken 
together  under  the  name  of  Scripture,  or  the  Scriptures, 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
As  when  he  saith,  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  ;  no, 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil ;"  (Matt.  v.  17.)  and 
in  the  next  verse,  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  be- 
fore one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  law  pa«s" — so  that  he  hath 
confirmed  the  whole  Old  Testament  to  a  tittle,  to  a  very 
tittle,  not  one  tittle  but  is  sacred,  it  cannot  be  lost,  cannot 
pa.ss  away,  it  is  a  more  stable  thing  than  heaven  itself,  and 
therefore  now, 

[2.]  We  pass  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  And 
how  will  it  appear  that  there  were  such  books  written  by 
divine  inspiration,  so  as  we  ought  to  reckon  the  authority 
of  them  is  .stainpt  thereon  by  God  himself  1     Why, 

First,  Much  of  what  we  find  in  these  writings  was  de- 
livered by  our  Lord  himsell'.  The  most  material  things 
contained  in  the  Gospels,  that  is,  the  doctrinal  parts, 
were  his  own  words  still  from  time  to  time,  upon  all 
occasions. 

Secondly,  It  is  very  plain  tliat  he  did  inspire  his  apos- 
tles, that  were  to  be  witnes.ves  of  him,  and  whose  business 
it  must  be  to  be  planters  and  propagators  of  the  Christian 
faith  afterwards  in  the  world.  He  did  purposely  inspire 
and  direct  and  authoi  ize  them  to  publish  those  very  things 
that  make  up  the  substance  of  tho.-e  books;  and  therefore, 
no  doubt,  did  direct  them  to  write  tho-^e  very  books  them- 
selves ;  for  who  can  suppose,  he  having  a  design  that  the 
Christian  religion  should  obtain  and  take  place  in  all  suc- 
ceeding times  to  the  end  of  time,  but  that  he  should  intend 
that  it  should  be  wrote,  it  should  be  put  into  writing;  and 
therefore  when  he  laid  that  charge  upon  his  apostles,  upon 
whom  he  breathed  at  parting,  or  a  little  before,  saying 
"  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  to  whom  he  gave  this 
charge,  "Go  and  teach  all  nations  this  doctrine;"  certainly 
within  the  compass  of  that  charge  must  be  comprehended 
the  charge  of  writing  these  things,  as  one  means  of  pnb- 
lishing  them  to  all  nations,  and  so  necessary  a  means,  as 
that  all  besides  (as  to  succeeding  ages)  mu.st  be  ineffectual. 
And  then. 

Thirdly,  For  the  authority  of  what  was  contained  in 
these  books,  or  the  divinity  thereof,  he  did  endow  those  he 
made  use  of,  as  his  apostles  and  first  planters  of  the 
Christian  faith  after  him,  (even  their  very  inspiration  it- 
self, their  very  mission,  as  well  as  the  several  parts  of  that 
message  upon  which  they  were  sent,)  with  a  power  of 
working  stupendous  miraculous  works ;  that  it  might  be 
.seen  by  all  men,  that  a  Divine  power  did  attest  to  divine 
truth,  as  it  was  published  by  those  men.  And  upon  this 
you  find  that  mighty  stress  laid,  that  these  first  propagators 
of  the  Christian  faith  "  preached  the  Gospel  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven."  And  the  .same  Holy 
Ghost  that  did  assist  in  preaching,  did  prompt  too,  to 
write  the  whole  New  Testament.  And  that  it  was  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  did  actuate  them  in  all  this,  was  shown 
by  that  power  of  working  miiaculous  works,  which  God 
gave  at  the  same  time  ;  because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  entitled 
to  those  works  by  our  Saviour  him.self,  saying.  "  If  I  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out  devils,  then  is  the  kingdom  of 
God  come  unto  you,"  then  is  that  religion  true,  and  it  is 
the  kingdom  of  God  that  I  am  here  setting  up  among  you, 
and  hereupon  is  that  great  weight  laid  upon  this  matter, 
(Heb.  ii.  2,  3,  4.)  "  If  the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  stead- 
fast, and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a 
just  recompense  of  reward  ;  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we  ne- 
glect so  great  salvation  :  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spo- 
ken by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  b\-  them  that 
heard  him;  God  also  bearing  them  witness,  both  with 
signs  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  own  will  V  This  was  the 
divine  seal,  the  seal  of  heaven  affixed  to  these  writings 
and  what  was  contained  in  them ;  that  is,  that  when  men 
should  come  abroad  upon  such  an  errand,  into  strange 
countries  and  other  nations  besides  their  own,  and  speak 
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things  that  such  and  such  people  had  never  heard  of  be- 
fore, hereupon,  suppose  it  should  be  inquired  of  them, 
"  What  shall  induce  us  to  believe,  that  what  you  say  is 
true  and  comes  from  God  V  Why,  immediately  they  do 
such  and  such  works  that  could  only  be  done  by  Divine 
power,  and  so  they  testify  to  men,  that  this  was  a  divine 
truth  that  they  uttered  to  them.  They  preached  such  a 
Gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  they  healed  the  sick,  by  the 
speaking-  of  a  word,  and  sonietimes  raised  the  dead  to  life; 
as  our  Saviour  himself  did,  who  had  so  confirmed  the 
truth  before,  by  that  and  other  most  wonderful  things  that 
referred  to  his  own  person,  by  his  death  especially,  and  by 
his  resurrection.  Here  was  the  greatest  question  among 
the  Jews;  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Christ,  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Son  of  God;  all  the  question  was,  "Is  this  the 
Christ,  or  is  he  a  deceiver  or  impostor  V  He  must  be  one 
of  the  two ;  either  the  Christ  as  he  said  he  was,  or  one  of 
the  most  notorious  impostors  that  ever  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth:  all  the  dispute  rested  upon  this  one  thing; 
"  Whereas,  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  is  he 
the  Son  of  God  or  nol"  The  means  by  which  many  were 
wrought  upon  before  his  death,  to  believe  in  him,  were  his 
most  miraculous  works ;  but  I  say  they  were  but  the  means ; 
and  to  bring  any  eflectually  to  believe  in  Christ,  there 
must  be  something  mofe  than  external  means.  When  he 
preached  to  the  multitude,  he  confirmed  his  word,  some- 
times by  feeding  thou.sands  by  very  unproportionable 
means  ;  by  healing  the  sick,  by  opening  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
and  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  loosening  the  tongues  of  the 
dumb,  and  raising  up  the  dead  to  life  and  the  like;  and 
when  at  length  he  came  to  die,  you  know  with  what  cir- 
cumstances his  death  was  accompanied  ;  all  the  powers  of 
heaven  and  earth  were  shaken,  the  sun  withdrew  his  head, 
the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent,  the  dead  arose ;  and  a  poor 
pagan  centurion,  (who  was  appointed  to  guard  the  execu- 
tion,) upon  the  sight  of  these  things  gives  up  the  cause  ; 
"  Verily  this  was  the  Son  of  God,  I  see  he  was  in  the  right, 
the  Jews  persecuted  him  wrongfully,"  (for  here  was  the 
question  between  them.  Was  he  the  Son  of  God  or  no  ?) 
"  They  crucified  him  for  a  blasphemer,  in  .saying  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,  which  they  denied  him  to  be,  but  now  I  see 
he  was  the  Son  of  God."  And  he  was  afterwards  "  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness 
by  which  he  was  raised  from  the  dead."  Now  his  apo.stles 
going  forth,  in  the  authority  of  this  Divine  person,  to  tes- 
tify nothing  but  what  they  saw  with  their  eyes,  and  what 
they  heard  with  their  ears,  and  being  appointed  by  him  to 
be  witnesses  of  what  they  saw  and  heard,  and  to  preach 
the  doctrine  which  he  had  preached  and  delivered  to  them 
before ;  and  they  themselves  working  so  miraculous  works 
to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  did  assert ;  this  proves  the 
matter  out  of  all  question,  that  what  was  written  concern- 
ing all  this,  must  be  by  divine  inspiration  And  further  too. 
Fourthly,  It  manifestly  appears  how  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  (the  greatest  and  most  important  of 
them)  did  receive  their  confirmation  that  they  were  divine, 
by  the  events  that  fell  out  in  the  time  wherein  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  were  written,  and  which  came  to  be 
reflected  on  afterwards,  by  the  wis-est  and  most  consider- 
ing, the  ablest  and  most  competent,  judges  the  world  had 
in  those  days.  Many  of  them  were  hereupon  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  some  others  that  were  not  so, 
merely  as  wanting  that  opportunity  to  be  informed  of  mat- 
ters of  fact  which  the  others  had  had,  who  yet  did  acknow- 
ledge the  convictiveness  of  the  Mediator  :  as  for  instance, 
tho->e  prophecies  concerning  Chri.st,  and  that  one  express 
one,  among  the  rest,  of  Daniel,  about  the  seventy  weeks  ; 
that  great  pagan,  (and  one  of  the  most  considerable  ene- 
mies for  reason  and  learning  that  ever  the  Christian  cause 
had  in  the  world)  Porphyry,  having  opportunity  to  view 
over  this  piophecy,  said  it  must  needs  have  been  written 
after  the  event,  it  was  so  very  punctual.  So  that  he  only 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  know,  that  this  prophecy  had 
been  written  above  five  hundred  years  before  his  time,  and 
was  four  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  its  accomplish- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  kept  .so  safe  that  it  was 
impossible  to  be  a  fallacious  thing.  And  therefore,  that 
being  his  case,  (he  being  a  heathen  and  not  a  Jew,  and  not 
having  opportunity  to  know,)  that  must  (by  his  own  con- 
fession) be  the  only  reason  of  his  not  being  a  believer,  upon 


that  one  single  prophecy,  so  punctually  accomplished  by 
the  coming  of  our  Lord ;  and  his  being  cut  ofl"  at  L;uch  a 
time  as  the  prophecy  did  say  concerning  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Prince,  and  that  he  was  to  be  cut  off  at  such 
a  time.  Well,  upon  all  this  there  is  little  doubt  to  be  made 
as  to  the  Jirst  proposition,  that  is, — that  those  books  that 
went  under  the  name  of  Scripture,  or  the  Scriptures,  in 
our  Saviour's  and  the  apostles'  time,  to  the  last  survivor  of 
them,  were  certainly  of  divine  authority. 

(2.)  But  now  to  the  second  proposition — that  this  book 
that  we  have  now  in  our  hands,  containing  such  and  such 
writings  in  it,  is  the  same,  or  those  Scriptures  are  the  very 
same  that  were  so  owned  and  acknowledged  for  the  Scrip- 
ture, in  those  days.  It  may  be  said,  and  no  doubt  will  be, 
by  any  that  shall  consider,  that  if  this  be  out  of  question, 
the  whole  business  is  out  of  question  ;  for  nobody  can 
think,  if  all  that  hath  been  said  be  true,  about  these  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  (said  to  be  extant  together 
at  least  within  the  time  of  the  evangelist  John,)  as  to  mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  was  reported,  but  these  books  must  unques- 
tionably be  of  divine  authority.  But  how  should  we  do  to 
know  that  we  have  the  matter  of  fact  rightly  deduced  and 
drawn  down  to  us,  and  so  that  we  have  reason  to  believe 
the  books  that  we  now  have  are  the  same  1  If  we  could  be 
sure  they  are  the  same,  it  would  be  unquestionable;  now 
as  to  that,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  must  premise  to  you, 
and  it  carries  its  own  evidence  with  it.  That  is,  that  that 
knowledge  that  men  may  have  of  any  thing  by  oridnary 
means,  we  are  never  to  expect  should  be  given  us  by  ex- 
traordinary. Pray  do  but  take  this,  ard  weigh  it  well,  as 
a  thing  needful  here  to  be  forelaid.  Whatsoever  may  be 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  ordinary  means,  it  is  very  un- 
reasonable to  expect,  that  God  should  afford  extraordinary 
means  for  the  evidencing  of  that  thing.  If  you  do  but  ob- 
serve the  constancy  of  his  methods  of  government,  over 
this  world,  how  sparing  he  hath  been  of  doing  extraor- 
dinary things,  that  ought  to  come  by  just  account  into  the 
class  of  miracles,  of  miraculous  works,  you  would  see,  that 
the  Divine  wisdom  and  power  have  been  always  very  spa- 
ring of  doing  such  things,  unless  where  the  exigencj'^  of  the 
case  did  require  it,  and  where  the  end  was  not  otherwise 
attainable.  But  it  is  foolish,  to  think  that  the  wisdom  of 
God  and  the  power  of  God  should  be  exerted  upon  no 
necessity.  What  is  it  for  1  only  to  please  curiosity  1  That 
which  is  done  not  to  answer  necessity,  can  only  be  sup- 
posed to  be  done  to  please  and  gratify  curiosity.  Now  to 
think  that  the  wisdom  of  God  should  make  infinite  power, 
ever  and  anon,  to  stoop  to  do  miraculous  works,  only  to 
please  and  gratify  a  vain  and  curious  humour,  without  any 
need,  this  were  the  most  unworthy  of  God  of  any  thing  we 
could  suppose:  and  therefore,  this  is  never  to  be  looked 
for.  If  then  there  be  sufficient  ordinary  means  to  beget  a 
certainty  concerning  this,  it  would  be  a  very  foolish  thing 
to  expect  that  miracles  should  be  wrought  to  prove  it  to  us 
at  this  day,  that  these  books  we  now  have  are,  for  sub- 
stance, the  same  that  those  were  which  were  owned  for 
divine  in  Christ's  and  the  apostles'  days.  For  if  any  one 
would  assert,  that  it  wa.s  needful  a  miracle  should  be 
wrought  to  this  purpose,  to  assure  us  that  these  books 
were  the  same  they  were  in  former  times;  I  would  know 
who  it  is  that  should  have  opportunity  of  seeing  this  mi- 
racle '?  Must  every  one  that  should  be  obliged  to  believe 
these  books  to  be  the  same,  see  such  a  miracle  wrought 
himself?  That  were  to  make  miracles  more  necessary  than 
ever  they  were  ;  for  even  in  Christ's  and  his  apostles' days, 
it  was  never  thought  necessary  that  every  person  should 
have  the  sight  of  a  miracle  himself,  but  it  was  enough  that 
it  was  notoriously  known  that  such  and  such  miracles 
were  done.  But  if  it  were  not  thought  necessary  in  Christ's 
and  his  apostles'  days,  that  miracles  should  be  wrought  in 
the  sight  of  every  person,  that  every  one  for  his  own  satis- 
faction should  have  the  sight  of  such  a  miracle  himself, 
then  the  testimony  of  such  persons  must  be  relied  upon  in 
this  case,  as  it  would  be  supposed  could  have  no  inclina- 
tion or  design  to  deceive  others,  by  misrepresenting  things 
to  them :  and  that  is  such  a  testimony  as  upon  which  all 
matters  among  men  do  depend.  "  It  is  said  in  your  law, 
(saith  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,)  the  testimon)'  of  two  wit- 
nesses is  true  ;"  that  is,  is  credible,  is  not  to  be  doubted  : 
the  whole  frame  of  government  depends  upon  witnesses. 
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There  would  be  no  law,  no  justice,  no  society  kept  on 
foot  in  the  world,  if  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses 
were  not  to  be  respected  and  attended  lo.  Now  if, 
in  this  way,  there  must  be  reliance  on  credible  witnesses 
some  where,  that  is,  if  some  few  should  in  our  own  time 
see  a  miracle  done,  and  they  make  report  of  it,  and  their 
testimony  is  to  be  believed,  why  may  we  not  believe  as 
well  the  credible  testimony  of  former  times,  as  believe  the 
credible  testimony  of  pei'sons  in  our  own  time'?  If  the 
sober  reason  of  men  be  yielded  to  in  this  case,  no  man  can 
imagine  what  reason  of  difference  is  assignable,  but  that  we 
may  as  well  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  our  forefathers,  con- 
cer.'iing  matters  of  fact,  as  upon  the  testimony  of  those  that 
live  in  the  same  age  with  us;  but  have  seen  with  their  own 
eye^,  what  we  have  not  seen  with  ours.  And  do  not  we 
know  that  most  of  the  estates  in  which  persons  do  claim 
property,  do  depend  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses  that 
are  dead  a  hundred  years  ago  1  Certainly,  men  would  have 
very  bad  titles  to  their  estates,  if  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
dead  many  scores  of  years  or  some  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
were  not  to  be  relied  on  even  now.  This  is  plain,  that  we 
have  the  same  rational  way  and  method  of  knowing  these 
books  to  be  the  same  they  were,  that  is,  by  such  testimony 
as  is  the  very  means  of  setting  on  foot  all  property,  and  all 
the  administration  of  law  and  justice,  in  civilized  nations, 
all  the  world  over.  And  we  have  the  same  means  to  know 
his,  as  by  which  we  come  to  know,  that  any  other  wri- 
tings are  theirs  whose  names  they  bear :  such  as  the  wri- 
tings of  Seneca,  Aristotle,  and  the  like.  We  have  the  same 
means  to  know  this  by,  as  we  have  for  other  things  that 
are  of  greatest  importance  to  mankind  in  this  world,  and 
by  which  we  come  to  know,  other  men's  works  that  we 
have  now  in  our  hands,  are  the  same  which  were  written 
so  many  hundred  years  ago.  And  if  so,  then  it  were  the 
most  unreasonable  thing,  that  miracles  should  now  be 
reckoned  necessary  to  be  wrought  to  prove  this  thing  to  us, 
and  if  a  miracle  were  now  to  be  wrought,  there  must  be  a 
relying  upon  present  witnesses,  upon  the  testimony  of  this 
present  age;  and  why  might  we  not  as  well  rely  upon 
witnesses  of  the  former  age,  as  on  witnesses  of  the  present 
age  ■?  No  reason  can  be  assigned.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  God  should  extraordinarily  prove  this  to 
lis,  when  it  could  be  sufficiently  proved  otherwise.  That 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  forelaid. 

And  being  forelaid,  this  one  general  consideration  will 
prove,  that  these  books  are  the  same  that  they  were  in 
Christ's  and  his  apostles'  time,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  ; 
that  is,  that  material  alterations  of  them  were  altogether 
impossible.  When  1  say  material  alterations,  I  only  mean 
this,  that  there  maj'  have  been  some  very  minute  unde- 
signed alteration  in  transcribing  of  copies ;  a  word  may 
have  been  mistaken,  or  a  letter  may  have  been  mistaken, 
somewhat  here  or  there  left  out.  But  this  can  be  no  ma- 
terial or  hurtful  alteration,  because  they  had  alwa3^s  other 
copies  to  correct  such  mistakes  by,  that  there  could  be  no 
material  alteration  with  design,  that  is  the  thing  I  deny  to 
be  possible,  and  assert  to  be  impossible.  There  could  be 
no  designed  alteration  either  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, or  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  since  the 
time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.     And, 

[I.]  Not  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

First,  It  is  impossible  they  can  have  been  altered,  since 
it  is  plain  they  were  preserved  before,  and  for  a  consider- 
able time  afterwards,  with  the  greatest  care  imaginable. 
And  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  providence  that 
God,  for  the  preservation  of  these  books,  should  make  use 
of  that  scrupulous,  and  I  might  say,  almost  superstitious, 
care  that  was  among  those  Jews,  whose  office  it  was  to 
keep  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.     As, 

It  was  known  they  used  to  count  all  the  letters  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  they  might  be  sure  never  to  miss  a 
letter.     Again, 

In  transcribing  copies,  (ivhich  was  frequent,")  every  copy 
was  always  examined  by  an  appointed  numoer  of  their 
wise  men,  as  they  termed  them.     Further, 

If  any  copy  should  have  been  found,  upon  examination, 
to  have  four  or  five  faults  in  it,  in  one  copy  of  the  whole 
Old  Testament,  that  book  was  presently  adjudged  to  be 
buried  in  the  grave  of  one  or  other  of  their  wi.se  men. 
And  lastly. 


For  those  hooks  that,  upon  examination,  were  found  to 
be  punctually  true,  it  was  ver}'  plain  from  the  history  of 
those  times,  that  there  was  the  greatest  reverence  paid  to 
them  imaginable.  They  never  used  to  touch  those  perfect 
copies  (taking  them  into  their  hands^  without  kissing  them 
solemnly;  nor  to  lay  them  down  ftgain  without  solemn 
kissing  of  them.  They  were  never  used  to  sit  upon  the 
place  where  one  of  those  books  were  wont  to  be  laid.  If 
one  of  them  by  casualty  fell  to  the  ground,  they  appointed 
a  solemn  fast  to  be  kept  for  it,  as  an  ill-boding  thing,  that 
such  a  thing  should  happen.  So  that  it  is  most  plain  that 
these  keepers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  could 
never  have  it  in  design  to  corrupt  any  of  them  ;  but  it  was 
that  which  they  did  abhor  above  all  things.  And  it  was 
a  principle  (as  Philo  tells  us,  and  Josephus  much  to  the 
same  purpose)  instilled  into  the  youth  of  that  nation,  and 
even  those  of  the  best  quality,  that  they  should  run  the 
utmost  hazard  and  incur  a  thousand  death.>,  rather  than 
they  should  suffer,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  any  alter- 
ation or  diminution  of  any  of  those  books;  or  that  any  of 
them  should  be  lost  any  other  way.  And  then,  besides 
all  this  scrupulous  care  of  the  keepers  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  (with  which  a  design  of  corruption  would 
no  way  consist,)  we  may  add. 

Secondly,  That  the  thing  itself  was  afterwards  impossible, 
simply  impossible.  If  they  would  before,  when  it  Avas  in 
their  own  hands,  they  could  ;  but  afterwards,  if  they  would, 
they  could  not;  because  that  in  Christ's  and  his  apostles' 
days,  a  great  number  of  them  were  (you  know)  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith,  who  knew  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  themselves.  Therefore,  it  was  impos- 
sible now,  for  the  infidel  Jews,  those  that  were  not  con- 
verted, to  make  any  alteration,  but  it  must  be  presently 
spied  and  exclaimed  against:  therefore  it  was  a  vain 
thing  for  any  to  attempt  it,  after  so  many  were  converted 
to  the  Christian  religion.  And  thereupon  we  may  further 
add, 

Thirdly,  That  the  testimonies  that  were  contained  in 
these  books  against  themselves,  and  with  which  contained 
in  them  they  are  transmitted  to  us,  do  show  that  they  never 
went  about  to  corrupt  them.  The  many  testimonies  against 
idolatry,  contained  in  these  books,  whereby  their  forefathers 
from  age  to  age,  for  many  ages,  were  witnessed  against, 
would  have  induced  them  to  expunge  all  things  that  were 
therein  contained  against  idolatry,  (so  tender  were  they  of 
their  reputation,)  if  there  had  not  been  a  great  awe  upon 
their  minds,  never  to  attempt  the  corruption  or  the  alter- 
ation of  any  thing  in  those  books.  The  wickedness  of  their 
forefathers  was,  in  these  books,  so  highly  remonstrated 
against,  in  respect  of  the  testimonies  thej'  so  often  give 
against  their  idolatry,  and  yet  these  books  we  find  in  their 
own  hands,  with  these  testimonies  in  them,  against  the 
Jews  and  their  forefathers,  for  many  foregoing  ages  through 
sundry  times  and  divers  intervals  ;  though  we  do  not  find 
after  the  second  temple  that  people  relapsed  into  that 
crime.  And  then,  there  is  the  fullest  testimony  against 
their  infidelity  in  the.se  books  that  can  be.  Who  would 
not  wonder  that  these  books  should  come  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  with  these  testimonies,  in  the  great  contro- 
versy between  the  Christians  and  theml  that  is,  of  Christ 
being  the  Messiah,  in  which  you  have  so  punctual  asser- 
tions against  them,  that  nothing  can  be  more.  Those  many 
testimonies  that  do  concern  the  Messiah,  particularly  that 
famous  prophecy,  that  the  sceptre  should  not  depart  from 
Judah  till  Shiloh  should  come:  and  those  numerous  pre- 
sages in  many  of  the  latter  prophets,  (Isaiah  especialh"  and 
sundry  others,)  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
providence,  that  such  a  book  sliou'd  come,  with  these 
things  in  it,  out  of  these  men's  hands,  against  whom  they 
are  a  continual  remonstrance.  But  however,  this  proves 
that  they  did  never  design  any  alteration  :  either  they  saw 
it  impossible  for  one  while,  and  before  that,  they  had  no 
inclination  or  inducement  that  would  be  prevailing  with 
them  to  go  about  it,  that  is.  that  there  should  be  an  alter- 
ation with  design.     And  then, 

[■2.]  For  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  that  they 
cannot  have  been  corrupted  is  most  evident  too.  It  is  im- 
possible they  can,  for  you  must  consider  in  what  lime  they 
were  written  :  they  must  be  written  in  Christ's  time  and 
the  apostles' ;  now  within  the  compass  of  that  time,  things 
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were  brought  to  that  state,  that  such  a  corruption  was  im- 
possible upon  two  accounts,  upon  account  of  the  distance 
of  places  into  which  the  Gospel  was  spread,  and  u[)on  ac- 
count of  the  divisions  that  were  so  early  fallen  out  among 
Christians. 

First,  Upon  account  of  the  distance  of  places  whereinto, 
in  the  first  century  of  years,  the  Gospel  was  spread.  That 
is,  into  a  vast  part  of  Asia,  and  some  considerable  parts  of 
Africa  and  Europe  ;  some  think  into  Britain  itself,  into 
our  land.  There  are  not  very  improbable  grounds  of 
conjecture,  thai  it  was  so,  even  within  the  compass  of 
Paul's  own  age.  That  made  it  impossible  there  could 
be  any  designed  corruption  or  alteration  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament ;  so  considerable  a  number  of 
men  at  such  a  distance  from  one  another,  could  not 
agree  to  make  such  an  alteration  ;  and  if  they  could  not 
agree  in  it,  one  part  must  remonstrate  against  the  other. 
And, 

Secondly,  The  divisions  that  so  early  appeared  in  the 
Christian  church  made  it  likewise  impossible.  That  pas- 
sage of  the  apostle,  (it  may  be,)  is  not  greatly  enough  pon- 
dered according  to  the  weightiness  of  the  expression,  that 
there  must  be  heresies,  there  should  be  heresies,  there  must 
be  heresies.  This  great  use  that  hath  been  of  the  divisions 
in  Christian  churches  is  not  (it  may  be)  considered  as  it 
should  be  by  many.  But  nothing  can  carry  a  clearer  evi- 
dence and  demonstration  with  it,  than  that,  because  of 
those  divisions,  any  depravation  of  the  said  records,  (that  is, 
any  material,  general,  successful,  continued  depravation,) 
is  altogether  impossible  :  because  the  one  party  would  be 
continually  declaiming  and  crying  out  againstthe  other  ; 
and  then  how  soon  would  it  be  espied  1  So  for  that  par- 
ticular instance,  1  John  v.  7.  "  There  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one."  It  is  true  it  hath  been 
found  to  be  wanting  in  some  few  copies ;  and  what  an 
outcry  was  against  it  in  the  Christian  church  1  So  that  if 
that  alteration  was  made  by  the  design  of  the  Arians,  (and 
if  it  were  by  any  design  at  all,  it  must  be  by  their  design,) 
the  very  supposal  of  it  brings  the  greatest  blot  upon  them 
and  their  cause,  that  could  be  imagined  ;  it  being  very 
plain  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  equally  ancient  copies. 
But  it  seems  more  likely,  it  was  never  left  out  by  design 
at  all.  But  because  the  matter  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
verse  was  just  the  same  with  that  of  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  verse,  a  more  negligent  transcriber,  having  his  eye  on 
the  begini'.ing  of  the  8th  verse,  might  write  on,  and  slip 
over,  merely  casually,  the  whole  7th  verse.  This  being 
more  likely  that  a  verse,  beginning  as  the  following  verse 
does,  and  ending  like  it,  should  be  left  out,  than  that  a 
verse  more  than  ought  should  be  put  in.  And  thus  the 
design  of  making  such  an  alteration  would  be  defeated 
upon  the  attempt;  so  that  upon  that  consideration  it  is 
altogether  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  alteration 
at  all.  And  therefore  that  this  be  stuck  to,  that  there  is  no 
designed  alteration  in  these  books,  and  so  can  have  been 
no  material  alteration  in  them. 

It  is  true  that  in  translations,  persons  have  laboured  to 
serve  their  own  purposes,  by  translating  this  way  and  that, 
as  they  thought  fit.  But  for  alteration  of  copies,  that  is 
what  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  body  to  attempt ; 
which  is  a  thing  so  easily  spied  out,  that  nothing  is  more 
so ;  and  so  must  needs  blast  and  di.sserve  the  cause  and 
interest  of  that  party  it  was  designed  to  serve,  and  there- 
fore could  never  be.  And  the  impossibility  of  any  such 
alteration,  it  is  easy  for  any  man  that  useth  his  understand- 
ing, to  apprehend  from  a  familiar  insiance.  And  thus,  do 
but  take  any  one  people  that  are  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, and  that  have  their  laws  by  which  they  are  govern- 
ed digested  into  some  system  or  other;  as  for  instance, 
our  statute  book;  why  suppose  any  ill-minded  men  in  the 
nation  should  have  a  design  to  corrupt  and  alter  the  sta- 
tute book;  every  one  would  see  it  to  be  impossible. 
Which  way  should  they  go  to  work  to  impose  a  false  sta- 
tute book  upon  a  nation,  wherein  ever}^  man's  right  and 
property  is  concerned  1  And  if  any  .such  should  have  such 
a  design,  they  would  soon  give  it  up,  as  finding  it  impos- 
sible, and  a  thing  not  to  be  done,  and  therefore  a  vain 
thing  to  attempt.  But  the  difficulty  is  a  thousand  times 
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greater,  of  making  any  designed  alteration  of  these  sacred 
books  and  records,  that  are  spread  so  unspeakably  further 
than  a  nation,  and  wherein  the  concernments  of  all  that 
have  them  in  their  hands  are  recorded,  not  temporal  only, 
but  eternal.  Here  is  their  all  for  eternity,  and  another 
world :  so  that  it  must  be  altogether  impossible  that  there 
could  have  been  such  a  thing  effected ;  and  therefore  it  is 
the  most  unlikely  thing,  that  such  a  matter  should  ever  be 
attempted.  And  then,  I  say,  if  there  be  that  plain  evidence, 
that  for  that  reason,  these  books  must  be  the  same,  that  they 
cannot  have  been  altered  with  design,  and  consequently 
not  materially,  then  it  were  the  most  unreasonable  thing 
in  all  the  world,  to  expect,  that  God  should  confirm  it  to 
us  otherwise  than  he  hath  done,  or  thai  the  nature  of  the 
thing  doth  admit  of;  because  otherwise,  there  must  have 
been  miracles  wrought  for  every  one  to  see,  and  take  no- 
tice of:  nay,  that  would  altogether  lose  the  usefulness  and 
significancy  of  miracles  themselves,  because  it  would  make 
miracles  so  common  in  such  a  case.  If  every  man  must 
have  a  miracle  to  prove  to  him,  this  is  God's  book,  it 
would  take  ofi'that  particular  thing  for  which  they  are  only 
significant  with  men,  that  is,  because  they  are  rare  and 
extraordinary  things  ;  and  then  they  would  cease  tobeso. 
It  might  as  well  be  expected  that  every  man  should  have 
a  Bible  reached  him  down  by  an  invisible  hand  from 
heaven,  as  that  there  should  be  a  miracle  wrought  to  prove 
to  him,  that  this  was  the  same  book  that  was  so  and  so 
confirmed  and  sealed  in  our  Saviour's  and  his  apostles' 
time.  And  therefore  I  reckon,  that  upon  the  grounds 
that  have  been  laid,  it  is  very  plain,  both  that  these  books 
Ihat  were  extant  under  the  name  of  Scripture,  in  our 
Saviour's  and  his  apostles'  time,  were  of  divine  authority ; 
and  that  the  books  that  we  now  have  in  our  hands,  are 
the  same  with  those  books,  and  therefore  are  of  divine 
authority. 


LECTURE  TX.* 

Now  what  we  shall  further  say,  as  to  the  two  things  laid 
down  before,  will  be  to  answer  an  objection  which  possibly 
ma}'  arise  in  the  minds  of  some :  to  wit, 

That  this  way  of  being  ascertained  of  the  divinity  first, 
and  then,  secondly,  concerning  the  identity  and  sameness 
still  of  these  books,  doth  seem  to  resolve  our  faith,  at 
length,  into  a  human  testimony,  and  so,  at  length,  to  make 
only  a  human  faith.  That  is,  that  all  rests  upon  this — that 
we  have  been  truly  told,  and  by  such  as  lived  before  us  in 
the  world,  that  there  were  such  books  in  their  time,  and 
we  are  led  by  testimony  in  following  ages,  to  collect  that 
these  are  the  same  books.  Is  not  this  (may  some  say)  to 
resolve  our  faith  into  a  human  testimony,  and  so  to  make 
it  only  a  human  faith  1  In  answer  to  this  I  have  several 
things  to  say, 

1.  That  it  is  very  plain,  that  a  human  testimony  must 
be  depended  upon  a/iqitaicnus,  some  iratj  or  other,  in 
reference  to  all  the  concernments  of  religion.  That  is  a 
point  out  of  doubt,  some  dependance  there  must  be 
upon  human  testimony.  Suppose  a  preacher  came  among 
a  company  of  illiterate  men,  men  that  could  never  so 
much  as  read  ;  or  if  any  of  them  were  so,  (which  is  a 
thing  not  unusual  in  Christian  congregations,)  and  he 
takes  a  text,  and  produces  (it  may  be)  many  more 
parallel  ones  out  of  the  Bible  for  the  doctrines  which  he 
preacheth  ;  how  can  these  men  know  that  this  is  a  Bible 
he  preacheth  out  of,  but  by  a  human  testimony  1  And 
even  for  those  that  can  read,  they  must  depend  upon  a 
human  testimony,  that  what  they  read  is  a  true  translation  : 
supposing  them  not  to  be  learned  themselves  in,  or  not 
having  o])portunity  to  consult,  the  originals,  they  must 
depend  upon  the  testimony  of  the  learned,  who  have 
viewed  those  books  in  the  original,  such  as  lexicogra- 
phers and  the  like,  for  the  true  signification  and  transla- 
tion of  the  words  they  read.  This  therefore  is  plain  and 
out  of  question,  that  some  use  there  must  be  of  a  human 
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testimony  in  reference  to  the  concernments  of  religion. 
And  I  add, 

•2.  It  is  no  more  strange  that  God  should  slate  our  case, 
so  as  to  oblige  us  to  some  dependence  upon  human  testi- 
mony, than  that  he  should  slate  it  so  as  we  must  have  a 
necessary  dependence  upon  our  own  sense.  We  are  told 
that  "  fai;h  comes  by  hearing  ;"  we  can  have  no  ordinary 
way  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  things  contained  in 
these  books,  but  by  the  use  of  our  eyes,  and  the  use  of  our 
ears.  And  I  could  fain  know  why  there  slioiild  be  a  great- 
er sacredness  m  these  organs  of  our  own,  than  in  those  of 
other  men.  Why  should  mine  eye  or  ear  be  thought  a 
more  sacred  thing  than  the  voice  or  tongue  of  another 
mani     And  again, 

3.  It  is  one  thing  to  use  a  human  testimony,  in  a  case 
wherein  God  hath  ordained  and  appointed  to  do  it,  and 
another  thing  to  do  it  besides  or  against  his  ordination 
and  appointment.  Here  we  are  to  distinguish  between 
matters  of  fact  and  matters  of  right.  We  are  to  make  use 
of  the  testimony  of  men,  even  by  Gods  own  appointment, 
in  reference  to  matters  of  fact ;  to  inform  us  only  of  mere 
matter  of  fact.  This  is  an  institution  of  God.  "It  is 
written  in  your  law(saith  our  Saviour)  that  the  testimony 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  is  true."  "  I  come  unto  you  in 
the  mouth  of  two  or  more  witnesses,"  sailh  the  apostle, 
"  and  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  shall  every 
word  be  established."  This  is  a  divine  ordination  :  it  is 
not  an  arbitrary  thing  taken  up  by  men  at  random,  and  of 
their  own  choice  and  pleasure  ;  but  it  is  God's -slated  me- 
dium and  way,  wherein  he  hath  appointed,  that  persons 
are  to  be  informed  concerning  matters  of  fact,  which  they 
are  concerned  to  know,  and  of  which  they  have  not  the 
immediate  knowledge  themselves.  "  It  is  written  in  your 
law  (saith  Christ  to  the  Jews)  that  the  testimony  of  two 
men  is  true."  What  law  was  that  1  It  was  the  divine 
law.  God  hath  enacted,  that  the  testimony  of  a  competent 
number  of  witnesses  should  be  relied  upon,  to  assure  us 
of  the  truth  of  those  matters  of  fact,  that  they  do  testify ; 
and  you  do  well  know,  that  upon  this  ground  (so  material 
a  thing  this  is)  depends  all  the  administration  of  justice 
throughout  the  world.  Otherwise,  no  judge  would  deter- 
mine in  reference  to  any  case,  which  came  not  under  the 
sight  of  his  own  eye,  or  whereof  he  was  an  ear-witness. 
And  so  this  would  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  all  hu- 
man society.  There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  human  so- 
ciety in  the  world  upon  these  terms ;  and  therefore  we  must 
look  upon  this  as  a  holy,  wise  constitution  of  the  great  Ru- 
ler of  this  world,  who  hath  ordained  and  appointed,  that  in 
reference  to  such  matters  of  fact,  as  we  are  concerned  to 
have  the  knowledge  of,  and  have  not  the  immediate  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  we  are  to  depend  upon  the  testimony  of 
others.  And  this  is  not  an  arbitrary  thing  that  we  take  up 
of  ourselves,  but  a  thing  that  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  hath 
constituted  and  set  for  the  preserving  of  common  order 
here,  among  men  in  this  world.     And, 

4.  The  difference  is  unspeakably  2-reat,  between  relying 
upon  men's  testimony,  as  to  mere  matters  of  fact;  and  re- 
lying upon  it,  as  to  matters  of  right.  We  may  have  a  differ- 
ence upon  the  authority  of  one  or  two  credible  witnesses, 
reporting  to  us  such  matters  of  fact,  when  as  to  which  is 
right  and  wrong,  we  will  have  no  dependence  upon  them 
at  all.  As  now  suppose  any  of  you  receive  a  letter  from 
some  person  of  very  great  authority  and  quality,  and  for 
whom  you  have  great  deference  and  duty,  this  letter  comes 
to  you  by  the  hands  of  a  footman ;  do  you  pay  a  defer- 
ence to  the  man,  in  believing  what  is  contained  in  the 
letter'?  No,  all  the  belief  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
letter,  is  resolved  into  the  authority  of  him  that  wrote  it, 
and  from  whom  it  comes.  Only  you  may  look  upon  this 
as  a  fit  medium  to  convey  it  to  you  ;  and  you  rely  (if  there 
be  occasion  to  do  so  much)  no  more  upon  the  footman, 
as  to  matter  of  fact,  but  that  he  received  this  letter  from 
his  lord  or  master  to  deliver  to  you ;  but  his  testimonv 
hath  no  influence  upon  the  contents  of  this  letter,  one  way 
or  other. 

And  this  therefore  leads  you  sufficiently  to  understand 
how  to  answer  yourselves,  if  any  .should  further  inquire — 
Pray  how  doth  this  differ  from  the  notion  that  runs  among 
them  of  the  Romish  church,  that  is,  that  we  are  beholden 
to  their  tradition  for  the  Scriptures  we  have,  and  for  our 
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Christianity,  and  for  all  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  in 
the  things  of  God  and  religion  1 — Why,  it  differs  the 
most  that  can  be.     For, 

(1.)  The  papists  do  not  only  claim  to  be  witnesses  in 
the  case,  but  they  claim  to  be  the  only  witnesses  :  which 
they  most  pretencelessly  and  injuriously  a.ssume  to  them- 
selves :  for  we  do  not  rely  upon  them  as  the  sole  witnesses, 
nor  as  witnes.ses  at  all,  but  only  as  they  join  and  fall  in 
with  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ihe  rest  of  the  Christian 
churches,  that  have  ihe  same  books  among  them  that  we 
have.  We  are  no  more  beholden  to  them,  than  we  are  to 
other  Christians.     Nor, 

(2.)  Do  we  rely  barely  upon  the  testimony  of  Christian 
churches,  as  to  the  matters  of  fact  contained  in  these  books, 
but  we  rely  upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  Jews  and  pagans  themselves,  as  to  the  truth  of 
matters  of  fact,  which  we  need  to  be  informed  about,  in 
the  matters  of  our  religion.  The  papists  do  engross  to 
themselves  to  be  the  only  witnesses,  most  falsely,  and 
without  the  least  colour  of  pretence.  But  we  reckon  the 
testimony  of  an  enemy,  an  avowed,  professed  enemy,  is  of 
the  greatest  strength  in  such  a  case  imaginable.  That  is 
the  testimony  we  have  fiorn  the  Jews,  and  the  testimony 
we  have  from  the  pagans,  of  matters  of  fact,  when  the 
matter  of  fact  is  against,  plainly  against  them.  This  we 
think  we  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  lay  much  stress  and 
weight  upon.  Now  it  is  very  plain  as  to  mere  matters  of 
fact,  pagans  themselves  have  owned  the  truth  of  those 
matters  of  fact,  upon  which  the  Christian  doth  depend:  to 
wit,  the  wonflerfnl  works  wrouglit  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  to  prove  the  doctrines  that  they  preached,  and 
that  are  contained  in  these  books.  Pagans  do  not  den}' 
these  matters  of  fact,  we  have  them  in  divers  of  their  own 
writings.  For  as  to  those  miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  in 
his  own  time,  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  (which 
was  done  on  purpose  that  they  might  know  that  Jesus  was 
the  Son  of  God;  that  men  might  believe  this,  and  that 
by  believing  it,  might  have  life  through  his  name,)  Cel- 
sus,  that  great  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion,  never  goes 
about  to  deny  the  matter  of  fact :  he  knew  that  would  be 
vain  ;  all  the  world  knew  the  truth  of  the  matter  of  fact ; 
only  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  show  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  such  things  might  be  done  by  other  invisible 
powers.  Just  the  same  conceit  that  the  Jews  had  among 
themselves,  when  they  tell  our  Saviour,  that  he  cast  out 
devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils.  That  is,  they 
did  suppose  the  devil  to  have  fallen  out  with  himself,  and 
that  all  his  business  was  industriously  to  destroy  his  own 
kingdom.  Indeed,  the  greatest  and  laost  momentous  mat- 
ters of  fact,  by  which  Christianity  was  confirmed  at  first, 
are  freely  granted  by  the  most  considerable  pagans.  W"e 
find  in  their  MTitings,  an  acknowledgment  of  those  things 
that  filled  the  world  with  so  much  wonder,  and  they  la- 
bour partly  to  turn  off  all  by  referring  the  great  wonders 
to  other  causes  and  agents  ;  and  partly  by  pretending,  that 
as  strange  things  have  been  wrought  by  their  own  hands: 
as  the  setting  up  of  Apollonius  Tyanreus,  that  great  ma- 
gician; whereas,  the  disparity  is  so  great  that  nothing  is 
more  so,  nor  can  be  to  any,  who  consider,  tliat  those  tricks 
wrought  by  him,  were  easily  detected  of  fraud  and  im- 
posture, and  were  pretended  to  be  wrought  to  no  consider- 
able purpose.  But  the  others  were  frequent  and  often  re- 
peated, and  in  common  sight,  and  without  any  design  of 
hiding;  so  as  that  when  men  that  have  been  concerned 
have  canvassed  and  searched  as  much  as  possible,  to  know 
whether  thej'  were  true  or  no,  the  light  hath  shone  into 
their  faces,  and  they  have  been  forced  to  yield  and  own 
that  a  great  and  notable  work  hath  been  done,  "and  we 
cannot  deny  it."  And  with  great  dread  and  consternation 
the)'  beheld  the  world  running  after  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, these  works  carrying  so  great  a  light  in  them,  that 
were  wrought  for  that  design.     And, 

(3.)  Tiiere  is  this  difference  besides,  in  what  the  papists 
do  arrogate  to  themselves  about  this  matter  of  testifying, 
from  what  we  admit  and  assert :  that  is,  that  they  assume 
lo  themselves  the  making  of  doctrines  that  shall  be  of 
equal  authority  with  these  books.  And  one  of  their  greatest 
men  among  them,  is  known  to  have  used  that  blasphemous 
saving,  that  this  book  hath  no  more  of  authority,  than 
.^.sop's  fables,  other  than  what  it  hath  derived  from  their 
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church.  And  if  it  were  not  for  the  authority  it  fetcheth 
from  their  church,  it  were  no  more  to  be  regarded  than 
^sop's  fables :  which  is  so  great  an  insolence,  that  indeed 
one  would  wonder  (but  that  "Divine  patience  will  magnify 
itself  till  the  time  of  taking  vengeance  upon  that  apostate 
church  come)  that  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven  should  not 
have  vindicated  such  a  blasphemy,  with  all  things  else  that 
are  of  the  same  piece  among  them,  and  carry  the  same  im- 
port and  signification  :  for  we  know  they  take  upon  them 
to  say  and  unsay,  to  do  and  undo,  to  maim  and  mangle 
this  book,  and  set  up  contrary  institutions  to  it ;  as  is  par- 
ticularly known  in  that  great  ordinance  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper.     And  then, 

(4.)  As  to  the  business  of  being  mere  witnesses  of  matter 
of  fact,  there  they  have  proved  themselves  false  and  un- 
faithful ;  that  is,  in  foisting  in  the  apocryphal  books  into 
the  canon  of  the  Scripture,  against  the  authority  both  of 
the  Jewish  church  and  the  ancient  church,  as  the  world 
may  judge  at  this  day  that  read  them. 

So  that  there  is  no  parity  at  all  in  these  two  cases,  the 
relying  by  God's  institution  and  appointment  upon  a  hu- 
man testimony,  but  as  a  medium  to  convey  and  transmit 
to  us  our  knowledge  of  bare  matter  of  fact,  and  their  as- 
suming to  themselves  to  be  the  only  one  to  be  relied  upon, 
not  only  as  to  matter  of  fact,  but  as  to  the  authority  by 
which  right  and  wrong,  and  the  truth  and  falsehood  of 
doctrine,  are  to  be  finally  decided  and  judged  of.  And 
thus  far  then  we  think,  that  the  way  of  proving  the  same- 
ness of  these  books  with  those  that  bore  the  character  of 
sacred  books,  or  books  of  divine  authority,  is  altogether 
unexceptionable,  and  so  strong,  as  thaltherecanlie  nothing 
against  it  to  the  common  reason  and  understanding  of  men, 
when  we  have  such  a  way  of  being  assured  of  this  matter, 
as  must  be  convictive  to  any  that  do  allow  themselves  the 
liberty  and  use  of  their  understandings.  And  it  would  be 
a  very  foolish  expectation,  to  think  that  God  should  gratify 
the  fanciful  curiosities  of  men,  by  working  wonders  among 
them  continually  and  repeatedly  to  no  purpose. 

Upon  all  this  I  shall  superadd  some  considerations  that 
may  give  strength  to  all  that  hath  been  said  before.     As, 

1.  By  common  consent  of  all  mankind,  some  divine  re- 
velation or  other  is  necessary  to  the  ends  of  religion,  be- 
sides mere  natural  light.  We  do  not  find  or  read  of  any 
sort  of  people  under  heaven  that  have  pretended  to  any 
thing  of  religion,  but  have  likewise  also  pretended  to  some- 
what or  other  of  divine  revelation,  besides  what  was  na- 
tural and  common  to  men  as  men,  as  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  religion,  or  for  which  such  a  thing  as 
religion  was  to  be  kept  on  foot  in  the  world.  Look  back 
amongst  any  sort  of  people,  as  to  the  most  ancient  accounts 
we  have  in  the  world  of  any  thing  of  religion,  and  we 
shall  find  it  so  :  as  for  instance,  if  we  go  to  the  Egyptians  of 
old,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Gre- 
cians, the  Romans,  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons;  nay, 
if  we  carry  it  as  far  as  China,  for  such  accounts  as  we 
have  of  their  religion  and  what  it  hath  been  for  some 
hundreds  of  years  past,  nay,  and  some  thousands  of  years 
backwards.  All  these  people  have  pretended  to  somewhat 
of  divine  revelation,  over  and  besides  natural  light;  none 
of  them  but  have  had  those  among  them  whom  they  al- 
ways took  to  be  inspired  persons.  I  am  not  considering 
now,  whether  their  pretensions  be  right  or  wrong,  true  or 
false,  but  all  have  agreed  in  this  sentiment,  that  there  did 
need  some  other  revelation  besides  the  light  of  nature,  in 
order  to  the  ends  and  purposes  of  religion.  They  always 
had  some  sacred  persons  among  them.  Their  priests,  their 
magi,  gymnosophists,  their  brahmins,  their  bards,  their 
druids,  whom  they  always  took  for  inspired  persons  ;  and 
received  dictates  and  directions  from  them  still  in  refer- 
ence to  matters  of  religion;  yea,  and  in  reference  to  other 
matters  too,  as  so  many  inspired  persons  :  thus  still  by  their 
own  confession,  owning  mere  natural  light  insufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  religion.  Famous  it  is,  (besides  all  that 
hath  been  intimated  before,)  concerning  those  several  sorts 
of  sacred  persons,  that  the  several  nations  had  amongst 
them,  that  when  Numa  began  to  settle  religion  at  Rome, 
in  the  first  forming  of  that  people  he  pretended  to  have  all 
his  directions  from  his  goddess  Egeria,  whom  he  conver- 
sed and  met  with  in  the  woods,  and  consulted  of  those  af- 
fairs from  time  to  time.     And  the  people  of  the  Chinese 


are  reckoned  to  have  all  their  methods  of  religion  and  all 
their  notions  of  it  from  that  Confucius,  for  whom  they 
have  the  greatest  veneration,  that  ever  any  people  could 
be  supposed  to  have  of  one  as  an  inspired  person ;  so  as 
that  deference  was  never  paid  by  the  Turks  to  their  Ma- 
homet, which  is  paid  by  these  Chinese  to  their  Confucius, 
whom  they  had  their  religion  from,  at  least  one  thousand 
years  before  ever  the  other  was  known  in  the  world. 

Now  this,  to  me,  is  a  very  great  thing,  that  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind  in  all  the  known  and  noted  na- 
tions of  which  we  have  any  record  or  notices  among  us, 
they  should  pretend  constantly  to  somewhat  or  other  of 
divine  revelation,  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  religion  ; 
thereby  giving  us,  as  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind, 
that  mere  natural  light  was  not  enough,  but  some  divine 
revelation  was  further  to  be  superadded,  for  the  conduct 
and  management  of  the  affairs  of  religion  in  the  world. 
And  to  that  is  to  be  added, 

2.  That  as  this  would  be  argumenium  ad  hominem,  (it 
being  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind,)  so  it  is  very 
apparent  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  really  and  trulj 
it  is  a  matter  of  plain  necessity  in  itself,  that  there  be  some 
superadded  revelation  to  the  mere  light  of  nature.  For 
notwithstanding  the  pretence  of  it,  (that  pretence  of  it  to 
be  sure,  can  never  do  the  business  or  answer  the  end  for 
which  the  thing  itself  is  necessary,)  yet  it  is  plain,  that  the 
very  thing,  that  is,  a  real  and  divine  revelation,  is  necessa- 
ry over  and  besides  mere  natural  light,  as  that  lies  now  so 
much  corrupted,  depraved,  and  obscured,  among  the  sons 
of  men,  if  you  do  but  consider  into  how  miserable  delu- 
sions men  have  generally  fallen,  where  such  a  real  divine 
revelation  was  wanting,  in  reference  to  the  greatest  and 
most  important  things  of  religion.  As  what  can  we  sup- 
pose greater  or  of  more  importance  to  religion  than  these 
two,  the  object  of  it,  and  the  end  of  it  1  The  object  of  it 
is  the  God  we  are  to  worship,  and  the  end  of  it  is  the  fe- 
licity that  we  are  to  design  and  aim  at  in  all  the  exercises 
of  that  worship,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  our  religion. 
Where  there  is  not  a  real  divine  revelation,  what  monstrous 
conceits  have  been  taken  up  concerning  the  object  of  reli- 
gion !  The  polytheism  of  the  gentile  and  pagan  world,  is 
a  plain  and  pregnant  proof  what  a  necessity  there  was 
that  over  and  besides  the  mere  light  of  nature,  God  should 
reveal  himself  as  the  peculiar  and  sole  object  of  religion 
according  to  what  he  is  in  himself  For  though  it  be  true 
indeed,  that  many  of  the  wisest  philosophers  among  the 
pagans  have  had  right  sentiments  of  the  one  Deity,  the 
supreme  Numen,  God  ;  yet  for  the  generality  of  the  people, 
how  much  otherwi.se  hath  it  been  !  And  with  whom  these 
wiser  men  have  been  forced  to  comply  and  fall  in,  tempo- 
rizing with  them  whose  own  wicked  and  gross  conceptions 
have  led  them  to  worship  for  deities,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars ;  or  heroes,  the  souls  of  men  departed  from  among 
them  ;  and  sometimes  to  come  so  low  as  to  worship  dogs 
and  cats,  weasels,  apes,  serpents,  onions,  leeks  and  garlic, 
fountains  and  rivers,  and  the  like,  for  gods.  So  apparent 
need  was  there  for  a  divine  revelation  to  inform  men  about 
the  object  of  their  worship,  above  that  light  that  is  common 
to  men  as  men.  And  then  as  concerning  the  end  of  reli- 
gion, felicity,  the  great  diversity  of  opinions  among  the 
pagans,  (and  even  the  wiser  of  them,)  no  less  than  two 
hundred  eighty  and  eight,  about  the  summum  bo7ium,  chief 
good,  shows  how  great  need  there  is  of  a  particular  divine 
direction,  as  to  what  that  is  which  we  are  to  design  for 
ourselves  as  our  final  and  eternal  felicity.  To  these  I 
add, 

3.  That  supposing  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation 
about  matters  that  relate  to  religion  and  our  future  bless- 
edness, it  must  some  time  or  other  have  become  necessary 
that  it  should  be  a  written  revelation,  put  into  writing  upon 
record.  Some  time  I  say,  I  do  not  say  always,  necessary. 
It  is  plain  it  must  be  less  necessary  in  former  ages  of  the 
world,  when  by  reason  of  the  vast  longevity  and  length  of 
life,  about  three  or  four  persons  might  see  through  two 
thousand  years  and  upwards,  and  so  give  an  account  but 
by  three  or  four  hands,  of  the  most  material  and  important 
things,  that  were  of  common  concernment  for  men,  as 
such,  to  know  about  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  the 
like.  And  no  doubt  there  was  great  care  taken  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  known,  by  monu- 
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ments  and  the  like,  as  Selh's  pillars  were,  of  which  Jose- 
phus  gives  a  pariicular  account  in  his  time,     biu  i  sup- 

fiose  there  were  only  oral  traditions,  lor  that  time,  passing 
rom  hand  to  hand  ;  and  that  of  things  of  so  apparent 
common  importance  and  necessity,  that  none  can  imajjine 
but  if  the  persons  were  persons  of  tolerable  prudence,  (and 
w'e  have  no  reason  but  to  apprehend  they  were  persons  of 
great  prudence,  some  at  least  that  were  more  especially 
concerned,  as  Adam  himself,  Enoch,  Noah,  and  Shem,) 
there  could  not  but  have  been  very  distinct  accounts  trans- 
mitted from  such  liands,of  what  was  necessary  to  be  known 
concerning  the  original  of  the  world,  and  what  the  pleasure 
of  him  that  made  it  vvas,  concerning  the  affairs  of  his  wor- 
ship in  those  days.  And  we  may  easily  apprehend  our- 
selves if,  ic  ".ny  famil}'  among  us,  any  thing  of  great  con- 
cernment to  the  nation,  (much  more  to  all  mankind,)  should 
have  come  to  the  notice  of  an  ancestor  of  ours;  as,  sup- 
pose any  of  you  could  say,  "  My  grandfather  or  my  great- 
grandfather had  certain  notices,  some  way  or  other,  con- 
veyed to  him  of  such  and  such  matters  of  fact,  of  the  great- 
est importance  imaginable  to  the  whole  nation;"  do  you 
think  that  that  would  be  forgotten  in  three  or  four  ages  in 
that  family  7  And  as  little  supposable  is  it,  that  in  three 
or  four  ages  of  so  long  a  duration,  all  that  concerned  the 
original  of  the  world,  and  revealed  will  of  its  Creator,  how 
men  ought  to  live,  and  order  their  course  in  the  world, 
would  be  forgotten. 

But  afterwards,  when  the  lives  of  men  grew  shorter,  it  is 
most  apparent,  there  was  a  necessity  that  such  things  as 
were  most  requisite  to  be  known,  and  were  of  most  com- 
mon use,  should  be  digested  into  records  in  writing.  And 
so  we  find  first,  the  books  of  Moses  written ;  and  after- 
wards, there  was  an  addition  of  more  and  more  made,  as 
God  thought  fit,  in  following  ages,  till  the  fulness  of  time, 
when  we  have  the  clearest  light  of  an  entire  Gospel  reve- 
lation handed  to  us  from  our  Lord  himself,  who  came  from 
the  bosom  of  his  Father  to  reveal  and  make  him  known, 
and  his  whole  mind  and  will  to  men.  And  indeed,  for 
them  that  would  substitute  tradition,  and  particularly  that 
of  oral  tradition,  in  the  room  of  this  sacred  written  rule, 
they  do  it  with  the  greatest  absurdity  that  can  be  imagined: 
and  indeed  with  the  greatest  immodesty,  in  them  that  now- 
a-days  pretend  to  it.  It  is  true,  we  read  the  apostle  did 
take  order  with  Timothy  that  some  particular  things  which 
he  had  seen  and  taken  notice  of,  and  heard  from  him,  he 
should  commit  to  faithful  men  that  might  be  able  to  teach 
and  instruct  others.  There  were  many  useful  things  that 
were  not  presently  put  into  writing.  But  as  for  these  men, 
under  the  notion  of  faithful  witnesses,  they  have  the  least 
reason  of  any  men  in  the  w^orld  to  lay  claim  to  that  office 
and  dignity,  of  being  the  conveyancers  to  us  of  the  things 
that  concern  us,  in  reference  to  our  salvation  and  our  eter- 
nal well-being:  for  when  they  take  upon  them  to  be  au- 
thors, they  cannot  be  looked  upon  to  have  done  the  part 
of  faithful  witnesses.  How  strangely  have  they  innovated 
upon  that  religion  which  they  boast  to  have  been  the  con- 
veyers of  to  us  !  How  much  another  thing  have  they  made 
it,  to  what  it  was,  in  docirinals  and  worship,  and  even  in 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  common  conversation  itself!  So 
that  we  may  see,  even  by  the  insolency  of  this  pretence  of 
theirs,  enough  to  assure  us  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  writ- 
ten rule  to  resort  unto.  And  indeed,  in  what  case  had  the 
Christian  religion  been  at  this  day,  and  the  professors  of  it 
in  the  world,  if  we  had  not  had  this  written  rule  in  our 
hands,  to  correct  and  discover  plainly  wherein  they  have 
prevaricated  and  corrupted  the  Christian  religion  ?  So  that 
we  may  seek  Christianity  in  the  Christian  world,  as  was 
said  of  old  concerning  the  city  of  Samium,  it  was  so  alter- 
ed that  Samium  was  to  be  sought  in  Samium  itself;  so 
we  would  still  be  to  seek  Christianity  among  Christians, 
if  we  had  not  these  records  to  set  us  right,  and  let  us  know 
what  Christian  religion  was  at  first. 

And  upon  the  whole  matter,  as  to  those  that  would  so 
officioijsly  substitute  their  traditions  in  the  room  of  the 
clear  light  of  this  written  word,  it  is  much  a  like  case  as 
if  any  of  you  should  fall  in  with  one  travelling  on  the  way, 
and  he  offers  himself  to  be  your  companion  and  guide, 
and  tells  you  that  you  have  eyes  that  you  make  use  of  in 
choosing  your  way,  but  these  eyes  are  only  troublesome  to 
you,  they  represent  to  you  diversities  of  objects  that  draw 


this  way  and  that,  so  that  you  cannot  mind  your  path. 
"And  pray  (saith  he)  let  me  put  out  those  eyes  of  youi.s, 
"•^•J  submit  j'ourself  to  my  conduct ,"  and  all  that  he  may 
g"'*'^  yf"*  -nio  a  pit.  Or  a  like  case  it  would  be,  as  if  you 
should  have  wnii,v<j^  j„  ^^jp  hands,  any  of  you,  that  were 
ancient,  and  did  concern  .v..  ,^1^  j^  ^n  estate  of  yours  from 
ages  pa.st,  and  one  should  say  i^  yfj„  "These  wriiin-^s 
have  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  in  them,^p^^.  j^^  ^^^  have 
these  writings  and  dispose  of  them  as  I  see  gooa,  ^^^  ..Q^ 
need  not  doubt  but  that  there  will  be  witnesses  enough  iv- 
prove  your  title  if  there  be  occasion  ;  and  you  do  not  need 
to  question  but  I  will  take  care  to  defend  you  and  make 
out  your  title  ;"  and  to  think  to  rob  you  of  them  by  such 
a  fraudulent  artifice.  Just  thus  would  they  deal  with  us 
abotlt  the  sacred  records,  in  which  our  all  for  eternal  life 
do  lie.  But  very  plain  it  is  upon  all  these  grounds,  that 
it  was  necessary  there  should  be  somewhat  of  divine  reve- 
lation superadded  to  meie  natural  light;  and  was  also 
necessary,  some  time,  that  it  should  be  a  written  one. 

4.  Supposing  this,  that  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a 
written  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God,  about  matters  that 
do  concern  our  present  religion  and  future  felicity,  then 
we  have  none  at  all  e.xtant  in  the  world  that  can  come  in 
any  plausible  competition  with  this  book,  unless  you  will 
bring  the  Mahometan  Alcoran  into  competition  with  it. 
Nothing  else  doth  pretend  to  be  a  rule  of  faith  and  light  to 
men.  And  for  that  Alcoran,  (besides  what  it  hath  bor- 
rowed, or  stolen,  rather,  from  the  Bible,)  it  is  a  book  full  of 
so  gross  absurdities,  that  thej' who  have  but  common  sense, 
would  soon  discern  the  difference  between  them  ;  and  how 
little  of  pretence  there  could  be  to  bring  that  into  competi- 
tion with  this,  much  less  to  carry  it  against  this  upon  such 
a  comparison.  There  are  things  in  it  so  manileslh-  con- 
trary to  the  common  light  and  reason  of  men,  as  there 
would  be  ground  enough  for  a  most  contemptuous  rejection 
of  it  upon  that  score  :  such  as  its  asserting  the  corporeity 
of  the  Divine  nature;  and  that  thefelicitj'of  the  future  slate 
in  the  other  world  doth  consist  only  in  bodily  pleasures 
and  the  like ;  things  manifestly  refutable  by  common 
natural  light.  And  besides  the  contradiction  that  there  is 
to  the  common  reason  of  men  in  so  great  things  as  these, 
it  is  made  up  of  contradictions  and  repugnancies  to  itself. 
For  it  doth  say  even  that  concerning  him,  upon  whom, 
you  know,  our  great  hopes  depend,  which  it  doth,  in  the 
mo.st  substantial  things,  afterwards  gainsay  and  contradict; 
for  it  owns  him  to  be  a  great  and  a  holy  prophet,  sent  by 
God  into  this  world.  But  if  their  religion  should  be  true, 
he  must  be  the  falsest  prophet  (one  of  them)  that  ever  wjis 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  that  ever  pretended  to  pro- 
phecy ;  for  did  not  he  avow  and  give  himself  out  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  ?  If  he  were  a  true  prophet  he  did  truly  say 
this,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  and  his 
Father  were  one:  and  if  he  were  a  true  prophet  he  did  truly 
say  this  also,  that  the  religion  he  taught,  and  the  professors 
of  it,  should  continue,  and  he  with  them,  to  the  end  of  the 
world;  and  then  the  Mahometan  religion  was  never  to 
subvert  and  root  out  the  Christian. 

It  is  plain  therefore,  that  nothing  under  the  name  of  a 
divine  revelation  can  with  any  the  least  plausibleness  be 
brought  into  competition  with  this  book.  And  therefore, 
if  a  divine  revelation  were  necessary,  and  a  written  reve- 
lation were  necessary,  this  must  be  it,  and  there  can  be  no 
other.  It  is  true  indeed,  some  enthusiastical  persons  have 
pretended  to  inspiration  as  to  this  or  that  particular  thing; 
but  none  have  undertaken  to  pretend,  that  they  are  so  in- 
spired of  God  as  to  give  a  full,  particular,  peifect  system 
and  model,  of  all  that  is  to  be  believed  and  done,  in  refer- 
ence to  worship  and  religion.  So  that  this  book  hath  really 
no  plausible  pretender  or  competitor  against  it. 

5.  Whereas,  it  doth  pretend  and  avow  itself  to  be  divine, 
and  of  divine  original ;  it  hath  those  inimitable  characters 
of  divinitv  upcm'it,  which  most  plainly  justify  that  pre- 
tence ;  I  shall,  before  I  instance,  only  forelav  this — Thai 
we  must  consider,  when  we  would  make  a  judgment  upon 
tliis  thing,  whether  this  thing  be  a  God-like  thing,  yea  or 
no,  and  carries  visible  charactersof  divinity  stamped  upon 
it,  we  are,  in  making  our  judgment  about  this  matter,  to 
consider,  not  barely  what  is  spoken  or  contained  in  this 
book,  but  also  to  whom  such  things  are  spoken,  whose 
use  this  book  was  designed  to  serve  and  what  use  it  was 
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intended  for.  "We  are  not  to  consider,  in  this  case,  how 
God  should  speak  if  he  were  to  publish  an  edict,  or  make 
an  oration  from  the  throne  of  glory  to  the  innumer-=tje 
company  of  ansrels,  those  glorious  creatures  |V'"»  ^urrouna 
him  above.  That  is  none  of  the  cas-  ''-«^  we  are  to  con- 
sider. Bat  we  are  to  consid.p'  "^^  we  would  expect  him 
to  speak,  or  how  he,— '«  'l^'^ect  things  to  be  written,  that 
1.  o,-«  ;r,t»T,,^pri  .f  r  all  sorls  ot  men,  here  in  this  world,  from 
the  h-5''<iSt  to  the  lowest,  ot  all  capacities  and  of  all  con- 
uiiions,  that  have  any  exercise  of  reason  and  understand- 
ing. We  are  not  to  expect  that  one  sort  of  Bible  should 
have  been  written  for  learned  men,  and  another  for  un- 
learned ;  or  that  one  sort  of  Bible  was  written  for  citizens 
and  another  for  country  people;  but  we  are  to  suppose  that 
there  was  to  be  a  book  written  that  should  suit  the  capaci- 
ties of  all  sorts  of  persons  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
And  what  could  have  been  more  God-like,  more  suitable 
to  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
capacity  and  necessity  of  men  in  general,  than  what  we 
have  here  in  this  book  1  And  consider  the  use  that  it  was 
to  serve,  what  it  was  indeed  to  be  written  for.  It  was  for 
the  saving  of  miserable  creatures  that  were  in  a  lost,  pe- 
rishing state.  It  was  never  intended  that  such  a  book 
should  be  written,  only  to  please  men's  fancies,  or  gratify 
their  humours,  or  tickle  their  ears.  It  was  intended  for 
saving  lost,  miserable  souls  from  perishing  for  ever;  and 
those  of  all  sorts,  of  all  capacities,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest;  and  so  nothing  could  have  been  imagined  more 
worthy  of  God,  than  the  composure  of  this  Book,  for  such 
persons  and  for  such  uses.  And  now  to  particularize  a 
little,  as  to  such  divine  characters  which  are  conspicuous 
in  if,  and  which  I  call  inimitable,  that  could  have  proceed- 
ed from  none  but  a  divine  Author, —  As, 

(1.)  The  majesty  of  the  style  :  How  great,  how  august 
and  God-like  it  is  !  in  the  whole  of  it;  take  it  entirely  in 
the  whole  frame,  and  nothing  could  appear,  in  respect  to 
the  style,  more  majestic  or  more  worthy  of  God.  Though 
the  case  must  be  considered  with  a  diversity,  that  is,  that 
he  did  make  use  of  human  penmen,  and  it  is  never  to  be 
supposed,  that  he  should  direct  every  word  and  every 
phrase  by  an  extraordinary  immediate  inspiration:  for 
then  it  were  impossible  there  should  have  been  a  diversity 
of  style,  but  all  ihe  parts  must  have  been  in  one  and  the 
same  style.  But  there  was  that  influx  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
that  did  most  certainly  guide  the  writers,  as  to  all  the  sub- 
stance of  what  was  to  be  written  and  recorded  by  them; 
which  did  attemper  itself  to  the  natural  genius  of  those  that 
were  made  use  of  as  the  penmen,  so  that  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  received  by  such  and  such  men, 
of  such  and  such  a  constitution,  temper,  and  genius,  comes 
to  be  diversified  in  that  manner,  as  if  one  comes  to  pour 
a  quantity  of  water  into  such  and  such  a  particular  vessel, 
the  water  in  its  form  will  resemble  the  figure  of  the  vessel : 
if  the  vessel  be  round,  the  water  falls  into  a  round  figure ; 
if  the  vessel  be  square,  the  water  is  ibrmed  into  that  figure 
unavoidably.  And  so  the  same  communication  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  being  poured  into  such  a  vessel  as  this  or  that 
man  was,  comes  to  be  accordingly  diversified.  That  very 
communication  to  such  a  one  as  Isaiah,  for  instance,  re- 
ceives one  sort  of  figure  there,  and  a  communication  to 
such  a  one  as  Micah,  receives  another  figure  there  ;  when 
yet  all  these  communications  are  from  one  and  the  same 
Fountain, and  serve  forone  and  the  same  common  purpose. 
And  indeed,  upon  the  whole,  it  doth  appear,  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  way  of  speaking  it,  doth  so  suit  the  majesty  of 
God  as  nothing  could  do  more,  when  men  have  come  forth 
and  spoken  and  written  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and 
have  from  time  to  time  pronounced,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord ;"  and  when  they  have  been  directed  to  personate 
God,  "I  am  the  Lord;  do  so,  and  so.  I  am  the  Lord;" 
this  is  so  becoming  the  greatness,  the  grandeur  of  the  Au- 
thor of  this  book,  that  it  is  not  a  supposable  thing  that 
there  should  be  any,  that  would  assume  the  confidence,  in 
reference  to  things  of  this  nature,  to  take  upon  them  at  such 
a  rate  ;  that  is,  comparing  the  confidence  of  such  a  pre- 
tence with  the  matter  that  is  spoken  of;  and  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  that  tnis  is  agreeable  to  God  only,  or  to 
one  immediately  directed  by  God  only,  and  none  else. 
And  upon  what  was  noted  to  you  concerning  the  difference 
of  styles,  foj  sijch  parts  of  this  book  wherein  Grod  is  repre- 


sented to  be  i'^°  immediate  Speaker,  himself  making  this 
use  o/iiian,  it  is  evident  in  such  cases,  when  he  hath  ap- 
peared more  immediately  as  the  Author  of  what  was  said, 
nothing  beneath  God  can  be  supposed  to  have  spoken  like 
him.  As  now  to  instance,  there  is  that  song  called  the 
song  of  Moses  in  the  32nd  of  Deuteronomy  ;  God  doth  give 
immediate  directions  to  publish  the  words  of  such  a  song 
to  this  people,  and  to  keep  it  as  a  record  among  them.  It 
seems  most  likely  that  every  word  there  was  dictated 
immediately  by  God  himself.  And  who  did  ever  read  any 
thing  so  great  and  so  august  as  the  words  of  that  song 
arel  And  so  when  we  find  God  immediately  speaking 
to  Job,  in  some  of  the  latter  chapters  of  that  book,  Who 
can  imitate  the  majesty  of  what  is  said  1  which  is  there 
spoken  unto  him,  when  God  speaketh  to  him  him.^elf  out 
of  the  whirlwind.     And, 

(2.)  Consider  the  sublimity  of  the  matter  :  How  mighty, 
great  things  are  contained  in  this  book!  As  in  thatHosea 
viii.  12.  "  I  have  written  unto  them  the  great  things  of  my 
law."  To  take  such  a  summary  as  that,  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
"  Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  ; 
God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen 
of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  glory."  How  mighty  things  are 
these,  of  how  sublime  a  nature  !  And  these  make  the 
principal  contents  of  this  book.     And  then, 

(3.)  Do  but  consider  again,  the  comprehensiveness  of 
this  sacred  volume,  of  how  vast  extent  it  is.  And  what 
mind,  but  the  mind  of  God,  could  have  comprehended  and 
collected  together  so  great  a  variety  of  things  as  we  find  in 
this  book  "?  So  as  that  nothing  can  be  pretended  to  be 
wanting ;  not  one  thing  can  be  so  much  as  alleged  is 
wanting  that  is  requisite  to  be  put  into  such  a  book,  to 
serve  the  end  it  pretends  to  serve,  and  that  it  avows  itself 
to  be  designed  for.  Things  that  suit  all  states  of  men  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  ages  and  each  sex.  Things 
we  have  that  make  up  the  system  of  what  we  are  to  believe, 
and  things  that  compose  and  make  up  the  system  of 
what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  makes  up  the  system  for  us 
of  what  we  are  to  desire.  Do  but  look  to  the  credenda, 
and  the  agenda,  and  the  petenda  or  speranda ;  where  we 
may  have  the  collected  digcsta  of  the  one  kind  and  the 
other ;  and  who  can  pretend  any  thing  to  be  wanting  here  1 
The  comprehensiveness  of  this  book  speaks  the  divinity  of 
it,  having  that  in  it  which  suits  every  case  and  every  pur- 
pose for  which  such  a  book  can  be  desirable,  or  can  be 
pretended  to  be  so.     And  then, 

(4.)  Consider  too,  its  correspondency  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  which  it  was  designed  to  rectify  and  set  right,  and  be 
a  measure  unto,  if  you  look  upon  the  spirit  of  man  under  a 
threefold  capacity.  "That  is,  look  upon  it  asmerely  rational, 
or  look  upon  it  as  corrupt  and  depraved,  or  look  upon  it 
as  regenerate  and  renewed  ;  and  the  contents  of  this  book 
do  most  admirably  suit  it  every  way.  Loolc  upon  it  as 
merely  rational,  and  nothing  so  adequate  to  the  mind  and 
reason  of  a  man ;  so  as  that,  though  things  in  it  there  are 
indeed,  that  the  reason  of  man  could  not  have  found  out; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  the  reason  of  man  would  not 
approve,  being  represented  and  laid  before  it.  If  we  con- 
sider the  condition  of  man  as  corrupt,  what  delineations 
have  we  of  the  corrupt  frame  and  temper  of  the  spirit  of 
man  in  this  state  !  And  nothing,  to  me,  is  a  greater  argu- 
mentof  the  truth  of  our  religion  in  general,  than  to  find  such 
exact  descriptions  of  the  state  of  man,  suiting  the  temper 
in  which  he  is  now  to  be  found  upon  the  original  deprava- 
tion in  all  his  conditions  in  this  world.  So  that  just  such  a 
thing  as  a  carnal  man  was,  and  was  represented  to  have 
been,  five  thousand  years  ago,  just  such  a  one  he  is  now; 
all  the  imaginations" of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of  man 
are  evil,  and  continually  so.  And  when  God  looks  down 
from  heaven  upon  man,  to  understand  who  it  is  that  seeks 
after  God,  there  is  none  that  is  found  doing  good,  no  not 
one ;  none  seeking  after  God ;  for  that  good  must  be 
chiefly  meant:  as  if  all  the  world  did  agree  in  that  one 
common  sense,  to  say  unto  God,  "  Depart  from  us,  we  de- 
sire not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  :  let  not  God  molest 
or  disturb  us  in  our  "course."  Just  so  is  the  degenerate 
spirit  and  temper  of  man  represented,  and  how  true  a  re- 
presentation is  it !  And  then  look  upon  the  spirit  of  man 
as  renewed,  and  how  lively  a  description  is  there  of  th« 
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regenerate  man,  the  renewed  man  !  just  so  desiring  after 
God,  the  living  God,  as  Uiis  boolc  doth  express;  there  pla- 
cing its  sole  lelicity  and  highest  delight,  there  reposing  its 
treasure,  there  placing  the  study  of  the  heart,  to  be  sincere 
and  upright  in  his  sight ;  who  but  God  could  have  made 
such  a  representation  of  manl  And  Ihat  I  take  to  be  a 
further  consideration  which  shows  the  divinity  of  this 
book,  even  those  most  inimitable  characters  of  its  divine 
Author  that  are  most  conspicuous  to  every  discerning  eye. 
But  I  add, 

(5.)  The  wonderful  efficacy  this  word  hath  had  upon  the 
souls  of  men,  from  age  to  age.  It  hath  shown  itself  to  be 
"  the  power  of  God,  through  faith,  unto  salvation."  What 
multitudes  has  it  subdtied  I  This  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and 
arrows  taken  from  hence,  how  "  sharp  have  they  been  in 
the  hearts  of  the  King's  enemies,"  by  which  multitudes 
have  been  thrown  down  and  made  subject !  what  conquests 
hath  it  made  I  Though  indeed  there  have  been  sad  dark 
intervals  :  but  no  more  but  what  have  been  foretold  long 
ago,  wherein  the  progress  of  the  Christian  interest  and  re- 
ligion should  be  slow  and  little  ;  no  other  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, according  to  what  was  long  ago  foretold  of.  But 
if  you  consider  the  vast  increases  that  were  within  the  first 
and  second  centuries,  so  that  .some  of  the  ancients  have 
taken  notice,  and  one  particularly,  by  way  of  apology,  to 
the  emperor  that  then  was,  "  we  grow  so  numerous,"  (saith 
he,)  "  that  were  it  not  for  the  peaceableness  of  our  spirits 
and  principles,  you  could  not  subsist  in  opposition  to  us. 
It  were  easy  for  us  to  overturn  the  empire :  and  were  it 
possible  for  us  to  retire  and  draw  from  the  w-orld,  the  world 
would  wonder  at  its  own  emptiness."  And  Pliny  writing 
to  Trajan,  another  of  their  emperors,  tells  him,  that  rigor- 
ous and  severe  practices  against  the  Christians  were  now 
altogether  impracticable  and  might  be  dangerous :  for  he 
tells  him,  every  where  the  way  to  the  temples  was  over- 
grown with  grass,  and  there  were  none  to  buy  up  their 
sacrifices,  and  there  was  no  way  in  the  world  to  keep 
peace  in  the  empire,  but  to  be  very  benign  to  the  Christ- 
ians. And  he  did  procure,  by  that  epistle,  a  great  su.spen- 
sion  of  the  rage,  and  cessation  of  the  persecution,  that  was 
at  that  time.  And  then,  all  this  was  done,  not  by  the 
power  of  ai  ms,  (as  the  Mahometan  religion  hath  spread  it- 
self in  the  world,)  but  only  by  the  power  of  this  very  word, 
the  doctrine  of  Christ;  whereby  it  appears  to  be  "  tlie 
wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God."  I  have  discoursed 
to  you  at  large  before,  of  the  strong  and  irrefragable  evi- 
dence that  is  given  to  the  truth  of  this  book  by  the  pro- 
phecies, and  by  the  miracles  we  find  recorded  in  it ;  the 
punctual  predictions  of  the  former,  and  the  obsignations 
given  to  divine  truth,  given  by  divine  power,  in  the  latter. 
But  this  seal,  set  upon  the  souls  of  men  by  the  sanctify- 
ing Spirit,  (whereof  this  word  hath  been  continually  the 
instrument,)  carries  to  seeing  and  discerning  persons  the 
greatest  evidence  imaginable  in  it.  It  was  the  saying  of 
Plato,  that  "  the  world  is  God's  epistle  to  men ;  the  charac- 
ters of  his  invisible  power  and  goodness  being  so  visible 
upon  it."  And  how  raised  would  his  thoughts  have  been, 
and  how  much  transported  would  he  have  been  bej'ond  the 
transport  in  which  he  was  on  this  occasion,  if  he  had  but 
known  and  viewed  this  divine  and  sacred  book  !  But  then, 
to  find  it  again,  copied  out  and  transcribed  in  men's  hearts ! 
"You  are,"  saith  the  apostle,  "the  epistle  of  Christ  minis- 
tered by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  God;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  the  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart,"  2  Cor.  iii.  3.  What  a  demonstration 
is  here  of  the  Divine  Author  that  hath  made  work,  even 
by  his  word,  upon  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men  1  So  as  that 
the  same  aposile  speaks  in  that,  2  Cor.  xiii.  3.  "  Do  you 
seek  a  proof  of  Christ  speaking  in  me,  which  to  you-ward 
is  not  weak,  but  mighty  in  you  1"  "  Examine  yourselves 
whether  ye  be  in  the  faith,"  "  Do  you  seek  a  proof  of 
Christ  speaking  by  me  1"  See  him  in  this  book,  and  look 
into  yourselves,  such  of  you  as  have  been  converted  and 
turned  by  my  ministry  ;  see  if  you  be  not  Christ's  epistle. 
See  if  he  hath  not  written  out  the  greatest  and  most  neces- 
sary things  about  him  and  his  religion,  out  of  this  book 
into  your  own  hearts.     And  I  add, 

(6.)  That  the  high  complacency  that  the  best  men  take 
in  this  book,  must  needs  prove  it  to  be  divine  to  their  own 
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sen.se.  It  is  true,  that  there  wants  not  rational  evidence  to 
demonstrate  the  divine  authority  or  divinity  of  this  book, 
to  any  that  shall  at  leisure  impartially  consider  the  thing. 
But  It  is  a  far  more  lively  proof  that  any  one  bath  of  this 
in  himself  and  in  his  own  soul,  when  he  is  made  to  taste, 
in  the  word,  how  gracious  the  Lord  is,  when  he  hath  the 
pleasant  relish  of  it  in  his  own  spirit :  when  he  can  say  by 
his  own  experience,  "  Oh,  how  sweet  are  thy  words  to  my 
mouth,  yea  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  taste !"  when  it  is 
to  him  a  recreation  to  retire  and  set  himself  to  think,  and 
consider,  and  study  upon  these  great  and  deep  things  of 
God  ;  when  once  he  comes  to  experience  this,  that  the  law 
of  God  is  his  delierht,  and  that  therein  he  can  exercise  him- 
self night  and  day.  So  it  was,  when  much  less  was  writ- 
ten of  this  book  than  wliat  we  now  have.  If  David  had 
seen  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  pro- 
phets that  succeeded  himself,  and  had  had  the  complete, 
entire  volume  in  his  hands  that  we  have,  with  what  trans- 
ports would  he  have  spoken  of  the  ravishing  pleasures  of 
this  book  !  how  delectable  a  study  must  it  have  been  to 
his  soul  !  I  hope  (though  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  in- 
deed that  there  are  no  more)  there  are  many  at  this  daj' 
that  find  it  thus  :  "  We  approve  it  ouiselves,  in  our  own 
hearts;  this  must  be,  this  cannot  but  be  the  divine  word, 
it  is  so  delectable,  so  refreshing  to  our  souls."     And, 

(7.)  Lastly,  Take  this  by  Avay  of  addition,  the  plain  and 
manifest  design  it  hath  to  make  men  holy  and  good,  and 
consequently  to  make  them  blessed  and  happy  at  length, 
proves  it  to  be  divine.  It  hath  manifestly  this  design,  and 
can  have  no  other.  This  is  a  thing  that  speaks  itself  to 
every  conscience  of  man  that  doth  consider,  that  is,  that 
this  book  in  the  general  composure  of  it  haih  a  design  to 
make  men  good  and  holy ;  and  consequently  to  make 
them  blessed  and  happy;  and  can  have  no  other  design. 
Every  one  must  suppose  that  such  a  book  as  this  came 
not  by  chance  into  the  world  ;  if  not  by  chance,  then  it 
came  by  design  ;  and  if  it  came  by  design,  then  something 
or  other  must  be  designed  in  it.  It  doth  serve  this  end 
manifestly,  aims  at  this,  to  make  men  holy  and  pure,  and 
fit  them  for  heaven  and  a  blessed  eternity  ;  and  it  hath  no 
other  design,  it  aims  at  nothing  else.  This  then  must  be 
of  God;  this  must  either  have  been  a  divine  revelation 
from  God  himself,  (as  it  avows  itself  to  l-e,)  or  it  must  be 
one  of  the  most  horrid  forgeries  that  ever  was  contrived 
under  heaven,  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  I 
would  appeal  to  any  man's  conscience,  whether  it  is  likely 
any  one  would  be  guilty  of  so  audacious  a  wickedness,  to 
entitle  the  holy  God  to  be  the  Author  of  an  imposture,  for 
no  other  end  than  to  make  men  holy  and  good  1  would  men 
be  so  wicked  as  this,  for  no  other  end  but  to  make  the  world 
good  1  Their  own  fact  would  fly  in  their  fares.  Here  is  a 
design  to  make  the  world  holy  and  happy;  and  if  the 
world  were  thus,  as  this  book  would  make  it,  if  it  were 
suitable  to  it  and  the  contents  of  ii,  if  tiicre  were  that  love 
to  God  and  Christ  and  our  neighbours,  that  holiness,  that 
righteousness  upon  earth  that  are  expressed  in,  and  de- 
signed to  be  promoted  by,  this  book,  what  a  blessed  world 
were  this !  The  very  image  and  idea  of  heaven  itself.  But 
to  think  that  men  should  be  guiliy  of  the  greatest  wicked- 
ness that  ever  was  done  under  the  sun,  with  so  good  a 
design,  is  the  most  incon.sistent  and  unimaginable  thing 
that  can  be. 

These  considerations,  superadded  to  what  was  largely 
spoken  to  before,  I  reckon  will  prove  the  matter  out  of 
doubt,  (with  all  that  impartially  consider  and  weigh  things,) 
that  these  Scriptures  are  of  divine  authority. 


LECTURE    X.* 

That  which  we  have  further  yet  to  do  upon  this  subject, 
is  only  to  say  somewhat  by  way  of  answer  to  an  objection 
or  two ;  and  then  to  conclude  and  shut  up  all  in  some 
use. 

Objection  1.  Some  such  thought  may  possibly  arise  m 
the  minds  of  some,  that  if  these  books  be  indeed  of  divine 
revelation  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  as  you  have 
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heard  they  are,  it  may  seem  strange  that  they  have  been 
confined  to  so  little  a  part  of  the  world,  to  so  small  a  por- 
tion of  mankind.  As  for  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
while  they  only  were  in  being,  that  they  should  be  shut  up 
in  so  narrow  limits  as  Palestine,  a  very  little,  inconsidera- 
ble spot,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  Judah, 
it  was  said,  God  was  known,  as  being  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  Psalm  Ixxvi.  1.  And  he  gave  his  word  to 
Jacob,  and  his  statutes  and  judgments  to  Israel;  and  did 
not  so  to  any  nation,  Psalm  cxlvii.  19,  20.  To  the  Jews 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,  as  the  apostle  speaks, 
Rom.  iii.  2.  And  afterwards,  when  Christianity  came,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  to  obtain  in  the  world,  how  little  a 
way,  in  comparison,  did  the  Christian  records  reach,  or 
have  reached  hitherto!  According  to  common  computa- 
tion, the  world  being  divided  into  thirty  parts,  nineteen  do 
yet  remain  totally  paganish  in  the  grossest  sense,  and  the 
other  eleven  between  Mahometans  and  Christians,  and  not 
above  a  sixth  part  of  the  world  that  are  so  much  as  Christ- 
ians in  name,  and  of  them  how  great  a  part  have  the  Bible 
reserved  and  locked  up  from  them,  they  not  being  permit- 
ted the  use  and  knowledge  of  it !  All  this  may  seem  very 
strange,  if  we  consider  these  Scriptures  as  a  divine  reve- 
lation purposely  vouchsafed  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  men. 

Why  in  reference  to  this  I  shall  offer  you  some  conside- 
rations that  I  hope  may  not  be  unuseful.     As, 

1.  Suppose  that  there  had  been  no  saving  design  at  all 
set  on  foot  in  reference  to  the  apostate  sons  of  men,  but  that 
they  had  been  left  under  the  same  remediless  condition 
with  the  apostate  angels,  what  wrong  had  there  been  done  1 
who  could  have  had  whereof  to  accuse  the  righteous  Lord 
and  sovereign  Ruler  of  all  this  world  1  Why  might  not 
he  have  left  all  to  sink  without  remedy  or  hope,  into  so 
deserved,  yea,  and  a  self-procured  ruin  1  It  is  therefore 
apparently  not  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  free  favour,  if  God 
afford  any  apt  and  suitable  means  in  order  to  the  saving 
of  any.  And  what  is  not  matter  of  right  may  surely  be 
withheld  without  wrong.     But, 

2.  When  upon  the  fall  of  Adam  it  pleased  God  so  gra- 
ciously to  reveal  to  him  his  saving  design  and  the  means 
of  it  by  that  eminent  seed  of  the  woman,  whereof  (though 
those  words  do  carry  but  an  obscure  intimation,  yet)  im- 
doubtedly,  he  did  not  leave  Adam  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
and  intendment  of  them.  And  it  is  as  little  to  be  doubted 
bnt  that  Adam  did  transmit  the  knowledge  of  what  he 
knew  himself,  in  so  important  a  matter,  to  his  more  imme- 
diate posterity.  If  then  they  had  not  been  wanting  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  it  must  necessarily  have  been, 
that  there  would  have  been  some  sufficient  knowledge  of  a 
Saviour  difl'usedall  the  world  over,  wheresoever  his  pos- 
terity had  spread  itself  But  if  men  have  herein  been  want- 
ing to  tlieinselves,  is  the  holy  merciful  God  lo  be  charged 
with  this?  If  some  very  bountiful  person  should  confer 
some  great  estate,  and  settle  it  upon  some  particular  family, 
and  they  embezzle  and  lose  it,  is  this  to  be  charged  upon 
the  bountiful  benefactor  1     And  again, 

3.  Men  did  not  only  by  their  voluntary  neglect  lose  the 
notices  that  were  first  thus  given  to  Adam,  concerning  a 
Saviour,  but  they  lost  the  very  notions  of  God  himself  So 
that  by  their  own  negligence  and  malignity,  they  gradually 
and  universally  sank  even  into  the  grossest  idolatry  ;  and 
so  by  this  means,  not  only  lost  the  opportunity  that  they 
had  of  knowing  somewhat  how  man  might  have  been  saved 
out  of  his  lost  and  lapsed  estate,  but  they  provoked  Divine 
di.spleasure  against  them  in  the  highest  degree.  And  so 
their  negligence  herein  is  not  only  the  natural  means  of 
their  being  without  such  knowledge  as  they  otherwise 
would  have  had,  but  the  provoking  cause  of  God's  desert- 
ing the  world  in  so  great  a  measure,  and  so  generally,  as 
he  hath  deserted  it.  "And  thus  doth  the  apostle'plainly  state 
the  case,  that  because  they  have  not  been  true  to  that  light 
that  was  natural  and  common  to  them,  did  not  follow  the 
conduct,  even  of  the  notices  of  God  that  they  had,  there- 
fore they  have  been  abandoned  and  given  up:  "The  wrath 
of  God  hath  been  revealed  liom  heaven  against  the  ungod- 
liness and  unrighteousness  of  men  who  hold  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness."  What  truth  was  that  7  or  what  men  were 
these  1  It  was  natural  truth,  the  natural  knowledge  of  God, 
that  men  had  as  men ;  and  this  was  the  pagan  world  that 


was  here  chiefly  spoken  of.  And  for  that  very  reason,  be- 
cause that  which  was  to  be  known  of  God  in  them  was  so 
manifest  to  them,  even  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead, 
sufficiently  to  leave  them  without  excuse  ;  yet  (as  it  after 
follows)  they  liking  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge, 
therefore  he  gave  them  up ;  as  w'e  see,  Rom.  i.  18,  28. 
Here  is  nothing  but  Ncviesis,  just  piinishvient,  and  so  no 
cause  at  all  to  complain  of  any  injury  done  to  men.     But, 

4.  When  yet  it  pleased  God,  in  order  to  the  revival  of 
the  lost  stale  of  religion  in  the  world,  to  form  a  peculiar 
people  to  himself,  and  there  to  set  up  an  eminent  light  (as 
It  were)  upon  a  candlestick,  to  vouchsafe  an  express  reve- 
lation of  himself  to  that  people,  and  to  commit  to  them 
his  oracles,  they  were  so  committed  to  them,  not  to  be  con- 
fined and  hid,  but  preserved  and  kept ;  and  that  thence, 
light  might  be  transmitted  all  round  about,  which  accord- 
ingly must  of  course  (if  men  had  not  been  wanting  to  them- 
selves) have  spread  further  and  further.  It  was  not  from 
any  divine  appointment,  but  from  the  ill  spirit  that  ruled 
amongst  that  ill  people,  and  from  the  prejudice  and  negli- 
gence of  their  neighbours,  that  the  light  they  had  did  not 
spread  and  extend  further  and  further,  and  still  further  and 
further,  to  circulate  from  natioii  to  nation.  It  proceeded 
(I  say)  from  the  ill  spirit  that  was  among  the  Jews,  who  did 
envy  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  knowledge  of  God,  which 
now,  for  the  present,  was  peculiar  to  them ;  and  to  the 
negligence  and  prejudice  of  the  rest,  that  they  looked  after 
no  such  things.  Of  that  ill  spirit  that  ruled  among  the 
Jews,  that  is  a  sad  instance,  (which  I  have  upon  some  other 
occasion  told  you  of,)  that  when  there  was  one  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  seventy  elders,  enjoined  to  be 
made  by  Ptolemy,  and  they  could  not  tell  how  to  hinder  it, 
they  appointed  a  solemn  fast  universally  wherever  they  had 
any  thing  at  all  to  do,  to  lament  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
should  be  so  diffused  amongst  others;  and  go  beyond  their 
own  bounds.  Wherein,  as  they  were  guilty,  no  doubt,  so 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  accessary  too,  by  their  negli- 
gence and  disaffection  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  to 
their  own  continuing  ignorance.     And  further, 

5.  Thai  when  the  Christian  records,  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  came  to  be  added  to  those  of  the  Old,  how 
should  it  come  to  pass  but  only  through  the  general  ill 
temper  of  men,  that  Christian  knowledge  might  not  be  as 
far  extended  as  commerce  was  between  nation  and  nation, 
kingdom  and  kingdom  1  Why  might  not  that  commodity 
have  been  carried  as  far  as  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones  1  the  price  whereof  is  far  above  all  these,  "  more 
precious  than  rubies,"  or  thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 
And  (as  I  told  you  formerly)  it  was  never  to  be  expected 
God  should  do  that  by  extraordinary  means,  that  might 
have  been  done  by  ordinary.  And  this  being  the  case,  it  is 
little  to  be  expected  that  God  (when  men  might  so  easily 
have  transmitted  such  notices  from  nation  to  nation,  and 
those  that  were  of  a  greater  distance,  and  might  have 
heard  more  obscurely,  of  such  and  such  things,  might  have 
inquired  and  sent  and  laboured  to  inform  themselves) 
should  give  remedy  to  such  an  evil  as  this,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary course  ;  and  when  in  an  ordinary  way  such  know- 
ledge mig;ht  have  been  conveyed  from  country  to  country, 
he  should  have  sent  an  angel  from  kingdom  to  kingdom, 
and  from  nation  to  nation,  to  carry  them  Bibles.  It  might 
have  been  as  well  expected  that,  in  Christian  countries, 
where  the  Bible  is  come,  but  a  great  many  persons  being 
illiterate,  and  can  make  no  use  of  it,  an  angel  should  be 
sent  from  house  to  house  to  teach  their  children  to  read. 
Again, 

6.  Where  there  hath  been  both  a  loss  of  that  Christian 
knowledge  that  once  did  obtain,  and  those  very  records  do 
(it  may  be)  cease  from  some  parts  of  the  world  where  they 
have  been,  this  is  still  to  be  imputed  to  the  same  cause, 
the  carelessness  and  negligence  of  men  about  their  own 
concernments,  even  about  their  greatest  concernments,  as 
we  are  told.  It  is  true,  that  of  latter  days,  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  where  there  have  been  thirty  Christians  for 
one  pagan,  there  are  now  nearly  thirty  Mahometans  for  one 
Christian.  Whence  is  this,  but  from  the  wilful  degeneracy 
and  revolt  of  those,  amongst  whom  the  Christian  name  was 
sometime  professed  1  It  would  not  have  been  imposed 
upon  any,  whether  they  would  or  no,  to  forego  their  religion, 
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and  to  let  these  sacred  records  cease  from  among  them, 
and  substitute  a  fetid,  fulsome,  ridiculous  Alcoran  in  the 
room  of  them.  We  are  not  to  charge  upon  God  these 
gross  negligences  and  wickednesses  of  men.    And  again, 

7.  Where  these, holy  books  are  shut  up  from  people, 
(as  they  are  generally  in  the  Romish  church,)  to  what  is 
that  to  be  imputed,  but  to  their  own  carelessness  and  indif- 
ferency  and  coldness  in  the  concerns  of  their  own  souls 
and  of  the  future  state  1  This  is  a  punishment,  a  just  pu- 
nishment upon  stupid  besotted  princes  and  people,  that 
they  would  be  so  imposed  upon;  so  absurdly  and  without 
pretence  ;  that  their  priests  must  lock  up  all  from  them, 
that  so  they  might  have  the  leading  of  them,  the  blind 
leading  the  blind  into  the  ditch.  We  are  to  consider  a 
penal  hand  in  this,  as  is  expressed,  2  Thess.  ii.  11.  that 
where  the  truth  is  not  received  in  the  love  of  it,  there  God, 
in  judgment,  should  "send  strong  delusions  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie,  that  they  all  might  be  damned."  This  is 
righteous  and  holy  displeasure,  and  the  act  and  effort  of 
punitive  justice  for  very  gross  and  most  provoking  wick- 
edness, that  a  greater  value  hath  not  been  had  and  ex- 
pressed of  things  so  sacred,  so  precious,  and  of  such  con- 
cernment to  men's  souls;  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Christian  world  should  suffer  itself  to  be  so  grossly  im- 
posed upon,  and  cheated  out  of  the  very  things  wherein 
their  very  salvation  is  concerned.  Their  wickedness  in 
this,  did  punish  itself  And  God  hath  most  righteously 
permitted  it  to  be  so.     And  then, 

8.  That  according  to  human  measures,  and  even  amongst 
ourselves,  the  government  is  not  concerned  when  laws  are 
made,  to  provide  that  every  particular  person  should  have 
the  particular  knowledge  of  them.  Such  laws  as  are  of 
common  concernment  men  are  obliged,  under  penalties,  to 
observe;  they  are  to  look  after  them  themselves.  The  go- 
vernment is  not  to  take  care  that  every  particular  person, 
or  family,  or  parish,  or  town,  or  country  hath  this  or  that 
particular  act  of  parliament  sent  to  them,  or  a  statute  book 
lodged  in  every  such  place.  That  is  not  their  care,  but  it 
is  expected,  people  should  so  far  concern  themselves  and 
mind  their  interests  as  to  acquaint  themselves  with  things, 
upon  which  the  safety  of  their  lives  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon peace  doth  depend.     And  yet  further, 

9.  Where  ignorance  of  those  great  things  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  altogether  invincible  ;  and 
where  it  was  impossiole,  in  a  natural  way,  that  such  know- 
ledge should  come,  undoubtedly  God  will  deal  with  men 
accordingly.  He  will  only  proceed  with  them  according 
to  that  light  they  had;  he  will  never  punish  them  for  not 
having  that  light  which  they  never  had,  nor  could  have. 
"  As  many  as  sin  without  the  law  shall  perish  without  the 
law;  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  with  the  law  shall  pe- 
rish by  the  law;"  as  Rom.  ii.  12.     And, 

10.  In  the  last  place,  if  any  such  were  any  where  to  be 
found  that  did  to  their  utmost  improve  the  light  and 
ineans  of  knowledge  which  they  had,  (supposing  them 
never  to  have  had  what  we  have  from  these  holy  writings,) 
we  do  not  know  what  God  would  have  done  for  their  fur- 
ther help  in  that  case.  But  I  doubt  instances  will  not  be 
found  of  such  as  have  improved  the  light  they  had  to  the 
uttermost.  How  far  we  are  from  improving  as  we  should 
and  might,  that  greater  light  which  we  have  !  But  God 
hath  his  ways  open  to  him.  We  do  not  know  how  he  did 
convey  light  of  old  to  those  that  had  it  before  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written  :  how  Job  came  by  his  knowledge,  and 
how  his  friends  came  by  theirs,  we  do  not  know.  But 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  ordinary,  stated  means  of  know- 
ledge where  it  is  vouchsafed  ;  where  God  doth  afford  it. 
If  God  doth  not  afford  it,  he  proceeds  then  by  other  mea- 
sures of  his  own  which  we  know  nothing  of  But  cer- 
tainly he  will  always  walk  punctually  according  to  that 
rule,  that  "  whosoever  hath,  to  them  shall  be  given,  and 
they  shall  have  more  abundantly ;"  that  is,  whosoever 
hath  so  as  to  improve  what  he  hath,  that  useth  and  enjoys 
what  he  hath,  and  God  is  pleased  to  trust  him  with,  God 
will  never  be  wanting  to  such.  He  will  always  be  before- 
nand  with  them,  as  he  is  never  behind-hand  w-ith  any,  ac- 
cording to  that  known  and  generally  approved  saying  of 
that  ancient :  Hoviini  facienti  quod  in  se  est,  Deus  mm  drest : 
God  is  never  vanting  to  them  that  do  hn prove  what  they  pos- 
sess.    Though  he  owes  them  nothing,  and  whatsoever  he 


doth  for  them  is  of  grace,  he  is  never  wanting  to  those 
that  with  serious  diligence  trade  with  and  improve  their 
present  talents.  And  1  think  more  needs  not  be  said  lo 
that  objection. 

Objection  2.  And  it  is  of  less  concernment,  what  might 
be  further  objected  in  the  second  place.  That  is,  i'  may 
seem  somewhat  more  desirable  (at  least)  that  these  Scrip- 
tures had  contained  things  that  are  of  necessity  tosalvation 
in  a  more  distinct  method,  that  we  might  have  had  (as  it 
were)  all  the  several  heads  belonging  to  religion,  reduced 
as  in  a  common  place  book,  to  such  and  such  distinct  to- 
pics, that  every  one  might  know  whither  to  go  presently  for 
all  things  that  do  belong  to  such  and  such  a  head.     But, 

1.  I  answer;  It  is  enough  to  tho.se  thai  consider  ihmgs 
modestly,  and  with  that  subjection  and  resignation  of  spi- 
rit that  we  ought  to  have,  to  take  notice  only  that  God  hath 
thought  another  course  fitter.  And  that  is  surely  best 
which  he  thinks  best.  So  submissive  and  resigned  ought 
our  minds  and  understandings  to  be  to  the  Divine  mind. 
But, 

2.  Supposing  the  most  accurate  method  fhat  could  be 
imagined  were  used  in  all  things,  as  wa,s  suggested,  yet 
however,  there  would  have  been  a  continual  use  and  need 
of  a  stated  office,  lo  be  continued  through  all  the  succes- 
sions of  time,  purposely  for  the  explaining  and  for  the 
enforcing  of  things  upon  the  dull  and  sluggish  minds  of 
men.  The  state  of  this  apostate  world  doth  most  mani- 
festly require  it,  yea  and  even  with  the  best,  those  that  are 
upon  recovery,  who  are  in  some  measure  restored  out  of 
the  common  apostacy,  they  do  still  need  to  be  continually 
administered  unto.  And  that  being  supposed,  it  is  the  bu- 
siness of  them  who  are  invested  with  such  an  office,  to  be 
continually  searching  for  others,  and  labouring  diligently 
to  explain  things  to  them,  and  to  lay  things  together,  ar.d 
to  apply  them  to  particular  uses  and  purposes  as  the  va- 
riety of  cases  should  need  and  require.  And  to  add  no 
more, 

3.  Whereas  the  bounty  and  goodness  of  God  hath  pro- 
vided for  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  that  the  bowels  of 
it  should  be  replenished  with  things  of  very  great  useful- 
ness and  very  great  value,  as  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  the  like,  that  are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  it  might  as  rea- 
sonably be  said,  Why  did  not  God  so  order  the  matter, 
that  upon  turning  up  of  the  earth,  one  might  have  found 
vessels  of  gold,  flagons  and  dishes  of  silver,  ready  made 
and  formedl  and  why  have  we  not  our  rubies  and  dia- 
monds ready  cut  and  polished,  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
earth  1  These  Scriptures  do  contain  all  needful  truths  in 
the  ore,  from  whence  they  are  to  be  beaten  out.  And 
what  I  is  nothing  to  be  left  to  the  industry  and  diligence 
of  those  that  are  to  be  employed  here  a  life-time,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  concernments  of  their  salvation  and  tlie  aliairs 
of  another  world  ?  must  every  one  expect  that  food  cif 
this  kind  should  drop  into  his  mouth  when,  even  in  refer- 
ence to  the  support  of  this  perishing  life,  it  seemed  a  just 
and  equal  law  to  the  universal  Lawgiver,  that  he  that 
would  not  labour  should  not  eatl 

And  therefore,  now  to  make  some  brief  Use  of  what 
hath  been  said  upon  this  subject.  It  may  be  improved  se- 
veral ways. 

1.  It  may  very  reasonably  put  us  upon  reflection,  what 
our  temper  and  what  our  practice  hath  been  and  is,  in  re- 
ference to  these  sacred  writings.     And, 

(1.)  Let  us  reflect,  and  bethink  ourselves  :  Are  they  used, 
are  they  perused,  as  so  sacred,  so  important,  and  necessary 
things  do  require  to  be  1  Pray  let  us  reflect,  Are  they  much 
in  our  hands  in  our  closets  1  do  we  lay  it  as  a  charge  upon 
ourselves  to  search  the  Scriptures  1  You  see  it  is  given  as 
a  charge  by  our  Lord  himself,  "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  lite,"  John  v.  39.  Is  the 
reading  of  them  in  our  families  a  common  practice  1  You 
do  bestknow.  There  is  such  a  thmg  as  family  instruction 
charged  upon  family  masters.  They  are  to  be  accountable 
for  those  under  their  charge  in  this  ver%-  thing.  And  cer- 
tainly they  that  dobiit  use  a  very  ordinary  understanding, 
would  soon  and  ea.-^ily  apprehend,  that  I  who  am  to  main- 
tain the  lives  of  so  many  persons  in  my  lamily  under  my 
care,  by  providing  food  for  them  for  their  natural  lives,  that 
I  who  am  not  to  sutler  a  child  or  a  servant  to  starve  under 
my  roof,  must  not  surely  let  their  souls  starve :  I  must  not 
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let  the  necessary  means  of  spiritual  and  eternal  life  be 
withheld  from  (hem.  Let  it  be  considered,  Is  such  a  course 
kept  up 7  If  there  must  be  family  instruction,  this  word 
must  be  the  ground  of  it,  it  must  be  all  fetched  from  hence. 
And  how  sad,  how  unaccountable  a  case  is  it,  when  it  shall 
be  more  ordinary  and  familiar  to  have  a  news-book  (not 
to  say  a  play-book)  in  men's  hands,  and  under  their  eye, 
than  this  holy  book  I     But  we  are  to  inquire  too, 

(2.)  Not  only  concerning  the  reading  and  perusing  of 
these  writings,  but  concerning  the  gust,  the  savour  and  re- 
lish wherewith  we  do  it.  With  what  complacency  do  we 
look  into  and  resolve  in  our  hearts  those  great  and  deep 
things  of  God  that  are  contained  and  unfolded  to  us  in  this 
book  1  I  would  fain  know,  who  of  us  can  assign  a  reason 
why  David  should  have  a  pleasanter  relish  of  the  word  of 
God  than  we  1  Is  it  not  of  as  great  importance  to  us,  as  it 
could  have  been  to  any  saint  heretofore,  to  take  these  sacred 
truths  and  doctrines  that  are  contained  in  this  book  for  our 
meat  and  drink?  "  I  found  thy  words  and  did  eat  them," 
saiih  the  prophet,  "and  they  were  to  me  the  joy  and  re- 
joicing of  my  heart."  We  have  it  given  us  as  the  common 
character  of  a  good  man,  a  fearer  of  the  Lord,  of  old,  that 
the  law  of  God  was  his  delight,  and  therein  he  did  medi- 
tate day  and  night,  Psal.  i.  2.  Let  us  but  consider,  if  there 
be  a  failure  and  decay  generally  among  us  as  to  one  thing, 
that  is,  the  want  of  a  savouring  and  relishing  the  word  of 
God,  the  things  contained  in  the  sacred  writings,  whether 
there  be  not  a  matter  of  threatening  abode  and  import  to 
us  in  it ;  for  then  all  our  religion  is  proportionably  languish- 
ing, and  the  languishment  of  it  is  a  continual  tendency  to 
its  being  lost,  and  continual  sickness  and  languishing  is  a 
tendency  to  death :  and  in  such  reflections  as  these,  we 
should  compare  present  time  with  former  time,  so  far  as 
it  any  way  comes  within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge, 
either  of  what  we  could  either  of  us  have  observed  our- 
selves, or  what  is  recorded  to  us  by  others.  Sure  the  time 
was,  that  the  word  of  God  hath  been  a  thing  of  much 
higher  esteem  (I  doubt)  than  at  present.  I  am  very  apt  to 
think,  and  do  pretty  certainly  know,  that  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  London  was  a  much  more  common  usage  than 
now  it  is  in  families  and  closets.  And  truly,  if  there  be 
symptoms  of  decay  upon  us  in  respect  of  so  very  impor- 
tant a  thing  as  this  is,  it  looks  very  threateningly  :  we  may 
be  sure  if  our  esteem  grow  le.ss  of  this  book,  God's  esteem 
doth  not  grow  less  of  it :  he  doth  not  measure  by  us  :  and 
if  he  have  the  same  estimate  and  value  for  it  that  ever  he 
had,  we  may  fear  that  he  will  sometime  or  other  (and  we 
know  not  how  soon)  very  terribly  vindicate  the  neglect, 
contempt,  and  disregard  of  these  "sacred  records.  If  he 
do  come  to  plead  his  own  cause,  in  this  regard,  with  an 
untoward  generation,  I  fear  it  will  be  a  very  terrible  day  : 
I  know  not  who  will  live  when  God  doth  this.     But, 

2.  This  should  exhort  us  to  several  things.     As, 

(1.)  That  we  do  with  serious  gratitude  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  goodness  of  God,  in  intrusting  us  with  such 
a  treasure  as  these  Oracles  of  his  are.  I  am  afraid  this  is 
a  thing  wherein  there  is  a  very  general  neglect  and  de- 
fect. We  do  not  often  enough  put  it  into  our  express 
thanksgivings,  that  God  hath  Vouchsafed  the  great  bless- 
ing of  a  Bible  among  us.  I  doubt  we  do  not  explicitly 
enough  take  notice  of  this,  as  a  matter  of  gratitude  to 
God,  nor  so  often  as  we  should,  that  he  hath  put  this  book 
into  our  hands.     And, 

(2.)  It  should  exhort  us  to  more  frequent  and  diligent 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  For  what  have  we  them  for"? 
And  indeed  we  do  but  mock  God  when  we  give  thanks 
for  them,  if  we  use  them  not.  It  should  be  more  a  busi- 
ness with  us;  time  should  be  chosen  and  reserved  for  it 
on  purpose.  We  should  contrive  how  to  spare  time  from 
our  common  affairs  for  the  perusal  of  this  book.  I  am 
afraid  that  partly  between  the  over-much  business  of  the 
shop  and  the  exchange,  and  partly  through  the  no  busi- 
ness of  the  coffee-house  and  tavern,  little  or  no  time  is  al- 
lowed for  this  important  work,  the  reading  and  perusing 
diligently  these  holy  writings. 

(3.)  And  we  should  be  exhorted  next,  to  endeavour  to 
get  them  written  over  again  in  our  hearts:  that  this  word 
may  be  to  us  an  ingrafted  word:  that  we  may  have  this 
word  of  Christ  dwe'lling  richly  in  us :  that  we" may  be  the 
epistles  of  Christ,  written  not  with  ink  on  paper,  but  with 


the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  our 
hearts :  otherwise  this  word  cannot  but  be  a  witness  against 
us.  If  there  be  not  a  correspondent  word  within,  if  there 
be  not  an  internal  correspondent  word,  the  external  word 
must  be  a  standing  witness  against  the  frame  of  our  spi- 
rits and  against  our  habitual  inclination.  We  then  have 
the  word  of  Christ  dwelling  richly  in  us,  when  it  trans- 
forms and  changes  us,  and  when  we  are  like  it,  when  there 
is  something  within  us  answerable  to  it,  as  face  answers 
to  face  in  the  water.     And, 

(4.)  It  ought,  in  order  to  this,  further  to  exhort  us  to 
endeavour  distinctly  to  understand  it;  especially  in  those 
great  things  that  do  concern  the  vitals  and  essentials  of 
religion.  And  this  knowledge  will  be  easy  to  them  that 
concern  themselves  to  understand.  Wisdom  is  easy  to  him 
that  hath  understanding,  that  is,  that  sets  his  mind  to  un- 
derstand, that  doth  aim  at  understanding.  It  must  be  a 
design  driven  and  pursued  accordingly,  that  we  may  get 
our  minds  enriched  with  that  knowledge  that  is  wrapt  up 
in  these  holy  writings.  And  we  have  greater  advantages 
in  order  to  it,  yea  much  greater,  than  our  forefathers  have 
had,  though  they  have  expressed  that  love  to  this  book, 
which  I  am  afraid  is  too  little  common  in  our  time.  How 
dear  was  a  leaf  of  the  Bible  to  some  of  the  poor  suffering 
martyrs !  But,  I  say,  we  have  much  greater  advantage  to 
help  us  to  a  distinct  understanding  of  it.  How  many  very 
useful  commentaries  upon  the  Bible  are  there  published 
among  us  in  the  English  tongue,  which  were  not  in  the 
former  time  1  As  particularly  the  Dutch  annotations, 
and  Diodati's  annotations,  and  those  that  are  called  the 
Assembly's  annotations  and  Mr.  Poole's,  in  two  volumes, 
and  that  lesser  and  very  useful  one  of  Mr.  Clarke,  single. 
So  that  they  must  owe  it  to  their  own  great  neglect  and 
unconcernedness,  who  are  not  furnished  with  help  at  hand 
whereby  they  may  in  some  measure  understand  the  Bible 
distinctly  as  they  read  it,  and  know  how  to  refer  things  to 
their  use  from  day  to  day  as  they  go  on  in  that  course. 
And  then, 

(5.)  Lastly,  apply  it  to  the  several  uses  it  was  written 
for  and  was  designed  to  serve.  You  see  here  in  the  con- 
text, what  uses  it  was  intended  to  serve,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  profitable  for:  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  righteousness  :"  use  it  to  these 
several  purposes,  as  the  case  doth  Irom  time  to  time  re- 
quire. And  we  may  add  hereunto,  what  we  find  in  another 
place,  (Rom.  xv.  4.)  that  the  things  that  were  written,  were 
written  for  our  learning,  that  we  through  patience  and 
comfort  of  the  Scriptures  might  have  hope.  Oh!  how 
many  a  sweet  cordial  is  there  in  this  book !  Certainly  they 
cannot  be  in  an  uncomfortable  slate,  without  a  fault,  that 
have  such  matter  of  consolation  just  at  hand,  and  take  no 
notice  of  it.  They  that  go  froin  day  to  day  in  darkness, 
and  complain  of  their  own  doubts  and  fears;  and  will  not 
be  at  the  pains  to  consider  what  there  is  in  this  book  suit- 
able to  the  state  of  their  case,  and  which  by  faithful  appli- 
cation would  undoubtedly  in  time  satisfy  all  unreasonable 
doubts,  and  dismiss  all  causeless  fears  and  make  them  va- 
nish, must  needs  be  wanting  to  their  own  comfort  and 
peace.  It  is  in  that  respect  a  light,  not  only  upon  account 
of  its  instructiveness,  but  upon  account  of  the  pleasant- 
ness and  consolations  thereof.  The  Scriptures  were  writ- 
ten that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  them  might 
have  hope.  We  that  are  following  the  conduct  of  God,  and 
the  ducture  of  that  light  which  shines  in  this  sacred  word 
of  his,  towards  an  eternal  state  of  glory,  with  what  erect 
and  raised  hearts,  with  hearts  how  lifted  up  in  the  ways  of 
God,  should  we  hold  on  our  course,  as  the  redeemed  ones 
of  him,  having  that  life  and  immortality  in  view  which 
are  brought  to  light  before  our  eyes  in  this  Gospel. 

And  a  little  to  enforce  all  this,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
useless,  nay,  I  think  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  tell  you 
a  short  passage  which  was  not  long  ago  told  me  by  a  per- 
son, (whose  name  is  well  known  in  London,  and  I  hope 
savory  in  it  vet.  Doctor  Thomas  Goodwin,)  at  such  time  as 
he  was  president  of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford  :  there  I 
had  the  passage  from  him.  He  told  me  that  being  himself 
in  the  time  of  his  youth  a  student  at  Cambridge,  and 
having  heard  much  of  Mr.  Rogers  of  Dedham  in  Essex, 
purposely  he  took  a  journey  from  Cambridge  to  Dedham, 
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to  hear  him  preach  on  his  lecture  dr\y,  a  Icciure  then  so 
strangely  thionpied  anil  iVequented,  ibiit  to  those  that  came 
not  very  early  there  was  no  possibiliiy  ol'geiiinfr  room  in 
thai  very  spacious  larj^e  church.  Mr.  Rogers  was  (as  he 
told  me)  al  iliai  time  he  heard  him,  on  ihe  subject  ol'  dis- 
course which  hath  been  lor  some  lime  the  subject  of  mine, 
the  Scriptures.  And  in  thai  sermon  he  falls  into  an  ex- 
postulation with  the  people  about  their  neglect  of  the  Bible: 
(I  am  afraid  il  is  more  neglected  in  our  days:)  he  per- 
sonates God  lo  the  peojile,  telling  them,  "Weil,  I  have 
trusted  you  .so  long  with  my  Bible:  you  have  slighted  it, 
it  lies  in  such  and  such  liou>es  all  covered  with  dust  ami 
cobwebs:  you  care  not  to  look  into  il.  Do  you  use  my 
Bible  so  7  well,  you  shall  have  my  Bible  no  longer."  And 
he  take.s  up  tlie  Bible  from  his  cushion,  and  seemed  as  if 
he  were  going  away  with  it  and  carrying  it  from  ihem  ;  but 
iinmedialely  turns  again  and  personates  the  people  to  God, 
falls  tlown  on  his  knees,  cry.s  and  pleads  most  earne.-.lly, 
"  Lord,  whatsoever  thou  dost  to  us,  lake  not  thy  Bible  (rom 
us  :  kill  our  children,  burn  our  houses,  destroy  our  goods; 
only  spare  us  thy  Bible,  only  take  not  away  thy  Bible." 
And  then  he  personates  Geil  again  to  the  people;  "Say 
you  so  1  well,  I  vvill  try  you  a  while  longer;  and  here  is 
my  Bible  lor  you,  I  will  see  how  you  will  use  it,  whether 
you  will  love  it  more,  whether  you  will  value  il  more, 
whether  you  will  observe  il  more,  whether  you  will  prac- 
tise il  more,  and  live  more  according  to  it."  But  by  ihese 
actions  (as  the  doctor  told  me)  he  put  all  the  congregation 
into  so  strange  a  posture  that  he  never  saw  any  congre- 
gation in  his  life;  the  place  was  a  mere  Bochim,  the 
people  generally  (as  il  were)  deluged  with  their  own  tears: 
and  he  told  me  that  he  himself,  when  he  got  out  and  was 
to  take  horse  again  lo  be  gone,  he  was  fain  to  hang  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  upon  the  neck  of  his  horse  weeping, 
before  he  had  power  to  mount ;  so  strange  an  impression 
was  there  upon  him,  and  generally  upon  the  people,  upon 
having  been  thus  expostulated  with  for  the  neglect  of  the 
Bible. 

And  sure,  if  our  neglect  of  it  in  our  days  have  not  been 
less,  it  is  a  very  sad  case,  if  our  affliction  and  resentment 
of  such  an  evil  as  this  should  be  apparently  and  discern- 
ibly  less. 

And  nothing  will  signify  our  regardlessnes.sof  this  holy 
book  more,  than  if  we  do  not  strictly  regulate  ourselves  by 
it  as  to  our  thoughts,  and  as  to  all  our  deportment.  For 
pray,  under  what  notion  do  we  own  this  book,  but  as  a 
rule  to  guide  us  to  our  end  1  how  to  glorify  God  and  how 
to  enjoy  him  for  everl  It  will  be  aplain  testimony  against 
us  that  this  book  hath  not  the  esteem  which  is  due  to  it, 
when  it  hath  not  the  use  made  of  it  that  it  was  purposely 
designed  for.  And  oh  !  let  that  be  but  considered,  its  use 
is  to  be  a  rule  for  u.5.  Bethink  we  ourselves  thereupon, 
whether  we  ilo  really  regulate  our  thoughts,  our  hearts, 
our  affections,  and  our  passions  by  it.  "  I  dare  not  allow 
such  and  such  thoughts,  I  dare  not  allow  such  and  such 
motions  of  spirit  within  myself,  for  the  Bible  is  against 
them."  Let  us  but  consider,  whether  we  use  to  lay  this 
rule  to  our  minds  and  spirits,  and  to  our  walkings  and 
actions,  so  as  to  conform  all  to  it.  If  not,  it  is  i'l  possible 
we  can  value  it  according  toils  true  worth,  for  it  is  valuable 
but  under  the  notion  as  it  is  a  rule,  and  it  can  never  regu- 
late our  external  conversation  as  it  should,  if  it  do  not 
regulate  our  spirit  first.  We  must  consider  that  is  the 
great  difference  between  the  government  of  God  and  anv 
human  government  whatsoever.  His  government  is  pri- 
marily mental,  it  is  a  government  first  exercised  about 
minds  ;  and  this  word  is  the  instrument  of  his  government 
as  to  them.  This  word  of  his  "is  quick  and  powerful,  and 
sharp  T  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart."  And  if  we  do  not  labour  to  get  our  spirits, 
our  inward  man,  habitually  subjected  to  the  governing 
power  of  this  word,  it  doth  nothing  upon  us  to  any  pur- 
pose; it  is  lost  upon  us,  as  to  all  the  great  purposes  for 
which  it  should  .serve  us.  But  is  not  this  too  apparently 
our  common  case,  that  if  there  be  a  .^tron?  inclination  to 
this  or  that  thing  or  way,  or  if  there  be  a  passion  up  that 
we  have  a  mind  to  indulge,  this  shall  signify  more  with  us, 
•"  Preached  Marcli  6th,  1691. 


to  carry  us  this  way  or  that,  than  a  thousand  texts  of 
Scripture?  You  may  as  well,  many  times,  oppose  your 
breaiii  to  the  Thames  to  turn  the  course  of  it,  as  to  oppose 
the  woril  of  God  to  these  inclinaii(jns.  But  is  this  to 
make  use  of  the  Scripture  as  our  rule,  when  the  plain 
design  ol'  it  lies  against  such  and  such  habitual  inclination, 
or  against  indulgence  to  .such  and  such  a  pa^^sii.n,  and  we 
never  apply  il  to  such  a  purp(<se'?  If  we  did  but  get  the 
authority  (if  ihe  great  God  (whose  word  this  is)  to  be  (as 
it  were)  enthroned  within  us,  .so  as  that  our  souls  might 
stand  in  continual  awe  of  him,  the  remembrance  of  a  text 
olScripiure  avouIiI  presently  allay  jiassiun,  govern  appetite, 
and  check  inclination,  and  so  would  come,  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  to  be  lo  us  a  governing  rule  of  all  the  affairs  and 
actions  of  our  lives. 

And  so  I  have  done,  as  to  this  great  subject  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  Mas  proper  next,  after  Ave  had  a.s.serted  to 
you  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  that  is,  of  an  intelligent 
Ruler  and  Maker  olihis  world,  to  whom  such  a  word  as 
this  might  ct-riainly  be  ascribed  as  his  word  ;  that  then  we 
misfht  come  from  this  word  of  his  to  have  more  distinct 
a[)iirehensions  concerning  him.  It  was  necessary,  first,  to 
know  that  there  was  one  intelligent,  perfect,  all-compre- 
hending, eternal  Mind,  the  original  and  Author  of  all 
things,  without  which  it  would  have  been  a  vain  thing  to 
speak  of  the  word  of  God.  We  must  know  first,  whence 
such  a  word  was  to  proceed,  and  tliat  I'cing  once  under- 
stood and  known,  then  we  may  look  back  again  upon  hira, 
and  such  things  through  the  light  of  the  word  come  more 
clearly  to  be  revealed  lo  us  concerning  him,  than  we  can 
otherwise,  by  mere  light  of  nature,  searcli  or  find  out.  And 
.so  to  such  things  we  shall  go  on,  in  our  intended  course, 
as  the  Lord  shall  enable  and  direct. 


LECTURE  XI.* 

James  ii.  19. 

Thou  bclievesl  that  there  is  one  God ;  thou  doest  well :  the 
devils  also  believe,  and  tremble. 

In  pursuance  of  that  design  we  have  had  in  hand,  of 
explaining  and  asserting  to  you  the  principal  heads  and 
doctrines  of  our  religion,  we  have  (you  know)  alread}'  been 
discoursing  to  you  about  the  object  of  it,  the  eternal,  ever- 
blessed  God;  and  concerning  the  measure  and  rule  of  it, 
the  holy  Scriptures,  which  we  have  proved  to  be  the  word 
of  God:  and  thai  method  it  was  necessary  to  follow,  of 
evincing  the  being  or  existence  of  God  to  you  first,  before 
we  could  reasonably  go  about  to  prove  the  Scriptures  to  be 
his  word.  For  of  nothing  there  are  no  predicates;  nothing 
can  be  affirmed  of  nothing.  It  were  vain  to  allege  the 
authority  of  this  or  that  prince's  edict  to  one  that  should 
not  believe  that  there  was  ever  such  a  prince  :  but  having 
evinced  to  you  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  these  Scrip- 
tures are  his  word,  purposely  written  to  reveal  him  more 
fully  to  us,  his  nature,  and  his  mind  and  v\-ill  concerning 
what  we  are  to  believe  and  practice,  in  order  to  our  plea- 
sing and  our  enjoying  of  him  ;  it  is  now  highly  reasonable  to 
expect  from  these  Scriptures,  the  discovery  of  such  things 
further,  concerning  him,  and  our  duty  towards  him  and 
expectations  from  hira,  as  we  could  not  otherwise  have 
known,  as  whereof  we  could  not  by  other  means  have  had 
as  to  some  things;  and  as  to  oth^'r  things,  not  so  distinct 
orcertain  knowledge :  for  oiherwise  these  Scriptures  should 
not  answer  their  avowed  end,  and  must  indeed  be  supposed 
to  be  written  in  vain.  There  are  things  that  do  concern 
even  God  himself,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  us  to  be 
acquainted  with,  that  either  we  should  have  had  no  know- 
lodge  at  all  of,  without  these  Scriptures,  or  should  not  have 
known  so  clearly  or  not  so  easily  ;  some  of  us  (it  may  be) 
not  at  all :  such  as  were  less  ca])abie,  or  less  inclined,  or  less 
willing  to  use  their  own  reason  in  thought,  and  to  discern 
a  train  of  consequences,  and  the  force  of  them,  and  how  to 
make  things  that  are  in  themselves  evidenceable,  evident  to 
ourselves  in  an  argumentative  way.     It  is  a  great  matter  of 
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advantage  to  have  more  of  necessary  things  made  known 
to  us,  and  to  have  those  things  which  it  is  necessary  we 
should  know,  made  known  in  an  easy  and  less  laborious 
wa)',  without  our  more  toilsome  search  :  or  to  have  it  said, 
on  the  authority  of  the  great  God,  this  and  this  you  are  lo 
believe,  and  tl>is  and  this  you  are  lo  do;  to  have  that 
which  is  to  be  the  food  of  our  souls,  not  to  be  hunted  for, 
but  even  brought  lo  our  hands ;  this  is  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Now  among  some  of  those  things  that  do  concern  God 
himself,  and  which  it  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  and  in  order  whereto  we  are  to  have  a  clear 
light,  and,  for  the  most,  their  whole  light,  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, there  are  especiall}'  two  which  I  shall  instance  in 
and  insist  upon.  That  is, — the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and 
— the  trinity  therein.  And  for  the  former  of  these,  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  we  may  very  fitly  insist  upon  that, 
as  far  as  is  needful,  from  this  Scripture.  In  which  there 
are  two  parts.  The  first,  approving  and  justifying  the  be- 
lieving of  this  great  truth,  that  God  is  but  one:  "Thou 
believest  there  is  one  God,  thou  doest  well:"  the  other, 
reproving  and  condemning  the  ineffectual  belief  of  it : 
"  the  devils  also  believe  and  tremble." 

I.  I  shall  insist  on  the  former  of  these — That  the  God- 
head is  but  ONE,  or  there  is  but  one  God.  "  This  (saith 
the  apostle)  thou  believest,  thou  doest  well  in  it.  Thou 
believest  truly  and  as  the  matter  is."  I  do  not  propound 
this  to  you  as  a  Scripture  doctrine,  upon  ihat  account,  as  if 
it  were  not  at  all  demonstrable  in  a  rational  way  ;  butshall 
first  let  you  see  hovv  very  expressly  the  Scripture  doth  tes- 
tify to  us  this  truth  touching  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
And  then  secondly,  shall  show  what  rational  evidence  it 
admits  of  besides. 

I.  As  to  the  Scripture  testimony  about  this,  it  could  be 
in  nothing  more  express.  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord:"  (Deut.  vi.  4.)  a  passage  quoted  in  the 
Gospel  as  you  find,  Mark  xii.  in  several  verses  of  that 
chapter,  in  which  it  is  enlarged  upon.  One  of  the  scribes 
(verse  28.)  came  to  our  Lord,  and  perceiving  there  were 
reasonings  between  him  and. some  others,  he  asks,  "  Which 
is  the  first  commandment  V  Jesus  answered  him,  "  The 
first  commandment  is.  Hear,  O  Israel ;  the  Lord  thy  God 
is  one  Lord  :  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart."  The  scribe  said  unto  him,  "Well,  master, 
thou  hast  said  the  truth,  for  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
there  is  none  other  but  he  ;  and  to  love  him  with  all  the 
heart,  with  all  the  understanding,  and  with  all  the  soul, 
and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to  love  his  neighbour  as 
himself,  is  more  than  all  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices." 
When  Jesus  saw  that  he  answered  discreetly,  like  a  man 
that  had  a  mind,  (as  the  word  signifies,)  had  a  presentness 
of  mind,  an  understanding,  a  good  sound  understanding, 
about  him,  he  highly  approves  of  what  he  said,  and  saith, 
"  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  There  are 
many  expressions  very  great  and  august,  spoken  like  a 
God  about  this  matter,  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  in  several 
chapters  of  it.  If  you  look  to  the  43rd  chapter,  "  Ye  are 
my  witnesses,  saith  the  Lord,  and  my  servants  whom  I 
have  chosen,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  me,  and  that 
ye  may  understand  that  1  am  he  ;  before  me  there  was  no 
God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me.  I,  even  I  am 
the  Lord  ;  and  besides  me  there  is  no  Saviour,"  verses 
10,  11.  And  in  the  44th  chap.  ver.  8.  "  Fear  ye  not, 
neither  be  afraid ;  have  I  not  told  thee  from  that  time,  and 
have  declared  it  1  ye  are  my  witnesses,  is  there  a  God  be- 
sides me  l  yea,  there  is  no  God,  I  know  not  any."  "  I  that 
can  transmit  the  beams  of  mine  eye  through  this  vast  and 
boundless  inane,  and  look  round  about  me  every  where, 
can  see  nothing  like  another  G  >d  in  view  ;  I  know  no  such, 
and  I  know  you  cannot  know  more  than  I."  So  you  have 
the  same  thing  inculcated  in  the  4!jth  chapter,  in  sun- 
dry verses  of  it :  "I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else ;  and 
the  Saviour,  and  there  is  none  beside  me:"  most  plea- 
santly conjoining  the  notion  of  God  and  Saviour  together, 
over  and  over,  that  when  we  know  this  one  God,  we  may 
know  him  too  under  the  pleasant  notion  of  a  Saviour.  No 
discovery  of  him  could  be  more  suitable  or  more  grateful 
to  poor  creatures  sunk  and  lost  in  misery  as  we  are.  And 
so,  you  know,  the  apostle  puts  both  these  together,  the 
"one  God  and  one  Mediator,"  revealing  to  us  this  truth 


— the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  conjunction  with  what  is 
most  opposite  and  suitable  with  the  state  of  our  case,  in 
that  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  "  To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father, 
and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  "  There 
is  one  God  and  one  mediator,  the  man  Christ  Jesus." 
And  that  place  is  famous,  1  John  v.  7.  "  There  are  three 
that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one."  That  oneness  can 
mean  nothing  there,  but  in  the  Deity,  in  the  Godhead. 

2.  But  this  matter  is  very  capable  of  very  clear  rational 
evidence  too;  which,  because  it  is  not  obvious  to  every 
one  at  first  sight,  I  would  only  help  you  herein  a  little, 
not  doubting  but  you  will  apprehend  things  to  be  very 
plain  to  you,  when  you  hear  them,  which  might  have 
been  out  of  your  thoughts  or  sight  before  :  both  what  hath 
been  already  proved,  and  what  is  otherwise  evident  con- 
cerning God,  will  prove  to  us  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  also  what  is  obvious  to  our  common  notice  concerning 
the  state  of  the  creation.  It  is  by  the  creation  we  come  to 
have  the  first  notices  of  the  Creator,  as  you  have  heard. 
That  i.s,  of  the  invisible  power  and  Godhead  by  the  things 
that  are  made.  Now  whether  you  look  to  the  Maker,  the 
Creator  of  all  made  things,  or  whether  you  look  to  the 
state  of  those  things  themselves,  you  will  find  clear  rational 
evidence  that  the  Godhead  is  but  one,  or  that  God  can  be 
but  07ie. 

(1.)  Consider  what  hath  been  made  plain,  or  is  otherwise 
evident,  concerning  God  himself,  the  very  notion  of  God  : 
thence  it  will  appear,  that  the  Deity  admits  not  of  multi- 
plication, or  that  there  can  be  more  Gods  than  one.     As, 

[1.]  It  hath  been  proved,  and  is  in  itself  evident,  that 
God  is  a  self-original,  a  self-ex i.sting  Being.  He  is  such  a 
Being  as  that  he  doth  not  owe  it  to  another,  that  he  is,  but 
only  to  himself  He  only  is  in  being,  because  such  is  the 
peculiar  excellency  of  his  being,  as  to  which  it  is  altogether 
repugnant  and  impossible  ever  not  to  be.  He  exists,  ne- 
cessarily of  and  from  himself  only.  Now  necessary  self- 
existing,  uncaused  being  can  be  but  one,  for  whatsoever 
is  uncaused  is  unlimited,  all  limitation  proceeding  from  a 
cause  ;  and  of  unlimited  being  there  can  be  no  more  than 
one,  for  if  there  were  two,  one  must  limit  the  other,  and 
so  neither  would  be  unlimited.     And, 

[2.]  It  belongs  to  the  notion  of  God,  considered  in  re- 
ference to  other  things,  to  be  the  very  first  in  himself  He 
is  uncaused  towards  the  creature  :  he  is  the  first  Cause. 
Now  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  there  can  be  but  one 
first. 

[3.]  To  whom  it  belongs  to  be  the  first  of  all  things,  to 
him  it  belongs  also  to  be  the  last,  and  it  is  as  evident  there 
can  be  but  one  last :  and  as  to  the.se  things  that  are  so 
plain,  I  do  not  need  to  insist,  but  just  lay  them  before 
you.     Therefore, 

[4.]  It  belongs  to  the  notion  of  God,  as  he  is  God,  to 
be  the  best  of  all  beings.  But  there  can  be  but  one  best 
good,  in  the  eminent  and  transcendent  sense;  and  so  there 
can  he  but  one  God,  as  the  matter  is  in  itself  obvious,  and  is 
taken  up  by  our  Saviour,  in  that  Luke  xviii.  19.  "None 
is  !?ood  but  one,  that  is  God,"  or  saving  God.     Again, 

[5.]  It  belongs  to  the  very  being  of  God  to  be  omnipo- 
tent, almighty,  and  it  is  most  evident,  that  there  can  be  but 
one  omnipotent;  for  supposing  another  omnipotent,  that 
could  do  all  things,  then  he  could  cause  that  other  not 
to  be  able  to  do  any  thing,  otherwise  he  were  not  omnipo- 
tent. And  if  he  could  do  that,  then  the  former  were  not 
omnipotent,  but  plainly  impotent,  absolutely  impotent; 
that  is,  not  able  to  do  any  thing. 

[€}.]  And  lastly,  that  v/hich  sums  up  all ;  it  belongs  to  the 
notion  of  God  to  be  the  absolutely  universal,  perfect  Being; 
to  comprehend  in  himself  all  perfection :  that  is,  either 
formally,  that  which  is  his  own,  or  appropriate  to  his  own 
being ;  or  eminently,  that  which  is  to  be  found  any  where 
throughout  the  creation.  Now  universal  perfection,  or  all 
perfection,  can  have  but  one  seat.  For  there  can  be  but 
one  all ;  there  cannot  be  more  than  all ;  and  all  perfection 
is  comprised  in  the  Divine  Being.  The  very  notion  of 
God  imports  all  perfection,  signifies  him  to  be  the  Foun- 
tain of  whatsoever  can  come  under  the  notion  of  perfection  ; 
and  which  is  perpetually  springing  from  himself,  and 
(when  it  i.s,  his  pleasure  to  communicate)  communicating 
from  himself  thereof  to  his  creatures.     And, 
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(2.)  If  you  look  upon  the  state  of  things  in  the  creation, 
you  will  find  that  most  plainly  to  signily  to  us  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead.     As, 

[I.]  In  the  natural  world;  the  order  that  is  every  where 
to  be  observed  and  seen  ;  that  speaks  the  unity,  oneness, 
and  oneliness  of  the  Agent,  that  had  ihe  forming  and  con- 
tinual management  of  the  affairs  of  all  this  creation.  It 
was  impossihie  there  could  be  that  order  which  is  every 
where  to  be  observed  in  the  natural  world,  the  heaven  and 
earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  wiih  the  constant  succession 
of  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter;  and  that  variety  of 
creatures,  wiih  the  due  order  still  preserved  in  that  great 
variety  even  here  upon  earth.  I  say  it  is  impossible  this 
could  be,  if  that  mighty  Agent  that  made,  and  that  over- 
rules all,  were  not  one,  and  nnltj  one:  as  the  Psalmist 
takes  noice,  Psal.  cxix.  9.  Having  spoken  of  heaven  and 
earth  before,  he  saith,  "  They  continue  to  this  day  accord- 
ing to  thy  ordinance,  for  all  are  thy  servants."  "  They  are 
all  in  a  stated  subserviency  to  thee,  as  the  only  one  that 
dost  moderate,  and  dispose,  and  order  all  things,  according 
to  thine  own  pleasure;  and  so  they  remain  steadfast  and 
settled  for  ever."     And, 

[•2.]  Even  in  the  intellectual  world,  the  intelligent  world  : 
consider  the  state  of  things  there.  Indeed  there  there 
might  be  an  objection,  or  from  thence  ;  which  objection 
will  be  easily  improved  into  an  argument  to  the  purpose  I 
am  speaking  to:  that  is,  that  in  the  intellectual  world, 
there  is  so  great  disorder,  as  we  see,  such  confusions  among 
men,  and  proceeding  from  that  which  we  find  to  have  been 
in  a  higher  order  of  intelligent  creatures,  the  angels  that 
fell.  But  this,  I  say,  is  improvable  into  an  argument,  in 
that  they  fell,  and  are  in  a  fallen  state,  those  angels  and 
the  generality  of  men,  it  shows,  that  all  this  disorder  and 
confusion  hath  come  from  their  receding  from  the  one  God. 
They  therefore  came  into  that  disorder  and  confusion, 
(which  is  the  sad  object  of  our  daily  contemplation,  when- 
ever we  use  our  thoughts  about  such  a  thinj?,)  having 
broken  ofl'  themselves  from  the  one  God :  from  thence 
doth  this  disorder  proceed;  and,  considering  these  two 
sorts  of  intelligent  creatures,  that  lie  under  our  notice,  (to 
confine  our  eyes  to  the  children  of  men.)  they  are  either 
such  as  are  in  a  state  of  apostacy  still,  or  they  are  such  as 
are  in  their  return,  and  upon  recovery,  comingback  to  God 
in  Christ.  For  those  that  are  in  a  state  of  apostacy  still, 
as  they  remain  apostate  and  off  from  God,  they  make  this 
world  that  they  inhabit  a  hell  of  confusion  to  themselves, 
which  shows,  that  the  disorder  is  b)'  their  breaking  them- 
selves from  the  one  God,  the  centre  of  all  virtue,  and  of  all 
order  thereupon.  But  for  those  that  are  returning,  that 
are  comingback  to  God,  under  the  conduct  of  Christ,  that 
are  in  the  exercise  of  repentance  towards  God,  according 
as  their  minds  are  changed,  according  as  that  erreat  work 
of  renovation  obtains,  and  takes  place  in  them,  so  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  their  habitual  sense,  to  own,  even 
from  their  very  hearts  and  sonls,  the  oxe  God.  Then 
this  is  their  sense,  "  One  thin?  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord."  To  dwell  with  God  as  my  only  one,  (as  in  that, 
Psalm  xxvii.  4.  And  as  in  Psalm  Ixxiii.  2.5.)  "Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  hut  thee  1  and  whom  on  earth  do  I  de- 
sire besides  thee?"  It  is  very  true  indeed,  that  in  the 
apostate  part  of  the  world,  very  great  multitudes  are  quite 
wrong  in  their  notions  about  this  thing,  as  the  polytheism 
of  the  pagan  world,  (of  the  most  ignorant  and  sottish  part 
of  it,  though  the  wiser  part,  even  of  that  too,  have  alwavs 
acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  looking  upon  the  rest  as 
so  many  ministering  gods,  meanina,  no  doubt,  the  same 
thing  thiat  we  do  by  angels,)  doth  show.  But  where  once 
the  light  and  grace  of  the  Gospel  do  obtain,  in  conjunction, 
there  is  not  only  a  rectitude  of  motion  about  this  matter, 
but  there  is  a  correspondent  sense  of  heart.  "One  ihin? 
have  I  desired;  I  can  dwell  no  where  but  with  G'>d,  wi'h 
any  con'ent :  and  whom  have  I  in  heaven,  but  thee  V  All 
renewed  senses  do  pre:3ently  return  to  this  one,  all  are 
gathered  back  to  one  centre  in  one.  in  this  one  fhev  nil 
meet;  they  no  sooner  be?in  to  live,  but  all  their  de'jires, 
and  all  their  aims,  and  all  their  tendencies  are  directed  'he 
same  way,  to  this  one  centre.  And  therefore  now  to  make 
some  Use  of  this. 

1.  "We  learn  from  it,  the  insupportable  miserv  of  tho  .e 


that  have  no  relation  to,  nor  interest  in,  this  one  God.  God 
is  but  one.  "Oh!  then,"  may  every  such  wretched  soul 
say,  "  what  shall  become  of  me,  who  have  no  part  in  him,  n  j 
portion  in  him  ?''  There  is  but  one  God  to  save  thee,  and 
thou  hast  nothing  to  do  with  him  ;  but  one  God  to  satisfy 
thee,  and  thou  hast  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  but  one  to  save 
thee,  and  if  he  willdestroylhee,  who  will  save  thee  1  If  there 
be  but  one,  and  he  be  set  against  thee,  if  he  be  thine  enemy ; 
if  this  be  the  state  of  thy  case,  that  thou  liest  open  to  the 
destructive  wrath  of  this  one  God,  who  shall  save  theel 
There  is  but  one  Lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  de- 
stroy: (as  it  comes  in  after,  James  iv.  12.)  and  there  is 
but  one  to  satisfy  thee:  thou  wast  lost  for  want  of  being 
satisfied  by  a  suitable  good,  if  thou  wert  never  so  safe 
from  any  external,  any  vindictive  evil.  There  is  but  one 
good,  that  is  God ;  no  proportionable  good,  nor  adequate 
good  besides,  no  good  that  can  fill  up  the  capacity  of  the 
soul.  How  may  such  a  creature  go  bemoaning  itself  in 
so  sad  a  state  of  its  case  !  "  There  is  but  one  good  through- 
out the  whole  universe  of  being,  and  1  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  one;  I  have  no  part  there." 

2.  As  the  misery  of  such  is  insupportable,  so  truly, 
their  sin  is  as  inexcusable;  for  there  is  but  one  God  that 
claims  obedience  and  duly  from  thee.  The  case  is  in  this 
eos3'  way  to  be  understood.  Let  it  be  consideied,  you  have 
not  one  to  command,  and  another  to  countermand;  one  to 
bid,  and  another  to  forbid.  There  is  one  God;  3'ou  know 
there  is  but  one;  you  believe  there  is  but  one.  No  man 
(it  is  true)  can  serve  two  masters,  who  should  both  lay 
claim  to  supreme  power  over  him.  No  one  can  serve  two, 
but  sure  one  may  serve  one,  when  there  is  but  one,  and 
his  mind  is  express  and  plain;  therefore  the  sin  of  such  is 
altogether  inexcusable.  Thou  hast  but  one  God  to  worship; 
and  what !  not  worship  him.  But  one  God  to  love,  but 
one  to  fear,  but  one  to  trust ;  but  one  object  for  thy  adora- 
tion, one  object  for  thy  expectation ;  and  thou  art  to  do 
him  homage  everyday,  in  both  together;  both  in  adoring 
him  and  expecting  from  him.  And  what!  to  rob  this  one 
God  of  the  glory,  the  service  which  he  claims,  and  which 
thou  mightest  pay  and  render  to  him  !  There  is  no  excep- 
tion a2:ainst  it,  no  counter-claim  against  this  claim  of  his. 

3.  We  farther  learn  hence,  how  high  and  great  is  the 
privilege  of  those,  that  do  belong  to  God,  in  that  he  is  but 
one ;  they  do  not  need  to  be  divided  among  many,  and  to 
have  their  hearts  distracted  within  them,  "  Whither  shall  I 
go  1  to  whom  shall  I  betake  myself?"  Their  privilege  is 
great,  upon  this  account,  with  respect  both  to  their  know- 
ledge of  this  one  God,  and  their  application  to  him,  the 
former  whereof  leads  to  the  latter. 

(1.)  In  respect  to  their  knowledge  of  him;  it  is  a  very 
great  privilege,  that  the  eye  of  their  mind  and  soul  is  called 
to  one,  directed  to  one;  here  is  eternal  life  summed  up 
(as  it  were)  in  one  glance.  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou 
hast  sent ;"  to  know  him  as  he  is  revealed,  and  as  he  is  to 
be  conversed  with,  through  his  Son ;  and  in  what  a  trans- 
port do  we  find  the  disciples,  upon  this  account,  it  being 
the  great  business  and  design  of  our  blessed  Lord  to  reveal 
the  Father  to  poor  souls.  "  Show  us  the  Father  and  it  suf- 
ficeth,"  say  they.  Saith  he,  "  You  do  know  the  Father,  in 
that  you  have  known  me,"  in  that  14th  John.  Then  saith 
one  of  them,  Judas,  not  Iscariot,  (no  not  he  I  warrant  you, 
he  had  not  a  heart  to  savour  any  such  thing,)  "  How  is  it 
that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  us,  and  not  unto  the 
world  ?"  Oh  !  how  lainenfable  is  it  to  think  (a^  if  they 
had  said)  of  the  sad  .state  of  the  blinded  world,  how  little 
they  know,  how  obscure  and  dark  their  notices  are,  and 
how  corrupted  and  depraved,  about  the  one  Godhead.  But 
Christ  tells  them  that  in  manifesting  himself  he  manifested 
the  Father  too.  .'Vnd  "  Oh!  (say  they,)  whence  is  this  to 
us,  that  we  should  have  this  manifestation  when  it  is  not 
afforded  to  the  world,  is  not  made  common  to  the  univer- 
sality of  men?"     And, 

(2')  In  respect  of  application  to  him :  oh,  how  great  is 
the  privilege  not  to  be  put  to  worship  stocks  and  stones  for 
deities,  and  to  pray  to  a  god  that  cannot  save.  When  we 
think  of  the  inanimate,  senseless  gods  which  the  blind  na- 
tions do  trust  in  and  worship,  we  have  then  just  cause  to 
think  with  ourselves,  "  Oh.  how  unlike  to  them  is  the  por- 
tion of  Jacob  !  He  is  the  Former  of  all  things.     Our  God 
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hath  made  the  heavens,  and  doth  whatsoever  he  will,  there 
above  and  here  below." 

4.  We  hence  see  what  obligation  is  upon  us  to  singleness 
of  heart.  The  Deity  wherewith  we  have  most  of  all  to  do, 
finally,  terminatively  to  do,  is  single,  is  but  one.  How  to 
be  abhoned  a  thing,  hereupon,  must  a  double  heart  be,  a 
heart — and  a  heart!  For  a  single  God,  how  suitable  is  a 
single  heart !  There  is  not  for  us  a  God — and  a  God. 
And  what  should  we  do  then  for  a  heart — and  a  heart  1 
The  whole  must  go  to  the  whole,  one  to  one.  When  our 
Saviour  had  been  telling  us,  (Matt.  vi.  24.)  "  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters,"  he  points  us  back  to  what  we  find 
there  in  the  same  context;  that  if  the  eye  be  single,  the 
whole  body  will  be  full  of  light.  But  if  the  eye  be  evil, 
(which  implies  that  a  double  heart  is  an  evil  heart,)  then 
all  is  in  darkness.  And  saith  he,  "  If  the  very  light  that 
is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !"  When 
our  eye  looks  with  one  direct  and  undivided  view  towards 
the  one  God,  here  the  soul  is  all  replenished  with  light, 
clear  and  vital  light,  that  is  transfused  through  it.  Bat 
multiplicity  and  darkne.ss  come  all  to  one.  If  we  do  not 
look  with  a  single  eye  to  that  one  single  Being,  where  all 
glory  and  all  blessedness  for  poor  souls  reside;  but  are 
looking  to  other  things,  and  departing  from  this  one,  we  are 
presently  lost  in  multiplicity,  and  see  many  things  under 
that  notion,  as  if  our  good  lay  here,  or  as  if  the  prime  duty 
lay  here;  it  is  all  one  as  seeing  nothing,  as  good  to  know 
nothing  of  any  God  at  all,  as  to  know  many  gods,  or  to 
consider  many  under  that  notion.     And  again, 

5.  We  see  hereupon  how  possible  the  most  entire  and 
intimate  union  with  God  is  with  sincere  souls.  To  those 
that  are  sincere,  if  he  be  but  one,  how  entire  and  intimate 
may  the  union  be  between  one  and  onel  When  we  bring 
to  him  a  single  soul,  a  soul  full  of  simplicity,  uprightness, 
and  sincerity,  which  points  only  at  him  as  the  one  God,  he 
being  but  one,  and  we  but  one  in  the  intention  and  aim  of 
our  souls,  how  entire  and  intimate  may  this  union  be! 
That  which  some  pagans  have  expressed  by  that  nearest 
and  closest  and  most  intimate  touch  of  the  centre;  centre 
to  centre;  so  (have  some  of  them  said)  are  souls  to  apply 
themselves  inwardly  to  God;  the  one  God  joining  centre 
with  them.  And  it  is  a  mighty  solace  to  think  of  it;  that 
whereas  the  felicity  of  a  soul  doth  so  absolutely  depend  upon 
the  most  near  and  intimate  union  with  God,  that  which  is  so 
necessary  is  so  possible.  It  is  necessary  to  me,  in  order  to 
my  happiness  and  well-being,  that  I  be  most  intimately  and 
entirely  united  wiih  God  ;  and  since  he  is  but  one,  if  I  be 
one  in  the  intent  and  bent  of  my  soul  towards  him,  it  is 
not  more  necessary  than  possible.  For  observe  how  the 
sciibe,  that  puts  that  question  to  our  Lord  in  that  foremen- 
tioned  Mark  xii.  understands  this  conjunction,  when  our 
Lord  answeied  him,  what  was  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment; namely,  "  the  first  and  great  commandment  is,  that 
God  is  but  one,  and  that  there  is  none  other  God  but  he, 
and  that  therefore  we  should  love  him  with  all  the  heart," 
he  replies,  "  Master,  thou  hast  said  well,  for  there  is  but  one 
God ;"  and  our  Lord,  it  is  said,  observed,  that  he  answered 
like  a  man  of  sense,  like  a  man  of  understanding,  like  an 
intelligent  man.  There  lies  the  connexion,  "  therefore  thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  because 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  God,  and  there  is  none  other  but 
he."     And, 

6.  We  may  hence  collect  the  mighty  obligation  there  is 
upon  Christians,  to  unity  with  one  another;  to  be  united 
one  with  another.  Those  several  unities  you  read  of 
Ephes.  iv.  are  all  directed  to  this  one  purpose,  and  this  is 
the  prime  and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  rest,  "  There  is 
but  one  God;"  and  therefore  are  all  those  related  to  him, 
and  that  bear  his  name,  to  be  but  one.  It  cannot  be  said, 
one  Christian  hath  one  God,  and  another  hath  another 
God;  but  all  have  but  one  God;  so  that  it  is  impossible 
there  can  be  any  so  great  reasons  for  disunion  among 
Christians,  those  that  are  sincere,  that  have  vital  union  with 
God  in  Christ,  as  there  are  for  their  union.  Whatsoever 
pretence  there  can  be  for  disunion,  or  for  distinct  commu- 
nion, the  reason  is  unspeakably  greater  for  union.  By  how 
much  doth  God  outweigh  all  things  else,  infinite  reason  is 
there  for  oneness  in  communion  throughout,  as  he,  with 
whom  they  have  all  a  common  union  is  infinite.  But  the 
thingswhcreintheydiffer  from  one  another,  are  most  minute- 


ly finite,  and  even  as  nothing,  in  comparison  of  this  one  thing 
wherein  they  must  all  (whether  they  will  or  not)  agree. 
And  thereupon  indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  iniquity 
in  the  Christian  church  (which  is  the  community  of  living 
Christians)  than  when  they  do  usually  make  distinct  com- 
munions. This,  I  must  tell  you,  is  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  all  antichristianism,  the  first  remarkable  thing  in 
the  apostacy  of  the  Christian  church,  when  it  began  to  de- 
generate, that  is,  the  making  of  distinct  communions,  or 
making  of  other  terms  of  communion,  than  Christ  had 
made  by  the  evangelical  law.  This  was  the  very  heart  of 
all  antichristianiiy,  when  men  would  take  upon  them  to 
make  distinct  boundaries  and  terms  of  communion,  which 
should  be  larger  than  Christ  would  have  made,  or  narrower 
than  Christ  had  made  ;  to  admit  men  upon  such  terms  as 
his  rules  would  admit  none;  and  exclude  men  on  such 
terms  as  his  rules  would  exclude  none ;  this  is  the  first 
thing,  the  summary  and  most  comprehensive  thing,  in  all 
antichristianiiy.  Then  the  Christian  church  first  began  to 
be  antichristian,  when  it  came  to  this,  to  make  other  terms 
of  communion  than  Christ  had  made  by  his  own  law. 
And  indeed,  the  iniquity  of  it  is  intolerable,  if  it  be  consi- 
dered ;  for  under  what  notion  are  any  to  be  received  into 
the  community  of  Christians,  but  under  the  notion  of  per- 
sons visibly  united  to  God  in  Christ,  and  so  instated  into 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  entitled  to  everlasting 
blessedness  in  God,  procured  for  them  by  the  general 
Redeemer  ■?  Whereupon,  to  make  new  terms  of  commu- 
nion, larger  or  narrower  than  Christ  made,  is  to  make  a  new 
covenant,  to  make  a  new  Gospel;  it  is  to  make  new  terms  of 
everlasting  life  and  death;  andsotooverturn  and  overthrow 
all  things,  that  are  most  essential  to  a  Christian  church, 
or  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  any  thing  of  religion  in  the 
world.  It  would  strike  at  all,  if  men  may  shape  their 
communion,  according  to  their  own  fancy,  when  they  are 
to  shape  it  according  to  the  evangelical  law.  Those  that 
we  believe  to  have  vital  union  with  God  in  Christ,  or  whom 
we  ought  to  believe  have  so;  we  that,  with  a  sincere  mind, 
look  upon  persons  by  Gospel  measures,  and  consider  them  as 
those  who  have  visible  characters  of  true  vivid  Christianity 
upon  them,  ought  to  run  into  communion  with  them  as  such, 
and  only  such.  This  is  Christ's  measure,  and  Christ's  rule, 
and  so  communion  can  be  but  one,  and  to  oflTer  to  make  it 
diverse  and  distinct,  is  to  make  a  new  gospel,  and  a  new 
Christ,  and  a  new  religion  throughout.  Indeed  it  is  a  bold 
thing;  for  it  is  to  make  new  terms  of  life  and  death.  It  is 
presumptuous  enough  to  put  the  divine  stamp  upon  this 
or  that  truth  of  ours,  or  this  or  that  duty  (as  we  count  it) 
of  our  own ;  it  is  a  great  presumption :  but  unspeakably 
greater,  to  make  new  terms  of  life  and  death;  for  every 
truth,  or  every  duty,  are  not  parts  of  the  terms  of  life  and 
death.  There  is  many  a  truth  that  is  not  necessary  for 
a  man  to  believe,  under  pain  of  damnation;  and  many  a 
duty  a  man  may  be  ignorant  of,  and  so  not  bound  to  do, 
upon  pain  of  damnation.  But  the  terms  upon  which 
Christians  are  to  hold  communion  one  with  another,  are 
such  to  which  we  are  bound  under  that  penally,  or  which 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  entitling  them  to  be  interested  in 
salvation,  or  exempted  from  damnation;  and  so  to  make 
new  terms  of  communion,  is  to  make  new  terms  of  life  and 
death.  But  blessed  be  God,  though  this  hath  been  too 
little  considered  for  above  forty  years  past,  God  is  awaken- 
ing his  people,  to  consider  it  now.  And  I  look  upon  that 
to  be  the  first  step  towards  the  restitution  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  the  recovering  of  it  out  of  the  terrible  apostacy 
in  which  it  hath  lain  for  a  thousand  years,  and  upwards. 
This,  I  say,  is  the  first  step  towards  it,  to  make  those  the 
terms  of  union  and  communion  in  the  Christian  church, 
which  God  in  Christ  hath  made.  And  when  that  once  comes 
to  obtain  generally,  then  we  shall  find  the  spirit  of  the  body 
(for  there  is  but  one  body  and  one  spirit)  diffusing  and 
influencing  itself  through  the  body,  and  making  it  lively, 
a  kind  of  resurrection  from  the  dead.     It  may  further, 

7.  Be  collected,  that  our  encouragement  is  great,  as  to 
what  expectation  we  may  have,  concerning  the  issue  of 
things,  since  God  is  but  one.  That  is,  concerning  the 
issue  which  things  shall  drive  to  here  in  this  world,  and 
concerning  their  ultimate  and  final  issue  in  the  other  world, 
it  cannot  but  be  good  and  happy;  for  God  is  but  one, 
who  in  his  Christ  is  the  universal  and  only  Ruler  of  all 
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this  world.  If  the  kin^rdom  of  God  in  Christ  were  divided, 
it  would  come  to  nothing;  but  it  is  not  divided,  it  is  all 
in  one  hand,  who  hath  the  orderin§r  and  dispo.^ing  of  the 
times  and  seasons,  as  seems  good  to  him,  and  he  doth 
every  thing  with  that  profound  wisdom  that  cannot  err, 
and  that  mighty  power  that  cannot  be  withstood.  And 
since  the  most  perfect  wisdom,  and  most  absolute  power, 
do  belong  to  that  one,  and  all  affairs  do  lie  in  one  hand, 
the  issue  will  certainly  be  good.  I  cannot  say  it  will  be 
good  to  us,  according  to  our  fancy  and  our  sense  of  things, 
but  it  must  be,  in  itself,  good.  The  kingdom  is  not  divi- 
ded, there  is  but  one  God,  and  one  Chri.st,  who  governs 
this  apostate  world  by  his  own  right,  as  God,  and  by  a 
right  that  he  hath  devolved  upon  him,  as  the  Mediator, 
^nd  therefore,  never  doubt  concerning  the  issue  of  things, 
let  them  look  never  so  horribly,  and  with  never  so  con- 
fused an  aspect;  all  will  do  well,  for  all  is  in  the  hand  of 
Due  God. 

And  then,  as  to  the  final  state,  what  transports  should 
we  be  in,  to  think,  when  all  that  belongs  to  this  one  God 
shall  meet  in  this  one  God,  the  many  sons  brought  to 
glory  together,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all,  one  in  all,  one 
diffusing  a  vital,  satisfying,  beautifying  influence  through 
all,  through  the  whole  community,  that  relates  to  him,  and 
is  united  to  him,  all  (as  it  were)  losing  themselves  in  the 
one  God,  not  in  the  natural  sense,  but  in  the  moral ;  as 
morality  comprehends  duty  and  felicity  both  together,  and 
the  very  Scripture  expressions  that  speak  of  God's  being 
all  in  all,  doth  imply  this  distinction,  for  otherwise  he  could 
not  be  all  in  all,  if  there  were  not  a  created  all  which  he 
replenisheth  with  his  own  fulness.  "  All  in  all,"  is  not 
as  if  all  being  were  to  be  reserved  and  swallowed  up  again 
into  the  fountain  Being,  and  that  the  blessed  should  lose 
their  individuality;  no,  no  such  thing,  the  very  words  and 
the  nature  of  the  thing  are  repugnant  to  that,  but  when 
that  all  of  holy  ones  shall  be  gathered  about  the  central 
good,  and  be  replenished  continually,  perpetually,  fully 
and  everlastingly  from  thence,  oh  !  how  satisfying  then 
?hall  we  experience  the  truth  and  sweetness  of  this  thing, 
—that  the  Godhead  is  but  one. 

And  this  is  enough  as  to  the  first  thing  which  we  have 
to  consider  in  the  text,  "thou  believest  there  is  one  God, 
thou  doest  well."  The  belief  of  this  is  approved  and 
justified. 


LECTURE    XII.* 

II.  But  then  the  inefTectual  believing  of  it  is  reproved 
and  condemned  ;  to  believe  it  with  such  a  kind  of  notional 
faith  as  the  devils  believe  it  with.  The  former  was  the 
main  thing  for  which  I  pitched  upon  this  Scripture,  but 
this  latter  I  shall  not  overlook ;  it  having  so  great  an  apti- 
tude with  it  to  help  and  enforce  the  right  improvement  of 
the  former.  That  is, — the  incffcdua.l  belief  of  the  Unity  of 
the  Godhead,  which  the  apostle  doth,  in  this  expression, 
designedly  animadvert  upon,  may  be  easily  collected  from 
this  present  scope,  which  is  to  show  what  kind  of  faith 
that  is  which  must  justify  us;  not  a  notional  dead  faith, 
such  as  lets  the  soul  wherein  it  is  remain  unchanged,  such 
as  works  not  within,  such  as  leaves  the  soul  just  as  it  was. 
You  may  see  this  scope  fully  represented  to  this  purpo.se 
in  the  14lh  verse,  "  What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren, 
though  a  man  say  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not  works'?  can 
faith  save  him  V  can  that  idle  faith,  that  unworking  faith 
that  effects  nothing,  can  that  save  him  1  "I  appeal  to  you, 
(as  if  he  had  said,)  whether  it  can."  He  doth  not  say  it 
cannot,  but  he  doth  appeal  to  them  whether  it  can  or  no; 
and  it  is  true,  that  manner  of  interrogation  doth  deny  that 
it  can,  more  pungently:  that  is  always  the  intent  of  "ques- 
tions or  interrogatories,  put  in  the  room  of  affirmations  or 
negations,  to  deny  or  affirm  more  smartly  or  with  more 
pungency  than  a  bare  affirmation  or  negation  would  have 
done.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  common  light  and  conscience 
of  the  person  spoken  to.  Can  such  a  faith  save  ?  And 
then  he  comes  at  length,  in  prosecution  of  this  scope,  to 
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this  particular  truth.  I  may  not  now  run  over  with  you 
the  whole  thread  of  this  discourse ;  but  immediately  be- 
fore the  woids  of  the  text,  he  urgeth  this,  "  A  man  may 
say.  Thou  ha.st  faiih  and  I  have  works:  show  me  thy 
faith  without  thy  works;"  that  is,  if  thou  canst  show  me 
any  thing  that  is  worth  that  name.  But  I  for  my  part 
"  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works,"  as  knowing  it 
can  never  significantly  or  to  purpose  be  shown  otherwise. 
And  then  he  comes  to  this  particular  case,  "  Thou  believ- 
est that  there  is  one  God  ;  thou  doeslwell :  the  devils  also 
believe  and  tremble."  If  thou  hast  no  other  faith,  in  this 
point  of  the  one  God's  existence,  but  the  devils'  faith  ;  nay, 
if  thine  fall  short  of  such  a  faith  ;  dost  thou  think  it  will 
save  thee"?  This  is  the  meaning  pursuantly  to  the  present 
scope.  His  great  question  is,  what  faith  will  finally  save; 
and  for  resolving  of  it,  his  great  business  is  to  evince  and 
make  out,  that  there  must  be  some  intervening  effects  in 
order  to  that  final  salvation,  for  which  the  faith  that  will 
save  must  have  a  proportionable  efficacy.  If  it  did  not 
work  those  intervening  immediaie  efl^ects,  it  would  not 
bring  about  the  end,  salvation.  And  so  the  truth  that  now 
remains,  to  be  spoken  to  from  this  latter  part  of  the  verse, 
you  have  it  plamly  in  view  thus — That  the  ineffectual  be- 
lief of  the  one  God's  existence,  or  such  a  belief  of  it  as 
doth  not  beget  in  the  soul  proportionable  dispositions  to- 
wards God,  will  no  more  save  a  stupid  man  than  a  trem- 
bling devil. — And  to  speak  briefly  and  usefully  (as  much 
as  is  possible)  to  this,  it  will  be  requisite  to  show — what 
effects  or  dispositions  our  faith  of  the  one  God's  existence 
should  work  in  men — to  open  to  3'ou  what  it  doth  work  in 
the  devils,  and — to  show,  that  if  it  do  not  its  proper  work 
upon  men,  it  will  no  more  save  men  than  devils. 

1.  What  it  ought  to  work,  what  impressions  the  faith  of 
the  one  God's  existence  should  make  upon  men.  The 
impressions  it  ought  to  make  upon  men,  must  be  measured 
and  judged  of  by  the  state  of  their  ca,se,  wherein  it  is  dif- 
ferent, and  represented  to  them  as  different,  from  that  of 
the  devils.  That  is,  that  though  they  have  been  in  an 
apostacy  from  God,  their  sovereign  and  rightful  Lord,  as 
the  devils  have  been,  yet  he  is  reconcileable  to  men,  when 
he  is  not  to  the  devils  :  and  where  the  Gospel  comes,  it 
shows  distinctly  how,  and  in  what  way,  and  upon  what 
terms,  he  is  reconcileable.  The  belief  then  of  the  one  God's 
existence,  you  may  easily  apprehend  what  it  effects  upon 
this  supposal  of  the  case.  There  is  but  one  to  whom  I 
owe  obedience  as  my  Sovereign  ;  to  him  I  must  subject 
myself.  There  is  but  one,  from  whom  I  can  expect  bless- 
edness ;  a  portion  and  interest  in  him  I  must  seek.  1 
have  hitherto  been  in  an  apostacy  from  him,  I  have  hereby 
violated  the  bounds  of  my  duty  to  him,  and  forfeited  all 
interest  in  him  ;  but  I  find  there  is  a  remedy  to  be  given 
to  this  case,  and  through  the  Redeemer,  God  is  reconcile- 
able ;  he  recalls  me  to  my  duty,  he  offers  to  restore  me  to 
my  interest.  It  is  plain  then,  what  impressions  should  be 
made,  to  wit,  of  "  repentance  towards  God,  and  (upon 
discovery  made  of  him)  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:" 
a  disposition  to  come  back  to  God,  through  Christ,  with  a 
heart  full  of  wonder,  full  of  gratitude,  full  of  love,  ready 
to  be  devoted,  and  subject  again  :  and  so  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  on  our  part,  or  to  comply  with  all  that  is  required 
from  us,  in  order  to  the  reinstating  of  things  between  God 
and  us,  and  setting  all  right  again.     But, 

2.  What  impression  is  there  made  on  devils,  by  the  be- 
lief of  the  one  God's  existence  1  That  one  word  "  tremble" 
tells  us  most  significantly.  They  "believe  and  tremble." 
Their  belief  strikes  them  so,  that  they  are  shaken  by  it : 
just  as  the  sea  with  a  violent  wind,  that  tosses  the  waves 
this  way  and  that.  The  ficrnitus  maris  is  that  which  this 
word  doth  expr.\ss,  the  tuinultuation  of  the  sea,  as  tossed 
by  violent  winds.  Such  an  impression  doth  the  belief  of 
the  one  God's  existence  make  and  leave  upon  devils  :  that 
is,  it  stirs  those  violent  passions  in  them,  which  we  must 
suppose  the  view  of  the  one  God.  in  his  terrible  majesty 
and  glory,  is  apt  to  raise  in  his  crea;ures,  in  their  state  who 
are  apostatized,  and  revolted  from  him,  and  know  there  is 
no  redeemer  for  them,  that  God  will  not  he  reconciled  to 
them,  and  they  themselves  have  no  disposition  to  seek  re- 
conciliation with  him.  That  is,  such  passions  as  these :  tne 
passion  of  hatred;  every  view  they  have  of  the  one  God 
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in  his  majesty  and  glory,  stirs  up  their  enmity,  and  the 
oftener  they  view  it,  the  more  they  hate  it,  and  especially 
considered  under  the  notion  of  just  and  holy.  It  cannot 
but  stir  the  passion  of  envy,  looking  on  him  under  the  no- 
tion of  happy  :  it  cannot  but  move  their  dread  and  horror 
concerning  him,  under  the  notion  of  almighty,  not  to  be 
resisted,  not  to  be  withstood.  And  ihen  it  stirs  up  the 
passion  of  despair  too,  considering  themselves  as  none  of 
his  match,  and  that  they  are  never  to  expect  that  he  will 
yield  to  them,  as  they  know  they  can  never  conquer  him. 
But, 

3.  Why  is  a  stupid  man  no  more  to  expect  salvation 
from  the  ineffectual  faith  of  the  one  God's  existence,  than 
a  forlorn  trembling  devil  1  That  men  have  been  in  an 
apostacy  from  God,  as  well  as  devils,  is  plain  to  us  all. 
That  death,  that  is,  eternal  death,  is  the  proper  wages  of 
that  sin  by  which  they  have  apostatized,  that  is  plain  to  us 
all  too  ;  why  should  not  an  apostate  man  therefore  lie 
under  the  jusl  wrath  of  God,  as  well  as  an  apostate  devil  'I 
All  that  can  be  said  in  the  case  is,  that  Christ  hath  died 
for  men  and  not  for  devils  :  here  is  all  that  can  be  alleged. 
And  so  we  need  do  no  more  for  the  clearing  of  this  matter 
further,  than  only  to  consider  what  alteration  this  makes 
in  the  case;  and  in  order  thereto,  I  will  lay  down  sundry 
things  that  I  reckon  very  plain,  and  such  as  do  carry  their 
own  evidence  with  them. 

(1.)  As,  that  there  is  no  natural  connexion  between  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  a  sinner.  These  two 
things  are  not  naturally  connected,  the  death  of  Christ  and 
the  salvation  of  a  sinful  man.  It  is  plain  and  obvious  in 
itself,  that  there  is  no  natural  connexion ;  these  things  do 
not  naturally  touch  one  another. 

(2.)  Therefore  there  can  be  no  connexion  at  all  between 
them  but  such  as  shall  be  ordinate  or  made,  there  cannot 
be  any  connexion,  without  its  being  made,  between  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  any  man. 

(3.)  There  can  be  no  pretence  of  any  such  made  con- 
nexion, but  such  as  the  Gospel  constitution  makes,  that 
is,  made  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of 
any  man,  but  what  the  Gospel  hath  made  by  its  constitu- 
tion. 

(4.)  The  Gospel  doth  make  no  connexion  between  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  any  sinner,  without 
intervening  faith.  "God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son  ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him, 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  The  Gospel 
makes  no  other  connexion  between  that  death  to  which  he 
gave  up  his  own  Son,  and  our  having,  any  of  us,  everlast- 
ing life,  but  upon  the  supposal  of  an  intervening  faith. 

(5.)  That  faith  which  the  Gospel  requires  ibr  this  pur- 
pose, it  describes  and  tells  us  what  it  is  ;  it  describes  it  by 
distinguishing  characters ;  it  tells  us,  it  is  such  a  faith  as 
overcomes  the  world,  1  John  v.  4.  It  tells  us  it  is  such  a 
faith  as  by  which  the  hearts  of  men  are  turned  to  the  Lord  ; 
"  Many  believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord,"  Acts  xi.  21.  It 
tells  us,  it  is  such  a  faith,  as  "  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen ;"  (Heb. 
xi.  l.)that  faith  that  conquers  one  world,  and  reveals  ano- 
ther. That  faith  (I  say)  which  the  Gospel  requires  for 
this  purpose,  to  wit,  of  the  salvation  of  sinners,  by  the  Re- 
deemer, it  doth  also  describe,  and  tells  us  what  it  is. 
Whereupon, 

(6.)  Not  to  have  that  faith  which  the  Gospel  doth  so 
describe  is,  in  the  Gospel  estimate,  to  have  no  faith.  He 
that  hath  not  this  faith  is  an  unbeliever,  still  an  unbeliever. 
As  when  we  speak  of  having  any  thing  (whatsoever  it  be) 
that  is  necessary  for  this  or  that  end  or  purpose,  it  is  not 
the  name  of  that  thing,  the  misapplied  name  of  that  thing, 
that  will  serve  the  end  or  purpose,  but  it  is  plain,  only  the 
thing  itself  will  do  it.  It  is  true,  you  may  call  painted 
bread  by  the  name  of  bread  ;  you  may  call  the  picture  of 
a  loaf,  a  loaf,  but  it  is  not  painted  bread  that  will  nourish 
you,  nor  is  it  the  notion  of  Gospel  faith,  or  the  name  of 
that  faith  misapplied,  that  will  save  you.  They  who  have 
not  the  faith  which  the  Gospel  requires,  have  no  faith  quoad 
hoc,  that  will  serve  this  purpose,  because  that  faith  which 
is  so  and  so  described,  it  requires  as  necessary  for  this 
purpose  of  savin?.     And  therefore, 

(7.)  Lastly ;  They  which  have  not  this  faith,  being  there- 
upon still  unbelievers ;  that  is,  they  are  unbelievers  in  re- 


ference to  this  faith  ;  they  have  none  of  that  faith  that  the 
Gospel  requires  in  order  to  salvation  ;  they  must  accord- 
ingly have  the  unbeliever's  portion,  and  the  portion  of  un- 
believers and  devils  is  all  one.  Compare  Luke  xii.  46. 
with  Matt.  XXV.  41.  In  the  first  it  is,  "  Let  such  a  one 
have  his  portion  with  unbelievers:"  and  then  consider  that 
they  who  fall  under  such  a  doom  and  condemnation  at  last, 
are  condemned  to  that  "  fire  which  is  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels,"  as  it  is  in  the  latter  place.  So  that 
let  a  man  believe  never  so  much  this  one  thing,  (which 
among  the  rest  it  is  needful  he  should  believe  in  order  to 
salvation,)  to  wit,  the  one  God's  existence  ;  but  it  doth 
not  work  upon  his  soul,  impresseth  him  not,  altereth  him 
not ;  it  can  no  more  save  him  than  it  will  save  the 
devil. 

Yea,  and  it  might  be  added,  that  the  Gospel  constitution, 
in  this  case,  making  such  a  faith  necessary,  doth  not  only 
speak  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislator,  but  it  speaks  most 
consentaneously  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  Here  is  reconciliation  offered  to  sin- 
ful men  ;  but  there  is  none  offered  to  the  devil ;  in  this  re- 
spect then  (though  I  do  not  say  absolutely  in  all  respects) 
their  guilt  is  greatest.  That  one  who  is  no  way  suitably 
affected  with  that  discovery  which  is  made  to  him  of  God, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  state  of  his  case,  and  the 
Gospel  dispensation  under  which  he  is;  such  a  one  as 
doth  in  this  respect  remain  unchanged,  his  heart  unalter- 
ed, not  won,  not  turned  to  God;  lies  under  greater  guilt 
than  the  devils  themselves  do  lie. 

Therefore  now  to  make  some  brief  C/ieof  this.     Hence, 

1.  We  learn,  that  it  is  a  supposable  thing,  that  persons 
living  under  the  Gospel,  professed  Christians,  (for  the 
apostle  speaks  to  such  here,)  may  be  no  more  duly  and 
suitably  affected  with  the  discovery  that  is  made  to  them 
of  the  one  God,  than  the  very  devils.  This  is  not  an  un- 
supposable  thing,  that  man  may  have  the  representation  of 
God  which  the  Gospel  affords,  superadded  to  all  that  is 
natural,  and  be  no  more  suitably  affected  therewith  than  a 
mere  devil,  this  is  a  truly  supposable  case.  And  that  it  is  a 
case  to  be  supposed,  a  thing  that  may  be,  should  strike  all 
our  hearts  with  just  solicitude  hereupon.  May  it  be  1 
And  what  !  Is  it  not  so  with  me  1  Have  I  not  lived  all 
this  while  amidst  that  light  that  reveals  the  one  God,  un- 
altered, unchanged,  unimpressed,  just  as  I  should  have 
been,  if  there  had  been  no  such  light,  no  such  discovery  1 
And  again, 

2.  We  may  infer,  that  persons  may  be  in  a  very  great 
measure  like  the  devil  that  do  very  seldom  think  of  him ; 
nay,  (it  may  be,)  do  think  there  is  no  such  creattrre.  It  is 
very  likely  that  this  sort  of  persons  whom  the  apostle  here 
speaks  to,  with  such  smartness  and  acrimony,  might  very 
little  think  of  the  devil  till  they  met  with  this  epistle,  till 
they  were  so  put  in  mind.  This  may  very  well  be.  Per- 
sons may  be  very  much  akin  to  the  devil  in  the  temper  and 
complexion  of  their  minds,  when  they  very  little  think  of 
him,  or  of  any  such  matter.  And  they  are  most  of  all  like 
him  that  are  most  positive  in  their  disbelief  of  any  such 
sort  of  creatures  as  devils  are.  That  piece  of  revived  mo- 
dern Sadduceism  goes  now,  with  many,  for  a  great  piece  of 
wit  and  learning.  And  a  very  strange  thing  it  is,  that  we 
should  have  had  among  us  a  clearer  light  than  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world  have  had,  to  make  us  more  ignorant  and 
unapprehensive  of  things  that  are  of  very  great  concern  to 
us  ;  clearer  than  the  pagan  world  have  had;  and  yet  how 
many  things  do  we  find  discoursed  concerning  the  devil, 
among  their  poets  and  philosophers,  that  there  are  such  a 
sort  of  middle  creatures  between  the  gods  (the  supreme 
God  at  least)  and  men,  and  that  these  are  distinguished 
into  two  orders,  of  good  and  bad.  Nothing  more  frequent 
in  the  writings  of  pagans,  than  that  there  are  the  good  genii 
and  cacodamones :  some  of  them  seem  not  to  have  been  ig- 
norant, however  the)^  came  by  the  knowledge,  of  the  apos- 
tacy of  the  devils,  and  of  their  being  thrown  down  from 
their  happy  state  above,  into  very  great  darkness  and  mi- 
sery. But  it  seems,  our  having  of  clearer  light,  and  more 
express  discoveries  of  things  relating  to  an  invisible  world, 
than  pagans  had,  hath  served  only  to  make  a  great  many 
of  us  a  great  deal  more  ignorant,  and  less  apprehensive  of 
these  things,  and  more  insolent  in  the  belief  of  them,  than 
they.     But  it  is  strange  that  they  who  are  so  very  like  the 
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devil,  should  be  of  all  others  most  unapt  to  own  or  appre- 
hend that  there  are  any  such  creatures,  or  any  such  sort  of 
creatures.     But, 

3.  We  may  infer,  that  it  is  not  strange,  when  the  cause 
is  so  very  like  between  men  and  devils,  that  their  doom 
should  be  so  like  also;  that  we  cannot  think  it  strange, 
that  we  should  remain  and  he  left  under  that  doom  and 
condemnation  which  sin  did  in  itself  subject  them  to;  wlio 
when  God  haih  made  ov^ertures  to  them,  to  disiingni.^h 
them  from  these  evil  spirits,  will  not  be  distinguished,  but 
rather  choose  to  sort  themselves  with  devils  than  with  re- 
t  urning  souls,  souls  that  are  willing  to  return  to  God  through 
Christ. 

We  see  the  terrible  estate  of  devils,  that  they  cannot  own 
the  one  God's  existence  without  trembling.  A  frightful 
thought  it  is  to  them,  to  have  the  eternal  Being  always  in 
view,  that  is,  what  he  is  necessarily,  without  variableness 
or  shadow  of  turning:  they  cannot  nullify  his  being,  they 
cannot  shake  his  throne,  they  cannot  alter  his  nature;  the 
glorious,  bright,  majestic  object  is  always  in  view,  and  they 
can  never  look  towards  it  without  dread  and  astonishment. 
Whatsoever  little  respite  they  may  have,  which  those  words 
impl}'^,  "Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  our  time  ?"  it 
doth  yet  signily,  that  any  thought  of  God  was  dreadful  to 
tYicrn,  as  importing  that  state  of  torment  that  was  approach- 
ing, was  drawing  on,  wherein  it  will  be  let  forth  on  them, 
wherein  wrath  will  come  upon  them  (as  it  must  upon  un- 
reconciled men)  to  the  uttermost.     But, 

5.  How  wonderful  is  the  grace  of  God  towards  poor  sin- 
ful men,  that  their  case  doth  admit,  and  may  admit,  of 
their  owning  and  believing  the  one  God's  existence,  with 
another  sort  of  impression  than  the  case  of  the  devils  doth 
admit  of.  For  that  is  plainly  implied  here,  and  therefore 
I  make  this  inference  and  collection, — that  it  is  expected 
that  men  should  be  otherwise  impressed  by  this  belief  of 
the  one  God's  existence  than  the  devils  may  or  can.  It  is 
expected  the  faith  of  this  should  make  other  kind  of  work 
in  the  heart  of  a  man  that  entertains  this  belief,  than  it  can 
do  in  the  heart  of  a  devil.  And  that  very  intimation  signi- 
fies peculiar  favour  and  special  good-will;  special,  if  com- 
pared with  them,  though  it  be  yet  more  special,  if  you  com- 
pare men  with  one  another.  Such  good-will  is  the  import 
of  those  words,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace,  good-will  towards  men."  "  He  took  not  on  him  the 
nature  of  angels, "or  (as  those  words  may  admit  to  be  read) 
"he  took  not  hold  of  angels  to  save  them  ;  but  took  on 
him  the  seed  of  Abraham."  Hisdesign  herein  spoke  itself, 
(as  in  that  Heb.  ii.  14.)  "  Inasmuch  as  the  children  were 
partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  himself  did  partake  of  the 
same."  Saiih  he,  "  Those  that  I  came  to  save,  are  such  as 
have  flesh  and  blood  in  them,  not  devils."  And  because 
they  had  flesh  and  blood  in  them,  he  likewise  took  flesh 
and  blood  that  he  might  save  such  ;  that  is,  that  he  might 
die,  that  he  might  have  somewhat  mortal  about  him,  some- 
what that  could  die,  that  was  capable  of  dying,  and  that  dy- 
ing he  might  overcome  "  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
that  is,  the  devil  ;  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of 
death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage." 

6.  We  may  learn  hence,  that  there  is  not  too  great  a 
stress  to  be  laid  upon  the  mere  business  of  orthodoxy,  or  a 
rectitude  of  notions  and  sentiments,  though  about  the  great- 
est and  most  important  things,  things  never  so  great:  and 
you  may  suppose  none  greater  than  this,  the  existence  of 
the  one  God,  the  certain  existence  of  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head. But  yet,  I  say,  a  rectitude  of  notions  or  sentiments, 
even  about  so  great  things,  or  that  which  we  generally  call 
orthodoxy,  ought  not  to  have  too  great  a  stress  laid  upon 
them.  I  doubt  not  but  tha'  there  is  entire  orthodoxy  in 
hell,  there  is  very  little  error  in  hell,  very  little  of  untrue 
notions,  the  truth  of  things  is  very  clearly  apprehended 
there,  even  the  most  terrible  things  ;  false  doctrine  doth  not 
obtain  there  about  such  matters  as  this,  to  be  sure  ;  and 
therefore,  let  no  man  value  himself  too  much  upon  this, 
that  he  understands  aright,  that  he  thinks  right  thoughts, 
doth  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  one,  and  but  one.  He 
may  do  no  more  in  this  than  the  devils  do,  they  may  be  as 
orthodox  as  he ;  and  he  may  therein  know  no  more  truth 
than  they  know.     But  we  may  yet  further  infer, 

7.  That  it  is  a  very  dismal  thing,  and  ought  accordingly 

•  Fieacbed  Mareh  snh,  1691. 


to  be  deplored  much,  that  such  things  as  we  have  revealed 
to  us,  concerning  God,  should  be  from  time  to  time  pro- 
pounded and  explained,  and  inculcated,  and  yet  have  no 
more  eflect  upon  us  than  upon  devils.  How  many  a  man 
IS  there,  that  lives  under  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  unreconci- 
led to  God  all  his  days  !  Oh,  if  there  be  any  such  a  one  in 
this  assembly,  how  often  hast  thou  been  striven  with  to 
turn  and  live!  how  often  invited  back  to  God  in  ChristI 
But  it  hath  signified  as  lilile  to  preach  to  thee  all  this  while, 
as  if  one  had  preached  to  a  devil.  Oh,  wretched  creature, 
that  thou  will  make  thj'self  a  devil,  when  God  doth  not 
make  thee  such  I  that  thou  wilt  sort  with  the  devils,  when 
God  would  deal  with  thee  on  very  distinct  terms  from 
them !  He  would  have  thee  come  to  him  ;  he  doth  not  in- 
vite devils  back;  he  saith  to  thee,  "  Return,  return  ;"  he 
saiih  not  so  to  them.  Here  is  the  blood  of  a  Redeemer 
spilt  for  thee,  it  was  not  for  them.  And  if  we  consider 
this  matter  generally;  oh,  how  dismal  it  is  to  think,  that 
the  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  very  one  God's  exist- 
ence, should  have  made  no  more  impression  than  it  hath, 
to  advantage  the  world  of  mankind  ;  that  the  state  of  things 
should  be  so  very  much  upon  earth  as  it  is  in  hell!  as  if 
there  were  no  difference  in  the  cases  of  men  and  devils; 
that  there  should  be  such  enmity  against  God  amongst 
men  upon  earth,  such  rage,  such  contempt,  such  blasphe- 
my against  this  one  existing  Deity.  And  indeed,  in  this, 
men  are  worse  than  the  devils,  for  the  devils  do  hate  God, 
but  they  do  not  despise  him  ;  here  on  earth  he  is  hated  and 
despised  too;  the  devils  hate  him,  but  they  cannot  con- 
temn him  ;  men  hate  and  contemn  him  both  together. 
"Wherefore  do  the  wicked  contemn  Godl"  Psal.  x.  13. 
But  lastly, 

8.  We  further  learn  hence,  what  this  doctrine  is  likely 
to  effect,  if  ever  it  come  generally  and  to  purpose  to  be  be- 
lieved in  the  world,  even  this  faith  of  the  one  God's  exist- 
ence. What  a  blessed  change  will  that  infer  and  make 
generally  among  men  ;  when  the  one  God  shall  be  repre- 
sented, and  understood,  and  known  with  effect  generally! 
if  ever  there  shall  be  such  a  time.  That  is,  there  shall  be 
a  world  of  reasonable  creatures,  all  centring  in  this  one, 
all  conspiring  in  the  adoration  and  love  of  this  one  God; 
all  bowing  to  him  and  kneeling  before  him  :  and  no  con- 
tention amongst  men  but  who  shall  express  most  of  love 
and  duty  to  their  universal,  sovereign  Maker  and  Lord. 
And  therefore,  men  are  only  miserable  in  the  mean  time 
by  not  having  real  truth  impressed  and  inwrought  into  the 
temper  of  their  spirits  ;  they  are  only  by  this  miserable, 
that  they  are  fallen  from  the  one  God,  and  apprehend  him 
not,  apprehend  not  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  whom  they 
all  are  to  unite.  If  men  were  all  united  in  God,  in  the  fear 
of  him,  in  the  love  of  him,  in  subjectedness  and  devoted- 
ness  to  him,  this  could  not  but  infer  universal  order,  peace, 
and  felicity,  all  the  world  over.  Men  are  only  miserable, 
only  unhappy,  by  holding  the  truth  in  unrighteousness, 
and  such  truth;  for  the  oposlle  speaks  of  such.  This  is 
the  true  ground,  on  which  "  the  wrath  of  Gt^d  is  revealed 
from  heaven,  against  all  ungodliness,  and  unrighteousness 
of  men.  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  because 
that  which  may  be  known  of  God,  is  manifest  in  them,  for 
God  hath  showed  it  unto  them,"  Rom.  i.  17,  18.  But  I 
shall  not  insist  further  upon  this. 

The  next  thing  that  comes  in  course  to  be  handled,  will 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Having  opened  the  Unity 
of  the  Godhead,  a  Trinit)-  therein  also  will  next  come  un- 
der our  consideration. 


LECTURE   XIII.* 

1  John  V.  7. 

/'or  there  arc  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Pother, 
the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  these  three  are  one. 

I  INTEND  no  long  discourse  upon  this  subject,  nor  longer 
than  may  consist  with  the  design  of  going  over  the  several 
heads  of  religion,  in  as  plain  a  manner,  and  in  as  short  a 
way,  as  I  can.  It  would  very  ill  agree  with  such  a  design, 
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to  insist  upon  and  discourse  upon  all  the  several  texts  of 
Scripture  arguments  and  objections  this  way  and  that, 
which  are  wont  to  be  ventilated  upon  this  point.  All  that 
can  be  expected,  according  to  the  course  1  have  proposed 
to  use,  will  be  barely  to  represent  that  which  I  take,  and 
which  (I  hope)  we  generally  agree,  to  be  the  truth  in  this 
matter,  in  as  lew  and  as  plain  words  as  is  possible.  If  one 
should  take 'he  large  couise,  which  some  (it  may  be)  would 
expect.  It  would  be  to  make  one  particular  subject  the  bu- 
siness of  a  long  life's  time,  and  would  be  to  turn  this  place 
into  a  theatre  of  contentious  disputations  rather  than  seri- 
ous instructions,  tending  only  to  gratify  vain  minds,  rather 
than  to  edify  the  sober  mind. 

I  shall  not  need  to  stay  at  all  upon  the  particular  con- 
troversy about  this  text,  the  authenticity  of  it,  which,  it  is 
true,  is  disputed;  but  upon  that  account  only,  that  some 
copies  have  been  found  not  to  have  it.  Bui  for  such  as  are 
in  doubt  thereupon  concerning  it,  I  need  do  no  more  than 
recommend  ihein  (amongst  others)  to  what  hath  been  most 
judiciously,  and,  indeed,  very  charitably,  written  as  to  that 
matter  by  Dr.  Hammond,  in  his  annotations  on  the  New 
Testament;  where  he  haih,  with  equal  judgment  and  chari- 
ty, represented  how  it  is  very  easily  supposabie  that  in 
the  transcribing  of  some  copy  or  another,  two  verses  com- 
ing here  together,  this  seventh  and  eighth  that  do  begin  and 
end,  both  of  them,  somewhat  alike,  the  eye  of  the  transcri- 
ber might  fall  upon  the  latter,  and  so  write  without  look- 
ing back  to  the  former.  A  very  obvious  supposition,  and  a 
great  deal  more  probable,  (as  it  is  a  great  deal  more  chari- 
table,) than  to  suppose  that  either  side,  in  the  lime  of  the 
Arian  controversy,  did  design  a  corruption  of  the  scripture 
text :  I  say,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  rational,  (as  it  is  more 
charitable,)  because  indeed  it  had  been  a  very  foolish  thing, 
merely  out  of  favour  to  one  side,  to  have  corrupted  the 
Scripture  in  that  one  particular  place,  leaving  other  Scrip- 
tures to  stand  as  they  were  that  speak  so  fully  the  same 
thing;  as  that  Matt,  xxviii.  18, 19.  and  that  John  x.  30.  "  I 
and  my  Father  are  one."  It  is  not  likely  there  should  be 
a  designed  corruption,  where  the  loss  of  reputation  would 
be  so  very  great,  and  the  gain  and  advantage  so  very  little  ; 
but  we  have  reason  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  the  most 
ancient  copies  have  it  as  we  here  find. 

And  for  the  way  of  managing  the  discourse  upon  this 
subject,  I  shall  not  offer  at  that  which  some  have  done,  the 
demonstrating  a  trinity  in  the  Godhead  in  a  rational  way, 
as  that  which  some  have  supposed  sufficiently  evident  by 
rational  light ;  and  which  some  have  made  it  their  business 
to  evince,  (both  Poiret  and  others  before  him,)  and  with 
no  contemptible  endeavour.  But  whether  such  do  demon- 
strate their  point,  yea  or  no,  it  is  to  me  a  very  strong  de- 
monstration of  the  strange  imbecility  of  the  human  mind, 
that  some  should  think  it  rationally  demonstrable  that  that 
cannot  but  be,  which  others  take'  to  be  rationally  demon- 
strable cannot  be.  This,  I  say,  it  is  a  great  demonstration 
to  me  of;  and  I  dobelieve  that  they  who  do  read  the  other 
writings  of  Poiret  and  others,  who  think  the  trinity  ration- 
ally demonstrable,  and  read  the  writings  of  Socinus  and 
others,  his  followers,  who  think  the  contrary,  will  appre- 
hend, in  other  matters,  Poiret  to  be  as  rational  a  man  as 
ever  Socinus  was,  or  any  that  followed  him.  Compare 
the  writings  of  the  one  and  the  other,  in  other  matters; 
and  then  I  say,  it  is  a  strong  demonstration,  and  that 
which  doth  require  our  very  serious  thoughts,  of  the  im- 
becility of  the  minds  of  men,  and  how  little  the  confident 
pretences  to  rational  demonstrations,  by  interested  persons, 
engaged  and  dipped  in  a  party  this  way  and  that,  are  to 
be  relied  upon,  when  some  very  highly  rational  men  shall 
undertake  to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  impossible  this  should 
be;  when  others  as  rational  as  they,  shall  undertake  to  de- 
monstrate it  is  impossible  not  to  be.  That  is,  that  there 
could  have  been  no  such  thing  as  creation,  nor  indeed  any 
action  in  the  Deity,  and  consequently,  no  Deity  at  all  if 
there  were  not  a  trinity  in  it.  That  is,  if  there  were  not 
an  eternal  Mind  which,  when  there  was  nothing  else, 
should  like  an  intellectual  sun  turn  its  beams  inward  upon 
tself,  and  so  by  consequence,  beget  an  eternal  action,  its 
own  eternal  itnage,  and  that  there  must  be  an  eternal  love 
between  that  mind  begetting,  and  the  mind  begotten :  and 
there  you  have  the  trinity  in  the  Deity. 

But  this  I  insist  not  on  ;  only  that  it  may  appear  that  it 


is  not  impossible :  and  I  hope  that  all  pretence  that  it  is, 
will  in  due  time  and  easily  vanish.  It  is  so  plainly  reveal- 
ed in  Scripture,  that  there  is  a  trinity  in  the  Godhead,  that 
we  may  very  well  take  it  upon  the  word  of  him  that  re- 
ports it  to  us,  and  who  best  (we  maybe  sure)  understands 
his  own  nature.  Take  it,  I  say,  amongst  those  things  of 
God,  which  are  only  to  he  known  by  the  Spirit  of  God; 
as  there  are  things  of  a  man,  that  are  only  known  by  the 
spirit  of  a  man  that  is  in  him;  (as  the  apostle  speaks, 
1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  and  if  the  mind  and  spirit  of  every  particu- 
lar man  have  its  own  particularities  known  only  to  itself, 
till  the  man  is  pleased  to  reveal  and  make  them  known, 
sure  it  is  very  little  strange  that  the  Divine  Being  should 
have  his  peculiarities  too,  not  otherwise  knowable  than  as 
he  is  pleased  to  reveal  them.  And  if  he  plainly  reveal  to 
us,  that  there  is  a  trinity  in  the  unity  of  his  nature,  then 
surely,  to  sober  inquirers  and  learners,  the  business  is  done. 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  I  shall  not  need  to  in- 
sist upon  it,  "  these  three  are  one,"  having,  I  hope,  suffi- 
ciently evinced  to  you  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  from  ano- 
ther text.  And  I  chose  to  do  it  from  another  text  rather, 
that  had  that  expression  in  it  which  this  hath  not.  For 
this  doth  not  expressly  say,  these  three  are  one  God,  but  if 
doth  say,  these  three  are  one.  But  having  already  proved 
to  you  that  the  Godhead  is  but  one,  it  leads  us  with  so 
much  the  more  clearness  (having  asserted  the  doctrine  ol 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  to  be  true)  to  apprehend,  that  it 
must  be  the  truth  of  this  place,  and  so  shall  have  occasion 
but  to  repeat  concerning  that  which  we  have  already  pro- 
ved, but  not  to  prove  it  any  more.  And  therefore,  the  plain 
contents  of  this  scripture  you  may  take  thus — that  there  is 
a  trinity  in  the  Deity,  or,  if  you  will,  a  little  more  largely 
— that  there  are  three  which  we  cannot  more  fitly  express 
or  conceive  of,  than  by  the  name  of  persons,  in  the  only 
one  Godhead.     And, 

I.  I  shall  evince  the  truth  of  this  doctrine. 

And  now  to  let  you  see  that  this  is  reasonably  given  you, 
as  the  sense  and  meaning  of  this  place,  I  shall  proceed  by 
some  gradual  steps  :  and, 

1.  To  prepare  my  way,  let  you  see  that  this  is  spoken 
here  in  this  place ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  this  place.  So  that 
if  it  can  be  made  appear  to  be  in  itself  true,  we  shall  have 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  conclude,  that  it  is  fitly  re- 
presented as  the  doctrine  held  forth  in  this  text.  And  for 
the  truth  of  the  thing,  we  shall  come  to  consider  from 
other  places  afterwards.     And, 

(1.)  It  seems  very  rea.sonable,  inasmuch  as  we  otherwise 
ascertained  that  there  is  but  one  God,  that  the  one  thing 
wherein  the  three  persons  mentioned  are  said  to  be  united, 
is  the  Godhead.  "  These  three  are  one."  One  what  1  It 
is  most  reasonable  to  understand  the  meaning  is,  that  they 
are  one  God,  though  this  be  not  expressed  in  the  text.  For 
it  is  very  plain,  from  what  hath  been  already  said,  that  the 
Godhead  can  be  but  one.  And  when  it  is  said,  there  are 
three  in  heaven  that  are  all  one,  that  one  thing  which  they 
are  said  to  be  must  needs  be  God,  or  the  Godhead  where- 
in they  are  said  to  unite  ;  especially  the  Father  being  said 
to  be  one  of  the  three,  concerning  whose  Godhead  there  is 
no  doubt. 

(2.)  It  is  very  plain,  (upon  supposition  that  the  three 
mentioned  in  the  text  do  unite,  or  are  united  in  the  God- 
head,) the  meaning  must  be,  that  they  are  one  God  and  no 
more;  that  is,  that  the  one  God  which  they  are  said  to  be, 
is  but  one,  is  one  God  and  no  more.  There  can  be  no 
reason  imagined  why  it  should  be  said  they  are  one,  if  the 
intendment  were  not  that  they  were  only  one  ;  or  that  that 
thing  which  they  are  said  to  be,  is  but  one.  To  say  the 
Godhead  is  one,  it  must  always  mean  one  exclusively,  that 
is,  that  there  is  no  other  God  but  that,  that  one.  And  so, 
that  is  the  thing  that  these  three  do  unite,  or  are  united  in : 
not  one  witness,  it  is  not  a  being  united  in  their  end:  that 
cannot  be  meant  here :  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  apostle 
doth  vary  the  form  of  expression  in  the  following  verse, 
where  it  is  said,  "  These  three  agree  in  one;"  all  to  one 
pnrjiose,  all  to  one  design,  all  giving  one  and  the  same 
lestin>ony  concerning  Christ,  concerning  that  Jesus  who 
was  descended  and  come  down  into  this  world.  But  here 
it  is  said  in  the  text,  they  are  one,  are  one  thing,  not  one 
person  ;  and  therefore,  itdoth  signify  that  they  do  agree,  or 
do  unite  and  meet  in  that  wherein  it  is  never  intended  to 
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say  or  intimate  that  they  differ  :  that  is,  in  essence  they  are 
united,  but  not  in  personality.  If  it  had  been  a  person 
that  was  spoken  of,  then  it  would  have  been  proper  enough 
to  have  spoken  of  it  under  the  notion  of  things.  But  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  the  essence,  and  not  the  person,  that  is 
here  intended,  therefore  it  is  said,  one  thing  :  if  we  would 
read  the  words  literally,  {t  is,  "  these  thiee  are  one  thing," 
that  is  the  meaning  of  them,  and  so  they  should  be  rendered. 

(3.)  Hereupon  it  is  very  rational  to  conclude,  that  when 
it  is  said,  there  are  three  that  are  united  in  this  one  thing, 
that  it  must  also  be  understood,  they  are  three  and  no 
more,  as  by  one  is  meant  only  one,  so  by  three  is  meant 
only  three.     Whereupon, 

(4.)  It  must  with  equal  reason  be  concluded,  that  these 
three  which  are  three,  and  no  more,  must  needs  be  some 
eminent  three,  and  of  some  very  eminent  order.  And  do 
but  pause  here  a  little,  and  see  if  light  do  not  spring  into 
your  minds  about  this  matter:  when  it  is  said  there  are 
three  (it  being  by  parity  of  reason  to  be  understood,  three 
and  no  more)  in  heaven,  Pray  what  three  in  heaven  can 
there  be,  that  are  three,  and  no  more,  of  one  eminent 
order,  but  they  must  be  tliree  divine  persons'?  Bethink 
yourselvesof  it  a  little  :  it  cannot  be  three  angels,  for  then 
it  cannot  be  said,  there  are  three  and  no  more  in  heaven  : 
and  you  have  not  heard  of  any  higher  creatures  than  an- 
gels, any  superior  order  of  creatures  above  angels,  of 
which  there  are  three  and  no  more :  and  it  cannot  be  three 
Gods,  because  the  Godhead  is  but  one;  there  is  but  one 
God  and  no  more.  Then  I  beseech  you.  What  is  there  left  1 
It  is  not  three  angels,  it  is  not  three  of  any  sort  of  creatures 
superior  to  angels,  of  whom  there  are  three  and  no  more. 
And  the  Father  is  here  mentioned  as  one  of  them,  of  whose 
Godhead  there  can  be  no  doubt :  and  then  pray  consider, 
What  can  these  three  be  1  Not  three  creatures,  not  three 
Gods ;  therefore,  they  can  be  nothing  but  three  persons, 
three  substances  in  the  Godhead.  Thus  then  you  are 
gradually  led  on  to  see,  that  this  is  the  plain  doctrine  of 
the  text ;  and  if  you  can  be  convinced  that  there  is  in  it, 
Veritas  rei,  the  truth  of  the  thins,  there  will  be  no  doubt  at 
all  but  that  it  is  Veritas  loci',  the  truth  nf  this  place. 

2.  And  that  is  it  I  now  come  to,  that  is,  to  evince  to  you 
veritatem  rei,  the  truth  of  the  thing,  that  there  is  a  trinity 
in  the  Godhead,  that  there  are  three  that  are  all  of  them 
this  one  God.  And,  I  shall  (with  all  possible  brevity)  labour 
to  prove  it  to  you  positively,  from  other  scriptures  and 
scripture-considerations,  and  then — show  you  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  what  is  pretended  against  it,  how  irrational 
the  pretence  is  against  such  a  thing.  That  is,  that  there 
should  be  three  who  in  some  one  respect  are  truly  to  be 
said  and  called  three,  and  in  some  other  respect  are  as 
truly  to  be  called,  or  said  to  be,  but  one.     But, 

(1.)  I  come  to  the  positive  proof  And  because,  con- 
cerning the  personality  and  deity  of  the  Father  there  is  no 
question,  there  is  none  that  will  contend  with  us  about  that 
matter,  therefore  our  business  will  relate  to  the  other  t-wo. 
And  concerning  them,  that  is,  the  Word  (as  he  is  here 
called)  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  shall  endeavour  to  evince 
to  you  these  two  things — that  they  are  persons,  and — that 
they  are  divine  persons. 

[1.]  That  they  are  persons.  And  here  (as  I  have  told 
you)  we  have  not  a  fitter  notion  under  which  to  conceive 
of  them,  nor  a  fitter  word  in  our  tongue  by  which  to  ex- 
press or  speak  of  them.  Not  that  we  can  think,  that  per- 
son being  aftervvards  to  be  clothed  with  the  notion  of  di- 
vine, can  be  the  same  thing  with  God  as  with  us  ;  because 
it  is  impossible  any  thing  can  have  one  common  notion  to 
him  and  to  us.  That  would  be  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  perfection,  the  universal  perfection  of  the  divine 
Being,  to  suppose  that  any  notion  could  be  common  to  him 
and  the  creature.  For  then,  he  should  not  comprehend 
all  entity  in  himself,  if  there  were  a  notion  common  to 
him  and  to  us ;  for  that  must  import  something  superior 
to  both,  and  that  were  comprehensive  of  both,  and  so  it 
would  make  God  but  a  part  of  being.  Therefore,  the 
■word  person,  as  any  other  word  whatsoever,  that  is  wont 
to  be  applied  to  and  spoken  of  God  and  of  us,  must  be 
spoken  of  us  but  analogically,  not  univocally,  not  as  if  it 
signified  the  same  thing  when  it  is  spoketi  of  him  and 
when  it  is  spoken  of  us.  And  therefore,  we  are  not  to 
judge  of  a  divine  person  by  a  human  person,  or  by  a  cre- 
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ated  person.  The  difference  is  infinite,  and  the  distance 
is  infinite,  between  God  and  any  creature.  So  any  thing 
that  is  spoken  of  him  must  infinitely  difler  from  whatso- 
ever may  be  .spoken  of  us  under  the  saiue  name.  There- 
fore, when  we  speak  of  a  person,  among  cieatures,  as  sig- 
nilying  an  mxuXWg^nlsujjwsittim, being,  neiihaT  svppositum 
nor  intelligent  can  be  the  same  with  him  and  with  us.  His 
intellect  and  ours  differ  infinitely  :  and  it  is  so  little  known 
how  individuations  are  made  among  creatures,  that  it  is 
infinitely  more  impossible  how  they  are  made  with  God. 
But  that  being  premised,  that  these  two,  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  are  so  spolcen  of  in  Scripture,  as  that  we  have 
no  other  way  of  conceiving  otherwise  than  that  they  must 
be  spoken  of  as  persons ;  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  evince. 

First,  As  concerning  the  Word,  I  only  premise  that 
which  is  in  itself  evident,  that  by  the  Word  here,  and  the 
Son  of  God  elsewhere,  must  be  meant  the  same  thing.  As 
is  plain  in  the  fir>>t  of  St.  John's  Gospel :  "  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word  :"  that  which  is  called  the  Word  there,  is 
called  the  Son  of  God  presently  after,  in  the  same  chapter : 
"  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father,)  full  of  grace  and  truth."  The  Word  and  the  Son 
are  all  one.  Then,  what  is  there  and  elsewhere  called  the 
Word  sometimes,  and  sometimes  Son,  or  the  Son  of  God, 
that  must  needs  mean  what  we  can  conceive  of  no  other- 
wise than  under  the  notion  of  a  person.  That  is,  we  find 
the  action  from  time  to  time  ascribed  to  this  Word,  or 
this  Son,  of  an  intelligent  agent,  of  one  that  did  act  under- 
standingly  and  witli  design.  And  we  can  have  no  belter 
signification  of  a  person,  no  clearer  notion  of  one,  than 
that  is.  He  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  an  intelligent  agent ; 
and  concerning  that,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  nor  indeed 
is  there  any  controversy  between  us  and  our  antagonists, 
concerning  his  personality  ;  only  they  will  have  him  to  be 
but  a  human  person,  which  we  shall  in  its  own  place  con- 
sider by  and  by.     And, 

Secondly,  Concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  also  is  a 
person,  or  such  a  one  as  we  can  conceive  of  under  no  other 
notion  than  that  of  a  jierson  ;  that  is,  as  acting  intelligently 
and  with  design  :  even  so  is  he  most  apparently  spoken  of 
from  time  to  time  in  Scripture.  Hereupon  it  is  said.  He 
bears  witness  in  heaven  ;  as  he  did  in  heaven,  and  from 
thence,  testify  concerning  Christ,  that  he  was  the  Son  of 
God,  to  be  heard,  and  obeyed,  and  submitted  to  as  such  ; 
and  as  a  dove,  descended  in  visible  glory  upon  him  from 
the  heavens.  This  speaks  the  act  of  an  intelligent,  design- 
ing cause  on  his  part,  as  to  what  he  did  in  testifying,  and 
so  he  is  very  frequently  spoken  of,  as  coming  for  such  and 
such  a  purpose.  "  Wlien  he  is  come  he  shall  convince  the 
world,"  John  xvi.  7,  8.  And  (which  is  most  observable) 
in  several  parts  of  these  chapters,  of  the  11th,  15th,  and 
16th  of  that  Gospel,  even  there,  where  he  had  been  spoken 
of  under  the  name  of  the  Spirit  before,  when  one  would 
expect,  in  correspondence  to  that  name  Spirit,  it  would 
have  been  said,  ii ;  it  being  neutral,  a  word  of  the  neuter 
gender,  it  is  said  he  ;  when  he  is  come,  not  when  it  is  come, 
he  shall  convince  the  world  of  sin  :  yea,  and  even  the  very 
laws  of  grammar  and  syntax  arewaived,  as  if  it  were  on 
purpose  to  hold  out  this  one  thin?  to  us,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  a  person,  an  intelligent  Being,  working  and  act- 
ing with  design  :  for  when  we  have  the  word  Spirit,  pre- 
sently A'?  doth  follow  upon  it ;  and  at  a  very  great  distance, 
in  one  place,  (several  verses  being  interposed,)  from  any 
other  antecedent  but  spirit.  Indeed,  in  the  14th  and  15;h 
chapters,  there  was  the  Comforter  as  well  as  the  Spirit,  to 
which  he  might  have  reference;  but  still.  Spirit  was  the 
nearer  antecedent.  But  you  will  find,  in  the  16:h  chapter, 
the  I3th  and  14ih  verses^  that  there  is  no  antecedent  for 
many  verses  together,  besides  Spirit,  and  afterwards  imme- 
diately subjoined  he,  and  not  it.  on  purpose  to  signify  (and 
we  cannot  imagine  what  it  should  he  to  signify  besides)  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  nd  it  is  a  verv  ur  reason- 
able supposal,  that  in  the  form  of  baptism  which  we  have. 
Matt,  xxviii.  19.  "  Go  ye.  tench  all  nations,  baptizin?  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  that  the  two  first  should  be  persons,  (as  they  arr 
confessed  on  all  hands  to  be.)  and  that  there  should  be  put 
in  the  same  order  with  them  a-qualiiy,  as  our  antagonists 
would  teach  us  to  conceive,  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
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baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  wha/  7  of  a  quality,  in  the  third  place.  That  is,  that 
when  the  design  manifestly  was  there  to  state  the  object  of 
all  practical  religion,  of  the  whole  of  our  Christianity,  into 
the  believing  whereof  we  are  to  be  baptized,  there  should 
be  a  transient  quality  put  into  conjunction  with  those  two 
great  persons,  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Surely,  it  needs 
but  to  stay  and  to  pause  here  a  little,  to  have  light  irresis- 
tibly strike  into  the  mind  of  any  one  that  will  do  so,  that 
will  consider  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  imagine,  when  the 
design  is  manifestly  to  represent  and  state  the  entire  object 
of  whole  Christianity,  that  is,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  the  two  first  of  these  are  persons,  and  the 
third  bin  a  quality.     Therefore,  that  being  very  plain, 

[2.]  The  second  thing  that  needs  to  be  evinced  is,  that 
they  are  Divine  persons,  and  much  is  done  towards  that 
alread}^  It  appearing  they  are  persons,  they  cannot  be 
created  persons,  they  cannot  be  angels,  of  which  it  can  be 
said  there  are  three  and  no  more.  But  we  hear  of  no  in- 
tervening order  of  creatures,  above  angels  and  below  God. 
And  then  what  should  they  be,  since  they  are  persons,  (as 
is  plain,)  but  Divine  persons,  that  do  subsist  in  the  God- 
head 7  And  to  evince  this  a  little  more  distinctly,  but  very 
briefly. 

First,  Concerning  the  Word,  or  the  Son,  (which  you  see 
are  both  of  them  names  of  the  same  person,)  how  expressly 
is  he  often  said  to  be  God  !  In  that  mentioned  first  of  John, 
nothing  can  be  spoken  more  openly  nor  in  plainer  words. 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  And  Psal.  xlv.  6.  "  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,"  which  the  author  to 
the  Hebrews  (chap.  i.  8.)  allegeth  to  be  plainly  said  to  the 
Son  ;  "  And  to  the  Son,  he  said.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is 
for  ever  and  ever."  So  Rom.  ix.  5.  "  Of  whom,  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  bless- 
ed for  ever."  And  that,  1  John  v.  20.  "  And  we  know 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  under- 
standing, that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true  ;  and  we  are 
in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
the  true  God  and  eternal  life :"  most  fitly  spoken  of  the  Son, 
who  was  to  be  the  spring  of  life  to  us,  according  to  what 
had  been  said  a  little  above  in  the  same  chapter,  "  This  is 
the  record,  that  God  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this 
life  is  in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life  ;  and 
he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life." 

It  is,  I  know,  alleged  with  a  great  deal  of  triumph  by 
some  of  the  adversaries,  that  he  is  excluded  in  another 
place  from  being  the  true  God,  and  that  that  should  not  be 
said  of  him,  when  we  are  told,  (John  xvii.  3.)  "  This  is 
life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent."  If  the  Father 
only  be  true  God,  then  the  Son  is  not.  But  the  inconse- 
quence of  this  will  easily  appear  to  them  that  shall  but 
consider,  how  the  word  only  is  placed.  It  is  placed  so  as 
to  assert  the  predicate,  and  not  the  subject  in  the  latter 
proposition.  It  is  not  said.  Thou  only  art  the  true  God, 
and  so  that  doth  not  exclude  the  Son  at  all.  The  Father 
is  the  only  true  God,  and  the  Son  is  the  only  true  God, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  only  true  God.  But  it  cannot 
be  .said  that  either  the  Father  only  is  the  true  God,  or  the 
Son  only  is  the  true  God,  or  the"  Holy  Ghost  only  is  the 
true  God ;  but  they  are  each  of  them  that  God  which  is 
the  only  true  one,  and  of  which  there  is  but  one  and  no 
more.  Do  but  observe  that  the  word  only  afl^ects  not  the 
subject  spoken  of,  but  the  thing  affirmed,  or  spoken  of  that 
subject.  The  case  is  but  like  this,  as  if  I  should  use  these 
words,  "  This  is  the  only  London."  It  may  be  true  for 
ought  we  know,  that  there  is  no  London,  but  this  which  is 
famously  called  so  by  that  name  ;  but  if  one  should  say, 
"  This  only  is  London,"  that  is,  this  place  where  we  are, 
and  there  the  07ily  should  limit  the  subject,  that  were  false ; 
for  there  are  thousands  of  places  in  London  as  well  as 
this  ;  there  are  a  great  many  a.ssemblies  in  London,  a  great 
many  places  of  worship  and  societies  besides  this  :  but  we 
may  say,  "  This  is  the  only  London ;"  so  the  difference  is 
plain  to  any  that  will  con.sider  it. 

I  might  insist  much  more  largely  (but  it  is  not  needful 
to  say  every  thing  that  might  be  said  in  a  plain  case)  con- 
cerning the  Son,  to  prove  his  divine  personality  by  most 
manifest  attributes  of  Deitj',  given  him  over-  and  over  in 


Scripture,  as  "  The  first  and  the  last :"  creating  power^  as 
"  Him  by  whom  the  world  was  made,  and  by  whom  he 
made  the  world,"  which  is  over  and  over  said  of  him. 
Col.  i.  15.  Heb.  i.  3.  John  i.  beginning.  And  universal 
knowledge,  omnisciency,  heart  knowledge;  "  Thou  know- 
est  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."    But  then, 

Secondly,  Concerning  the  divine  person  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  he  also  is  God  ;  that  doth  sure  carry  convic- 
tive  light  with  it  to  any  that  do  consider,  that  when  the 
form  of  baptism  is  given  (as  was  said)  with  design  to 
state  the  whole  object  of  our  religion,  "  The  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost"  are  mentioned  together ;  and 
there  can  be  no  object  of  religion  but  God,  none  but  a 
divine  person,  and  we  find  the  Holy  Ghost  frequently 
mentioned,  upon  the  same  account,  as  one  of  those  emi- 
nent three.  How  many  places  are  there  (it  were  endless 
to  name  them)  where  these  three  are  brought  in  together, 
as  it  were  purposely  to  signify  that  they  were  ejusdcm  or- 
dinis,  of  the  same  order ;  and  that  we  are  to  conceive  of 
each  of  them  under  the  same  notion,  that  is,  that  of  Deity, 
of  the  Godhead  in  God.  Look  but  to  that  1  Pet.  i.  2. 
Rom.  i.  4,  5.  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  14.  and  a  great  many  places 
besides,  where  these  three  are  brought  in  still  together. 
As  if  it  were  purposely  to  signify  of  their  being  of  one 
order,  and  as  having,  in  distinct  respects,  a  concern  in  our 
great  affairs  ;  those  that  relate  to  our  salvation  and  bless- 
edness. Besides,  that  it  must  be  a  great  prevarication,  to 
understand  that  place  otherwise  than  as  the  expressing  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  be  God  ;  Acts  v.  3,  4.  "  Why  hath  Satan 
filled  thine  heart  to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  1 — thou  hast 
not  lied  unto  man,  but  unto  God."  And  certainly  if  he 
were  not  God,  it  were  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  all  the 
world,  to  have  him  represented  to  us  as  if  he  were  ;  and 
so  tempt  men  to  pay  the  homage  of  divine  worship  to  a 
creature.  It  is  never  to  be  imagined,  that  there  would 
have  been  such  a  snare  laid  before  us,  to  lead  us  into  so 
dangerous  a  mistake  as  that ;  things  would  have  been 
spoken  more  cautiously,  if  he  had  not  been  God,  than, 
when  it  was  just  said  before,  "  Why  dost  thou  lie  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  V  so  immediately  to  say,  "  Thou  didst  not 
lie  to  man  but  unto  God."  It  is  not  to  be  thought,  (the  thing 
being  so  full  of  danger,)  to  place  the  notion  or  homage  of 
the  Deity  upon  any  thing  to  which  it  doth  not  belong,  that 
there  should  have  been  such  in  cautiousness  used,  or  so  little 
caution,  as  directly  to  lead  and  train  persons  into  so  peril- 
ous a  mistake.  But  besides  all  this,  to  put  the  matter  out 
of  all  dotxbt ;  whereas,  they  that  will  have  the  Holy  Ghost 
not  to  be  God,  being  urged,  "  What  is  he  then  V  do  say, 
"  He  is  the  mighty  power  of  God,  a  certain  mighty  vis 
emissa,  a  divine  fomer  that  issues  from  God  for  the  work- 
ing of  such  effects."  As  for  this  conceit,  pray  do  but 
consider  the  matter  thus :  Is  the  Holy  Ghost  indeed  not 
God,  but  the  power  of  God  7  Why  this  power  which  it  is 
said  to  be,  is  either  a  created  power,  or  an  uncreated  one. 
If  it  be  an  uncreated  power,  he  is  God,  for  every  thing  that 
is  uncreated  is  God  ;  if  he  be  then  a  created  power,  the 
created  power  of  God,  or  the  power  of  God,  but  created, 
then  it  seems  God  did,  without  power,  create  this  power, 
and  was  without  power  till  he  had  created  it ;  so  that  he 
did  the  act  of  creation  (which  is  an  act  of  omnipotency) 
when  he  was  impotent.  It  supposes,  first,  an  impotent  God, 
and  then  supposeth  him,  when  he  was  impotent,  to  create 
his  own  power  ;  that  is,  when  he  was  without  all  power, 
he  did  that  act  which  requires  an  infiniteness  of  power, 
to  wit,  to  create.  I  know  nothing  that  carries  clearer  evi- 
dence with  it,  than  this  doth,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot 
be  that  created  power  which  these  persons  pretend  to  :  or 
cannot  be  divine  power  distinct  from  God,  from  the  very 
essence  of  God.  Every  thing  of  God  is  God,  and  cannot 
be  otherwise.  If  he  were  the  power  of  God  and  not  God, 
he  must  have  been  created  power,  by  God  ;  that  is  to  say, 
God  did  create  omnipotent  power,  being  before  impotent; 
for  this  it  plainly  comes  to. 

Thus  far,  I  think,  it  is  with  some  competent  clearness 
evident,  that  these  three,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  (concerning  the  first,  as  you  have  heard,  there 
is  no  question,)  are  persons ;  they  are  that  which  we  cannot 
conceive  of  otherwise  than  under  the  notion  of  persons ; 
and  they  are  divine  persons,  so  that  there  are  three  divine 
persons  that  do  subsist  in  the  Godhead,  that  is  but  one, 
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So  you  have  this,  as  the  doctrinal  truth  of  this  place,  and 
as  the  real  truth  in  itself,  positively  evidenced  to  you. 

What  is  to  be  said  by  way  of  objection  against  it,  we 
shall  next  come  to.  Only  upon  the  whole  matter,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  there  needs  a  great  deal  moie  of  humility,  and 
reverence,  and  seriousness,  and  fear  of  the  Lt)rd,  overawing 
the  spirits  of  men,  to  apprehend  this  to  be  the  plain  doc- 
trine of  Scripture,  than  of  further  argument  in  the  case. 
And  that  will  more  appear  by  considering  how  irrational 
the  pretence  is,  that  this  is  a  thing  rationally  impossible, 
that  there  should  be  such  three,  that  are  but  one  God. 
Nothing  indeed  would  be  plainer  than  that  the  same  can- 
not be  three  and  one,  in  one  and  the  same  respect;  but, 
that  they  may  be  three  in  one  respect,  and  but  one  in  an- 
other respect,  we  may  make  appear  to  be  no  impossible 
thing,  and  that  there  is  nothing  of  harshness  in  it,  nay, 
whereof  we  have  parallel  instances,  (as  far  as  there  can  be 
a  parity  between  God  and  creatures,)  thai  occur  to  us  every 
day.  So  that  one  would  wonder  how  men  can  stumble  in 
so  plain  a  way,  and  when  there  is  nothing  indeed  in  view 
that  should  occasion  it,  besides  their  having  indulged  them- 
selves, I  fear,  too  much  liberty  to  prevaricate  in  their  own 
minds  and  reasonings  before,  and  then  they  think  it  rea- 
sonable to  justify  error  by  erring  always,  by  never  retract- 
ing, or  by  endeavouring  to  make  men  believe,  that  things 
suggested  to  them  as  true,  are  impossible  to  be  true. 


LECTURE  XIV/ 

3.  But  now  to  come  to  the  third  part  of  the  proposed 
work  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  laid  down,  in 
the  proposition,  as  to  what  is  objected  and  alleged  against 
it,  which  summarily  and  generally  is  but  this  one  thing, 
into  which  all  results;  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  common 
reason  of  men,  and  such  as  doth  in  itself  imply  a  contra- 
diction, that  three  should  be  but  one.  And  thereupon  it  is 
determined  by  the  leader  of  them,  Socinus  himself,  that  if 
any  thing  do  appear  to  be  never  so  plainly  contained  in 
Scripture,  if  yet  also  it  do  appear  to  imply  a  contradiction, 
or  to  be  contrary  to  natural  reason,  any,  whatsoever  vio- 
lence, ought  rather  to  be  put  upon  the  Scriptures  than  to 
admit  it.  And  this  goes  therefore,  with  the  men  of  that 
way,  for  a  principle,  that  whatsoever  seems  to  be  repug- 
nant to  their  reason,  or  to  imply  a  contradiction,  ought  to 
be  rejected,  though  never  so  plainly  expressed  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  contained  therein. 

Now,  first,  I  shall  say  here  somewhat  to  this  principle  in 
the  general,  by  which  these  men  do  steer  themselves  in 
this,  and  all  matters  of  religion  besides.  And  then,  second- 
ly, I  shall  say  somewhat  in  the  particular  application  of  it 
in  this  case,  and  show  how  very  untruly  it  is  alleged  here, 
that  this  is  a  doctrine  repugnant  to  the  common  reason  of 
man,  and  which  doth  carry  a  contradiction  in  itself. 

(1.)  As  to  the  principle  in  general,  I  shall  in  short  say 
these  things  to  it. 

[1.]  That  if  we  can  be  certain,  that  any  thing  is  repug- 
nant to  the  reason  of  man,  as  it  is  such  and  doth  in  itself 
imply  a  contradiction,  it  ought  to  be  rejected  even  in  duty 
to  God,  and  as  a  piece  of  homage  to  him.  We  do  owe 
that  homage  to  our  Maker,  as  the  God  of  truth,  to  reject 
every  thing  that  we  are  sure  is  contrary  to  the  common 
reason  of  man,  which  he  hath  put  into  him,  which  is  truly 
and  purely  reason,  and  which  belongs  to  the  Spirit,  unto 
which  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  God  that  under- 
standing is  given,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  We  do  owe  it  as  a 
homage  to  the  Author  of  our  nature,  to  reject  whatsoever 
is  manifestly  contrary  to  that  reason,  and  which  is  in  itself 
a  contradiction.  First,  because  he  is  most  confessed!}^  the 
primum  veruvi,  the  first  truth.  And  as  all  the  beams  of 
the  sun,  in  whatsoever  way  they  do  shine  to  us,  whether 
directly,  or  by  never  so  various  refraction,  we  are  sure  are 
all  from  the  sun ;  so  whatsoever  rational  dictate,  that  we  are 
most  certain,  or  can  be  sure  is  such,  which  we  find  arrive 
to  us,  we  cannot  but  be  sure  that  it  is  from  the  Father  of 
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lights,  from  whom  can  issue  nothing  but  light ;  nothing 
opposite  to  light  or  truth.  And  secondly,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible we  can  in  duty,  or  as  a  homage  to  God,  believe  a 
contradiction,  any  thing  that  carries  a  contradiction  in  it- 
self, because  the  highest  and  primary  reason  upon  which 
I  am  to  admit  any  thing  for  truth,  is  as  it  is  a  production 
of  the  first  truth,  as  hath  been  told  you.  But  I  am  cer- 
tain, the  same  thing  cannot  be  true  and  false;  and  there- 
fore, as  a  deference  to  God,  I  cannot  have  greater  reason 
to  believe  it,  than  I  have  to  disbelieve  it.  If  it  carry  a 
contradiction  in  it,  and  is  pretended  to  be  from  God,  I 
cannot  believe  it  for  any  reason,  but  for  the  same  reason  I 
am  bound  to  disbelieve  it.  There  is  not  more  weight  in 
one  end  of  the  scale  than  there  is  in  the  other  ;  and  so  it 
cannot  be  believed  in  that  case,  as  a  piece  of  duly  unto 
God  :  and  thereupon,  we  are  as  ready  to  reject  every  thing 
we  are  sure  is  contradictory  and  repugnant  to  a  manifest 
dictate  of  reason,  as  the}^  can  be.     But, 

[2.]  If  any  thing  be  plainly  contained  and  expressed  in 
the  word  of  God,  that  seems  repugnant  to  our  reason,  we 
are  then  certain  that  the  seemingness  and  semblance  is 
false,  because  we  cannot  be  surer  of  any  thing  than  that 
God  is  true,  and  that  he  can  never  be  deceived  himself, 
nor  deceive  us;  that  both  verity  and  veracity  are  most  es- 
sential to  him  ;  and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  his  nature,  either 
to  be  ignorant  of  any  thing,  or  to  lie  unto  us  in  any  thing. 
And  therefore, 

[3]  When  there  is  this  competition  between  any  plain 
words  of  Scripture  and  a  seeming  dictate  of  reason,  we  are 
to  censure  the  latter  by  the  former,  and  not  the  former  by 
the  latter;  we  are  to  measure  the  rational  dictate  by  the 
divine  word,  and  not  the  divine  word  by  the  seeming 
rational  dictate.     And  especially, 

[4.]  When  that  thing  is  spoken  often  in  Scripture,  in  the 
divine  word,  and  in  varied  forms  of  speech,  which  have 
all  the  same  manifest  .sense  and  meaning,  and  are  not, 
without  the  most  notorious  violence,  capable  of  another. 
And  (which  will  be  the  ground  of  this  last-mentioned 
assertion)  when, 

[5.]  That  word  being  professedly  and  declaredly  given 
us  as  a  rate  to  measure  our  sentiments  as  well  as  our  prac- 
tices by.  If  therefore,  we  should  oppose  that  which  seems 
to  us  a  rational  dictate,  to  the  plain  expressions  of  that 
word,  we  make  that  which  is  to  be  ruled,  the  rule  ;  w-e  do 
in  that  case  regulate  our  rule,  and  do  not  admit  that  the 
rule  should  regulate  us.  We  judge  the  law,  (as  the  apos- 
tle James's  expression  is,  in  a  case  that  hath  reference  to 
practice,  and  the  case  is  the  same  in  reference  to  sentiments, 
and  our  judgments  of  things,)  which  is  certainly  very  great 
insolency:  that  when  God,  in  compassion  to  the  dark- 
ness and  blindness  of  our  minds,  gives  us  such  a  rule,  a 
light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  unto  which  we  are  told  we 
should  do  well  to  take  heed,  we  should  reject  this  rule,  and 
say,  we  can  do  belter  without  it,  reject  this  light,  and  say, 
we  can  see  better  without  it.  As  if  one  should,  out  of 
mere  arood  will,  offer  himself  as  a  guide  to  a  bewildered 
traveller  that  knows  nothing  of  his  way,  and  this  traveller 
should  at  all  turns  be  controverting  with  his  guide,  and  say, 
I  know  the  way  and  how  to  steer  my  course  better  than 
you ;  which  would  be  as  well  the  highest  insolency  as  in- 
gratitude, supposing  that  guide  to  be  very  highly  superior, 
and  very  kindly  condescending  to  do  that  oflice  in  such  a 
case.     And  again, 

[6.]  There  is  )'et  the  more  ground  for  this,  when  there 
is  among  men,  and  even  among  wise,  and  learned,  and 
rational  men,  a  very  great  division  about  what  is  a  rational 
dictate  in  this  case,  and  what  is  not.  This  makes  the  de- 
termination which  I  have  given  to  be  so  much  the  more 
reasonable,  and  makes  the  pretence  on  the  other  hand  so 
much  the  more  absurd,  that  that  should  be  given  for  a  dic- 
tate of  common  reason  wherein  most  rational  men  do  dis- 
agree, at  least,  therein,  as  rational  men  as  these  pretenders, 
are  of  a  quite  contrary  mind  :  and  that  cannot  be  so  clear 
a  dictate  of  common  reason,  wherein  even  the  most  rational 
men  do  disagree,  and  sure  then,  in  that  case,  one  wovdd 
be  sjlad  to  be  determined  bv  a  divine  word.     And  I  add, 

[7.]  That  the  reason  of  man,  in  ihis  our  present  state, 
even  in  things  of  much  inferior  concernment,  is  very  du- 
bious and  uncertain,  in  matters  wherein  religion  is  not  con- 
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cerned,  and  so  wherein  the  minds  of  men  are  not  apt  to  be 
perverted  by  ill  inclination,  as  in  the  matters  of  religion 
they  are.  For  though  it  be  very  true,  that  it  is  natural  for 
men  to  be  of  some  religion,  yet  it  is  as  true  and  as  evident, 
that  there  is  an  aversion  and  antipathy  in  the  minds  and 
spirits  of  men  against  true  religion,  against  sincere,  living 
religion.  And  if  the  reason  of  man  be  a  very  dubious  un- 
certain thing,  even  when  there  is  nothing  to  bias  one  this 
way  or  that,  as  it  is  in  thousands  of  instances  that  might 
be  given  most  apparently  ;  much  more  cause  have  we  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  of  this  nature,  not  to  over-attribute 
unto  it.  In  philosophical  matters,  wherein  men's  minds 
cannot,  through  prejudice,  be  swayed  this  way  or  that,  and 
wherein  it  is  no  one's  interest  that  this  side  be  true  rather 
than  that  side,  yet  there  are  the  greatest  ditficulties  imagi- 
nable in  determining  what  is  reason  and  what  not,  what 
is  true  and  what  not,  as  all  the  controv^ersiesin  philosophy 
do  show  :  and  some,  wherein  it  is  the  hardest  matter  imagi- 
nable, even  to  the  greatest  wits  that  have  ever  been  in  the 
world,  to  free  themselves  from  the  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion, which  side  soever  they  had  in  the  controversy.  As  it  is 
most  notorious,  to  any  that  know  any  thing  in  philosophy, 
about  the  compnsitum  coiUinuuni,  whether  the  continuum, 
that  is,  a  body,  doth  consist  of  parts  always  divisible,  or  of 
indivisible  parts;  so  that  bring  it  to  the  minutest  thing 
imaginable,  even  if  it  be  to  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  whether 
it  be  still  perpetually  divisible  or  indivisible.  It  is  plain, 
take  one  side  or  the  other  in  that  question,  and  hitherto 
all  the  wits  in  the  world  have  not  found  how,  freely  and 
clearly,  to  disentangle  themselves  from  contradiction  in 
saying  this  is  always  divisible,  or  it  is  sometimes  impossi- 
ble to  be  divided  any  further;  and  the  apprehension  of  that 
doth  (I  must  acknowledge)  greatly  lower  my  reverence  to 
that  which  goes  under  the  notion  of  a  rational  dictate, 
when  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  any,  the  minutest  thing 
you  can  imagine,  even  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  no  man  shall 
be  able  to  assert  either  it  is  always  divisible  or  sometime 
indivisible,  without  entangling  himself  in  such  appearances 
of  contradiction,  as  from  which  the  greatest  wits  that 
have  ever  been  have  not  been  able  to  show  us  the  way 
of  being  extricated.  And  when  there  is  such  a  divi- 
sion, even  among  the  masters  of  reason,  the  highest  pre- 
tenders to  it;  this  is  a  rational  dictate,  saith  the  one  side, 
the  quite  contrary  is  a  rational  dictate,  saith  the  other  side, 
even  in  this  very  business  of  the  Trinity  itself;  whilst 
some  with  loud  clamour  cry  out  against  it  as  impossible 
to  be,  others,  on  the  other  hand,  take  upon  them  to  demon- 
strate it  to  be  utterly  impossible  that  it  should  not  be ; 
that  there  could  be  no  creation,  no  Creator,  if  there  were 
not  a  Trinity. 

These  things  being  said  in  reference  to  that  principle  in 
the  general,  I  now  come, 

(•2.)  To  the  application  of  it  to  this  objection;  that  is, 
that  this  is  a  doctrine,  (say  some,)  to  common  and  rational 
principles,  contradictious  in  itself,  that  three  should  be  one. 

That  we  may  speak  to  this  with  the  more  clearness,  we 
shall — consider  what  it  is,  from  Scripture,  we  assert  con- 
cerning this  matter,  and  then — show  how  unreasonably 
this  is  pretended  to  be  repugnant  to  reason,  or  to  imply 
any  thing  of  a  contradiction. 

[1.]  What  it  is  w^e  do  from  Scripture  assert  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  what  we  do  not.  For  we  must  distinguish  here, 
between  plain  Scripture  doctrine  and  the  bold  determina- 
tions of  some  schoolmen.  We  do  not  think  we  are  obliged 
to  justify  every  determination  of  a  contident  and  presum- 
ing schoolman,  as  if  it  were  divine  writ.  But  what  from 
Scripture  we  do  affirm  is.  That  there  are  three  in  the 
God-head,  that  these  three  are  some  way  distinguished 
from  one  another,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  three,  there 
were  no  pretence  to  call  them  three.  We  find  they  have 
rlistinct  names ;  that  is  plain — the  Father,  the  Word  or 
Son,  and  the  Spirit  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  over  and  over. 
But  there  must  be  somewhat  of  distinction  among  them- 
selves, otherwise  there  were  no  pretence  to  call  them  three, 
if  the}'  were  no  way  distinguishable. 

Again,  we  do  affirm  they  are  so  far  distinguished  from 
one  another  as,  that  can  be  said  concerning  one  which  can- 
not be  said  concerning  the  other.  As  when  we  say,  "  The 
Word  was  made  flesh,"  (which  you  know  the  Scripture 
i  |j«aks,)  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the  Father  v/as  made  flesh, 


or  the  Spirit  was  made  flesh,  but  that  the  Son  was  made 
flesh.  When  it  is  said,  (as  it  often  is,)  that  the  Spirit  or 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  sent  by  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  the 
meaning  is,  not  that  the  Father  sends  himself,  or  that  the 
Son  sends  himself.  Therefore,  they  are  so  far  distinct  from 
one  another  as,  that  is  said  of  the  one  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  other.  But  then,  how  much  greater  the  dis- 
tinction is,  we  pretend  not  to  say,  because  the  Scripture 
doth  not  say  it.  Only  this  we  do  say.  We  can  think  of  no 
notion  by  which  they  are  so  fitly  distinguishable  as  that  ol 
personality,  as  that  of  their  being  distinct  persons;  thai 
we  do  find  plainly  said  concerning  one  of  them,  the  Father, 
(who  is  so  called  in  that  Heb.  i.  3.)  that  the  Son  is  the 
express  image  of  his  person.  So  we  render  the  word  hy- 
postasis fitly  and  aptly  enough.  And  they  being  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  together,  as  we  find  they  are,  it  doth 
naturally  suggest  to  us,  that  there  should  be  a  suppositality. 
And  concerning  the  personality  of  the  Son  too,  there  is  no 
question  ;  but  as  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  being  so 
frequently  spoken  of  under  the  notion  He,  and  (as  was 
noted  to  you)  the  gender  varied  on  purpose,  contrary  tc 
strict  grammar,  we  ought  also  to  conceive  of  him  undei 
the  notion  of  a  person  :  though  at  the  same  time  (we  have 
told  you)  it  is  impossible  that  the  notion  of  a  person  should 
be  the  same  with  God  and  amongst  men,  and  that  for  the 
reason  which  hath  been  mentioned  to  you.  Only,  we  have 
nothing  by  which  more  fitly  to  conceive  it,  than  by  this 
notion.  Then,  so  much  as  this  being  what  we  do  afiirm 
and  assert  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be 
Scripture  in  this  case,  then,  I  say, 

[2. J  This  is  very  unreasonable  and  pretenceless,  to  affirm 
that  this  is  contradictious  in  itself,  or  any  way  opposite  or 
contrary  to  the  plain  dictates  of  reason.  For  where  should 
the  contradiction  lie  1  It  is  only  pretended  to  lie  in  this, 
that  the  same  thing  cannot  be  three  and  one.  And  it  is 
easily  admitted,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be  three  and 
one,  in  the  same  respect  wherein  they  are  but  one.  But 
nothing  hinders,  but  that  the  same  may  be,  in  difl^erent  re- 
spects, that  is,  in  those  respects  wherein  they  are  three, 
they  are  not  only  one:  in  that  respect  wherein  they  are 
but  one,  they  cannot  be  three.  But,  that  in  divers  respects; 
the  same  thing  may  be  three  and  one,  or  that  there  may  be 
a  trinity,  a  triad,  in  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  instances 
are  so  many,  so  plain,  and  so  notorious  in  other  inferior 
things,  that  it  is  absurd  and  unreasonable  to  pretend  this 
to  be  contradictious,  or  contrary  to  the  dictate  of  nature. 
Let  us  go  to  the  most  obvious  thing  that  can  be  thought 
of  If  I  should  go  no  further  but  only  to  give  you  an  in- 
stance of  this  book  which  I  have  here  in  my  hand,  it  hath 
its  breadth,  its  length,  and  its  thickness,  as  you  all  easily 
see  and  apprehend  ;  but  its  breadth  is  not  its  length,  nor  is 
its  length  its  thickness,  neither  of  these  are  one  another, 
yet  all  the  same  book  :  that  is,  this  thing  which  is  so  long, 
so  broad,  and  so  thick,  is  this  book.  If  we  speak  of  a  man, 
he  is  a  very  vegetative  creature,  and  he  is  a  sensitive  crea- 
ture, and  he  is  a  rational  and  intelligent  creature,  and  yet, 
ii  is  mo.st  plain,  vegetation  is  not  sensation,  nor  sensation 
intellection.  The  sun,  it  hath  belonging  to  it  light,  and 
heat,  and  motion  :  that  luminous  body  is  the  sun,  that  cali- 
fective  body  is  the  sun,  and  that  moving  body  is  the  sun. 
These  three  are  all  but  one  sun;  and  yet  there  are  three 
in  it,  as  is  evident.  The  world  is  full  of  instances  of  the 
like  nature.  We  can  hardly  think  of  any  sort  of  things 
wherein  this  may  not  be  exemplified.  And  whereas,  the 
greatest  quarrel  is  about  personality,  there  is  nothing  more 
plain  than  that  one  and  the  same  man  may  sustain  three 
persons,  the  person  of  a  father,  the  person  of  a  son,  and 
the  person  of  a  magistrate,  and  the  like.  Many  persons 
may  be  sustained  by  one  and  the  same  man  ;  the  notion 
of  person,  in  the  strict  and  common  sense,  being  only  taken 
for  the  circumstances  of  their  state  and  condition  who  are 
spoken  of,  and  not  as  denoting  this  or  that  particular 
essence;  and  so  to  be  a  man,  and  this  or  that  person,  is 
not  all  one:  and  so  to  be  God,  and  this  or  that  person  in 
the  Godhead,  is  not  all  one.  The  same  man  may  endure, 
and  may  sustentare,  may  put  on,  and  may  bear,  several 
persons :  and  so  it  is  no  repugnancy  to  reason  at  all  that 
the  same  God  do  so  too.  And  therefore,  this  pretence  of 
the  irrationality  or  contradictiousness  of  this  doctrine,  doth 
itself  want  a  pretence ;  there  can  be  really  uo  ground  for 
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it.  And  so  much  hath  been  so  far  said,  by  some  of  the 
late  zealous  contenders  in  this  case  the  other  wa}"^,  that 
the}'  are  brous^ht  to  say  and  publish,  that  truly  he  must  be 
a  madman  that  will  say  there  cannot  be  three  persons  in 
the  same  Gad.  That  we  find  published  not  long  ago  :  so 
far  doth  that  pretence  vanish,  that  this  doctrine  must  be 
rejected  as  being  irrational  and  contradictory.  And  if  we 
would  lake  the  notion  of  person  and  personality,  in  the 
most  strict  and  scholastic  sense,  it  would  be  with  very  great 
arrogance  that  they  must  pretend  this  doctrine  (taken  even 
in  that  sense)  to  be  contrary  to  a  common,  rational  dictate, 
when  as  it  is  so  very  well  known  first,  that  the  very  notion 
of  individuation  or  personality,  supposilaliiy,  or  more  ge- 
nerally person alitj-^,  in  reference  to  rational  beings,  is  one 
of  the  most  disputed  things  in  the  world.  And  how  absurd 
is  it  to  say,  that  this  or  that  is  opposite  to  a  common  ra- 
tional dictate,  about  which  (as  was  said  before)  the  most 
learned  men,  and  the  highest  pretenders  to  reason,  have 
constantly  disagreed.  There  must  first,  before  this  can 
be  said,  some  one  common  notion  of  personality,  and  indi- 
viduation be  fixed,  which  all  men  must  assent  to,  as  soon 
as  ever  they  hear  it,  that  must  command  assent  to  it  in 
every  man's  mind.  But  about  these  things  there  is  the 
greatest  disagreement,  and  hath  constantly  been,  ever  since 
the  name  of  a  schoolman  or  metaphysician  hath  been  known 
in  the  world.  And  then,  secondly,  besides  that,  there  is 
so  great  a  disagreement  among  schoolmen  and  metaphysi- 
cians, about  the  notions  of  suppositality,  personality,  and 
individuality,  that  they  who  will  conclude  this  to  be  against 
a  rational  dictate,  must  be  able  to  evince,  that  the  notion 
of  personality  must  be  the  same  with  us  and  with  God, 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  ever  to  evince,  and 
he  contrary  whereof  (as  hath  been  said)  is  demonstrable. 
That  is,  were  it  ever  so  certain  that  there  cannot  be  three 
finite  persons  partaking  the  same  finite  nature,  it  will  be 
hence  no  consequence,  that  there  cannot  be  three  infinite 
persons  partaking  the  same  infinite  nature,  or  communi- 
cating in  the  same  infinite  nature  :  no  reason,  for  a  paral- 
lel cannot  be  drawn  so  much  as  with  a  plausible  pretence, 
between  what  is  finite  and  what  is  infinite,  in  this  case. 

But  to  shut  up  all  that  I  intend,  as  to  the  polemical  part 
of  this  discourse,  I  shall  only  leave  these  few  things,  which 
will  plainly  represent  to  us  that  this  doctrine  may  be  con- 
ceived, and  hath  not  that  diificulty  in  it  which  commonly 
hath  been  thought.     As, 

First,  It  is  out  of  all  question  that  God  is  but  one,  can 
be  but  one.     And, 

Secondly,  Thatwhatsoever  is  necessarily,  is  God.  What- 
soever is  in  being,  from  a  necessity  in  nature,  is  God  ;  than 
which  no  principle  can  be  plainer.     And, 

Thirdly,  That  whatsoever  is  by  dependence  on  the  Di- 
vine will,  is  creature  ;  whatsoever  is  not  of  necessity,  but 
by  mere  dependence  on  the  Divine  will,  that  is  all  crea- 
ture. "  Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure 
they  are  and  were  created." 

Fourthly,  If,  therefore,  we  do  suppose  the  Son  and  the  j 
Holy  Ghost  to  be  from  the  Father,  by  a  necessity  of  nature, 
an  eiernal  neces.sity  of  nature,  and  not  by  dependence  upon 
his  will,  they  will  not  be  creatures,  because  nothing  is 
creature  but  what  depends  upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  Creator.  And  if  they  be  not  creatures,  what  are  they 
then  t.  Then  they  must  be  God,  and  vet  both  of  them  from 
the  Father  too:  for  all  that  do  assert  the  Trinity,  do  ac- 
knowledge the  Father  to  be  fo?is  trinilatis,  the  fountain  of 
the  Trinity:  and  if  from  this  fountain,  the  Son  be  one  way, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  be  another  way,  both  from  the  Father : 
that  is,  the  Son  from  the  Father  immediately,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  this,  not 
by  choice,  but  by  an  eternal  necessity  of  nature,  here  is 
this  doctrine  as  easily  conceivable  as  any  that  I  know  of 
■whatsoever,  that  lies  not  within  the  compass  of  our  mani- 
fest demonstration.  And  my  business  is  not  now  to  de- 
monstrate to  you  that  thus  it  is,  but  that  it  is  very  easily 
conceivable  that  thus  it  may  be.  That  is,  that  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  maybe  from  the  Father,  and  that  we 
are  sure  they  are  from  him  by  an  eternal  necessity  of  na- 
ture, and  not  by  choice.  It  is  not  by  his  pleasure  they  are 
and  we-'  but  by  eternal  necessity  of  nature  they  are  from 
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him  as  he  is  originally  from  himself.  That  is,  they  are 
always  and  eternally  in  that  nature  which  is  self-origi- 
nate. And  here  is  no  contradiction,  nor  the  least  appear- 
ance or  shadow  of  it,  in  all  this. 

And  thus  far  now  hath  our  labour  been  taken  up  as  to 
this  subject,  about  the  truth  of  it ;  that  is,  to  prove  and  to 
vindicate  it.  Our  next  business,  which  onlj'  remains,  will 
be  about  the  importance  of  it,  the  great  usefulness  of  it, 
and  the  mighty  weight  and  stress  that  lie  upon  it.  At 
present  I  leave  this  with  you,  that  I  know  nothing  more 
needful  to  clear  our  apprehensions,  and  make  our  minds 
ver}'  calm  and  serene,  in  deference  to  this  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  than,  first,  high,  adoring  thoughts  of  God,  and 
secondly,  mean  thoughts  of  ourselves.  If  we  can  but 
think  highly  enough  of  God,  and  meanly  enough  of  our- 
selves, and  how  unmeet  and  incompeient  such  moles  and 
worms  of  the  earth  as  we  are,  must  needs  be  to  make  an 
estimate  of  his  nature,  and  how  things  are  with  him,  other- 
wise than  he  is  pleased  graciously  and  freely  to  declare  to 
us  concerning  himself,  there  will  be  nothing  then  iu  all 
this  doctrine  that  we  shall  stumble  at.  nothing  that  we 
shall  receive  with  difficulty,  and  nothing  but  what  we  may 
receive  with  great  use  and  advantage  to  ourselves. 


LECTURE  XV.* 

Therefore  now  for  the  importance  and  iise  of  this  doc- 
trine, much  may  be  conceived  of  that,  if  it  be  considered 
how  the  stamp  and  impression  of  a  Trinity  do;h  run 
through  the  world.  A  noted  writer,  of  our  lime,  hath  said 
very  much  to  that  purpose,  of  which  I  shall  say  but  little. 
Take  the  whole  universe  of  created  beings  and  you  havp 
every  vvhere  a  Trinity  instamped.  It  is  observable  enough 
in  that  great  triad,  the  several  things  conceivable  urrder 
each  member,  of  nature,  morality,  and  religion.  But  it  is 
■with  religion  that  we  are  concerned,  and  wherein  the  prac- 
tice of  it  doth  principally  appear,  and  is  most  considerable. 
Our  religion  you  do  know,  objectivelycon.sidered,  is  made 
up  of  doctrines  to  be  believed,  and  of  duties  to  be  done, 
and  of  benefits  to  be  sought,  and  these  aie  comprised  in 
those  three  noted  summaries,  the  creed,  the  decalogue,  and 
the  Lord's  prayer.  In  these  three,  there  is-^ome  impression 
and  resemblance  of  the  trinity  in  the  divine  nature.  That 
i^,  of  that  power,  and  of  that  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and 
of  that  benignity  and  love,  which  are  the  three  great  most 
noted  principles  we  have  to  conceive  of,  and  that  we  can- 
not but  distinctively  conceive  of,  we  cannot  otherwise  con- 
ceive of,  than  as  distinct  in  the  simple  union  of  the  God- 
head ;  and  which  may  probably  enough  correspond  to,  and 
be  the  very  notion  of.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 

Whv  now,  if  we  consider  doctrinals  in  the  first  place, 
the  doctrines  that  do  make  up  the  first  and  most  noble 
part  of  the  scheme  of  religion,  you  know  how  they  all  de- 
pend upon,  and  are  reduced  to,  the  notions  that  are  given 
us  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  upon  these  three 
heads  hangs  the  frame  of  Christian  doctrine.  That  is,  of 
the  Father  considered  as  God  Creator;  and  of  the  Son 
considered  as  God  Redeemer:  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
considered  as  God  Sanciifier.  Which  three  great  works  of 
God,  though  it  be  true  that  they  do  each  of  them  owe 
themselves  to  the  concurrence  of  each  of  the  persons  ac- 
cording to  that  known  maxim,  opera  Triiiitatis  ad  extra 
sunt  indivisa  ;"  which  is  undoubtedly  a  true  and  clear  one ; 
yet  each  of  these  is  appropriated  to  each  of  the  persons  se- 
verally, not  exclusively,  but  eminently.  And  that  we 
may  understand  that  aright,  when  it  is  said,  the  Father 
creates,  it  is  to  be  understood  eminentlv,  not  exclusively, 
of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  so  as  to  the  rest. 
When  we  profess  to  believe  in  God  as  the  creator  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  that  is.  in  God  the  Father,  as  he  is  the  first 
Fountain  of  all  being,  uncreated  and  created  too;  why 
though  that  be  plainly  said,  yet  it  is  as  plainly  said,  that 
without  the  Word  was  n  ;hing  made  ;  and  that  by  him, 
that  is,  the  Word,  even  ne— who  is  said  tcbe  "  the  bnght- 
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ness  of  his  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person,"  the  worlds  were  made :  and  that  they  were  made 
by  the  Spirit  of  his  mouth  ;  and  that  the  Spirit  did  move 
upon  the  waters,  that  is,  upon  the  fluctuating  chaos,  which 
we  must  suppose  to  have  been  first  made,  before  things 
were  made  out  of  it:  and  that  it  was  first  made  is  the 
most  demonstrable  thing  in  all  the  world ;  otherwise,  it 
were,  itself,  a  necessary  and  self-original  being,  and  so 
God;  the  notion  of  God  would  not  be  all-comprehending, 
or  there  would  be  something  prccLer  Deum,  besides  God, 
originally  and  naturally,  and  of  itself  So  again,  as  to  the 
work  of  redemption,  that  was  designed  by  the  Father,  but 
wrought  by  the  Son,  and  applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
These  are  plain  things  and  abundantly  evident  in  Scrip- 
ture, as,  if  I  should  turn  from  text  to  text,  you  would  see. 
But  I  must  suppose  you  to  understand  it  already.  You  can- 
not then  but  see  the  mighty  importance  of  this  doctrine  of 
the  trinity  in  our  religion.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  press 
that  further  by  and  by.  But  now  hereupon,  I  shall,  for 
putting  a  period  to  the  discourse  on  this  subject,  subjoin 
several  instructions  in  reference  hereto.     As, 

I.  Tiiat  we  should  all  learn  to  adore  the  wonderful  Di- 
vine condescension,  that  he  should  so  far  unveil  himself, 
and  make  known  so  much  of  the  things  of  his  own  nature 
and  being,  to  such  despicable  beings  as  we.  We  can  never 
wonder  enough  at  this.  Indeed,  I  have  many  times  con- 
sidered, it  is  a  very  instructive  thing,  that  so  many  of  the 
pagans  should  discover  so  very  reverential  thoughts  of 
God,  upon  this  account,  and  under  this  notion,  as  they  ap- 
prehend his  Being  to  be  inscrutable,  unsearchable,  as  that 
inscription  on  one  of  their  temples  doth  import,  "  I  am  he 
that  was,  and  he  that  is,  and  he  that  shall  be,  and  no  one 
hath  ever  unfolded  my  veil."  Such  reverential  apprehen- 
sions had  they  (however  they  came  by  them)  of  the  inscru- 
tableness  and  occultness  of  the  Divine  Being,  that  there 
were  such  arcana,  such  secrets  veiled  from  all  eyes,  that 
could  never  possibly  be  looked  into.  Now  that  God  should 
take  such  poor  creatures  as  any  of  us  are,  and  let  us  see 
so  far  into  the  veil,  that  whereof  we  could  have  had  no 
certain  apprehensions  if  he  had  not  told  us,  how  wonder- 
ful is  it !  Though  some  have  made  it  very  much  their 
business,  (after  they  had  got  the  hint  from  Scripture  con- 
cerning the  trinity,)  to  show  how  rational  it  was ;  not 
only  to  show  how  consistent  it  was  with  reason,  (which  is 
a  very  justifiable  undertaking  and  a  great  piece  of  right 
done  to  our  religion,)  some  carry  the  matter  higher,  (as  I 
told  you,)  and  undertake  to  demonstrate  it  to  be  necessary, 
and  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of 
that  great  work  of  his,  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  refer- 
ence to  one  another,  otherwise.  But  this  is  to  strain  be- 
yond what  the  exigency  of  the  case  doth  require.  It  may 
however,  (by  that  improvement  I  have  already  made  of  it 
too,)  serve  somewhat  to  rebuke  the  proud  confidence  of  that 
sort  of  men,  who  represent  this  doctrine  as  contrary  to  a 
common,  rational  dictate,  the  common  sense  and  reason  of 
mankind.  That  is  most  insolently  pretended  when,  as  (un- 
less they  will  assume  to  themselves  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  rational  dictate,  that  is  notsitamped  at  their 
mint)  I  say,  unless  they  would  assume  that  to  themselves, 
it  must  appear  very  incongruous  to  pretend  that  such  a 
thing  is  impossible  to  be,  when  others  at  the  same  time, 
(who  may  for  ought  I  know  lay  as  good  a  claim  to  that 
of  being  the  men,  and  that  wisdom  shall  die  with  them, 
as  they  can,)  should  say  with  so  much  confidence,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  Creator  and  a  creation,  if  it  were  not  so. 

But  waving  this  disquisition,  since  it  is  most  certainly 
not  impossible  in  itself,  it  is  very  adorable  that  God  should 
come,  and  so  graciously  discover  to  us  that  so  it  is ;  when 
we  see  how  useful  it  is,  and  how  expedite  a  frame  of  reli- 
gion it  lays  open  before  us:  that  he  should  discourse  to 
such  children,  such  weaklings,  as  we,  at  that  rate  concern- 
ing his  own  nature ;  "  I  will  tell  you  how  things  are  with 
me:  now  in  the  Godhead  these  are  co-existent  from  all 
eternity,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit :  and  this  I  would  not 
have  hid  from  you ;  I  would  have  you  to  be  possessed  with 
right  notions  and  apprehensions  of  my  nature  thus  far,  that 
thus  it  is  with  me,  and  in  me."  You  would  wonder  that 
a  great  and  wise  prince  should  take  upon  him  to  discourse 
his  arcana  with  a  peasant,  a  mean,  ignorant  peasant.  But 


we  do  not  enough  wonder  at  this  condescension  of  God, 
upon  this  ground,  that  we  do  not  enough  set  ourselves  to 
consider  the  distance  between  God  and  creatures,  and  what 
mere  nothings  we  are  to  him ;  and  that  when  we  have  the 
most  exalted  thoughts  that  our  minds  are  capable  of,  con- 
cerning any  created  being  whatsoever,  and  then  descend- 
ing to  the  meanest  sort  of  creatures  we  can  think  of,  the 
distance  is  not  only  greater,  but  it  is  still  infinitely  greater, 
between  the  great  God  and  us.  What  then  have  we  left 
to  do,  but  to  fall  down  and  wonder,  fall  down  and  adore, 
and  cry  out,  "  Whence  is  it  to  us  that  thou  shouldest  let 
us  know  so  much  of  thyself?"  that  whereas,  the  things  of 
God  are  never  to  be  known  distinctly,  otherwise  than  as 
the  Spirit  of  God  doth  reveal  them,  that  Spirit  of  God 
should  be  the  Author  to  us  of  such  a  revelation  as  this, 
which  we  have  contained  in  the  Bible,  concerning  this 
great  and  most  important  mystery. 

2.  Let  us  learn  this  too,  not  to  think  it  a  small  matter, 
now  that  we  are  informed  that  there  is  in  the  Godhead, 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit;  that  all  three  should  so  far  con- 
cern themselves  as  we  find  they  do,  and  be  so  constantly 
concerned  as  they  are,  about  our  afl^airs.  If  all  the  poten- 
tates on  earth  should  concern  themselves  about  the  life  of 
one  single  fly,  it  were  not  so  strange  a  thing,  it  were  not 
so  great  a  stoop.  We  should  consider  with  ourselves  over 
and  over.  What  am  II  what  am  I,  and  what  is  my  life, 
that  the  eternal  Father,  and  the  eternal  Son,  and  the  eter- 
nal Spirit,  should  all  concern  themselves  from  eternity 
about  me  1  And  again, 

3.  It  should  further  instruct  us  into  this,  to  fasten  the 
apprehension  deep  in  our  souls,  of  the  great  concernment 
of  the  doctrine,  that  it  may  lie  with  weight  upon  us,  as  a 
seal  that  doth  not  make  impression  unless  it  be  pressed  on  ; 
that  we  should  endeavour  and  intend  more  to  press  on  this 
doctrine,  this  truth,  upon  our  own  souls,  that  it  may  make 
the  proper,  due  impression,  that  we  may  be  delivered  up 
into  the  mould  and  form  of  it :  as  the  expression  is,  Rom. 
vi.  17.  And  to  that  purpose,  let  us  bethink  ourselves,  iiow 
miserably  (where  this  doctrine  is  not  entertained)  the 
scheme  of  Christianity,  and  the  Christian  religion,  are 
scattered  and  torn  by  the  want  or  by  the  denial  of  it.  This 
apprehension  should  urge  us  so  as  that  the  doctrine  should 
lie  with  greater  weight  and  pressure  upon  our  spirits,  be- 
cause where  it  is  not  received,  away  go  the  great  limbs  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  that 
is  abandoned  and  cashiered  :  well,  and  what  then  becomes 
of  our  religion  ?  Do  you  not  think  yourselves  concerned 
in  this  matter  1  What!  Are  you  willing  to  venture  j^our 
souls  otherwise  than  in  the  hands  of  a  Divine  Saviour, 
when  you  know  yourselves  to  be  sinners,  to  be  guilty 
creatures  1  Do  you  think  it  will  answer  the  exigency  of 
your  case,  to  have  an  atonement  made  for  you  of  no  great- 
er value  than  if  one  mere  man  were  made  a  sacrifice  for 
another  1  And  if  that  would  do,  suppose  one  man  were  as 
good  as  another  ;  wh}-  inasmuch  as  all  are  sinners,  when  he 
goes  to  satisfy  another's  sin,  who  shall  satisfy  for  Jiissini  Or 
how  shall  he  satisfy  for  his  own  ?  And  suppose  an  innocert 
man  should  be  made  on  purpose  (as  it  is  supposed  in  this 
present  case)  to  be  a  sacrifice  ;  that  is  still  but  man  for  man. 
It  is  true,  he  hath  no  sin  of  his  own  to  satisfy  for,  but  suppose 
he  could  satisfyfor  the  sin  of  another  man,  there  must  then  be 
as  many  innocent  men  created  as  there  are  guilty  men,  at 
that  rate.  But  would  not  you  be  loath  to  hazard  your  souls 
upon  such  conceits  as  these  1  and  to  quit  your  hold  of  a  migh- 
ty God  for  your  Saviour  1  of  this  assurance,  that  he  who  is  to 
be  your  Saviour  is  known  by  the  name  of  "the  mightv  God, 
the  everlasting  Father,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  V  Would 
you  be  content  to  abandon  this,  that  he  is  to  be  your  Saviour 
who  is  God  blessed  lor  ever  ;  who  before  the  worlds  were 
made  was  with  God  ;  and  in  time  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us;  that  Word  that  was  with  God,  and  that  was 
God,  and  by  which  all  things  were  made,  without  which 
nothing  was  made  that  was  made,  was  made  flesh  1  An 
amazing  thing  it  is  to  me,  how  men  that  pretend  to  believe 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  can  disentangle  them- 
selves from  such  a  place  as  this,  "  The  Word  was  made 
flesh."  They  that  will  have  Jesus  Christ  never  to  have 
been,  no  such  person  ever  to  have  been,  before  he  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  I  would  then  know  of  them. 
"  What  was  that  that  was  made  flesh  1"  It  was  the  Word 
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that  was  made  flesh  ;  there  was  somewhat  before  this  flesh 
was  made,  or  it  was  nothing  that  was  made  flesh.  And 
every  one  that  understands  the  ordinary  use  of  this  expres- 
sion, (desh,)  knows  it  doth  not  signify  the  person  of  a  man, 
but  the  whole  of  a  man,  not  the  body  only  :  for  when  it  is 
said,  "in  his  sight  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified,"  what 
is  the  meaning  of  that  1  That  the  bodies  of  men  shall  not 
be  justified  1  Surely  not.  But  thus,  from  not  believing  this 
doctrine,  proceeds  the  denial  of  that  great  and  noble  pro- 
pitiation, once  for  all  made  for  the  sins  of  men,  under  the 
proper  notion  of  a  propitiation  or  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to 
atone  for  sin,  and  take  away  guilt.     Again  hereupon, 

The  eternal  priesthood  of  the  Son  of  God  is  evacuated 
and  reduced  to  a  nullity;  and  all  upon  this,  that  an  alterity 
cannot  be  conceived  in  the  Godhead.  Not  that  there  is 
therein,  aliud  et  aliud,  one  diverge  from  another,  but  that 
there  is  iheve  persona;  altera  ct  altera,  one  person  distinct 
from  another.  But  because  this  is  not  apprehended,  nor 
will  be  apprehended,  therefore,  say  they.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  such  as  we,  such  as 
the  Scripture,  such  as  the  Gospel,  doth  most  expressly 
speak  of,  that  is,  of  him  who  was  God  offered  up  unto 
God.  For,  say  they,  there  is  but  one  person  in  the  God- 
head ;  and  a  satisfier  and  a  satisfied  must  be  two  persons, 
there  must  be  in  such  a  case  an  alterity  of  persons,  persona: 
altera  el  altera,  and  so  they  truly  reason.  He  that  doth  sa- 
tisfj'^  and  he  that  is  satisfied  must  be  two  persons  :  this  is 
most  certain,  but  they,  not  admitting  the  alterify  of  per- 
sons, therefore  exclude  the  whole  doctrine.     And  then. 

That  mighty  power  that  is  to  go  forth  from  the  Divine 
Spirit,  for  the  breaking  of  the  bands  of  iron,  and  the  rescu- 
ing of  captive  souls  out  of  the  devil's  power;  to  turn  men 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God,  all  that  is  reduced  to  nothing  too.  And  so  there  is 
no  other  Christianity  left  in  the  world  but  a  certain  sort  of 
self-sprung  religion  ;  no  power  but  that  which  I  can  he  the 
author  of  to  myself,  what  I  have  of  mine  own  :  or  else  if 
they  will  have  more,  they  do  speak  altogether  unintelligi- 
bly and  contrary  to  the  plain  sense  of  things :  that  is,  they 
will  not  have  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  a  distinct  person  in 
the  Godhead,  but  (as  they  call  it)  the  power  of  God,  mean- 
ing a  quality.  But  I  take  what  hath  been  said  against 
that,  to  be  truly  as  plain  demonstration  as  can  be  used  in 
any  case  whatsoever.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  called  the  di- 
vine power.  Comply  with  them  so  far,  then  say  I,  This 
divine  power  is  either  created  power  or  uncreated.  If  this 
divine  power  be  created,  then  they  must  suppose  God, 
while  he  was  without  power,  to  create  power  ;  that  is,  that 
God  being  first  impotent,  created  power  and  became  om- 
nipotent. But  if  they  will  say,  It  is  an  uncreated  power, 
then  they  say  what  we  say:  then  it  is  God  :  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  God.  But  he  is  God  so  as  he  is  capable  of  being  sent, 
and  sent  of  the  Father,  and  so  that  he  must  be  a  distinct 
person  in  the  Godhead.  But  the  stress  of  all  that  mighty 
afl!air  which  is  to  be  wrought  in  the  souls  of  men,  when 
they  are  sanctified ;  of  children  of  the  devil,  and  friends 
of  hell,  to  be  made  children  of  God,  and  meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  an  inheritance  with  them  that  are  sanctified, 
with  the  saints  in  light:  all  that  mighty  work  that  is  to  be 
done  by  an  Almighty  Spirit,  must  be  proportionally  dimi- 
nished as  the  cause  is  diminished,  as  the  agent  is  dimi- 
nished and  reduced,  by  their  doctrine,  to  a  mere  creature. 
Therefore,  I  say,  labour  to  apprehend  deeply  the  mighty 
importance  of  this  doctrine,  and  to  fix  the  apprehensions 
of  it,  and  to  have  it  wrought  in  your  souls,  that  so  such  a 
truth  may  no  more  be  capable  of  being  torn  away  from 
thence  than  one  faculty  of  your  souls  can  be  torn  from 
another.     And, 

4.  Labour  to  savour  and  relish  such  truth,  this  truth,  this 
doctrine,  labour  to  get  the  savour  and  relish  of  it  into  your 
souls;  that  is,  to  receive  this  truth  in  the  love  of  it.  It  is 
a  matter  of  dangerous  importance,  when  truth  of  this  kind, 
which  concerns  the  vitals  of  religion,  is  received  merely  as 
an  airy  notion,  and  is  not  digested,  doth  not  enter  and  sink 
deep  into  our  hearts;  and  that  which  must  entertain  and 
admit  there,  even  into  the  very  centre  of  our  souls,  must 
be  the  love  of  it.  "  They  received  not  the  truth  in  the  love 
of  it,  that  they  might  be  .saved,"  2  Thess.  ii.  10.  And 
what  became  of  that  matter  1  When  they  did  so  lightly  ad- 
here to  divine  truth  as  one  doth  to  a  thing  that  he  doth  not 


love,  or  that  is  not  united  to  his  soul  by  love,  they  easily 
suffered  their  souls  to  be  cheated  of  it :  and  then,  for  their 
not  loving  this  truth,  (it  being  a  thing  mcst  highly  criminal 
not  to  love  divine  truth,  not  to  love  so  great  and  sacred  a 
thing,)  God  gave  them  up  to  strong  delusions,  to  believe 
lies,  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who  received  not  the 
truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.  Such  tru.h  they 
could  take  no  plea.sure  in,  but  they  could  take  pleasure  in 
unrighteousness.  "Let  them  go,"  saith  God,  "the  way 
that  the  inclinations  of  their  own  wicked  hearts  carry 
them  to."  There  is  that  kindred,  that  alliance  between  the 
.soul  and  truth,  that  there  is  a  violence  done  to  both  if  they 
be  severed,  and  if  the  soul  rlo  not  inwardly  love  truth,  as 
that  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  it.  They  that  are  after 
the  Spirit  do  savour  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  as  they  that 
are  after  the  flesh  do  savour  the  things  of  ihe  flesh.  And 
this  is  the  way  to  become  most  stable  Christians,  when 
souls  and  truth  come  to  be  united  and  knit  together  in  love, 
meeting  in  one  and  the  same  common  centre,  and  even  in 
this  as  the  centre;  as  you  may  see  in  that  place  which  I 
will  recommend  to  your  present  perusal,  and  future  serious 
thoughts.  Colos.  ii,  2.  Saith  the  apostle,  "  I  would,  that 
ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I  have  had  for  you,  (as  he  in- 
troducelh  it  to  them  by  what  he  .saith  in  the  foregoing 
verse,)  that  3'our  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit  to- 
gether in  love,  and  unto  all  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of 
understanding,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of 
God."  And  what  is  comprehended  in  this  mystery  of  God, 
that  is,  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ?  it  is  generally  ex- 
pressed first,  "  the  mystery  of  God,"  and  then  particularly, 
"  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ."  The  former  and  is  not  co- 
pulative but  exegetical;  "To  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
mystery  of  God,  and,"  that  is,  even,  or  to  wit,  "  of  the  Fa- 
ther and  of  Christ."  That  is,  the  mvstery  of  God  doth 
comprehend  these  two.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  not  ahva)-s 
mentioned,  being  expressly  enough  so  in  many  other  texts. 
But  here  is  the  very  sum  of  our  religion  in  this  mvstery, 
"the  mystery  of  God,"  to  wit,  "of  the  Father  and  of 
Christ;"  two  particular  expressions  including  the  general 
one,  from  both  which,  (as  other  scriptures  sufliciently  in- 
struct us,)  the  Holy  Ghost  issues  forth,  as  the  great"  and 
mighty  Agent  to  accomplish  all  the  great  things,  which  by 
Christian  religion  are  to  be  effected  in  the  world.  And  this 
was  the  apostle's  deep  concern  on  the  behalf  of  these  Chris- 
tians. "  You  cannot  imagine,"  saith  he,  "  what  conflict  I 
have  about  these  things  ;  that  you  rai?ht  be  strong  Chris- 
tians;" and  how  ?  "  That  you  maybe  knit  together  in  love, 
unto  the  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  uncierstanding,"  all 
loving  together,  all  agreeing  together  to  love  the  same 
truths,  the  same  doctrines,  and  thereby  to  have  it  incorpo- 
rated, inwrought  into  you,  that  you  may  be  able  to  say,  "  I 
can  as  soon  suffer  limb  to  be  torn  from  limb,  as  suffer  such 
truth  as  this  to  be  torn  away  from  my  soul:"  that  that  is  to 
be  bought  and  never  to  be  sold,  never  to  be  parted  with  on 
any  terms,  "  What !  part  with  that  1  or  be  indifterent  to- 
wards that  1  or  let  my  mind  hover  or  be  in  suspense  1  why 
it  is  my  very  life,  my  life  lies  here;  shall  I  in  the  midst  of 
a  tempestuous  sea,  being  safely  brought  to  a  firm  and  sta- 
ble rock,  quit  iny  rock  and  go  to  floating  again  amidst  the 
raging  waves?"  So  will  any  man  reckon  in  this  matter, 
that  hath  any  care  or  concern  for  his  soul.     Again, 

5.  You  may  hence  learn,  ho^-  we  are  to  eye  God  in  our 
transacting  the  great  business  of  covenanting  with  him; 
that  is,  as  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  which  that  initial  seal  of  the  covenant  doth  plainly 
enough  dictate,  when  we  are  required  to  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
When  I  enter  into  covenant  with  God  to  take  him  for  my 
God,  if  I  am  first  solemnly  to  do  it  yet;  or  if  I  am  with 
solemnity,  from  time  to  time,  to  renew  my  covenant,  we 
must  consider  how  we  are  to  do  it;  we  must  not  think  of 
taking  God  abstractly  or  taking  one  person  alone;  but 
we  must  take  God  the  Father,  and  God  the  Son,  and  Grod 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  our  God.  Do  not  think  your  baptism 
sisrnifies  nothing,  when  it  is  directed  to  be  admmistered  in 
that  order,in  thename  of  the  Father.the  Sun,  and  the  Spirit. 
So  you  are  to  consider  with  yourselves,  "  I  am  to  be  a  de-  . 
voted  one,  I  am  a  devoted  one,  and  mu.-st  continue  so,  to 
God  the  Father,  God  the  Son.  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost." 
A  wonderful  thing,  that  we  should  be  a  congreffation  of 
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such  persons  dwelling  on  earth,  who  have  these  names 
named  upon  us,  that  such  a  claim  should  be  laid  from 
heaven  to  us,  I  claim  every  one  of  you  for  mine,  for  mine, 
saith  the  Father,  you  were  baptized  in  my  name;  and  so 
the  rest.  Why  should  we  not  walk  up  and  down  this 
world  with  this  sense  on  our  minds,  with  this  thought 
often  renewed,  often  impressed  upon  us  1 


LECTURE  XVL* 

6.  It  lets  us  see  how  we  are  to  understand  the  relation 
that  results  from  such  a  covenant  between  God  and  us, 
whereby  we  become  related  to  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  become  related 
to  us  ;  you  have  heard  under  what  distinct  notions,  prin- 
cipally, but  not  exclusively,  each  of  the  persons  is  related 
to  us.  The  Father  as  Creator,  not  excluding  the  Son  and 
Spirit ;  the  Soa  as  Redeemer,  not  excluding  the  Father  and 
Spirit;  the  Spirit  as  Sanctifier,  not  excluding  the  Father 
and  Son.  We  have  shown  you  concerning  each  of  these, 
that  creative  power  (according  as  the  Scripture  teacheth  us 
to  conceive)  is  from  the  Father,  as  the  Fountain;  through 
the  Son  as  the  way  of  its  conveyance  ;  (in  respect  whereof 
some  speak  of  a  natural  mediatorship  belonging  unto  the 
Son  of  God  before  the  ordinate  one)  and  by  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  represented  as  the  immediate  Agent 
in  ail  the  operations  of  God  towards  the  creature,  whether 
in  the  sphere  of  nature  or  of  grace.  And  we  are  to  look 
upon  the  Son  as  under  the  notion  of  the  Redeemer,  but  so 
as  to  understand  that  this  redemption  was  designed  by  the 
Father,  and  is  applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  upon  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  the  Sanctifier,  and  yet  still  to  understand 
that  this  his  sanctifying  work  was  predetermined  by  the 
Father,  procured  by  the  Son,  and  effected  by  himself 
When  therefore  we  are  to  consider  God  as  related  to  us  as 
our  God,  ("  this  God  is  our  God,  he  will  be  our  guide  even 
unto  death,")  we  must  take  in  and  bring  together  each  of 
these  notions  and  conceptions  concerning  him;  we  must 
take  in  the  conceptions  of  each  of  the  persons,  "God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  my 
God."  Somewhat  agreeable  to  what  the  ancient  philoso- 
pher saith,  concerning  relatives,  Relala  sunt  qunnini  totum 
esse  est  ad  aliud ;  that  is,  relatives  are  such  things,  theicholc 
of  which  appertains  to  another.  Why  so  1  All  that  is  con- 
ceivable in  the  Divine  Being  is,  in  this  case,  all  to  us.  The 
fulness  of  God  is  to  be  considered  with  relation  to  us  so 
far  as  is  needful,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  ;  he  doth  not  re- 
serve himself  from  us  in  any  thing  of  it.  How  admirable 
a  thing  is  this  !  How  great  and  high  thoughts  ought  we 
to  have  concerning  the  privilege  state  of  our  case  !  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  that  we  have  to  consider  of  this  God,  or 
to  look  after  the  knowledge  of,  to  answer  the  curiosity  of 
a  vain  mind;  but  every  thing  or  any  thing  that  may  answer 
the  necessity  of  a  perishing  soul,  of  a  soul  that  must  other- 
wise be  miserable  and  lost.  Whatsoever  is  requisite  to  our 
real  felicity  and  blessedness,  we  may  look  to  all  that  is  in 
God  as  determined  by  a  special  relation  unto  us.  "  As  I 
am  such  (saith  God)  I  am  such  entirely  yours,  all  for  you, 
wholl)''  yours."  Therefore  did  the  everlasting  covenant 
that  comprehends  and  conveys  all  this,  yield  such  solace 
to  the  soul  of  dying  David,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  "  Thou  hast 
made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant  ordered  in  all  things 
and  sure,  for  this  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire." 
'  I  care  for  nothing  beyond  this.'  The  great  thing  that  the 
covenant  doth  convey,  is  God ;  and  by  it  it  is,  that  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  do  become  related  to  us  as  ours, 
if  once  we  do  take  hold  of  the  covenant,  if  once  we  put  in 
our  claim,  and  do  but  lay  the  ground  by  that  act  of  our 
own  interest:  our  claimable  interest  doth  depend  upon 
that ;  that  very  act  of  taking,  accepting,  "  laying  hold,"  as 
the  expression  is  in  that  Isa.  Ivi.  for  the  encouragement  of 
poor  strangers  that  might  possibly  apprehend  they  were 
quite  cut  off  from  God.  "  No,  let  the  sons  of  the  strangers 
that  take  hold  of  my  covenant  encourage  themselves; 
that  makes  me  theirs :  I  am  theirs,  if  they  do  but  lay 
hold ;  it  M  but  take  and  have  :"  as  afterwards,  in  this 
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chapter  where  the  text  is,  it  is  said  concerning  the  Son 
especially,  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  thai 
hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life."  And  he  hath  him  who 
hath  once  taken  him.     Again, 

7.  Tins  serves  specially  to  instruct  us  concerning  our 
application  to  God  in  prayer.  That  is,  that  we  must  still 
comprehend  in  our  thoughts.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  to- 
gether; the  Father,  Word,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  text.  I  know  and  have  particularly  under- 
stood from  some,  that  they  have  been  full  of  dubious, 
perplexing  thoughts,  how  to  steer  aright  in  their  applica- 
tions to  God,  making  their  solemn  addresses  so  as  to  run 
into  neither  of  those  things  which  they  have  pretended  to 
have  been,  both  of  them,  their  fear  and  confusion,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  not  ascribing  distinctly  to  each  of  the  persons 
what  they  should  ;  or  blasphemy  on  the  other  hand,  by 
ascribing  what  was  not  due,  what  was  not  to  be  ascribed. 
But  our  way  is  very  plain,  if  we  do  but  consider  what  the 
Scriptures  say  concerning  these  three  substances  in  the 
Godhead,  and  what  copies  it  sets  us  of  applying  ourselves 
hereupon.  That  is,  to  the  eternal  Father,  through  the 
eternal  Son,  by  the  eternal  Spirit:  .so  we  ought  to  apply 
ourselves,  and  here  is  nothing  to  lead  us  into  confusion  or 
indistinction  of  thoughts  in  so  doing.  It  is  plain  we  have 
the  Father  always  represented  as  the  original  Foundation 
of  all  light,  all  life,  all  being,  all  excellency,  all  perfection, 
whether  created  or  uncreated.  He  is  then  a  most  adequate 
terminafive  Object  of  our  worship  in  such  application  and 
supplication.  We  go  properly  to  the  Fountain  of  all  good. 
Whither  should  we  go  else  1  But  he  is  (especially  to  those 
that  have  been  in  delinquency  and  transgression^  inacces 
sible;  we  need  a  mediator;  there  could  no  mediator  an- 
swer the  exigency  of  our  case,  that  was  not  God  as  well  as 
man  :  we  need  a  Divine  Mediator,  a  God  Mediator,  we 
cannot  expect  that  God  should  do  any  thing  for  us  but  for 
the  sake  of  God,  or  for  his  sake  who  was  God  ;  so  we  ate 
always  taught  to  apply  ourselves,  to  direct  our  addre.s.ses; 
and  so  we  are  to  expect  the  answers  of  them  ;  that  is,  that 
prayer  must  ascend  through  Christ,  and  that  blessings  art 
to  descend  through  him.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus,  who  has  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual 
blessings  in  heavenly  places,"  through  him,  Eph.  i.  3. 
And  we  are  to  suppose  that  whatever  is  done  for  us,  in 
answer  to  our  prayers,  when  they  are  accepted,  it  must  be 
by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  state  of  our  case 
is  such,  as  to  require  an  infinite  almighty  Agent  to  work 
in  us,  and  to  work  for  us,  the  things  that  are  necessary  tc 
our  present  support,  and  to  our  final  blessedness.  And 
we  are  hereupon  taught  by  our  Lord  himself,  in  respect  to 
the  final  and  terminative  Object  of  such  worship,  (that  of 
prayer  for  instance,)  to  pray  unto  the  Father  ;  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven" — so  we  are  taught  to  pray.  "  1  bov/ 
my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, ' 
Ephes.  iii.  14.  Yea,  and  so  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did 
pray  himself;  "  I  will  pray  the  Father  and  he  shall  give 
you  another  Comforter,"  John  xiv.  16.  "Father,  forgive 
them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  Luke  xxiii.  24. 
And  to  him  he  renders  solemn  acknowledgment  by  way  of 
thanksgiving.  "  I  thank  ihee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  Matt.  xi.  25.  And  when  he  did  so,  (as  we 
find  his  was  a  very  praying  life,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh, 
here  in  this  world,)  it  is  very  vainly  and  foolishly  alleged 
that  then  he  must,  according  to  our  doctrine  and  notion, 
be  supposed  to  pray  to  himself;  it  is  a  very  vain  and  idle 
pretence.  And  so  t  find  indeed,  that  the  arguments  of  that 
sort  of  adversary,  that  is,  they  that  do  impugn  the  divinitj'- 
of  the  Son  of  God,  tend  to  prove,  generall}',  nothing  but  that 
which  we  never  deny,  that  is,  that  Christ  was  man.  This  is 
the  thing  that  by  many  arguments  they  set  themselves  most 
indusfriouslv  to  prove,  which  none  of  us  deny,  that  Christ 
was  man.  Who  doth  doubt  it "?  But  they  would  thence  con- 
clude that  because  he  is  man,  therefore  he  could  not  be  God; 
which  is  their  absurd  and  foolish  consequence,  when  we 
know  it  was  so  plainly,  so  very  plainly  said,  that  the  Word 
which,  in  that  text,  is  said  to  be  with  God,  is  also  said  to 
b3  God ;  and  the  same  Word  is  said  to  be  made  flesh,  to 
be  incarnate,  to  have  assumed  and  taken  on  flesh ;  that  is, 
not  as  if  it  did,  in  becoming  flesh,  cease  to  be  what  it  was 
before,  but  did  only  add  an  assumed  nature  to  a  divine ; 
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and  therefore,  tliere  being  two  natures  now  meeting  toge- 
ther in  that  one  person,  it  was  no  way  unintelligible,  but 
that  he  should  do  that  in  the  one  nature  which  was  impos- 
sible he  should  do  in  or  by  the  other.  That  is,  as  man  he 
did  grow,  and  as  man  he  did  die,  and  as  man  he  did 
pray,  when  as  God  he  could  do  none  of  these.  But  he 
that  was  God  did  do  these  things,  though  not  as  he  was 
God.  He  that  was  God,  did  lay  down  his  life,  as  in  that 
3rd  chapter  of  this  epistle,  v.  16.  '•  Hereby  perceive  we 
the  love  of  God,  that  he"  (that  same  he  that  was  God) 
"  laid  down  his  life  for  us."  And  so  he  that  was  God 
shed  his  blood  for  us.  Acts  xx.  28.  "  Feed  the  flock  of 
God  (his  church)  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood;"  his  own,  who  was  God;  though,  as  God,  we 
know  he  could  neither  bleed  nor  have  blood.  But  whereas, 
the  Son  of  God,  as  he  was  the  Son  of  God  and  God,  did 
pray,  and  praying,  apply  himself  to  the  Father,  so  are  we 
to  do,  to  pray,  and  in  praying,  apply  ourselves  to  the  Fa- 
ther as  we  are  led  by  that  great  example.  But  then,  we 
being  nothing  but  creatures,  we  have  the  whole  Deity  in 
view  as  the  Object  of  our  worship  and  addresses.  But 
not  the  Deit}',  abstractly  considered,  but  the  Deity  as  sub- 
sisting in  these  three  persons.  The  Deity  abstractly  con- 
sidered, in  the  case  of  our  Lord  himself,  was  neiiher  the 
Object,  nor  the  subject  of  prayer ;  God,  as  God,  did  nei- 
ther pray  nor  was  prayed  unto  by  him;  did  not  pray,  for 
it  was  the  man,  the  man  Christ  that  prayed ;  nor  abstractly, 
nor  merely  a.s  God,  was  he  the  Object  of  prayer;  but  as 
the  Godhead  did  subsist  in  the  person  of  the  Father,  so 
did  the  man  Christ  apply  himself  to  hiin,  and  .so  could  in 
no  sort  be  said  to  pray  to  himself,  in  praying  to  him.  Bui 
now,  I  say,  we  who  are  nothing  but  creatures,  we  have  the 
entire  Godhead,  not  abstractly,  but  as  subsisting  in  three 
persons,  to  apply  ourselves  unto,  and  those  persons  con- 
ceived of  according  to  the  order  they  are  represented  to 
stand  towards  one  another,  and  to  be  related  one  to  another. 
As  we  told  you  already,  when  we  pray  to  the  Father,  as 
the  final  and  terminative  Object  of  our  prayers,  we  are  at 
the  same  time  to  conceive  the  Son  as  through  whom  the 
prayer  is  to  be  transmitted,  together  with  the  answer,  the 
good  we  are  to  expect  and  pray  for ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  by  whose  power  to  pray,  and  by  whose  power  the  an- 
swer of  prayer  is  to  be  effected  too.  And  so  it  is  God  that 
our  prayers  must  respect,  God  to  whom,  God  through 
whom,  and  God  by  whom.  Pray  to  God,  through  God 
and  from  God,  and  so  our  prayer  hath  every  way  to  do 
with  God.  Our  prayer,  as  it  is  to  be  through  the  media- 
tion of  Christ,  so  both  it  and  its  answer  are  to  be  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  we  are  in  that  great  and  sacred  work 
of  praying,  to  deliver  up  ourselves  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  so  we  are  to  do  in  the  whole  of  our 
course.  "  As  many  as  are  the  sons  of  God  they  are  led," 
oracled  (as  that  word  signifies,  Rom.  viii.  14.)  "  by  the 
Spirit  of  God."  Which  Spirit  is  a  Spirit  of  adoption,  (as 
it  afterwards  follows,)  the  Spirit  that  belongs  to  the  state 
of  worship,  as  they  are  sons,  that  teaches  them  to  cry, 
"Abba  Father."  And  because  they  are  sons,  he  hath 
sent  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  their  hearts,  as  it  is  said  in 
that  parallel  place.  Gal.  iv.  6.  And  we  are  required  to 
pray  alway  in  the  Spirit,  Ephes.  vi.  18.  And  in  the  Holy 
Ghost;  '20  h  verse  of  the  epistle  to  Jude.  "Praying  iri 
the  Holy  Ghost,  keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  look- 
ingforthe  mercy  of  our  Lord  JesusChrist  untoeternal  life." 
Put  all  this  together  and  then  everv  praver  of  ours  ought 
to  respect  each  person  in  the  Godhead.  That  is,  it  ought 
to  be  to  God,  through  God,  and  from  God:  even  as  the 
answer,  it  is  to  be  in  the  same  order,  originally  God's 
answer,  through  Christ,  and  by  the  Holv  Ghost.  "And  so 
we  run  into  no  confusion,  when  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
governed  by  Scripture  light.  And  we  can  be  in  no  danger 
of  incurring  the  guilt  of  blasphemy ;  for  wc  do  not  ascribe 
to  any  of  these  persons  more  than  the  Scripture  doth  plainly 
teach  us  to  ascribe.  And  as  our  Saviour  saith  concerninir 
himself,  so  may  we  concerning  each  of  these  persons : 
when  the  Scripture  .saith  so  and  .so,  and  doth  attribute  such 
and  such  things  to  them,  will  any  one  sav,  that  he  blas- 
phemes that  saith,  that  the  eternal  Father  is  God,  or  the 
eternal  Son  is  God,  or  the  eternal  Spirit  is  God  1  Scripture 
most  expressly  saying  these  things  as  words  can  speak 
them.     And  again, 


8.  This  should  further  teach  us  how  to  steer  our  whole 
course  in  this  world  :  our  business  here  on  earth,  ought  to 
be  (in  the  main  ot  it)  religion  ;  we  ought  to  make  religion 
our  business.  The  business  of  religion,  w  hile  we  are  in 
this  imperfect  state,  is  only  a  motion  God-ward.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  way,  is  coming  to  God.  So  that  any  one  who 
is  sincerely  religious  and  godly,  will  be  able  to  make  an- 
swer to  this  question.  What  is  the  main  business  of  your 
life  1  This  true  answer  he  can  make,  "  My  main  business 
is  to  make  towards  God  ;  I  am  aiming  at  God,  tending  to- 
wards God,  as  one  that  hath  been  removed  and  set  at  a 
distance  from  him,  and  so  am  to  be  brought  back  to  him." 
It  was  this  Christ  died  for,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring 
us  to  God.  Now  this  being  the  state  of  our  case,  we  are 
distant  from  him,  in  nearness  to  whom  consists  our  duly 
and  felicity.  When  we  are  to  take  and  direct  our  course 
God-ward,  we  must  have  a  final  term  for  our  motion  : 
"  Whither  are  you  going  ?"  "  Why,  my  course  is  tending 
and  directed  God-ward."  This  motion  must  have  for  its 
ultimate  term,  God  the  Father.  This  is  the  sense  and  lan- 
guage of  an  inquiring  soul,  when  once  it  comes  to  under- 
stand what  the  Scripture  doth  so  plainly  reveal ;  that  there 
are  in  the  Godhead,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Their 
sense,  I  say,  is  what  we  find  expressed,  John  xiv.  8. 
"  Show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth  us:"  "  do  but  show 
us  the  Father,  and  we  have  enough:  our  great  inquiry  is 
after  the  Father,  the  Fountain  and  Original  of  all  things, 
in  whom  is  our  life  and  our  only  hope."  "Well,"  saith 
our  Saviour,  (meeting  that  genius  and  sense  of  such  an  in- 
quirer,) "  I  know  where  you  would  be,  and  who  you  are 
seeking:  and  have  you  so  long  known  me,  and  are  igno- 
rant of  the  Father?  Come,  I  will  be  your  Conductor,  I  will 
be  your  Guide,  no  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me." 
And  therefore,  as  there  must  be  a  final  term  of  this  motion, 
so  there  must  be  a  way  leading  thereto.  "  Why,  I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  ;  (John  xvi.  6.)  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father,  but  by  me."  What  is  considerable  in  all 
motion,  is  especially  considerable  in  this.  In  ever}-  motion 
there  must  be  a  final  term,  and  there  must  be  a  way  to 
move  in.  The  Father,  he  is  the  final  term — the  Son,  he 
tells  us,  he  is  the  way.  But  then  there  must  be  a  third 
thing,  there  must  be  an  acting,  moving  principle  besides, 
and  liiat  must  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  can  be  no  other. 
It  is  by  that  one  Spirit  that  all  who  shall  approach  to  God 
must  have  access  to  him,  even  to  hinr  the  Father,  consider- 
ed under  the  notion  of  the  Father.  Jews  and  Gentiles  have 
been  wont  (as  that  was  the  noted  distinction)  to  divide  the 
world.  Now  we  find  both  spoken  of  in  the  same  context, 
Ephes.  ii.  His  business  was  to  make  them  nigh  who  were 
afar  off.  The  Gentiles  were  afar  off,  the  Jews  were  com- 
paratively nigh  :  now  Christ  was  to  make  them  nigh  too, 
and  both  of  them  were  to  have  access  by  one  and  the  same 
Spirit  to  the  Father :  from  the  13th  to  the  18th  verse. 
Whoever  have  a  mind  to  return,  to  come  back  to  God, 
(from  whom,  in  the  common  apostacj',  all  have  made  a 
defection  and  cut  themselves  off,)  here  is  the  course  and 
method  of  their  procedure,  they  must  pro]>ound  to  them- 
selves God  the  Father,  (the  Fountain  of  all  life  and  bless- 
edness.) to  whom  they  must  come,  to  whom  they  must  be 
bending  and  directing  their  course,  and  to  whom  they  must 
guide  their  course  in  the  way  he  hath  prescribed,  and  that 
is,  by  his  own  Son:  "No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  (saith 
our  Saviour)  but  by  me."  And  they  inust  be  acted  on  in 
this  way  towards  that  final  term  and  end,  by  the  power  oi 
the  Holy  Ghost.  There  can  be  no  motion  without  the 
concurrence  of  such  a  third,  unto  which  there  is  a  corre- 
spondency here.  That  is,  no  man  can  move,  but  he  moves 
somewhither  towards  some  term,  nor  can  he  move,  but  it 
must  be  in  some  way.  Nor  again,  can  he  move  but  it 
must  be  from  some  motive  principle,  that  carries  him 
through  this  way  to  that  end.  And  so  you  may  easily  re- 
present to  yourselves  the  business  of  your  lives  herein  this 
world.  IVIy  business  is  from  day  to  day,  to  tend  towards 
the  eternal  Father,  by  the  eternal  Sun,  and  under  the  con- 
duct and  influence  of  the  eternal  Spirit.  These  are  obvi- 
ous and  useful  instructions  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  that 
hath  been  opened  to  you  from  the  text,  that  do  more  di- 
rectly concern  and  relate  to  the  subject  we  have  thus  far 
been  upon. 

But  there  is  somewhat  else,  in  reference  to  the  present 
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purpose,  upon  this  subject,  which  is  collateral,  and  will  be 
of  use  to  us,  however,  to  take  notice  of  too.  Our  great 
design  upon  this  text,  was  to  observe  to  you,  that  there  are 
such  a  three  in  the  Godhead;  three  and  no  more,  as  we 
have  observed  and  insisted,  of  one  certain  order.  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  that  do  subsist  in  the  Godhead,  which  is 
but  one.  But  the  apostle  doth  here  not  only  take  notice 
what  they  are,  that  are  thus  in  heaven,  but  what  also  they 
do,  how  they  are  employed,  amidst  the  glory  of  the  hea- 
venly state.  And  he  tells  us  they  "  bear  record  in  heaven  : 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three 
are  one."  You  see  who  the  witnesses  are,  in  the  words  of 
the  text,  and  may  see,  a  little  lower,  what  is  the  matter  of 
their  testimony,  (as  I  was  hinting  to  you  but  now,)  that  is, 
in  sum,  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  or  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  Mediator.  This  is  the  record,  (as  it  is 
presently  subjoined,)  that  God  hath  given  us  eternal  life, 
and  that  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  He  hath  an  infinite  fulness 
of  life  to  convey,  to  communicate,  and  to  diffuse  through 
a  desolate  world,  a  world  lost  in  death  and  darkness.  And 
how  is  it  to  be  conveyed  7  in  what  way  is  it  to  be  com- 
municated 1  Why  it  is  ail  treasured  up  in  his  Son,  he 
hath  constituted  and  appointed  a  Mediator,  that  in  him  it 
might  be  deposited,  and  that  by  him  and  through  him  it 
might  be  transmitted  and  made  to  diffuse  itself,  and  flow 
amongst  lost  and  perishing  souls.  This  was  the  matter  of 
this  testimony.  Why  let  us  take  so  much  of  instruction 
from  hence, 

That  since  those  three  glorious  Three  that  are  in  heaven, 
are  bearing  record  to  the  truth  of  our  religion,  of  Christ- 
ianity, that  is,  that  God  hath  a  design  to  communicate  life 
to  lost  and  perishing  souls,  and  hath  treasured  up  that  life 
in  order  to  this  communication  in  his  Son  :  since  this  is 
their  record,  their  testimony,  I  pray  let  us  take  care  that 
we  duly  receive  it.  Be  afraid  of  slighting  that  testimony, 
the  mailer  whereof  is  of  so  great  importance  to  ourselves, 
and  the  Authors  whereof,  are  the  three  glorious  Persons 
in  the  Godhead,  so  venerable  and  so  great  Ones.  When 
they  are  said  to  bear  record  in  heaven,  or  to  testify  in  hea- 
ven, the  meaning  is,  not  that  their  testimony  is  performed 
in  heaven  terminative,  but  originaliter,  that  is,  these  wit- 
nesses do  testify  from  heaven,  concerning  this  matter  which 
is  of  so  great  importance  to  the  sons  of  men  on  earth.  And 

fray  see  that  we  receive  their  testimony,  as  after  it  follows : 
f  the  testimony  of  a  man  (who  is  of  any  credit)  ought  not 
to  be  slighted  ;  the  testimony  of  God  is  greater.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  God  the  Fatiier,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  concerning  this  one  thing,  that  there  is  a 
design  of  saving  sinners,  and  giving  life  to  them  through 
his  Son,  and  that  this  life  is  only  in  this  way  to  be  com- 
municated and  conveyed  to  perishing  and  undone  souls  : 
what  an  awe  should  this  lay  upon  our  souls  that  are  perish- 
ing !  And  it  is  to  us,  that  this  salvation  is  offered.  They 
are  dead  themselves,  as  the  apostle's  expression  is,  "You 
are  dead,  but  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  This 
being  the  slate  of  our  case,  tremble  at  the  thought  of  slight- 
ing such  a  record,  such  a  testimony,  that  proceeds  from 
these  three  great  Witnesses  that  do  bear  record  in  heaven. 
That  is,  the  Father  testifies  concerning  his  Son,  "  This  is 
my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  :"  The  Son, 
that  eternal  Word,  testifying  concerning  the  man  to  whom 
he  united  himself,  replenishing  that  man  with  a  divine 
glory,  so  as  that  glory  descending  from  heaven,  and  accom- 
panying him  in  his  descent  from  heaven,  shone  visibly  in 
him  as  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  the  Father, 
full  of  grace  and  truth.  For  he,  at  the  same  time  when, 
after  his  descent,  he  had  united  himself  with  flesh,  is  said 
to  be  the  Son  of  Man,  who  came  down  from,  and  who  is 
in  heaven,  John  iii.  13.  He  was  therefore  testifying  from 
heaven,  and  was  actually  in  heaven,  when  also  he  was  ac- 
tually united  with  this  man  on  earth.  And  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  testifying  from  heaven,  by  descending  on  this 
same  man,  in  visible  glory  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon 
him.  Thus,  here  was  God  the  Father,  testifying  from 
heaven,  and  the  eternal  Word  testifying,  and  the  ever  bless- 
ed Spirit  testifying,  from  heaven,  and  their  testimony  meet- 
ing all  in  one  point,  namely,  that  Christ  the  Mediator  is 
he  by  whom  life  is  to  be  conveyed  from  the  God  of  all 
grace  unto  undone,  perishing,  lost  souls. 

And  consider  in  reference  to  this  further,  that  as  this  is 


a  testimony  to  us,  it  is  our  concernment,  and  is  incum- 
bent on  us,  so  to  comport  ourselves  as  that  it  may  finally 
prove  a  testimony  for  us,  and  not  a  testimony  against  us. 
This  testimony  is  directly  to  us,  that  is,  that  this  is  God's 
appointed  way  for  saving  lost  souls,  and  bringing  of  them 
to  life  and  blessedness ;  and  consequently,  according  as  the 
design  of  this  testimony  is  comporled  with  or  not,  it  will 
be  either  for  us  or  against  us.  For  us,  if  it  can  be  record- 
ed at  last  concerning  us,  such  and  such  have  had  the  Gos- 
pel preached  unto  them,  Christ  hath  been  offered,  God 
hath  been  offering  himself  in  Christ;  and  they  have 
obeyed  the  Gospel,  they  have  complied  with  the  call,  they 
have  received  the  Son  of  God.  Oh !  how  great  a  thing 
would  it  be  to  have  a  record  in  heaven  for  that !  How  did 
Job  solace  himself  in  this,  "  My  record  is  in  heaven." 
When  you  can  appeal  to  the  records  in  heaven  touching 
transactions  between  God  and  you,  and  you  can  say, 
"  Lord,  thou  didst  make  an  offer  to  me  of  thy  Son,  thou 
didst  require  me  to  receive  him  as  my  Lord  and  Saviour : 
I  have  done  so,  I  appeal  to  thee  whether  it  be  not  record- 
ed above  ;  let  the  records  of  heaven  be  searched,  see  whe- 
ther I  be  not  recorded  a  believer,  one  that  hath  resigned 
up  my  soul  to  God  in  Christ  by  the  power  of  the  eternal 
Spirit,  to  be  entirely  and  absolutely  his  for  ever.  O  !  how 
blessed  a  thing  will  it  be  to  have  such  a  record  in  heaven 
concerning  you  and  for  you  1  He  that  knows  all  things 
knov^s  that  such  a  one  hath  received  Christ  in  truth,  such 
a  one  hath  truly  believed,  such  a  one  loves  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  sincerity." 

And  how  fearful,  by  consequence,  will  it  be  to  have  it 
recorded  in  heaven  against  you,  "  So  long,  so  many  days, 
so  many  years  hath  such  a  one  lived  under  the  Gospel, — 
so  often  hath  a  Christ  been  tendered  to  him,  and  been  re- 
fused by  him,  and  there  he  stands  in  the  records  of  heaven, 
a  refuser  of  the  grace  of  God,  refuser  of  his  Christ,  despiser 
of  the  great  salvation,  that  hath  been  published  and  pro- 
claimed, and  "  begun  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  himself, 
and  was  confirmed  by  them  that  heard  him,  God  bearing 
them  witness  by  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

And  besides,  that  we  are  thus  to  take  notice  of  what  is 
doing  above,  how  these  Three  employ  themselves,  their 
bearing  record  in  heaven,  consider  too  (and  therewith  I 
shall  shut  up  all)  where  it  is  that  this  work  is  doing,  that 
these  Three  are  bearing  this  record  in  heaven.  Let  us  con- 
sider a  little,  and  take  this  instruction  from  it,  that  it  very 
ill  becomes  us  to  alienate  ourselves  from  heaven,  and  disre- 
gard the  aftairs  and  concerns  of  heaven.  For  we  find  that 
our  affairs  and  concernments  who  dwell  on  earth  are  mind- 
ed in  heaven.  In  heaven  there  is  a  concern  about  such 
poor  wretched  creatures  as  we  upon  earth.  It  is  very  un- 
worthy dealing  if  we  live  here  upon  earth,  grovelling  in  the 
dust  of  it,  and  very  seldom  think  any  thought  of  heaven. 
When  in  heaven,  by  that  glorious  Triad  above,  we  see 
our  concernments  while  we  are  upon  earth  are  not  forgot- 
ten, are  not  disregarded.  These  great  and  glorious  Ones 
in  heaven,  are  taken  up  about  our  affairs.  Sure  it  should 
provoke  us  to  look  upwards  much  and  often,  adoringly. 
It  should  suggest  from  time  to  time  this  thought  to  us, 
that  the  intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth  is  not  cut 
off.  Still  (as  abject  creatures  as  we  are  in  this  our  low 
estate)  these  glorious  persons  above  are  concerned  about 
us.  Certainly,  it  should  be  often  considered  by  us,  that 
we  have  mighty  attractives  to  draw  our  minds  and  thoughts 
upwards,  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  still  bearing  a  record  from  heaven  to  us  about  things 
that  are  of  the  greatest  and  highest  concernments  for  us  to 
mind. 

And  it  should,  in  fine,  provoke  us  to  have  aspirings  up- 
wards towards  the  blessedness  and  perfection  of  the  heaven- 
ly state.  In  heaven,  these  three  bear  record,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Who  can  think  of  this,  and  not 
say,  "  O  that  I  were  there !  O  that  I  were  there  ?  Then  will 
this  glorious  mystery  of  the  Trinity  lie  open  to  my  view." 
It  is  in  that  seat  of  the  Divine  glory  that  these  Three  are 
performing  this  kind  office  towards  the  poor  children  of 
men,  even  amidst  the  light  and  glory  of  the  heavenly  state. 
The  time  will  come  that  we  may  hope  to  ascend,  and  be 
caught  up  into  this  region  of  light,  and  in  that  light  to  see 
light,  so  that  as  whatsoever  is  dark,  and  obscure,  and  un- 
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known,  and  unrevealed,  concerning  this  glorious  Three 
and  One,  will  he  done  awa\^  When  once  we  ascend  and 
get  up  thither  into  the  regions  of  light  and  bliss,  where  the 
glory  of  the  Eternal  Being  doth  display  itself,  we  shall 
then  know  as  we  are  known :  we  cannot  know  now  but 
in  part,  and  see  but  in  part,  but  we  shall  then  know  per- 
fectly and  fully,  and  as  we  are  known  ;  so  lar  as  thecapa- 
cit}'  of  created  nature  can  admit.  O  !  how  pleasant  should 
our  aspiring  upward  to  these  Three  be,  where  they  do  thus 
testify  and  bear  record.  How  often  should  we  be  direct- 
ing our  thoughts  and  spirits,  and  the  longing  of  our  souls, 
towards  these  regions  of  light  and  bliss,  saying  within  our- 
selves, "When  shall  a  period  be  put  to  the  time  of  my 
converse  with  bats  and  moles  in  this  base  earth  '!  when 
shall  I  hear  the  Divine  voice  from  the  throne  of  glory  that 
shall  say  to  me.  Ascend  and  come  up  hither,  and  see  the 
things  whereof  thou  hast  hitherto  but  heard  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear  1 


LECTURE    XVII.* 

Matt.  V.  48. 

Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heave?!,  is  perfect. 

Next  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  comes  (according 
to  proper  theological  order)  that  of  the  Divine  Attributes 
or  Perfections,  most  fitly  to  be  considered.  After  the  dis- 
course of  the  trinity  which  we  have  showed  you  subsists 
in  the  Godhead,  we  have  chosen  this  text,  both  as  it  serves 
to  confirm,  and  as  it  serves  to  regulate,  that  foregoing 
doctrine. 

First,  As  it  serves  to  confirm  it.  For  when  we  are  so 
plainly  told  that  "  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  hea- 
ven ;"  and  that  the  great  Object  of  our  religion,  and  where- 
to we  are  most  solemnly  to  be  devoted,  is  represented  to  us 
as  three,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  suppos- 
ing such  a  triad  as  you  see  in  the  Godhead,  you  can  sup- 
pose it  under  no  other  notion  than  that  of  a  very  great  and 
high  perfection  belonging  thereunto.  And  that,  therefore, 
it  must  greatly  intrench  upon  '.he  perfection  of  the  God- 
head, and  unspeakably  diminish  it,  if  there  should  be  any 
attempt  or  offer  made  to  diminish  and  detract  from  that 
sacred  number.  It  could  not  but  be  a  horrid  maim  to  the 
very  Object  of  our  religion;  and  against  any  such  dispo- 
sition thereunto,  or  to  do  any  thing,  or  to  admit  of  any 
thought  into  our  minds,  that  may  have  that  tendency,  it 
would  fortify  us  greatly,  to  have  the  belief  well  fixed  in 
our  minds  of  the  perfection  of  the  Godhead.     And, 

Secondly,  it  serves  to  regulate  that  doctrine  of  the  trinity 
too;  that  is,  to  direct  us  to  understand  it  so  as  may  con- 
sist with  the  other  perfections  of  the  Godhead  ;  where  we 
are  sure  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any  war,  or  that  there 
should  not  be  the  highest  and  most  perfect  agreement.  We 
must  so  conceive  of  the  trinity  in  the  Godhead,  and  the 
perfections  that  we  are  here  and  elsewhere  taught  to  ascribe 
unto  it,  as  that  these  ma)'  manifestly  accord  with  one  an- 
other. And  for  that  purpose,  we  must  conceive  of  the  Di- 
vine perfections  as  the  Scripture  doth  direct  us,  according 
as  God  himself  speaks  of  them  ;  allowing  his  word  to  be 
our  measure,  in  making  our  estimate  and  judgment  con- 
cerning them.  They  that  take  another  course,  and  pretend 
to  discover  to  us  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God,  by 
methods  and  measures  of  theirs  secluding  this,  and  op- 
posing it  in  any  kind,  truly  we  have  a  great  deal  more 
reason  to  be  astonished  at  their  confidence  than  we  have 
to  admire  their  knowledge  ;  as  if  they  could  make  abetter 
discovery  and  a  clearer  representation  of  God  to  us  than 
he  himself.  But  if  we  do  understand  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions according  to  those  plain  and  express  measures  which 
he  hath  given  us  in  his  word,  or  which  he  enables  us  to 
collect,  as  we  are  reasonable  creatures,  from  what  he  hath 
said  in  his  word  concerning  himself  and  them,  it  would 
then  withhold  us  from  any  such  exorbitant  conceptions 
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concerning  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  as  shall 
not  be  easily  reconcileable  with  the  doctrine  of  his  per- 
fections, according  as  he  hath  represented  and  stated  ii 
him.seli'. 

And  upon  that  account,  shall  we  apply  ourselves  to  con- 
sider so  much  concerning  the  perfections  of  the  Godhead, 
as  this  Scripture  will  give  us  a  general  ground  for.  In- 
deed to  speak  of  the  several  peifeciions  and  attributes  thai 
do  belong  to  the  Divine  nature,  distinctly  and  at  large, 
would  be  the  work  of  a  life's  time;  and  very  little  agre^i 
with  what  I  have  designed,  the  expounding  and  opening  to 
you  the  principles  of  religion,  in  as  short  a  time  as  I  can. 
Therefore,  I  have  pitched  upon  this  text,  designing  to  sum 
up  all  under  ii,  which  I  think  requisite  to  say  concerning 
the  excellencies  and  perfectionsof  the  Divine  Being,  wh-.ch 
we  commonly  speak  of  under  the  name,  his  attributes. 
You  may  lake  the  ground  of  discourse  thus, 

That  all  the  excellencies  which  are  requisite  to  make 
up  the  most  absolute  perfection,  belong  as  attributes  to  the 
nature  of  God;  or  as  so  many  attributes  to  be  ascr-bed  to 
God.  This  some  may  possibly  apprehend,  will  be  but  to 
do  what  hath  been  done  already,  and  to  do  it  over  again. 
That  is,  when  in  proving  to  you  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
we  showed  that  we  are  to  conceive  of  him  under  the  no- 
tion of  a  Being  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  true,  it  was  im- 
possible to  demonstrate  his  existence  without  forelaying 
that  notion  of  God.  And  that  is  suitable  to  what  the  laws 
of  method  do  require,  in  treating  of  any  subject  whatsoever. 
That  is,  if  there  be  occasion  to  put  the  question  an  sit, 
whether  such  a  thing  be  or  not,  and  to  prove  the  existence 
of  it,  first,  and  before  we  come  to  that  inquiry,  to  inquire 
quid  sit,  and  what  it  is.  To  open  the  nature  of  such  a 
thing,  there  must  be  first  some  general  notion  assigned  and 
laid  down  of  that  whose  existence  we  would  prove,  and 
about  which  the  first  inquiry  was  made  an  sit,  whether  il 
be,  yea  or  nay.  Otherwise,  in  attempting  to  prove  that,  we 
may  as  well  prove  any  thing  else,  if  we  do  not  give  such 
a  notion  of  it  as  will  distinguish  it  from  another  thing. 

But  now  after  we  have  done  so,  it  comes  properly  of 
course  then  to  proceed  to  a  more  narrow  inspection  into 
the  nature  of  such  a  thing.  And  so  the  order  of  traclation 
did  require  it  should  be  in  this  present  case.  That  is,  when 
we  were  to  inquire  concerning  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
first  to  put  you  in  mind,  what  you  and  all  must  be  suppo- 
sed to  apprehend  concerning  the  thing  we  inquired  about, 
that  is,  a  Being  of  absolute  perfection  in  the  general ;  and 
we  can  have  no  other  notion  of  God  but  as  a  being  abso- 
lutely perfect.  That  being  done,  and  it  having  been  evin- 
ced to  you  that  there  is  such  a  Fountain-Being  from  whence 
whatsoever  perfections  we  do  behold,  and  come  under  our 
notice  among  the  creatures,  must  have  descended  and  been 
derived,  inasmuch  as  whatsover  we  behold,  and  take  no- 
tice of,  that  comes  under  any  notion  of  perfection  with  us 
at  all,  is  not  nothing-,  and  therefore  could  not  come  Irom 
nothing,  and  therefore  must  be  first  in  a  fountain  from 
whence  it  came.  When  by  this  means,  I  say,  we  have 
plainly  evinced,  that  there  is  one  Being  which  hath  all 
perfection  originally  in  itself;  and  thereupon  shown  that 
Being  to  be  a  fit  object  for  religion,  and  to  be  worshipped 
by  us,  and  to  whom  duties  and  exercises  of  religion  ought 
to  be  performed,  and  that  this  can  be  done  acceptably  no 
way  but  agreeaiile  tohis  own  will;  thereupon  we  were  put 
upon  an  inquiry,  how  that  will  of  his  might  he  understood 
and  known ;  and  having  found  that  it  was  discovered 
(with  that  design  and  to  that  purpose  that  he  might  be  duly 
and  acceptably  worshipped)  in  that  word  that  hears  his 
name,  thence  we  come,  reeularl)-  and  of  course,  to  speak  of 
things  particularly  and  more  expressly  concerning  him, 
(whereof  we  have  had  some  general  notions  before,)  which 
are  contained  in  this  Book,  and  which  this  word  will  help 
us  to  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of.  And  therefore  now, 
in  speaking  to  the  proposition  laid  down,  we  are  to  consi- 
der the  subject  of  it,  "your  heavenly  Father ;"  and  then 
we  are  to  consider  the  thing  affirmed  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, He  "  IS  perfect." 

I.  For  the  former,  the  subject  of  this  aflftrmation,  we 
must  consider  in  what  sense  (a.s  there  will  be  occasion  to 
take  notice  of  by  and  by)  he  can  be  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  a  subject.    Scholars  know  how  to  distinguish  be- 
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tw^een  a  subject  of  predication,  and  a  subject  of  inhaesion. 
He  can  be  no  subject  of  iohsesion,  as  you  will  see  presently. 
But  a  subject  concerning  which  this  or  that  may  be  al- 
firmed  or  spoken,  that  is  the  only  thing  which  we  can  truly 
and  properly  mean  when  we  speak  of  God  under  that 
name  or  term.  But  whereas  he  is  here  mentioned  as  our 
"Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  (as  our  Sa\iour  directs  he 
should  be  prayed  unto,  in  that  comprehensive  system  of 
petitions  that  he  himself  was  pleased  to  give  his  disciples, 
"  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,")  we  must  distinguish 
between  Christ's  calling  him  Father  himself  and  his 
teaching  us  to  call  him  so,  or  his  speakmg  of  him  as  our 
Father.  When  Christ  himself  calls  him  "  Our  Father," 
he  calls  him  so  as  he  was  ;  and  so  he  doth  speak  himself, 
when  he  speaks  of  his  having  come  from,  his  having  de- 
scended from,  the  Father.  He  could  mean  by  the  term 
"  Father,"  nothing  else  but  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity. 
But  when  he  speaks  of  him  as  our  Father,  and  directs  us 
to  speak  of  him,  or  to  speak  to  him,  we  do  not  need  so  to 
limit  that  term  "  Father,"  in  reference  to  us,  for  w^e  may 
fitly  enough  consider  the  whole  God  in  the  paternal  rela- 
tion to  ourselves.  Concerning  the  Father  there  is  no  doubt, 
for  so  our  Saviour  hath  taught  us  to  conceive  and  speak, 
"  I  go  to  my  Father  and  )'our  Father,  my  God  and  your 
God,"  John  xx.  17.  And  even  the  Son  is  spoken  of  as  our 
"  everlasting  Father,"  Isaiah  ix.  6.  And  all  the  children 
of  God  are  said  to  be  born  of  his  Spirit,  and  to  be  begot- 
ten thereby,  John  iii.  1.  And  suppose  we  should  look 
upon  Father,  here,  strictly  as  a  personal  naine  or  title,  yet 
so  we  must  consider  the  Divine  nature  as  subsisting /6i?i<a- 
liter,  or  Z.S  in  Tii  fountain,  in  that  person:  and  it  is  that 
person  as  having  that  nature  eminently  and  originally  and 
firstly  in  him  ;  even  that  same  nature  that  is  common  to 
each  of  the  persons.  And  so  it  is  not  in  the  person  as  the 
person,  but  as  having  the  Divine  nature  in  it,  which  is  the 
subject  here  spoken  of  "  Your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect."  The  Godhead,  or  the  nature  of  God,  subsist- 
ing as  in  the  Fountain,  in  the  Father ;  and  that  same  na- 
ture which  is  also  common  with  him  to  the  Son  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.     But  then, 

II.  For  that  which  is  affirmed  or  spoken  of  this  subject, 
He  "  is  perfect."  How  are  we  at  a  loss  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  this  divine  perfection  !  "  1  have  seen  an  end" 
(sailh  the  Psalmist)  "  of  all  perfection,  but  thy  command- 
ments are,  or  thy  commandment  is,  exceedingly  broad." 
Even  so  much  of  divine  perfection  as  is  expressed  that  one 
way,  (in  the  divine  word)  is  of  so  exceeding  vast  a  lati- 
tude, as  to  represent  itself  as  the  matter  of  the  highest  won- 
der to  a  very  enlarged  and  comprehensive  mind,  that  had 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  all  other  perfection,  and  already 
gone  beyond  them  all.  I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection, 
but  how  vast  a  perfection  beyond  all  that  do  I  perceive  in 
thy  divine  word,  wherein  there  are  yet  but  some  sunbeams, 
some  glimmerings  of  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature! 
Indeed  when  we  go  about  to  speak  of  such  a  subject  as 
this,  or  to  think  of  it,  we  may  even  fear  to  meet  with  such 
a  rebuke  as  that.  Job  xxxviii.  2.  "  Who  is  this  that  dark- 
ens counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  1"  Can  we  think 
by  searching  to  find  out  God  1  Can  we  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty unto  perfection  1  Job  xi.  7.  Somewhat  the  ca.se 
requires  should  be  said,  of  what  we  can  say  and  conceive 
but  little  of  Something  the  exigency  of  our  case  doth  re- 
quire ;  that  we  labour,  all  of  us,  to  be  informed  concern- 
ing one  with  whom  we  have  so  much  to  do,  and  in  whose 
hands  all  our  great  concerns  do  lie. 

For  the  word  that  is  used  here,  "perfect,''  and  the  words 
in  the  learned  languages  that  we  are  referred  to  by  these 
penmen,  they  do  (as  all  words  must  do)  fall  most  incon- 
ceivably short  of  the  thing.  Words  cannot  but  be  poor, 
and  labour  under  a  penury,  when  they  are  expressive  of 
any  thing  of  God.  Alas !  they  can  go  but  a  little  way 
in  it. 

The  words  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  more  immedi- 
ately, do  carry  in  them  a  kind  of  diminishing  and  lessen- 
ing intimation  of  coming  to  a  state,  or  having  come  to  a 
stale,  that  is  higher  and  more  excellent,  from  a  state  that 
was  meaner  and  lower ;  in  which  the  subject  spoken  of  is 
(as  it  were)  supposed  to  have  been  before,  according  to  the 
general  and  indefinite  use  of  such  words.  As  the  Greek 
word  rcXtios  that  is  here  used,  refers  to  a  word  that  signi- 


fies an  end,  and  so  carries  an  intimation  with  it,  as  one 
had  but  then  attained  an  end  W'hich  he  was  aiming  at,  and 
tending  towards  before,  which  implies  such  a  diminution 
as  can  by  no  means  be  admitted  concerning  God.  As 
when  any  one  doth  then  suppose  himself  to  have  arrived  at 
an  eternal  sort  of  perfection,  when  he  hath  compassed  an 
end  that  he  was  about.  "  I  work  this  day,  and  to-morrow, 
and  the  thiid  day  I  shall  be  perfect;"  finish  a  work  I  was 
engaged  in,  which  is  but  an  external  sort  of  perfection. 
The  word  (for  want  of  being  more  expressive)  is  borrow- 
ed and  employed  here,  in  a  case  of  very  transcendent 
height  above  that.  And  so  for  the  Latin  word  perfeclio,  or 
perfcdus,  it  carries  an  intimation  with  it  as  if  the  thing 
spoken  of  were,  now  at  length,  thoroughly  made  that  which 
before  it  was  not.  Such  expressions  do  (through  the  natu- 
ral poverty  of  speech  and  language)  lessen  and  diminish 
greatly  the  thing  that  should  be  represented  and  set  forth 
by  them. 

But  to  consider  the  thing  itself,  (as  we  may  be  capable 
to  open  to  you  somewhat  of  the  divine  perfections,)  there 
are  two  things  to  be  done  in  reference  hereto.  We  shall 
note  to  you  some  things  more  generally  that  do  concern 
the  Divine  perfections  indefinitely  considered  :  and  then 
shall  (though  briefly)  come  to  consider  some  of  the  parti, 
cular  perfections  themselves,  which  we  are  more  specially 
concerned  to  take  notice  of,  that  are  comprehended  under 
those  generals. 

1.  There  are  some  things  more  generally  to  be  laid  down 
concerning  the  Divine  perfections,  or  excellencies,  or  at- 
tributes; you  may  call  them  which  of  these  you  will,  fitly 
enough.     And, 

(1.)  There  is  this  to  be  considered  concerning  them, 
that  there  are  of  these  divine  excellencies  or  perfections, 
which  we  are  taught  to  attribute  to  God,  some  that  are 
altogether  incommunicable  ones.  There  are  some  that  are 
incommunicable;  that  is,  that  have  not  so  muchasaname 
common  to  him,  and  to  us,  by  which  they  are  to  be  signi- 
fied and  spoken  of.  As  there  is  his  self-subsistence,  his 
all-sufficiency,  his  eternity,  and  his  immensity.  These 
are  attributes  or  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature,  that  are 
not  so  much  as  common  in  name  to  him  and  to  us  ;  so  ap- 
propriate to  him,  that  there  is  nothing  known  by  the  same 
name  that  can  be  said  of  us.  And  there  are  some  of  his 
attributes  and  perfections  that  are  communicable,  that  is, 
which  under  one  and  the  same  name,  may  be  spoken  of 
him  and  of  us,  of  him  and  of  the  creature.  As  his  wisdom ; 
there  is  also  such  a  thing  among  men:  and  his  power  ; 
they  have  some  power:  and  his  goodness  ;  they  have  some 
goodness:  and  so  his  justice,  his  holiness,  and  his  truth: 
these  are  divine  perfections  that  are  spoken  of  under  one 
and  the  same  name,  concerning  him  and  concerning 
some  of  his  creatures.  That  is  one  thing  that  you  have  in 
general  to  note  ;  as  concerning  the  incommunicable  attri- 
butes of  God,  they  have  not  so  much  as  the  same  name 
with  him  and  with  us  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  us,  to  which 
such  names  do  agree:  all-sufficiency,  immensity, eternity, 
omnipotency,  self-existence,  and  the  like.  But  the  other 
(as  was  said)  are  signified  by  words  applicable  to  some- 
what in  us,  as  to  be  wise,  to  be  good,  to  be  just,  to  be 
powerful,  and  the  like.     And, 

(2.)  In  the  next  place,  you  must  note,  that  for  those 
divine  attributes  and  perfections  which  are  communicable, 
it  is  only  the  name  that  is  common  to  that  thing  in  him, 
and  that  thing  in  us,  which  is  expressed  thereby.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  the  same  name  but  not  the  same  nature. 
There  is  a  likeness,  a  similitude,  but  not  an  identity,  or  a 
sameness.  Take  heed  of  apprehending  or  imagining  any 
such  thing  between  the  divine  wisdom,  or  the  divine 
power,  or  the  divine  goodness,  that  are  uncreated,  and 
that  which  is  created;  and  so  of  his  holiness,  his  justice, 
and  the  like.  We  are  not  to  think  there  is  a  sameness  of 
nature,  though  there  be  the  same  names  used  in  such  per- 
fections as  these,  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  God,  and  as 
they  are  found  to  be  in  us,  or  in  the  creature  :  for  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  nature  which  is  infinite  and  the  natures 
which  are  finite  can  be  the  same.  An  infinite  nature  and 
a  finite  nature  must  needs  differ  infinitely,  and  therefore 
can  by  no  means  be  the  same  nature.  Wherefore,  all  that 
is  said  in  this  case,  in  reference  to  us,  when  God  is  pleased 
to  derive  and  communicate  from  himself  unto  those  whom 
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he  regenerates,  that  which  is  called  the  divine  nature;  it 
is  only  said  of  it, — that  it  is  his  image,  and  liis  likeness, 
that  is  conveyed  or  communicated  :  it  is  only  somewhat 
like  God,  or  the  image  of  God,  that  is  impressed  upon  and 
wrought  into  the  soul.  We  must  take  heed  of  thinking 
that  it  is  the  same  nature,  as  they  have  thought  and  blas- 
phemous!}' spoken,  who  have  talked  of  being  godded  in 
God  ;  as  if  the  very  nature  of  God  was,  under  such  a  name 
as  this,  transmitted  into  the  creature.     And  again, 

(3.)  We  must  understand  these  perfections  or  excel- 
lencies of  the  Divine  nature,  to  be  his  very  nature  itself, 
and  not  to  be  any  accidental  thing  superadded  thereunto. 
We  must  not  conceive  that  such  divine  perfections  as  wis- 
dom, and  power,  and  goodness,  and  the  like,  are  additions 
to  the  nature  of  God  ;  but  they  are  his  very  nature  itself. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  accidental  supervention 
to  the  Divine  nature  ;  but  every  thing  that  is  in  God  must 
be  conceived  to  be  God.  He  is  essential  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  and  truth,  and  is  not  these  things  by  accident, 
as  men  may  be,  so  as  to  have  those  things  separable  from 
their  nature ;  no,  nor  can  his  nature,  indeed,  be  so  much 
as  conceived  without  them.  We  are  not  to  look  upon 
them  as  accidents,  either  as  separable  or  inseparable  from 
his  nature,  but  as  being  essentially  included  in  it.  And 
this  is  most  evident,  upon  the  account  we  have  showed 
you  ;  and  the  thing  .speaks  itself  in  demonstrating  to  you 
the  existence  of  the  Godhead,  that  that  Being  whose  ex- 
istence we  were  to  demonstrate,  is  self-existent,  existing 
always  by  and  from  itself,  without  depending,  without 
being  beholden  to  any  thing  from  whence  it  was.  Now 
what  is  so  self-existent  is  existent  necessarily;  that  is,  it 
owes  its  own  existence  to  that  peculiar  excellency  of  its 
own  nature,  to  which  it  is  repugnant  and  impossible  not 
to  exist.  Now,  whatsoever  doth  exist  necessarily,  so  that 
its  non-existence  should  be  altogether  impossible,  (which 
is  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  Divine  existence,)  that  must 
needs  be  unalterable.  What  is  nef-essar}-,  must  be  eter- 
nally or  invariably  necessary,  and  without  any  mutation  : 
and  nothing  can  be  superadded  to  another  but  must  infer 
a  mutation :  any  addition  would  make  an  alteration. 
Therefore,  none  of  these  perfections  are  additions  to  God; 
for  then  they  would  make  a  change  ;  but  that  which  is 
necessarily  what  it  is,  never  admits  of  any  change,  neither 
by  addition  nor  subtraction  any  ways. 

(4.)  You  must  take  this  general  note  further,  that  it  is 
hence  consequential,  that  the  excellencies  and  perfections 
of  the  Divine  nature  are  in  him,  in  perfect  simplicity. 
That  is,  if  none  of  them  do  differ  from  the  Divine  nature, 
then  it  is  impossible  they  should  differ  from  one  another; 
they  cannot  really  differ  one  tYom  another  in  themselves. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  bj'  our  imperfect  way  of  conceiving 
things,  through  the  narrowness  and  incomprehensiveness 
of  our  minds,  which  cannot  take  in  all  things  at  once,  we 
are  fain  to  admit  distinct  notions  which  are  wont  to  be 
called  inadequate  notions  concerning  the  Deity.  We  can 
conceive  of  such  and  such  excellencies  but  by  parts,  but 
by  little  and  little.  It  is  but  a  small  portion  we  can  take 
up  of  him  in  the  whole,  and  but  very  little  after  all.  And 
therefore,  all  we  are  fain  (looking  upon  the  glorious  and 
ever-blessed  Deity)  to  conceive,  is  an  unknown  wisdom  in 
him,  and  an  unknown  goodness,  and  an  unknown  holi- 
ness, and  the  like.  Not  as  if  these  things  did  more  really 
differ  in  him  than  one  and  the  same  face  (as  one  aptly 
expresseth  it)  doth  really  differ  in  itself  because  a  great 
mnny  glasses  are  placed  against  it,  that  do  themselves 
differ  from  one  another,  and  are  variously  figured  and  cut, 
do  seem  to  represent  divers  faces.  There  is,  I  sav,  no 
more  of  real  difference  in  these  perfections  from  one  an- 
other, as  they  are  in  God,  than  there  would  be  in  that  case 
of  soman}' real  things  that  are  reflected  by  so  many  glasses, 
where  the  difference  of  the  reflected  image  doth  proceed 
from  the  glasses,  and  not  from  the  original,  which  is  one 
and  the  same  to  th'mi  all.  And  that  we  may  preserve  the 
notion  entire  of  the  Divine  simpliciiv,  it  is  easy  to  be  de- 
monstrated to  them  that  shall  consider — that  if  there  be 
not  a  most  perfect  simplicity  in  the  Divine  nature,  so  as 
that  the  several  excellencies  belonging  thereto  he  really  in 
him,  one  and  the  same  thing,  then  these  excellencies  could 
not  meet  there  but  by  composition  :  they  would  make  a 
composition  in  the  Divme  nature  if  they  were  tliere  with 


real  difference.  But  such  a  composition  in  the  Divine 
nature  is  altogether  impossible,  upon  thsee  two  accounts. 
First,  If  there  were  such  a  composition  there  must  be  sup- 
posed a  causation  :  if  the  Divine  nature  were  compounded, 
it  would  be  inferred  it  were  caused  ;  and  .so  God  were  not 
the  first  Cause  of  the  first  being :  and,  Secondly,  (though 
one  would  think  that  nothing  should  need  to  be  added  after 
that,  it  being  plain,  nothing  can  be  prior  to  God.)  If  there 
were  a  composition  there  would  also  be  a  limitation,  and 
so  these  perfections  of  the  Divine  Being  would  not  be  in- 
finite, and  consequently  they  must  be  perfections  altogether 
disagreeable,  no  way  agreeing  to  the  Divine  nature.  It 
cannot  but  be  that  he  must  be  infinitely  wise,  infinitely 
good,  infinitely  powerful,  and  the  like.  But  he  should  not 
be  so,  if  these  things  did  really  differ  in  him  from  one  an- 
other ;  for  whatsoever  doth  really  differ  from  one  another, 
doth  limit  that  other  from  which  it  differs.  If  there  be  an 
infiniteness  in  goodness,  or  an  infiniieness  in  power,  or  an 
infiniteness  in  knowledge,  we  cannot  suppose  many  infi- 
nites; there  cannot  be  more  infinites  than  one  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  but  one  and  the  same  thing  that  is  all  these. 
Whatsoever  you  do  design  to  the  one,  j'ou  must  detract 
from  the  other.  And  if  you  should  .suppose  two  infinites, 
you  do  thereby  suppose  neither  to  be  infinite,  but  both  to  be 
finite.  That  therefore  you  must  fixedly  letain,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  several  excellencies  and  perfections  of  the 
Divine  natuie,  are  in  him  in  most  perfect  simplicity,  and 
so  do  not  differ  in  him,  as  one  thins:  differs  from  another. 
Onl}'  the  Divii.e  nature  and  bein?  itself,  as  it  hath  all  ex- 
cellency and  perfection  in  it,  doth  when  it  comes  to  cast 
an  aspect  upon  us  and  upon  our  minds,  appear  as  various, 
though  in  itself  it  is  most  simply  one.     And  again, 

(5.)  You  must  further  note  this,  that  the  negative  attri- 
butes of  the  Divine  Being  do  always  imply  somewhat  po- 
sitive. There  are  some  things  ascribed  to  God  in  negative 
terms,  which  must  be  understood  to  have  a  positive  sense 
and  meaning  under  those  terms.  As  when  it  is  said  of 
God,  he  is  immortal,  which  is  a  negative  term,  it  im- 
plies the  most  infinite  and  undecaying  fulness  of  life. 
And  so  when  it  is  said  of  God,  that  he  is  invisible,  though 
that  be  a  negative  term,  such  a  being  as  cannot  be  seen, 
the  meaning  is,  that  his  hein?  is  of  that  high  and  glorious 
excellency  as  not  to  be  liable  and  subject  to  so  mean  a 
thing  as  the  sight  of  our  eye  ;  it  is  too  fine,  too  bright 
and  glorious,  for  so  mean  and  low  a  faculty  to  reach  unto. 
And, 

(6.)  You  must  note  this,  that  any  particular  excellency 
that  men  attribute  or  ascribe  to  God,  it  must  always  be 
understood  to  be  ascribed  to  him  in  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection,  and  not  with  that  diminution  wherewith  we 
behold  the  shadow  of  such  things  to  be  accompanied  in 
the  creature.  And  therefore,  we  must  take  heed  of  deba- 
sing the  excellencies  of  the  Divine  nature,  by  confining, 
concerning  them,  to  that  which  only  s^ives  some  faint  re- 
pre-^entation  of  them  among  us.  We  speak  of  several 
things  that  are  real  excellencies  among  the  creatures  ;  as 
quickness  of  sense,  to  be  able  presently  to  feel  whatsoever 
is  noxious  and  hurtful :  this  sense  of  pain  is  in  the  crea- 
ture a  perfection  ;  but  we  are  not  to  conceive  any  such 
thing  in  God  :  but  we  are  to  conceive  that  which  is  trans- 
cendent in  him,  that  comprehends  in  itself  the  power  of 
giving  such  and  such  perfections  to  the  creature;  so  as  that 
those  things  are  eminently,  constantly,  only  in  him  which, 
speaking  of  this  and  that  particular  perfection,  is  in  a  dis- 
tinct, formal  notion  in  the  creature.  We  niu-l  not  say,  that 
this  or  that  we  behold  in  the  creature  is  in  him,  but  some 
transcendent  excellency  that  doth  virtually  and  eminently 
comprehend  it  ;  as  when  the  Psalmist  teils  us,  "  He  that 
planted  the  eye,  doth  he  not  see  ■?  and  he  that  formed  the 
ear,  doth  not  he  hear"?  and  he  that  teacheth  man  know- 
ledge, doth  not  he  know  ?"  we  are  not  to  think  that  there 
is  such  seeing,  or  such  hearing  with  God,  or  any  kind  of 
sensation  as  is  with  us;  but  there  is  that  transcendent  ex- 
cellency in  him,  that  doth  eminently  contain  all  these  in  a 
far  more  glorious  manner  than  we  can  conceive.  These 
things  it  is  fit  we  should  note  generally,  concerning  the 
Divine  attributes,  or  perfections,  a>i  a  ground  for  somewhat 
more  distinctly,  though  very  briefly,  concerning  these  at- 
tributes or  perfections  of  God,  particularly  considered. 

But  belore  we  pass  from  this  discourse,  of  what  is  of 
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more  general  import  concerning  them,  give  me  leave  to 
suggest  somewhat  to  you  that  may  be  of  present  use,  and 
that  may  influence  practice,  and  tend  to  better  the  hearts 
and  spirits  of  us,  who  are  now  called  to  hear  about  such  a 
subject ;  "  Your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 
So  our  Lord,  who  was  a  teacher  come  forth  from  God, 
on  one  of  his  great  errands,  doth  direct  us  to  conceive  con- 
cerning him.  1  pray  let  our  thoughts  stay  here  a  little, 
and  meditate,  and  pause  awhile ;  both  on  this  Subject 
here  spoken  of,  and  that  which  is  affirmed  concerning  this 
Subject. 

[1.]  The  Subject  spoken  of,  "  Your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  This  name,  "  your  Father,"  should  carry  a  very 
attractive  sound  with  it  to  every  ear,  and  to  every  heart 
among  us.  It  is  very  unfit  that  we  should,  any  of  us, 
sleep  and  slumber  under  the  mention  of  this  name,  this 
title  given  to  God,  "  your  Father."  Let  us  bethink  our- 
selves :  Can  we  call  God  Father  1  It  is  a  thing  to  be 
thought  on — with  much  caution  ;  and  then,  if  that  hath 
produced  any  effect,  and  reached  any  good  issue  with  us 
it  ought  to  be  thought  on — with  high  consolation. 

First,  With  great  caution.  "  Your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect :"  when  we  find  that  some  are  addressed 
by  our  blessed  Lord,  with  the  supposed  capacity  of  be- 
speaking God  as  their  Father,  would  it  not  strike  cold  to 
any  man's  heart,  that  should  have  cause  to  think,  "  Am  not 
I  excluded  1  Am  not  I  one  of  them  that  may  not  dare  to 
take  such  a  name  into  my  mouth  and  apply  it  to  him,  to 
call  him  my  Father  "?  Doth  not  my  own  heart  smite  me, 
that  I  a'<sume  so  much  to  myself  as  to  say,  God  is  my 
Father  1"  There  were  those  that  briskly  and  boldly  pre- 
tended to  it  in  our  Lord's  time.  "  We  are  not  born  of 
fornication,  we  have  all  one  Father,  even  God,"  say  some 
of  these  petulant  hearers,  John  viii.  44.  It  ought  to  be 
seriously  considered,  "  What  godlike  thing  have  I  in  me 
to  bespeak  me  his  child,  or  that  may  give  me  the  confi- 
dence to  call  him  my  Father  1  What  childlike  disposi- 
tions do  I  find  in  me  towards  him  1  Is  there  that  trust  that 
becomes  a  child,  that  love,  that  dutifulness,  that  study  to 
please  him?"  Let  us  consider  whether  we  can  call  him 
Father,  and  our  hearts  not  smite  us,  and  tell  us  inwardly, 
this  is  a  title  that  belongs  not  to  thee  to  give.  But  if  we 
cEin  find  it  doth,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  considered  as  with  great 
caution. 

Secondly,  With  high  consolation  afterwards.  Can  I  in- 
deed say,  that  he  is  my  Father  1  What  then  can  I  have  to 
complain  ot'1  what  have  I  to  fear  1  what  have  I  to  desire  1 
what  have  I  to  crave  beyond  what  this  contains,  and  car- 
ries in  it  ?  And  pray  take  heed  of  diminishing  so  great  a 
thing  to  yourselves.  Have  you,  upon  a  strict  inquiry, 
reason  to  look  upon  yourselves  as  one  of  that  regenerate 
seed  which  is  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  God  1  carries 
his  signature,  his  stamp,  his  image  1  It  is  then  a  very  un- 
worthy thing  to  your  Father,  to  let  your  spirits  sink.  It 
should  greaten  your  minds,  it  should  make  you  to  say 
within  yourself,  "  Then  am  I  to  live  far  above  the  world. 
It  is  base  for  the  children  of  such  a  Father  to  live  mean, 
and  lie  low,  and  to  grovel  in  the  dust ;  and  to  let  his  own 
heart  despond  and  sink  within  him,  upon  the  less  grateful 
aspect  and  appearances  of  things  from  this  world.  For 
alas !  what  is  this  world  to  me,  if  God  be  my  Father  V 
And,  "  Your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  You 
must  consider  how  this  our  Father  is  in  heaven  ;  not  as 
confined  there,  not  as  if  heaven  did  confine  him,  whom 
the  "  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain."  And  we  should 
thereupon  consider,  that  truly  if  heaven  do  not  confine 
him,  this  earth  ought  not  to  confine  me.  If  he  be  my  Fa- 
ther, there  should  be  no  exclusive  limits  between  him  and 
me.  If  he  be  my  Father  so  in  heaven,  as  that  though  he 
hath  his  throne,  the  theatre  of  his  glory,  his  court,  and  his 
retinue  there  above,  yet  he  doth  also  diffuse  a  vital  and 
essential  presence  throughout  the  creation,  so  as  that  this 
earth  itself  is  not  excluded,  "  Whither  shall  I  flee  from 
thy  presence  1  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven  thou  art  there  ; 
if  I  traverse  the  seas,  wherever  I  come,  there  thou  art," 
Psal.  cxxxix.  7.  I  say,  if  heaven  doth  not  contain  him,  but 
that  he  reacheth  this  earth  too,  I  should  thereupon  think 
this  earth  should  not  so  confine  me.  But  I  will  reach  him, 
\nd  apply  myself  to  him,  and  converse  and  lead  my  life 
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with  him.  And  since  heaven  is  represented  as  the  seat  of 
his  most  glorious  residence,  we  should  always  think  our- 
selves to  have  concerns  lying  there  above.  I  am  not  to  be 
limited  then  to  this  base  low  earth,  if  I  have  a  Father  in 
heaven.  It  is  intolerable  hereupon,  that  we  should  live 
here  upon  earth,  if  we  had  renounced  and  quitted  all  claim 
to  heaven,  never  looking  up  thither.  What !  Do  we  for- 
get that  our  Father  is  there"?  There  he  dwells  in  glory, 
there  he  beholds  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  and  looks  into 
the  very  inmost  motions  of  our  thoughts,  and  workings  of 
our  spirits,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  moment  to  moment ; 
if  he  see  a  mind  carried  after  vanity  all  the  day  long,  will 
he  not  say,  "  What !  is  such  a  one  one  of  the  offspring  of 
heaven,  but  hath  no  business  there,  who  never  minds  any 
thing  but  this  base  earth  V  Shall  he  have  cause  to  observe 
this  concerning  us,  and  thus  to  judge  and  censure  us  from 
day  to  day  "?  "  These  are  the  children  of  the  earth,  sons  of 
the  earth,  they  have  nothing  to  do  in  heaven,  they  never 
look  up  thither."  Such  words  standing  here  in  the  Bible, 
"  Your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect ;"  methinks 
they  should  make  strange  impressions  upon  our  spirits 
when  we  come  to  look  on  them  and  seriously  consider 
them. 

[2.]  And  then  what  is  affirmed  concerning  this  Subject, 
(though  I  must  not  spend  time  upon  that  now,)  he  is  per- 
fect, every  way  perfect.  We  may  yet,  by  the  way,  see 
what  ground  of  reproof  there  is  here  for  us,  that  we  so 
little  adore,  and  so  little  imitate  this  perfection.  That  God 
is  not  greater  in  our  eyes  when  we  are  beholding  him,  and 
considering,  that  whatsoever  our  minds  can  conceive  of 
excellency,  we  find  it  in  him  in  the  highest  perfection,  and 
yet  we  adore  him  not,  we  take  no  notice  of  that  glorious 
One,  how  sad  is  the  case  when  even  this  itself  is  a  con- 
tinual increase  of  guilt  upon  us,  that  we  know  so  much  of 
God,  that  a  poor  creature  should  have  cause  to  say,  "  I 
should  have  been  far  more  innocent  if  I  had  known  less, 
and  been  less  capable  of  knowing  God.  I  might  have 
been  an  innocent  creature,  in  comparison,  if  I  had  not 
known  so  much."  To  know  him  to  be  so  perfectly  holy 
and  not  imitate  him,  to  know  him  to  be  so  good  and  not  to 
trust  him,  to  love  him,  to  depend  upon  him,  and  to  seek 
union  with  him  ;  to  know  him  to  be  so  perfect,  and  con- 
tent myself  with  my  own  imperfection,  when  according  to 
this  rule  of  our  Lord  we  should  be  "  perfect  as  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 


LECTURE  XVIII. 


2.  But  I  come  now  to  give,  in  the  second  place,  some 
more  distinct  account  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  more  emi- 
nent of  the  attributes  of  God.  And  I  shall  begin  with 
that  which  must  be  understood  as  comprehensive  of  all  the 
rest,  and  that  is,  of  the  divine  all-sufficiency.  This  is 
the.summary  perfection  of  God  ;  his  all-sufficiency.  And 
as  the  verse  where  the  text  lies,  saith,  "  Be  ye  perfect  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  so  elsewhere,  is  the 
Divine  all-sufficiency  represented  to  us  as  the  ground  and 
pattern  of  that  perfection  which  is  required  in  us,  Gen. 
xvii.  1.  "I  am  God  all-sufficient:  walk  before  me  and 
be  thou  perfect."  The  word  there  used  is,  in  some  trans- 
lations, rendered  all-mighiy,  in  others,  all-sufficient,  El- 
Shaddai.  They  indeed  seem  to  me  to  give  the  more  con- 
gruous account  of  the  etymology  of  that  word  that  do 
read  it  all-sufficient,  deriving  it  not  from  Shadda,  that  sig- 
nifies to  destroy,  to  lay  waste,  which  yet  is  comprehended 
no  doubt  (that  is  the  power  of  doing  so)  in  the  notion  of 
almightiness,  but  rather  deriving  it  from  a  word  that  sig- 
nifies sufficiency  with  the  pronominal  particle  he:  He 
that  is  sufficient,  God  that  is  sufficient,  El-Shaddai  or  that 
is  self-.sufficient.  And  he  is  so  self-sufficient,  either  under- 
standing it  to  be  a  sufficiency  arising  from  himself  or  a 
sufficiency  serving  for  himself  Either  way  he  is  self- 
sufficient  ;  by  a  sufficiency  that  speaks  him  to  be  all  to 
himself,  a  sufficiency  arising  and   springing  up  within 
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himself,  or  a  sufficiency  to  himsell',  as  having  enough  in 
himself  to  enjoy  without  bemg  beholden,  wiihout  depending 
upon  any  thing  without  himself  And  such  all-sufficiency 
spoken  of  God  must  needs  mean,  He  that  is  of  himself, 
sufficient  for  himself,  must  needs  be  sufficient  for  all  the 
creation  besides.  If  of  himself  there  be  a  sufficiency  in 
him  for  all  his  own  perfections,  there  must  be  a  sufficiency 
for  all  that  communication  that  the  creature  can  any  way 
stand  in  need  of  This  is  that  attribute,  that  comprehen- 
sive one,  that  we  shall  in  the  first  place  say  somewhat  to. 

And  1  shall  say  the  more  of  this,  becau.se  it  is  so  vastly 
comprehensive  as  hath  been  said,  and  as  the  matter  is  plain 
in  it.^elf  that  it  is.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  is  meant  by 
that  fulness  that  we  find  again  and  again,  in  Scripture,  at- 
tributed to  God,  that  rrXnpcofia  Tov  Qsnv,  "  That  vou  may  be 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God,"  Eph.  i'ii.  19.  Not 
that  there  needs  any  great  fulness  to  fill  us.  A  very  little 
thing  will  do  it ;  and  it  signifies  nothing  to  the  vastnessof 
the  plentitude  of  the  ocean,  tliat  a  nut-shell  or  a  m.inute 
vessel  may  be  filled ;  but  it  is  the  greatness  of  the  ex- 
pression that  I  here  note,  "the  fulness  of  God  ;"  how  vast, 
how  immense,  how  profound  an  abyss  must  that  be  !  In 
Eph.  i.  23.  we  read  of  the  "  fulness  of  him  that  fiUeth  all 
in  ail;"  that  filling  fulness:  it  is  another  fulness  that  is 
meant  there  in  that  form  of  expression  where,  most  con- 
descendingly, the  church  of  Clirist  in  this  world  is  spoken 
of  as  his  fulness.  But  whose  fulness  is  it  1  The  "  fulness 
of  him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all."  Even  he,  notwithstanding 
his  vast  and  boundless  self-fulness,  doth  yet  vouchsafe  to 
be  filled  in  respect  of  that  union  that  he  is  pleased  to  take 
a  people  out  of  this  world  into  with  his  own  blessed  self 
We  read  (Col.  ii.  9.)  of  "  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead" 
dwelling  in  flesh,  as  it  were,  embodied  in  flesh,  which  we 
must  understand  still  is  the  same  fulness,  when  it  is-de- 
posiied,  when  it  is,  as  it  were,  so  disposed  for  communi- 
cation. It  is  not  another  fulness  from  the  original  Divine 
fulness,  but  the  same  under  a  new  relation  wherewith  it 
now  comes  to  be  clothed.  As  when  also,  in  that  Col.  i. 
19.  it  is  said,  "  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should 
all  fulness  dwell,"  fulness  and  all  fulness,  that  it  should 
dwell  in  him.  It  did  dwell  indeed  in  him  originally  and 
naturally  in  the  person  of  the  Son,  but  now  it  dwells  in 
the  Mediator,  that  being  so  lodged  and  setiled,  (as  it  were,) 
it  now  lies  ready  for  communication  to  indigent  creatures, 
necessitous  creatures,  empty  creatures ;  such  as  we  are, 
empty  of  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  of  the  desert  of 
every  thing  that  is  so;  and  only  designed  and  fitted  by 
natural  designation  as  so  many  "vessels  of  wrath"  to  be 
filled  with  wrath.  Now  all  the  fulness  of  God  comes  to 
be  posited  and  clothed  with  that  relation,  to  put  on  that 
aspect,  with  reference  to  us,  that  according  to  our  need, 
measure,  and  capacit)^  it  is  all  for  us.  "  It  pleased  the 
Father,  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell,"  with  such  a 
design  that  he  might  fill  the  sacrifice  first,  that  was  offered 
up,  as  you  find  the  context  speaks, — (Col.  i.  19,  21.)  "  that 
he  might  make  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  and  recon- 
cile all  things  to  himself:"  and  then,  that  he  might  fill  the 
souls  which  that  sacrifice  had  been  accepted  for,  in  the 
virtue  of  it,  opening  its  own  way  to  flow  in  to  us.  And 
another  expression  you  have  of  this  same  perfection,  (the 
all-sufficiency  and  plenitude  of  the  Godhead,)  to  wit,  that 
of  his  being  "  All  in  all."  A  most  God-like  phrase,  wherein 
God  doth  in  his  own  word  speak  so  of  himself,  speaks 
like  himself  at  the  rate  of  a  God,  with  divine  greatness  and 
majestic  sense.  It  is  used  with  reference  to  the  divine 
operatiuns,  1  Cor.  xii.  5.  "  There  are  diversities  of  ope- 
rations, but  it  is  the  same  God  which  workcth  all  in  all." 
But  it  is  also  spoken  of  the  Divine  Being  with  reference 
to  his  existence;  He  is  All  in  all ;  or  as  in  the  mentioned 
place,  (Ephes.  i.  23.)  "  filleth  all  in  all."  In  the  final 
state,  when  all  the  great  designs  of  God  are  compassed  and 
brought  about,  then  is  he  more  entirely,  fully,  and  imme- 
diately to  be  All  in  all.  He  will  be  more  conspicuously 
so  then  :  he  is  now  so  indeed,  as  it  hath  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  heathens  themselves,  who  tell  us,  that  whatsoever 
we  see  is  Jupiter,  and  whatsoever  we  are  moved  by  is 
Jupiter:  that  one  universal  mind  doth  work  through  all 
the  universe,  and  mingles  itself  with  the  vast  body  of  the 
creation.  So  is  Christ,  in  whom  is  all  the  fulness  of  God, 
(as  was  told  before,)  he  is  said  to  be  "  All  in  all."  Here  is 


an  All  in  an  all,  a  comprehending  All  and  comprehended 
all;  that  is,  an  uncreated  All,  and  a  created :  the  latter 
contained  in  the  former,  the  former  containing  the  latter, 
in-wrapping  it,  infolding  it,  diffusing  itself  any  where 
throughout  it,  and  in  all,  and  over  all,  and  through  all. 
And  indeed,  that  created  all  is  a  little,  most  contemptible 
little  all,  in  comparison  of  the  all-comprehending,  uncreated 
fulness,  that  involves  the  other  in  as  great  a  disproportion 
as  you  may  suppose  an  atom,  a  little  mote  or  particle  of 
dust  comprehended  in  the  whole  earth,  or  a  minute  drop 
in  the  vast  ocean,  that  swallows  it  up  and  runs  through  it 
and  through  it;  so  is  the  all  of  this  creation  (as  great  as  it 
may  appear  to  our  little  narrow  minds  and  thoughts) 
swallowed  up  in  the  uncreated  All,  so  as  that  in  com- 
parison of  that,  it  is  nothing.  All  nations  come  under  this 
notion,  but  "as  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  the  small  dust 
of  the  balance,  and  lighter  than  nothing,"  as  confessing  it 
impossible  to  speak  diminishingly  enough  of  the  littleness 
of  the  creature,  in  comparison  of  the  Divine  All,  "less 
than  nothing."  Indeed,  simple  nothing  cannot  vie  with  all 
fulness,  with  the  immense  plenitude  of  substantial  beings. 
But  that  that  seems  to  be  newly  slept  forth  out  of  nothing, 
that,  it  may  be,  will  pretend  to  vie,  and  therefore  that  isso 
much  the  more  despicable,  even  more  despicable  than  mere 
nothing:  mere  nothing  hath  no  competition  with  it  to  that 
vast  plenitude  and  fulness  of  Being;  but  there  may  seem 
somewhat  of  competition  in  that  which  is  ju.st  stept  forth 
out  of  nothing  :  and  therefore,  that  is  despised  as  less  than 
nothing;  for  mere  nothing  is  not  so  despicable  as  that 
which  is  just  risen  out  of  nothing  when  it  is  brought  into 
any  kind  of  compare  with  the  infinite,  immense  All. 

But  to  speak  yet  a  little  more  particularly  and  distinct- 
ly concerning  this  most  perfect  all-sufficiency  and  fulness 
of  God,  (as  it  can  be  possible  to  us  to  speak  and  hear  of 
so  great  a  thing,)  I  shall  speak  somewhat  tothe  nature  of  it, 
what  sort  of  fulness  or  plenitude  this  all-sufficient,  perfect 
fulness  is.  And  then — speak  somewhat  of  the  purposes 
which  it  answers  and  is  most  to  apt  to  answer. 

1.  Somewhat  of  the  nature  of  it.  And  for  that,  our 
best  way  of  opening  and  unfolding  it  will  be  to  con.-^ider 
these  two  things,  namely,  what  it  contains,  and — after  what 
peculiar  it  doth  contain  what  it  must  be  understood  to 
carry  in  it :  that  is,  the  contents  and  the  properties  of  this 
fulness ;  what  it  contains,  and  with  what  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinguishing characters  it  doth  contain  it. 

(1.)  For  the  contents  of  this  most  absolute  and  perfect 
fulness  of  God,  all-sufficient  fulness  ;  it  contains  all  that 
we  can  think,  and  indeed  all  that  we  cannot  think.  It 
contains  all  being,  and  all  life,  all  motive  and  active  power, 
all  knowledge  and  all  wi.sdom,  and  all  goodness;  every 
thing  that  is  excellent,  valuable,  and  desirable  in  all  the 
kinds,  and  in  all  the  degrees  of  perfection  conceivable,  in 
reference  thereunto.  I  shall  not  speak  more  distinctly  now, 
in  reference  to  that  head,  because  under  other  heads  that 
we  aie  afterwards  to  speak  a  little  (though  but  a  little)  par- 
ticularly to,  there  will  be  more  occa^ion  to  discourse  of 
these  severally.     But  we  come, 

(2.)  To  consider  of  the  characters  of  this  fulness,  the 
properties  of  it,  whereunto  it  must  be  undei-stood  to  con- 
tain what  it  doth  contain.     And  so, 

[1.]  It  is  a  self-original  fulness,  a  fulness  that  arjseth 
from  itself  It  is  the  highest  fountain  itself,  and  not  fed 
from  any  higher,  which  is  the  signification  of  that  title,  or 
that  name  W  which  God  was  pleased  to  make  himself 
known  to  Moses,  "  I  Am,"  and  a  little  more  largely  "  I  Am 
that  I  am."  A  name  so  expressive  of  this  plenitude  and 
fulness  of  beinsr  and  all-perfection  of  God;  so  aptly  and 
naturally  expressive  thereof,  that  it  haih  obtained  naturally 
easilvin  the  pa^an  world,  as  that  inscription  testifies  in  the 
temple,  which  I  formerlv  named,  "  I  am  that  which  I  was, 
and  that  which  is,  and  that  which  shall  be,  and  let  any  man 
at  his  peril  disclose  mv  veil."  And  we  are  lold  by  some  of 
theancienlsinthe  Christian  church,  that  the  notions  which 
Plato  doth  so  abound  with,  he  learnt  in  Egypt,  and  came 
by  them,  it  is  most  probable,  and  as  they  think,  as  having 
been  communicated  from  some  of  the  Israelites  to  some  of 
the  Egyptian  priests  with  whom  he  afterwards  conversed, 
that  is,  with  those  of  them  to  whom  those  traditions  came 
some  centuries  of  years  ai'terwards.  And  that  this  fulness 
is  .self-original,  or  self-originate,  they  must  always  appre- 
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hend,  who  do  apprehend  that  any  such  thing  as  Deity 
could  only  be  of  itself,  from  itself  A  Being  of  that  sort 
and  kind,  as  unto  which  not  to  be,  was  always  repugnant; 
and  so  thai  it  owes  whatsoever  it  is,  or  whatsoever  it  hath 
in  itself,  to  that  peculiar  excellency  of  its  own  nature,  which 
was  always  necessary  to  it,  to  be  what  it  is  ;  can  receive 
nothing  aliunde,  from  without,  and  can  lose  nothing,  or 
sufiFer  no  detraction  of  what  it  is,  or  hath  already  iielonging 
to  it.  This  is  "  I  am,"  the  stable  and  permanent  Being 
that  is  by  itself  what  it  is.  That,  then,  is  the  character 
under  which  we  are  to  conceive  of  this  divine  fulness,  of 
this  perfect  all-sufficienc-y ;  that  it  is  self-originate:  he 
being  the  perpetual,  everlasting  Spring  and  Fountain  of  it 
to  himself  "  With  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life,"  Psal. 
xxxvi.  9.  There,  being  is  in  its  first  Fountain,  and  life  is 
in  its  first  Fountain.  To  that,  all  things  else  that  be  and 
live,  and  that  have  any  thing  of  motive  and  active  power, 
they  participate  all  from  hence ;  "  In  him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  out  being,"  as  the  apostle  expresseth  it,  Acts  xvii. 
28.  For  which  he  there  quotes  a  pagan  poet;  and  like- 
wise for  that  in  the  adjoining  words,  "  we  are  all  his  off- 
spring." 

[2.]  We  are  to  conceive  concerning  this  Divine  fulness, 
that  it  is  immense  as  well  as  self-originate.  He  is  infinite, 
unbounded :  and  that  it  must  needs  be  for  the  same  rea- 
son, because  it  is  self-originate  :  for  causation  speaks  limi- 
tation, whatsoever  eauseth  another,  limits  it ;  and  that 
which  is  uncaused  must  be  unlimited,  onmis  limilalis  est 
causata  ;  that  which  doth  impart  and  communicate  to  an- 
other doth  measure  and  bound  its  own  communication  ; 
and  from  whence  any  thing  hath  that  which  it  doth  derive 
from  another,  thence  it  hath  the  bounds  and  limits  of  that 
which  is  derived.  The  limits  of  the  derivation  proceed 
from  the  original.  Therefore  it  is  plain  whatever  is  un- 
caused must  be  unlimited,  and  so  this  fulness  of  God  being 
self-originate  without  any  superior  cause,  must  needs  be 
immense  and  infinite  without  bounds  and  limits.  There  is 
nothing  to  bound  and  limit,  but  he  existing  necessarily, 
when  all  things  else  do  exist  contingently,  and  by  depend- 
ance  upon  his  will  and  pleasure,  it  could  not  be  but  that 
he  must  engross  all  being,  all  life,  and  all  perfection  in 
himself,  because  there  was  nothing  else  existing  besides  or 
before  that  which  did  exist  necessarily,  that  is  himself,  by 
which  what  was  in  him  could  not  be  any  way  limited. 
Therefore,  so  we  are  to  conceive  of  the  Divine  fulness— 
that  it  is  immense.  It  is  then  a  perfection  here  spoken  of 
God,  which  is  not  particular  of  this  or  that  special  kind, 
but  which  is  most  properly  absolute  and  universal,  to  wit, 
of  all  kinds  taken  together,  with  all  the  several  degreesthat 
can  come  within  the  compass  of  each  .several  kind.  So 
metaphysicians  are  wont  to  distinguish  of  perfection,  into 
that  which  is  simple  or  absolute, and  that  which  is  stii  generis 
of  its  own  particular  kind,  that  which  hath  all  that  belongs 
to  that  kind  in  it,  may  be  said  to  be  perfect  in  its  own  kind. 
That  which  hath  the  es.sence  and  properties  of  gold  maybe 
said  to  be  perfect  gold,  and  especially  if  it  be  pure  from 
dross,  and  doth  exclude  everything  that  is  alien  from  il,  if 
it  be  pure.  That  is  the  notion  of  pure  :  purum  est  quod  est 
plenum  svi,  that  is  pure  that  is  fvll  of  itself,  and  hath  no  ad- 
mixture of  any  thing  alien  from  it.'  Soniava  thing  be  said 
to  be  perfect  in  its  own  particular  kind,  when  it  is  full  of 
itself,  and  when  it  is  free  from  admixture  of  any  thing  else. 
But  the  Divine  nature  (as  is  evident)  is  infinite  and  im- 
mense ;  is  not  perfect  of  this  or  that  particular  kind,  but  of 
all  kinds  whatsoever;  that  is,  of  all  that  is  excellent  and 
valuable;  yea,  every  thing  of  all  being:,  being  included  and 
comprehended  in  it.  Not  formallv,  for  that  would  make 
God  and  the  creature  all  one,  but  eVninently  and  transcend- 
ently,  that  is,  it  being  in  the  Divine  power  to  determine 
whether  any  thing  besides  should  be  extant,  or  not  extant. 
And  so  he  is  the  Root  of  being  to  every  thing  that  is,  and 
the  Sprin?  of  life  to  every  thing  that  lives,  and  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  excellency  to  every  thing  that  can  partake  of  it. 
And  therefore,  his  perfections  or  fulness  is  not  of  this  or 
that  particular  kind  ;  if  it  were  so,  it  were  a  limited  fulness, 
a  bounded  fulness  ;  but  it  is  a  fulness  that  comprehends 
all  kinds  together  eminently  and  transcendently  in  itself 
As  the  root  of  the  tree  doth  comprehend  all  the  branches, 
that  is,  virtually,  it  comprehends  that  virtue  in  it,  and  trans- 
mits that  which  extends  to  all  the  branches,  and  as  the  very 


seed  did  virtually  contain  the  whoie  tree  once  in  itself;  so 
all  the  creation  was  contained  in  God,  before  it,  by  his  ap- 
pointment and  command,  stood  forth  into  actual  being. 
And, 

[3.]  Il  is  hereupon  an  immutable  fulness.  This  Divine 
fulness  admits  of  no  alteration,  either  by  augmentation  or 
diminution.  Il  can  neither  be  made  more  nor  less  than  it 
is  ;  either  would  make  a  change,  and  no  change  can  have 
place  in  that  Being  which  is  necessary.  The  Divine  Being, 
and  all  that  plenitude  and  fulness  that  belongs  to  it,  being 
self-original,  it  must  be  necessary:  it  could  spring  from  no 
other,  therefore  it  must  be  of  itself  what  it  is ;  and  no  other 
imaginable  reason  can  be  assigned  why  such  a  Being  doth 
exist,  but  only  that  peculiar  excellency  of  its  own  nature, 
to  which  it  was  repugnant  not  to  exist.  Hereupon  there- 
fore, this  is  the  only  necessary  Being,  and  that  which  is 
necessarily  what  il  is,  can  never  be  other  than  what  it 
is,  can  never  vary,  and  therefore  that  "  Father  of  lights  (as 
the  blessed  God  is  mentioned  under  that  names  James  i. 
17.)  is  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning."  With- 
out so  much  as  the  umbrage  of  a  change,  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  variation  with  him.  But  before  the  creation 
was,  he  was  the  same,  and  through  all  the  successions  of 
time  when  that  creation  is  in  being,  he  is  still  the  same; 
and  if  the  creation  should  drop  back  again  into  nothing,  he 
were  the  same.  Unto  that  which  is  necessarily  what  it  was 
first,  nothing  can  supervene,  because  it  hath  its  whole  being 
necessarily,  so  that  there  can  be  no  addition  to  it ;  and  then 
there  can  be  no  detraction  from  it,  no  diminution,  because 
it  halh  what  it  hath  necessarily  ;  il  is  essential  to  be  what 
il  is.     And  therefore, 

[4.]  This  plenitude  of  God  must  be  everlasting,  this 
all-sufficiency,  this  perfection,  must  be  eternal.  For  if 
there  can  be  no  variation  in  any,  the  least  degree,  much 
less  is  it  conceivable  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  the 
whole  Being.  A  variation  in  any,  the  least  degree,  is  al- 
together impossible  to  that  which  is  necessarily  what  it  is; 
and  thereupon  the  eternal  permanency  of  it  in  the  same 
state  must  needs  be  consequent.  Hence  those  amazing 
expressions  about  the  Divine  Being,  "  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  thou  art  God,"  Psalm  xc.  2.  Set  yourselves  to 
contemplate  God  ;  you  must  needs  yield  yourselves  to  be 
lost  and  swallowed  up  in  your  minds  upon  the  contempla- 
tions of  that  which  is  "  from  everlasting  to  everlasting." 
And  so  that  most  emphatical  expression,  of  his  inhabiting 
eternity;  "Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inha- 
biteth  eternity,  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,"  Isaiah 
Ivii.  15.  But  before  that,  he  was  his  own  place,  and  in- 
deed all  the  creation  israther  vested  in  him,  than  he  in  any 
thing.  Before  time  was,  or  any  creature  w^as,  he  had  no- 
thing to  inhabit  but  his  own  eternity,  that  is,  his  own 
eternal  self;  for  eternity  and  the  eternal  One  are  the  same 
thing. 

Tiius  you  have  some  account  of  the  nature  of  the  all- 
sufficient,  perfect  fulness  of  God,  both  from  the  contents 
and  properties  or  perfections  thereof;  what  it  contains,  to 
wit,  all  being,  all  life,  all  motive  power,  all  wisdom,  all 
knowledge,  and  whatsoever  excellency  besides  you  can  con- 
ceive, or  all  that  is  conceivable,  and  indeed,  all  that  is  un- 
conceivable by  any  created  mind.  And  then,  under  what 
characters,  as  it  is  a  self-originate  fulness,  an  immense  ful- 
ness, an  unalterable  fulness,  incapable  of  any  augmenta- 
tion or  diminution,  and  as  it  is  an  everlasting  fulness. 

2.  The  next  thing  is  to  show  vou  what  purposes  this 
perfect,  all-sufficient  fulness  of  God  may  answer.  And 
indeed,  it  answers  all  that  is  any  way  desirable  should  be 
answered,  or  that  it  were  to  be  wished  should  be  answer- 
ed.    For, 

(1.)  Il  answers  the  corresponding  purpose  of  its  own 
felicity,  to  be  an  everlasting  felicity  to  himself,  where  there 
is  the  only  correspondency,  that  il  is  any  way  possible  it 
should  otherwise  be;  should  anyway  be  found  between 
the  fruitive  faculty  and  the  object.  Here  is  an  immense 
and  boundless  object  fcr  an  immense  fruitive  faculty:  no- 
thing could  satisfy  God  but  God:  there  is  a  capacity  not 
otherwise  to  be  filled  up.  It  was  to  be  answered  by  nothing 
but  himself,  and  therefore  we  must  not  suppose  that  there 
are  any  additions  any  way  to  that  felicity  from  any  thing 
without  him.self.  He  only  enjoys  himself  and  takes  plea- 
sure ill  his  own  designs.  When  he  hath  designs  upon  such 
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poor  creatures  as  we,  he  only  pleaselh  himself  in  himself, 
in  his  bountifiilness,  the  benignity  and  the  kindness  of  his 
own  design.  When  he  did  (he  must  be  supposed  to  have 
done)  even  in  '.he  days  and  ages  of  eternity  always  retain 
with  himself  a  design,  "  1  will  raise  up  such  and  such  crea- 
tures;" such  in  paiiicular  as  any  of  us;  "1  will  in  their 
proper  time  and  season  raise  them  up  out  of  nothing,  on 
purpose  to  lake  them  into  a  comm union  and  participation 
with  me  in  ni)'  own  felicity,  my  own  blessedness."  What 
is  it  he  was  pleased  with  1  was  it  that  he  loved  us  or  de- 
lighted in  us  ?  He  was  self-pleased  with  the  kindness  and 
benignity  of  his  own  design  :  not  that  any  thing  in  us  could 
draw  his  eye,  his  love,  or  his  delight,  but  his  kindness  and 
goodness  therein  was  its  own  reason.  He  showeth  mercy 
because  he  will  show  mere)'.  It  was  not  that  one  was 
better  than  another,  but  from  that  goodness  of  his  that  is 
invariable,  andean  never  be  better  than  himself,  the  com- 
placency that  it  was  always  apt  to  take  in  its  own  design- 
ments.  From  hence  it  is,  that  he  hath  any  such  thing  as 
delectation  in  a  creature,  only  as  he  hath  freely  placed  a 
design  and  made  it  terminate  upon  such  a  one,  and  so  is 
pleased  in  that  kindness  and  goodness  which  he  hath  in 
himself,  and  not  in  any  delectableness  that  was  previously 
in  the  object.  For  as  to  that,  there  was  no  more  in  one 
than  another,  and  if  it  were  for  that  reason  as  such,  then  it 
must  have  followed  that  all  would  have  a  like  participation 
in  the  felicity  of  the  Divine  Being.  Bat  this  is  the  emi- 
nent great  purpose  that  the  Divine  all-sufficient  fulness 
serves  for  even  for  his  own  eternal  and  invariable  felicity. 
Whence  he  hath  so  frequently  the  title  and  name  of  "  the 
ever-blessed  God  ;"  his  own  blessedness  being  his  very 
essence,  or  essential  to  himself;  so  that  he  was  never  to 
be  known  under  another  name,  or  conceived  of  under  an- 
other notion,  than  as  the  blessed  One,  the  Fountain  of  all 
blessedness;  "  The  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God," 
saith  the  apostle,  1  Tim.  i.  II.  And  "  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,"  1  Tim.  vi.  15.  And  "  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  blessed  for  evermore,"  2 
Cor.  xi.  31.  And  so  of  Christ  as  he  is  God,  he  is  said  to 
be  "over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever,"  Rom.  ix.  5.  "  Blessed 
for  ever,"  that  is,  only  in  himself  as  the  only  correspondent 
and  adequate  object  of  his  own  fruition.     And, 

(2.)  His  most  perfect  divine  fulne.ss,  appears  to  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  creation  of  this  world:  and  (which 
is  but  doing  the  same  thing  continually)  preserving  it  ever 
since  it  was  created,  even  until  now;  not  only  bringing  it 
into  being  a  rude  mass  of  being ;  but  settling  and  con- 
serving of  order  in  it,  and  that  variety  and  distinction  of 
creatures,  which  we  behold,  and  which  indeed  we  must 
suppose  to  be  the  only  effect  of  the  all-sufficient  perfection 
01  a  God.  The  very  being  of  such  a  world  speaks  his 
power ;  but  the  order  that  is  in  it,  and  the  variety  of  crea- 
tures wherewith  it  is  replenished,  and  the  continual  pre- 
servation of  those  distinct  kinds  and  species  through  so 
many  successive  ages;  so  that  what  this  or  that  plant  is, 
or  at  least  was.  so  many  thousand  years  ago,  it  continues 
to  be  the  same,  a  thing  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  same  rank 
or  class  of  being  still  as  it  was.  All  this  is  by  the  all- 
sufficient,  perfect  fulness  of  a  Deity  that  could  answer  such 
a  purpose  as  this,  to  make  such  a  mass  of  created  beings 
exist  and  arise  out  of  nothing ;  and  that  so  much  of  order 
and  distinction  of  kinds  should  obtain  and  be  preserved 
even  in  this  natural  world,  through  so  many  successive 
ages  unto  this  day.  It  was  this  fhat  the  perfect  all-suf- 
ficiency of  God  did,  and  doth  continually  serve  for. 
And, 

(3.)  For  the  government  of  the  intelligent  world  ;  so 
that  wheresoever  he  hath  intelligent  creatures,  he  can,  by 
bare  touches  upon  the  mind,  steer  them  and  act  them  this 
way  and  that  at  his  own  pleasure ;  make  great  numbers  of 
people  at  once  to  agree  in  one  and  the  same  design,  all  of 
them;  as  God  did  touch  their  minds  in  making  Saul 
king.  And  that  is  one  instance  that  shows  what  is  done 
throughout  all  the  world,  and  all  other  ages,  where  all 
minds  lie  under  the  agency  and  influence  of  one  supreme, 
universal  Mind.  And  otherwise,  h.nv  were  it  possible 
that  all  should  conspire  and  agree  to  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose and  to  do  the  same  thing.     And  again, 

(4.)  This  perfect,   all-sufficient    fulness  serves  for  the 
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defeating  of  the  designs  of  his  enemies ;  so  that  he  can 
with  the  greatest  facility  and  ease,  consume  adversaries 
with  a  fire  not  blown,  and  make  them  "perish  like  their 
own  dung;"  and  blow  upon  them  with  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils,  and  make  every  thing  of  opposition  vanish  when 
he  will.  And  thereupon,  a.s  being  perfectly  Master  of  his 
own  designs,  and  having  every  thmg  in  his  own  power,  with 
the  limes  and  seasons  and  ways  of  doing  ihem,  he  lets 
enemies  run  on,  foreseeing  still  at  a  distance  their  day  that 
is  coming.  He  knows  their  day  is  coming,  and  in  the 
mean  time  sits  in  heaven  and  laughs  at  them,  "  the  Most 
High  hath  them  in  derision;"  them  who  say,  "Come,  let 
us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  let  us  cast  away  their 
cords  from  us  :"  as  it  is  in  the  2nd  Psalm. 

(5.)  It  answers  the  purpose  of  sustaining  and  prescribing 
his  own,  the  people  that  he  hath  collected  and  chosen  out 
of  this  world  to  be  peculiar  to  himself,  the  whole  community 
of  them,  and  every  particular  soul  belonging  to  that  com- 
munity, so  as  to  lose  none  of  them.  Pie  bears  them  up 
and  carries  them  through  all  the  temptations  and  conflicts 
and  trials  Emd  exerci.ses  that  they  meet  wiih  here,  in  a  so- 
journing state  and  in  a  warfaring  state,  so  as  that  they  are 
kept  by  his  mighty  power  through  faith  unto  salvation. 
And  then, 

(6.)  And  lastly,  this  perfect  and  all-sufficient  fulness 
selves  for  their  final  satisfaction  and  blessedness,  when  they 
shall  be  brought  into  that  region,  into  his  "  presence,  where 
there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  to  his  right  hand,  where  there 
are  pleasures  for  evermore,"  Psalm  xvi.  11.  And  that 
which  is  felicity  enough  for  himself,  will  surely  be  enough 
for  them  too. 


LECTURE    XIX.* 

But  now,  in  the  next  place,  I  shall  .speak  further  to  you 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  noted  of  those  attributes 
and  perfections  of  God  which  are  comprehended  in  this 
general  one,  and  concerning  the  order  of  speaking  to  them, 
I  shall  not  be  much  solicitous.  Some  distinguish  them 
into  negative  and  positive.  But  that  distinction  I  reckon 
less  material ;  because  that  those  they  call  negative  ones 
are  so  only  verbally,  there  being  somewhat  most  really 
positive,  that  is  comprehended  under  such  negative  terms, 
as  infinite,  and  immortal,  and  immense,  and  the  like.  They 
are  usually  distinguished  into  communicable  and  incom- 
municable, as  hath  been  occasionally  told  you  already ; 
the  former  whereof,  being  those  attributes  of  God  of  which 
there  is  some  image  and  resemblance  under  the  same 
name  among  the  creatures. 

The  Incommunicable  Attribltes  are  those  whereof 
there  is  no  direct  resemblance  among  the  creatures,  nor  the 
very  name  thereof  justly  or  properly  to  be  given  to  any 
among  them,  or  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  among 
them.  And  for  this  distinction  of  the  Divine  attributes, 
they  speak  very  properly  and  congruous  to  ihe  nature  of 
the  thing,  who  tell  us,  that  in  the  description  of  God,  the 
former  sort  of  these  attributes  (ihe  communicable  ones) 
do  .«erve  to  express  his  nature  more  generally,  or  serve  to 
supply  the  room  of  a  scncrous  in  a  definition.  And  that 
the  incommunicable  attributes  .>^erve  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  dlfj'crcnce  in  a  definition  restraining  (as  ii  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  a  difference  to  do)  that  general  nature,  that  is  pre- 
supposed. 

And  others  again  distinguish  these  several  ways,  that  is, 
some  do  call  every  thing  a  divine  a'tribute,  which  may  be 
any  way  affirmed"  concernins  God.  When  some  others  of 
them  do  only  mean  by  a  divine  attribute,  that  which  is 
affirmed  concerning  him,  (as  (he  logicians  are  wont  to 
speak,)  "■  Loquilur  quill.''  not  "in  quo  ;''  as  when  it  is  ."iaid, 
"  God  IS  a  Spirit,'^  that  they  do  not  reckon  a  divine  attri- 
bute which  is  onlv  to  answer  the  question,  What  he  is"? 
But  those  things  only  are  to  be  called  attribute>;,  or  divine 
perfections,  that  do  speak  more  distinguishably  concerning 
his  nature,  to  show  what  a  one  he  is.  or  what  a  peculiar 
sort  or  kind  of  being  he  is.    And  so  for  one  class  of  di\'ine 
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attributes  some  reckon  his  natural  properties,  which  do 
some  way  specify  his  nature. 

And  then  for  the  second  kind,  the  faculties  which  (ac- 
cording to  our  way  of  conceiving  things)  we  must  attribute 
to  him.  And  then  for  a  third  sort,  the  exercises  that  do 
reside  in  tliose  several  faculties,  and  for  a  fourth,  those 
that  do  imitate  the  affections  that  are  in  us  belonging  to 
the  rational  nature,  as  it  is  to  be  found  with  us,  sach  as 
love,  anger,  desire,  delight,  or  the  like. 

I  do  not  think  fit  indeed  that  we  should  tie  ourselves 
to  any  such  distribution.  What  I  mentioned  before,  of 
communicable  attributes  and  incommunicable,  carries  its 
own  evident  reason  with  it,  and  its  own  light  to  every  one 
that  observes  things.  There  are  some  divine  excellencies 
whereof  there  is  an  image  and  resemblance  in  the  creatures 
fitly  mentioned,  under  the  same  name  in  him  and  in  them, 
though  they  do  not  signify  the  same  thing  in  them  as  they 
do  in  him,  but  only  the  image  or  resemblance  of  such  a 
thing.  And  then  there  are  those  that  are  incammunicable, 
and  which  neither  in  name  nor  in  likeness  can  agree  to  the 
creature.  This  is  a  very  plain  distinction,  obvious  to  any 
one  that  considers. 

For  his  incommunicoMe  attribtdes,  they  are  such  as  these, 
and  I  shall  but  only  mention  them.     As, 

1.  His  SIMPLICITY,  absolute  uncompoundedness,  all 
excellencies  and  perfections  meeting  and  being  united  in 
him,  in  the  absolute  unity  of  his  own  nature,  without  divi- 
sion, without  composition,  and  without  mixture. 

2.  His  iiM.MCTABiLiTV,  by  which  he  is  always  invariably 
eternally  what  he  is.  "I  Am  what  I  Am,"  without 
"shadow  of  turning,"  (as  the  apostle  James's  emphatical 
expression  is,)  there  being  not  so  much  as  the  show  of  a 
change. 

3.  His  SELF-EXISTENCE,  oT  (which  is  all  one)  his  neces- 
sary existence,  or  the  necessity  of  his  existence.  That  per- 
fection of  the  Divine  nature,  by  which  he  is  so,  as  that  it 
is  simply  impossible  for  him  not  to  be,  or  ever  not  to  have 
been,  his  essence  involving  existence  in  it,  so  as  it  is  not 
"with  any  thing  besides :  for  as  to  any  created  being,  it  may 
be  or  it  may  not  be  ;  it  may  exist  or  not  exist.  But  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  Divine  Being  to  exist  necessarily,  so  as  that 
il  cannot  but  exi.st:  that  is  the  same  thing  with  self-exisi- 
ence,  not  existing  from  another,  but  existing  only  from 
himself.     And, 

4.  His  iNFiNiTENEss,  which  comprehends  divers  things 
in  it;  for  the  infinity  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  either  ex- 
trinsical or  inlrinsical,  extrinsical  as  it  imparts  some  kind 
of  relation  to  somewhat  «fZ  e.r/tra,  or  without;  and  so  the 
extrinsical  infiniteness  of  God  is  two-fold,  that  which  re- 
spects time  and  that  which  respects  space.  That  which 
respects  time  is  eternity,  and  that  infinitely  exceeds  all  the 
measures  of  time.  Consider  God's  duration  in  reference 
to  time,  and  his  duration  is  eternal,  which  is  founded  in 
his  self-exisience,  or  his  necessary  existence,  was  told  you 
before.  His  being  is  of  that  peculiar  kind,  or  hath  that 
peculiar  excellency  belonging  to  it,  that  could  never  not  be ; 
and  therefore  must  exist  from  eternity,  and  must  be  to 
eternity.  This  is  his  extrinsical  infiniteness  in  reference 
to  time.  And  there  is  his  infiniteness  in  reference  to  space, 
which  is  extrinsical  too.  It  is  somewhat  supposed  with- 
out, or  besides  himself;  though  but  supposed  or  but  ima- 
gined. All  that  space  which  the  Divine  being  doth  occu- 
py and  possess;  and  this  is  his  immensity.  In  reference 
to  time,  his  infiniteness  speaks  eternity;' in  reference  to 
space,  his  infiniteness  speaks  immensity,  that  which  some 
understand  to  be  his  omnipresence.  And  indeed,  it  is 
mostly  so,  but  not  wholly,  for  omnipresence  even  as  pre- 
sence is  a  relative  term,  and  refers  to  somewhat  with  which 
it  may  be  said  to  be  present,  and  so  the  Divine  presence 
can  refer  to  nothing  besides  himself,  without  the  compass 
of  the  created  universe,  for  there  is  nothing  without  that,  that 
he  can  be  present  to.  But  his  immensity  hath  an  infinitely 
further  reference,  that  is,  to  all  the  boundless,  imaginable 
space  (only  imaginable)  through  which  the  Divine  Being 
diflTuseth  itself.  For  not  only  is  it  truly  said  concerning 
him,  he  fills  heaven  and  earth,  "Do' not  I  fill  heaven 
and  earth  ?  saith  the  Lord,"  Jer.  xxiii.  24.  But  also,  "  the 
heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  him," 
as  It  IS  said  in  that  seraphical  prayer  of  Solomon  at  the 
(Indication  of  the  temple,  "Will  God  indeed  dwell  with 


men  on  the  earth,  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain 1"  And  so  his  infiniteness  in  reference  to  space,  it 
doth,  without  any  limits,  go  beyond  and  transcend  this  vast 
created  universe,  be  that  as  vast  as  it  can  be  supposed  to 
be  ;  and  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  very  vast  indeed,  by 
all  that  do  set  themselves  to  consider  what  is  by  human 
indication  or  inquiry  to  be  found  most  con.siderable,  and 
who  allow  themselves  the  liberty  ever  to  think  of  that  vast 
extent  of  created  being,  in  comparison  whereof  not  only 
our  earth  is  but  a  point,  but  even  that  vortex  that  covers 
this  part  of  the  world  to  which  the  earth  belongs,  is  but  a 
mere  point,  that  which  contains  our  sun,  and  the  other 
planets  ;  all  that  is  but  a  mere  point  in  comparison  of  the 
rest  of  the  universe.  Consider  that,  and  the  vast  extent 
thereof,  and  you  must  yet  consider,  all  this  is  but  a  mere 
point  in  comparison  of  the  vast  amplitude  of  the  Divine 
Being,  concerning  which  we  are  to  conceive  there  is  not 
any  point  of  conceivable  space  any  where,  but  there  the 
Divine  Being  is,  and  still  infinitely  beyond  it.  And  in- 
deed, it  is  fit  we  should  give  great  scope  to  our  thoughts, 
that  we  may  as  far  as  possible  conceive  in  this  respect 
worthily  and  greatly  concerning  that  God  whom  we  serve, 
and  who.se  name  we  bear,  and  to  whom  we  profess  to  be 
devoted  ones. 

But  then  there  is  his  intrinsical  infiniteness  besides,  that 
is,  his  infiniteness  considered  not  with  reference  to  any 
thing  without  him,  but  in  reference  to  what  he  is  in  him- 
self. And  so  it  signifies  the  unfathomable  profundity  and 
depth  of  his  essence,  including  all  being  itself,  in  all  the 
kinds,  in  all  the  degrees,  and  in  all  the  perfections  thereof; 
so  as  that  there  is  no  being  of  any  kind,  or  of  any  sort, 
which  his  being  doth  not  some  way  or  other  comprehend, 
virtually  at  least :  his  being  the  radical  Being  from  which 
all  other  beings  spring. 

Concerning  these  incommunicable  attributes,  or  perfec- 
tions of  the  Divine  Being,  I  shall  say  no  more  to  you  than 
only  to  give  you  this  summary  and  short  account  that  I 
have  given,  because  in  our  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
a  God  it  was  impossible  not  to  speak  to  these  things: 
that  was  a  thing  not  to  be  done  without  mentioning  such 
things  as  these,  even  somewhat  too  in  a  way  of  de- 
monstration, that  demonstrating  of  them  we  might  give 
some  account  of  the  Being  whose  existence  we  are  to  de- 
monstrate. But  now  there  are  sundry  other  divine  attri- 
butes that  I  shall  speak  a  little  more  distinctly  to,  and 
which  lie  under  that  other  head  of 

Comviunicable  Attribides,  and  which  therefore  are  more 
familiar,  and  ought  to  be  so  to  ourselves,  as  having  some 
image,  some  resemblance  of  them,  under  the  same  names, 
in  us;  all  either  have,  or  ought  to  have;  some  indeed 
have  and  cannot  but  have  a  resemblance  in  every  intelli- 
gent creature,  yea  (and  further  than  so). in  every  animate 
creature.  And  for  those  that  fall  under  a  moral  consider- 
ation, they  are  such  as  ought  to  be  in  us,  though  they  be 
not.  These  perfections  of  God  are  distinguished  into 
natural,  intellectual,  and  moral;  or  of  his  nature,  mind, 
and  will. 

Pirst,  I  shall  consider  his  natural  perfections  :  and, 
1.  I  shall  begin  with  that  perfection  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture whereof  there  is  in  us  some  kind  (and  ought  to  be  in 
other  kinds)  a  resemblance  or  image  under  the  same  name. 
Ax\A  that  is,  the  divine  life,  the  life  of  God.  I  do  not 
mean  it  now  in  that  sense  wherein  it  is  a  thing  either  de- 
rived to  us,  or  prescribed  to  us.  As  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  both  of  these  senses,  that  expression  must  be 
used  and  understood,  (Eph.  iv.  18.)  "being  alienated  from 
the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  and 
because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts,"  speaking  of  the 
Gentile  world,  and  those  Ephesians  themselves,  while  as 
yet  they  were  in  a  state  of  Gentilism.  I  do  not,  I  say, 
speak  of  that  life  now  which  God  requires  us  to  live,  and 
which  he  makes  his  own  children  to  live.  But  I  speak  of 
that  life  which  he  lives  himself;  and  in  respect  whereof 
he  is  so  frequently  in  Scripture  called  "the  Living  God," 
that  excellency  of  his  Being,  which  he  many  times  attests, 
to  add  weight  and  solemnity  and  emphasis  unto  his  pro- 
testations to  men,  to  assure  them  that  this  is  so  or  not 
so,  or  that  this  or  that  he  doth  or  doth  not,  or  will  do  or 
will  not  do.  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  the  death  of  the  wicked."    And  so,  upon  sundry 
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like  occasions,  that  form  of  protestation  is  used  by  him: 
"  As  I  live  I  will  do  so  or  so,  or  it  is  so.  and  so  ;"  which 
intimates  this  to  be  a  most  glorious  excellency  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  and  that  which  he  lays  a  mighty  siress  upon 
himself,  and  would  have  us  to  do  so  too.  It  is  that  which 
should  highly  raise  our  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  the 
Divine  Being,  to  consider  him  as  the  living  God  :  and 
therefore  the  properties  of  that  life  by  which  he  lives,  (after 
the  general  conception  of  life  itself,)  would  be  worth  our 
while  a  little  to  stay  upon.  We  can  have  no  other  gene- 
ral conception  of  life,  but  that  it  is  a  self-active  principle. 
It  speaks  a  sort  of  self-activeness  in  the  subject  wherein  it 
is:  and  so,  being  spoken  of  God,  it  attributes  that  to  him 
in  the  highest  perfection  that  can  be  thought,  and  indeed 
doth  suppose  it  to  be  in  him,  in  a  perfection  infinitely  be- 
yond what  we  can  conceive  :  that  is,  that  he  is  by  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  own  Being,  a  perpetual  fountain  of  life  to 
himself  It  is  that  which  is  included  in  the  notion  of  a 
spirit,  though  it  is  not  expressive  of  all  that  is  signified  by 
that  notion.  It  is  but  an  inadequate  conception  of  what  is 
carried  in  the  notion  of  a  spirit.  A  spirit,  it  is,  as  such, 
(though  that  be  not  all,)  a  self-active  being,  a  being  of  self- 
actuating  vigour,  that  can  move  itself  within  itself  And 
that  is  the  most  full  and  distinct  conception  of  what  we 
have  of  life.  But  taking  that  for  the  general  conception, 
there  are  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  Divine  Life,  that  dis- 
tinguish it  from  life  any  where  else.     As, 

(1.)  His  is  absolutely  self-originate.  No  other  life  is 
so;  but  his  is  absolutely  self-originate.  All  other  life  is 
derived,  participated ;  even  such  creatures  to  which  life  is 
essential,  yet  their  life  is  but  participated ;  for  admit  life 
is  essential,  (as  it  is  to  all  created  spirits  as  such,)  yet  inas- 
much as  their  being  is  participated  and  derived,  so  is  their 
life  too;  and  their  being,  being  a  spiritual  being,  (though 
a  created  being,)  life  is  .so  essential  to  it,  for  if  it  ceaseth  to 
live  it  ceaseth  to  be,  and  so  its  life  and  being  are  not  se- 
parable things.  It  is  not  .so  with  that  life  which  our  bodies 
do  partake  of;  even  in  ourselves,  our  bodies  and  our  souls 
have  two  very  distinct  sorts  of  life,  our  bodies  have  but  a 
borrowed  life,  a  united  life  which  they  borrow  from  the  soul 
that  is  within  them,  and  unto  which  the}^  are  united.  That 
soul  may  retire  and  part,  and  then  the  body  dies,  and  j'et 
it  is  the  same  body  that  it  was  before  ;  so  thai  if  it  cease 
to  live,  it  doth  not  thereby  cease  to  be.  These  bodies  of 
ours  may  cease  to  live,  though  not  cease  to  be,  because 
their  life  is  a  borrowed  life  from  another:  they  have  it 
from  the  soul.  But  the  soul,  that  hath  life  in  itself,  essen- 
tial to  it ;  so  that  it  cannot  cease  to  live,  but  it  must 
cease  to  be.  But  though  it  be  so,  yet  its  essence  and  life 
are  but  derived  from  that  great  Original  Life,  and  from  that 
great  Original  Being  whose  life  we  now  speak  of  He  is 
the  well-spring  of  life,  (P.sal.  xxxvi.  9.)  "  With  thee  is  the 
fountain  of  life."  It  is  equally  impo.ssible,  as  was  said  be- 
fore, for  him  either  to  cease  to  live,  or  cease  to  be  ;  where- 
as to  us  this  impossibility  is  only  supposed,  it  is  only  a 
suppositive  impossibility.  If  we  should  cease  to  live,  we 
should  cease  to  be  too,  in  reference  to  thes«^ouls  of  ours. 
But  it  is  positive  as  to  God,  that  he  can  neither  cease  to 
live  nor  cease  to  be.  His  is  therefore  an  absolute  self- 
original  life.  He  hath  life  in  himself,  or  by  himself,  as 
that  expression  is,  John  v.  26.  "  As  the  Father  (who  we 
are  told  is  our  Father)  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  per- 
fect in  this  respect,  hath  life  in  himself,  a  perpetual  spring 
of  life  within  himself;  so  hath  the  Son  life  in  himself,  as 
he  is  God,  and  as  he  is  God-man ;  life  to  communicate 
and  derive  from  himself  to  quicken  whom  he  will,  as  it  is 
in  that  context.     And  then, 

(2.)  This  life  of  God,  as  it  is  a  self-original,  so  it  is  a 
self-communicative  life;  it  is  a  self-communicating  life. 
Not  in  the  same  kind,  but  it  doth  contain  in  itself  eminently 
that  life  which  it  makes  others  to  live,  which  it  imparts 
unto  creatures.  Indeed  they  cannot  live  that  same  life,  for 
life  being  essential  unto  him  in  whom  it  originally  is,  to 
communicate  his  life  were  to  communicate  his  essence, 
and  so  we  make  the  creature  God,  which  is  impossible. 
But  he  contains  eminently  in  himself  that  life  by  which, 
formally,  he  makesthe  creature  live.  And  so  in  that  respect, 
the  Divine  Life  is  self-communicative,  casual,  efficient. 
making  those  to  live  to  whom  he  doth  impart  it.  With 
him  is  the  well-spring  of  life.     Now  these  two  things  are 


carried  in  the  notion  of  a  fountain  :  1st,  That  there  be  a 
perpetual  spring  in  it,  and  2nd,  thattherebeacommunica- 
cation  and  efflux,  a  deriving  of  streams  from  that  spring. 
These  two  things  are  carried  in  the  very  notion  of  a  foun- 
tain.    And  so  as  he  is  the  well-spring  of  life  it  imports, 

[1.]  That  life  that  is  in  him  to  be  self-original,  he  is 
the  perpetual  Spring  of  it,  in  himself  and  to  himself.  And 
then, 

[2.]  Self-communicative,  continually  deriving  streams 
issuing  and  flowing  out  to  the  creatures,  so  as  to  quicken 
whom  he  will,  as  it  is  said,  "  the  Son  doth,  in  that,"  John 
V.  20.     And, 

[3.]  This  life  of  God  is  an  indeficient  life;  a  life  that 
cannot  decay,  a  life  that  cannot  fail,  a  life  that  cannot  lan- 
guish, life  always  in  the  highest  perfection,  every  thing  in 
God  being  God,  and  therefore  no  more  capable  of  diminu- 
tion or  decay,  than  the  being  of  God  is.  which,  as  you 
have  heard,  is  a  necessary  being,  and  therefore  can  never 
be  otherwise  than  as  he  is,  never  more  perfect,  nor  ever 
less  perfect.     And, 

[4.]  It  is  universal  life.  The  life  which  belongs  to  the 
Divine  Being,  is  universal ;  that  is,  it  carries  all  kind  of 
life  eminently  in  it,  not  formally  but  eminently.  You  know 
that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  the  kinds  of  life  among  the 
creatures ;  but  all  comes  from  one  Fountain  ;  and  therefore 
that  life  which  doth  belong  to  the  blessed  God  himself,  it 
must  be  a  universal  sort  of  life,  a  universality  of  life,  all 
kinds  of  life  are  summed  up  there,  not  formally  but  emi- 
nently, there  being  no  kind  of  life  that  is  lived  by  any 
creature,  from  the  most  excellent  to  the  most  mean  and 
abject,  but  the  power  of  giving  it,  the  power  of  imparting 
it,  being  in  him.self  who  is  the  Original  of  life:  he  hath  it 
within  his  own  power  to  make  that  creature  live  this  or  that 
sort  of  life  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  its  own  nature,  and 
it  is  observable  to  this  purpose,  that  in  that  pa.ssage,  Psal. 
xlii.  8.  where  the  Psalmist  saith,  "  my  prayer  shall  be  to 
the  God  of  my  life:"  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  plural,  to  the 
God  of  my  lives.  And  you  know,  a  man  (and  more  may 
be  said  in  this  kind  concerning  a  holy  man,  a  saint)  lives 
several  sorts  of  lives,  as  he  lives  a  vegetative  life,  first  the 
life  of  a  plant,  and  then  the  .sensitive  life;  the  life  of  an 
animal,  and  then  the  rational  life;  the  life  of  a  man,  and 
then,  if  he  be  a  saint,  as  you  know  the  Psalmist  was,  a 
holy  life.  Now  all  these  lives  are  comprehended  together 
in  this  one  Fountain.  "  My  prayer  shall  be  to  the  God 
of  my  lives."  It  is  he  that  makes  me  live  all  these  seve- 
ral ways  that  I  do  live.  As  I  live  the  life  of  a  plant,  I 
have  it  from  him  ;  as  I  live  the  life  of  an  animal,  I  par- 
take that  life  from  him;  as  I  live  the  life  of  a  man,  a  ra- 
tional creature.  I  still  partake  that  life  from  him  :  and  as 
I  live  the  life  of  a  saint,  a  holy  man,  I  partake  that  life 
from  him  too,  which  carries  the  nearest  resemblance  with. 
it  of  his  own  life. 

And  thus  we  are  to  conceive  of  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  to  be  perfect  in  respect  of  this  high  and  glorious 
excellency  of  life  ;  self-original  life,  self-communicative 
life,  indeficient  life,  and  universal  life,  that  contains  all 
sorts  and  kinds  of  life  eminently  in  itself. 

And  now  to  make  .^^ome  L'sc'of  this  subject  of  the  life 
of  God,  how  highly  should  this  raise  our  thoughts  concern- 
ing that  God  whose  name  we  bear,  concerning  our  Father 
that  is  in  heaven.  It  must  highly  serve  to  recommend  him 
to  us, 

1.  As  the  Object  of  our  worship.  What  a  glorious  ob- 
ject of  worship  have  we  !  How  may  our  souls  solace  them- 
selves every  time  we  go  to  worship  in  the  contemplation  of 
this,  "  I  am  going  tovvorshii>  the  living  God!"  So  he  is 
pleased  to  distinsruish  himself  from  the  fal.se  gods,  by  this 
same  epithet  of  the  living  One.  Therefore,  we  have  living 
and  true  put  together  di.stinctly  concerning  him,  I  Thess. 
i.  9.  "  To  serve  the  living  and  true  God."  And  it  is  with. 
reference  to  the  consideration  of  him  as  the  slorious  Object 
of  our  worship,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  him.  in  Acts  xiv. 
15.  when  iho.se  ignorant  barbarians,  among  whom  he  was, 
would  have  done  worship  unto  him  and  Barnabas,  he  runs 
in  among  them  and  saith,  "  Sirs,  why  do  you  these  things'? 
We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  yourselves,  and 
preach  to  you  that  vou  should  turn  t>um  these  vanities  to 
the  liviugGod,  who  made  heaven  and  earth  and  all  things 
therein.  "  Our  business  is  to  bespeak  you  to  be  worship- 
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pers  of  the  living  God  alone."  Thus  doth  the  word  mag- 
nify him  above  the  inanimate,  senseless  deities  of  the  pa- 
gan world,  who  were  wont  to  worship  stocks  and  stones 
and  the  works  of  their  own  hands,  and  bow  down  and 
pray  to  a  god  that  could  not  save.  And  how  should  we 
magnify  to  ourselves  the  Object  of  our  worship,  under  this 
notion,  and  admire  and  bless  God  that  he  hath  revealed 
himself  to  us,  so  as  we  are  not  left  altogether  ignorant 
whom  we  are  to  worship,  that  we  do  not  worship  altoge- 
ther we  know  not  what.  We  know  the  Object  of  our  wor- 
ship carries  in  it  the  reason  of  its  own  being  worshipped, 
which  renders  it  a  rational  worship.  He  is  the  living  and 
so  the  true  God  whom  we  worship. 

2.  How  highly  should  it  recommend  him  to  us  as  the 
Object  of  our  trust.  "  Therefore  we  labour  and  suffer  re- 
proach, because  we  trust  in  the  living  God  who  is  the 
Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  them  that  believe,"  1  Tim. 
iv.  10.  and  chap.  vi.  17.  "Charge  them  which  be  rich  in 
this  world  that  they  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the 
living  God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy."  How 
heart-satisfying  an  object  of  trust  have  we  in  this  respect, 
considering  God  as  the  living  God,  the  Fountain  of  an  in- 
deficient,  never-failing,  self-original,  and  universallife, in 
all  the  excellencies  and  perfections  of  life. 

3.  What  an  object  of  fear  have  we  even  in  this  concep- 
tion of  God,  or  from  this  divine  attribute.  "It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,"  Heb.  x.  31. 
A  man  may  be  angry  with  me,  and  he  dies,  and  then  his 
anger  dies  with  him  ;  but  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into 
his  hands  who  never  dies,  the  hands  of  the  everlasting 
God.  Who  would  not  value  his  favour  as  that  wherein 
stands  life  1  It  should  mightily  raise  our  apprehensions 
concerning  God  to  conceive  of  him  so.     And, 

4.  It  highly  recommends  him  to  us  as  the  Object  of  our 
imitation.  For  this  is  one  of  the  divine  excellencies  or 
perfections,  whereof  there  isaminesis,  a  resemblance  under 
the  same  name  in  us.  We  do  all  of  us  live  (as  was  said) 
several  sorts  of  lives  wherein  we  do  resemble  God.  But 
we  should  most  of  all  resemble  him  in  a  holy  life,  such  of 
us  who  are  raised  from  death  to  life,  or  shall  be  so.  And 
herein  it  is  the  duty  of  every  be)  ie  ver  lo  resemble  him.  This 
is  matter  of  precept,  a  thing  capable  of  being  put  into  a 
command.  It  is  no  matter  of  duty  to  us  to  imitate  him 
in  the  other  kinds  of  life,  but  in  this  kind  of  life  it  is  mat- 
ter of  duty  to  imitate  him  in  it,  that  is,  in  the  perfection 
of  that  life  which  is  therefore  called  the  life  of  God, 
because  it  is  prescribed  us  by  God,  enjoined  us  by  God, 
and  it  is  that  wherein  we  are  to  imitate  God.  And  there- 
fore it  is  called,  even  as  it  is  in  us,  "  the  life  of  God," 
Ephes.  iv.  18.  Others  not  yet  reconciled  to  God,  not 
brought  home,  but  remain  in  their  natural,  unconverted 
state,  they  are  "  alienated  from  the  li.fe  of  God  through  the 
ignorance  that  is  in  them  because  of  the  blindness  of  their 
hearts."  We  are  to  consider  God,  the  living  God,  as  the 
Object  of  our  imitation  ;  and  therefore,  should  reflect  with 
just  severity  upon  ourselves  ;  "  Do  we  pretend  a  relation 
with  the  living  God,  and  say  he  is  our  God  1  O!  then, 
what  mean  our  dead  prayers,  our  dead  duties,  our  dead 
hearts !  that  we  let  them  be  dead,  and  do  not  strive  and 
wrestle  and  contend  with  them,  to  get  them  up  to  this 
raised  perfection  of  life  wherein  we  are  to  resemble  God, 
and  to  express  a  visible  conformity  to  him!"  It  is  a  severe 
rebuke  which  is  put  upon  the  Sardian  church,  "  Thou 
hast  a  name  to  live  and  art  dead."  It  is  plain,  he  doth  not 
speak  of  a  total  death,  or  as  if  there  was  nothing  of  spirit- 
ual life  among  them,  for  in  the  next  words  he  saiih,  "  be 
watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  that  remain  which  are 
ready  to  die."  There  were  great  degrees  of  deadness,  but 
strengthen  (saith  he)  the  remains  of  life,  "  the  things  that 
remain  that  are  ready  to  die  ;"  and  see  how  it  is  enforced, 
"  for  I  have  not  seen  thy  works  perfect  before  God."  Your 
heavenly  Father  is  in  this  respect  perfect,  as  he  is  the  liv- 
ing God,  as  life  is  in  him  in  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection 
and  excellency ;  "but  I  have  not  found  your  works  per- 
fect before  me,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect ;"  there- 
fore "  strengthen  the  things  that  remain  that  are  ready  to 
die  ;"  that  your  life  may  shine  in  lustre  and  glory  more 
suitably  and  conformably  unto  the  divine  life,  unto  the  life 
of  God  himself.     But  now, 

•  Preached  June  Mth,  1691. 
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2.  In  the  next  place  I  shall  go  on  to  speak  somewhat 
concerning  the  power  of  God,  which  is  another  natural 
perfection  in  him,  and  is  next  of  kin  to  the  life  of  God. 
Once  have  I  heard  this,  twice  hath  it  been  spoken,  that 
power  belongeth  unto  God,  as  in  that  Psal.  Ixii.  11.  It 
is  in  him  as  in  its  native  seat  and  subject.  It  belongs 
unto  him.  Nothing  is  more  appropriate,  more  peculiar  to 
G')d  than  power  :  and  it  so  belongs  to  him  as  it  can  to  no 
other.  If  we  speak  of  strength,  lo,  he  is  strong,  (as  the 
expression  is  in  Job,)  implying  all  created  power  is  not  to 
be  spoken  of  in  comparison  with  him.  All  other  power  is 
not  to  be  named  power,  nor  worthy  to  bear  that  name. 
"  Your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect"  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
respects;  power  is  with  him  in  perfection  ;  the  perfection 
of  power  belongs  to  him. 

And  here,  concerning  the  power  of  God,  I  shall  give  you 
some  instances  and  some  properties  of  it. 

(1.)  Some  instances  of  it.     As, 

[1.]  That  it  hath  been  the  sole,  productive  cause  of  this 
great  creation.  Consider  all  this  vast  creation  as  resolved 
back  again  into  nothing;  and  then  consider  it  all  spring- 
ing up  out  of  nothing  (as  it  were)  at  once.  How  vast  a 
power  is  this!  Whatsoever  in  all  the  whole  universe  of 
created  things  you  see  or  hear  of,  or  can  think  of;  all  this 
is  raised  up  out  of  nothing  by  the  divine  power.  To  bring 
any  thing  out  of  nothing,  how  vast  a  power  would  it  re- 
quire !  how  far  surpassing  any  human,  any  created  power ! 
If  you  could  but  suppose  all  the  powers  in  all  the  world, 
if  the  whole  creation  were  to  be  combined  and  united  to- 
gether only  for  this  one  single  purpose,  to  make  one  single 
atom,  the  least  that  can  be  thought  to  be  raised  out  of  no- 
thing, you  v/ould  easily  apprehend  it  would  never  be.  If 
all  the  world  were  assembled  to  contrive  and  unite  their 
power  to  make  a  grain  of  dust  out  of  nothing,  they  must 
all  confess  it  infinitely  above  them.  Then  to  have  so  vast 
a  creation  as  this  made  to  arise  out  of  nothing,  at  once  from 
nothing  come  to  being,  how  should  it  overwhelm  us  to 
think  of  it  ;  all  that  we  now  behold  in  being,  and  so  far 
beyond,  so  inconceivably  beyond  what  we  can  behold  it  to 
be.  This  earth  of  ours,  as  spacious  as  it  is,  is  bnt  a  mere 
point,  compared  with  our  own  vortex  ;  but  a  part,  but  a 
little  corner,  of  the  creation,  and  that  but  a  mere  point  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  universe  ;  and  all  this 
spoken  out  of  nothing  into  being  by  the  great  Creator;  the 
word  of  Divine  power  but  saying,  "  Let  it  be,"  and  it  was. 
Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  as  the  prophet's  direction  is, 
Isa.  xlix.  18.  and  think  who  hath  created  all  this;  when 
you  behold  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  heavens,  and  all  the  ornaiure  thereof.  And 
again, 

[2.]  There  is  the  continual  sustentation  of  this  world, 
once  created  and  made,  which  is  the  same  momently  ex- 
pense of  power;  for  all  created  being,  if  not  continually 
sustained,  must,  by  its  own  natural  mutability,  every  mo- 
ment be  dropping  into  nothing.  So  that  here  is  the  same 
power  put  forth  as  if  a  new  world  were  created  every  mo- 
ment.    And  then, 

[3.]  That  all  the  motion  that  is  any  where  to  be  found, 
throughout  the  whole  universe,  continually  proceeds  .so 
from  it,  that  the  divine  power  is  the  continual  spring  of 
it.  A  wonderful  thing  to  think  of !  We  are  apt  to  have 
our  thoughts  soon  excited  and  awakened  concerning  the 
divine  power  when  we  see  some  wonderful  instance  of  it 
fall  out,  besides  the  ordinary  course.  When  we  behold 
the  effects  of  .some  violent  wind  and  impetuous  tempest ; 
if  we  see  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  houses  shattered  down 
all  to  pieces,  mountains  torn  asunder,  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ript  open,  we  straightway  think  these  to  be  great  in- 
stances of  a  mighty  power.  But  the  power  is  incompar- 
ably greater  that  works  continually  and  every  moment  in 
all  the  motion  that  is  any  where  through  the  universe,  in 
the  most  still,  and  silent,  and  steady,  and  composed  way. 
The  power  that  continually,  but  silently,  turns  about  the 
mighty  orbs  of  heaven,  and  the  great  luminaries  that  are  in 
it,  and,  as  some  think,  this  very  earth  itself,  in  that  still, 
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unobserved  way  that  we  can  take  no  notice  of,  which  if  it 
be,  is  incuniparably  less  than  that  the  so  inconceivably 
greater  body  of  the  sun  should  be  moved  in  so  inconceiv- 
ably greater  a  space,  so  much  larger  in  circuit,  so  vastly 
large,  vvitli  that  celerity  that  must  answer  what  we  expect 
and  see  every  day.  What  must  that  power  be  that  goes 
forth  in  this  I  Such  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  we 
find  move  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  other  planets,  besides 
all  the  innumerable  stars,  multitudes  whereof  are  so  un- 
speakably greater  than  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  that  so 
vastly  greater  than  this  earth  of  ours  ;  and  all  these  con- 
tinually turned  about  by  a  motive  power  ;  which  because 
it  is  steady  and  constant  we  are  therefore  so  stupid  as  not 
to  take  notice  of  it,  or  adore  what  is  doing  by  it  every  mo- 
ment, without  failure,  without  stop,  even  for  one  moment. 
We  are  to  blame  that  we  do  not  more  use  our  thoughts 
this  way,  to  aggrandize  to  ourselves  the  greatne.ss  of  him 
that  made  all  things,  and  us  little  inconsiderable  parts  of 
them  all.     And  again, 

[4.]  That  this  power  doth  work  con.stantly  and  steadily 
with  nature  in  a  natural  way,  and  extraordinarily,  when- 
soever he  will  to  whom  it  belongs,  against  nature.  Here 
is  what  doih  demonstrate  it  to  be  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  his  power,  it  is  vastly  great,  as  it  co-operates  with  na- 
ture, as  it  works  with  nature.  And  how  vastly  great  doth 
it  appear  as  it  counterworks  nature  in  several  respects, 
and  at  his  pleasure  whose  power  it  is.  It  was  great  pow- 
er that  could  make  such  a  thing  as  fire  to  burn,  to  .seize 
and  prey  upon  other  mattei,  and  devour  and  consume  it. 
But  how  much  greater  power  doth  it  require  to  make  fire 
not  to  burn,  to  bind  up  the  natural  tendency  of  it.  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  three  children  !  It  was  a  great  power  to 
make  that  great  element  of  water  to  flow  along  every 
where  as  he  hath  assigned  its  receptacles  and  channels; 
and  greater  again  when  hepleaseth  to  make  it  not  to  flow, 
to  congeal,  as  it  were,  and  to  stand  up  the  mighty  waves 
on  a  heap.     And  again, 

[5.]  If  we  look  a  little  into  another  sort  of  species,  what 
a  weighty  instance  of  this  power  was  it  to  support  the 
manhood  of  Christ  under  those  sufferings  of  his,  which  he, 
as  to  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  in  which  capacity 
only  he  was  capable  of  suffering  ;  to  wit,  as  he  was  man, 
for  he  could  not  suffer  as  he  was  God.  That  that  man 
should  be  able  to  bear  the  weight  and  load  of  all  thatguilt, 
which  he  undertook  to  expiate  by  his  blood,  which  blood 
was  necessary  to  expiate  it,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  which  saith,  "  whosoever  believ- 
elh  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life:"  that 
he  did  not  sink  under  that  weight  and  load  of  guilt,  and 
under  the  power  of  divine  wrath,  when  all  our  iniquities 
did  meet  on  him :  that  he,  one  single  man,  should  be  sus- 
tained and  borne  up,  when  so  vast  a  load  and  weight  of 
guilt  lay  upon  him:  here  was  the  power  of  the  Godhead 
sustaining  that  one  man.  It  was  because  he  was  Immanu- 
el,  "God  with  us,"  God  in  our  nature.  That  that  nature 
did  not  fail,  did  not  sink  under  that  mighty  load  ;  that  that 
man  should  stand  as  the  fellow  of  God,  when  the  sword 
was  drawn  to  strike  that  man  his  fellow;  that  he  should 
stand  against  him  and  not  be  destroyed,  and  not  be  over- 
come, is  a  great  power.     And  again,  hereupon, 

[6.]  What  an  instance  of  the  divine  power  was  the  re- 
surrection of  that  man!  Smitten  he  was,  and  smitten 
down  unto  death,  into  the  grave.  And  yet  out  from  thence 
he  springs  up  anew,  by  a  divine  power,  "  and  was  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  with  power,  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness, 
by  which  he  was  raised  from  the  dead."  It  was  an  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  power,  as  you  read,  Ephes.  i.  19. 
which  he  wrought  in  him,  or  exerted,  or  put  forth  in  him, 
when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead.     And  again, 

[7.]  What  an  instance  is  it  of  the  power  of  God,  when 
he  changes  the  heart  of  a  sinner,  when  he  reneweth  and 
reduceth  a  lapsed,  fallen,  apostate,  degenerate  creature  ; 
that  is,  especially  when  he  changeth  his  will,  the  primary, 
main  seat  of  that  mighty  change.  "  Thy  people  shall  be 
a  willing  people  in  the  day  of  thy  power."  Here  is  the 
perfection  of  divine  power  to  be  seen  in  this  :  for  most  plain 
it  is,  as  I  said  before  about  creation,  that  if  all  the  power 
of  all  this  world  were  combined  together  for  this  one  effect, 
to  alter  the  will  of  one  single  man,  it  could  never  be  done; 
you  know  how  to  crush,  how  to  tear  him  into  n  thousand 


pieces,  but  no  man  knows  which  way  to  change  the  will 
of  a  man,  not  in  any  instance  whatsoever,  unless  God 
change  it  himself  In  in.stances  of  common  concernment, 
nobody  hath  power  over  another  man's  will ;  all  the  power 
of  all  this  earth  is  not  able  to  change  my  will  if  I  have  set 
it  this  way  or  that.  But  his  people  shall  be  a  willing  peo- 
ple in  the  day  of  his  power:  your  heavenly  Fathei  is  |)er- 
fect,  perfect  in  power,  in  that  he  knows,  without  doing 
violence  to  his  creature,  without  offering  ajiy  thing  that 
shall  be  unsuitable  or  repugnant  to  its  nature,  to  change 
its  will.  He  knows  how  to  govern  his  creatures  accord- 
ing to  their  natures:  though  he  knows  how  to  rule  and 
govern  them,  yea,  to  overrule  ihem,  contrary  to  their  na- 
ture when  he  will,  yet  he  chooses  to  govern  his  rational, 
intelligent  creatures  according  to  their  nature,  and  so 
agreeably  changes  the  hearts  of  men,  according  to  that 
natural  way  wherein  the  human  faculties  are  wont  to 
work ;  a  thing  that  all  the  powers  of  the  whole  world 
could  never  do  besides.     And  again, 

[8.]  What  an  instance  is  it  of  his  power  to  uphold  the 
life  of  a  regenerate  soul,  during  its  course  through  this 
world  !  A  great  instance  this  is,  that  their  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect  in  power.  For  most  certain  it  is,  as  soon  as  any 
one  production  of  this  kind  appears,  if  there  be  a  child 
born,  a  son  of  God  born  from  above,  all  the  powers  of  hell 
and  darkness  are  presently  at  work,  if  it  might  be,  to  de- 
stroy this  new,  this  divine  production.  But  it  is  enabled 
to  overcome.  "  He  that  is  born  of  God  keepeth  himself, 
that  the  evil  one  loncheth  him  not ;"  and  "he  that  is  born 
of  God  overcomelh  the  world."  This  is  by  a  divine  pow- 
er annexing  itself  to,  and  working  in,  and  with,  this  new 
creature.  The  apostle  speaking  of  one  weak  in  the  faith, 
(Rom.  xiv.  1.)  weary  in  the  faith,  as  the  original  signifies, 
shows  that  such  a  one  might  be  received,  but  not  to  doubt- 
ful di.sputations:  for  God  (saith  he)  is  able  to  make  him 
stand.  This  poor  weakling,  one  that  is  weak  in  the  faith, 
receive  him,  (saith  he,)  for  God  (as  despicable  a  thing  as 
he  appears)  is  able  to  make  him  stand.  Every  new-boin 
child  is  weak,  and  we  must  conceive  so  concerning  every 
regenerate  soul :  he  is  at  first  weak,  and  they  are  always 
too  weak,  (God  knows,)  as  long  as  they  remain  here  in 
this  world.  They  have  distempers,  weakening  distempers, 
always  about  them.  But  concerning  such  a  weakling,  that 
it  should  be  said,  "God  is  able  to  make  him  stand,"  makes 
it  to  be  an  instance  of  a  divine  enabling  power  that  ever 
he  should  be  made  to  stand.  And  it  is  the  like  case  where 
such  are  spoken  of  under  the  notion  of  bruised  reeds,  to 
make  a  bruised  reed  stand  against  all  the  shocks  of  hell, 
when  all  the  infernal  powers  are  engaged  to  oveithrow  it: 
God  shows  that  he  is  able  to  make  it  stand.  And  thus  it 
is  with  such  a  poor  creature  all  the  time  of  his  abode  upon 
earth,  hell  is  engaged  in  a  continual  conflict  against  his 
precious  life,  and  purposeh'  and  with  a  design  to  destroy 
that.  But  God  is  able  to  make  it  stand,  it  lives  as  a  spark 
amidst  the  raging  ocean,  and  is  never  extinct  but  always 
lives.  What  an  instance  of  the  Divine  power  is  this! 
And  again, 

[9.]  Restraining  the  wrath  of  man  combined  with  the 
power  of  hell  against  his  church  in  this  world.  He  hath 
built  this  church  upon  a  Rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  can- 
not prevail  against  it.  The  design  hath  been  always  driven 
and  the  attempt  continually  renewed  from  age  to  age. 
One  age  hath  been  industriously  at  it  to  root  religion  out 
of  the  world,  to  extinguish  the  divine  seed,  but  they  could 
make  nothing  of  it :  another  age  rises  up  after  them, 
"  Come, (say  they,)let  us  handle  the  matter  far  more  wisely, 
and  take  better  rnethods,  and  carry  it  more  secretly,  that  we 
may  do  our  business  more  securely,  and  see  what  we  can 
do  to  extinsruish  and  root  out  religion  :"  and  so  the  age 
after  that,  and  then  the  next  aflcr  thai,  and  so  from  age  to 
age  until  this  age,  and  vet  the  thing  is  not  done:  yet  this 
church  remains,  and  is  still  in  being,  and  is  yet  propagating 
itself.  This  is  owing  to  the  perfection  of  divine  power. 
Their  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,  perfect  in  this 
power  of  his,  by  which  he  conquers  all  the  powers  which 
are  engaged  asfainst  his  poor  church  in  this  world,  he  tri- 
umphs over  the  feeble  and  impotent  attempts  of  men  and 
devils.  "He  that  si's  in  the  heavens  laughs,  the  Most 
High  has  them  in  derision."  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
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10.  The  wrath  of  man  he  turns  to  his  praise;  he  makes 
matter  of  praise  and  triumph  to  himself  that  the  wrath  of 
man  goes  forth  ;  pleasing  himself  with  this,  "How  shall 
these  wretched  creatures  see  themselves  foiled  and  baffled 
within  a  little  while!"  He  raiseth  trophies  and  triumphs 
to  the  greatness  of  his  power,  from  all  the  wrath  of  man 
that  goes  forth.  And  that  which  shall  not  belong  to  his 
praise,  all  that  he  will  restrain.  He  can  let  it  go  forth  as 
he  pleaseth,  and  restrain  the  remainder  thereof  as  he  pleas- 
eth.  What  he  lets  go  forth,  creates  to  himself  a  name 
upon  its  going  forth,  and  he  suppresseth  the  rest.  And 
though  I  might  thus  multiply  instances,  I  shall  add  but 
this  one  more  :  and  that  is, 

[10.]  The  power  he  shows  in  forbearing  and  sparing  a 
sinl'isl  world,  and  (upon  his  own  prescribed  terms)  here 
and  there,  as  he  pleaseth,  pardoning  and  forgiving  parti- 
cular sinners.  This  is  a  power  which  in  some  respects 
surmounts  all  the  rest,  or  an  instance  of  power  that  sur- 
passeth  all  other  instances.  In  other  instances,  his  power 
shows  itself  in  mastering  of  a  creature,  or  outdoing  all 
created  power,  but  herein  heuseth  a  certain  sort  of  power 
over  himself,  restraining  his  own  great  wrath,  omnipotent 
wrath,  that  it  break  not  forth  to  consume  a  world,  and  turn 
it  into  flames,  as  it  righteously  might  have  done  many  ages 
ago.  "Let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great  according  as 
thou  hast  said.  The  Lord  is  gracious  and  merciful,  and 
of  great  forbearance,  forgiving  iniquities,  transgression, 
and  sin."  Let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great.  O  !  how 
great  is  his  power  over  this  world !  But  how  much  great- 
er is  his  power  over  himself,  when  he  withholds  his  anger, 
and  lets  not  his  fury  go  forth  to  consume  and  make  an 
end  of  sinners,  as  he  easily  could  in  a  moment.     But, 

(3.)  I  shall  in  the  next  place,  after  these  instances,  give 
you  some  properties  of  this  divine  power.     It  is, 

[1.]  Original,  as  must  be  said  of  all  divine  attributes. 
All  other  power  is  derived,  secondary,  borrowed,  partici- 
pated from  another ;  but  the  divine  power  God  is  be- 
holden to  none  for;  it  is  self-sprung,  self-original.  "  I'his 
have  I  heard,"  saith  the  Psalmist,  "once  and  again,  that 
power  belongeth  unto  God."  It  is  in  him,  as  in  its  native 
subject.  His  is  the  first  power,  the  very  beginning  of 
power.  It  is  in  him  as  in  the  root  and  fountain :  and  so 
he  is  of  himself,  the  mighty  One.  "  If  we  speak  of 
strength,  he  is  strong,"  Job  ix.  19.  As  if  it  had  been  said. 
All  other  .strength  is  not  worth  the  speaking  of.  If  we 
speak  of  strength,  meaning  a  strength  fit  to  be  spoken  of, 
or  mentioned  under  that  name,  that  is  divine  strength. 
The  divine  is  self-originate,  it  is  in  him  as  in  its  first  ori- 
ginal.    And  again, 

[2]  It  is  irresistible,  or  invincible,  not  to  be  resisted  if 
he  pleaseth,  and  not  to  be  overcome  however.  He  will 
work  and  none  shall  let  it.  His  work  shall  go  on,  of 
whatsoever  kind  it  be;  if  he  have  designed  it  once,  re- 
solved it  once,  it  shall  be  done  through  all,  whatsoever  op- 
position. Saiih  that  man  of  God,  Moses,  that  great  man, 
(Deut.  xxxii.  3.  designing  there  to  give  an  account  ofGod,) 
"  Because  1  will  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ascribe  ye 
greatness  unto  our  God :  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  per- 
fect." It  is  spoken  concerning  him  and  his  work  as  a 
stated,  settled  character,  that  whatsoever  work  he  resolves 
upon,  he  will  make  thorough  work  of  it;  and  so  his  work 
shall  bear  the  heavenly  image  upon  it.  Your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect,  and  his  work  is  perfect,  carried  on  irre- 
sistibly, whatsoever  it  is  upon  which  he  sets  his  great 
heart,  against  all  opposition.     And  again, 

[3.]  It  is  a  self-moderating  power ;  a  power  that  can 
moderate  itself.  Indeed,  the  power  of  all  intelligent  beings 
is  more  or  less  so.  It  belongs  only  to  brute  agents  to  act, 
ad,  uUiriium.  Intelligent  ones  can  govern  their  own  power. 
But  such  is  the  divine  power  in  perfection,  a  self-govern- 
ing power,  that  doth  not  go  forth  ad  ultimum.  He  can 
temper  it  as  he  pleaseth,  and  there  is  a  most  observable  in- 
dication of  the  peculiar  excellency  of  his  power  in  this 
respect  continually,  though  men  observe  it  not,  though  men 
take  no  notice  of  it,  that  it  is  selt-^moderating  ;  as  was  said 
before,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  motion  any  where 
throughout  this  great  creation  of  God,  but  through  a  mo- 
tive power  from  him,  even  his  own  motive  power,  he  being 
ihc  first  mover ;  no  hand  turns,  no  creature  moves,  but  by 
»  participation  of  a  power  from  him,  the  great  Fountain  cf 


all  power.  But  now  supposing  without  the  creation,  apart 
from  the  creation,  so  vast  a  power  (asthe  divine  appears  to 
be)  to  go  forth,  without  moderation,  without  restraint,  if 
once  there  were  such  a  consistent  thing,  and  this  world,  by 
any  means  formed  and  connected  together,  I  say  by  any 
means  formed  and  connected  together,  that  divine  power, 
not  self  moderated  power, must  needs  shatter  this  consistent 
world  all  in  pieces  in  a  moment.  If  that  power  were  not 
self-moderated,  so  that  things  are  guided  and  moved  in  a 
steady,  orderly  course,  it  must  be  so.  How  easily  doth  a 
great  wind  throw  down  a  house  !  Then  so  vast  a  power  go- 
ing forth  from  the  Creator  of  this  world,  supposing  it  com- 
pacted, congested,  brought  to  a  consistent  thing  already, 
must  needs  shatter  it  all  in  pieces  if  that  power  were  not 
self-moderated  that  goes  forth  upon  it.     And  again, 

[4.]  An  infinite  power;  that  is  a  further  property  of  it. 
How  often  is  the  great  God,  our  God,  our  heavenly  Father, 
celebrated  as  the  Almighty.  "  I  know  that  thou  canst 
do  all  things,"  saith  humbled,  convinced  Job,  when  God 
puzzled  him  with  so  often  repeated,  "Canst  thou'?  canst 
thou  do  thisl  and  canst  thou  do  that  thou  seest  donel  and 
where  wast  thou  when  I  did  so  and  so?  when  I  laid  the 
foundalionsof  the  earth?  where  wast  thou  when  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together  1  who  ever  thought  of  thee  in  that 
age  1"  When  God  had  thus  argued  with  him  and  brought 
him  down  to  the  dust,  (chap,  xlii.)  he  saith,  "  I  know  thou 
canst  do  all  things  and  that  no  thought  can  be  withheld 
from  thee."  That  is,  "Whatsoever  thou  thinkest  to  do, 
nothing  can  withhold  thy  thought  from  proceeding  to  ex- 
ecution, froni  coming  into  fact,  if  thou  wilt  do  it.  Thou 
hast  an  unbounded  power  without  limits."  But  this  must 
be  duly  understood.     It  is  to  be  noted  here. 

First,  Concerning  the  infiniteness  of  the  divine  power, 
its  omnipotency,  its  almightiness,  that  it  can  never  exem- 
plify itself  by  an  infinite  effect.  As  it  doth  not  follow,  be- 
cause divine  power  is  infinite  therefore  the  world  created 
by  that  power  is  or  could  be  infinite  ;  or,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  God  to  make  an  infinite  one;  you  would  think 
that  strange  perhaps.  Cannot  an  infinite  power  produce 
an  infinite  effect  ■?  Can  it  produce  an  effect  contrary  to  it- 
self! No,  but  yet  the  other  is  impossible;  and  the  reason 
is  so  plain,  that  I  think  when  you  consider  it,  every  one 
will  understand  it.  That  is,  if  you  should  suppose  the  in- 
finite power  of  God  to  have  made  an  infinite  effect,  this  in- 
finite effect  can  be  made  no  better,  no  greater  than  it  is ;  for 
nothing  can  be  added  to  what  is  infinite  ;  and  if  so,  ih-en 
that  infinite  power  could  do  nothing  more.  So  that  it  is  a 
contradiction  for  an  infinite  cause  to  produce  an  infinite 
effect,  for  an  infinite  cause  would  be  exhausted  by  produc- 
ing an  infinite  effect ;  but  an  infinite  cause  can  never  be 
exhausted,  therefore  an  infinite  effect  can  never  be  pro- 
duced by  it.  That  is,  it  can  never  be  said  concerning  an 
infinite  cause,  that  it  can  do  no  more.  But  if  it  should 
have  produced  an  infiniie  effect  it  could  do  no  more,  for 
nothing  can  be  added  to  what  is  infinite.     And, 

Secondly,  This  is  to  be  further  noted,  that  this  infinite 
power,  omnipotence,  almightiness,  it  cannot  do  impossible 
things,  neither  things  naturally  impossible,  nor  things  mo- 
rally impossible. 

i.  Not  things  naturally  impossible.  It  can  give  being  to 
nothing  that  carries  self-repugnance  in  it,  that  should  im- 
ply a  contradiction  if  such  a  thing  should  be.  Whatso- 
ever implies  a  contradiction  is  no  object  of  omnipotency. 
As  for  instance,  to  make  that  not  to  be  ;  that  is,  while  it  is 
to  make  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time ;  or 
to  make  a  thing  that  hath  been  not  to  have  been.  This  im- 
plies a  contradiction,  this  is  naturally  impossible,  and  so, 
by  consequence,  is  not  an  object  of  almightiness.     And, 

ii.  Any  thing  that  carries  in  it  a  moral  impossibility  is 
no  object  of  divine  power.  To  do  an  unjust  thing,  to  lie, 
is  impossible  with  God,  impossible  to  his  nature ;  and 
therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  infiniteness  of  divine 
power,  the  perfection,  the  absolute  perfection  of  it,  we  are 
to  consider  this  as  it  is  conjoined  with  other  divine  perfec- 
tions, and  so  we  are  not  to  measure  our  notion  or  concep- 
tion ofthe  divine  power  by  what  it,  abstractedly  considered, 
can  do,  but  as  it  is  the  power  of  a  being  in  all  other  re- 
spects absolutely  perfect.  It  is  one  thing  therefore  to 
inquire  and  determine  what  almighty  power,  considered 
apart  by  itself,  can  do,  and  another  thing  to  consider  what 
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almighty  power  in  conjunction  with  all  other  divine  per- 
fections can  do,  as  it  is  in  conjunction  with  holiness,  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  wisdom.  And  it  can  never  work  but  as 
it  is  in  cunjunction  with  these,  as  it  is  joined  with  all  these 
together.  Though  God  be  almighty,  omnipotent,  he  can- 
not do  any  unjust  thing,  an  inept  thing,  a  foolish  thing. 
This  were  impotency,  not  omnipotency.  It  would  speak 
him  impotent,  not  omnipotent :  it  were  an  imperfection  of 
power,  not  a  perfection  of  it.  We  must  consider  him  as 
perfect  in  power,  and  it  would  be  an  imperfection  of 
power  to  suppose  him  enabled  to  do  any  thing  that  were 
unfit  to  be  done.     And  then, 

[5.1  In  the  last  place,  his  is  eternal  power.  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead  go  together,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  for 
ever,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength."  A 
perpetual,  never-failing  spring  he  is  in  this,  as  he  is  in  all 
the  attributes  and  excellencies  of  his  being  :  "  I  am  that  I 
Am.  What  I  am,  I  am  without  variableness,  or  without 
shadow  of  turning."  That  continual  e.^cpense  of  power 
that  hath  been  ever  since  the  creation  first  arose  out  of 
nothing,  hath  not  made  that  power  sufler  any  diminution, 
nor  can  it  suffer  any.  He  is  still  the  same,  without  vari- 
ableness, without  mutation,  without  so  much  as  the  shadow 
of  a  turn,  of  a  decay,  of  any  failure. 

Let  us  make  some  Use  of  this. 

1.  Labour  deeply  to  apprehend  this  perfection  of  the 
Divine  Being  :  fix  the  apprehension  of  it :  let  all  our  hearts 
say  within  us,  "  Lord,  we  subscribe,  we  agree,  we  yield  to 
the  light  and  evidence  of  divine  truth  concerning  thy  Di- 
vine power."  It  is  a  lamentable  case  that  the  clearest 
notion  of  divine  truth  should  be  with  us,  as  if  we  held  the 
quite  contrary,  so  as  that  with  reference  to  effects,  and 
impressions  upon  our  spirits,  it  were  all  one  to  us,  to  be- 
lieve that  God  were  omnipotent,  and  had  all  power,  infi- 
nite power,  and  to  believe  he  had  no  power.  It  is  a  re- 
proach to  us,  that  our  notions  of  truth,  when  they  are 
never  so  plain,  are  so  insignificant,  so  void  of  effect,  and 
of  their  proper  correspondent  impression  upon  us. 

2.  Take  heed  of  admitting  disputations  against  the  di- 
vine power.  Let  the  foundation  be  once  firmly  laid  with 
you,  that  power  belongs  to  him  in  its  highest  perfection; 
and  then  admit  no  disputations  against  it.  We  are  too 
prone  to  do  so,  to  misimpute  things,  to  impute  things 
wrong  that  we  take  notice  of,  and  that  come  under  our 
observation,  and  make  that  a  cause  which  is  not  a  cause; 
we  think  that  things  do  go  in  this  world  many  times 
very  irregularly,  and  so  as  we  wish  they  might  not,  or  they 
did  not  do,  and  secret  atheism  unobservedly  slides  in  and 
insinuates  itself  "  If  there  be  a  perfect  One,  perfect  in 
power  as  he  is  in  all  his  other  attributes,  why  are  things 
thus  1  why  do  they  go  thus  1  why  is  not  what  is  amiss 
redressed,  and  presently  redressed  V  But,  as  was  said 
before,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  what  the  Divine  power  can 
do,  but  to  consider  it  in  conjunction  with  other  attributes  : 
consider  it  in  conjunction  with  perfect  wisdom,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  afterwards  to  speak;  consider  it  in  conjunc- 
tion with  perfect  liberty  and  absolute  sovereignty.  If  we 
did  consider  things  thus,  "We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the 
Divine  power  is  to  be  exerted  according  to  our  will,  but 
according  to  his  will,"  dispute  would  cease,  the  matter 
would  drop;  we  shoitld  presently  say,  "  I  yield  the  cause, 
he  knows  better  how  to  use  his  own  power  than  I  can 
direct  him."  "  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
and  who,  being  his  counsellor,  hath  instructed  him  7" 
And, 

3.  That  it  may  be  so,  lei  us  labour  to  get  our  spirits 
into  an  adoring  frame  and  disposition  towards  him  under 
this  notion,  as  our  heavenl}'  Father,  who  is  perfect  in 
power,  as  the  perfection  of  power  is  in  him.  Let  him  be 
always  great  and  admirable  in  our  eyes  under  that  notion, 
and  so  consider.     And  further, 

4.  Let  us  glory  in  him  upon  that  account :  let  our  hearts 
exult  in  the  thoughts  that  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect 
in  this  respect.  Walk  accordingly  in  his  name,  glory  in  it, 
make  your  boast  of  him  all  the  day  long.  This  hath  been 
the  temper  and  genius  that  hath  governed  among  a  people 
related  to  him  heretofore.  "  Our  God  is  in  heaven,  and  he 
hath  done  whatsoever  pleased  him."  When  all  people  are 
wont  to  walk  each  one  in  the  name  of  his  god,  why  should 
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not  we  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  Godl  Their 
gods  that  are  no  gods,  they  please  themselves  with  and 
take  a  kind  of  pride  in  owning  them.  O  how  warrantable 
a  matter  of  gloriation  have  we,  to  go  with  heart:,  lifted  up 
in  the  name  of  our  God  !  Our  God  is  in  the  heavens,  and 
doth  whatsoever  pleaselh  him;  and  can  with  the  greatest 
facility  carry  every  cau.se  that  he  is  engaged  in.  He  can- 
not fail  finally  to  own  and  right  all  that  are  brought  to 
him,  and  adhere  to  him,  whatsoever  their  present  excuses 
for  awhile  may  be.     Learn  hence  again, 

5.  To  value  an  interest  in  him,  and  covet  it,  and  labour 
to  make  it  sure  and  clear.  Who  can  but  think  it  the  most 
desirable  thing  in  all  the  world,  to  have  him  who  is  so 
infinitely  perfect  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  for  their 
God  7  How  secure  w-ould  it  make  a  man's  heart,  how 
quiet,  and  rationally  quiet,  to  think,  that  power,  all  power, 
is  in  the  hands  of  my  Father!  My  Father  can  do  whatso- 
ever he  will,  he  hath  all  power  in  his  hand.     And  then, 

6.  When  you  have  made  it  your  business  to  secure  an 
interest  in  him  upon  this  account,  and  under  this  notion, 
then  trust  in  him  under  the  same  notion.  Exercise  a  daily, 
vital  trust  upon  him.  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  fur  ever,  for 
with  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength,"  Isa.  xxvi. 
4.  See  how  things  correspond  there,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  :" 
"  Why,"  might  the  soul  say,  "I  have  need  of  a  God,  and 
a  strong  one  to  trust  in."  In  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  strength  ; 
trust  in  him.  "  But  I  have  need  of  strength  for  ever,  be- 
ing made  to  live  for  ever."  In  him  is  everlasting  strength ; 
so  that  you  have  as  much  reason  to  trust  in  him  to-day  as 
you  had  yesterday,  and  will  have  to-morrow  as  you  had 
to-day:  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength, 
strength  that  will  never  fail;  and  it  is  trust  that  must  keep 
you  from  falling.  "  He  gives  power  to  the  faint,  and  to 
them  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength ;"  and 
"thev  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength," 
Isa.  xl.  29,  31.     And, 

7.  Lastly,  Dread  to  have  him  for  an  enemy.  O  \  con- 
sider the  fearful  case  of  such  as  are  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  him !  Consider  their  foil}',  their  madness,  their  misery, 
and  labour  to  keep  at  the  remotest  distance  from  their 
state :  fly  from  that  sort  of  men  as  a  dreadful  spectacle  •, 
you  fly  from  among  them  by  ceasing  to  be  of  them.  That 
is,  by  seeking  reconcilialion  with  God,  and  an  interest  in 
him,  and  striking  a  covenant  with  him,  then  you  are  de- 
livered from  being  of  them  ;  but  think  in  the  mean  while 
with  pity  and  compassion,  what  mad  creatures  they  are, 
that  are  engaged  in  a  contest  against  omnipotency.  "  Wo 
to  him  that  strives  with  his  Maker  !  Let  the  potsherds 
strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth."  But  what!  shall 
a  p(Hsherd  of  the  earth  strive  with  all  the  powers  of  hea- 
ven %  How  unequal  a  match,  how  mad  a  choice  is  this  ! 
And  from  thence  takes  your  measure  of  what  is  like  to 
become  of  all  the  contestations  in  this  world  against  God, 
and  against  his  interest.  We  are  not  prescribe  to  him  con- 
cerning the  times  and  seasons  and  methods:  but  do  3-ou 
see  a  sort,  a  generation  of  men  set  against  God  and  god- 
liness 1  it  is  easy  to  judge  the  event;  you  may  easily 
foresee  the  effects  in  the  power  of  their  productive  cause. 

And  thus  1  have  gone  through  those  attributes  which  we 
call  his  natural  perfections. 


LECTURE  XXL* 

Secondly,  I  shall  now  come  to  speak  of  those  perfections 
of  God  that  are  to  be  considered  under  the  head  of  intel- 
lectual ones,  and  there  we  have  these  two  to  consider  and 
speak  of,  as  more  eminent  perfections,  the  k.vowledge  op 
God,  and  his  wisdom.  These  are  great  perfections  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  wherein  we  must  understand  oar  hea%'enly 
Father  to  be  perfect,  as  the  text  styles  him.  I  shall  speak 
to  these  both  together,  they  being  ^congenerous,  and  of  one 
sort  and  kind,  though  they  are  to  be  conceived  of  by  us 
with  some  distinction.     And, 

I.  For  HIS  KNOWLEDGE  :  our  heavenly  Father  is  per- 
fect in   this   respect;   or  his   knowledge  is  most  perfect 
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knowledge,  it  appears  to  be  so,  both  in  respect  of  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  it,  and  respect  of  its  extent,  with  reference 
to  the  objects  about  which  it  is  conveisant. 

(1.)  In  respect  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  nature  ;  it  is 
knowledge  of  such  a  kind  as  is  appropriate  to  God  only  ; 
that  is,  upon  this  account  principally,  that  it  is  entirely  in- 
tuitive, nor  discursive.  It  is  not  such  a  sort  of  knowledge 
as  that  by  which  we  proceed,  as  we  do  from  the  know- 
ledge of  plainer  and  more  obvious  things  to  the  knowledge 
of  those  that  are  darker  and  more  oliscure.  But  his  know- 
ledge of  all  he  knows  is  simultaneous,  that  is,  he  knows  all 
things  at  once,  all  at  one  view.  We  come  to  know  some 
things  by  the  knowledge  of  others  which  we  foreknew, 
and  so  are  fain  to  lead  on  our  minds  from  step  to  step,  and 
from  point  to  point.  The  case  is  not  so  with  him.  All 
things  are  at  once  naked  and  manifest  to  his  view,  so  as 
that,  though  he  doth  see  the  connexion  of  things,  and 
knows  them  to  be  connected,  yet  he  doth  not  know  them  or 
any  of  them  because  they  are  so  connected  ;  that  is,  be- 
cause he  knows  such  things,  therefore  knows  such  other 
things  as  are  connected  therewith,  as  it  is  with  us,  while 
we  proceed  by  rotation  from  the  knowledge  of  some  things 
to  the  knowledge  of  more.  His  is  in  this  respect  most  per- 
fect knowledge.     And, 

(3.)  It  is  so  in  respect  of  its  extent,  in  reference  to  the 
objects  known.     And  we  must, 

[I.]  Suppose  the  extent  of  this  knowledge  so  rast  as  to 
reach  simply  unto  all  things ;  that  is,  not  only  all  things 
that  do  exist,  but  all  things  that  are  even  possible  to  do  so. 
In  this  respect,  with  reference  to  the  objects  of  divine 
knowledge,  it  is  aptly  wont  to  be  distinguished  into  that 
which  they  call  Simplicis  intelligentia  et  piira  visionis.  It 
is  no  matter  for  opening  to  you  those  terms ;  but  the  thing 
intended  to  be  signified  by  the  one  and  the  other  is  briefly 
tliis — that  God  doth  not  only  know  all  those  things  that 
shall  certamly  be,  but  all  those  things  that  are  possible  to 
be.  And  so  in  that  respect  the  object  of  his  knowledge  is 
equal  to  his  power.  There  is  nothing  possible  but  what 
he  can  do,  but  what  he  can  effect.  Every  thing  is  possible 
to  him  because  he  can  make  it  to  be.  And  so  vast  as  that 
ambitus,  circle  of  his  omnipotence,  so  vast  also  is  the  object 
of  his  knowledge  or  omniscience;  that  is,  he  knows  what- 
soever he  can  do,  he  knows  the  utmost  extent  of  his  own 
power,  though  he  never  intends  to  do  actually  all  he  can. 
But  then, 

[2.]  The  perfection  of  this  knowledge,  in  reference  to  the 
object  of  it,  is  most  especially  conspicuous  in  two  things, 
namely, — that  he  knows  all  futurities,  and — that  he  knows 
all  the  most  sacred  thoughts  and  purposes  of  men,  or  gene- 
rally, of  his  intelligent  creatures. 

First,  That  he  knows  all  contingent  futurities,  li  is 
needful  you  should  understand  me  right  here,  not  only 
bare  futurities,  that  is,  things  that  shall  certainly  come  to 
pass.  There  are  many  men  can  certainly  foretell  many 
future  things;  that  is,  natural  futurities,  and  such  as  do 
depend  upon  certain  and  settled  causes;  as  when  it  is 
morning,  the  night  will  come,  when  the  sun  is  risen,  that 
it  will  set,  wheu  the  sea  has  ebbed,  that  it  will  flow,  and 
the  like ;  but  contingent  futurities  mean  quite  another 
thing,  that  is,  such  futurities  as  do  depend  upon  free 
causes,  such  as  do  depend  upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
such  creatures  as  have  a  certain  sort  of  liberty  belonging 
to  their  nature.  And  thence  comes  that  miracle  of  prophe- 
sying ;  that  God  should  be  able  to  tell  so  distinctly  and 
with  such  certainty,  for  many  ages  yet  to  come,  that  such 
and  such  things  men  will  do.  Nor  are  we  to  think  so  de- 
basingly  of  this  knowledge  of  God,  as  to  suppose  it  depends 
only  upon  this  his  purpose  to  make  a  man  do  whatsoever 
he  knows  he  will  do  ;  which  indeed  were  to  debase  it  into 
the  very  dirt,  and  to  make  him  accessary  to  all  the  impu- 
rities and  wickedness  in  the  creation,  by  men  or  devils. 
And  it  is  to  narrow  it  as  much  as  to  debase  it ;  that  is,  to 
suppose  that  he  could  not  know  that  men  would  do  so  and 
so  unless  he  would  make  them  do  the  very  things  that  he 
forbids  them,  in  the  very  circumstances  wherein  he  forbids 
them.  And  this  indeed  were  to  subvert  the  whole  entire 
notion  of  divine  forbearance  and  permi.ssive  providence. 
A.S  when  we  are  told,  (Rom.  iii.  25.)  "  Thai  God  set  forth 
his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  for 
the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance 


of  God."  To  suppose  that  sin  should  be  past,  through  the 
forbearance  of  God,  that  is,  that  he  forbearing  men,  they 
sin,  were  a  subverting  the  notion  of  forbearance,  if  he  made 
them  do  (by  a  positive  efl'ective  influence)  all  that  they  do 
in  a  way  of  sin,  though  the  thing  be  never  so  apparently 
evil  in  itself,  most  intrinsically  evil,  as  the  very  act  of  hating 
himself.  To  suppose  that  he  should  only  so  know  this  or 
that,  that  he  should  be  ignorant  who  should  hate  him  and 
who  should  not,  among  the  children  of  men,  unless  he 
should  make  them  hate  him,  and  determine  to  make  them 
do  so  that  he  might  know  what  they  would  do ;  this  were 
not  only  to  debase,  but  infinitely  to  narrow,  this  knowledge 
of  God.  To  suppose  that  he  cannot  know  but  upon  such 
and  such  terms,  or  in  the  same  way  wherein  the  devil  hath 
some  certain  foreknowledge  of  what  he  intends  to  his 
uttermost  to  make  men  do,  must  infinitely  debase  and 
narrow  his  knowledge.  He  is  not  an  idle  or  unconcerned 
supervisor  of  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  doth  not  only 
foreknow  whatsoever  one  will  do,  but  he  knows  too  how 
to  limit  iheir  actions,  and  how  to  restrain,  and  how  to  con- 
vert and  turn  to  good,  what  they  do  with  the  most  evil  and 
mischievous  intentions  and  designs,  but  upon  this  it  is  that 
he  doth  demonstrate  his  Godhead,  that  he  is  able  to  de- 
clare future  things  long  before  they  come  to  pass,  and  did 
so  ;  that  he  hath  given  such  predictions  of  what  should  be, 
long  before  it  was.  In  many  places  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
he  doth,  as  it  were,  magnify  his  own  Deity  in  opposition 
to  the  paganish  gods,  by  this,  that  he  hath  declared  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  even  what  shall  be  in  all  after- 
times.  As  in  the  41st,  44th,  and  48!h,  chapters  of  that  pro- 
phecy we  have  many  passages  of  that  import.  And  in 
that  41st  chapter,  verse  22,  23.  he  doth  (as  it  were)  pro- 
voke and  challenge  the  heathen  deities  to  demonstrate 
their  godhead  this  way.  "  Produce  your  cause,"  (saith  he,) 
"  let  them  declare  things  to  come,  that  we  may  know  thai 
they  are  gods  ;"  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Let  them  never  talk 
of  being  gods,  or  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  deity 
belonging  to  such  despicable  idols,  unless  they  can  fore- 
tell things  to  come."  And  this  is  the  true  import  of  that 
great  Scripture,  Rev.  xix.  10.  "  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  ;"  that  is,  that  which  should  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  prove  against 
all  contradiction  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  was  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  so  long  before,  that  he  should  come  at  such  a 
time  and  in  such  circumstances  into  the  world  as  eventu- 
ally he  did.     And, 

Secondly,  This  perfection  of  divine  knowledge  is  most 
eminently  conspicuous  in  this  too,  his  knowledge  of  the 
hearts  of  men  ;  that  he  knows  the  most  secret  thoughts  and 
purposes  of  men's  hearts,  and  looks  into  them  with  an  eye 
that  injects  fiery  beams.  He  hath  an  eye  as  a  flame  of 
fire,  that  searcheth  hearts  and  tries  reins  ;  so  as  that  when 
there  is  (as  it  were)  a  challenge  given  to  all  this  world, 
"Who  can  know  the  heart  of  man  T'  It  "is  deceitful 
above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it  V 
(Jer.  xvii.  9.)  here  comes  one,  that  answers  the  challenge, 
"  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart  and  try  the  reins."  And  this 
is  one  of  the  great  things  that  both  demonstrates  and  magni- 
fies his  Godhead.  Amos  iv.  13.  "  He  that  formed  the  moun- 
tains and  created  the  wind,  and  that  declares  to  man  what 
is  his  thought,  the  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts  is  his  name." 

I  shall  not  further  insi.st  on  this,  but  pass  on  to  the 
other  intellectual  perfection,  in  respect  whereof  we  also 
ought  to  conceive  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect ;  that  is, 
2.  His  wisdom.  He  is  perfect  in  being  perfectly  wise, 
all-wise  as  well  as  all-knowing.  I  told  you  we  were  to 
speak  of  these  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  con- 
ceive of  them,  according  to  what  analrgj'they  have  to  such 
things  as  go  under  the  same  names  with  us ;  and  so  wisdom 
and  knowledge  are  two  distinct  things.  Many  know  much 
who  are  not  wise:  but  so  we  are  to  conceive  of  the  per- 
fections of  our  heavenly  Father,  that  he  is  not  only  most 
perfectly  knowing,  but  most  perfectly  wise  also.  Wisdom, 
you  know,  is  commonly  distinguished  into  speculative  and 
practical  ;  sapience  and  prudence.  Indeed,  the  former 
doth  not  greatly  differ  from  knowledge,  but  somewhat  it 
doth.  It  is  not  needful  for  me  to  stay  to  explain  to  you 
the  distinct  notions  of  intelligence,  sapience  and  science. 
The  first  whereof  is  the  knowledge  of  principles,  the  la.<l 
of  conclusions,  and  the  middle  comprehends  both  together. 
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But  besides  what  hath  been  said  concerning  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  it  will  be  of  more  cuacernnient  lo  us  to 
consider  his  wisdom,  as  it  corresponds  to  that  which  with 
men  is  called  prudence,  as  the  expression  is  Prov.  viii.  12. 
for  both  are  most  conjunct  with  them.  "1  wisdom  dwell 
with  prudence."  And  so  tliis  wisdom  lies  in  always  pro- 
posing to  himself  the  best  and  most  valuable  end;  and 
choosing  the  aptesl  and  most  suitable  measures  and  means 
for  computing  it.  According  as  any  one  doth  more  per- 
fectly both  these,  he  ought  to  be  accounted  more  perfectly 
wise.  Now  his  end  is  known  to  every  one  that  knows  any 
thing  of  God,  he  cannot  but  be  his  own  end.  As  he  is  the 
Author  so  he  must  be  the  End  of  all  things  for  himself 
He  hath  made  all  things  for  liimself,  by  the  clearest  and 
most  indisputable  right.  There  could  never  have  been  any 
thing  but  by  him,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
should  make  a  creature  to  be  his  own  end.  It  would  not 
consist  with  the  wisdom  of  a  God,  that  he  should  do  so: 
it  were  indeed  to  make  a  creature  to  be  a  god  to  itself,  or 
that  he  should  upon  such  terms  make  a  creature  to  iingod 
himself.  And  whereas,  the  just  display  of  his  own  glory 
is  the  means  to  his  end,  his  doing  that,  is  most  conspicuous 
in  such  things  as  these,  to  wit,  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
in  his  providential  government  of  his  creatures,  in  the 
mighty  work  of  redemption,  wherein  he  hath  abounded  in 
all  wisdom  and  prudence;  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  re- 
deemed through  all  the  difficulties  of  time  to  their  eternal 
state. 

These  are  the  means;  or  his  actual  displaying  or  dif- 
fusing of  the  beams  of  his  glory  in  all  these  ways,  is  that 
by  which  he  doth  effect  his  own  glory,  make  it  to  shine,  as 
that  he  is  thereupon  the  most  worthy  and  becoming  Object 
unto  all  eternity,  of  all  the  adoration  and  praise  of  his  in- 
telligent creatures ;  the  most  worthy  and  deserving  Object, 
whatsoever  is  done,  or  not  done  by  any  of  them.  My 
limits  will  not  allow  me  to  insist,  at  least  not  largely,  on 
these  things. 

(1.)  The  creation  of  the  world.  What  a  display  of  wis- 
dom was  there  in  that !  If  we  take  but  the  two  great  and 
comprehensive  parts  of  it,  heaven  and  earth,  "  He  hath 
established  the  earth  by  his  wisdom,  and  stretched  out  the 
heavens  by  his  understanding,"  or  discretion,  Jer.  x.  12. 
And  if  you  should  look  into  the  one  or  the  otlier  of  these 
more  comprehensive  parts,  it  would  not  be  conviction 
only,  but  transport  and  admiration,  that  we  ought  to  be  put 
into  every  hour,  or  as  often  as  we  make  any  such  reflec- 
tion. But  I  must  not  go  into  particulars,  as  I  might.  And 
then, 

(2.)  For  the  providence  by  which  he  governs  this  created 
world,  and  all  the  variety  of  creatures  in  it,  so  as  that  all 
things  in  their  own  particular  places  and  stations  do  most 
directly  subserve  the  purposes  for  whicli  they  were  visibly 
made  ;  they  are  sustained  that  they  may  do  so;  they  are 
guided,  and  governed,  and  ordered  in  all  their  natural  tend- 
encies and  motions,  that  they  may  do  so.     And, 

(3.)  For  what  wonderful  work  of  redemption,  the  apostle 
gives  us  this  note  about  it,  that  he  hath  therein  abounded 
in  all  wisdom  and  prudence,  Ephes.  i.  7,  8.  Herein  did 
the  perfection  of  wisdom  and  prudence  shine  forth,  to  re- 
concile the  might}',  amazing  difficulties,  and  seeming  con- 
trarieties, real  contrarieties  indeed,  if  he  had  not  some  way 
intervened  to  order  the  course  of  things,  such  as  the  con- 
flict between  justice  and  mercy;  that  the  one  must  be 
satisfied  in  such  a  way  as  the  other  might  be  gratified  : 
which  could  never  have  had  its  pleasing,  grateful  exercise 
without  being  reconciled  to  the  former.  And  that  this 
should  be  brought  about  by  such  an  expedient,  that  there 
should  be  no  complaint  on  the  one  hand  nor  on  the  other, 
herein  hath  the  wisdom  of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  that  is, 
v/hereof  thecruified  Redeemer  or  Saviour  was  the  effect- 
ed Object,  triuiTiphed  over  all  the  imaginations  of  men, 
and  all  the  contrivances,  even  of  devils  and  hell  ii.self;  for 
they  undoubtedly  were  so  secure  upon  no  account  as  this, 
that  they  saw  our  Lord  die.  Satan  filled  the  heart  of  Ju- 
das to  bring  it  about  that  he  might  die ;  aniiuated  the  whole 
design  :  this  was  the  devil's  contrivance,  "  If  he  that  is 
turning  the  world  upside  down,  doins:  such  wonders  everv 
where,  all  men  running  after  him,  be  but  dead,  if  we  can 
bring  him  to  his  end,  we  shall  certainly  make  an  end  of 
his  religion  we  shall  certainly  make  an  end  of  his  design." 


But  even  by  that  death  of  his,  by  which  the  devil  contrived 
the  last  defeat,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  whole  de- 
sign of  his  coming  into  the  world,  even  by  that  very  means 
it  is  brought  about  so  a-s  to  fill  hell  with  horror,  and  heaven 
and  earth  with  wonder.     And  then, 

(4.)  The  conduct  of  the  redeemed  through  this  world, 
notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles,  discouragements,  and 
difficulties  that  lie  in  their  way,  what  a  di.splay,  a  glorious 
display  of  the  Divine  wisdom  is  there  in  this !  I  shall  not 
speak  to  particulars  distinctly,  but  only  give  some  general 
account.     As, 

[1.]  That  it  hath  never  yet  made  any  wrong  step;  that 
amidst  all  the.se  wonderful  varieties  of  aciiigs  and  dispen- 
sations wherein  it  hath  been  engaged  ever  since  there  was 
a  creation,  there  should  never  be  any  one  wrong  step  made, 
nothing  amiss  done,  nothing  ever  done  out  of  time,  or 
otherwise  than  it  should.     And, 

[2.]  That  it  is  never  at  a  stand,  never  puzzled,  hath  al- 
ways its  way  open  to  it,  every  thing  forelaid :  "  Known  to 
God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning,"  as  that  sage 
speech  is  o*"  the  apostle  James,  at  the  famcats  council  of 
Jerusalem,  Acts  xv.  He  can  never  meet  with  a  difficulty 
that  can  put  him  to  a  stand  ;  for  his  way  is  always  plain 
and  open  before  him.     And, 

[3.]  That  he  never  loses  his  design,  never  misseth  any 
end  that  he  proposes  to  himself :  The  counsel  of  the  Lord 
always  stands,  and  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  take  place 
throiigh  all  generations,  Psalm  xxxiii.  11.     And, 

[4.]  That  he  doth  so  frequently  disappoint  and  bring  to 
nothing  the  designs  of  the  wisest  and  most  contriving  men, 
turns  their  wiles  upon  their  own  heads,  "  lakes  the  wise  in 
their  own  craftiness,"  drives  their  way  headlong,  precipi- 
tates their  counsels  into  confusion  and  abortion  :  as  the 
expressions  are  in  that  5th  Job,  12,  13.  and  in  the  33rd 
Psalm,  9,  10.  And  many  more  we  have  in  Scripture,  of 
the  like  import.     And  then, 

[5.]  That  he  frequently  surpriseth  the  most  apprehensive 
and  sagacious  among  men  ;  doth  things  that  it  was  never 
thought  he  would  do;  wondrous  things,  terrible  things  that 
we  looked  not  for,  Isaiah  Ixiv.  3.  Sometimes  they  are 
fearful  surprises  that  he  brings  upon  men,  and  sometimes 
grateful  ones.  Indeed,  the  same  dispensation  may  be  at 
the  same  time  most  terrible  and  most  grateful,  most  terri- 
ble to  one  sort  and  most  grateful  to  another,  as  they  must 
be  understood  to  be  that  are  mentioned  in  Isaiah  Ixiv.  3. 
"  Terrible  things  that  we  looked  not  for,  the  mountains 
flowed  down  at  thy  presence."  That  is,  the  most  moun- 
tainous oppositions,  the  loftiest  and  most  aspiring  spirits 
brought  down  and  made  to  stoop,  and  all  their  pride  laid 
in  the  dust ;  so  it  hath  often  been  beyond  all  expectation, 
he  still  showing  his  ways  to  be  as  much  above  our  ways, 
and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts,  as  the  heaven  is  high 
above  the  earth,  and  as  the  east  is  far  removed  from  the 
west.  So  it  hath  been  when  he  hath  gone  beyond  any  fear 
or  foresight  of  his  enemies,  and  above  all  the  hopes  and 
desires  and  prayers  of  his  people,  done  beyond  what  they 
could  ask  or  think.  What  wonderful  conspicuous  beam- 
ings forth  of  the  divine  wisdom  have  there  been  in  such 
ways  as  these  I 

I  shall  not  discourse  to  you  further  doctrinally  concern- 
ing these  things.  Something  I  would  say  by  wav  of  Use, 
before  I  pass  from  them.  Thus  our  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect.  Why  these  are  very  clear  notices  of  God,  which 
we  soon  hear;  we  have  heard  them  now  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  little  time  ;  and  we  as  soon  assent  to  them  as  we 
hear  them.  Rut  pray  let  us  look  into  ourselves  and  con- 
sider, what  impression  have  they  hitherto  made  upon  our 
hearts'?  Have  our  hearts  been  all  this  while  leaping  and 
.springing  within  us,  and  saying,  "  This  God  is  our  God; 
our  heavenly  Father  is  thn.s  perfect  ?"  Hath  that  been  the 
lively  sen.se  of  our  souls  within  us  all  this  while  1  And 
consider,  these  no'ices  of  God  are  not  new  to  us.  Did 
we  never  hear  before  that  the  living  and  true  God  is  all- 
knowing  and  all-wise  ?  When  were  we  withoiu  these  ap- 
prehensions 1  Such  a  conception  of  God  as  this  we  have 
had  ever  since  we  had  the  use  of  our  understandine.  and 
heard  or  knew  anvthin?  of  Gndat  all.  But  pray  consider, 
What  suitable, permanent,  and  abiding  impression  havewe 
borne  about  the  world  with  us  hitherto"?  and  what  is  he  so 
far  manifested  and  made  known  to  us  fori     Is  it  not  that 
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our  spirits  might  be  formed  by  the  discovery,  and  our 
minds  thereby  governed  agreeably  thereunto'?  How  comes 
it  to  pass  that  siich  things  as  these  should  have  had  all  this 
while  no  more  influence  to  beget  a  correspondent  heart  and 
spirit  in  us  towards  God  1  Is  it  that  these  things  are  of 
little  weight,  that  they  sink  no  more  into  our  hearts  and 
souls  1  Or  is  it  a  matter  of  small  concernment  to  us,  what 
a  one  he  is  whom  we  take  for  our  God,  or  profess  to  have 
so  taken  ?  Is  that  a  matter  of  small  concernment  to  us  ? 
Do  we  know  what  the  name  of  God  imports  7  To  be  a 
God  to  us,  is  to  be  our  "All  in  all,"  to  be  such  a  one  to 
us  every  way,  in  point  of  good  to  be  enjoyed,  in  point  of 
power  and  authority  to  be  obeyed  and  submitted  to.  Can 
it  be  a  little  matter  in  our  eyes,  what  a  one  our  God  is,  he 
that  we  have  to  do  with  continually  as  our  God  1  And  by 
how  much  the  more  easily  Ave  assent  to  such  things  con- 
cerning him  when  we  hear  them,  it  argues  that  they  are  so 
much  the  plainer,  and  therefore  that  the  guilt  must  be  un- 
speakably the  greater  and  unspeakably  the  heavier,  if  our 
hearts  and  spirits  be  not  in  some  measure  proportionably 
framed  and  steered  and  conducted  according  to  the  import 
and  tendency  of  so  plain  things.  These  are  not  dark 
things  that  need  much  explication  to  us,  nor  doubtful 
things  that  need  proof  or  demonstration.  We  are  satisfied 
already,  that  he  could  not  be  God,  who  is  not  infinitely 
knowing,  and  infinitely  wise,  and  perfectly  both.  So  that 
we  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  but  to  comport  in  the  frame 
and  temper  of  our  spirits,  and  in  the  course  of  our  walking, 
with  these  most  evident  things.  And  by  how  much  the 
greater  they  are,  and  the  more  sacred  they  are,  (and  things 
that  we  profess  to  believe  and  apprehend  concerning  God 
must  be  such,  for  a  greater  one  cannot  be  concerned  than 
he,)  ihe  greater  profaneness  must  it  be  to  abuse  such  notices 
as  these  are,  or  not  to  use  them,  not  to  improve  them  to 
their  proper  purpose  and  end.  We  know  such  things  con- 
cerning God;  and  have  we  nothing  to  do  with  the  things 
of  God,  but  to  trifle  with  them,  or  to  let  them  lie  by  as 
neglected,  useless  things,  when  they  are  to  run  through 
our  lives,  and  to  have  a  continual  influence  upon  us  through 
our  whole  course  from  day  to  day  1  Are  these  things  right 
in  our  minds  and  understandings,  and  our  hearts  in  the 
mean  time  only  as  a  rasa  tabula,  a  mere  blank  7  There  are 
such  notices  in  our  minds,  but  look  into  our  hearts  and 
see  what  corresponds  there.  Alas  !  there  is  nothing,  a  mere 
vacuity:  what  a  sad  case  is  this!  and  yet  the  discovery  of 
these  things  breathes  no  other  design  but  only  to  form  our 
hearts  and  spirits,  and  that  our  lives  may  be  proportionably 
governed.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  lo  have  the  knowledge  of 
God  lie  dead  in  our  souls,  as  if  that  were  to  go  for  no- 
thing. Here  I  might  show  you  what  impressions  this  dis- 
covery of  the  divine  perfections  should  make  upon  our 
hearts,  and  might  thence  proceed  to  show  you  in  many  in- 
stances that  it  doth  not  make  that  impression  which  it  should. 
But  I  must  not  take  that  course.  I  will  briefly  hint  a  little 
at  the  former,  thelatteryou  will  recollect  yourselves  rrectem 
est  index  sui  et  obliqui :  If  it  doth  appear  once  what  we 
should  be  and  do,  correspondently  lo  the  apprehension  of 
the  divine  perfection  in  these  respects,  it  will  be  easy  to  us  to 
animadvert  on  ourselves,  and  see  wherein  we  are  not  what 
we  should  be,  and  do  not  what  we  should  do  corres- 
pondently hereunto.     It  is  plain, 

1.  That  such  a  discovery  of  God,  in  these  perfections  of 
his,  should  conduce  greatly  to  the  forming  and  composing 
of  our  spirits  to  adoration,  to  make  adoration  of  him  to  be 
very  much  the  business  of  our  lives.  How  grateful  should 
it  be  to  us  to  think  we  have  such  an  Object  for  worship 
and  adoration,  the  all-knowing  and  the  all-wise  God  ! 
How  vastly  diflferent  in  this  respect  is  our  case  from  theirs 
that  worship  stocks  and  stones  for  deities,  senseless  and 
inanimate  things !  that  worship  woods  and  trees,  and  rivers 
and  fountains,  and  beasts  and  creeping  things,  and  the  like ! 
What  hath  God  done  for  us  that  he  hath  made  himself 
known  lo  us  in  these  great  perfections,  as  the  Object  of 
our  wor..hip  ■  that  when  we  pray  we  know  we  pray  to  an 
intelligent  Being,  that  knows  all  things,  and  an  all-wise 
God,  that  judgeth  what  is  best  and  most  suitable  to  be 
done  in  reference  to  what  we  supplicate  him  about,  and 
when  and  how  to  do  all  that  he  judgeth  fit  to  be  done. 
There  ought  not  only  to  be  an  adoring  frame  in  solemn 
worship  hereupon,  but  an  adoring  frame  we  should  carry 


about  with  us  through  this  world,  often  looking  up  to  him, 
and  considering  that  we  have  always  an  eye  to  meet  our 
eye,  and  are  to  a)iply  mind  to  mind,  (what  a  satisfaction  is 
that !)  understanding  lo  understanding,  our  imperfect  un- 
derstanding to  his  perfect  one.  With  what  adoring  souls 
should  we  go  through  this  world  every  day  upon  this  ac- 
count !  But  do  we  do  so  1  Consider  how  far  short  we 
come  in  so  plain  a  case  as  this  is.     And  again, 

2.  Should  it  not  make  us  stand  much  in  awe?  The 
matter  is  plain  :  great  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  a  man, 
great  prudence,  creates  great  reverence,  especially  if  it  be 
in  conjunction  with  things  that  v/e  know  are  in  the  highest 
conjunction  here,  if  in  conjunction  with  authority,  power, 
and  dignity.  But  even  apart  they  do  much  in  this  kind; 
when  a  man  hath  the  repute  of  a  wise  man,  of  a  knowing 
person,  it  would  strike  us  with  so  much  awe  as  not  to  trifle, 
not  to  play  the  fool  in  the  presence  of  such  a  one.  Is 
there  any  thing  proportionable  with  us  in  our  frame  and 
deportment  towards  the  all-knowing  God  1  Our  heavenly 
Father  is  perfectly  knowing,  perfectly  wise  ;  in  what  awe 
should  we  stand  of  him  continually  upon  these  accounts ! 
And  again, 

3.  It  should  fill  us  with  shame  to  think  what  he  knows 
by  us.  He  is  all  eye,  as  one  said  truly  of  him.  With 
what  confusion  should  it  fill  us  to  think  he  should  know 
so  much  by  us  every  day !  Every  vain  thougiit,  every  light 
motion  of  our  mind,  all  our  fooleries,  all  our  triflings,  all 
our  impurities  that  lodge  and  lurk  in  our  hearts,  are  known 
lo  him.  This  thought  made  a  great  impression  upon  a 
heathen,  (Seneca,  as  he  lestifieth  himself,)  Omnia  sec  ago, 
tanquam  in  conspedu,  I  do  every  thing  as  in  sight,  as 
having  an  eye  that  doth  rimari,  pry  into  my  breast.  O  ! 
what  a  shame  is  it  that  we  should  need  a  heathen  instructor 
in  such  a  matter  as  this  !  and  how  confounded  should  we 
be  before  the  Lord  to  think  what  he  knows  by  us  continu- 
ally, that  we  should  be  ashamed  that  men  should  know 
such  things  concerning  us,  as  we  are  not  ashamed  he  should 
know.  The  ingenuity  of  grace  is  wanting,  it  works  not, 
shows  not  itself.  It  hath  wrought  like  itself  heretofore, 
"  1  blush,  I  am  ashamed  to  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  heaven," 
saith  good  Ezra,  and  that,  when  he  speaks  not  so  much 
neither  concerning  his  own  sins  as  the  sins  of  the  people. 

4.  How  should  it  make  us  study  to  be  sincere.  Nothing 
in  us  so  answers  perfect  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  God, 
as  sincerity.  Every  thought  of  my  heart  thou  hast  known 
long  before  ;  and  it  follows  in  the  same  Psalm,  cxxxix. 
"  Search  me,  O  Lord,  and  try  me,  and  show  me  if  there  he 
any  evil  way"  (any  painful  way,  as  the  Hebrew  admits  to 
be  read)  "  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." 
Again, 

5.  It  should  possess  us  with  great  complacency,  (those 
that  can  reflect  upon  their  own  sincerity,)  that  they  are 
continually  in  view  to  God.  It  should  be  acomplacenlial 
thought,  to  think  that  he  who  is  so  perfectly  knowing,  and 
so  perfectly  wise,  knows  their  sincerity,  and  knows,  too,  all 
their  infirmities.  That  he  knows  their  sincerity,  "  Thou 
knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee,"  John 
xxi.  17.  And  that  he  knows  their  infirmities,  and  will 
consider  them  with  indulgence  and  compassion.  "  He 
knows  our  frame  and  remembers  that  we  are  but  dust," 
P.sal.  ciii.  14.     And, 

6.  It  ought  to  possess  us  with  trust,  habitual  trust,  that 
should  run  through  our  lives.  Is  not  such  a  one  fit  to  be 
trusted?  doth  it  not  highly  recommend  him  to  us  as  the 
Object  of  our  trust,  that  we  know  him  to  be  perfectly 
knowing  and  perfectly  wise  1  You  can  easily  apprehend, 
an  ignorant  fool  is  not  to  be  trusted.  One  that  is  ignorant 
and  a  fool  is  no  fit  object  of  trust.  Is  not  he  therefore  that 
is  perfectly  knowing  and  perfectly  wise,  a  fit  Object  ?  How 
cheerfully  therefore  should  you  trust  him  with  all  your 
concernments,  how  cheerfully  should  you  intrust  him  with 
theconcernsof  this  world,  and  your  part  and  share  therein  ? 
considering  in  what  hand  your  affairs  and  all  aflairsdo  lie, 
even  in  his  who  will  make  "  all  things  work  together  for 
good."  So  he  haih  engaged  to  do,  and  he  is  most  know- 
ing and  most  wise  that  haih  so  engaged.  Imprudent  per- 
sons promise  rashly  what  is  not  in  their  power,  but  he  that 
is  perfectly  knowing  and  wise  can  never  do  so.  Though 
I  might  mention  divers  other  things  I  will  shut  up  all 
with  this, 
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7.  It  should  make  us  study  conform  it)'  to  him  in  these 
respects.     Have  we  this  discovery  of  the  perfections  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  that  he  is  perfectly  knowing  and  perfectly 
wise  ■?     It  should   make  us  endeavour  after  conformity  to 
him  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  for  these  are  some  of  his 
communicable   excellencies,  that   is,   his  imitable   ones. 
We  should  think  with  ourselves,  "  Is  it  for  me  to  pretend 
to  him  as  a  child,  to  call  him  Father,  to  say,  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfectly  knowing  and  perfectly  wi>e, 
when  I  am.  nothing  else  but  an  ignorant  fool  1"     Wisdom 
expects  to  be  justified  of  her  children.     Are  we  the  chil- 
dren of  wisdom,  are  we  the  children  of  him  that  is  perfecllj' 
wise  and  perfectly  knowing  ?    Certainly  it  concerns  us  to 
be  like  our  Father  in  these  respects  ;  this  is  a  ereat  part  of 
his  image,  even  of  his  image  to  be  renewed  in  us.     "  Put 
on  (saith  the  apostle)  the  new  man  which  is  renewed  in 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him,"  Col. 
iii.  10.     is  it  for  the  glory  of  the  all-wise  and  all-knowing 
God  to  have  a  company  of  fools  for  his  children,  ignorant 
creatures  that  know  nothing,  and  labour  not  to  know  much, 
of  the  things  that  most  concerns  them  to  know,  in  refer- 
ence to  him,  and  what  lies  between  him  and  them?     We 
should,  upon  these  accounts,  labour  to  value  and    covet, 
most  of  all,  mental  excellencies  such  as  these.     But  such 
is  not  the  common  yuise  of  this  world.     And  it  is  an  ama- 
zing thing,  to  think  so  many  intelligent  creatures'  minds 
and  spirits  (though  lodged  in  flesh)  should  be  so  lost  as 
to  all  apprehension  of  true  excellency,  or  of  what  is  tridy 
valuable,  as  lo  value  a  little  slitter,  a  little  exterior  pomp 
and  splendour,  betore  these  mental  excellencies  of  know- 
ledge and  wisdom,  that  are  most  peculiar  to  God,  and 
wherein    we,  if  we  are  possessed   of  them,   shall    most 
resemble  him.     What  fools  are  the  men  of  this  world ! 
They  esteem  men  according  as  they  have  most  of  worldly 
pelf,  as  they  have  collected  together  most  of  thick  clay,  but 
they  never  think  of  valuing  themselves  or  any  one  else  by 
the  mental  excellenciesof  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  which 
the}''  resemble  God.     What  base  erroneous  thoughts  must 
these  be  supposed  to  have  of  God  !     What  do  such  make 
of  God'!     As  the  apostle  speaks  lo  these  Athenians,  but 
speaks  as  knowing  and  understanding  them  and  himself 
to  be  of  a  mind  as  to  this,  he  argues  with  them  from  a  prin- 
ciple, and  e.r.  concessis,  "  What !  do  you  think  the  Godhead 
is  like  silver  and  gold,  or  corruptible  things'?"    As  if  he 
had  said,  "  I  cannot  but  know  as  well  as  if  I  were  within 
you,  that  you  are  of  my  mind  perfectly  in  this  matter,  that 
is,  that  the  Godhead  is  not  like  to  silver  or  gold  or  cor- 
ruptible things ;  but  he  is  a  Spirit,  and  you,  as  you  are  spi- 
ritual beings,  or  as  you  have  such  in  you,  are  his  offspring." 
Certainly  it  is  to  be  governed  by  the  judgment  of  a  fool  in 
mj'  choice,  in  my  desires,  in  my  estimation  of  things,  to 
think  that  earthly  things  are  the  most  valuable  things,  that 
carnal  things  (as  the  apostle  calls  them)  are  the  most  ho- 
nourable things.     No,   without  doubt  those  are  the  most 
honourable  and  most  valuable  things  that  are  most  God- 
like, and  by  which  I  shall  most  resemble  God.     How  was 
he  taken  with  Solomon  for  his  judgment  and  choice  when 
he  bids  him  ask  what  he  would  have !  He  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  go  and  ask  riches,  honour,  long  life,  or  the  necks 
of  his  enemies,  but  begs  for  wisdom  and  understanding. 
This  was  most  God-like ;  and  you  see   how   God   was 
pleased  with  his  choice,  how  high  an  approbation  he  gives 
of  it  in  that  1  Kings  iii.  10,  11.     And  we  should  labour  to 
govern  our  own  judgment  in  these  matters  accordinglv. 

And  pray  consider  this  with  yourselves,  and  labour  to 
feel  the  w'ight  of  it  in  your  own  spirits,  if  we  do  not  covet 
and  desire  that  God  should  create  us  according  to  his 
imaare  and  likeness,  we  shall  certainly  be  apt  to  create  to 
ourselves  a  god  after  our  own  image  and  likeness.  That 
is,  if  we  do  not  make  it  our  business  to  have  ourselves 
made  like  unto  him,  we  shall  be  industrious  to  make  him 
like  to  ourselves.  As  it  is  in  the  Psalmist,  "  Thou  thonght- 
est  that  I  was  altogether  such  a  one  as  thyself"  A  thing 
that  will  lead  and  plunge  us  into  the  deplorable  estate  of 
all  sin  and  misery  unavoidably. 


LECTURE  XXIL* 

Thirdly,  It  remains  now  that  we  go  on  to  the  third  head 
of  the  communicable  perfections  of  God,  to  wit,  those  of 
the  Divine  will,  or  which  we  may  otherwise  call  his  moral 
perfectdnns ;  and  the  most  principal  of  them  which  I  shall 
(but  briefly  too)  speak  of,  are  these  four,  to  wit,  his  holi- 
ness, his  justice,  his  faithfulness,  and  his  goodness.  And 
before  I  speak  to  them  severally,  I  shall  give  you  some 
general  considerations  concerning  them,  and  which  will 
also  partly  respect  some  of  those  that  have  been  spoken  to 
already  under  the  former  heads.     As, 

1.  That  when  we  distinguish  the  divine  perfections  into 
natural,  intellectual,  and  moral,  the  meaning  is  not  as  if 
those  that  were  intellectual  and  moral  were  not  also  natu- 
ral. But  the  first  member  in  this  distinction  is  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  than  the  rest.  All  that  are  intellec- 
tual and  moral  are  also  natural  perfections  in  the  Divine 
nature,  but  all  that  are  natural  are  not  intellectual  and 
moral.     And, 

2.  We  are  to  consider  this  concerning  them,  that  the  divine 
perfections  which  are  spoken  of  under  the  notion  of  attri- 
buies,  they  do  suppose  their  subject  to  be  such,  as  to  which 
they  can  and  they  must  agree:  we  speak  now  only  of  a 
subject  of  denomination,  not  of  a  subject  of  inho?sion  in  a 
proper  sense.  But  they  do  all  suppose  their  subject,  that 
is,  of  predication,  to  be  a  spiritual  Being,  or  they  do  suppose 
God  to  be  a  Spirit,  and  might,  all  of  them,  be  brought  as 
proofs  and  demonstrations  (if  it  were  needful)  thai  he  is  so. 
He  could  not  be  intelligent  if  he  were  not  a  Spirit,  nor 
righteous,  nor  holy,  nor  just,  nor  true,  for  all  the.se  do  sup- 
pose such  a  subject  of  predication  as  to  which  such  attri- 
butes or  attributed  perfections  can  and  must  agree.  And 
therefore  (as  hath  been  intimated  formerly)  when  we  speak 
of  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  God,  this  doth  not  come 
among  them,  but  is  pre-suppo.sed,  and  necessarily  pre-sup- 
posed.  Those  that  are  properh'  called  attributes  are 
spoken  of  in  giudc  quid,  not  in  quid,  as  schoolmen  do  fitly 
enough  say,  though  1  do  not  need  to  trouble  you  with  the 
explication  of  those  terms. 

3.  You  are  to  note  this  concerning  them,  that  as  the)'  do 
suppose  their  suitable  subject,  so  several  of  them  do  sup- 
pose others  of  them.  As  wisdom  doth  suppose  know- 
ledge, and  holiness  doth  suppose  wisdom  ;  and  justice, 
holiness,  and  faithfulness,  justice,  and  so. on.     And  again, 

4.  We  are  to  consider  that  our  conception  of  God  and 
his  nature,  and  the  properties  belonging  thereunto,  cannot 
possibly  take  up  things  otherwise  than  by  parts;  and  so 
all  our  conceptions  of  him  must  be  ii  adequate,  and  when 
we  have  taken  up  as  much  as  is  possible,  it  is  but  a  small 
portion  that  we  have  taken  up,  or  can  admit  into  our 
minds.  And  therefore,  we  are  to  conceive  concerning  all 
these  perfections  of  God,  that  though  it  be  unavoidable  to 
us  to  apprehend  diversely,  yet  we  must  apprehend  them  as 
all  falling  into  one  most  simple  nature  and  being;  whence 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  strange  that  we  find  a  coincidence 
in  very  great  part  indiversive  of  these  perfections,  ihat  do 
(as  it  were)  fall  and  run  into  one  another.  As  there  will 
be  more  occasion  to  take  notice  in  those  particulars  that 
are  mentioned.     And, 

5.  You  are  to  consider  further,  that  our  notices  of  God 
must  needs  be  in  a  great  measure  by  reflection  on  our- 
selves. He  hath  been  pleased  to  let  us  know  that  he  cre- 
ated man  at  first  after  his  own  image.  That  is,  atler  his 
natural  image,  wiih  the  addition  of  his  moral  or  holy  image. 
And  that  he  doth  again  regenerate  and  renew  men  after  his 
own  ima9:e,  that  is,  his  holy  image,  supposing  the  natural 
one,  that  being  still  supposed  remaining,  as  the  subject 
both  of  the  corruption  and  of  the  restitution.  This  being 
so,  we  have  the  advantage  of  discerning  much  concerning 
the  excellencies  and  perfecti<ins  of  the  Divine  nature  by 
reflecting  upon  ourselves.  What  we  see  by  that  reflection, 
we  see  as  in  a  s'lass  darklv,  and  indeed,  when  we  are  the 
glass  we  are  a  very  dark  one.  But  some  resemblance, 
some  image  there  is  to  be  found  ;  even  v.ith  all  there  is  the 
natural  image  of  God,  and  with  the  regenerate  there  is  the 
holy  image  renewed,  though  very  imperfectly  renewed, 
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whereupon  when  we  are  to  conceive  of  holiness,  faithful- 
ness, justice,  and  E^oodiiess  in  God,  our  conception  is  mucii 
to  be  helped  by  these  notions  that  we  cannot  but  have  oi 
such  things  among  men,  these  being  (as  you  have  heard) 
of  his  coinmunicable  attributes,  that  have  the  same  name 
in  liim  and  in  men  and  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  same 
things.     And, 

6.  Though  there  be  somewhat  ef  the  divine  image  or 
likeness  in  men,  yet  this  similitude  is  not  to  be  considered 
without  very  great  dissimilitude.  It  is  true  indeed,  omne 
simile  est  dissiviile,  every  like  is  also  unlike,  but  there  must 
be  most  of  all  when  we  are  to  compare  things  in  God  and 
in  us.  Though  there  be  some  similitude,  the  dissimilitude 
must  be  vastly  great  which  we  are  to  take  along  with  us 
in  speaking  of  each  of  those  mentioned  perfections  of  the 
divine  will,  and  so  we  come  to  the  particulars.     And, 

1.  As  to  the  HOLINESS  of  God.  That  very  term,  as  it 
is  applied  to  God,  is  of  various  significancy.  And  indeed, 
it  is  so  as  the  term  comes  thence  transferred  unto  creatures. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  august,  venerable,  great,  majestic. 
And  the  reason  of  the  use  of  that  phrase  to  such  a  purpose, 
that  is,  holy,  to  signify  august  and  venerable,  is  obvious : 
for  as  things  that  were  holy  were  not  to  be  violated,  were 
not  to  be  touched  (as  it  were)  by  impure  hands,  not  to  be 
arrogated,  not  to  be  meddled  with  by  any  but  those  to 
whom  they  were  appropriate,  (in  which  respect,  majesty 
hath  been  wont  to  be  accounted  a  sacred  thing  that  was 
not  to  be  meddled  with  by  any  other,  and  the  person  a 
sacred  person  that  was  clothed  therewith,  not  by  any  means 
in  the  woild  to  be  viola' ed,)  so,  with  no  very  remote  trans- 
lation, holy  or  holiness  being  spoken  of  God  doth  signify 
the  awfulness,  the  venerableness,  of  the  divine  nature. 
But  yet,  this  is  somewhat  alien  from  holiness  as  it  is  a 
moral  perfection,  or  as  it  is  a  perfection  of  the  divine 
will.  And,  therefore,  as  such  we  must  consider  it  under 
its  own  proper  and  peculiar  notion.  It  sometimes  also 
signifies  firm,  sure,  unalterable.  The  sure  mercies  of  Da- 
vid, (Isa.  Iv.)  the  Septuagint  renders  it  sacred,  holy.  But 
if  we  speak  of  holiness  in  the  proper  sense,  as  it  is  a  per- 
fection of  the  divine  will,  so  it  must  needs,  in  the  general 
notion,  signify  the  rectitude  of  that  will  in  all  things,  and 
so  it  must  have  two  parts,  a  negative,  and  a  positive  part. 

(1.)  A  negative;  and  so  the  divine  holiness  stands  in 
purity,  in  being  most  perfectly  free  from  any  taint  ordefile- 
mentj  from  any  thing  of  moral  turpitude,  in  any  kind  or 
any  degree.  And  that  purity,  the  negative  rectitude  of  the 
divine  will  which  is  carried  in  his  holiness,  comprehends 
two  things,  first,  an  enmity  from  all  irrectiiude,  any  taint, 
any  turpitude;  and  secondly,  an  abhorrence  and  detesta- 
tion thereof  Not  only  that  the  nature  and  will,  of  God 
hath  nothing  impure,  or  that  is  not  right,  adhering  to  it ; 
but  doth  also  detest  and  abhor  to  have.  It  signifies  the 
aversion  of  the  divine  will,  its  perpetual,  inflexible  aver- 
sion, from  every  thing  that  is  evil,  unworthy  of  it,  imbe- 
coming  to  it.  And  so,  whereas  holiness  is  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  under  the  notion  of  light,  that  light  is  said  to  be 
without  darkness,  in  the  first  place,  (1  John  i.  5.)  "  God 
is  light,  and  with  him  is  no  darkness  at  all."  This  is  made 
the  matter  of  solemn  message  to  the  sons  of  men  :  "  And 
this  is  the  message  that  we  have  from  him,  and  which  we 
declare  to  you  :"  God  hath  sent  this  message  to  the  world, 
this  account  of  himself,  that  he  is  light,  and  without  any 
darkness  at  all,  without  the  least  mixture  of  any  thing  that 
is  impure,  or  foul,  or  unworthy  of  him.  But  then,  as  it  is 
said  in  that  place,  speaking  of  the  divine  holiness  under 
the  notion  of  light,  that  it  is  without  darkness;  so  it  is, 
secondly,  elsewhere,  represented  under  the  same  notion  as 
expulsive  of  it,  declining  it,  hating  it,  as  having  with  it  a 
most  inflexible  and  eternal  aversion  from  everything  that 
is  signified  under  the  notion  of  darkness,  unholiness  being 
there  signified  by  it.  "  What  communion  hath  light  with 
darkness  1"  It  is  drawn  down  to  signify  that  there  can  be 
no  communion  between  God  and  unholiness,  the  temple  of 
God  and  idols,  2  Cor.  vi.  16.     And, 

(2.)  This  holiness  hath  also  its  positive  part,  which  must 
comprehend  two,  the  like  things  that  have  been  mentioned 
concerning  the  negative  part.  That  is,  first,  the  actual, 
perpetual  rectitude  of  all  his  volitions,  and  all  the  works 
and  actions  that  are  consequent  hereupon  ;  and,  secondly, 
an  eternal  propension  thereunto,  a  love  thereof,  by  which 


it  is  altogether  impossible  to  that  will,  that  it  should  ever 
vary  iVom  itself  in  this,  as  it  cannot  in  any  other  respect. 
That  the  deteiminations  of  that  will  are  right  in  themselves, 
is  out  of  question ;  and  that  his  word  (and  he  best  under- 
stands his  own  nature)  testifies  over  and  over.  And  then 
his  propension,  his  eternal,  unalterable  propension  of  will 
to  that  which  is  right  and  good,  that  we  find  spoken  of  as 
a  thing  we  must  conceive  too,  as  belonging  to  his  holine.ss 
also;  "  The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness,  his  coun- 
tenance doth  behold  the  upright,"  Psal.  xi.  7.  And  so  you 
have  his  hatred  of  all  iniquity,  and  his  love  of  universal 
rectitude,  both  mentioned  together  in  one  and  the  same 
breath,  as  it  were;  "Because  thou  lovest  righteousness 
and  hatest  iniquity,"  (it  is  spoken  of  Christ,  it  is  true,  but 
spoken  of  him  as  God,  (Psal.  xlv.  7.)  having  said  imme- 
diately before,  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,") 
therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee."  He  is 
the  image  of  God,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  the  express 
image  of  his  per.son.  But  here  it  may  be  said,  when  we 
place  (as  we  cannot  but  do)  the  notion  of  holiness  generally 
in  rectitude,  every  thing  of  rectitude  must  have  some 
measure  or  another,  or  some  rule  to  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
ferred, and  which  it  is  to  be  judged  by.  What  is  then  the 
measure  and  will  of  divine  rectitude  wherein  holiness 
stands  1  This  is  the  thing  that  hath  been  very  variously 
discussed,  and  with  a  great  deal  more  perplexity  than  there 
was  cause  for.  These  things  you  may  take  about  it,  that 
are  all  plain  in  themselves,  and  will  be  as  much  as  will 
need  to  be,  or  can,  in  sum  and  substance,  be  said  to  it. 
As, 

First,  That  the  divine  rectitude  cannot  be  measured  by 
any  law,  that  refers  to  him  properly  so  taken.  A  law  pro- 
perly taken,  is  the  signification  of  the  will  of  a  superior 
concerning  an  inferior.  But  it  is  out  of  question,  God  can 
have  no  superior,  and  so  nothing  can  in  a  proper  sense  be 
a  law  to  him.  And  a  measure,  it  is  prior  to  the  thing 
measured,  must  be  before  it,  but  there  can  be  nothing  prior 
to  God.     Yet, 

Secondly,  In  the  borrowed  sense,  very  plain  it  is  that 
God  is  a  law  to  him.self;  and  it  is  the  only  conception 
concerning  this  matter  that  it  can  admit  of;  nor  is  that  to 
be  thought  at  all  strange,  when  those  parcels  and  fragments 
of  right  notion  that  are  left  in  the  ruined  nature  of  man,  do 
j'^et  leave  him  a  law  to  himself,  where  he  hath  no  other 
law,  no  written  law,  extant  before  him :  much  more,  when 
the  notions  of  rectitude  are  most  perfect,  they  may  supply 
the  place  of  a  rule  or  measure  by  which  the  divine  recti- 
tude is  lo  be  measured.     But, 

Thirdly,  His  mere  will,  abstractly  considered,  cannot  be 
this  measure,  as  if  the  divine  will  might  have  made  that 
which  is  right  to  be  wrong,  or  that  which  is  wrong  to  be 
riglit :  this  is  altogether  unconceivable  and  impossible,  that 
that  will,  abstractly  considered,  .should  be  to  him  the 
measure  of  right  or  wrong,  or  of  good  and  evil.  That  is, 
as  if  one  could  suppose  that  an  act  of  the  will  might  alter 
the  obligation  that  is  upon  an  intelligent  creature  to  love 
the  best  good  ;  or  could  make  it  lawful  or  a  duty  to  hale 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  pulchritude  and  beauty. 
This  cannot  be  :  as  we  are  told,  it  is  impossible  for  God  to 
lie.  He  cannot  lie,  as  it  is  impossible  to  him  to  be  un- 
holv,  as  it  is  to  be  untrue.  And,  therefore,  that  there  are 
eternal  reasons  of  moral  good  and  evil  is  a  most  indubit- 
able thing;  that  that  which  is  right  could  not  in  its  own 
nature,  in  the  greatest  instances,  but  be  so;  and  that,  there- 
upon, that  the  distinction  must  be  admitted  necessarily,  of 
things  that  are  good  because  God  wills  them,  and  of  things 
that  he  wills  because  they  are  good.  And  so  natural  laws 
and  positive,  they  come  to  have  their  distinction  and  di- 
verse consideration.     And  then  in  the  last  place. 

Fourthly,  That  it  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  or  of  moral  good  and  evil,  as 
they  are  a  measure  to  God,  should  have  place  any  where 
but'  in  him  ;  that  is,  in  his  will,  not  abstractly  considered, 
but  in  his  will  as  it  is  everlastingly  conformed  to  a  wise 
mind.  There  cannot  but  be  an  everlasting  conformity  be- 
tween the  rectitude  of  the  divine  will  and  the  divine 
word.  And  whatsoever  he  doth,  he  doth  all  things,  not 
because  he  will,  but  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will, 
Eph.  i.  11.  And,  indeed,  the  contrary  apprehension  were 
to  resolve  all  the  divine  perfections  into  nothing  but  sove- 
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reignty.  It  is  the  divine  will  that  is  the  measure  of  good 
and  evil,  yet  not  abstractly  considered,  but  as  it  doth 
agree  with  most  perfect  wisdom,  and  that  unalterably 
thereupon,  it  is  as  impossible  to  him  ever  to  will  that 
which  is  not  wise,  as  it  is  impossible  to  him  ever  to  speak 
that  which  is  not  true.  And  so  far,  having  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  divine  holiness,  wherein  it  lies,  you  may  col- 
lect in  great  part  from  what  hath  been  said,  this  double  pro- 
perly of  it,  not  to  mention  more: 

i.That  his  holiness  is  primary,  all  other  holiness  is  but 
derivative,  imparted.  This  is  the  fountain  holiness,  the 
primary  holiness.     And, 

ii.  His  holiness  is  essential.  It  agrees  to. him  not  pri- 
marily only,  but  e.ssentially  too,  as  being  altogether  inse- 
parable from  his  nature.  Holiness  in  any  creature  was 
always  to  it  an  extra-e.ssential  thing.  We  have  had  instan- 
ces of  it  even  in  the  higher  orders  of  God's  creatures.  Man 
was  created  hoi}',  but  fell.  Among  the  angels  that  were 
universally  holy,  many  fell.  So  the  holiness  of  the  best  of 
creatures  is  a  thmg  in  itself  separable  from  its  essence.  But 
the  divine  holiness  is  most  perfectly  inseparable.  I  shall 
say  no  more  upon  this,  (the  course  that  I  am  ispon  did  ob- 
lige me  to  great  brevity  in  speaking  to  this  head,)  but  only 
by  way  of  Use. 

1.  To  recommend  it  to  you,  that  we  may  live  in  the  ado- 
ration of  God,  considered  under  this  notion  :  "  Who  is 
like  thee  among  the  gods,  glorious  in  holiness  1"  Exod. 
XV.  11.  "  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord,"  as  Hannah 
speaks  in  that  admirable  song  of  hers,  1  Sam.  ii.  2.  How 
should  we  rejoice  in  the  thoughts  of  this,  that  we  have 
such  an  object  of  woiship,  so  perfectlj^,  unexceptionably 
holy.     And, 

2.  We  ought  to  study  the  imitation  of  him  herein,  as 
the  adoration  of  him  upon  this  account,  understanding  the 
text  as  saying  that  to  you,  "  Be  ye  perfect  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect''  in  holiness :  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy," 
1  Pet.  i.  15,  16.  referred  (for  so  it  is  written,  as  the  apostle 
speaks)  to  that  Levit.  xi.  44.  and  in  divers  other  places. 

3.  Consider  with  what  great  gratitude  the  condescend- 
ing goodness  ought  to  be  owned,  that  he  should  have  a  de- 
sign to  make  such  as  we  like  liimself  in  this  respect:  we 
ought  to  acknowledge  great  kindness  even  in  such  a  com- 
mandment, "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.  I  would  fain  have 
you  like  myself"  It  speaks  great  love  and  good-will  to 
us,  that  he  would  have  us  imitate  him.     And, 

4.  It  should  make  us  willingly  submit  to  any  methods 
that  he  thinks  tit  to  use,  to  bring  us  to  that  conformity  to 
him  in  this  respect ;  that  we  be  gradually  perfected  herein, 
as  he  is  most  perfect.  The  state  of  our  case  requires  that 
his  methods  should  be  sometimes  rough  and  severe  for 
this  purpose.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  dross  about  us.  The 
fathers  of  our  flesh,  indeed,  they  correct  (saith  the  apostle, 
Heb.  xii.  9.)  "after  their  own  pleasure;  but  he  for  our 
profit,  that  v/e  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness."  A  great 
word  and  work,  (and  which  we  ought  to  consider  accord- 
ingly,) that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness!  that  is, 
that  he  might  transform  us  into  his  image  and  likeness. 
What  difficulties,  what  furnaces,  what  fires,  what  deaths 
would  we  not  go  through  for  this,  that  we  might  be  made 
partakers  of  his  holiness,  to  be  in  this  respect,  as  he  is, 
perfect. 

2.  The  next  'nat  I  have  mentioned  of  these  four  perfec- 
tions of  the  d'.me  will,  is  his  justice.  And  justice  is  wont 
to  be  distin'.  i-ished  into  universal  and  particular.  But  then, 

(I.)  A-'  jniversal  righteousness  or  justice  doth  compre- 
hend pf  •  ucular  justice  in  it,  so  it  superadds  somewhat  dis- 
tingu'  .'ling,  as  you  shall  see  by  and  by.     Therefore, 

(•2  ;  For  particular  justice,  that  is  two-fold.  It  is  either 
commutative  or  distributive  :  for  commutative  justice,  with 
God  it  can  have  no  place,  because  he  hath  no  equal ;  or 
there  are  none  of  the  same  order  with  him,  that  can  make 
exchanges  with  him,  or  that  can  transfer  rights  to  him  for 
any  rights  transferred  from  him  ;  he  can  be  debtor  to  none 
of  his  creatures.  "  Who  hath  given  him  any  thing,  and  it 
shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again?"  as  Rom.  xi.  3,5. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  all  the  world.  But  it  is  that  part  of 
particular  justice,  which  is  wont  to  be  called  distributive 
justice,  that  properly  agrees  to  him,  that  is,  rectoral  justice, 
magistraiical  justice,  the  justice  of  a  governor,  ruler,  of  a 
superior  towards  an  inferior.  And  that  useth  to  be  divided 


into  these  two  parts,  praemiative  and  puniative;  prasmia- 
tive,  that  confers  rewards,  and  puniative,  that  dispenseth. 
punishments.  For  the  former  of  these,  whatsoever  rewards 
God  dispenseth  must  be  all  of  grace,  not  at  all  of  debt.  He 
cannot  De  antecedently  a  debtor  to  his  creatures,  otherwise 
than  by  promise,  and  so  his  justice  runs  into  his  faithful- 
ness, as  you  will  see  by  and  by.  And  supposing  him  to 
have  bound  himself  by  promise,  then  it  is  a  piece  of  jus- 
tice with  him  to  make  good  his  promise,  and  thereupon,  the 
notion  of  righteousness  doth  obtain  and  fake  place,  even  in 
conferring  benefits.  "God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget 
your  work  and  labour  of  love,"  Heb.  vi.  10.  And  "  it 
is  a  righteous  thing  with  God,"  not  only  to  "  recompense 
tribulation"  to  the  troublers  of  his  people,  but  also,  those 
that  are  troubled  rest  with  him,  2  Thess.  i.  G,  7.  And  "  if 
we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  ns 
our  sins."  There  is  a  piece  of  justice  in  it.  It  is,  upon 
one  accoimt,  the  highest  act  of  mercy  imaginable,  consi- 
dering with  what  liberty  and  freedom  the  course  and  me- 
thod were  settled,  wherein  sins  come  to  be  pardoned  :  and 
it  is  an  act  of  justice  also,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  observa- 
tion of  a  method  to  which  he  had  tied  himself,  and  from 
which  afterwards,  therefore,  he  cannot  depart,  cannot  vary. 

Andthen  for  punitive  justice,  this  is  most  distinguishing 
of  the  justice  of  God,  Irom  his  holiness  abstract!)'  consi- 
dered. By  his  holiness  he  hates  .sin,  and  by  justice  he  pu- 
nisheth  it.  The  one  makes  him  hate  it,  the  other  obiigeih 
him  to  animadvert  upon  it  in  a  way  of  punishment,  or  in- 
clines him  to  do  so.  And  this  he  doth  as  a  debtor  to  him- 
self. Justice  among  creatures  is  conversant  about  the 
rights  of  other  men;  but  in  God  it  must  be  conversant 
about  his  own  rights;  becati-e  he  is  himself  the  Fountain 
of  all  rights.  And  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  right 
throughout  the  whole  universe,  if  it  had  not  its  first  foun- 
tain in  God  himself;  and  therefore  his  justice  must  be  the 
faithful  guardian  of  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty  and  go- 
vernment. And  thereupon,  this  justice  doth  not  only  allow 
him  but  oblige  him  to  award  to  every  transgression  a  just 
recompense  of  reward  as  the  Scripture  speaks. 

But  of  this  I  shall  say  no  more,  save  only  this  word  or 
two  by  way  of  Use  ;  that  is, 

1.  Let  us  have  our  souls  so  possessed  with  this  appre- 
hension of  the  divine  justice  as  to  dread  it,  and  stand  in 
great  awe  of  it,  knowing  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  God 
that  will  not  be  mocked  or  trifled  with  by  any;  and  who 
never  confers  favours  upon  any,  so  as  to  forget  his  just 
right ;  nor  doth  so  exercise  his  mercy  towards  any  as  to 
depress  and  lose  his  sovereignity;  of  which  sovereignty  of 
his,  as  hath  been  said,  his  justice  must  always  be  a  faithful 
guardian,  and  therefore,  those  that  are  nearest  to  him  must 
know,  that  if  they  transgress  his  justice  must  have  an  ex- 
ercise about  them,  even  as  punitive.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  economical,  punitive,  family  justice,  by  which,  even 
where  God  is  pleased  to  be  related  as  a  Father,  he  ani- 
madverts upon,  and  chastises  and  punishes,  the  faults  and 
follies  of  his  own  children,  even  those  that  are  of  his  own 
household.  Though  you  must  distinguish  of  punishments, 
between  those  that  are  corrective  and  those  that  are  vin- 
dictive. Vindictive  punishments  shall  not  have  place 
there  upon  those  that  are,  and  have,  a  stated  being  in  the 
family,  that  are  of  it  and  in  it.  But  corrective  punishment 
shall  have  place  even  there.     And  then, 

2.  Not  only  dread  divine  justice,  but  labour  to  engage  it 
to  be  on  your  side.  What  a  great  blessing  is  thai,  to  have 
even  justice  itself  plead  for  us,  and  the  stale  of  our  case 
brought  to  that  pass  that  it  may.  If  we  confess  our  sins, 
that  is,  with  a  trulj'  evangelical  frame  of  spirit,  he  is  faith- 
ful and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins  ;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.     But  I  pass  on, 

3.  To  say  somewhat  of  his  f.vithfulness.  And  that 
also  doth  in  a  great  part  run  into  justice,  as  justice  doth 
in  some  part  run  into  holiness.  But  so  far  as  to  superadd 
somewhat  peculiar  and  distinguishing.  The  faithtulness  of 
God  is  his  veracit}',  or  his  truih  as  it  relates  to  his  word, 
the  conformity  that  is  between  his  word  and  his  mind.  And 
whereas  his  word,  as  his  faithfulness  that  refers  to  it,  is 
two-fold,  assertory  and  promissory;  so  accordingly  must 
his  faithfulness  be  understood.  It  stands  either  in  decla- 
ring to  us  truly  how  things  are,  or  how  they  shall  be.  It 
relates  to  his  afscric^ry  woxA  ;  that  is,  that  he  doth  make  a 
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true  representation  to  us  of  all  things  that  are  to  be  receiv- 
ed by  us  as  doctrines.  Whereas,  he  is  in  no  possibility  of 
being  deceived  himself  herein,  so  neither  can  he  deceive 
us;  God  cannot  lie.  It  is  impossible  to  God  to  lie. 
So  much  the  light  of  a  pagan  could  discern  of  God,  even 
Balaam  ;  "  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the 
son  of  man  that  he  should  repent."  All  the  declarations 
that  he  hath  made  to  ns  by  way  of  assertion  of  things  that 
we  are  to  conceive  are  so  and  so,  we  are  to  look  upon 
his  truth  and  faithfulness  as  engaged  herein.  That  is,  he 
doth  make  a  representation  to  us  of  things  just  as  they  are, 
and  no  otherwise,  in  what  he  saith  to  us  of  himself,  in  what 
he  saith  to  us  of  Christ,  in  what  he  saith  to  us  of  his  Spi- 
rit, and  in  what  he  saith  to  us  of  the  way  and  course  of 
duty  wherein  we  are  to  walk,  and  the  like.  And  whereas 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Revealer,  the  first  Revealer 
of  God  and  his  mind  to  men,  he  is  thereupon  called  the 
faithful  witness,  as  representing  and  testifying  things  jubt 
to  be  as  they  are,  and  no  otherwise.  It  comes  in  among 
his  glorious  titles,  "Jesus  Christ,  the  first-begotten  from 
the  dead,  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  the  faithful 
witness :"  that  falls  in  among  the  rest.  Rev.  i.  5.  God's 
name  is  in  him,  that  is,  the  same  nature  is  in  him 
whereof  the  divine  name  is  expressive.  And  therefore, 
in  the  whole  Gospel  revelation  we  must  conceive  the  high- 
est faithfulness  to  be  engaged.  That  which  sums  it  up 
"Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,"  the 
apostle  calls  it,  "  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation," (1  Tim.  i.  15.)  most  worthy  to  be  received  and 
believed.     And  then. 

The  word  of  God,  to  which  this  faithfulness  hath  refer- 
ence, is  not  only  assertory  hm  jproviissory ;  not  only  decla- 
ratory how  things  are,  but  how  also  they  shall  be.  It  is 
true,  we  may  take  in  his  threatenings  too,  unto  which  his 
faithfulness  hath  reference  as  well  as  his  promises.  But 
chiefly  and  principally,  his  faithfulness  hath  reference  to 
his  covenant.  "  He  is  the  faithful  God,  that  keepeth 
covenant  and  mercy  for  ever,"  Deut.  vii.  9.  And  "  he  will 
not  alter  the  covenant  that  is  gone  out  of  his  mouth,  nor 
suffer  his  faithfulness  to  fail,"  P.salm  Ixxxix.  33,  34. 

And  therefore,  concerning  this  also,  take  so  much  of 
present  Use.  Is  God  perfect  in  this  respect,  most  perfectly 
true  and  faithful,  true  to  his  word,  his  mind  always  agree- 
ing most  accurately  with  it"?     Then, 

1.  Trust  this  faithfulness  of  his.  The  object  of  trust  is 
faithfulness  most  properly,  the  most  immediate  object. 
That  which  answers  to  faithfulness  is  faith.  If  he  be  faith- 
ful, he  is  to  be  believed,  trusted  in,  and  relied  upon.  In 
that  passage  of  the  apostle's  prayer  that  he  might  be  de- 
livered from  wicked  and  unreasonable  men,  for  all  men 
have  not  faith  ;  the  most  probable  meaning  of  that,  is,  that 
have  not  faithfulness,  (faith  being  there  taken  objectively,) 
that  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted;  wicked  and  unreasonable 
men,  upon  whom  we  can  place  no  trust,  that  are  not  fit  to 
be  believed.  But  we  are  never  to  admit  a  thought  so  dimi- 
nishing or  debasing  concerning  him  whom  we  have  taken 
to  be  our  God,  as  if  he  were  not  fit  to  be  trusted,  as  if  his 
faithfulness  could  fail  any  whit.  Our  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect  in  this  respect;  therefore  trust  him  perfectly,  with- 
out vacillation,  without  wavering  or  suspenseful  hearts. 
He  cannot  deny  himself,  he  abides  most  faithful,  and 
therefore  most  securely  to  be  relied  upon  by  those  that 
are,  through  his  grace,  enabled  to  give  up  themselves  to 
him.  He  desires  nomore  :  give  up  yourselves  to  him,  and 
you  are  safe  on  his  part :  rely  upon  him,  for  he  is  faith- 
ful ;  he  will  keep  what  you  commit  to  him.     And, 

2.  Imitate  his  faithfulness  as  well  as  trust  it.  Do  you 
labour  to  be  perfect  herein  1  I  pray  let  us  all  labour  to  be 
perfect  in  this  as  our  heavenly  father  is  perfect,  to  wit,  in 
faithfulness,  both  towards  him  and  towards  men. 

(1.)  Towards  him.  O !  how  can  we  think  it  tolerable  to 
break  with  him  who  is  never  apt  to  break  with  us  !  His 
faithfulness  can  never  fail ;  why  should  ours  so  often  fail  1 
When  we  promise,  when  we  engage,  when  we  vow  to  live 
in  his  love,  in  his  fear,  in  his  communion  ;  what  shame 
should  it  cover  our  faces  with,  to  be  unfaithful  towards 
him,  who  is  constantly  faithful  towards  us!     And, 

(2.)  Towards  men ;  imitate  him  there  too:  this  would 
be  the  glory  of  our  religion.  It  is  the  intolerable  reproach 
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of  it,  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  among  men,  and  even 
among  them  that  profess  the  Christian  name,  among  them 
who  pretend  to  God  as  their  God  :  saying  he  is  their  God 
who  is  the  faithful  God,  most  perfectly  faithful.  This 
makes  a  most  deplorable  state  of  things.  "  Help,  Lord," 
(saith  the  Psalmist,)  "  for  the  faithful  man  faileth,"  Psalm 
xii.  1.  It  makes  the  state  of  things  so  very  dismal,  that  all 
who  understand  themselves  think  they  have  reason  to 
cry  to  heaven,  "  Help,  help,  in  such  a  sad  case  as  this." 
Help,  Lord,  the  godly  man  fails,  there  is  no  faithfulness 
left  in  the  world.  We  are  undone  in  this  case  if  God  do 
not  help,  if  we  have  no  help  from  heaven.  But  what  an 
ornament  is  it  to  the  Christian  name  and  profession,  when 
the  very  words  of  such  and  such  as  do  profess  it,  are  reck- 
oned stable  as  a  pillar  of  bra^s.  "  I  would  no  more  dis- 
trust such  a  man's  word,  than  I  would  fear  the  falling  of 
the  heavens  over  me,  or  the  sinking  of  the  earth  under 
me :"  this  would  be  the  glory  of  our  religion.  O  !  then, 
let  us  labour  to  be  perfect  in  this  respect  as  our  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect. 


LECTURE  XXIIL* 

Having  discoursed  from  this  text,  of  many  of  the  divine 
perfections,  under  the  distinct  heads  of  the  perfections  of  the 
divine  nature,  of  the  divine  mind,  and  of  the  divine  will : 
and  as  for  those  of  this  last  rank,  having  discoursed  to 
you  of  several  others,  it  remains  to  say  something  yet, 

4.  Of  the  DIVINE  GOODNESS ;  whcre,  by  goodness,  I  do  not 
mean  the  goodness  of  being  merely,  or  the  goodness  of 
this  or  that  thing  in  its  own  particular  kind;  nor  moral 
goodness  in  the  utmost  extent  and  latitude  of  it,  for  that 
would  comprehend  the  several  other  perfections  of  the 
divine  will,  that  have  been  spoken  to  already :  but  one 
branch  thereof  only,  which  commonly  goes  under  the  name 
of  benignity ;  a  benign  inclination  of  will,  which  we  are 
to  consider,  both  with  respect  of  what  it  excludes,  and  in 
respect  of  what  it  includes. 

(1.)  In  respect  of  what  it  excludes;  it  excludes  what  is 
opposite  to  it,  whether  it  be  contrarily  opposite,  or  contra- 
dictory. That  which  is  contrarily  opposite  is  an  aptness 
to  do  hurt,  a  mischievous  disposition  to  have  a  mind  or  will 
prone  to  the  doing  of  mischief ;  which  it  most  certainly  ex- 
cludes ;  and  then,  that  which  is  contradictorily  opposite  is, 
not  to  be  willing  to  do  good,  an  unaptness  to  do  good. 

(2.)  And  .so,  accordingly,  it  doth  include  a  general  pro- 
pensity to  benefaction,  to  acts  of  beneficence,  and  so  we  are 
to  consider  the  goodness  of  God  analogically  to  what  we 
can  find  of  any  like  specimen  among  men  ;  for  indeed 
much  of  our  way  of  knowing  God  is  by  reflection,  there 
being  somewhat  of  God  yet  left  and  remaining  in  man, 
fragments,  broken  relics  of  that  image  first  instamped  upon 
the  soul  of  man  in  his  creation.  And  by  them  it  is,  that 
we  form  the  general  notion,evenof  those  perfections  which 
we  do  ascribe  to  God.  We  see  the  several  features  of  that 
image,  by  reflection,  as  in  a  glass,  on  which  we  bestow 
such  and  such  names.  Though  in  the  mean  time  we  must 
know,  (as  hath  been  told  you  upon  other  occasions  over 
and  over,)  that  whatsoever  there  is  that  goes  under  the 
same  name  with  God  and  with  us,  (as  all  his  communicable 
attributes  do,)  yet  the  things  must  be  infinitely  diverse,  as 
his  being  and  ours  cannot  but  be.  It  is  but  some  shadow, 
some  faint  resemblance,  of  the  divine  perfections  that  are 
discernible  in  us.  But  upon  those  things  we  bestow  these 
names,  still  apprehending,  that  under  the  same  name  some- 
what infinitely  more  perfect  hath  its  place  and  being  in  God. 

And  now,  as  to  this  perfection,  (the  divine  benignit}',)  I 
purposely  reserved  that  to  the  last  place,  because  it  is  most 
in  the  eye  and  design  of  this  text,  as  is  very  manifest  if  you 
look  back  but  to  the  two  more  immediate  paragraphs, 
which  do  more  directly  refer  hither,  the  former  of  them 
more  expressly  signifying  that  vacancy  that  should  be  in 
us,  (in  conformity  to  the  divine  pattern  and  example,)  of 
all  inclination  to  do  evil,  and  the  latter,  positively  express- 
ing and  holding  forth  the  inclination  that  should  be  in  us, 
after  the  same  example  to  do  good.     Of  the  former  of 
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these  paragraphs  you  may  look  downwards  from  \'er.  38, 
and  see  how  the  design  olthat  runsagainsl  a  mischievous 
temper  and  disposition  of  spirit,  an  aptness  to  do  evil,  yea, 
though  provoked;  that  there  must  be  no  disposition  to  re- 
taliaie,  to  requite  evil  with  evil,  wrong  with  wrong,  injury 
with  injury  ;  but  rather  than  do  so,  sufl'er  oneself  to  be  m- 
jured  more,  as  the  several  expressions  in  that  paragraph 
do  signify,  which  it  is  not  needful  here  to  consider. 

And  then  for  the  latter  paragraph,  concerning  the  dispo- 
sition to  do  good,  the  discourse  of  tiiat  runs  from  ver.  43. 
to  this  conclusion  and  close  of  the  chapter;  all  under  the 
name  of  love  ;  so  extensive  and  large  in  reference  to  its 
object,  as  not  to  exclude  enemies  themselves;  those  that 
do  with    the  most  bitter   hate    pursue  and  persecute  us. 
"  You  have  heard  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy  ;"  such  undue  limits  have 
been  wont  to  be  put  and  assigned  to  your  love  ;  that  you 
acquit  yourselves  well  enough  if  you  do  love  them  that 
love  you,  and  if  you  do  good  turns  to  them  that  do  such  to 
you,  if  you  carry  it  courteously  and  affably  in  your  saluta- 
tions to  such  as  will  salute  you.     But  this  is  a  mean  and 
narrow  spirit,  unworthy  of  a  Christian,  and  unworthy  of 
the  name  and  design  of  Christianity,  that  being  intended 
to  restore  man  to  man,  to  restore  man  to  himself,  to  make 
man  what  he  was,  and  what  he  should  be.     There  are  no 
such  limitations  as  those  to  be  made  to  our  love;  it  must 
reach  enemies,  enemies  themselves.  "  I  say  unto  you,  love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  and 
persecute  you;"  and  all  this,  that  you  may  be  perfect,  as 
your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect ;  (for  so  he  doth;)  "  that 
5'ou  may  be  ihe  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven, for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  upon 
the  good,  and  sends  his  rain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  un- 
just ;"  animadverting  upon  it  as  a  mean  thing,  and  an  argu- 
ment of  a  base  and  narrow  spirit,  to  have  our  love  and  kind- 
ness confined  to  those  wonted  limits, wherein  men, otherwise 
taught  by  their  own  corrupt  inclinations,  are  wont  to  con- 
fine theirs.  This  is,  therefore,  the  main  and  more  principal 
design  of  this  text,  as  it  refers  to  the  context,  to  comiuend 
to  us  the  divine  benignity,  to  represent  that,  and  to  set  it 
before  us  as  a  pattern  to  which  we  are  to  be  conformed. 
Be  in  this  respect  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect. 
And  indeed,  it  is  the  fittest  to  consider  this  divine  per- 
fection in  the  la^t  place ;  for  it  is  (as  it  were)  the  perfecting 
perfection  ;  it  crowns  and  consummates  all  the  rest.     AJl 
the  excellencies  of  the  Divine  Being,  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered not  abstracll}',  each  by  iiself,  but  as  they  refer  to 
one  another,  and  as  all  together  they  do  make  one  admira- 
ble temperament ;  as  with  reverence  we  may  speak.  Indeed, 
of  those  that  are  abstractly  considered,  that  are  wont  to  go 
under  the  notion  with  us  of  very  great  exercise,  should  be 
all  separated  from  this,  they  lose  themselves,  lose  their  very 
name ;  wisdom,  apart  from  goodness,  it  were  only  an  abi- 
lity to  contrive  ;  power,  apart  from  goodness,  were  only  an 
ability  to  execute  ill  purposes  and  designs.     But  divine 
wisdom,  that  is  in  conjunction  with  most  perfect  goodness; 
and  divine  power,  that  is  in  conjunction  with  the  most 
perfect  goodness;  and  so  this  is  (as  I  may  sa}'-)  the  per- 
fecting perfection,  consummating  of  all  the  rest.  How  ad- 
mirable a  thing  is  that  wisdom  that  is  continually  prompted 
by  goodness !  and  that  power  that  is  continually  set  on 
work  by  goodness,  in  all  the  efforts  and  exertions  of  it ! 

And  now,  in  speaking  to  this,  the  divine  benignity  and 
goodness,  I  shall  briefly  point  out  unto  you  the  various 
diversifications  of  it,  and  then  lay  before  you  some  of  the 
more  observable  exeinplifications  of  it.  I  shall  show  you 
how  it  is  diversified,  and  wherein  it  is  exemplified. 

[1.]  How  it  is  diversified.  It  admits,  in  sundry  re.spects, 
(which  I  shall  mention  to  you,)  of  sundry  considerations 
and  notions  that  may  be  put  upon  it,  which  yet  do  all  run 
into  this  one  thing,  goodness.  First,  as  it  imports  a  pro- 
pension  unto  any  thing  of  suitableness,  according  as  the 
estimate  of  divine  wisdom  and  liberty  doth  determine  it, 
and  so  it  goes  under  the  name  of  love.  Love,  is  nothing 
else  but  a  propension  towards  this  or  that  object.  The 
objects  towards  which  divine  goodness  is  propense,  thev 
are  estimated  by  his  wisdom  and  liberty,  or  sovereignty  in 
conjunction,  in  respect  of  their  capacities  to  receive  these 
his  propensions,  or  to  be  the  passive  subjects  thereof     Se- 


condly, as  it  refers  to  offenders,  guilty  creatures,  so  this 
goodness  is  his  clemency  ;  thirdly,  as  it  refers  to  repeated 
ofl^ences,  so  it  is  patience ;  fourthly,  as  it  refers  to  long  con- 
tinued and  often  repeated  provocations,  so  it  is  long-suffer- 
ing, forbearance;  fifthly,  as  it  refers  to  a  miserable  object, 
so  it  is  pity  and  compa'^sion ;  sixthly,  as  it  refers  lo  an 
amiable  object,  so  it  is  complacency  and  delight ;  seventhly, 
as  it  refers  to  an  indigent  object,  and  speaks  large  benefac- 
tions towards  it,  so  it  is  bounty  ;  and  lastly,  as  it  refers  to 
the  principle  of  liberty  and  spontaneity  from  whence  it 
proceeds,  so  it  is  called  grace,  cvf,'>Kta,  the  very  expression 
that  is  used  to  signify  the  goodness  of  the  will,  when,  with- 
out any  kind  of  inducement,  good  is  done  for  goodness' 
sake.  "Thou  art  good  and  doest  good."  When  there  is 
nothing  to  oblige,  nothing  to  requite,  nothing  to  remunerate, 
nothing  to  invite,  this  is  the  graciousne.ss  of  goodness. 
These  are  sundry  diversifications,  (as  they  may  fitly  enough 
be  called,)  anil  one  and  the  same  excellency,  divine  good- 
ness and  benignity,  raised  according  as  such  and  such  re- 
spects (as  have  been  mentioned)  do  clothe  it.     But  then, 

[2.]  We  come  to  give  you  exemplifications  of  it,  in  in- 
stances and  evidences  that  do  recommend  and  show  it 
forth  unto  us.     And, 

First,  The  most  obvious  and  most  comprehensive  one  is, 
this  very  creation  itself  which  we  behold,  and  whereof  we 
ourselves  are  a  little,  inconsiderable  part.  What  else  can 
be  supposed  to  have  been  the  inducement  to  an  infinite, 
self-sufficient,  all-sufficient  Being  to  make  such  a  creation 
as  this  stand  forth  out  of  nothing,  but  an  immense  good- 
ness, a  benignity  not  to  be  prescribed  unto,  and  was  only 
its  own  reason  to  itself,  of  what  it  would  design  and  do  1 
The  creation  could  add  nothing  to  him  ;  for  it  being  pro- 
duced out  of  nothing,  it  could  have  nothing  in  it,  but  what 
was  of  him  and  from  him ;  and  so  there  is  nothing  of  being 
in  it,  nothing  of  excellency  and  perfection  in  it,  but  what 
was  originally  and  eminently  in  himself  before ;  for  noth- 
ing could  give  that  which  it  had  not ;  and  all  that  is  in 
this  world,  is  given  out  from  God  himself,  and  therefore, 
it  is  resolvable  into  nothing  else  but  mere  goodness,  that 
we  are,  or  that  any  thing  else  besides  is.  As  in  Rev.  iv.  11. 
"  For  thy  pleasure  all  things  are  and  were  created."  For 
thy  pleasure ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  have  that  im- 
mense and  boundless  goodness  of  his  issue  and  flow  forth 
in  such  a  creation  :  and  among  the  rest  of  creatures,  in 
giving  being  to  such  as  might  be  capable  of  knowing  who 
made  them,  and  of  contemplating  tlie  glorious  excellencies 
of  their  Maker,  and  of  partaking  a  felicity  in  him,  as  well 
as  a  being  from  him.  Indeed,  that  there  should  be  so  vast 
a  creation,  (though  all  that  is  nothing  compared  with  him, 
v^ast  as  it  is,)  that  is  owing  to  his  power  ;  that  there  should 
so  ornate,  and  amiable,  and  orderlv  a  frame  of  things  be 
created,  that  is  owing  to  his  wi.sdom.  But  that  there  should 
be  any  creation  at  all,  that  is  owing  to  nothing  else  but 
his  mere  goodness.  He  would  have  creatures  that  should 
be  capable  of  knowing  and  enjoying  the  excellencies  and 
perfections  that  make  up  his  bein?  to  himself  according 
to  their  measure  and  capacities  ;  and  he  would  have  o;her 
creatures  of  inferior  ranks  and  orders  to  minister  unto 
them.  And  though  this  be  an  obvious  thing,  and  we  hear 
of  it  often,  it  is  often  in  our  minds,  yet  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
often  enough  in  our  hearts.  It  doth  not  sink  and  pierce 
deep  into  our  souls,  to  think  what  we.  by  mere  nature,  are, 
by  mere  untainted,  uncorrnpt  nature;  all  that  we  are  bj' 
divine  benignity,  that  it  did  eternally  depend  upon  his 
mere  pleasure  whether  I  should  be  something  or  nothing. 
And  what  a  rebuke  would  this  carrv  in  it  to  a  vain  mind, 
if  it  might  be  seriously  and  often  thought  of!  "  Was  I 
created  to  indulge  and  pursue  vanity,  to  indulge  a  vain 
mind,  and  pursue  vain  things  V  How  great  an  awe  would 
it  hold  our  spirits  under  !  It  would  teach  us  to  fear  the 
Lord  and  his  goodness,  to  think.  "  I  only  am.  and  have  a 
place  in  this  world,  because  he  thought  it  good,  and  he 
saw  it  good  to  have  it  so."     But, 

Secondlv,  The  universal  sustentaiion  that  he  affords  lo 
all  created  beings,  generally  considered  :  that  is  all  nothing 
but  mere  goodness  ;  for  a.s  he  had  no  need  of  a  creation  at 
first,  he  hath  still  no  need  of  it,  and  he  that  hath  raised  it 
up  into  being  out  of  nothing  one  moment,  might  have  suf- 
fered all  to  slip  and  lapse  into  nothina:  ihe  next  moment 
again,  without  injury  to  what  he  hath  made,  or  without 
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loss  to  himself.  His  tender  mercy  is  over  all  his  works. 
He  lets  all  this  great  variety  of  creatures  that  replenish  this 
world,  coniinually  d'raw  from  him.  The  eyes  of  all  things 
look  towards  him.  Nature  hath  (as  it  were)  set  an  eye  in 
every  thing  that  is  made,  only  to  look  up  with  craving 
looks  to  the  great  Author  ofaH'thiiigs,  and  all  are  sustain- 
ed suitably  as  their  indigent  states  require,  when  all  are 
still  useless  to  him,  and  advantage  him  nothing.     But, 

Thirdly,  His  continual  sparing  offending  creatures;  how 
constant  a  testimony  and  evidence  is  this  of  the  immense 
goodness  of  God  !  That  when  he  hath  those  that  offend 
him  continually  in  his  power  and  at  his  mercy,  and  he 
may  right  himself  for  what  hath  been  done  in  a  moment, 
or  prevent  doing  any  thing  more  to  his  displeasure,  and  to 
his  dishonour,  yet  he  spares:  how  admirable  goodness  is 
this !  It  is  not  oscitancy  and  neglect,  as  if  he  took  no  no- 
tice of  what  men  did.  On  purpose  to  obviate  such  an 
expression,  Moses  useth  that  emphatical  expression,  (in- 
terceding for  offending  Israel,)  "  Let  the  power  of  my  God 
be  great,  accoiding  as  thou  hast  spoken,  .saying.  The  Lord 
is  long-suffering  and  slow  to  anger."  Let  the  power  of  my 
God  be  great.  It  is  not  from  oscitancy,  but  power,  that 
guilty  creatures  aie  spared,  that  an  offending  world  is  not 
turned  into  flames  and  ashes  long  ago;  that  a  vindictive 
fire  hath  not  been  preying  on  it,  and  vindicating  the  wrong 
done  to  the  offended"  Maker  and  Lord  of  all.  It  is  not 
oscitancy  but  power,  that  is,  power  over  himself,  the  great- 
est of  all  powers.  Creating  power  is  less;  the  sustentalive 
power,  by  which  the  world  is  bore  up,  is  less.  By  the 
exertion  of  his  power  towards  his  creatures  he  can  easily 
conquer  them;  but  by  this  exercise  of  his  power  he  doth 
(as  it  were)  conquer  himself;  withholding  himself  from 
those  more  sudden  eruptions  of  displeasure  and  wrath, 
which  would  argue  that  these  were  a  predominant  thing 
with  him.  But  he  will  let  the  world  know  it  is  not  so. 
There  is  the  power  of  goodness  that  doth  predominate  and 
is  governing.  It  is  admirable  in  itself,  and  ought  to  be  so 
in  our  estimate,  that  this  world  which  hath,  for  so  many 
thousand  years,  been  inhabited  and  possessed  by  rebels 
against  the  crown  and  throne  and  dignity  of  the  Eternal 
'  King,  is  yet  spared,  and  they  let  propagate  their  kind,  and 
transmit  their  nature,  though  they  do,  with  it,  transmit  the 
poison  and  malignity  of  an  inveterate  hate  and  enmity 
against  the  Author  of  their  being.  How  admirable  is  the 
divine  goodness,  that  shows  itself  in  this  patience  and  long- 
suffering  towards  a  guilty  world !  We  are  taught  so  to  ac- 
count ;  "  Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  forbearance  and 
long-suffering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God 
leadeth  thee  to  repentance  V  Rom.  ii.  4.     And  again. 

Fourthly,  We  are  to  consider  as  a  further  instance  and 
evidence  of  this  immense  goodness  of  God,  that  he  is 
pleased  to  take  such  care  of  the  children  of  men,  in  their 
several  successive  ages  and  generations,  as  we  find  he  con- 
tinually doth;  not  only  sparing  them  but  providing  for 
them  ;  which  is  a  plain  and  most  constantly  positive  in- 
stance and  exemplification  of  this  goodness  whereof  we 
speak.  Two  ways  he  doth  more  especially  take  care  of  the 
offending  creatures  that  do  po.ssess  and  inhabit  this  earth 
of  ours;  partly  by  laws,  and  partly  by  providence. 

i.  By  Laws.  How  much  of  the  goodness  of  God  is  seen 
by  those  very  laws  which  he  hath  taken  care  shall  have 
place  in  this  world,  and  by  which  any  thing  of  common 
order  is  preserved  1  How  admirable  is  it  that  he  should  so 
concern  himself  for  the  tranquillity  and  peace  and  welfare 
of  those  that  are  in  a  confederacy  and  combination  against 
him,  and  have  been  so  from  one  generation  to  another! 
How  wonderful  is  it  I  It  is  owing,  partly,  to  the  impres- 
sions he  hath  made  and  left  upon  the  minds  and  nature  of 
men,  that  there  are  any  such  laws  as  go  under  the  name  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  this  tendency  and  design, 
to  keep  the  world  in  a  peaceful  and  quiet  state  ;  and  do 
so,  as  far  as  they  obtain  and  prevail.  And  indeed,  there 
is  none  that  do  any  thing  to  the  disturbance  and  disquiet  of 
the  world,  but  they  abandon  the  law  of  their  nature  in  what 
they  do,  and  offer  violence  to  themselves.  But  any  such 
law  of  nature  we  must  understand  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  Author  of  nature,  and  we  must  understand  it  to  have 
been  preserved  and  kept  alive  among  men,  by  him  that 
doth  preserve  the  nature  of  man,  and  doth  take  care  that 
there  should  be  successions  of  such  creatures  in  this  world. 


Consider  how  tender  he  is  of  the  life  of  man,  that  he  hath 
provided,  that  there  should  be  such  a  law,  even  in  man's 
nature,  against  murder,  of  which  the  municipal  laws  of 
several  countries  are  all  transcripts,  and  all  owing  to  the 
general  Legislator.  Whatsoever  laws  of  this  or  that  coun- 
try do  agree  with  the  natural  law,  they  are  all  from  the 
supreire  Legislator,  and  are  but  discoveries  of  the  care  and 
concern  that  the  common  Ruler  of  this  world  hath  to  pre- 
serve such  a  creature  as  man  on  earth,  from  violence  and 
wrong.  And  so  likewise,  the  laws  that  do  obtain  any  where 
for  the  preservation  of  property,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  chastity,  and  for  the  preservation  of  fame  and  reputation 
among  men,  and  the  like  ;  that  men  may  not  be  injured  in 
such  respects  :  they  are  all  so  many  instances  and  exem- 
plifications of  the  great  and  general  benignity  of  the  com- 
mon I..ord  and  Author  of  all  things,  towards  his  poor  crea- 
tures in  this  world,  though  he  beheld  his  nature  poisoned 
with  enmity  and  malignity  against  himself,  and  though 
that  creature  takes  no  notice  of  him  in  all  this.  And  then, 
ii.  The  case  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  provision  he  hath 
made  by  laws,  but  which  he  continually  makes  by  pro- 
vidence, for  the  sustentation  of  these,  his  offending  crea- 
tures. So  you  see  the  text  refers  us  to  these  very  instances, 
"  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you,  that 
you  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven :"  that  you  may  represent  and  show  forth  the  divine 
nature  in  yourselves,  that  j'ou  may  show  yourselves  born 
of  God,  with  such  a  nature  as  God  hath  ;  give  some  proofs 
and  discoveries  of  the  divine  nature  in  you,  because  he 
doth  thus ;  loves  his  enemies,  doth  good  to  them  that  hate 
him,  feeds  them  with  breath,  with  bread,  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary supports  of  life,  in  a  continual  course  from  day  to 
day.     And  again, 

Fifthly,  It  doth  further  evidence  and  exemplify  divine 
goodness,  and  how  perfect  he  is  therein,  that  there  is  any 
derivation  hereof  to  be  found  any  where  among  men,  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  among  men  as  goodness  towards 
one  another,  in  any  degree  of  it.  Wheresoever  there  is  to 
be  found  more  or  less  of  that  which  we  call  good  nature, 
if  there  be  any  thing  of  humanity,  of  an  aptness  to  do  good 
to  others,  or  an  unaptness  to  do  them  hurt,  or  to  take 
pleasure  in  their  infelicities  or  miseries,  these  are  so  many 
.specimens  of  goodness  that  are  derived,  and  their  very  de- 
rivation speaks  a  fountain  from  whence  they  come.  There 
can  be  no  borrowed  or  participated  goodness  but  must 
suppose,  and  imply,  a  first  goodness  whence  it  proceeds. 
If  there  be  any  the  least  goodness,  in  any  creature,  this 
refers  us  to  God,  prompts  us  to  look  towards  him  with 
adoring  eyes.  This  is  a  little  rivulet  from  an  immense 
ocean,  a  beam,  a  ray  from  that  Sun  of  love  and  goodness, 
from  that  Nature  that  is  all  goodness  and  all  love  itself, 
in  the  very  essence  of  it.  This  we  ought  to  consider,  if 
we  meet  with  any  kindness  in  this  world,  if  we  see  any 
efforts,  any  discoveries  of  pity,  of  compassion  and  merci- 
fulness in  one  towards  another,  this  is  all  goodness  from 
the  First  Goodness.  All  (his  shows  there  is  one  Immense 
Goodness,  whence  all  such  little  parcels  of  goodness  do 
proceed  and  come.  Even  in  this  apostate  and  fallen  world 
we  see  some  such  appearances  of  the  divine  image  (as  was 
said)  yet  left.  We  see  man  hath  love  in  his  nature,  some- 
thing of  goodness  in  his  nature,  a  proneness  to  do  acts  of 
goodness  and  beneficence  to  some  or  other,  as  they  come 
in  his  way  :  this  should  presently  make  us  fall  adoring  the 
Supreme  Goodness  in  all  this.     But  then, 

Sixthly,  The  design  of  recovering  apostate,  fallen  man, 
is,  beyond  all  things,  a  most  admirable  discovery  of  divine 
goodness;  that  ever  he  should  have  formed  such  a  design. 
Here  is  such  a  creature,  such  an  order  of  creatures,  such  a 
sort  of  creatures,  fallen,  sunk,  lost,  become  miserable,  and 
miserable  by  their  own  delinquency,  by  their  own  apostacy, 
that  is,  by  their  own  choice :  they  have  chosen  the  way 
that  leads  down  to  the  chambers  of  death  and  eternal  ruin. 
Now,  that  in  this  case  he  should  form  a  design  with  him- 
self, "  I  will  yet  settle  a  course  wherein  such  creatures  as 
these  may  be  recovered  and  saved,  even  from  a  self-pro- 
cured ruin."  If  there  were  not,  I  say,  a  goodness  whereof 
no  other  account  could  be  given,  but  that  it  is  divine,  but 
that  it  is  of  itself,  as  the  Deity  is,  as  the  Godhead  is;  who 
would  ever  have  imagined  but  that  such  creatures  having 
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offended,  and  by  their  offensive  nature  and  course,  put 
themselves  into  a  way  of  perishing,  must  have  been  let 
perish.  Nothing  more  wan  needful  than  to  let  them  perish. 
Why  should  they  not  be  let  perish,  when  they  chose  if, 
when  they  loved  it,  and  affected  the  way  to  it "?  "  They 
that  hate  me  love  death."  They  that  haled  wisdom,  the 
Supreme  Wisdom,  they  loved  death.  And  why  might 
they  not  be  left  to  their  own  choice,  to  take  the  things  they 
lovel  No,  this  was  God- like,  this  speaks  the  goodness  of 
a  God,  thai  he  will  prevent  the  perishing  of  self-destroying 
creatures.  "  Their  destruction  is  of  themselves,  but  they 
shall  find  that  in  me  is  their  help  ;"  as  by  the  prophet  he 
speaks  his  own  mind  and  heart.  Partly,  the  design  itself, 
of  saving  and  recovering  such  creatures,  and  partly,  the 
strange  and  most  surprising  methods  for  bringing  about 
such  a  design,  may  not  only  beget  conviction,  but  the 
highest  admiration  also,  of  the  goodness  of  God.  We 
should  not  only  acknowledge  it,  but  fall  a  wondering,  and 
even  lose  ourselves  in  wonder.  How  unaccountable  a 
goodness  was  this,  that  rather  than  such  creatures  as  we 
should  finally  and  remedilessly  perish,  God  should  put  on 
man,  become  man  :  that  man,  a  man  of  sorrows;  thai  man 
of  sorrows,  at  last  a  sacrifice  on  a  cross,  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  an  offended  Majesty  and  offending 
creatures  1  What  manner  of  love  was  this !  what  a  trans- 
porting discovery  of  divine  goodness!  "God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life,"  John  iii.  16.  But  then,  if  we  add  in  the  next  place, 
to  all  this. 

Seventhly,  The  various  means  that  he  useth  to  draw  and 
gather  in  souls,  to  comply  with  the  terms  upon  which  par- 
don and  reconciliation,  and  eternal  salvation  are  offered  to 
us.  There  are  his  ensigns  displayed,  there  is  a  Gospel 
published,  there  is  an  office  set  on  foot,  which  is  to  last 
through  all  ages  to  the  end  of  time,  on  purpose  to  draw 
and  gather  in  souls  ;  and  all  these  to  be  looked  upon  still 
under  the  notion  of  enemies,  they  whose  hearts  were  full 
of  enmity  and  hate  against  him.  For  whom  indeed  he  hath 
been  doing  good,  in  common  kinds,  long  before  :  but  they 
never  thanked  him  for  all  the  actings  of  his  patience  and 
sparing  mercy.  But  such  things  aie  continually  done  to- 
wards the  unthankful  and  the  evil;  yea,  these  he  is  so  in- 
tent upon  saving  from  a  deserved  ruin,  and  bringing  them 
to  partake,  even  in  a  blessedness  with  himselt,  to  unite 
them  with  his  Son,  make  them  one  with  him,  to  possess 
them  with  his  Spirit;  and  to  one  of  the  greatest  ■wonders 
of  the  divine  goodness  that  can  be  thought  of.  When  he 
hath  given  his  Son  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  poor  sinners,  then 
to  give  his  Spirit  to  enter  into  them,  and  to  inhabit  and 
possess  them,  and  dwell  in  them  ;  that  holy,  pure  Spirit, 
that  Spirit  of  all  goodness  and  purity,  that  Spirit  of  holi- 
ness, as  he  is  called,  that  he  should  make  his  entrance 
into  unholy  souls,  souls  that  are  .so  many  cells  of  impurity 
and  filthiness,  of  every  thing  that  is  hateful  and  noisome 
and  loathsome,  how  admirable  a  discovery  is  this  of  the 
divine  goodness  I 
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And  having  thus  demonstrated  the  divine  goodness,  my 
design  is  to  vindicate  it.  And  that  is,  indeed,  of  so  great 
importance,  that  I  cannot  think  it  fit  to  leave  off  from  this 
subject  without  placing  some  endeavour  that  way.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  us,  in  all  the  world,  to  have 
our  souls  habitually  possessed  with  a  believing,  admiring 
sense  of  the  goodness  of  God.  We  should  therefore  watch 
with  greater  jealousy  over  our  souls,  in  no  one  point  more 
than  this,  lest  any  thought  should  arise,  or  lest  any  injec- 
tion should  fix  and  have  place  in  oar  souls,  that  should 
any  way  tend  to  infer  with  us  a  diminution  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  that  the  glory  of  it  should  be  sullied  in  our 
eyes,  or  that  it  should  be  obscured  or  darkened  in  any 
kind:  for  how  much  may  a  thought  do  of  prejudice  to 
that  genuine,  holy,  spiritual  affection  that  should  be  work- 
ing back  again  in  ourselves  towards  a  good  God  !  How 
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may  that  affection  be  stifled  by  a  thought,  if  it  be  not  duly 
and  seasonably  obviated  ! 

And  indeed,  there  are  but  these  two  great  objections  that 
can,  with  any  plausibleness,  offer  themselves  against  the 
goodne-ss  of  God  ;  partly,  the  eternal  miseries  that  do  befall 
the  greater  part  of  mankind;  and  partly,  the  temporal  ca- 
lamities that  do  befall  the  better  part.  These  two  ways, 
men  may  object  to  themselves  against  the  divine  goodness, 
wherein  God  is  here  represented  as  so  perfect,  that  the 
most  should  miserably  perish,  and  the  best  should  undergo 
many  hard  and  grievous  things,  even  in  this  world.  Both 
these  we  shall  take  into  consideratit  n,  that  so,  this  most 
necessary  part  of  the  idea  of  the  divine  perfections  may 
obtain,  without  any  kind  of  obstruction  or  objection  lying 
against  it  in  our  minds  or  hearts;  so  as  we  may  yield  our- 
selves to  be  entirely  swallowed  up  of  the  divine  goodness. 

The  former  of  these  is  more  frequent.  And  to  show 
how  little  pretence  there  can  be  from  thence,  bow  little 
colour  of  objection  against  the  divine  goodness,  I  shall  lay 
before  you  these  many  considerations: 

1.  That  no  such  goodness  can  be  as  a  perfection  in  God, 
that  shall  exclude  or  diminish  any  oT  his  other  perfections. 
No  such  goodness  can  belong  to  the  nature  of  God,  as  any 
perfection  due  to  it,  that  shall  be  exclusive  or  diminishing 
of  any  other  perfection.  You  should  not  praise  a  man, 
but  reproach  him,  if  you  should  give  this  of  him  as  his 
character,  that  he  is  so  very  good-natured,  as  never  to  make 
any  difference  between  civilities  and  affronts. 

2.  Punitive  justice  is  most  certainly  a  perfection  belong- 
ing to  the  nature  of  God,  both  as  he  is  a  Being  univer.'^ally 
perfect,  and  as  he  is  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  to  be  exercised 
in  such  cases,  wherein  there  is  occasion  it  should  have 
place.  This  is  plain  in  itself,  punitive  justice  to  be  exer- 
cised where  it  ought  to  have  place,  it  is  a  perfection  be- 
longing to  the  nature  of  God  as  he  is  a  Being  of  universal 
perfection,  and  the  Ruler  of  the  world:  as  indeed,  the 
Original  Being,  the  First  of  Beings,  must  include  all  per- 
fection eminently  in  itself.  For  there  is  no  perfection  that 
is  not  somewhat,  and  there  is  no  something  that  can  come 
from  nothing,  and  therefore,  the  First  Being  must  have  all 
perfection  in  it.  And  if  this  be  a  perfection,  (as  every 
man's  judgment  will  tell  him  it  is,)  that  is,  punitive  justice, 
to  be  exercised  upon  proper  occasions,  it  cannot  but  have 
place  in  the  Divine  nature,  as  he  is  a  Being  of  universal 
perfection,  and  as  it  necessarily  belongs  to  him,  supposing 
a  world,  to  be  the  Governor  of  it.  It  could  be  from  no  other 
but  him  ;  and  therefore,  can  be  under  no  government  but  his. 

3.  There  can  be  no  place  for  the  exercise  of  punitive 
justice,  but  in  reference  to  creatures  governable  by  a  law. 
Punitive  justice  can  never  have  place,  but  towards  such 
creatures  as  do  admit  of  being  governed  by  a  law.  Punish- 
ment is,  properly,  nothing  else  but  due  animadversion 
upon  an  offender  against  the  law  to  which  he  is  obliged, 
and  which  he  is  put  under.  This  also  is  plain  in  itself, 
and  only  leads  to  what  I  add  further, 

4.  That  no  creature  can  be  capable  of  government  by  a 
law,  but  such  a  one  as  is  endowed  with  the  natural  facul- 
ties of  an  understanding  and  a  will.  There  is  no  place  for 
a  legal  government,  and  so  nor,  consequently,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  punitive  justice,  but  toward  a  creature  that  is  en- 
dowed with  the  natural  faculties  of  an  understanding  and 
will,  supposing  that  such  a  creature  be  guilty  of  violating 
the  laws  by  which  he  ought  to  be  governed. 

5.  It  can  be  no  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  God  to 
have  made  such  a  creature  as  man.  For  that  which  is  the 
very  first  instance  of  divine  goodness,  it  would  be  very 
strange  that  that  should  be  a  reflection  upon  it,  cloud  it,  or 
obscure  it.  It  evidenceth  it  most  highly,  that  when  it  was 
in  the  choice  of  God,  and  a  thing  merely  depending  upon 
his  pleasure,  to  make  such  a  sort  and  order  of  creatures 
stand  up  out  of  nothing  into  being.  This  is,  I  say,  the 
first  evidence  of  his  goodness,  and  speaks  nothing  to  the 
disparagement  of  it :  "  for  thy  pleasure  all  things  are  and 
were  created."  And  that  which  ought,  from  the  very  reason 
of  the  thing,  to  be  matter  of  highest  and  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment and  adoration,  must  thereupon,  necessarily, 
be  an  instance  of  goodness  in  him  to  whom  such  grateful 
acknowledgments  are  due,  and  by  whom  they  are  claimed. 
And  it  is  a  saying  that  carries  its  own  light  aad  reason  ia 
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it,  of  that  ancient,  that  "  If  I  were  capable  (saith  he)  of 
making  an  intelligent  creature  stand  up  out  of  nothing, 
with  a  present  power  of  using  and  understanding,  the  first 
thing  I  should  expect  from  him  should  be,  that  he  fall 
down  and  worship  me,  and  make  acknuwledgment  to  me, 
for  having  been  the  author  of  being,  and  of  such  a  being 
to  him."  And  then,  for  the  kind  of  this  being  which  divine 
goodness  hath  allotted  to  it,  it  makes  it  a  high  instance  of 
his  goodness  itself  So  far  is  it  from  being  a  diminution 
to  it,  that  is,  that  he  hath  given  us  such  a  sort  of  being 
that  is  merely  imitative  and  resembling  of  his  own,  where- 
in could  there  have  been  a  greater  signification  of  kindness 
and  goodness,  than  to  Ibrm  a  creature  after  his  own  image, 
with  a  spiritual,  intelligent  nature  like  his  own  1   And, 

G.  The  things  that  render  any  creature  capable  of  felicity, 
do  also  render  it  capable  of  government  by  a  law  :  that  is, 
reason  and  will,  an  intellective  and  elective  faculty  ;  these 
make  a  people  capable  of  government  by  a  law,  and  make 
them  capable  of  felicity  too.  As  hath  been  told  you,  if 
man  had  not  had  a  nature  endowed  with  an  understanding 
and  a  will,  he  could  have  been  no  capable  subject  of  being 
governed  by  a  law  :  tut  then,  if  he  had  been  destitute  of 
such  faculties  as  these,  he  could  not  have  been  capable  of 
felicity  neither.  If  he  had  not  understanding  to  apprehend 
wherein  it  lies,  and  a  will  to  unite  with  it,  choose  it,  and 
take  solace  in  it,  he  would  be  incapable  of  being  a  happy 
creature.  And  what  !  can  it  be  any  argument  against  the 
divine  goodness  that  he  hath  made  man  with  such  a  nature 
as  renders  him  capable  of  felicity  1  If  he  were  not  capable 
of  government,  he  could  not  be  capable  of  felicity ;  the 
samethingsmakinghimcapableoflheone,  and  of  the  other. 

7.  It  must  hav^e  been  a  very  great  blemish  upon  the  di- 
vine government,  if  creatures  capable  of  government  by 
law,  should  generally  offend  against  the  most  righteous 
and  equal  ones,  (as  his  laws  cannot  but  be,)  and  there 
should  be  no  coarse  taken  for  the  punishing  of  such 
transgressors.  This  must  be  a  manifest  blemish  upon  a 
government.  Suppose  we,  in  any  government  whatsoever, 
that  there  should  be  any  such  edict  and  proclamation  pub- 
lished, that  let  the  subjects  under  such  a  government  do 
what  they  please,  no  man  shall  be  animadverted  upon,  all 
shall  do  what  is  good  in  their  own  eyes,  and  no  one  be  ever 
called  to  any  account ;  would  this  be  a  commendation  of 
a  government  1  Such  a  thing  is  altogether  insupposable  in 
the  administration  of  the  best  and  most  excellent  govern- 
ment that  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be.  Consider  it  in  the 
whole  course  of  it,  not  the  temporal  administration  ab- 
stractly from  the  future  state  of  things,  but  the  course  and 
the  end  of  it  altogether  ;  and  it  must  finally  appear  the 
best  and  most  perfect  and  excellent  government  that  ever 
was,  or  ever  can  be.  Bin  how  insupposable  is  it,  (I  say,) 
that  the  best  and  most  perfect  government,  should  ever  be 
liable  to  such  a  blemish  as  this,  that  let  men  be  never  so 
wicked,  it  shall  fare  as  well  with  them  as  if  they  were 
never  so  dutiful  and  obedient.  The  thing  speaks  itself, 
and  Scripture  speaks  it,  but  it  speaks  not  as  a  notion  which 
it  suggests  anew,  but  only  that  which  it  takes  up  and  ob- 
serves, as  a  thing  common  to  men  before.  "  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  world  do  right  f  And  see  what  immedi- 
ately proceeds,  "  Wilt  thou  destroy  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked  1  That  be  far  from  thee  ;  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all 
the  world  do  right  1"  Gen.  xviii.  23,  25.  Supposing  this  as 
agreat  fundamental,  a  principle  that  did  always  shine  with 
its  own  light,  and  that  did  evidence  itself,  that  it  must  be- 
long to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  to  do  right  :  and  so  put 
a  difference  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  that 
they  are  not  to  fare  all  alike.     And  again, 

8.  The  very  nature  of  the  law,  that  was  original  and 
natural  to  man,  is  itself  a  high  evidence  and  instance  of 
divine  goodness.  The  law  "of  nature,  that  law  (I  say) 
which  was  original  and  natural  to  man,  and  so  inwrought 
into  himself  at  first,  that  he  was  even  constituted  as  a  law 
to  himself,  because  that  that  was  enjoined  in  it  summarily, 
did  carry  his  own  reason  in  it,  had  in  itself  recommending 
evidence  to  that  conscience  wherewith  he  was  created,  that 
God  did  rule  upon  those  terms  that  he  was  to  rule  himself 
upon  ;  and  so  must  judge  him  upon  such  terms,  as  upon 
which  he  must  judge  himself  For  do  but  consider,  how 
this  law  is  afterwards  summed  up  all  in  one  word,  love. 
This  was  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  loving  of  God  above 


all :  the  most  equal  thing  in  all  the  world,  that  the  highest 
and  best  love  should  be  placed  upon  the  highest  and  best 
good.  This  was  that  which  his  law  required,  that  we 
should  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  with 
all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  might.  Our  Saviour  gives 
this,  as  the  summary  and  principal  part  of  the  law  that 
was  natural  and  original  to  man  :  and  then,  the  second 
part  is  like  the  former,  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 
How  greatly  evidential  was  this  divine  goodness,  that  when 
he  had  made  a  creature  capable  of  government  by  a  law, 
he  should  give  him  such  a  law  as  this,  and  impress  it  upon 
his  mind,  so  as  it  might  be  said,  God  was  not  more  to 
govern  him  by  it,  than  he  was  to  govern  himself:  and  sc 
finally  was  to  judge  him  by  it,  as  he  must  needs  judge 
himself!  "  He  hath  shown  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  V' 
Micah  vi.  8.  Walk  in  that  dutiful  subjection  to  God, 
which  must  be  the  necessary  and  easy  product  of  supreme 
and  sovereign  love  to  him  ;  and  then,  carry  it  ju.stly  and 
mercifully  towards  men.  And,  certainly,  that  must  needs 
be  an  instance  and  evidence  of  the  greatest  goodness  in 
God,  that  should  be  the  cause  of  the  greatest  good  in  man. 
Now,  do  but  suppose  the  world  conformed  to  this  law  of 
God,  in  these  two  most  noble  and  constituent  parts  of  it ; 
ihat  is,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  did  live  in  the 
continual  love  of  God,  adoring  him  most  gratefully  as  the 
great  Author  of  their  being,  and  in  a  universal  and  mutual 
love  to  one  another,  each  man  seeking  another's  felicity  as 
his  own,  and  having  no  more  design  of  hurt  or  mischief 
against  another  than  he  hath  against  his  own  life,  his  own 
heart ;  what  a  happy  world  were  this  I  And  that  which 
tends  to  happiness,  must  be  from  goodness :  nothing  is 
plainer.  Now,  when  so  admirable  a  law  as  this,  every  part 
agreeing  with  the  whole,  no  branch  but  what  is  naturally 
included  in  this  summary,  this  compendium  ;  I  say,  when 
such  a  law  as  this  was  given  to  man,  it  is  most  natural  to 
add,  that  the  same  goodness  that  did  enjoin  upon  man  such 
a  law,  must  also  adjoin  a  penalty  to  it,  a  threatening  or 
due  punishment  for  the  violation  of  it ;  otherwise,  the  di- 
vine government  had  been  ludicrous,  if  there  should  have 
been  such  a  law  which  is  without  annexing  any  penalty. 
And  the  better  the  law,  and  more  unexceptionable,  the 
more  clearly  righteous  and  equal  is  a  very  severe  penalty 
to  be  annexed  to  it ;  and  the  annexing  it  thereunto,  is  not 
only  what  divine  goodness  must  allow,  and  doth  allow, 
but  what  it  did  require.  This  was  a  thing  not  only  con- 
sistent with  divine  goodness,  but  the  effect  of  ic,  that  there 
should  be  such  intermination  added  unto  such  a  law.  For, 
if  the  adding  of  that  sanction  to  the  law,  was  the  aptest 
means  to  procure  the  continual  obedience  of  it,  and  the 
law  itself  had  a  tendency  to  the  good  of  the  community 
for  whom  it  was  made,  then  the  very  addition  of  the  sanc- 
tion or  threatening  to  the  precept  of  the  law,  must  not 
only  consist  with  the  goodness  of  it,  but  proceed  from  it. 
Any  prince  that  doth  really  study  the  welfare  of  the  go- 
verned community,  must  be  understood  to  adjoin  due  and 
proper  penalties  to  good  laws,  for  the  good  of  the  people 
to  be  governed  by  them  :  that  the  awe  of  the  adjoined 
threatening  may  procure  obedience,  and  that  obedience, 
felicity  to  them  that  are  so  governed  ;  so  as  that  such  a 
law  being  once  made,  goodness  did  not  only  admit  of  it, 
but  did  require,  that  there  should  be  a  penalty  annexed  to 
it,  to  enforce  obedience.     And  again, 

9.  It  was  never  to  be  expected,  that  when  God  made 
such  a  creature,  he  should  create  him  in  that  which  was 
to  be  his  final  state.  It  could  never  be  looked  for  from  the 
divine  goodness,  that  making  such  a  creature  as  man,  he 
should  settle  him  in  a  final  good  and  happy  estate  the  fir.st 
day  he  made  him.  It  can  be  no  way  inconsistent  with  the 
goodness  of  God,  that  having  made  such  a  creature  as 
man,  he  should  order  him  a  state  of  trial,  of  probation, 
through  which  he  was  to  pass  into  lhat  state  which  was  to 
be  final,  and  perpetually  felicitating.  For  a  final  state  is  a 
state  of  retribution,  a  state  of  reward.  The  Scripture  so 
speaks  of  it,  frequently,  as  you  cannot  but  know.  Now  I 
beseech  you,  what  was  it  to  be  the  reward  of?  It  must 
be  the  reward  of  a  foregoing  obedience.  And  therefore,  it 
could  never  have  been  expected  from  the  divine  goodness, 
that  when  God  first  made  man,  he  should  have  made  it 
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impossible  for  him  ever  to  have  offended  ;  or  when  he 
made  any  intelligent  creature  that  he  should  have  made  it 
so.  Those  two  great  orders  of  inielligent  creatures,  angels 
and  men,  it  is  plain  enough  God  made  neither  of  them  in- 
capable of  otfending.  And  it  was  not  reasonable  to  e.xpect 
that  he  should.  But  as  to  ourselves,  (for  we  are  more 
obliged  to  mind  our  own  concernments,)  this  is  the  account 
we  hav^e  given  us,  (Eccles.  vii.  2!).)  "  God  made  man  up- 
right; but  he  hath  sought  nut  many  inventions."  God 
made  him  upright,  put  him  into  a  good  state,  if  he  would 
have  liked  it,  bur  he  must  needs  fall  to  '.iis  own  inventions, 
to  mend  it,  and  try  if  he  could  not  make  to  himself  a  bet- 
ter state  than  God  had  made  for  him.  It  was  never  to  be 
expected  from  the  divine  goodness,  that  he  should,  bj'  al- 
mighty, extraordmaty  power,  have  prevented  this.  For 
the  creature  that  was  designed  to  be  rewarded  with  eter- 
nal felicity,  for  a  present  temporal  obedience,  he  must  be 
left  to  the  trial  of  his  ingenuity  and  dutil'ulness  towards 
his  bountiful  Creator.  Otherwise,  there  would  have  been 
no  place,  no  room  for  reward.  And  if  there  had  been  no 
place  lor  punishment,  in  case  of  disobedience,  there  could 
have  been  no  place  of  reward,  in  case  of  obedience  and 
duty.     Therefore  I  add  hereupon, 

10.  That  inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  there  should  be 
such  a  law,  and  the  threatening  annexed  to  it,  or  punish- 
ment proportionable  to  any  offence  committed  against  it, 
the  execution,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  threatening, 
became  accordingly  and  consequently  necessary, supposing 
once  the  violation  of  such  a  law.  I  speak  of  that  law 
which  was  natural  aad  original  to  man  ;  for  that  little  in- 
stance of  obedience  wherein  God  did  put  man  at  first 
upon,  there  could  not  have  been  transgression  in  that,  with- 
out it  had  been  a  violating  of  the  most  natural  law,  in  the 
most  noble  and  essential  part  of  it.  Now,  if  a  threatening 
were  necessary  to  be  annexed  to  a  law,  the  execution  of  it, 
in  case  of  a  violation  of  that  law,  was  consequently  neces- 
.sary  ;  yea,  and  if  the  threatening  did  immediately  proceed 
from  divine  goodness,  the  execution  of  the  threatening 
must  immediately  proceed  from  it;  but  not  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  divine  veracity.  The  goodness  of  God 
did  lead  him  to  add  a  due  and  proportionable  threatening 
to  his  law :  and  this  law  being  violated  and  broken,  so  as 
that  the  threatened  punishment  became  due,  it  must  be  ex- 
ecuted. That  which  was  ordained  from  the  divine  good- 
ness, it  comes  to  be  the  immediate  effects  of  divine  justice, 
which  is  not  contrary  to  goodness:  it  is  only  in  our  con- 
ception diverse,  but  far  from  being  contrary.  If  there  had 
not  been  such  a  constitution,  the  divine  goodness  had  not 
shone  forth  with  that  lustre  and  evidence  that  now  it  doth. 
And  there  being  such  a  constitution,  his  truth  and  legal 
justice  oblige  him,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  keep  to  it,  ei- 
ther in  kind  or  equivalency:  he  must  do  himself  and  his 
own  law  that  right,  as  to  preserve  the  honour,  reputation, 
and  dignity  of  it,  and  of  his  own  government  concerned 
therein.  Therefore,  the  execution  of  such  a  law,  by  inflict- 
ing the  incurred  penalty  one  way  or  other,  was  necessaril)^ 
and  unavoidably  consequent :  so  necessary,  that  one  attri- 
bute could  not  in  this  case  have  had  its  sole  exercise  with- 
out injury  to  some  other,  which  our  first  consideration  was 
directed  against.     But  then  I  yet  further  add, 

11.  That  whatsoever  penalty  comes  to  be  inflicted  upon 
unreconcileable  sinners,  in  the  final  and  eternal  estate,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  much  of  divine  goodness  was 
exercised  and  demonstrated  towards  them  before.  Sup- 
pose an  offending  creature  whose  heart  was  implacable 
towards  God,  and  so  violently  addicted  to  sensual  lusts, 
that  he  had  the  authority  of  his  Maker  in  continual  con- 
tempt; and  his  whole  life  was  a  defiance  to  the  authority 
of  his  justice  and  government,  and  the  goodness  and  kind- 
ness of  the  offers  he  hath  made  to  him  ;  suppose  (I  say) 
such  a  creature  incurs  never  so  severe  a  penalty,  he  can- 
not but  acknowledge  that  much  of  the  divine  goodness  had 
its  exercise  and  demonstration  towards  him  before.  For 
otherwise,  what  room  or  place  were  there  for  that  expos- 
tulation of  the  apostle,  even  with  them  v.'hom  he  snpposcth 
finally  to  fall  under  wrath  in  the  day  of  God's  wrath,  and 
revelation  of  his  righteous  judgment;  "  Despisest  thou  the 
riches  of  his  goodness,  and  long-suffering,  and  forbearance  1 
not  knowin?  that  the  goodness  of  God  should  lead  thee  to 
repentance  1"  Despisest  thou  his  goodness  !  This  same  de- 


spising had  no  object,  if  there  had  been  no  exercise  of 
goodness  towards  such  a  one  before,  and  it  would  suppose 
this  expostulation  to  be  a  great  irnperiinency.  Despise 
goodness  ;  it  were  to  despise  nothing,  if  there  had  been  no 
goodness,  and  so  there  could  have  been  no  such  thing  as 
despising:  the  thing  the  apostle  chargethiipon  such  a  one  ; 
for  there  can  be  no  act  where  there  is  no  object.  There 
could  be  no  goodness  to  be  despised,  if  there  had  not  been 
the  exercise  of  goodness  towards  such  a  one  in  a  former 
state.     Therefore  I  add, , 

12.  That  the  general  and  specia.l  goodness  of  God  are 
things  no  way  inconsistent  with  one  another.  These  two 
things  do  very  fairly  accord,  God's  general  goodness  to- 
wards all,  and  his  sjiecial  goodness  towards  some.  And  it 
argues  a  very  great  debility  of  mind,  and  shortness  of  dis- 
course, when  any  do  set  these  against  one  another,  as  if 
special  goodness  must  destroy  the  notion  of  general  good- 
ness, or  as  if  general  goodness  must  destroy  the  notion  of 
special.  The  matter  would  be  more  easily  apprehensible, 
if  we  would  bring  it  to  a  case  relating  to  a  human  govern- 
ment, and  suppose  the  best  that  is  supposablein  this  world. 
Would  you  suppose  that  the  clemency,  kindness,  and 
goodness  of  the  best  prince  that  everwas,  (orof  whom  you 
can  form  any  idea  in  your  own  minds,)  must  oblige  him  to 
deal  alike  with  all  his  subjects,  that  is,  that  all  persons 
that  are  of  equal  parts,  of  equal  understandings,  must  be 
equally  preferred,  equally  dignified  1  Would  the  goodness 
of  any  prince  oblige  him  to  this,  that  if  he  find  a  necessity 
to  have  some  persons  of  good  parts  and  understanding  to 
be  of  a  privy  council  to  him,  that  he  must  have  all  to  be 
of  that  privy  council  that  are  of  as  good  parts  as  the}''? 
And  shall  such  a  prince  not  be  thought  to  be  good,  or  his 
government  not  to  be  equal,  unless  it  were  so  7  The  best 
idea  that  we  can  form  of  any  government  is,  that  things 
be  equally  carried  towards  all,  and  yet  special  favour  be 
towards  objects  that  are  not  altogether  incompetent,  at  the 
choice  of  the  ruler.  This  is  the  best  idea  we  can  form. 
Bring  then  the  matter  to  the  divine  government ;  we  must 
distinguish  between  matters  of  right  and  matters  of  favour. 
For  matters  of  right,  we  are  to  expect  from  it,  that  God 
do  right  to  all  men  universally  without  exception  ;  but  for 
matters  of  mere  favour,  in  reference  whereunto  he  is  not 
so  much  as  a  debtor  by  promise,  (and  he  can  be  a  debtor 
to  none  by  nature,)  he  can  owe  nothing  to  his  creature.  It 
is  possible  for  a  subject  in  a  human  government  to  oblige 
his  ruler,  but  no  creature  can  oblige  God.  A  subject  in  a 
human  government  may  really  deserve  favour  and  kind- 
ness at  the  hands  of  his  rulers,  for  he  can  benefit  them,  it 
is  in  his  power  to  profit  them,  they  can  really  be  the  better 
for  him  ;  but  God  can  be  the  better  for  none  of  us  ;  there- 
fore, he  can  be  a  debtor  to  none  but  by  promise  :  we  are 
therefore  only  to  expect  from  the  divine  goodness  that 
where  he  hath  promised,  there  he  will  be  as  good  as  his 
word ;  but  for  unpromised  favour,  to  Mhich  the  creature 
can  have  no  tiile,  that  there  he  do  dispense  arbitrarily  as 
seemeth  good  to  him.  And  therefore,  upon  this  ground 
his  general  goodness  towards  all.  and  special  goodness  to- 
wards some,  are  no  inconsistencies  one  with  another.  And 
if  he  do  generally  show  that  goodness  in  the  course  of  his 
dispensations  to  all  his  creatures,  and  especially  to  all  the 
children  of  men,  that  every  one  that  considers  must  ac- 
knowledge, then  it  is  no  detraction  from  the  goodness  that 
he  doth  show  to  all,  that  he  doth  somewhat  more  of  mere 
special  favour  for  others,  vea,  though  it  be  never  so  much, 
or  though  it  be  never  so  greatly  more.  There  is  no  cau.se 
or  pretence  why  anv  man's  eye  should  be  evil  because  his 
is  good.  For  free  and  unpromised  favours,  (and  all  are 
unmerited,  but  such  as  are  not  only  unmerited  hut  unpro- 
mised too,^  that  he  dispense  out  these  arbitrarily,  is  cer- 
tainly no  repugnancy  to  the  highest  and  most  perfect  good- 
ness.'   I  further  add,  ^  <-.   j 

13.  That  instances  of  the  general  goodness  of  God  to- 
wards men  are  most  numerous  and  undeniable.  For  be- 
sides that  he  hath  dven  them  being,  (when  it  was  in  his 
choice  and  pleasure  whether  he  would  or  no,)  here  he  en- 
tertains them  in  a  world,  to  the  making  whereof,  none  of 
them  did  ever  contribute  any  thing  ;  he  watches  over  them 
by  an  indul?ent  providence,  supplies  them  with  breath 
every  moment ;  keeps  off,  for  an  appointed  time,  destruc- 
tive evils ;  affords  them  out  of  that  common  bounty  of  his, 
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the  good  things  that  are  necessary  for  the  continuance  and 
conr.fort  of  life.  How  rich  is  this  earth  in  its  productions 
for  olfending  creatures !  I  cannot  but  think  of  it,  many 
times,  with  wonder,  that  considering  that  this  inferior  part 
ol  God's  creation,  so  soon  after  it  was  made,  fell  under  his 
just  displeasure  and  righteous  curse,  there  yet  should  be 
so  great  variety  of  productions,  everywhere  in  this  earth, 
fur  the  entertainment  of  rebels,  or  those  that  for  the  most 
part  nev'er  give  thanks  for  what  they  enjoy,  never  look  up, 
■Jthough  they  have  a  capacity  and  disposition  in  their  na- 
ture (originally)  so  to  do,  to  adore,  to  pay  reverence  to  the 
first  and  eternal  Being.  That  which  some  think  to  be 
more  the  difference  of  a  man  from  a  brute  than  reason  is, 
a  natural  religion,  which  some  take  a  great  deal  of  pains 
with  themselves  to  erase  and  tear  by  the  roots  out  of  their 
own  souls.  Let  us  consider  that  which  the  text  refers  to, 
"  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good 
to  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you  and  persecute  you,  that 
you  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father,  who  doth  good  to 
the  evil  and  the  good,  makes  his  sun  to  shine  and  his  rain 
to  fall  on  one  and  the  other;"  do  so,  that  you  may  repre- 
sent your  Father ;  herein  lies  his  perfection.  This  whole 
earth  that  men  fill  with  their  wickedness,  he  fills  with  his 
goodness,  "  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,"  Psalm  xxxiii.  5.  "  The  Lord  is  good  to  all;  and 
his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,"  Psalm  cxlv.  9. 
"  He  hath  not  left  himself  without  witness,  in  thathedoeth 
good,  and  gives  fruitful  seasons,  and  fills  men's  hearts  with 
food  and  g-ladncss,"  Acts  xiv.  17.  And  I  further  add, 

14.  That  even  those  instances  of  divine  goodness  that 
are  of  an  inferior  kind,  have  a  tendency  and  aptitude  in 
them  to  make  way  for  the  exercise  of  his  goodness  to  them, 
in  a  higher  and  nobler  kind.  The  goodness  which  God 
exerciseth  towards  men  in  the  concernments  of  this  natural 
life  of  theirs,  they  have  a  tendency  and  aptitude  to  aflecl 
their  minds,  and  to  beget  good  impressions  there,  and  to 
make  them  consider  and  bethink  themselves,  "  Whence  is 
all  this  1  and  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  such  provision 
should  be  made  for  one,  and  for  creatures  generally,  of  that 
order  to  which  I  belong  V  This  is  the  tendency,  even  of 
external  mercies.  Whereupon,  it  is  spoken  of  with  such 
resentment,  "  They  say  unto  God,  Depart  from  us,  we  de- 
sire not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways — yet  he  filled  their 
houses  with  good  things  :  but  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  be 
far  from  me,"  Job  xxi.  11,  15.  And  the  same  you  have 
resumed  afterwards,  in  the  next  chapter,  implying  that  the 
tendency  of  things  did  run  quite  otherwise  ;  that  is,  to  al- 
lure and  draw  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  towards  God  ; 
and  make  them  consider  and  bethink  themselves,  and  say, 
AVhy  should  we  not  covet  to  know  our  great  Benefactor, 
and  him  from  whom  all  our  good  comes  7  But  they  say 
unto  him,  "  Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge 
of  thy  ways;" — "though  he  filled  their  houses  with  good 
things ;"  and  therefore  is  there  such  a  resentment  al^ter- 
wards  expressed  ;  "  but  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  be  far 
from  me  ;"  representing  them  as  a  monstrous  sort  of  crea- 
tures, a  sort  of  prodigies  in  the  world,  that  there  should  be 
such  adisaffection  in  rebellious  and  obdurate  hearts  against 
the  Author  of  all  goodness  and  kindness  and  mercy,  that 
is  in  so  continued  a  course  exercised  towards  them.  The 
counsel  of  the  wicked  be  far  from  me;  as  if  any  serious 
and  considering  man  must,  and  ought  to  be  startled  and 
affrighted  at  beholding  such  a  spectacle  as  this,  a  reason- 
able, intelligent  soul  shunning  and  fleeing  away  from  him 
who  is  daily  loading  it  with  his  benefits,  and  seeking,  by 
kindness  and  goodness,  to  insinuate  himself  into  it,  and  so 
make  room  and  place  for  himself,  in  the  love  and  kindness 
of  such  a  one.  But  that  these  dispensations  have  this  ten- 
dency in  them,  the  Scripture  is  full  of  it;  "  Knowest  thou 
not  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  1" 
hath  a  leadingness  thereto,  in  that  mentioned  Rom.  ii.  4. 
"  And  count,  (saith  the  apostle  Peter  in  his  2  Epis.  ch.  lii. 
15.)  that  the  long-suffering  of  the  Lord  is  salvation  ;"  (he 
would  not  have  us  make  a  false  count,  I  hope  ;)  reckon 
that  he  is  aiming  at  the  saving  of  your  souls,  while  he  is 
doing  good  to  you  in  external  respects.  If  he  feed  you 
with  bread,  if  he  feed  you  with  breath  day  by  day,  and 
moment  by  moment,  what  is  it  for?  Is  it  only  to  support 
such  a  despicable  thing  as  this  frail  body  of  yours  is,  which 
must  shortly  become  a  carcass  1    Is  that  the  utmost  of  his 


design  1  No,  he  is  leading  thee  to  repentance,  and  would 
have  thee  account  that  both  his  bounty  and  his  patience 
towards  thee  have  salvation  in  design.  Count  the  long- 
sufiering  of  the  Lord  is  salvation,  that  is,  it  is  the  design 
of  the  thing;  it  is  that  which  the  thing  itself  doth  naturally 
aim  at,  and  lead  unto.  And  hereupon,  we  are  told  in  that, 
Acts  xiv.  16,  17,  18.  that  God  aimed  at  the  turning  men 
from  the  vanities  that  their  hearts  did  doat  on  as  the  ob- 
jects of  their  worship,  to  the  living  God  ;  he  did  aim  at 
this  in  giving  them  fruitful  seasons,  as  you  may  see,  if  you 
take  notice  of  the  connexion  between  the  15th  and  17th 
verses  of  that  chapter.  So,  Acts  xvii.  he  gives  them  being, 
breath,  and  all  things,  that  they  might  seek  after  him  who 
is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us ;  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.     And  then, 

15.  Lastly,  The  terms  upon  which  he  offers  peace  and 
pardon  and  eternal  life  to  oflTending  creatures,  are  the 
highest  proofs  and  evidences  imaginable  of  the  wonderful 
goodness  of  God,  notwithstanding  that  so  great  multitudes 
do,  finally,  refuse  them  and  perish.  And  to  this  purpose, 
it  should  be  considered,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  this  as 
matter  of  transport  more  ihan-doubt,  and  that  it  did  need 
more  to  be  admired  than  evinced.  "  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life,"  John  iii.  16.  The  silence  that  is  there  used  is  more 
speaking  than  any  speech  could  be.  He  so  loved  the 
world,  at  so  stupendous  a  rate.  It  is  a  very  speaking  si- 
lence that  he  doth  not  tell  us  how  great  that  love  is ;  he 
leaves  us  to  understand  it  to  be  altogether  inexpressible, 
that  he  should  give  his  only  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish — and  whereas,  men  have  an  im- 
potency  to  the  exercise  of  that  faith  that  is  requisite  to  their 
attaining  salvation,  what  is  that  impotency  1  It  stands  only 
in  an  afl^ected  blindness  and  obduracy  of  will ;  that  which 
they  call  moral  impotency.  Now  moral  impotency  doth 
not  excuse,  but  aggravate  tlie  faultiness.  No  man  takes 
moral  impotency  to  be  an  excuse,  but  a  high  aggravation. 
As  if  a  man  is  guilty  of  murder,  and  he  brings  this  to  ex- 
cuse him, — "  I  could  not  but  kill  that  man  because  I  hated 
him,  I  did  so  violently  hate  him  that  I  could  not  but  do 
this  unto  him."  That  moral  impotency  (his  extreme  ha- 
tred) aggravates  the  crime,  that  that  made  it  to  be  done, 
made  it  so  highly  faulty,  and  so  much  the  more  heinous, 
that  it  is  done.  He  is  not  less  guilty,  but  the  more,  by 
how  much  the  more  his  hatred  was  predominant  and  pre- 
valent in  the  case.  Why,  so  this  disafiection  to  God  and 
to  Christ  and  to  holiness,  (which  is  impotency,)  is  an  im- 
potency seated  in  the  will,  and  the  ignorance  hath  its  root, 
it  ariseth  and  proceeds  from  thence,  that  is,  that  men  are 
"alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  through  the  ignorance 
that  is  in  them,  and  because  of  the  blindness  of  their 
hearts."  A  blindness  which  they  love,  a  blindness  which 
they  choose,  as  it  is,  Ephes.  iv.  1§.  Whereupon,  all  their 
misery  is  self-created.  The  miseries  wherein  men  are  in- 
volved in  this  world,  which  make  it  another  hell  to  them, 
(a  hell  on  this  side  hell,)  and  the  miseries  of  the  final  and 
eternal  stale,  they  are  all  self-created ;  that  is,  they  do 
arise  from  a  fixed,  inveterate  malignity  against  the  Author 
of  their  being,  and  that  very  nature  itself,  whereof  their 
own,  at  first,  was  an  imitation.  An  amazing  thing,  but 
it  were  impossible,  if  men  did  love  God,  to  be  miserable. 
Loving  him  is  enjoying  him,  and  enjoying  him  is  felicity, 
if  any  thing  be,  or  can  be.  The  image  of  men's  future 
miseries  you  have  in  their  present  state.  What  is  it  that 
makes  the  world  such  a  hell  as  it  is,  but  m.en's  hatred  of 
God  and  of  one  another"?  For  (as  was  said)  if  there  were 
no  contention  at  all  among  men  on  earth,  but  who  should 
love  God  best,  and  one  another  best,  and  who  should  do 
most  for  him,  and  for  one  another,  what  a  heavenly  life 
should  we  live  here,  a  heaven  on  this  side  heaven  :  but 
the  hell  on  this  side  hell,  is  only  this,  that  men's  hearts 
are  filled  with  enmity  against  God,  and  one  another;  and 
from  this  malignity  proceeds  their  infidelity,  that  they  do 
not  unite  to  God  in  Christ  when  they  are  called  to  it ; 
which  is  no  excuse,  but  an  aggravation.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  is  the  most  wonderful  goodness  that  can  be 
thought,  that  such  overtures  should  be  made  to  men,  God 
having  given  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 
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And  this  may  suffice  to  be  said,  in  answer  to  that  first 
objection  against  the  divine  goodness,  the  eternal  miseries 
of  the  most.  And,  indeed,  the  sum  of  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  that  account,  doth  amount  to  this,  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  hath 
made  such  a  creature  as  man,  given  him  so  excellent  a 
being,  made  him  after  his  own  image,  that  is,  endowed 
him  with  a  reason  and  a  will,  in  his  very  creation  ;  and 
that,  having  made  him  such,  he  did  not  alterably  fix  him 
in  a  good  and  happy  state  the  first  day,  but  that  he  thought 
fit  to  pass  him  through  a  state  of  probation  into  his  final 
state;  and  upon  this  lapse  and  degeneracy  he  did  not  do 
for  every  one  in  order  to  their  recovery  as  he  hath  done 
for  some.  In  answer  whereto,  you  have  these  considera- 
tions laid  before  you. 

But  we  pass  on  to  the  other  objection;  the  temporal  af- 
flictions of  good  men.  Some  may  be  prone  to  impeach 
the  divine  goodness  upon  this  account,  and  object  against 
what  hath  been  said  on  that  subject.  But  here,  such  as 
find  themselves  disposed  so  to  object,  should  reflect  upon 
themselves,  and  consider  what  they  themselves  are.  Are 
they  good  men  that  do  thus  object  1  Or  are  they  such  as 
are  afraid  to  be  so  on  this  account,  and  are  thereupon  so 
very  officious  as  to  object  this  on  the  behalf  of  others, 
while  they  themselves  are  loth  thereupon  to  become  good, 
apprehending  they  shall  not  serve  a  good  master,  and  are 
therefore  willing  to  waive  and  decline  his  service  1  If  they 
be  men  of  this  latter  stamp  and  character,  that  do  so  ob- 
ject, it  seems  that  their  sense  must  be  this,  that  they  will 
never  be  good  themselves,  unless  God  will  hire  them  to  it 
by  temporal  rewards  and  emoluments,  by  indulging  them 
to  live  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  and  opulency  in  the 
world.  And  for  them  whose  sense  this  is,  I  have  but 
these  things  briefly  to  say  to  them : 

1.  That  true  goodness  can  never  be  so  mercenary.  They 
are  never  like  to  become  good  upon  these  terms,  if  God 
should  give  them  their  own  terms. 

2.  I  would  have  them  consider  what  other  choice  they 
can  have.  If  they  will  not  serve  God,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  him,  and  admit  to  be  such  as  he  requires,  (that  is, 
truly  good,)  but  upon  these  terms,  what  else  will  they  dol 
What  other  master,  or  service,  or  way  have  they  to  make 
choice  of  7  Can  they,  by  their  not  being  willingly  subject 
to  the  governing  power  of  God,  exempt  themselves  from 
an  unwilling  subjection  to  his  vindictive  power  1  Whither 
will  they  betake  themselves  1  will  they  leave  God's  do- 
minion's 1  will  they  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  territo- 
ries 1  whither  will  they  fly  7  Neither  earth,  nor  heaven, 
nor  hell,  can  keep  them  out  of  his  reach  ;  as  the  Psalmist 
at  large  speaks  it  in  that  139th  Psalm,  and  the  prophet  Jer- 
emiah in  the  23rd  chap,  of  his  prophecy.  "  Am  I  a  God 
at  hand,  and  not  a  God  afar  off"?  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and 
earth!  saith  the  Lord."  Is  it  to  be  a  disputed  thing  be- 
tween him  and  you,  whether  you  shall  serve  him  and 
comply  with  his  good  and  acceptable  will  1     And, 

3.  If  God  should  give  such  men  their  terms,  whereas 
they  appear  to  be  in  the  temper  of  their  spirits  had  enough 
already,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  think  that 
■would  make  them  a  great  deal  worse.  It  needs  abund- 
ance of  previous  and  preventing  grace  not  to  be  the  worse 
for  a  good  condition,  here  in  this  world,  as  all  experience 
shows.     And, 

4.  Lastly,  I  would  appeal  to  such,  whether  God  is  not, 
in  such  respects,  abundantly  good  to  them  already.  Hath 
he  not  given  you  breath,  and  being,  and  all  things  that  )'ou 
enjoy  1  How  great  are  the  favours  that  you  partake  of,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  men !  To  instance  in  what  the 
context  mentions;  "  He  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sends  his  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust."  What  a  case  were  vou  in,  if  God  should  put  out 
the  sun,  and  if  he  should  turn  the  fruitful  land  in  which 
you  dwell,  into  universal  barrenness,  by  continual  with- 
holding his  rain  ?  If  he  shonld  turn  your  present  heallh 
into  continual  sickly  languishings,  and  your  ease  into  tor- 
menting pains,  and  your  plenty  into  pinching  wants  and 
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Straits'?  And  more  than  all  thi.s,  if  he  should  turn  his  in- 
vitations to  you  to  pray  and  supplicate  for  highei,  and 
those  that  may  tend  to  eternal  mercies,  into  prohibitions; 
and  say  to  you,  "  Never  pray,  never  supplicate,  never  look 
up,  I  will  receive  no  addresses  from  you  V  If  his  invi- 
tations to  you  to  surrender  yourselves,  and  become  his, 
and  take  him  for  yours,  should  be  turned  into  prote.^iaiions 
against  it,  "  I  will  never  be  your  God,  and  you  shall  never 
be  my  people'?"  Think,  while  this  is  not  the  case,  if  God 
be  not  abundantly  good  to  you  already,  so  that  upon  your 
own  account  you  have  very  little  reason  to  contest  the 
matter  with  him. 

But,  if  good  men  do  object  this,  aspo.ssibly  against  their 
more  habitual  frame,  under  the  power  of  some  temptation, 
they  may  be  apt  to  do,  as  we  find  it  was  with  the  Psalmist 
in  the  73rd  Psalm  ;  and  the  like  offence  and  scandal  good 
men  are  represented  as,  sometimes,  apt  to  take  at  their 
own  afflicted  condition,  compared  wiih  the  prosperous 
state  of  worse  men,  against  which  much  of  that  37th 
Psalm  is  directed,  and  that  21st  of  Job ;  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  12ih  chap,  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy;  let  such 
but  go  into  the  sanctuary,  as  the  Psalmist  did,  (in  that 
73rd  Psalm,)  retire  themselves,  consider  the  thing  in  the 
secret  Divine  presence,  and  commune  with  God  about  the 
matter,  and  not  with  iheir  own  souls,  nor  consult  with 
flesh  and  blood,  and  let  them  but  consider  such  things  as 
these,  briefly, 

(1.)  Whether  this  matter  of  fact  be  ordinarily  and  gene- 
rally true,  that  the  case  of  good  men  is  worse  than  that  of 
wicked  men  in  external  respects.  It  is  a  matter  that  de- 
serves to  be  considered  and  inquired  wisely  about;  and 
certainly,  upon  inquiry,  it  will  rather  be  found  otherwise; 
that  is,  except  in  the  paroxysm  of  persecution  against  insti- 
tuted religion  ;  (for  it  is  verj'  rare  that  men  should  be  per- 
secuted for  natural ;  but)  "  if  any  man  will  live  godly  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  he  must  expect  to  "  suffer  persecution."  I 
say,  except  in  some  such  paroxysm  of  persecution  upon 
such  an  account,  for  Christianity  itself,  as  to  those  that 
live  among  pagans,  or  for  this  or  that  institution  of  them 
that  live  among  Christians,  that  case  being  excepted  which 
is  not  constant;  ordinarily,  it  appears  evident  that  the  bet- 
ter men  are,  the  better  their  siateand  condi'ion  are  in  this 
world.  Their  religion  obligeth  them  to  that  temperance, 
sobriety,  and  diligence  in  tlieir  callings,  prudent  and  dis- 
creet rnanagement  of  their  afl^airs,  that  in  ordinary  cases  it 
is  most  plain  and  manifest,  that  there  are  much  fewer  who 
are  ruined  by  their  religion,  than  that  are  ruined  by  their 
wickedness,  by  their  riot,  and  by  their  debauchery  ;  more 
persons,  more  estates,  and  more  families  are  ruined  that 
way,  if  there  be  but  a  survey  taken  of  the  state  of  thinasin 
this  world  :  and  the  apostle' offers  this  very  consideration, 
(in  that  1  Cor.  x.  13.  even  to  the  very  sufTering  Christians 
of  that  time,)  "  There  hath  no  temptation"  (that  is  tenta- 
tive affliction)  "  befallen  you  but  what  is  common  to  men," 
but  what  is  human.  It  i*^  true,  the  account  is  no;  common, 
but  the  matter  of  the  affliction  or  the  afflictions  materially 
considered,  are  common  to  men.  Are  good  men  thrown 
into  jails,  and  sometimes  put  to  death  for  their  religion'? 
Truly,  so  are  bad  men  for  their  wickedness,  as  frequenily, 
and,  if  we  should  make  a  genera  1  computation,  much  more 
frequently.  They  sutfer  the  same  things  very  commonly, 
upon  a  less  comfortable  account.     And, 

(2.)  Where  this  is  really  the  very  ca«e,  that  the  condition 
of  God  and  holy  men  is,'  in  this  world,  much  worse  than 
that  of  the  worst  men,  as  manv  times  it  is  so,  they  are  to 
con-iderthe  vastlv  different  value  of  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral good  things;  "and  this  is  the  great  business  of  a  Ctiris- 
tian,  to  labour  to  have  that  spiritual  sense  in  exerci>e,  by 
which  to  be  able  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  and  to 
prefer  the  things  'hat  are  more  excellent;  as  tho^e  two 
scriptures  compared  together  speak,  Heb.  v.  14.  and 
Phil.  iii.  8.  They  ought  to  have  their  naked,  un  vitiated 
senses  by  which  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  and  to 
abound  in  that  judgment  and  sense,  in  all  sense,  by  which 
they  may  distinguish  the  things  that  differ,  and  prefer  (as 
that  expression  admits  to  he  read)  the  things  that  are  more 
excellent.  And  then,  how  much  greater  is  the  value  of  a 
sound  and  well  tempered  mind  and  spirit,  above  that  of  all 
earthlv  and  worldly  accommodations  and  enjo}-ments  ima- 
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ginable,  which  are  but  the  gratifications  of  our  flesh  and 
external  sense,  at  best.     And, 

(3.)  Such  are  to  consider  what  is  the  experience  of 
Christians  of  all  times,  concerning  the  aptitude  and  use- 
ful subservienc}'  of  external  afflictions  to  inward  and  spi- 
ritual advantage  ;  they  say,  when  they  are  in  their  calmer 
and  more  considering  frames,  that  it  is  good  for  them  that 
they  were  afflicted,  and,  that  God  hath  done  it  in  very 
faithfulness  to  them.     And, 

(4.)  Lastly,  It  is  God's  own  declared  end,  in  the  tem- 
poral afflictions  he  lets  befall  his,  and  therefore,  would 
have  them  count  it  all  joy  when  they  fall  into  divers 
temptations,  that  is,  tentative  afflictions,  James  i.  2.  Count 
it  all  joy,  because  it  made  greatly  for  their  perfection.  The 
trial  of  your  faith  worketh  patience,  therefore  count  it  all 
joy;  implying,  there  is  more  of  real  good  in  that  one 
single  excellency  of  patience,  than  can  be  of  evil  in  all  the 
external  afflictions,  absolutely  resigned  and  submitted  to 
the  divine  pleasure.  Here  is  so  much  of  an  inchoate 
heaven,  such  a  heaven  as  our  present  state  admits  of,  this 
one  thing  hath,  as  is  not  only  enough  to  make  us  patient, 
but  joyful,  under  the  various  temptations  and  trials  of  this 
kind,  that  we  are  apt  to  fall  into,  or  lie  under.  And  here- 
upon, where  this  sense  hath  been  impressed  upon  the  hearts 
of  good  men,  they  have  thought  the  sufferings  of  the  pre- 
sent time  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  end  of 
them,  which  was  to  be  wrought  out  thereb}^  as  in  that 
Rom.  viii.  18.  "I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  the  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  us."  This  is  my  arithmetic,  so  I  ac- 
count, or  this  is  my  logic,  so  I  reason ;  the  word  may  be 
rendered  either  way,  this  is  the  rational  estimate  I  make 
of  this  case,  having  turned  it  round,  and  viewed  it  on  ev- 
ery side,  and  balanced  things  with  things,  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  present  time,  this  now  of  time,  this  very  point 
cf  time,  are  noi  worthy  to  be  compared  (alas,  it  is  not  to  be 
named  the  same  day,)  to  the  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed. 
It  is  as  nothing  in  the  account,  as  if  we  should  weigh  a 
feather  against  a  mountain.  This  is  my  rational  estimate 
and  judgment  in  this  case.  And,  that  God  doth  design  the 
afflictions  of  this  present  state,  as  a  preparation  for  the  fu- 
ture and  eternal  state,  we  have  most  expressly  laid  down 
in  that  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  "  The  light  afflictions  which  are  but 
for  a  moment,  work  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eter- 
nal weight  of  glory."  It  is  a  metathesis  which  is  not  usual 
in  Scripture;  do  work  for  us,  that  is,  indeed,  do  work  us 
for  it.  And  it  is  to  be  understood,  principally,  of  subjec- 
tive glory,  not  objective ;  for  that  can  never  "be  more  or 
less  to  any :  it  is  essentially  the  same  in  itself  with  divine 
glory,  but  subjective  glory,  not  objective.  It  is  essentially 
the  same  in  itself  with  divine  glory  ;  but  subjective  glory 
to  be  impressed,  that  is,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  ca- 
pacity and  disposition  of  the  subject.  And  we  grow  more 
capable,  and  are  larger  vessels,  receptive  of  greater  glory, 
as  our  temper  is;  and  our  temper  is  beuer,  and  made 
more  receptive  of  larger  and  more  glorious  communica- 
tions, eveu  by  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time.  By  the 
light  afflictions  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  we  are  so 
much  the  more  apt  for  the  eternal  weight  of  glory,  which 
is  to  ensue  ;  which  we  are  not  barely  to  be  told,  but  to 
bear,  answerable  to  the  notion  of  weight.  We  are  not 
only  to  be  mere  spectators  of  the  glorv  there  spoken  of, 
but  the  subjects  of  it.  And  then,  if  this  be  all  that  God 
doth  design  by  the  afflictions  that  he  lets  befall  good  men 
here  in  this  world,  to  refine  them,  to  make  them  more  par- 
takers of  his  own  holiness,  and  consequently  of  fuller  glo- 
ry, greater  and  higher  measures  of  glory,  is  this  any 
ground  of  taking  up  diminishing  thoughts  concerning  his 
goodness  1    Yea,  I  might  add. 

It  is  that  which  his  very  relation  doth  oblige  him  to,  even 
as  he  is  our  Father  :  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.  For 
what  a  Father  is  he  to  us  1  or  in  what  sense  is  he  Father 
to  his  own  1  He  is  the  Father  of  their  spirits;  so  his  word 
speaks  contradistinguishingly  of  him  to  the  fathers  of  our 
flesh.  Of  the  flesh  we  have  other  fathers,  Heb.  xii.  9. 
He  is  not  the  Father  of  our  flesh ;  he  is  the  Creator  of  it ; 
but  of  our  spirits  he  is  the  Father.  He  is  the  Father  of 
them,  both  upon  a  natural  and  supernatural  account ;  as 
they  have  his  natural  image,  being  intelligent  and  spiritual 
bemgs  like  his  own  ;  and  as  his  regenerate  children  have 


his  holy  image  renewed  in  them.  Now  the  verj'  relation 
doth  oblige  him  (if  he  be  a  Father  to  us,  that  is,  to  our 
spirits)  more  principally  to  mind  the  advantage  of  our  spi- 
rits. That  very  relation  doth  not  only  admit,  but  require, 
that  he  should  let  us  suffer  in  our  flesh,  if  it  may  be  for 
the  advantage  of  our  spirits  ;  and  that  this  outward  man 
should  be  beaten  and  shattered  day  by  day,  even  unto  pe- 
rishing, if,  while  this  is  a  doing  and  suffering,  the  inward 
man  may  be  renewed  day  by  day.  He  must  take  the  prin- 
cipal care  about  that  to  which  he  is  a  Father.  Afl'ection 
must  follow  the  relation ;  the  relation  is  to  our  spirits,  and 
the  affection  must  be,  principally,  to  our  spirits. 

But  I  shall  insist  no  further  on  that  part.  It  remains 
only  to  make  somewhat  of  Use  of  what  hath  been  said,  es- 
pecially touching  this  divine  perfection  of  the  goodness 
of  God.     And, 

1.  Be  hereupon  encouraged  to  cherish  this  apprehension 
concerning  God,  take  heed  that  nothing  ever  shake  your 
fixed  belief  and  apprehension  of  this.  And  whatsoever 
reasonings  do  arise  in  your  minds  at  any  time,  forelay 
this  always,  let  it  be  always  a  thing  forelaid  in  you.  Yet 
God  is  good  to  Israel,  as  the  Psalmist  begins  that  73rd 
Psalm.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance,  either  to 
the  liveliness  and  vigour,  or  even  to  the  very  substance 
and  being,  of  religion,  than  a  fixed,  stable  apprehension 
of  the  divine  goodness  :  that  religion  is  nothing,  the  soul 
whereof  is  not  love.  If  love  be  not  the  very  soul  of  your 
religion,  your  religion  is  a  carcass,  an  empty  nothing. 
But  that  love  may  be  the  soul  of  it,  there  must  be  a  con- 
stant apprehension  of  the  loveliness  of  the  object.  Labour 
then  to  have  your  souls  possessed  always  with  a  deep  and 
fixed  apprehension  of  the  divine  goodness.  Contemplate 
it  in  every  thing  that  you  behold,  in  every  thing  that  you 
enjoy,  yea,  even  in  the  lessening  and  qualifying  of  those 
evils  that  you  suffer.  Go  up  and  down  this  world  ^iih 
hearts  full  of  this  thought;  "  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
goodness."  Collect  all  ihe  instances  you  can  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  keep  by  that  means  such  an  apprehen- 
sion alive  and  in  vigour  concerning  him.  What  a  mighty 
spring  would  this  be  of  cheerful,  and  joyful,  and  pleasant 
religion  !  Let  no  thought  arise,  but  let  it  mee^  with  a  sea- 
sonable check,  if  it  tend  to  any  diminution  of  divine 
goodness.     And, 

2.  Preserve  a  worshipping,  adoring  frame  of  spirit  God- 
ward  upon  this  very  account,  having  your  hearts  full  of 
this  apprehension  and  sense  ;  labour  always  to  be  in  a  pos- 
ture of  adoration,  apt  and  ready  always  to  look  up.  carry- 
ing that  as  a  motto  engraven  on  your  hearts,  "  I  am  less 
than  the  least  of  all  thy  mercies."     And  again, 

3.  Endeavour  as  much  as  in  you  is,  accordingly  to  look 
upon  that  immediate  promanation  of  the  divine  goodness, 
his  law;  that  which  issues,  which  proceeds  so  directly 
from  the  goodness  of  God.  Esteem  it  to  be  what  really  it 
is,  the  product  and  image  of  the  divine  goodness.  Look 
upon  him  as  absolutely,  universally  perfect,  and  consider 
the  reasonableness  of  what  is  said  concerning  this  law,  in 
correspondency  thereunto.  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  per- 
fect," Psalm  xix.  7.  And  considering  this  one  single  per- 
fection of  the  Divine  Being,  his  goodness,  make  a  pro- 
portionable judgment  concerning  his  law,  in  reference  to 
that;  that  is,  that  it  is  an  expression  of  his  good  and  ac- 
ceptable will :  and  labour,  more  and  more,  to  prove  that 
by  a  vital  sense,  by  an  experimental  relish  in  your  own 
spirits.  O  !  how  good  is  it  to  be  what  he  would  have  me 
to  be  !  what  that  most  perfect  rule  of  his  doth  require  and 
oblige  me  to  be  !     And, 

4.  Accordingly  judge  concerning  the  course  of  his  pro- 
vidential dispensations.  His  law  prescribes  to  us  the  way 
in  which  we  are  to  walk  ;  his  providences  make  the  way 
in  which  he  walks  ;  labour  to  apprehend  goodness  therein 
too.  All  his  ways  are  mercy  and  truth.  That  is,  you  are 
to  judge  according  to  the  series  of  his  providences  com- 
plexly taken,  and  as  together  they  do  make  up  one  entire 
frame.  And  so,  indeed,  we  are  to  make  up  our  judgment 
concerning  his  law.  Not  by  this  or  that  particular  precept, 
for  it  would  be  a  very  hard  imposition  upon  the  mind  of  a 
man,  to  judge  and  pronounce  concerning  the  goodness  of 
that  command  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye,  or  cut  oflf  the 
right  hand,  or  the  right  foot,  abstractly  taken,  without  re- 
ference to  the  conjunct  precepts,  and  without  reference  to 
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the  end,  to  which,  altogether,  they  refer.  And  so,  if  j'^ou 
look  upon  providence,  you  are  not  to  pronounce  concern- 
ing this  or  that,  separately  and  apart,  considered  by  itself 
As  you  would  not  make  a  judgment  of  the  goodness  of  a 
piece  of  arras  by  looking  on  it  folded  up,  where  you  can 
only  discern  a  piece  of  a  leg,  or  a  piece  of  an  arm,  it  may 
be,  or  the  limb  of  a  tree,  but  look  upon  it  unfolded,  and 
there  see  the  entire  frame  of  it  all  at  once.  So  consider  the 
providences  of  God,  in  reference  one  to  another,  and  in 
reference  to  their  end  in  which  all  things  shall  finally  is- 
sue, and  into  which  they  shall  result,  and  you  must  say  as 
the  Psalmi-^t  doth,  "  All  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  mercy 
and  truth."  And  as  Moses,  in  tliat  triumphant  song  of  his, 
in  the  33nd  Deut.  where  he  tells  us  in  the  beginning,  his 
design  was  to  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  to  re- 
present the  glory  of  his  attributes;  "Because  (saiih  he)  I 
will  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ascribe  ye  greatness  to 
our  God  :  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect."  Take  all 
together,  you  will  see  it  will  be  perfect  work  at  length, 
entire,  all  of  a  piece  ;  and  that  nothing  could  have  been 
spared  out  of  that  series  and  chain  of  providence  that 
compose  and  make  up  the  whole  course.     And  then, 

5.  Endeavour  that  your  knowledge  of  God  may  be  prac- 
tical, vital,  unitive,  and  transforming,  as  touching  this  very 
thing,  the  divine  goodness.  O  !  how  much  to  be  lamented 
is  it,  that  we  should  have  such  a  notion  of  God  in  our 
minds  to  no  purpose  !  the  notion  of  so  great  a  thing,  a  Be- 
ing ab.solutely  perfect  and  infinite,  even  in  this  perfection, 
goodness  itself,  immense  goodness,  lying  in  our  minds, 
idle,  dead,  useless,  and  in  vain  ;  so  that  our  hearts  are  in 
reference  hereunto  but  a  mere  rasa  tabula  ;  there  is  a  no- 
tion in  our  minds,  but  nothing  correspondent  impressed 
upon  our  hearts.  Such  an  apprehension  of  God  as  this,  if 
it  were  vital,  livel}',  and  operative,  would  transform  us, 
make  us  aim  continually  to  be  such  as  he  is,  which  I  shall 
further  press  by  and  by.  It  would  powerfully  attract  and 
draw  us  into  union  with  him.  What!  shall  I  live  at  a 
distance  from  the  Fountain  of  all  goodness,  immense  good- 
ness, goodness  itself,  love  itself?  God  is  love.  He  that  be- 
lieves the  love  of  God,  is  hereupon  drawn  to  dwell  in  God 
as  he  is  love,  considered  under  that  notion,  and  so  to  have 
God  to  dwell  in  him:  as  the  apostle  expresseth  it,  1  John 
iv.  Ifi.  What  mighty  influence  would  this  have  upon  our 
whole  course,  if  we  did  go  with  lively,  operative  appre- 
hensions up  and  down  the  world  of  the  divine  goodness! 
How  should  we  disburden  our  souls  of  care  !  With  what 
cheejfulness  should  we  serve  him !  How  little  doubt  should 
M^e  have  concerning  the  issue  of  things  !  of  that  glorious 
reward  which  a  course  of  obedience,  service,  and  fidelit}' 
to  him,  a  little  will  be  followed  with  at  last.  But  that  our 
knowledge  of  God,  as  to  so  great  a  thing  as  this,  should  be 
like  no  knowledge,  as  if  we  knew  nothing,  or  as  if  we 
thought  the  quite  contrary  concerning  him ;  methinks,  this 
we  should  look  upon  as  an  insufferable  thing,  as  a  thin? 
not  to  be  endured,  and  so  take  up  resolutions,  dependent 
upon  his  grace,  never  to  be  at  rest  till  our  hearts  were  like 
this  apprehension  of  God,  that  he  is  perfect  in  goodness. 
And  hereupon  further, 

G.  Make  sure  of  your  relation  to  him  as  your  God,  as 
your  Father;  and  consider  and  contemplate  his  goodness 
with  that  very  design,  that  you  may  he  indeed  stirred  up 
to  him  at  coming,  without  more  ado,  into  that  relation. 
We  do  not  much  concern  ourselves  so  seriously  to  inquire 
touching  the  character  of  a  person  with  whom  we  are  never 
to  have  to  do,  with  whom  we  have  no  concern,  nor  ever 
expect  to  have  any.  If  we  hear  of  any  such  as  an  excel- 
lent person,  we  hear  such  a  thing  of  him  with  more  indif- 
ferency  of  mind,  "  I  do  not  know  him,  and  I  am  like  never 
to  know  him  ;  and,  be  as  good  and  as  excellent  as  he  will, 
I  am  never  like  to  be  the  better  for  him."  But  when  I  re- 
ceive an  account  of  one,  as  a  most  excellent  person,  who 
designs  to  adopt  me  at  the  same  time  for  his  son,  and 
overtures  are  made  to  me  for  that  purpose,  I  think  myself 
highly  concerned  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  a  person 
to  whom  I  am  to  be  related.  And  so  should  we  consider 
the  characters  that  we  meet  with  of  God;  for  we  must 
either  have  him  as  our  Father,  or  we  must  be  children  of 
a  wor-^e  father  or  of  the  worst  of  fathers.  Therefore,  this 
should  be  hearkened  unto,  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect, 
perfectly  good,  perfect  in  goodness,  upon  this  account,  that 


overtures  are  made  to  me  in  order  to  my  becoming  one  of 
his  children  :  I  am  to  come  into  his  family ;  this  is  the 
thing  that  is  proposed  to  me.  And  should  not  I  labour  to 
know  what  a  one  he  is,  and  to  contemplate  the  representa- 
tion that  is  made  to  me  of  him,  upon  this  account "?  And, 

7.  Consider  with  highest  admiration  and  gratitude,  the 
greatness,  the  privilege,  that  you  are  or  may  be  so  related. 
As  the  case  is  staled,  if  this  be  not,  there  is  nothing  want- 
ing but  your  own  willing  and  joyous  acceptance  of  the 
overture,  falling  in  with  it,  resigning  and  giving  up  j'our- 
selves  most  absolutely  and  entirely  to  him  ;  and  taking 
his  Christ  for  yours;  with  him  goes  the  sonship,  thai  is, 
with  the  acceptance  of  his  own  eternal  Son.  John  i.  12. 
"  To  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  as  many  as  believed  in 
his  name."  And  then,  consider  the  greatness  of  the  privi- 
lege, that  you  are,  or  may  be,  thus  related  to  the  Most 
High  God  as  a  Father,  to  the  best,  most  perfect,  and  most 
excellent  of  beings.  You  may  have  him  for  your  Father, 
and  perhaps  you  have  him  so  already.  How  great  a  pri- 
vilege is  this !  To  have  him  for  your  Father  is  to  have  all. 
He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things,  and  I  will  be 
his  God,  and  he  shall  be  my  son,  Rev.  xxi.  7.  "And  it 
children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Je.sus 
Christ."  God  is  to  be  your  portion  and  inheritance,  that  if 
we  suffer  together  with  him  (which  is  but  a  trifle  not  lo 
be  compared  with  the  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed)  we  may 
be  also  glorified  together,' Rom.  viii.  17,  !6.  Methinks. 
this  should  run  in  our  minds  every  day ;  we  are  either  re- 
lated to  this  blessed  One  as  our  Father,  or  we  may  be  ;  we 
are  invited  and  called  by  the  Gospel  (and  it  is  the  great 
design  of  this  Gospel)  into  this  blessed  state.  Methinks  it 
should  run  in  our  minds  all  the  day  long,  that  that  glori- 
ous and  most  excellent  One  should  look  down  from  hea- 
ven upon  such  an  abject  worm  as  I,  and  saj'  to  me,  "  Call 
me  Father,  take  me  for  thy  Father."  A  heart  that  were 
full  of  the  sense  of  this,  would  soon  grow  too  big  for  all 
this  world.  What  a  trifle  would  this  world  be  to  that  soul 
which  were  full  of  that  sense  ;  "  God  is  become  my  Father, 
I  have  a  Father  in  heaven,  that  doth  whatsoever  he  will 
in  heaven  and  inearth,  and  there  is  no  withstanding  him." 
He  can  do  what  he  will,  and  he  will  do  nothing  but  what 
is  kind  and  good  to  the.n  that  willingly  consent  to  come 
into  this  comfortable  relation  to  him.  You  see  how  dis- 
tinguishly  such  a  case  is  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter, 
Matt.  vi.  in  the  latter  end.  Do  not  you  so  and  so  like  the 
gentiles.  Do  not  torture  yourselves  with  cares  and 
thought'--,  "  what  ye  shall  eat,  and  what  ye  shall  drink, 
and  what  you  shall  put  on,"  and  what  shall  become  of  your 
affairs  and  concerns  in  the  world,  and  the  like:  the  gen- 
tiles do  so;  after  these  things  do  the  gentiles  seek;  but 
your  heavenly  Father  knows  what  you  need  ;  you  have  a 
Father  in  heaven  that  knows  all  your  concernments,  and 
that  minds  all  of  them,  with  all  wisdom,  and  all  the  ten- 
derness and  kindness  imaginable :  I  would  not  have  you 
be  as  if  you  had  no  Father,  to  put  j-ourselves  into  the  same 
condition  with  pagans  and  outcasts,  and  those  that  are 
without  God  in  the  world.     And  then, 

8.  Lastly,  Imitate  God  in  his  imitable  perfections,  and 
especially  in  this  his  goodness.  I  say,  imitate  him  with 
all  the  goodness  that  is  possible,  in  all  his  perfections: 
"  Be  ye  perfect,  for  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  So 
I  would  shut  up,  bringing  the  exhortation  in  the  text,  and 
inferring  reason  together.  And  pray  drive  it  to  this  one 
particular  thing,  to  which  the  context  draws  and  claims  it, 
that  is,  unto  love  ;  and  even  unto  sucli  love  as  shall  reach 
enemies  themselves.  You  very  well  know,  that  God  could 
have  shown  no  love  at  all  to  any  in  all  this  world,  but  he 
must  show  it  to  an  enemy :  all  were  in  enmity  and  rebel- 
lion against  him.  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God."  And  this  world  was  only  possessed  with  such  in- 
habitants, all  •=unk  in  carnality  and  earthliness.  and  deep 
oblivion  of  God,  and  full  of  anger  and  displea.sure,  upon 
beina:  put  in  mind  that  there  is  One  that  claims  a  right 
over  them,  and  that  would  have  all  their  thoughts  and  their 
love:  this  thcv  cannot  endure;  this  carnalized  race  of 
creatures  cannot  bear  this.  "For  the  carnal  mind  is  en- 
mity asrainst  God."  And  he  could  never  have  been  kind 
to  men  but  he  must  be  kind  to  enemies.  For  all  were 
become  his  enemies,  affected  liberty,  and  could  not  endure 
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the  thought  that  there  should  be  a  power  and  a  Lord  to 
prescribe  to  them.  I  pray,  let  us  labour  to  imitate  this 
great  perfection  of  the  divine  goodness,  even  in  this  very 
application  of  it  to  enemies.  This  is  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  thing  wherein  it  ex- 
cels the  precepts  of  the  most  refined  paganism,  and  of  that 
which  was  higher,  (as  it  was  grown,)  Judaism  itself 
"  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  of  old  time.  Thou  shall 
love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thy  enemy ;"  (as  it  is  in  the 
context;)  "but  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
you  and  persecute  you ;  that  you  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  I  never  expect  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  flourish  much  in  this  world,  till  this  appear 
and  be  exercised  as  the  common  temper  of  Christians. 
They  are  to  be  such  a  sort  of  men,  as  that  all  the  world 
may  be  the  better  for.  If  you  express  never  so  much  of  un- 
'iindness  towards  them,  if  you  use  them  hardly,  they  will 
bless  you,  they  will  pray  for  you,  they  will  do  you  all  the 
good  they  can,  all  the  good  and  kind  offices  in  their  pow- 
er. When  this  spirit  comes  to  be  revived  among  men,  it 
will  make  the  Christian  religion  (as  I  may  say)  grassari, 
mightily  to  prevail  and  grow  upon  the  world.  The  world 
must  fall  before  such  a  sort  of  men  as  this.  But  that  it 
will  never  do  while,  in  this  respect.  Christians  are  just 
like  other  men,  as  wrathful,  as  vindictive,  as  full  of  rage, 
and  as  full  of  revenge,  as  any  body  else.  Christian  reli- 
gion must  grow  upon  the  world,  by  things  that  will  strike 
the  sense,  that  incur  the  most  sensible  observation  of  men. 
Every  one  can  tell  and  sees  it  when  one  is  kind  to  them, 
and  when  they  have  good  returned  for  evil.  But  there  are 
two  things  most  directly  opposite  to  this  temper,  which 
Christians  are  wont  too  frequently  to  overlook,  never  to 
animadvert  upon  :  the  one  is, 

(I.)  When  they  let  their  hearts  tumultuate  with  too 
great  fervour  and  anger  against  men,  upon  account  of 
their  profaneness  and  irreligiousness;  and  they  think 
themselves  warranted  so  to  do :  such  a  one  is  a  wicked 
man,  an  open,  visible  enemy  against  God  and  Christ,  a 


rebel  against  heaven.  And  so  they  allow  themselves  to  let 
wrath  have  its  vent  and  liberty  towards  such  men,  and 
upon  such  occasions.  It  was  a  great  deal  of  zeal  for  Christ 
that  the  disciples  discovered,  when  they  would  have  had 
fire  to  fall  down  from  heaven  to  vindicate  his  cause  upon 
those  Samaritans  that  would  not  receive  him  into  their 
town.  But,  saith  Christ,  "  Ye  know  not  what  .spirit  ye  are 
of."  This  is  quite  another  thing  from  that  spirit  which  I 
intend  to  introduce  into  the  world,  and  which  must  breathe 
in,  and  animate,  the  religion  that  I  am  setting  on  foot 
among  men.     The  other  is, 

(2.)  Their  confining  their  kindness  and  respects  to  men 
of  such  and  such  a  character,  to  this  or  that  party.  It  is 
a  temper  more  grossly  remote,  more  vastly  different  from 
what  is  enjoined  upon  us  here;  and  the  thing  that  our  Sa- 
viour animadverts  upon  in  this  context,  as  that  wherein 
we  do  not  only  not  exceed  the  Pharisees  as  such,  but  even 
publicans  themselves,  ver.  20.  We  are  told,  that  except 
our  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  we  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God;  not  even  into  the  initial  kingdom.  As  if  he  had 
said,  "  Ye  are  not  fit  for  the  Christian  state,  you  do  not 
come  within  the  confines  of  Christianity,  real  Christianity, 
if  your  righteousness  do  not  exceed  the  righteousness  ot 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  But  when  men  do  confine  their 
respects  and  the  kindness  of  their  hearts  to  a  party,  this  is 
not  only  to  outdo  the  Pharisees,  but  even  publicans  and 
sinners,  for  they  do  so;  if  yon  love  and  salute  them  that 
love  and  salute  you,  if  you  are  kind  to  them  that  are  kind 
to  you,  what  do  you  more  than  others  1  do  not  even  the 
publicans  and  sinners  the  samel  But  "  be  ye  perfect," — 
(that  is  the  contexture  of  this  discourse,)  "  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

And  so  I  have  done  with  what  I  designed  upon  this 
subject,  of  the  divine  perfections  or  attributes :  the  next 
we  come  in  course  to,  will  be  that  of  the  divine  decrees 
and  purposes  of  God  ;  and  more  especially  concerning 
men,  and  with  reference  to  them. 
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CONTAINING 

I.  THE  DECREES,  OR  COUNSELS  OF  GOD,  IN  EIGHT  LECTURES,  ON  EPHES.  1.  IL 

II.  GOD'S  WORK  OF  CREATION  IN  SEVEN  LECTURES,  ON  HEB.  XI.  3. 

III.  GOD'S  CREATION  OF  MAN,  IN  FIVE  LECTURES,  ON  GEN.  I.  27. 

IV.  THE  FALL  OF  THE  FIRST  MAN,  AND  THE  FALLEN  STATE  OF  MAN,  WITH  THE  DEATH  AND  MISERY  CONSEQUENT 

ON  EACH  OF  THEM,  IN  FOURTEEN  LECTURES,  ON  ROMANS  V.  12. 

V.  THE   JUSTICE  AND  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF   GOD  VINDICATED,  AS   TO  ALL   MEN'S  COMING    INTO   THE  WORLD  WITH 

DEPRAVED  NATURES,  IN  EIGHT  LECTURES,  ON  PSAIJVI  LI.  4,  5. 

VI.  THE   GENER.vL   AND   SPECIAL  GRACE  OF  GOD,  IN  ORDER   TO   THE  RECOVERY  OF  APOSTATE  SOULS,  IN  THREE 

LECTURES,  ON  LUKE  H.  14. 


LECTURE  I.* 

EPHESIANS  I.    11. 


IN  WHOM  ALSO  WE  HAVE  OBTAIMED  AN  INHERITANCE,  BEING  PREDESTINATED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  P0HPO8E  OF  HIM  WHO  WORKETH 

ALL  THINGS  AFTER  THE  COUNSEL  OF  HIS  OWN  WILL. 


Having  discoursed  to  }'^on,  what  I  thought  requisite, 
concerning  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  the  Divine 
Being,  we  now  come,  according  to  the  order  of  discourse, 
to  speak  to  3'ou  of  the  divine  decrees.  I  choose  to  call 
them  by  that  name,  because,  by  divines,  they  are  usually 
so  called  ;  though  according  to  the  more  ordinar\'  use  of 
that  word  in  Scripture,  it  more  frequently  signifies  public 
laws  or  edicts,  whether  human  or  divine,  than  private  and 
secret  purposes.  And  so  in  common  speech  too,  and  other 
writings,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  call  the  constitu- 
tions of  states  and  princes,  drcreta.  But  however  the  word 
being  so  explained,  to  signify  a  secret  purpose,  antecedent 
to  any  manifestation,  it  may  then  fitly  enough  be  so  used ; 
and  in  that  sense  it  is  generally  understood  b)'^  divines, 
treating  on  the  head  of  religion. 

And  upon  this  subject,  my  design  is  not  to  speak  to 
every  thing  that  is  disputed  in  the  schools  about  it ;  but 
only  what  may  be  requisite  and  sufficient  unto  the  com- 
mon faith  and  practice  of  Christians.  Nor  shall  I  need 
to  lay  down  any  other  doctrine,  than  the  very  words  of  the 
text,  that — God  "  worketh  all  things,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will," — wherein  you  do  see,  there  are 
several  particulars  to  be  considered.     There  is, 

1.  The  final  term  of  all  God's  works,  that  wherein  they 
do  directly  terminate.  All  things. 

2.  There  is  his  workings  itself,  tending  towards  that 
term,  he  worketh  all  things. 

*  Proactied  December  85th,  1691. 


3.  There  is  his  purpose  and  volition  of  all  that  he 
worketh,  called  his  irill.     And 

4.  There  is  the  supreme  measure  of  all  those  volitions 
or  acts  of  his  will,  and  so  of  his  subsequent  actions,  and 
that  of  his  counsel.  He  worketh  all  things  according  to 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will. 

1  shall  sj)eak  briefly  to  each  of  these,  but  most  largely  to 
that  which  is  our  most  proper  subject,  with  reference  to 
the  purpose  for  which  we  have  chosen  to  insist  upon  these 
words,  that  is,  the  will  of  God  ;  not  merely  the  faculty, 
but  the  acts  of  his  will.  But  we  shall  briefly  go  over  the 
several  particulars  already  mentioned. 

1.  For  I  he  things  wherein  the  acts  willed  by  him  do 
finally  terminate,  which  we  are  told  are  all  things,  and 
that  universality  may  be  understood  two  ways,  either  rela- 
tively, in  reference  to  those  works  that  do  terminate  in 
these  things  ;  as  if  he  said,  all  things  that  he  works,  he 
works  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will.  Or  else,  also, 
it  may  be  understood  absolutely  and  simply,  there  being 
simplv  nothing  at  all  unto  which  his  agency,  one  way  or 
other,  extends  not :  though  not  10  every  thing  in  the  same 
way  ;  as  there  will  be  occasion  10  show  hereafter. 

2.  For  his  working  that  terminates  in  these  things,  that 
is,  in  all  things  ;  it  is  emphatically  expressed  in  the  text : 
the  word  is  cvepynwro^,  in-acting,  or  in-working  all  things. 
It  shows  the  peculiar  kind  of  the  divine  agency,  such  as  no- 
thing can  exclude,  and  nothing  can  disappoint.    And  then, 
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3.  There  is  his  will  ilself,  which  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  immediate  source  of  all  these  operations  of  his. 
And  that  we  shall  consider,  not  only  as  it  is  the  measure 
of  all  his  actions,  but  as  it  is  self-measured  by  that  counsel, 
that  lies  in  his  eternal  and  all-comprehending  mind,  which 
is  the  fourth  particular  in  order  that  we  have  briefly  lo 
consider.     And  touching  that, 

4.  We  must  know  thit  it  cannot  be  understood  in  the 
same  sense  with  God,  and  with  men,  as  indeed  nothing 
can  that  comes  under  the  same  name  with  him  and  with 
us;  for  nothing  can  be  absolutely  common  between  God 
and  the  creature,  or  have  precisely  the  same  common 
notion  :  there  cannot  but  be  infinite  difference,  always,  be- 
tween whatsoever  is  finite,  and  that  which  is  infinite. 
Counsel  with  men  imports  imperfection;  it  signifies  that 
we  have  not  suddenly  a  perspection  of  the  reason  and  ap- 
titudes of  things,  what  it  is  fit  for  us  to  resolve,  and  not 
to  resolve ;  and  do,  or  not  to  do.  And  thereupon,  we  deli- 
berate, and  arrive  more  slowly  and  by  degrees  from  a  more 
indistinct  perception  of  the  reason  of  things,  to  a  clearer 
and  more  distinct  perception  of  them.  With  God,  it  can- 
not be  so,  before  whose  all-seeing  eye,  all  things  lie  in 
their  aptitudes  and  correspondencies  at  one  view;  so  as  he 
doth  not  see  things  because  they  are  connected  with  one 
another,  so  as  to  proceed  from  the  knowledge  of  things  that 
are  more  clear,  to  the  knowledge  of  things  that  are  more 
obscure ;  all  things  being  equally  clear  and  equally  present, 
to  his  eye  and  to  his  view.  But  by  way  of  analogy,  that 
which  is  eflfecled  by  counsel  among  men  in  the  way  of 
consultation,  debate  of  things  with  themselves,  continued 
discourse,  reasonings  and  arguings  of  matters  in  their  own 
minds  to  and  fro,  that,  which  with  men  hereupon  is  called 
judgment,  counsel,  hath  the  same  name  given  it  with  him 
also.  Not  that  it  signifies  the  same,  but  that  most  perfect 
judgment  of  things,  which  is  indeed  the  highest  and  most 
exquisite  wisdom,  which  he  hath  eternally  and  all  at  once, 
when  we  do  arrive  to  the  like  bj'  steps.  And  so  accord- 
ing to  that  perfect  perception  that  he  halh  of  the  reasun  of 
things,  and  their  aptitudes  and  correspondencies  to  one 
another,  and  to  his  creatures,  and  to  him,  so  accordingly  he 
wills,  and  accordingly  he  dolh. 

And  this  counsel  of  his,  it  mny  be  taken  two  ways,  ei- 
ther, 1st,  As  it  is  internal,  lying  only  in  his  own  mind  :  or 
else,  2nd,  As  it  hath  an  after-manifestation,  as  many  of 
those  things  which  lay  from  eternity,  and  through  many 
successions  of  ages  of  time,  secret  in  his  own  mind  have, 
and  do  come  to  be  revealed  and  made  manifest  more  or 
less,  and  in  such  degrees  as  to  him  hath  seemed  fit.  In  that 
latter  sense,  counsel  is  taken  frequently  in  Scripture  even 
when  it  is  spoken  of  God  as  these  phrases  do  plainly  signi- 
S' :  "  If  they  had  stood  in  my  counsel.  They  despised  all 
my  counsel,  and  set  at  nought  my  reproofs.  I  liave  de- 
clared to  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God,"  Jer.  xxiii.  22. 
Prov.  i.  30.  Acts  xx.  27. 

But  here,  it  must  be  understood  to  signify  counsel  as  it 
is  secret,  as  lying  in  his  own  eternal  mind,  and  as  it  is, 
thereupon,  the  measure  of  all  the  purpo-es  of  his  will,  and 
of  all  he  subsequently  doth,  and  halh  done,  in  the  creation 
and  continual  government  of  this  world.  In  that  latter 
sense,  counsel  is,  even  among  men,  correspondently  in  that 
acceptation  of  it  with  God,  put  for  certain,  established  laws, 
and  constitutions,  and  even  as  decrees  are.  Thus,  with 
the  Romans,  many  constitutions  of  theirs  are  known  to  so 
under  the  name  of  senaMs  considta,  that  is,  (kings  consulted 
of,  and  agreed  upon,  by  the  governing  power  among  them. 
But  this  is  not  the  sense  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  here,  for 
notwithstanding  much  of  the  counsel  of  God  be  manifest- 
ed, we  are  to  consider  it  now  as  antecedent  to  any  such 
manifestations:  and  thereupon,  to  return  to  that  which  is 
our  more  principal  subject,  Ais?<'z7Z,  according  to  such  coun- 
sel, "  He  works  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will ;"  according  to  that  counsel  which  doth  (as  it  were) 
guide  and  measure  all  the  determinations  and  purposes  of 
his  just  and  holy  will.  We  are  not  to  understand,  that 
the  divine  will  here  signifies  the  faculty  of  will,  abstract- 
ly and  precisely,  but  as  comprehending  the  acts,  the  vo- 
lition, the  determinations  and  purposes  of  the  divine  will, 
that  which  is  commonly  meant  by  the  word  decrees.  And 
so,  concerning  the  will  of  God  and  the  purposes  thereof,  I 
shall  first  give  you  some  distinctions ,  and  then,  secondly, 


lay  down  what  I  conceive  nece.'^sary  to  be  said  concerning 
this  subject  in  certain  propositions. 

First,  There  are  sundry  distinctions  of  the  divine  will, 
which  it  may  be  fit  to  take  some  notice  of:  and  some  of 
them  will  be  of  great  use  to  us. 

1.  There  are,  who  distinguish  the  will  of  God  mto  ante- 
cedent and  consequent.  But  I  know  no  ground  for  that 
distinction,  there  being  no  first  or  last  with  him,  or  former 
or  latter,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  further  to  show. 

2.  Again,  some  distinguish  it  into  absolute  and  condi- 
tional ;  but  certainly,  it  is  over-bold  to  feign  any  such  dis- 
tinction as  that,  of  the  divine  will,  properly  so  called:  it 
is  indeed  agreed  on  all  hands  that  there  are  conditions  of 
the  things  willed,  but  there  can  be  none  of  the  will  itself 
concerning  those  things;  the  faculty  and  act  of  the  will 
not  being  distinguishable  in  God,  as  they  are  in  us;  for 
he  is  a  pure  act:  and  to  suppose  there  can  be  a  condition 
of  the  will  itself  in  God,  is  to  suppose  a  conditional  Deitj^, 
and  so,  consequently,  a  contingent  one,  and  so,  conse- 
quently, none  at  all. 

3.  Again,  some  do  more  truly  distinguish  the  divine 
will  into  that  which  is  bcneplacite,  and  that  which  is  sigjii. 
And  for  the  former  member  of  that  distinction,  it  is  most 
unexceptionable  and  scriptural:  good  pleasure,  and  the 
good  pleasure  of  Ms  vill,  we  read  of  again  and  again  in  this 
very  context,  as  well  as  many  times  besides  in  Scripture. 
But  for  the  other  member  of  the  description,  it  is  too  ob- 
scure for  common  use  ;  and  will  require  more  explication 
than  is  proper  for  this  place. 

4.  It  is  again  distinguishable  into  his  objective  and  active 
will,  or  his  will  objectively  taken  and  actively  taken,  so 
the  thing  willed  is  often  called  the  will  of  God:  as  when 
we  pray,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  that  is,  the  thing  that  thou 
hast  willed.  And  so  that  of  the  apostle,  in  the  Acts,  "  The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done;"  and  that  of  our  Saviour,  "he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father,"  and  the  like.  This  is 
the  will  of  God  taken  objectively,  or  for  the  thing  willed. 
But  then,  it  is  taken  also  actively,  as  it  signifies  his  voli- 
tion itself,  the  purpose  and  determination  of  his  will;  and 
so  it  must  be  taken  here. 

5.  It  is  again  distinguishable  into  secret  and  revealed; 
a  very  useful  and  necessary  distinction.  His  will,  as  it 
lies  concealed  within  himself,  and  the  same  will,  in  many 
things  made  at  length  known  and  extant  to  the  world,  sub- 
jected to  the  common  notice  of  men;  that  is,  in  such 
things  as  it  concerns  them  to  know  and  be  acquainted 
with. 

6.  Others  distinguish  it  into  decretive  and  legislative, 
which  is  a  very  proper  distinction  too,  if  we  take  decretive 
in  the  fore-explained  sense;  otherwise,  it  falls  in  with  the 
legislative,  and  is  the  same  thing. 

7.  Others  distinguish  it  into  the  will  of  purpose  and  the 
will  of  precept,  which  is  a  true  distinction  too.  Only,  that 
latter  member  is  not  extensive  enough  ;  for  there  are  many 
things  which,  in  the  compass  of  God's  revealed  will,  are 
necessary  for  us  to  know,  and  even  within  the  compass  of 
his  legislative  will,  besides  bare  precept ;  but  not  in  all  re- 
spects. His  will  concerns  what  he  will  do  himself,  and  it 
also  concerns  what  he  will  have  us  to  do.  But  it  is  his 
will  concerning  his  own  actions,  concerning  his  own  works, 
of  which  the  text  speaks :  "  He  worketh  all  things,"  that 
is  his  own  works,  "after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will." 
And  as  it  dolh  concern  his  own  works  it  may  concern 
them  diversely:  that  is,  either  such  works  of  his  as  he  de- 
signs to  do  immediately,  and  apart  from  us,  or  such  w^orks 
of  his  as  have  reference  to  work  of  ours,  wherein  he  is  to 
work  with  us,  or  wherein  he  is  to  work  (as  in  some  in- 
stances) after  us ;  that  is,  in  those  great  instances  of  re- 
warding and  punishing.  These  works  of  his  come  after 
ours,  though  the  will  of  them  is  eternal  before.     Again, 

8.  His  will  is  to  be  distinguished  into  eflfective  and  per- 
missive :  his  will  to  effect  whatsoever  he  thinks  fit  for  him 
to  effect ;  and  his  will  to  permit  whatsoever  he  thinks  fit 
to  permit,  or  not  to  hinder,  while  what  he  so  wills,  or  de- 
termines so  to  permit,  he  intends  also  to  regulate,  and  not 
to  behold  as  an  idle  unconcerned  spectator,  but  to  dispose 
all  those  permissa  unto  wise  and  great  ends  of  his  own. 

These  useful  distinctions  (as  there  are  divers  of  them) 
being  given,  I  shall  now  proceed, 

Secondly,  To  lay  down,  in  divers  propositions,  what  is 
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requisite  for  us  to  understand  and  believe,  concerning  this 
matter,  of  God'>-  purpose,  by  his  counsel,  in  reference  to  the 
things  which  he  works  among  his  creatures,  and  some  of 
these  propositions  will  be  more  general,  and  liindainental 
unto  some  others,  which  shall  be  (God  willing)  more  par- 
ticular. But  for  the  more  general  propositions  you  may 
take  such  as  these : 

1.  That  all  the  purposes  of  the  divine  will  are  co-eter- 
nal. There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  new  will  in  God; 
for  there  is  nothing  in  God,  that  is  not  God;  and  nothing 
of  God  can  begin  de  novo:  for  that  were  to  suppose  a  new 
Deity.  And  hereupon,  there  can  be  no  place  for  dispute 
about  the  priority  or  posteriority  of  this  or  that  purpose  of 
God ;  they  must  be  all  simultaneous,  all  at  once,  in  one 
and  the  same  eternal  view,  according  to  that  clear,  and  dis- 
tinct, and  all-comprehending  prospect  that  he  hath  of  all 
things,  eternally  before  his  eyes.  And  thougli  it  be  true, 
indeed,  that  we  are  constrained  to  conceive  of  things, 
(because  we  cannot  conceive  them  all  at  once  as  he  doth,) 
by  first  and  second,  former  and  latter,  and  to  consider  of 
a  natural  priority  and  posteriority,  where  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  real  existence;  I  say,  though  we  are  constrained 
so  to  do,  (which  is  a  thing  owing  ^o  the  imperfection  of 
our  minds,)  yet,  we  must  take  heed  of  building  upon  our 
own  foundation  schemes  and  models  of  the  divine  decrees, 
as  a  great  many  have  perplexed  themselves  in  doing;  and 
wherein  we  can  determine  nothing,  but  with  the  greatest 
uncertainty  imaginable,  nor,  indeed,  without  too  great  pre- 
sumption, bringing  down  the  Deity  to  our  human  mea- 
sures and  models,  and  forms  of  conception.     Again, 

2.  We  must  take  this  proposition  concerning  the  will 
and  purposes  of  God,  that  they  do  always  connect  toge- 
ther means  and  ends:  that  is,  supposing  he  hath  willed 
and  determined  such  an  end,  we  must,  accordingly,  sup- 
pose he  hath  determined  with  himself  the  way  or  means, 
by  which  he  will  bring  that  end  about;  supposing  it  to  be 
a  thing  to  be  done  immediately:  as  those  things  are  to  be 
done,  and  in  the  same  way  wherein  they  are  to  be  brought 
about,  in  the  same  way  we  must  understand  he  hath  deter- 
mined to  bring  them  about.  As  when  he  did  intend  to 
preserve  David  at  Keilah,  he  did  also  determine  he  should 
not  stay  there,  knowing  that  if  he  did,  the  inhabitants 
would  have  given  him  up  to  Saul,  as  you  mavread  it  was 
determined,  upon  David's  inquiry,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  So  when 
he  determined  to  save  the  life  of  Paul,  and  all  his  com- 
panions and  fellow-passengers  in  the  ship,  where  they 
were  in  so  much  jeopardy  and  danger,  he  did  also  deter- 
mine that  the  mariners  should  not  go  awav;  for  the  apos- 
tle saith  expressly,  "  If  these  go  away  we  cannot  be  saved," 
afier  he  had  expressly,  from  God,  told  them,  that  not  a 
hair  of  any  of  their  heads  should  fall  to  the  ground.  And 
therefore,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  doth  determine 
an  end  to  be  brought  about  bv  means,  but  he  doth 
also  determine  and  ascertain  the  means  by  which  it  shall 
be  brought  about:  so  that  if  he  intend  any  of  us  to  live 
to  such  a  term  of  time,  he  never  intends  that,  and  intends 
at  the  same  time  to  let  us,  several  vears  before,  starve  our- 
selves, poison  or  stab  ourselves.  But  determinins:  the  end, 
he  also  determines  those  means  by  which  he  intends  to 
bring  about  that  end:  he  intends  to  bring  it  about  in  such 
a  way;  that  is,  in  a  mediate  way. 

3.  The  purposes  of  God  and  his  foreknowledge  are  in 
some  sort  commensurate:  taking  foreknowledge  in  the 
proper  sense,  foreknowledge  doth  refer  to  futuritj',  as 
knowledge,  more  abstractly  taken,  doth  to  all  beings  actual 
and  possible:  all  possibilities  come  within  the  compass  of 
divine  knowledge;  but  of  his  foreknowledge,  only  futuri- 
ties, or  what  shall  be.  And  as  to  these,  his  purpose  and 
foreknowledge  are  some  way  commensurate,  that  is,  what- 
soever he  foreknows  shall  be,  he  either  purposeth  to  effect, 
or  he  purposeth  not  to  hinder  it.     And  again, 

4.  Whatsoever  God  doth  actually  bring  to  pass,  that  we 
may  conclude  he  did  purpose  to  bring  to  pass.  Whatso- 
ever he  doth,  he  did  purpose  to  do;  for  he  doth  nothing 
against  his  will,  or  without  his  will:  and  he  can  have  no 
new  will,  as  was  told  you  before,  and  as  it  is  plain  in  it- 
self Therefore  whatsoever  he  actually  doth,  he  did  always 
eternally  purpose  to  do. 

5.  Whatsoever  he  actually  permits,  he  did  never  pur- 
pose to  hinder.     There  must  be  a  correspondency  between 


his  purpo.'^e  as  to  permissa,  things  that  are  permitted  by 
him,  and  the  things  permitted,  as  there  is  with  reference  to 
ejfecla ;  between  his  purpose,  and  the  thing  that  he  effects. 
Again,  further, 

6.  Whatsoever  God  might,  righteously  and  «onsi.stently 
with  all  the  other  attributes  and  perfections  of  his  being, 
effect  and  do,  or  permit  and  suffer,  that  he  might  right- 
eously resolve  and  purpose  todo,  and  resolve  and  purpose 
to  permit  and  not  to  hinder.  Whatsoever  it  is  that  is  con- 
sistent with  his  wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness,  actually 
to  do,  it  is  equally  consistent  with  his  wisdom,  and  with 
his  righteousness,  and  with  his  goodness,  to  purpose  to  do, 
even  from  eternity.  And  whatsoever  was  consistent  with 
his  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  goodness  to  permit  it 
and  not  to  hinder,  it  is  equally  consistent  with  his  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  goodness,  to  purpose  not  to  hinder  it; 
and  so,  to  have  a  permissive  decree  concerning  it,  if  he 
saw  meet  and  fit  to  do  it.     And, 

7.  Whatsoever,  in  respect  to  God's  actions  and  purposes, 
would  imply  any  thing  of  imperfection,  we  must  sever  and 
remove  from  him;  whatsoever  would  imply  perfection,  we 
must  assert  and  ascribe  to  him.  Hereupon,  if  it  would  be 
a  plain,  manifest  imperfection  to  act  incogitantly,  unad- 
visedly, or  to  do  unintended  things,  as  it  were  casually 
and  at  random,  without  a  foregoing  intention  or  purpose ; 
if  that,  I  say,  would  be  an  imperfection,  Ave  ought  most 
carefully  to  sever  it  from  God,  and  never  thinic  it  possible 
for  him  to  act  so;  that  is,  incogitantly,  unadvisedly,  with- 
out an)'  foregoing  intention  or  purpose;  and  if  it  be  a  per- 
fection, to  act  according  to  wisdom,  and  counsel,  and  judg- 
ment, and  steady  purpose,  we  must  by  all  means  assert  it 
concerning  God,  and  ascribe  it  to  him  in  reference  to  all 
his  purposes  and  actions. 

These  are  general  propositions  that  do  lay  some  foun- 
dation for  more  particular  ones,  which  are  to  follow.  And 
herein,  though  it  is  very  true  that  God  hath  his  purposes 
and  decrees  concerning  all  things :  "  He  worketh  all  things 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  yet,  we  shall 
more  especially  consider  his  purposes  concerning  men. 
You  know  that  must  be  our  business:  and  therein  too, 
though  he  hath  purposes  and  decrees  concerning  all  the 
actions  of  men,  whether  personally  considered,  or  consider- 
ed as  members  of  a  community,  lesser  or  larger,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  concerning  churches,  concerning  states  and 
kingdoms,  their  successions,  their  rises,  their  continuance, 
their  periods;  though  he  have,  I  say,  purposes  concerning 
all  these,  and  all  within  the  compass  of  the  text,  "He 
worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  yet, 
I  shall  chiefly  keep  my  discourse  to  those  purposes  that 
concern  our  spiritual  and  eternal  state.  And  so  shall  lay 
down  briefly  the  other  and  particiilar  propositions.     As, 

1.  That  God  did,  undoubtedly,  purpose  to  make  such  a 
world  as  this,  for  we  find  he  hath  made  it;  and  he  doth 
nothing  that  he  did  not  purpose  to  do. 

2.  He  did  purpose  to  make  such  a  creature  as  man,  and 
place  him  here ;  for  we  also  find,  so  he  hath  done 

3.  He  did  purpose  to  create  man  in  an  innocent  state,  and 
proportionably  good  and  happy  unto  the  innocency  and  pu- 
rity in  which  he  did  create  him.  For  his  word  tells  us,  that 
he  did  create  him  so.  He  "made  man  upright."  And  it  gives 
us  an  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  condition  when  he 
made  him,  though  briefly,  yet  as  far  as  was  necessary.  And, 

4.  He  did  not  purpose  to  confirm  him  at  first  in  that 
good  state  wherein  he  made  him,  so  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  fall;  for  we  find  he  did  fall,  and  is  in  a 
lapsed  sta'e  :  therefore,  it  was  purposed  that  his  fall  should 
not  be  prevented,  that  it  should  not  be  hindered:  though 
none  doulit,  but  that  he  tliat  made  man  could  have  made 
him  as  well  impeccable,  without  any  possibility  of  sinning, 
as  he  did  make  him  sinless  at  present,  without  any  thing 
of  depraved n ess  by  sin. 

5.  It  is  evident,  God  did  not  purpose  to  leave  fallen 
man  to  perish  universally  in  his  apostate,  fallen  state:  for 
we  hear  of,  and  know,  the  methods  and  appointed  means 
for  the  recovery  aiul  salvation  of  fallen  creatures,  of  fallen 
men,  Avhich  are  offered  to  our  view  in  the  word  of  God. 

6.  He  did  decree  or  purpose  to  send  his  own  Son  to  be 
a  Redeemer  and  Saviour  unto  lost  and  perishing  creatures, 
to  be  born,  to  live  in  this  world,  to  die  in  pursuance  of 
that  reconciling  design,  and  to  overcome  death ;  and  in  his 
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resurrection  and  conquest  over  death,  to  erect  a  kingdom 
into  which  he  would  collect,  as  the  voluntary  subjects  of 
it,  all  those  that  should  resign  and  3'ield  themselves  to  him, 
put  themselves  under  his  governing  power,  and  submit 
themselves  to  his  saving  mercy,  at  once.  And  the  sub- 
stance of  this  we  have  given  us  as  the  matter  of  a  divine 
decree,  in  that  Psalm  ii.  7.  "  I  will  declare  the  decree. 
The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee."  Very  true  it  is,  that  that  is  not  di- 
rectly meant  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord :  we  find  the 
apostle  expounds  it  otherwise,  (Acts  xiii.  33.)  "  We  declare 
to  you  glad  tidings,  how  that  the  promise  which  was  made 
to  our  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their 
children,  in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again;  as  it  is 
also  written  in  the  2d  Psalm,"  (the  most  express  quotation 
in  the  New  Testament  out  of  the  Old,)  "  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee :  and  as  concerning  that  he 
raised  him  from  the  dead  now  no  more  to  return  to  corrup- 
tion, he  said  on  this  wise,  I  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies 
of  David."  It  was  in  pursuance  of  a  divine,  eternal  pur- 
pose and  decree,  that  this  was  said,  "  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee :"  that  is,  when  he  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  when  he  begot  him  again  out  of  the 
grave,  and  by  that  glorious  regeneration,  he  did  then  put 
upon  him  that  high  and  excellent  title,  (that  was  funda- 
mental to  the  other  gloriousone  that  did  ensue  thereupon,) 
"  The  first-begotten  from  the  dead ;  the  Prince  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth,"  Rev.  i.  5.  But  yet,  though  that  be  not  the 
thing  directly  there  .spoken  of,  as  the  matter  of  the  divine 
decree,  God's  first  biinging  him  into  this  world,  yet,  that 
being  the  matter  of  a  divine  decree,  (to  wit,)  his  dying,  and 
his  conquering  death,  and  being  begotten  (as  it  were)  a 
second  time,  or  I  may  say  a  third  time,  out  of  tlie  grave, 
out  of  the  womb,  as  his  goings  forth  from  eternity  in  re- 
spect of  his  Deity,  and  as  he  was,  as  man,  at  first  brought 
out  of  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  yet,  even  that  earlier  partu- 
rition must  be  supposed  here  to  have  been  the  matter  of 
a  divine  purpose  and  decree  too.  And  so  other  scriptures 
do  speak  of  the  whole  complex  of  this  matter,  as  falling 
under  a  divine  purpose.  "  That  he  verily  was  foreordain- 
ed," (as  Acts  ii.  23. — 1  Pet.  i.  20.  and  onwards,)  foreordain- 
ed to  every  thing  he  did,  and  foreordained  to  every  thing 
he  suffered,  in  pursuance  of  that  great  saving  design  and 
errand  upon  which  it  was  determined  he  should  come  into 
this  world.  And  this  is  that  which  the  context  here  doth 
more  specially  lead  us  to  insist  upon.  For  when  the 
apostle  speaks  of  God  doing  all  things  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will,  he  tells  us  more  distinctly  what 
that  counsel  of  his  will  did  concern,  and  that  is  in  the 
foregoing  verse:  "That,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness 
of  time,  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in 
Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  in  earth, 
even  in  him."  This  was  the  great  thing  that  lay,  as  the 
substratum  in  the  divine  counsel,  to  collect  and  gather  all 
things  in  Christ,  to  constitute  him  as  supreme  and  univer- 
sal Head  to  this  creation.  And  whereas,  all  things  were 
shattered  and  broken  in  the  apostacy,  there  was  now  to  be 
a  recapitulation,  and  gathering  all  things  under  one  head 
again,  as  you  see  in  the  close  of  the  chapter.  "  And  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head 
over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness 
of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all."  And  this,  that  was  primarily 
here  designed  in  this  context,  is  that  which  God  hath  done 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will.  "  He  doth  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will;"  but  this  peculiarly,  the 
sending  of  his  Son  into  this  world,  and  the  establishing  o'' 
him  as  the  Prince  of  those  reduced  from  the  .state  of 
apostacy.  As  the  great  destroyer  of  souls  was  the  prince 
of  the  apostacy,  the  head  of  the  apostate  world,  upon 
which  account' he  is  called  "the  god  of  this  world,"  (2 
Cor.  iv.  4.)  and  "  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of 
disobedience,"  so  was  our  blessed  Lord  to  be  the  head  of 
that  community  that  should  be  collected  and  gathered  out 
of  this  world.  And  this  was  the  great  mystery  of  his 
will,  which  he  purposed  in  himself,  as  the  foregoing  con- 
text is,  "In  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time"  (by 
the  Christian  economy,  that  is  the  word  there  used  for 
dispeasation)  to  collect  and  gather  all  under  this  one 
glorious  head,  to  recover  a  people,  and  raise  up  a  glorious 
structure,  a  church,  out  of  a  ruining  and  perishing  world, 


by  the  Son  and  eternal  God,  who  was  made,  in  pursuance 
of  this  design,  the  universal  Head,  also  Head  over  all 
things,  but  with  special  reference  to  his  church.  And  so 
was  this  the  matter  of  divine  pleasure;  to  do  this  thing 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  according  as  we  find  in  Gal.  iv.  4. 
"  In  the  fulness  of  time,  God  sent  his  Son,  born  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  are 
under  the  law :  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  .sons." 
And  as  this  is  the  mo.st  undoubted  matter  of  divine  pur- 
pose and  decree,  so  it  ought  to  be  the  matter  of  the  highest 
juy  and  rejoicing;  greater  than  can  be  expressed  by  an 
annual  solemnity;  such  as  should  run  through  our  lives, 
and  be  the  matter  of  every  day's  rejoicing  with  us,  ac- 
cording to  what  the  first  report  of  this  glorious  work  was, 
when  the  womb  of  divine  counsel  did  teem,  and  bring 
forth  this  glorious  birth ;  when  he  brought  forth  the  first- 
begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith,  "Let  all  the  angels  of 
God  worship  him:"  and  they  did  publish  the  joyful  pro- 
clamation of  it  from  heaven,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace  good  will  towards  men :"  the  greatest 
indication  of  divine  good  will,  and  the  most  significant 
that  ever  was  known,  or  ever  could  be  thought,  that  is, 
that  when  men  had  severed  themselves  from  God,  cut 
themselves  off  from  him  ;  and  the  world  was  sunk  into  a 
universal  oblivion  of  him,  destitute  of  all  inclination  to- 
wards him,  and  all  interest  in  him,  unapt  to  make  any  in- 
quiries after  him,  or  to  say,  "Where  is  our  God,  our 
Maker?"  that  they  should  be  so  surprisingly  told  of  Em- 
manual,  God  with  us:  that  God  should  so  strangely  de- 
scend, put  on  man,  be  manifested  in  the  flesh,  there  was 
the  greatest  mystery  of  godliness,  that  ought  to  fill  heaven 
and  earth  with  joy  and  with  wonder.  For  when  something 
like  this  was  apprehended,  but  upon  mistake,  in  what 
transports  were  these  pagans!  "  The  gods  are  come  down 
to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  Acts  xiv.  11.  And  presently 
they  offer  at  sacrificing.  What  matter  of  joy  and  wonder 
then,  that  the  glorious,  eternal  Son  of  God,  should  make 
that  descent,  that  kind  descent,  into  this  world  of  ours! 
Because  we  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  himself 
likewi.se  takes  part  with  us  of  the  same:  (Heb.  ii.  14.) 
and  because  we  dwelt  in  fleshly  tabernacles,  he  himself 
resolved  to  erect  a  tabernacle  like  one  of  ours:  "The 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us;"  (John  i.  14.) 
did  tabernacle  among  us  in  the  expression  :  this  being,  as 
it  were,  his  very  sense  in  this  vouchsafement  and  under- 
taking :  "  There  is  a  company  of  poor  creatures  that  dwell 
in  flesh,  or  buried  in  it,  rather  than  do  dwell  in  it,  and 
their  flesh  is  more  their  grave  than  their  mansion ;  well ! 
because  they  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  have 
tabernacles  made  of  flesh,  "  I  will  go  and  set  my  tabernacle 
by  theirs:  they  dwell  in  fleshly  tents,  and  I  will  go  and 
dwell  in  such  a  tent  among  them."  The  Son  of  God  was 
made  flesh,  did  dwell  and  tabernacle  among  us  m  such 
flesh  as  we  inhabit,  excepting  the  impurity  and  sinfulness 
of  it.  O!  what  matter  of  glory  and  exultation  is  this! 
How  full  of  triumph  should  it  fill  the  souls  of  men,  that 
such  a  hope  should  arise  to  them,  even  as  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead!  Now  we  see  that  God's  kindness  towards 
the  children  of  men,  is  not  shut  up  m  everlasting  oblivion  ; 
it  is  not  suspended  from  any  further  exercise  for  ever; 
what  a  glorious  instance  of  it  is  here ! 

But  as  this  is  matter  of  highe.st  joy,  it  ought  to  be  matter 
of  purest  joy  too.  And  there  is  not  a  little  caution  requi- 
site in  this  case.  The  numerous  appearance  here  this  day 
signifies  to  me,  that  there  is  a  great  propension  to  keep  oh 
foot  an  annual  solemnity  upon  this  account:  and  as  this  is 
expressive  of  a  disposition  to  rejoice,  or  to  somewhat  of 
rejoicing,  I  pray  take  these  cautions  in  reference  to  it, — 
that  it  be  not  ignorant  rejoicing,  that  it  be  not  carnal  re- 
joicing, and  above  all,  that  it  be  not  wicked  rejoicing,  more 
grossly  and  more  sensually  wicked. 

(1.)  Let  it  not  be  ignorant  rejoicing.  Rejoice  we  may, 
and  must,  in  such  a  thing,  that  according  to  divine  pur- 
pose and  decree,  Christ  came  into  the  world,  and  the  Son 
of  God  became  man,  that  he  might  become  a  sacrifice,  and 
that  thereupon  he  might  become  a  glorious  King.  To  re- 
joice in  this  abstractly,  that  Christ  was  once  born  into  this 
world,  without  understanding  or  ever  desiring  to  under- 
stand what  he  was  thus  born  for,  what  was  the  end  of  thi^ 
manifestation  and  appearance  of  him  in  human  flesh ;  thia 
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doth  unbecome  men,  and  much  more  doth  it  unbecome 
Christians,  it  being  to  rejoice  for  they  know  not  what.  For 
what  is  it  to  us,  if  we  abstract  from  the  ends  of  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God  7  if  we  subject  not  to  the  proper 
ends  of  it1  What  is  it  to  us  that  Christ  lived  here  on  earth, 
somewhat  abov-e  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  to  rejoice 
in  that  he  did  so,  without  considering  and  understandaig 
what  it  was  for,  upon  what  account  it  was,  and  with  what 
design  1  This,  I  say,  is  but  the  joy  of  a  fool :  to  rejoice  in 
that,  the  true  reason  whereof  our  own  gross  and  voluntary 
ignorance  hides  from  us  ;  to  rejoice  when  we  hear  that  he 
came  as  a  Saviour,  without  considering  what  he  was  to 
save  us  from,  (though  we  are  told  at  the  same  time,)  when 
we  hear  of  his  being  called  Emmanuel,  God  with  us,  of 
his  being  called  Jesus,  (Matt.  i.  latter  entl,)  because  he 
should  save  his  people  from  their  sins;  to  rejoice  in  Christ, 
even  as  an  incarnate  Saviour,  without  any  thoughts  of  this, 
that  I  am  to  be  saved  by  him,  from  that  which  made  the 
distance,  and  continues  the  distance,  between  God  and 
me;  I  am  to  be  saved  by  him  from  the  impurities  of  my 
own  heart  and  nature;  I  am  to  be  saved  by  him  from  the 
vile  carnality  that  hath  depressed  and  sunk  my  soul,  so  as 
never  to  mind  God,  never  to  desire  after  him,  never  to  de- 
light in  him,  to  have  inclinations  to  pray  to  him:  I  say,  to 
rejoice  ignoranily  in  these  respects,  is  to  rejoice  presump- 
tuousl}^,  for  we  know  not  what,  and  over-confidenily, 
against  the  direction  and  instruction  given  to  us  in  that 
second  Psalm.  Because  God  hath  declared  the  decree 
concerning  him,  "  Thou  art  ray  Son,"  and  hath  set  him  as 
his  King  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion  ;  and  hath  resolved  to 
subdue  the  nations  under  him,  and  give  him  the  heathen 
for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
his  possession,  therefore  to  serve  this  mighty  King  with 
fear,  and  rejoice  before  him  with  trembling,  that  is  the  in- 
struction that  is  given  us.  There  is  a  pure  and  holy  Deity 
hath  become  incarnate,  the  Son  of  God  became,  here,  a 
God  among  us,  with  that  resolution,  not  to  bear  with  the 
wickedness  of  the  world,  and  let  men  run  on  in  their  old 
and  wonted  course;  but  to  revive  God's  memorial  and 
the  awe  and  fear  of  him  in  the  hearts  of  men;  and  not  to 
let  men  live  pra3'erless  lives,  as  they  did,  and  without  God 
in  the  world,  as  they  did  ;  here  was  his  great  design.  But 
now  to  rejoice  in  Christ's  having  been  born  into  the  world, 
without  ever  considering  the  design  of  it;  this  is  not  only 
mean  and  brutish,  but  insolent  and  presumptuous,  to  re- 
joice in  the  thoughts  of  so  sacred  and  great  a  thing  as  this, 
without  having  hearts  touched  and  impressed  with  the 
apprehension  of  the  pure  and  holy  end  of  it.     And, 

(2.)  Take  heed  of  rejoicing  carnally,  with  such  akindof 
joy  as  shall  be  exclusive  of,  or  that  shall  exclude,  that  spi- 
ritual sense  we  ought  to  have  of  so  high  and  -mighty  an 
undertaking  and  intendment  as  this.  How  vain  and  how 
grossly  incongruous  and  absurd  is  it  to  say,  that  because 
the  Son  of  God  came  into  this  world  upon  such  a  design 
as  you  have  heard,  "  Therefore,  let  us  eat  and  drink  and 
be  merry  ;  therefore,  let  us  pamper  and  adorn  this  flesh  ;" 
forgetting  that  it  is  inhabited  (even  this  mortal  flesh)  by  an 
immortal  spirit ;  and  forgetting  that  even  this  flesh  of  ours 
is  claimed  and  challenged  to  be  a  temple  for  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  therein  made  conformed  to  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
which  is  itself  such  a  Temple,  and  the  model  according  to 
which  all  Christian  temples,  that  is,  a  temple  in  a  temple, 
in  every  Christian,  ought  to  be  formed.  "  Know  ye  not," 
saiih  the  apostle,  "  that  your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  1"  (1  Cor.  vi.  19.)  and  they  are  to  be  indulged 
and  cared  for  accordingly.  Christ  speaks  it  of  his  own 
body,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  I  will  raise  it  up  in  three 
days  !"  As  he  was,  even  in  his  human  nature,  and  in  his 
body,  a  Temple  of  the  living  God,  so  is  every  Christian  to 
be;  and  therefore  are  these  bodies  of  ours  to  be  cared  for 
in  subserviency  to  this  design.  This  body  of  mine,  it  is  to 
be  the  living,  animated  temple  of  the  Divine,  Living  Spirit. 
And  what !  is  it  then  to  be  indulged,  to  be  pampered,  to 
be  adorned  with  a  fine  dress,  and  is  this  all  that  I  am  to 
design  concerning  it  1  I  am  to  design  in  it  conformity  to 
the  great  Original  Temple,  the  Son  of  God.  But  to  re- 
joice with  such  a  sort  of  festivity  as  is  only  grateful  to 


carnal  and  fleshly  inclination,  without  any  thought  of  be- 
ing recovered  and  brought  back  to  God  by  this  Christ,  of 
having  my  soul  refined,  and  body  and  soul  made  meet  to 
glorily  the  great  God  who.«e  they  both  are;  to  joy  without 
any  thought  of  this,  (I  say,)  looks  more  like  a  pagan  than 
a  Christian;  and  is  much  more  suitable  to  the  paganish 
than  the  Christian  state.  It  ought  to  be  considered,  Christ 
took  our  flesh  to  make  us  partakers  of  his  Spirit;  he  took 
our  nature  to  make  us  partakers  of  his  divine  nature, 
escaping  the  corruptions  that  are  in  this  world  through 
lust;  and  to  plea.se  ourselves  in  the  thoughts  of  Christ 
having  been  born,  without  any  thought  of  this,  is  such  a 
carnality  as  aff"ronts  the  very  pretence  that  we  make  of  re- 
joicing in  the  thoughts  of  it,  that  the  Son  of  God  did  de- 
scend and  come  down  to  as.sociate  himself,  and  dwell 
among  the  sons  of  men  in  this  world,  and  to  suffer  for 
them,  and  so  to  prepare  them  to  dwell  with  God  in  the 
other  world. 

(3.)  But  lastly.  Take  heed  of  such  a  kind  of  rejoicing  as 
is  more  grossly  andsensuall}-  wicked,  even  in  itself  and  in 
its  own  nature ;  that  is,  to  make  the  season  when  we,  un- 
certainly, apprehend  Christ  to  have  been  born  into  this 
world,  the  season  of  letting  loose  to  all  manner  of  loose- 
ness and  debauchery,  in  direct  contradiction  to,  and  defi- 
ance of,  the  design  of  his  coming:  that  is,  when  we  know 
the  Son  of  God  was  manifest  to  take  away  sin,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  woiks  of  ihe  devil,  as  the  expressions  are,  (1 
John  iii.  5,  8.)  that  we  should  make  it  our  business  to 
indulge  and  fulfil  those  very  lusts  which  he  came  to 
destroy  and  dissolve,  and  make  cease  out  of  the  world : 
what  an  affront  is  this  to  him  whose  memorial  we  pretend 
to  celebrate  !  That  is  to  make  that  which  we  imagine  to  be 
the  day  of  his  birth,  to  be  the  day  of  his  most  ignominious 
death,  by  crucifying  afresh  to  ourselves  the  Son  of  God, 
and  putting  him  to  open  shame  ;  as  if  we  would  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  the  design  of  the  Son  of  God's  descent 
into  it,  was  to  give  men  the  liberty  of  being  safel}'  wicked, 
that  they  might  throw  oflT  all  restraint,  and  wi'thout  any 
fear  or  dread  of  what  should  follow,  abandon  themselves 
to  all  manner  of  wickedness,  to  fulfil  the  impure  lusL<  of  a 
corrupt,  ilepraved  nature,  till  sin,  being  finished,  should 
end  ill  eternal  death  :  and  so  make  the  Christian  religion 
an  inconsistency  with  itself,  and  to  represent  the  mat'er,  as 
if  Christ  came  into  the  world,  not  to  make  men  Christians, 
but  to  exempt  them  from  being  so  ;  and  not  to  destroy  sin 
out  of  the  world,  but  to  exclude  and  shut  out  Christianity. 
As  if  he  came  into  the  world  that  there  might  never  be  any 
such  thing  as  Christianity  in  it,  that  he  might  bring  it 
about,  that  men  might,  with  safely  and  impunity,  live  in 
the  highest  rebellion  against  the  very  laws  of  that  Christ 
by  whom  they  pretend  to  expect  salvation. 

But  this  is  one  great  thing  which  we  see  lies  under 
divine  purpose  and  decree,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
will,  the  sending  of  his  Son  into  the  world  to  be  a  Re- 
deemer and  Saviour  of  sinners,  by  living  among  them, 
dying  for  them,  conquering  death,  ascending  to  heaven, 
and  erecting  that  kingdom  by  which  he  is  to  govern  the 
redeemed  comnuinity  unto  everlasting  life.  And  by  how 
much  the  more  apparently  this  was  matter  of  divine  pur- 
pose according  to  eternal  counsel,  so  much  the  higher 
and  more  dreadful  wickedness  must  it  needs  be,  to  in- 
dulge in  ourselves  such  a  disposition  of  spirit,  or  so  to 
sha)ie  our  course,  that  both  shall  lie  counter  to  the  divine 
counsels  in  all  this.  That  is,  when  Christ  did  not  come 
into  the  world  by  accident,  but  liy  design  and  by  purpose, 
according  to  the  wisest  counsel,  and  eternal  and  most 
stable  counsel,  we  should  set  ourselves,  as  much  as  in  us 
is,  to  overturn  the  whole  frame  of  that  divine  and  eternal 
counsel  of  heaven  ;  that  is,  that  it  shall  never  take  place 
with  me,  "  I  will  never  be  subject  to  him,  I  will  never 
know  him,  never  come  into  union  with  him,  never  resign 
up  my.'^elf  unto  him;  I  will  be  mine  own  still,  and  live 
still  at  the  utmost  distance  from  God  and  defiance  of  him." 
By  how  much  the  more  apparent  this  was  the  product  of 
the  divine  will  according  to  counsel,  so  more  fearful  and 
horrid  must  be  the  wickedness  that  stands  in  direct  oppo- 
sition thereto. 
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LECTURE    IL* 

But  now  to   go  on  with  other  particular  propositions 
about  the  decrees  of  God. 

7.  That  thc-^e  terms  of  life  and  death  for  sinners,  which 
God  haih  actually  settled  and  published  in  his  Gospel, 
those  we  may  be  sure  he  did  intend  and  purpose  should 
be  the  terms  of  life  and  death  unto  us.  Whatsoever  (as 
you  have  heard  in  the  general  propositions)  God  actually 
doth,  we  may  be  sure  he  intended  and  purposed  to  do. 
What  he  doth,  he  doth  willingly  when  he  doth  it.  No 
force  can  be  put  upon  him  ;  he  never  doth  any  thing 
against  his  will,  and  what  he  once  willed  he  doth  always 
will,  for  there  can  be  with  him  no  new  will.  Therefore, 
whereas  he  hath  enacted  and  published  such  things  as 
these  to  the  world,  as  the  terms  of  life  and  death  to  sinners ; 
that  whosoever  believes  shall  be  saved,  but  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned  ;  that  he  gave  his  only-begot- 
ten Son  with  that  design,  that  they  who  believe  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;  that  they  that  believ- 
ed not,  are  condemned  already:  they  that  believe,  have 
everlasting  life ;  they  that  believe  not,  shall  not  see  life ;  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  them:  that  sinners  are  to  re- 
pent, that  their  sins  may  be  blotted  out;  that  they  that  re- 
pent shall  not  all  alike  perish ;  (Luke  xiii.  3.)  that  the  things 
that  eye  hath  not  seen,  that  the  ear  hath  not  heard,  and 
which  have  not  entered  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  are  all 
prepared  for  them  that  love  God:  (1  Cor.ii.  9.)but,  they  that 
love  him  not,  that  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  so  many 
anathema,  accursed,  till  he  come;  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22.)  that 
Christ  shall  be  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them 
that  obey  him  ;  (Heb.  v.  9.)  but,  that  he  shall  come  in  fla- 
ming fire  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and 
obey  not  the  Gospel  of  his  Son  ;  (2  Thess.  i.  8.)  these,  I  say, 
being  the  declared  terms  of  life  and  death  to  sinners,  en- 
acted and  actually  published  to  the  world  as  such,  these  you 
may  be  sure  God  did  intend  and  purpose  should  be  such. 
His  purpose  was  eternal,  and  a  decree,  as  that  word  was 
explained.  This  is  out  of  all  question,  that  such  terms  of 
life  or  death  to  sinners  as  have  been  mentioned,  are  the 
matter  of  divine,  eternal  decree;  he  did  always  intend  they 
should  be  so.  Whence  it  is  obvious  to  collect,  that  he  can 
have  no  contrary  decree,  no  contrary  purpose.  That  is, 
wheresoever  his  pleasure  is  published  and  made  known,  so 
as  to  be  capable  to  be  understood  about  these  matters,  God 
will  never  deal  with  men  upon  other  terms.  There  can  be 
no  repugnant  purpose  to  any  such  purpose  as  this  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  he  will  save  any  whether  they  believe  or  no,  or 
though  they  finally  persist  in  obstinate  infidelity  and  impe- 
nitency  and  rebellion  against  him  to  the  last.  It  is  never  to 
be  supposed,  that  he  will  do  such  a  thing  without  decree- 
ing it,  so  that  he  should  have  ever  decreed  it  against  such 
a  decree  as  this.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  will 
ever  finally  condemn,  or  hath  ever  decreed  or  purposed 
finally  to  condemn,  any  that  shall  believe,  that  shall  re- 
pent, that  shall  love  him  above  all,  andflnally  subject  them- 
selves to  his  government,  whensoever  they  are  brought  to 
do  so  in  Christ :  therefore,  it  is  vain  and  unscriptural, 
without  foundation  any  way,  for  men  to  embolden  them- 
selves on  the  one  hand,  "  Let  me  be  never  so  wicked,  or 
never  so  careless,  I  may  be  saved  at  last  for  all  that ;  I  do 
not  know  but  God  hath  decreed  to  save  me."  Or,  that  any 
should  torment  themselves  on  the  other  hand  with  afflict- 
ing thoughts,  "  Let  me  do  what  I  will,  if  I  never  so  ear- 
nestly set  myself,  and  seek  help  from  heaven,  that  I  may 
believe,  that  I  may  repent,  that  I  may  hav^e  my  heart 
changed,  renewed,  and  brought  to  love  God,  and  subject 
myself  to  him  in  Christ,  yet,  there  may  be  a  decree  against 
me,  and  I  may  perish  for  all  this."  There  is  no  reason,  no 
foundation  ori  the  one  hand  or  on  the  oiher,  for  any  such 
imagined  decree  of  God,  against  these  plain  declared  de- 
crees of  his;  they  are  (as  to  what  is  compendious  and 
comprehensive  of  all)  final  believers  who  lie  under  the 
decree  or  purpose  of  salvation;  and  final  infidels  who  lie 
under  the  decree  or  purpose  of  condemnation. 

So  much,  in  general,  is  most  certainly  decreed,  that  ihey 
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who  believe  shall  be  saved,  and  they  that  believe  not,  shall 
perish.     But  I  further  add, 

8.  God  hath  not  purposed  this  in  the  general,  that  he 
will  save  such  as  are  wrought  up  to  a  compliance  with  his 
declared  known  terms  of  salvation ;  but  whensoever  he 
doth  actually  enable  any  to  believe  and  repent,  we  may 
conclude  that  he  did  eternally  intend  so  to  do.  And  who- 
soever he  doth  actually  conserve  in  a  safe  state,  that  is,  en- 
ables them  continually  to  believe,  (it  is  enough  to  instance 
in  this  one  thing,  with  which  the  rest  are  so  essentially 
connected,  that  they  are  all  implied,  if  this  one  be  actual- 
ly to  be  found,  and  even  in  the  very  mention  of  this  one,) 
if  he  actually  enable  any  to  believe  to  the  saving  of  their 
souls  unto  their  final  salvation,  he  did  always  from  eterni- 
ty intend  so  to  enable  them.  And  so,  he  hath  not  only  de- 
creed, or  intended  certain  indefinite  and  undeterminate 
species  to  life  and  salvation,  but  particular  persons,  as  is 
most  evident  many  ways. 

(I.)  Scripture  is  most  express  in  it ;  if  you  look  to  the 
foregoing  verses,  divers  of  them  in  this  same  chapter,  you 
will  find  it.  In  what  a  transport,  towards  the  beginning, 
do  you  find  the  apostle  blessing  God.  "  Blessed  be  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Je.sus  Christ,  who  hath 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings,  in  heavenly  places, 
(or  things,)  in  Christ.  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in 
him,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be 
holy  and  unblamable  before  him  in  love;  having  predes- 
tinated us  to  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  unto 
himself;  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us 
accepted  in  the  beloved."  And  in  this  same  llth  verse, 
where  the  textiles,  "in  Wuom  also  vie  have  obtained  an 
inheritance,  being  predestinated,  according  to  the  purpose 
of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will."  And  nothing,  again,  can  be  plainer,  than  that 
known  and  famous  text,  Rom.  viii.  30.  "  Moreover  whom 
he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he 
called,  them  he  also  justified  ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them 
he  also  glorified."  This  is  a  chain  that  can  never  be  broken ; 
and  equally  expresseth  that  in  the  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  where 
the  apostle  gives  solemn  thanks,  even  for  them,  that  God 
had  chosen  them  unto  salvation,  through  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.  And  in  that,  1  Pet.  i.  2. 
"  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus."  These  (as  it  is  observable,  and  was  told  you  be- 
fore, in  those  more  general  propositions)  do  manifestly 
connect  means  and  end  together.  But  they  do  ascertain 
both,  concerning  some,  and  not  leave  the  matter  indefinite 
and  undetermined,  as  if  he  did  in  the  dark  make  and  form 
purposes  with  himself,  without  discerning,  at  the  same 
time,  who  should  comply  with  his  pleasure,  as  to  such 
terms  of  life,  and  who  should  not.  And  besides  so  express 
scriptures,  the  matter  is, 

(2.)  Evident  in  itself,  that  whomsoever  he  doth  actually 
enable  to  comply  with  such  terms  of  life  and  salvation,  he 
did  purpose  and  decree  to  enable.  For  when  he  doth  so, 
when  he  gives  a  man  faith,  when  he  gives  him  repentance, 
which  are  most  expressly  said  to  be  the  gift  of  God  :  to 
you  it  is  given  to  believe  and  suffer ;  (Phil.  i.  29.)  and 
Christ  is  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins,  Acts  v.  31.  I  say,  when 
he  doth  actually  give  these  gifts,  doth  he  give  them  Avith 
his  will,  or  against  his  will  1  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  he 
should  give  them,  and  not  will  to  give  theml  What  could 
so  impose  upon  him  that  he  should  give  what  he  was 
not  willing  to  give  1  But,  if  once  he  was  willing,  and  if 
then  he  was  willing  fo  give  such  a  gift,  he  was  always 
willing;  for  there  cannot  be  with  him  a  new  will,  and 
therefore  he  was  from  eternity  willing.     And  again, 

(3.)  That  matter  might  be  further  argued,  from  what 
Scripture  speaketh  most  expressly  too,  that  as  to  that  great 
and  most  comprehensive  instance  of  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God ;  whosoever  do  receive  Christ  and  believe  in  his 
name,  when  God  enables  them  so  to  do,  he  regenerate-'* 
them;  "To  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  ne 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  as  many  as  be- 
lieved on  his  name,"  John  i.  12.  And  then,  it  is  immedi- 
ately subjoined  in  the  13lh  verse,   "  Who  were  born  not 
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of  flesh  nor  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 
But  if  he  do  regenerate  any,  he  doth  it  most  willingly : 
"  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us,  by  the  word  of  truth," 
James  i.  18.  Agreeable  to  the  expression  in  the  text, 
"  He  doth  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will."  He  did  with  counsel  will  to  regenerate  whomsoever 
he  regenerates.     And, 

(4.)  It  is  altogether  unimaginable,  that  God  should  do 
a  thing  so  far  exceeding  all  expectation,  and  even  all  won- 
der, as  the  sending  ol'  his  own  Son  ;  he  that  was  the 
brightness  of  his  own  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person,  the  Heirof  all  things,  by  whom  he  made  the  worlds; 
to  be  incarnate,  to  put  on  man,  and  to  die  upon  a  tree,  so 
ignominiously,  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  men  ;  and  to  leave 
it  an  undetermined  thing  whether  any  should  be  the  better 
for  it,  yea,  or  no;  or  rather,  to  leave  it  certain  that  none 
ever  should  be  the  better  lor  it.  For  most  certain  it  is, 
that  as  to  those  great  terms  of  life  and  salvation,  none  can 
ever  be  the  better,  if  he  do  not,  by  his  overpowering  grace, 
influence  minds  and  hearts,  and  work  them  up  to  a  com- 
pliance with  those  terms,  and  work  and  effect  them  in 
them.  The  case  is  vastly  different  in  respect  to  spiritual 
good,  and  in  reference  to  the  opposite  evil ;  where,  as  to 
wicked  actions,  and  a  continued  course  of  them,  or  any 
particular  act  in  such  and  such  circumstances,  men  will 
always  determine  themselves  ;  they  are  apt  and  prone 
enough  to  do  so.  If  they  can,  in  such  circumstances,  they 
will  do  wickedly  ;  but  in  reference  to  any  spiritual  action 
that  is  good  and  holy,  and  of  a  saving  tendency,  there  is 
not  so  much  of  an  indifferency,  but  a  most  fixed  aversion, 
which  nothing  but  the  power  of  divine  grace  can  conquer 
and  overcome.  Nothing  but  the  almighty  power  of  grace 
can  make  an  enemy-heart  become  friendly  towards  God 
and  towards  his  Ciiri^t,  can  vanquish  the  malignity  of  an 
obstinate  infidelity,  can  mollify  an  obdurate,  hard  heart, 
and  make  it  dissolve  and  melt  as  in  repentance  it  must. 
This  is,  therefore,  altogether  nn  unimaginable  thing,  that 
God  should  do  what  did  so  far  exceed  all  expectation, 
and  even  all  wonder,  as  to  send  his  own  eternal  Son,  to 
die  upon  a  cross,  and  leave  it  uncertain  whether  any 
should  ever  be  the  better  for  it,  or  rather,  certain  that  none 
ever  should.  "  And  it  is  again, 

(.5.)  Very  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  great  God 
should  have  among  men  no  objects  of  special  favour;  and 
it  were  foolish  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  a  reflection 
upon  him  to  have  it  so.  As  it  was  formerly  told  you,  it 
belongs  only  to  a  good  governor,  and  even  to  the  best  that 
can  be  supposed,  to  deal  equally  with  all,  and  kindly  and 
favourably  where  he  pleaseth.  We  are  to  distinguish 
matters  of  right,  and  matters  of  peculiar  favour.  Matters 
of  right  will  be  dispensed  and  administered  with  an  equal 
hand,  matters  of  special  favour  according  to  good  pleasure, 
as  it  is  expressed  again  and  again,  in  the  context.  And 
plain  it  is,  that  there  can  be  no  natural  right,  which  any 
creature  can  claim  at  the  hand  of  God.  Whatsoever  be- 
comes matter  of  right,  from  him  to  them,  must  onlj'  be 
by  grace,  by  promise.  He  cannot  be  a  debtor  to  his  crea- 
ture, till  he  makes  himself  so  :  and  the  promises  by  which 
he  makes  himself  so,  they  "  are  all  yea  and  amen  in 
Christ;"  (-2  Cor.  i.  20.)  only  upon  his  account,  only  for 
his  sake.  Whatsoever  there  is  that  comes  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  promise,  for  the  encouragement  of  sinners  to  re- 
turn and  come  to  God,  it  will  all  be  made  good  to  a  tittle 
upon  his  account  that  is  worthy,  all  promises  being  "  yea 
and  amen"  in  him.  But  whatsoever  is  above  promise, 
more  than  promise,  is  all  from  mere  evf>Kta,  the  good  plea- 
sure of  his  goodness.  It  can  be  resolved  into  nothing  else, 
turn  we  the  matter  in  our  thoughts  never  so  long.  He 
will  make  good  all  that  was  promised  to  every  one  to  a 
tittle;  all  unpromised,  peculiar  favour,  that  is  dispensed 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness ;  even  as 
his  promises  themselves  at  first  were.     And, 

(6.)  Lastly,  It  is  very  evident,  that  as  to  communica- 
tions of  grace  and  favour,  God  doth  dispense  very  differ- 
ently;  and  therefore,  must  be  understood  to  intend  so  to 
do,  and  to  have  always  intended  it.  As  in  the  parable  of 
the  talents,  (though  parabolical  scriptures  do  not  give 
ground  of  argument  as  to  every  thing  in  them,  yet  they  do 
as  to  their  main  scope.)  he  gives  to  one  ten  talents,  to  an- 
other five,  to  another  one,  a.s  he  pleaseth  ;  he  dispeuseih  as 


he  pleaseth,  wherein  he  hath  not  particularly  obliged  him- 
self.    But  further, 

9.  If  yet  he  do  actually,  in  a  way  of  common  grace,  su- 
peradd more,  wheresoever  he  hath  given  any  thing  of  it, 
upon  the  due  improvement  of  that,  then  we  rnay  conclude 
he  hath  always  intended  so  to  do;  this  was  his  pleasure, 
and  his  eternal  purpose.  If  that  be  actually  his  rule,  "  to 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  (you  know-  how  hath  is  to 
be  taken  here,  that  hath  so  as  to  improve  what  he  hath,) 
he  shall  still  have  more ;  if  this  be  actually  the  rule  and 
measure  of  his  proceedings,  it  was  always  his  purpose  it 
should  be  so.  And  so  it  must  be  understood  to  have  been 
his  purpose,  even  in  them  that  do  finally  perish,  yet  still 
to  give  them  more  of  gracious  communications  in  the  way 
of  common  grace,  upon  the  improvement  of  what  they  had  ; 
and  they  perish  as  not  improving  what  was  vouchsafed  and 
afforded  them,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  rule.  Thety 
do  not  finally  perish,  as  never  having  received  any  thing 
from  the  hands  of  God,  in  a  way  of  grace,  that  had  a  ten- 
dency and  leadingness  in  it  to  their  better  state,  but  they 
finally  perish  as  neglecting  and  resistingsuch  overtures  ais 
have  been  made  to  them.  What  the  case  was  with  the 
old  world,  before  the  flood,  we  must  still  suppose  to  be 
the  common  case  among  men.  "My  Spirit  shall  not  al- 
ways strive  with  man,"  Gen.  vi.  3.  It  had  been  striving, 
and  It  is  generally  striving  more  or  less;  and  especially 
where  God  doth  afford  the  more  peculiar  manifestations  of 
himself,  as  he  did  to  that  people  whom  he  severed  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  be  more  appropriate  to  him.  We 
have  many  passages  that  speak  of  the  presence  and  of  the 
operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  among  tliat  people.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  caused  them  to  rest :  He  gave  his  Spirit 
to  instruct  them,  Isaiah  Ixiii.  14.  They  rebelled  and  vexed 
his  Holy  Spirit:  therefore,  he  turned  to  be  their  enemy, 
and  I'ought  against  them :  ver.  10.  and  that  of  dying 
Stephen,  "  Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and 
life,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Spirit;  as  your  fathers 
did,  so  do  ye,"  Acts  vii.  51.  Now,  there  cannot  be  a  re- 
sistance where  there  is  no  striving,  and  there  can  be  no 
striving  where  there  is  not  a  counter-striving.  When  the 
Spirit,  in  its  more  common  operation,  is  resisted,  it  retires 
in  displeasure,  often  and  most  righteously,  and  gives  to 
men,  yields  to  them,  that  victory  that  shall  be  in  'he  end 
fatal  to  them,  undoing  to  them;  many  such  victories  undo 
them  at  last,  and  they  perish  by  them.  If  he  be  actually 
working  in  men  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasuie, 
when  hv.  is  ever  so  at  work  in  any,  he  injects  thoughts  into 
their  hearts,  smites  their  minds  with  convictions,  and  their 
hearts  many  times  with  terrors;  or  if  there  be  any  more 
placid  affections  raised  in  them  in  any  degree  towai  ds  him- 
self, or  towards  any  divine  thing,  and  the  matter  go  no 
further  than  a  loscable  taste,  that  may  vanish  and  pass 
away,  it  is  plain  he  so  far  went  of  good  pleasure;  and  if 
he  did  that  which  he  did  of  good  pleasure,  then  it  was  be- 
fore his  good  pleasure,  and  always  his  good  pleasure,  and 
eternally  his  good  pleasure,  to  proceed  so  far  with  such  and 
such  ;  so  as  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  pretence  to  say, 
if  he  go  no  higher,  that  wrong  is  done  to  them  with  whom 
he  went  no  higher.  It  must  be  justly  said,  "  Friend,  I  do 
thee  no  wrong,"  even  to  the  most  careless  ncglecier  and 
the  most  contemptuous  abuser  of  the  grace  of  God, 
"  Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong."  If  he  do  proceed  higher, 
and  to  less  vincible  workings  with  some,  there  is  no  cause 
any  man's  eye  should  be  evil,  because  his  eye  is  good.  He 
is  Lord  of  his  own  grace,  he  may  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own.  What  he  hath  to  dispense  and  dispose  o!',  is  his, 
and  they  to  whom  he  is  to  dispose  so  and  so  are  his,  and 
there  is  no  pretence  of  wrong  to  any,  that  more  is  not  done 
for  them,  for  whom  more  was  done  than  they  could  lay  any 
original  claim  to;  for  it  was  all  of  mercy  that  there  was 
any  offer  or  overture  made  at  all,  or  that  the  case  was  so 
stated  before,  as  that  it  might  have  been  possible,  if  it  had 
not  been  through  their  own  wicked  neglect,  that  they  that 
perish  might  have  advanced  in  the  way  of  salvation,  ac- 
cording to  his  method,  still  further  and  further,  so  as  not 
to  make  their  own  final  salvation  a  thing  impossible  upon 
any  other  terms,  than  their  own  wilful  neglect  and  final 
refusal.     But  I  again  further  add, 

10.  That  such  as  live  quite  without  the  sound  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  wiiom  every  thing  of  supernatural  rcvela- 
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tion  hath  never  been  vouchsafed  or  any  thing  of  it,  how 
God  hath  determined  to  deal  with  them,  and  the  infants  of 
such,  he  hath  not  yet  declared  further  his  pleasure  to  us 
expressly,  than  it  was  needful  for  us  to  know  and  under- 
stand. And  therefore,  it  would  be  either  vain  or  over-bold 
curiosity  to  determine  positively  in  their  case,  and  it  is  very 
unreasonable  and  foolish,  over-solicitously  to  inquire  about 
it.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  understand  and  know  upon  what 
terms  God  will  deal  with  us,  according  to  those  circum- 
stances wherein  he  hath  placed  and  set  us;  he  hath  placed 
us  under  the  dispensation  of  his  Gospel,  wherein  all  things 
are  made  plain  and  evident  to  us,  tliat  concern  us  in  re- 
ference to  our  present  and  eternal  state,  and  will  deal  with 
us  according  to  those  known  and  published  terms,  which 
stand  in  so  clear  a  light  before  our  eyes;  and  with  all 
others  according  to  those  measures  they  have  had.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  understand  and  know  what  we  may,  as 
our  case  is  stated,  expect  from  God,  and  what  God  doth 
expect  from  us.  And  it  would  be  very  unreasonable,  and 
uncharitable,  for  us  to  trouble  ourselves  with  further  in- 
quiries, and  it  would  be  very  bold  to  venture  on  rash 
determinations,  in  those  more  obscure  things,  and  wherein 
we  are  so  little  concerned.  These  are  to  pass  among  the 
arcana,  that  secret  things  belong  to  God,  when  revealed 
things  belong  to  us,  and  our  children  after  us,  as  they 
shall  come  to  be  revealed  to  them,  Deut.  xxix.  29.  Apa.s- 
sage  placed,  as  it  were,  on  purpose  to  caution  and  warn 
too  busy  and  bold  inquirers,  and  that,  even  in  matters  of 
unspeakably  less  concernment  than  the  eternal  salvation 
of  souls.  As  suppose,  that  the  people,  for  that  is  the  case 
there  supposed  and  referred  to,  who  had  been  so  peculiar 
to  God,  taken  nigh  to  him,  above,  and  from,  all  other 
people  and  nations  under  heaven,  should  apostatize  and 
revolt  from  him,  and  draw  down  vindictive  judgments,  and 
destructive  ones,  upon  themselves,  and  inquiry  be  made 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  such  a  people,  so  near  to  God, 
should  be  so  treated  and  dealt  withal,  their  land  laid  waste 
and  made  a  wilderness,  and  nothing  to  be  found  but  marks 
of  divine  vengeance,  where  such  a  people,  so  favoured  by 
heaven,  did  dwell,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  thisi  Why, 
they  forsook  the  Lord  their  God  !  But  that  might  have 
been  prevented.  Why  did  he  not  hold  them  to  him  1 
"  Secret  things  belong  unto  God,  but  revealed  things  to  us 
and  our  children."  So  is  that  sad  and  dismal  state  con- 
cluded and  shut  up  at  last,  with  that  seal  upon  it !  That, 
therefore,  I  would  leave  with  you,  as  all  I  think  needful 
to  say,  with  reference  to  their  case  who  lie  without  the 
compass  of  superadded  divine  revelatioH.  Again  I  further 
add, 

11.  That  whereas  faith  and  its  concomitants  are  ever  to 
be  found  in  that,  which  appears  to  be  at  length  the  subject 
of  God's  purpose  of  saving  souls;  and  final  infidelity, 
with  its  concomitants,  are  the  characters  of  the  subjects  of 
the  contrary  purpose,  a  purpose  to  condemn  with  everlast- 
ing destruction;  these  must  very  differently  be  understood 
to  be  so.  Faith,  for  instance,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  its  con- 
comitants, are  never  looked  upon  by  God  as  any  causes, 
or  conditions,  or  inducements,  any  way,  of  his  purpose  to 
save  any.  These  are  by  his  grace  to  be  found  in  the  sub- 
jects, in  those  that  he  will  save;  but  they  are  no  induce- 
ments to  pass  any  such  determination  concerning  them. 
It  is  honourable  to  him  to  save  such:  and,  even  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  they  only  are  capable  of  final  salvation 
and  blessedness,  in  whom  such  characters  are  to  be  found: 
for  they  can  never  be  happy  in  union  with  the  eternal  truth 
and  goodness,  who  are  habitually  averse  in  their  temper, 
and  opposite  to  the  one  and  the  other.  If  happiness  result 
from  such  a  union,  then  they,  in  whom  there  is  a  prevailing 
final  aversion  to  eternal  truth  and  goodness,  are  incapable 
of  any  such  felicity,  as  is  to  result  from  a  union  with  these. 
But  it  is  no  motive  or  inducement  to  God,  to  intend  to 
save  such  a  one,  because  he  will  be  a  believer,  or  he  will 
be  a  penitent  person.  That  he  is  a  believer,  that  he  is  a 
penitent  person,  that  he  is  a  lover  of  him,  and  that  he  is 
obedient  to  his  Son,  these  are  the  effects  of  his  grace,  and 
of  his  good  pleasure,  and  so  he  is  moved  in  this  case  by 
nothing  without  himself  But  the  case  must  be  understood 
to  be  otherwise,  as  to  those  that  he  intends  finally  to  punish, 
and  to  punish  with  everlasting  destruction.  That  is,  he 
doih  resolve  todea)  with  ihem  suitably  to  the  state  of  things 


between  him  and  them,  and  with  himself.  If  any  require, 
why  there  should  be  a  difference,  why  heshouldbe  moved 
to  purpose  so  and  so,  in  reference  to  them  that  perish, 
(which  purpose  we  are  not  to  consider  abstractly  as  it  lies 
in  God  alone,  for  so  it  is  not  a  distinct  thing  from  his  own 
essence,  of  which  there  can  be  no  cause;  but  we  are  to 
consider  it  with  a  reference  to  the  effects  and  to  the  ohjects, 
and  of  that  relation  there  is  really  a  cause,  and  so  there  is 
a  just  cause,  for  the  condemnation  of  them  that  perish,  even 
from  the  creature;  but  there  can  be  no  cause  from  the 
creature,  of  them  that  are  saved,)  I  say,  if  you  will  have  the 
reasons  assigned  of  the  difference,  they  are  obvious  and 
plain,  especially  these  two. 

(1.)  That  there  is  no  natural  connexion  between  the  im- 
perfect faith  and  holiness  of  the  saints,  and  their  eternal 
felicity;  no  natural  connexion,  I  say,  at  all  between  them. 
But  there  is  a  most  natural  connexion  between  the  in- 
fidelity, enmity  against  God,  and  reigning  wickedness,  and 
eternal  ruin  and  everlasting  misery.  No  man  can  say  that 
these  two  are  naturally  connected,  an  imperfect  faith  in 
God,  through  Christ,  and  imperfect  holiness,  and  final 
felicity  and  blessedness.  These  are  not  so  naturally  con- 
nected that  the  one  must  arrive  to  the  other.  But  there 
is  a  most  plain,  natural  connexion  between  infidelity  and 
disbelief  of  divine  truth,  enmity  against  divine  goodness, 
repudiation  and  refu.sal  of  the  offers  and  tenders  thereof, 
and  eternal  misery ;  so  as  that  the  one  of  them  cannu  but 
be  the  other.  Wickedness  must  be  misery,  sin  persisted 
in  to  the  last  must  be  destruction,  it  cannot  be  otherwise; 
sin  when  it  is  finished  can  be  nothing  but  death.  "  To  be 
carnally  minded  is  death  :"  it  is  indeed  said,  "  to  be  spi- 
ritually minded  is  life  and  peace ;"  but  that  is  by  an  in- 
tervening divine  constitution.  And  though  there  be  a  con- 
stitution in  the  other  case  too,  yet  there  is  a  most  natural 
connexion  between  total  prevailing  wickedness,  reigning 
iniquity,  and  misery  ;  to  which  the  supervening  constitu- 
tion is  added  to  an  indication  of  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God,  that  he  doth  but  let  the  thing  be  with  such  as  it  i.s. 
They  love  death;  and  he  only  lets  them  have  what  they 
love,  and  what  they  choose :  he  doth  only  not  interpose  in 
their  case  to  break  the  connexion.     And, 

(2.)  There  is  this  manifest  difference  too;  that  as  there 
is  a  natural  connexion  between  wickedness  and  misery, 
whereas  there  is  Tione  between  imperfect  faith  and  holiness 
and  eternal  felicity,  otherwise  than  what  God  hath  gra- 
ciously made ;  so  there  is  in  final,  reigning,  persevering 
wickedness,  the  highest  desert  of  eternal  misery  ;  whereas, 
there  is  in  imperfect  faith  and  holiness  no  desert  of  eternal 
life  and  blessedness.  And  none  that  consider,  will  think 
this  strange,  that  when  a  man  can  never  deserve  (much 
less  by  what  is  merely  gratuitously  wrought  in  him)  life 
and  blessedness ;  yet,  by  continuing,  persevering  wicked- 
ness, he  may  deserve  to  perish.  That  imperfect  good  that 
is  wrought  in  him,  and  which  he  owes  not  to  himself,  can 
never  deserve  life  and  blessedness,  for  him.  But  total 
wickedness,  yea,  or  any  wickedness,  can  deserve  death,  can 
deserve  for  a  man's  being  left  to  be  finally  miserable,  and 
his  falling  under  divine  vindicta,  vengeance  :  this  is  a  di- 
vine nemesis,  what  is  fit  and  righteous,  what  is  fit  the 
righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth  should  do;  even  animad- 
vert upon  the  wickedness,  and  testify  his  own  just  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  it,  so  that  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the.se  two  :  that  though  faith  and  holiness  be 
in  those  that  shall  be  saved,  and  so  are  ever  to  be  found 
in  the  subject  of  God's  purpose  to  save,  as  character- 
isticalof  the  subject,  but  are  not  inducements,  or  causes  or 
motives  thereof  unto  God  ;  yet,  wheresoever  God  hath 
purposed  to  condemn,  their  wickedness  is  a  just  motive  of 
that  purpose,  so  terminated,  so  related  to  the  creature,  that 
is,  to  suffer,  and  to  the  suffering  that  he  is  to  undergo. 
There  is  something  justly  causative  in  this;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  strange  in  all  this,  than  what  God  hath  him- 
self, in  his  word,  so  plainly  told  us,  that  men's  destruction 
is  of  themselves,  but  their  help  in  order  to  salvation  .should 
be  found  in  him  alone,  Hos.  xiii.  9.  It  is  no  unsuitable 
or  strange  thing,  that  God  should  be  eyed  as  the  Author 
of  all  life,  and  all  grace,  and  all  blessedness,  and  of  life 
and  of  felicity  for  ever.  And,  that  sinners  should  be 
looked  upon  as  the  fountains  of  all  evil,  and  all  darkness, 
and  all  impurity,  and  all  misery  to  themselves  ouly.    Qod 
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must  determine  men  only  to  that  good  by  which  they  are 
to  be  led  on  gradually  to  a  blessed,  safe,  and  happy  state. 
But  to  that  evil  that  tends  to  ruin  and  final  destruction, 
men  have  it  in  themselves  to  determine  themselves.  More 
is  yet  to  be  added  to  illustrate  this. 


LECTURE  III. 


But  before  I  proceed  further,  I  think  fit  to  preraonish 
thus  much,  and  declare  to  you,  that  I  would  not,  as  to 
these  matters,  be  understood  to  deny  every  thing  that  I  do 
not  assert  about  them,  nor  to  assert  whatsoever  I  do  not 
deny;  for  my  design  is  only  to  propose  to  you  what  is 
plain,  and  what  is  useable  and  may  be  improved  unto  the 
common  purposes  of  Christianity.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  besides,  that  many  have  concerned  themselves  to 
dispute  to  and  fro,  which  I  think  it  not  at  all  needful  or 
useful  to  be  brought  into  such  discourse. 

But  now,  that  the  matter  last  insisted  on  may  yet  be 
clearer  and  more  plain.  If  we  speak  of  this  natural  bodily 
life,  3'ou  can  very  easily  understand  that  that  is  iu  any 
man's  power,  it  is  within  the  compass  of  human  power 
that  ordinarily  men  have,  for  a  man  to  give  himself  a  mor- 
tal wound,  but,  having  done  so,  it  is  not  within  the  com- 
pass of  human  power  to  heal  him  again;  and  that,  in  re- 
ference to  the  natural  connexion  between  the  one  of  those 
forementioned  things  and  the  other,  and  in  reference  to  the 
moral  and  legal  connexion  that  is  asserted  between  them  ; 
we  may  again  illustrate  it  by  resemblance  of  it  to  the 
concernments  of  this  natural  bodily  life.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  any  one  that  dares  venture  to  be  so  far  criminal, 
to  deserve  death  at  the  hands  of  the  prince  and  the  law, 
whereas,  it  may  be  no  way  in  his  power,  when  he  hath 
done  so,  to  deserve  the  prince's  pardon,  and  to  have  his 
forfeited  life  given  him  again.  These  are  things,  in  them- 
selves, plain  to  any  understanding.  And  now,  whereas  the 
text  hath  plainly  told  us,  that  God  work's  all  things  afier 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  this  doth  manifestl}'  imply, 
that  the  determinations  must  be  correspondent  to  the  ap- 
titudes of  things,  and  most  especially  to  the  apt  agreement 
which  they  shall  hold  with  the  universal  perfection  of  his 
own  nature.  Now  it  is  no  blemish  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Divine  nature,  when  things  are  so  and  so  connected  in 
themselves,  naturally  and  morally,  to  let  things  in  many 
instances  stand  just  as  in  themselves  they  are.  This  is  no 
reflection  on  the  divine  perfection  ;  that  is,  where  there  is 
a  real  connexion  between  wickedness  and  miserj',  both 
natural  and  moral  or  legal,  it  is  no  reflection  upon  the  per- 
fection of  the  Divine  nature,  in  many  instances  to  let  that 
connexion  be  as  it  is.  And  whereas,  there  is  no  connex- 
ion between  imperfect  faith  and  holiness,  and  perfect  feli- 
city and  blessedness,  (there  is,  in  reality,  no  connexion 
between  these,)  it  is  no  blemish  to  the  divine  perfection  (if 
there  be  really,  and  if  there  be  in  nature,  and  as  3^et  any 
other  way  between  these  two,  no  connexion)  to  make  one 
by  grace,  in  what  instances  he  pleaseth  ;  that  being  done 
(as  the  Gospel  tells  us)  upon  the  Redeemer's  account,  who 
it  was  predetermined  should  so  order  the  course  of  his 
management,  even  to  dying  itself,  and  in  dying,  that  no 
divine  perfection  should  reluctate  or  reclaim  against  such 
a  connexion  as  this ;  a  connexion  to  be  made  by  grace 
•when  before  it  was  not,  when  really  it  was  not,  between 
that  imperfect  faith  and  holiness  that  some  should  be  en- 
abled to  in  this  world,  and  their  future  felicit\'  and  bless- 
edness in  the  other  world.  All  comes  to  this  sum,  that 
is,  that  we  can  both  effect  and  deserve  our  own  death  and 
misery ;  but  we  can  neither  efl^ect  nor  deserve  life  and 
blessedness:  that  must  be  owing  to  divine  favour  and 
grace.  And  the  case  (as  hath  been  oilen  said)  is  vastly 
different  in  dispensing  of  punishments  and  free  favours. 
It  being  no  reflection  upon  the  best  governinent  that  can 
be  supposed,  either  to  inflict  deserved  punishments,  or  to 
dispense  undeserved  favours.  Neither  of  these  can  reflect 
on  the  best  and  most  perfect  government  that  can  be 
thought.  I  now  go  on,  and  add  further, 
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12.  That  the  assertion  of  a  decree  of  reprobation,  ante- 
cedent to  a  decree  of  condemnation  for  infidelity  and 
wickedness  persisted  in  to  the  last,  is  that  which  may  seem 
agreeable  to  the  imperfect  mind  of  man  ;  but  we  cannot 
be  so  sure  that  it  will  be  any  way  agreeable  unto  the  most 
perfect  mind  of  God,  in  which  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  first  and  second,  and  unto  which  all  things  lie  open  at 
once,  even  unto  one  entire  and  eternal  view.  We  are  very 
plainly  told  in  Scripture,  of  some  men's  being  ordained  of 
old  unto  condemnation,  in  that  4th  ver.se  of  the  epLstle  of 
Jude  ;  and  in  the  same  place  we  have  the  characters  given 
us  of  them  that  are  so:  "  ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace 
of  God  into  lasciviousness,  denying  the  only  Lord  God 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  We  are  sure  of  such  a 
decree  as  doth  doom  such,  continuing  such  unto  the  last, 
unto  condenmation  and  eternal  perdition :  but  that  there 
should  be  any  decree  concerning  such,  prior  to  this,  that 
must  suppose  priority  and  posteriority  in  eternum.  But 
eternum  non  patitnr  novum,  there  can  be  no  such,  thing  as 
novily,  netcncss,  in  cternitij.  And  therefore,  being  sure  there 
is  such  a  decree  as  this,  and  that  this  decree  is  eternal,  we 
may  be  equally  sure  there  can  be  no  decree  pre-existent  to 
it;  because  every  thing  in  God  is  co-eternal  to  him,  and 
so  this  decree  must  be  co-eternal  unto  God  himself;  and 
there  can  be  nothing  before  God.  And  though  it  be  very 
true,  indeed,  that  many  have  taken  much  pains  and  given 
great  exercise  to  their  thoughts  to  assign  and  fix  some  cer- 
tain order  of  former  and  latter,  to  the  divine  decrees,  yet 
that  dolh  only  proceed  from  the  imperfection  of  their 
minds  ;  but  we  are  sure  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any 
such  thing  as  priority  and  posteriorit)'  in  the  Divine  Mind ; 
all  things  lying  open  to  him  at  one  eternal  and  entire  view 
at  once  :  so  that  whensoever  he  beholds  and  looks  upon 
the  subjects  of  final  miser}',  he  sees  their  character  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise.     And  again,  I  add, 

13.  That  will,  or  decree,  or  purpose  of  God,  by  which  he 
doth  determine  the  salvation  of  any,  it  is,  in  the  proper 
time  and  season,  eflfective  of  whatsoever  is  pre-requisiie 
thereunto :  that  is,  if  he  have  decreed  he  will  save  such 
and  such,  that  same  will  of  his  is,  'in  the  proper  season, 
effective  of  tliat  faith,  of  that  repentance,  of  that  holiness, 
and  of  that  perseverance  which  is  requisite  to  their  final 
salvation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  God's  will  to  punish 
any  with  future  misery  is  not  effective  of  what  concurs  to 
that,  neither  as  naturally  cau.singor  deserving  it.  That  is 
sin  that  doth  both  as  you  have  heard  ;  it  doth  both  nalu- 
rall}'  cause  it  and  deserve  it  too.  And,  if  you  ask  here, 
"  what  is  the  reason  of  the  diflerence;  or  is  there  not  a 
parity  of  reason  in  both  cases,  that  if  his  will  dolh  effect 
what  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  one, his  will  should 
also  effect  what  is  necessary  or  doth  any  ways  previously 
concur  to  the  destruction  of  the  other  1  The  reason  of  the 
difference  is  most  manifest  upon  these  two  accounts. 

(1.)  That  sin  is  projierly,  as  such,  no  effect,  but  a  defect, 
and  therefore,  it  doth  not  need  an  efl!ective  cause,  but  a 
defective  only.  But  we  will  impute  nothing  of  defective- 
ness to  God  ;  that  can  be  found  no  where  but  in  the  crea- 
ture.    And, 

(2.)  That  we  can  (sure  any  one  may)  apprehend  it  a 
great  deal  more  congruous  and  suitable  to  the  nature  and 
honour  of  God,  to  make  men  believing  and  holy  than  to 
make  them  unbelieving  and  wicked.  We  can  easily  ap- 
prehend how  well  it  agrees  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  how 
subservient  it  is  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  make  men  believ- 
ing and  holy ;  but  no  man  can  ever  apprehend  it  agreeable 
to  his  nature,  or  subservient  to  his  honour,  to  make  men 
disbelieving  and  wicked.  And  therefore,  as  we  make  the 
diflerence,  I  cannot  but  apprehend  you  see  reason  enough 
why  we  should.     And  then  further,  take  this, 

l'4.  That  for  the.'^e  distinct  states  of  blessedness  and 
misery,  unto  which  the  will  of  God  doth  determine  some, 
and  leave  others,  they  are  the  only  states  of  men  hereafter, 
and  there  is  not  a  middle  state  between  these  two,  though 
there  be  srreat  intermediate  degrees  between  the  highest 
pitch  of  felicity  and  the  lowest  of  misery.  There  are,  Isaj', 
verv  great  intermediate  degrees,  but  not  a  middle  state. 
This  proposition  hath  two  parts: — that  there  is  no  middle 
state,  and  yet — that  there  are  great  intermediate  degrees, 
both  of  blessedness  and  misery. 
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(1.)  As  to  the  former  part,  that  there  is  no  intermediate 
or  middle  state  between  these  uvo:  it  cannot,  without  very 
great  absurdity,  be  so  much  as  conceived  there  should  be  ; 
besides  that  it  is  against  the  most  express  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture. I  need  not  go  about  to  quote  texts  to  you.  Look  to 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  Matt.  xxv.  Men  are  judged 
but  to  two  distinct  states;  all  go  one  of  these  two  ways. 
And  it  is  unconceivable  in  itself  that  there  should  be  a 
distinct  intermediate  state:  for  it  would  be  to  suppose  that 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  intelligent,  reasonable  crea- 
ture, having  the  use  of  his  faculties,  (which  death,  we 
have  a  great  deal  more  reason  to  apprehend,  doth  promote 
rather  than  hinder,)  and  neither  happy  nor  miserable. 
This  is  an  unconceivable  thing,  equally  unconceivable  as 
it  would  be  that  there  should  be  such  a  creature  under  a 
law,  under  government,  (as  reasonable  creatures  even  as 
such,  either  possitive  or  natural  at  least,)  that  should  be 
neither  good  nor  bad,  that  should  neither  be  obedient  nor 
disobedient,  holy  nor  wicked,  and  this  you  know  to  be  an 
impossible  thing.  And  that  is  enough  as  to  the  former 
part  of  the  proposition.     But  then, 

(2.)  As  to  the  latter  part,  that  there  are  great  interme- 
diate degrees  both  of  happiness  and  misery,  that  is  plain 
from  most  express  Scriptures.  It  is  less  needful  to  insist 
upon  the  degrees  of  blessedness  in  the  other  state,  about 
which  the  Scripture  is  plain  enough.  There  will  be  such 
a  difference  as  there  appears  to  be  of  one  star  differing  from 
another  star  in  glory,  1  Cor.  xv.  41.  But  chiefly  as  to  the 
differing  degrees  of  misery  ;  nothing  is  plainer  from  such 
passages  in  Scripture  : — "  They  that  know  their  master's 
will,  and  do  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes  ;  they 
that  do  it  not,  not  knowing  it,  with  fewer,"  Luke  xii.  47, 
48.  "  It  will  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
for  Tyre  and  Sidon,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  Ca- 
pernaum and  Bethsaida,  where  so  much  Gospel  light 
shone,  and  where  so  glorious  works  were  done,  to  evi- 
dence and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,"  Matt.  xi. 
22.  And  there  is  a  sort  among  them  that  do  perish,  which 
do  perish  more  dreadfully.  Such  and  such,  it  is  said,  shall 
have  their  portion  with  hypocrites,  (Matt.  xxiv.  51.)  which 
must  be  supposed  the  most  fiery,  in  the  worst  and  hottest 
hell.  God  will  not  lay  upon  men  more  than  is  right,  that 
any  should  enter  into  judgment  with  him,  as  the  expres- 
sion in  Job  is.  And  therefore,  we  must  suppose  the  case 
to  be  vastly  different  between  them  that  live  under  the 
Gospel  and  them  that  do  not.  "  They  that  sin  without 
law,  shall  perish  without  law  ;"  (Rom.  ii.  12.)  but  with  a 
gentler  kind  of  perdition.  But  they  that  sin  under  the 
law,  that  is,  under  the  divine  revelation,  for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  law  there,  supernatural,  divine  revelation, 
they  shall  be  judged  by  it :  not  by  that  light  which  they 
have  not,  or  those  means  of  light  which  they  never  had, 
but  by  those  which  they  have.  But  whereas,  there  will 
be  very  great  degrees  of  difference  in  the  states  of  the  mi- 
serable hereafter,  how  great  that  difference  will  be,  that 
we  know  not.  It  is  enough  that  we  know  it  will  be  very 
great;  and  therefore,  among  them  that  are  miserable,  none 
will  he  punished  imsuiiably  to  the  demerit  of  their  own 
sins.  And  this  ought  to  hav^e  its  weight  with  us,  in  order 
to  the  repressing  of  undue  and  hard  thoughts  concerning 
the  divine  proceedings  with  men  in  the  final  judgment : 
and  so,  concerning  his  purposes  and  determinations  be- 
fore, and  from,  eternity. 

But  I  think  it  not  necessary  to  say  more  to  you  by  way 
of  position  ;  yet,  there  are  sundry  things  that  I  shall  add 
by  way  of  caution.     As, 

1.  That  we  should  take  heed  of  being  too  positive  about 
any  of  these  things,  beyond  the  measure  of  divine  revela- 
tion, or  too  curious  in  inquiring,  or  too  contentious  in  dis- 
puting about  such  matters.  Let  us  labour  to  lay  a  restraint 
upon  our  spirits  as  to  these  things.  The  matter  requires  it, 
and  the  divine  word  requires  it. 

2.  Never  depart  from,  nor  doubt  of,  what  God  hath  ex- 
pressly revealed ;  in  reference  to  what  he  hath  expressly 
revealed-  let  us  neither  deviate  nor  doubt ;  but  take  heed 
lest  we  do.     And, 

3.  Take  heed  that  we  do  not  oppose  the  secret  and  re- 
vealed will  of  God  to  one  another,  or  allow  ourselves  so 
much  as  to  imagine  an  opposition,  or  contrariety  between 
them.     And  that  ground  being  once  firmly  laid  and  stuck 


to,  as  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  a  will  against  a  will 
in  God,  or  that  he  can  be  divided  from  himself,  or  against 
himself,  or  that  he  should  reveal  any  thing  to  us  as  his 
will  that  is  not  his  will,  (it  being  a  thing  inconsistent  with 
his  nature,  and  impossible  to  him  to  lie,)  that  being,  I  say, 
firmly  laid,  (as  nothing  can  be  firmer  or  surer  than  that,) 
then  measure  all  your  conceptions  of  the  secret  will  of 
God,  by  his  revealed  will,  about  which  you  may  be  sure. 
But  never  measure  your  conceptions  of  his  revealed  will 
by  his  secret  will ;  that  is,  by  what  you  may  imagine  con- 
cerning that.  For  you  can  but  imagine  while  it  is  secret, 
and  .so  far  as  it  is  unrevealed. 

4.  Take  heed  of  exalting  any  one  divine  perfection  to 
the  depressing  of  another,  which  men  are  too  prone  to  do 
in  their  more  fervent  disputes  about  these  matters.  Great 
heat  and  zeal  appear  to  vindicate  such  a  particular  divine 
perfection,  without  attending,  that  at  the  same  time  they 
intrench  upon  some  other.  It  were  very  easy  to  give  in- 
stances. Some  on  the  one  hand  are  so  much  for  the  mag- 
nifying of  the  goodness  of  God,  his  love  and  his  justice, 
(as  they  think,)  that  they  quite  overlook  his  sovereignty, 
make  nothing  of  that,  but  guide  their  thoughts  by  such 
measures,  as  if  they  thought  that  God  was  obliged  by  his 
goodness,  or  even  by  his  justice,  to  do  so  with  his  own 
creatures,  whom  he  hath  so  freely  produced  and  brought 
forth  into  being  out  of  nothing,  as  they  may  do  with  their 
fellow-creatures.  As  if  God  were  bound  to  ohserve  the 
same  measures  as  they  do,  and  had  no  more  power  and 
dominion  over  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  than  they  have 
over  one  another,  who  cannot  give  one  another  so  much  as 
a  moment's  breath.  And  on  the  other  hand,  some  are  so 
over-apt  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  divine  sovereignty,  that 
they  quite  forget  to  consider  him  as  a  wise,  and  righteous, 
and  holy,  and  good  God  ;  in  all  these,  the  best  and  most 
perfect  of  beings.  This  is  quite  forgot,  and  scarce  any 
other  notion  doth  actually  obtain  ;  though  otherwise  these 
are  not  denied,  are  only  not  denied ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
they  are  overlooked  ;  and  so  hardly  any  other  notion  is 
brought  in  view,  or  upon  the  stage,  concerning  God,  than 
as  of  an  almighty  will ;  quite  against  the  manifest  scope 
and  current  of  the  Scripture  every  where,  which  makes  all 
excellencies  to  be  in  him,  and  magnifies  his  wisdom,  and 
his  righteousness,  and  his  love  and  goodness,  at  so  high  a 
rate,  as  you  know.  But  to  suppose  the  Divine  nature  to 
consist  but  in  an  omnipotent  will,  not  guided  by  wisdom 
and  counsel,  as  the  text  speaks,  "  He  doth  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  is  the  strangest 
and  most  unshapen  notion  of  God ;  and,  in  the  tendency  of 
it,  most  destructive  to  religion  that  can  be  conceived.  It 
tends,  indeed,  to  ingenerate  in  the  minds  of  men  a  certain 
dread  and  horror :  but  is  that  the  affection  that  is  to  influ- 
ence religion,  and  to  animate  our  worship  1  There  can  be 
no  worship  that  doth  not  proceed  from  a  dutiful  reveren- 
tial love  ;  and  agreeable  hereunto  must  be  still  our  notions 
of  God.  Heathens  themselves,  that  speak  at  so  high  a 
rate  (some  of  them)  of  the  divine  excellencies,  and  parti- 
cularly of  his  goodness,  exalting  that  far  above  his  power, 
and  above  his  knowledge,  and  above  his  wisdom  ;  yet  they, 
at  the  same  time,  say  of  hiin,  "He  is  an  impartial  law-;" 
and  they  comprehend  in  that,  both  goodness  and  right- 
eousness, according  to  the  strict  measures  whereof  he 
manageth  the  whole  course  of  his  dispensation  towards 
his  creatures,  and  cannot  but  do  so.  He  is  a  law  that 
equally  inclines  every  way,  an  impartial  law  he  is  to  him- 
self in  all  his  dispensations.  And  indeed,  such  love  and 
goodness  in  a  ruler,  as  should  include  in  it  an  insensible- 
ness  of  injuries,  and  indignities,  and  affronts,  it  were  stu- 
pidity ;  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  proper  governing 
qualifications  which  are  requisite  in  any  ruler  whatsoever. 
And  again, 

5.  Take  this  further  by  way  of  caution  :  Let  us  take 
very  great  heed  that  we  do  not,  in  reference  to  these  things, 
so  magnify  human  perfection  as  to  depress  divine;  for 
that,  in  this  affair,  too  many  are  apt  to  do ;  that  is,  to  as- 
cribe so  much  to  the  reason  and  will  of  man,  as  to  detract 
most  injuriously  from  the  counsel  of  the  will  of  God. 
Some  think  they  know  not  how  to  solve  the  difficulties  in 
these  affairs,  without  ascribing  greatly  and  highly  to  the 
reason  and  will  of  man.  And  all  ought  to  be  ascribed 
thereunto  that  is  due ;  that  is,  so  much  as  doth  render  a 
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man  a  governable  creature,  capable  of  being  bound  by  a 
law,  and  of  being  dealt  with  in  the  way  of  moral  govern- 
ment. So  much  must  be  ascribed  and  ought  to  be  so.  It 
would  be  otherwise  as  fit  and  congruous  lo  have  given 
laws,  and  assigned  rewards  and  punishments,  to  beasts 
and  trees,  as  men,  if  we  do  not  preserve  the  apprehension 
of  man's  capacity  to  be  the  .subject  of  government,  by  rea- 
son and  will,  wherewith  God  hath  endowed  his  nature. 
But  to  think  that  the  reason  and  will  of  man  are,  of  them- 
selves, enough  to  enable  him  to  all  that  is  requisite  to  his 
future  felicity,  is  to  make  a  god  of  him,  instead  of  a  man, 
and  to  put  him  into  his  Maker's  throne,  to  give  him  a  self- 
sufficiency,  as  if  he  had  enough  in  himself  to  do  all  things. 
And  tliis,  indeed,  is  so  to  magnify  the  reason  and  will  of 
man,  as  upon  the  matter  to  nullify  the  council  of  the 
divine  will  in  reference  unto  him ;  by  which  we  find  the 
method.s  are  described  and  set,  in  which  he  is  to  expect 
continual  aids  and  assistances,  as  being  of  himself,  with- 
out them,  able  to  do  nothing.     And, 

6.  Take  heed,  hereupon,  of  being  tempted  to  take  up 
with  a  spiritless  religion,  that  shall  be  only  a  human  pro- 
duct, the  effect  only  of  a  man's  own  power.  Take  heed  of 
taking  up  such  a  repentance,  and  such  a  faith,  and  such 
an  obedience  as  the  power  of  man  is  sufficient  for :  that 
will  certainl}'  lurch  men  at  last.  That  repentance,  and 
that  faith,  and  that  holiness,  (if  any  other  were  to  have 
the  names,)  which  is  not  produced  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
but  is  short  of  that,  must  needs  leave  men  short  of  heaven 
and  eternal  glory;  unless  you  would  suppose  it  possible  to 
a  man  to  be  his  own  Saviour  out  of  such  a  gulf  of  sin  and 
misery  as  men  are  sunk  into. 

7.  Take  heed  of  admitting  any  distrustful  thoughts,  that 
God  will  not  be  always  ready  to  afford  his  communicated, 
superadded  light  and  influence  to  those  that  see  and  ac- 
knowledge their  own  impotency  and  nothingness.  Such 
as  see  themselves  lost,  and  unable  to  help  themselves,  and 
that,  from  a  sense  of  indigency  and  want,  cry  for  his  Spirit 
(even  as  for  bread)  lo  enlighten  them  and  empower  them, 
and  enable  them  to  do  his  will,  to  comply  with  his  call, 
and  come  up  to  his  terms  of  life  and  blessedness :  take 
heed  of  ever  admitting  a  distrustful  thought  concerning 
hLs  readiness  to  impart  and  communicate  to  such.  He 
will  give  his  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ;  when  he  is  con- 
siderately asked  and  sought  to  ;  not  formally,  not  slight!}', 
not  in  words  of  course  ;  but  as  feeling  our  own  blindness, 
and  darkness,  and  deadness,  and  impotency:  or  where 
there  is  not,  as  yet,  the  light  of  a  saint,  there  is  that  of  a 
man,  and  that  is  to  be  improved  and  made  use  of,  in  order 
to  our  higher  light,  and  if  there  be  that  self- reflect  ion  to 
which  God  hath  given  to  every  man  a  natural  ability, 
much  more  may  be  known  than  usually  is.  It  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  man  to  turn  his  eyes  inwards.  The  mind  of 
a  man,  (like  the  sun,  can  only  project  its  beams  and  cast 
them  about  this  way  and  that,  and  every  way,)  the  mind 
of  a  man,  I  say,  as  an  intellectual  sun,  can  turn  its  beams 
inward  upon  itself,  and  take  cognizance  of  what  is  done 
within  him,  and  what  dispositions  and  indispositions  are 
within.  Men  can  reflect  and  consider  this  with  theinselves : 
"  Have  not  I  an  aversion  towards  God  1  have  not  worldly 
concernments  and  affairs,  by  the  natural  irclination  of  mj- 
own  mind,  a  greater  room  and  place  there  man  heaven  and 
the  things  of  heaven?  are  not  other  thoughts  more  grate- 
ful ?  and  have  they  not  a  more  pleasant  relish  with  me  than 
(he  thoughts  of  God  V  Men,  I  say,  are  capable  of  using 
such  reflections  as  these.  And  thereupon,  of  considering, 
"  This  can  never  be  well  with  me:  if  there  remain  with 
me  an  habitual  aversion  to  God,  who  must  be  my  best  and 
eternal  good,  I  cannoc  but  be  eternally  miserable:  if  I  can- 
not think  of  him  and  converse  with  him  with  inclination 
and  pleasure,  I  am  lost.  If  my  blessedness  lie  above,  in 
another  world,  and  my  mind  is  carried  continually  down- 
ward towards  this  world,  I  must  have  a  heart  attempered 
to  heaven,  or  I  can  never  come  there.  Well  then,  let  me 
try  if  I  can  change  the  habit  of  my  own  mind,  make  the 
attempt,  make  the  trial."  The  more  you  attempt  and 
try,  the  more  you  will  find  that  of  yourselves  you  cannot ; 
you  can  do  nothing  of  yourselves,  you  do  but  lift  at  a 
heavy  log,  you  attempt  to  move  a  mountain  upwards, 
■when  you  would  lift  at  your  own  terrene  hearts.     Then  is 
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this  consideration  obviou.s,  "  I  must  have  help  from  hea- 
ven, or  I  shall  never  come  there."  Therefore  fall  a  seek- 
ing, fall  a  supplicating,  as  one  that  apprehends  himself  ia 
danger  to  perish  and  be  lost,  if  he  have  not  another  heart, 
a  believing  heart,  a  holy  heart,  a  heavenly  heart.  God  will 
in  this  case  give  his  Spirit;  and  of  that,  vou  are  not  to  de- 
spair by  any  means.  Take  heed  therefore  of  setting  the 
imagination  of  a  secret  will  of  God  not  to  give  his  Spirit, 
against  his  plain  and  most  expressly  revealed  will,  that  be 
will  give  his  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  it,  that  is,  that  do  con- 
siderately ask  It,  as  apprehending  the  state  of  their  case; 
not  ask  it  slightly  and  in  mockery,  so  as  that  the  manner 
of  their  asking  to  have  the  Divine  Spirit  given  should  im- 
ply a  contempt  of  the  gift  at  the  same  time. 
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And  I  will  add,  further,  to  this  caution,  that  we  take 
very  great  heed  that  we  do  not  remit  either  our  diligence, 
or  our  hope,  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  our  salvation, 
upon  the  supposition  of  any  divine  council  or  purpose 
lying  against  us  ;  and  to  enforce  this,  (than  which  nothing 
is  more  necessary  to  be  enforced,)  I  might  reason  two 
ways,  partly  ad  homincm,  partly  ad  rem. 

(1.)  Ad  homiiiem.  That  is,  from  the  common  apprehen- 
sion and  practice  of  men  in  reference  to  other  cases.  It  is 
very  plain  that  all  the  other  concernments  of  men  are  as 
much  determined  by  divine  counsel  and  decree,  as  the 
affairs  and  concerns  of  their  souls  and  future  estate.  But 
it  is  as  plain  that  men  are  not  wont  to  suspend  their 
actions,  in  common  cases,  upon  mere  supposition  of  such 
purposes  and  councils  of  God,  that  may,  for  aught  they 
know,  lie  against  them  in  such  cases.  It  would  make 
very  strange  work  in  the  world  if  they  should  ;  if  men 
should  suspend  their  actions  in  reference  to  common  affairs 
of  human  life,  merely  upon  the  supposition  that  a  decree 
may  be  against  them.  What  a  condition  would  it  reduce 
things  to  among  men  on  earth  !  The  whole  world  would 
be  at  a  stand,  or  would  be  sitting  siill,  and  would  sit  stjil 
in  very  uneasy  postures  too.  The  husbandman  must  never 
plough  nor  sow,  for  he  might  say,  "  I  do  not  know  but 
there  is  a  decree  against  me,  that  all  will  come  to  nothing, 
I  shall  have  no  crop,  I  shall  lose  all  my  labour  and  ex- 
pense." The  merchant  should  never  send  or  go  to  sea; 
no  man  should  ever  make  a  meal,  because  he  dolh  not 
know  but  that  it  may  be  determined  that  it  shall  poison 
and  not  nourish  him,  choke  him  and  not  refresh  him. 
Men  should  not  walk  the  streets,  for  they  do  not  know 
but  that  there  may  be  some  decree  or  other  that  a  tile  shall 
fall  and  strike  them  dead,  or  they  may  meet  with  a  stab  in 
their  walk:  nor  should  they  sit  still  in  the  house  neither, 
for  they  do  not  know  but  that  there  may  be  such  a  decree 
that  the  house  may  fall  and  bury  them  in  the  ruins.  Plain 
it  is,  men  do  not  in  common  cases  suspend  their  actions 
upon  such  suppositions;  but  then  it  argues  very  great 
insincerity,  and  a  very  ill  temper  of  mind,  that  men  should 
only  pick  out  their  weightiest  and  most  important  con- 
cerns, and  do  nothing  in  reference  to  them,  merely  upon 
such  an  imagination  that  there  may  be  some  purpose,  or 
something  in  the  divine  council,  lying  against  them.  It 
argues,  I  say,  a  very  ill  mind ;  that  there  is  .>iome  peculiar 
disaffection  to  God,  and  to  the  way  of  holiness  and  to  reli- 
gion as  such,  that  men  should  only  lay  themselves  under 
restraint  in  reference  to  those  great  concernments  of  reli- 
gion, when  they  have  as  much  cause,  and  the  same  pre- 
tence, in  reference  to  all  things  as  they  have  in  reference 
to  this.     And  again, 

(•3.)  We  may  argne  ad  rem,  or  from  the  true,  real  state  of 
the  case  itself;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  supposable  divine 
purpose  but  what  is  guided  by  counsel,  and  that  no  one 
hath  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  divine  counsel  can  be  any 
way  prejudicial  to  him,  even  to  an  honest  affair  or  \inder- 
taking,  that  belongs  to  the  human  life  itself.  For  they  are 
always  lo  be  considered  as  the  counsels  of  an  absolutely, 
infinitelv  perfect  Being,  whose  nature  is  incapable  of  any 
thing  of  malignitv  towards  his  creatures ;  (for  it  is  the  most 
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perfect  benignity  and  goodness  itself,  "God  is  love  ;")  and 
therefore,  that  any  supposable  counsel  of  the  divine  will, 
in  reference  to  our  common  aflairs  themselves,  are  a  great 
deal  more  encouraging  than  they  can  be  discouraging; 
yea,  unspeakably  more,  in  reference  to  these  affairs,  sup- 
posing we  will  but  take  up  due  thoughts  of  God,  about 
them,  and  h'-ve  correspondent,  due  dispositions  of  heart 
and  spirit  towards  him  :  for  we  are  pre-assured  by  his  own 
express  word,  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good 
to  those  that  love  God  ;  which  love  will  be  the  evidence  of 
a  man's  being  called  according  to  his  purpose,  as  these 
things  lie  connected  in  that  Rom.  viii.  28.  There  is  no 
son  or  servant  of  common  understandmg  and  ingenuity, 
but  it  will  be  a  very  great  encouragement  and  satisfaction 
to  him  to  act  in  all  things  under  the  conduct  and  direction 
of  a  parent  or  master,  that  he  knows  to  be  a  man  of  coun- 
sel, as  well  as  of  the  greatest  goodness;  it  will  certainly  be 
most  satisfying  and  encouraging  to  any  such  one.  And 
how  unspeakably  more  will  it  be  to  any,  to  think,  that 
whatsoever  affairs  that  lie  within  the  compass  of  human 
life,  I  have  to  manage,  I  am  to  manage  and  older  them  all 
under  the  conduct  and  direction  of  the  wise  counsel  of  a 
good,  and  gracious,  and  holy  God  ;  whence  I  may  be  sure 
he  will  never  hinder  me  in  any  such  enterpri.se  and  under- 
taking of  mine,  unless  it  appear  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  that 
it  will  be  to  my  hurt,  that  it  will  turn  to  my  prejudice.  If 
it  shall  be  for  the  best  for  me,  it  shall  succeed,  if  it  shall 
not  succeed,  it  would  be  to  my  disadvantage  if  it  should. 
The  tendency  of  all  this  is  to  compose  men's  spirits  to  the 
greatest  quietude  and  tranquillity  imaginable,  in  reference 
even  to  the  common  affairs  of  human  life.  This  word  is 
firmer  and  more  stable  than  the  foundations  of  heaven  and 
earth,  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God  :  nothing  can  come  amiss  to  a  lover  of  God, 
to  one,  who  by  the  Divine  Spirit  working  in  him,  is  con- 
tempered  in  the  habitual  frame  of  his  .spirit  to  the  divine 
pleasure.  And  the  disposition  of  all  things  cannot  but 
work  together  for  good  to  such  a  one. 

But  whereas  it  may  be  said,  "  What  if  I  do  not  love 
God  1  what  if  I  find  not  that  disposition  in  my  heart  and 
soul  to  him,  what  shall  I  do  then  1"    Why, 

[1.]  I  would  appeal  to  such  a  one.  How  perverse  a  no- 
tion must  you  needs  have  of  God,  if  you  think  him  to  be 
such  a  one  that  he  should  equally  take  care,  that  all  things 
should  work  together  for  good  to  men,  whether  they  love 
him  or  love  him  not !  that  he  should  as  much  gratify  them 
that  hate  him,  as  them  that  love  him !  You  must  suppose, 
in  this  case,  .somewhat  in  its  own  nature  impossible  :  for  it 
is  simply  impossible  that  any  thing  can  succeed  well  with 
a  man  that  loves  not  God.  He  must  be  the  son  of  peace, 
or  good  cannot  come  to  him;  it  can  take  no  place  in  him. 
But  what  I  have  further  to  say  is  this,  which  in  the  second 
place  I  designed  to  say  in  arguing  this  matter  ad  rem. 
That  is, 

[2.]  That  supposing  a  man  be  not  a  lover  of  God,  an 
habitual  lover  of  him,  so  he  can  discern  this  to  be  the 
predominant  governing  principle  in  him;  yet  he  hath 
greater  encouragement  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  his 
soul,  (supposing  them  to  lie  in  this  state,)  that  he  can  have 
in  reference  to  his  external  estate  in  this  world.  For  do 
we  ever  find  any  such  promises  in  the  word  of  God,  that 
whosoever  labours  to  be  rich  shall  be  rich  ;  or  that  he  that 
takes  care  of  his  health  shall  be  always  healthy;  as  we 
have,  that  he  that  labours  to  be  saved  shall  have  help  from 
heaven  in  order  thereunto  1  "  Work  out  you  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,  for  God  worketh  in  you  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure,"  Phil.  ii.  12,  13. 
He  is  working:  (for  so  the  word  signifies:)  what  he  doth 
herein,  he  doth  according  to  good  pleasure,  and  he  is  still 
doing  and  working  in  you.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no 
purpose  or  counsel  in  the  divine  will,  lying  against  this 
plain  word  of  his.  So  that  none  can  have  any  pretence  to 
be  less  laborious,  less  diligent  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
their  souls,  than  they  have  in  reference  to  their  common 
affairs.  Yea,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  why  they 
should  be  much  more,  and  that  they  should  conjoin  hope 
with  their  diligence  in  reference  thereunto  ;  which  I  men- 
tion in  this  conjunction,  because  we  find  them  so  conjoined 
in  Scripture,  and  they  are  conjoined  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing.     We  find  them  conjoined,  Heb.  vi.  11.    "  That  ye 


show  the  same  diligence  unto  the  full  assurance  of  hope 
unto  the  end  :  that  ye  be  not  slothfi  .1,  but  followers  of  them 
who  through  faith  and  patience  hf  ve  inherited  the  promi- 
ses." And  in  the  nature  of  the  th  ng,  there  can  be  no  dili- 
gence where  there  is  no  hope;  \  here  there  is  much  of 
hope,  there  will  be  much  of  diligence.  There  is  no  rea- 
son that  either  should  languish ;  there  is  the  greatest  rea- 
son why  both  should  be  lively  and  vigorous,  and  makr 
each  other  so,  even  upon  the  supposition  of  what  lies  in 
the  mind  and  purpose  of  God,  in  reference  to  the  afiairs  of 
souls.     And  then,  I  further  add,  by  way  of  caution, 

8.  That  we  do  not  overlook  the  advantages  that  may  be 
made  of  agreements  among  them  that  do  controvert  this 
same  thing.  That  is,  the  purposes  and  counsels  of  God 
touching  the  salvation  of  men,  or  touching  the  punishment 
of  them  who  shall  be  found  the  fit  subjects  of  his  punitive 
justice  in  another  state.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  advan- 
tage that  may  be  made  of  what  is  in  this  matter  agreed  on 
all  hands  ;  that  i.s,  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  no  good 
man  shall  ever  perish.  This  is  a  thing  wherein  all  do  con- 
sent and  agree.  And  truly,  what  there  is  of  difference,  it 
is  so  very  notional  and  little,  in  comparison  of  this,  that 
here  we  have  what  should  quiet  our  minds,  yea,  and  it  is 
further  agreed,  that  for  them  that  are  wicked,  they  have 
always  still  means  for  making  them  better,  more  than  ever 
they  improve  or  make  use  of;  and  that  God  doth  afford  no 
such  means  to  any  unwillingly ;  therefore,  always  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  and  the  counsel  of  his  will;  and  conse- 
quently, that  this  must  be  found  the  case  at  last,  that  none 
do  finally  perish  but  such  as  have  refused  and  rejected  the 
overtures,  or  misimproved,  or  not  improved,  the  means 
that  they  had  in  order  to  their  being  saved.  Though  they 
have  not  all  at  once  what  was  necessary  to  the  saving  of 
them,  they  had  always  reason  to  apprehend,  that  if  ihey 
had  used  what  they  had,  they  should  have  had  still  more. 
And  such  agreements  as  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  over- 
looked. We  should  labour  to  make  the  greatest  advan- 
tage of  them  that  the  matter  admits  of.  Yea,  and  it  is  fur- 
ther agreed,  that  this  world  is  very  wicked ;  and  it  cannot 
but  be  agreed,  that  God  could  make  it  generally  better  if  he 
would,  and  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  as  generally  agreed, 
that  he  hath  something  in  his  wise  counsel  whence  it  doth 
appear  to  him  less  fit  to  exert  his  almightiness  to  this  pur- 
pose. Or,  if  any  should  expect  he  should  do  so,  or  won- 
der he  doth  not  so,  they  have  as  much  reason  to  wonder 
why  he  did  not,  by  almightiness,  shut  sin  out  of  the  world 
at  first,  and  why  he  did  not,  by  his  almighty  power,  (as  he 
might  )  prevent  the  apostacy  or  fall,  either  of  the  angels 
that  fell,  or  of  the  universality  of  men  that  fell  all  at  once, 
and  are  all  in  a  fallen  state  ever  since. 

I  shall  not  further  insist  as  to  matter  of  useful  caution 
which  in  these  several  particulars  hath  been  given  you, 
But  I  shall  add  to  these,  some  alleviating  considerations, 
that  may  help  to  make  things  sit  more  easily  on  our  minds, 
relating  to  this  great  and  important  subject.     As, 

1.  Consider  this,  that  all  the  purposes  or  determinations 
of  the  divine  will,  they  are  the  products  of  counsel.  That 
the  text  assures  us,  that  whatsoever  he  doth,  he  doth  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  whereupon,  as  ta 
the  secret  purposes  and  determinations  of  the  divine  will, 
which  therefore  we  know  not,  because  they  are  secret,  we 
have  all  the  reason  imaginable  to  think,  that  they  must  be 
most  unexceptionable,  from  that  we  do  know,  that  they  are 
all  purposes  guided  by  most  unerring  counsel,  and  which, 
whilst  we  know  not  in  particular  what  they  are,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  reverentially  to  adore,  as  the  apostle 
doth  in  Rom.  xi.  33.  "  O  !  the  depth  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God!  how  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  out."  That  part  re- 
mains, to  adore,  with  a  dutiful  adoration,  what  we  do  not 
distinctly  and  particularly  understand,  and,  indeed,  cannot 
understand.  There  is  no  government  but  hath  its  arcana; 
and  it  would  be  very  inept  and  foolish  for  us  to  imagine, 
that  there  should  be  no  secrets  belonging  to  the  divine  go- 
vernment. But  admit  that  there  be,  inasmuch  as  they  do 
belong  to  the  divine  government,  the  government  of  God  ; 
that  name  is  a  name  that  comprehends  all  perfection,  and 
excludes  all  imperfection;  contains  nothing  in  it  but  what 
is  most  excellent  and  perfect  in  all  respects ;  and  therefore, 
of  this,  in  the  general,  we  may  rest  most  assured,  that  there 
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can  be  nothing  exceptionable  in  those  purposes  of  his  will 
which  we  do  not  particularly  know.     And, 

2.  Let  us  but  consider,  that  for  his  known  and  public 
counsels,  the)'  carry  their  own  lecommendableness  in  them 
to  every  mind,  understanding,  and  conscience  of  man,  that 
shall  consider.  Do  but  bethink  yourselves,  what  is  given 
us  as  the  summary  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God  which  is 
published  and  declared  to  apostate,  fallen  man.  The 
apostle  tells  the  Epliesians,  (Acts  xx.  21.)  that  he  had 
made  it  his  business  to  testily  to  them  "  repentance  to- 
wards God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  in 
having  done  so,  he  tells  them  (ver.  27.)  that  he  had  made 
known  to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Now,  I  be- 
seech you,  what  could  have  been  more  suitable  to  the  state 
of  apostate,  fallen  creatures,  than  to  say,  it  is  the  counsel  of 
God,  they  should  repent,  that  they  should  turn  to  him. 
And  since  it  was  impossible  they  should  return  and  be  ac- 
cepted, but  upon  the  account  of  a  Mediator  and  Redeemer 
who  was  to  bring  them  to  God,  and  reconcile  them  to  him, 
what  could  be  more  suitable,  than  that  this  should  be  stood 
upon,  wheresoever  he  is  revealed  and  made  known,  that 
men  should  believe  in  him;  that  is,  absolutely  resign  and 
subject  themselves  to  his  saving  mercy,  and  to  his  govern- 
ing power  1  Here  is  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  here  it  is 
summed  up.  And  what  hath  any  man  to  say  to  thisl  why, 
being  an  apostate  creature,  he  should  not  turn  and  repent  1 
and  why,  not  being  able  to  satisfy  divine  justice  by  him- 
self, but  having  one  revealed  to  him  that  hath  fully  done 
it,  (so  as  to  leave  that  none  of  his  part,)  why  he  should  not 
intrust  his  soul  with  him,  and  cast  it  upon  him,  and  sub- 
ject it  to  his  conduct  and  government,  by  known  and  pre- 
scribed and  most  unexceptionable  rules'!  And  whereas, 
men  cannot  turn  of  themselves,  (it  is  true,)  they  have  not 
at  present  sufficient  power  in  their  own  hand,  it  is  all  one, 
whether  they  have  it,  or  may  have  it,  if  they  do  apply  them- 
selves. This  is  apart  of  the  counsel  of  God  too,  that  he 
is  always  ready  to  assist  a  returning  soul :  "Turn  yet  at  my 
reproof,  1  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you,"  Prov.  i.  21. 
This  is  part  of  his  counsel  :  for  they  that  do  not  so,  are,  in 
the  next  verse,  said  to  have  set  at  nought  his  counsel : 
"  But  they  have  set  at  nought  my  counsel  and  despised  all 
ray  reproof."  How  unexceptionable  are  the  counsels  that 
are  made  known,  and  that  are  published  and  declared  to 
us!  And, 

3.  Consider,  that  if  this  be  the  declared,  published  coun- 
sel of  God,  which  you  have  heard,  that  he  would  have 
apostate  creatures  return,  and  is  intent  upon  it  that  they 
should  do  so,  "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die,  O  house 
of  Israel  ?"  (Ezek.  xviii.)  and  is  always  assisting  to  their  re- 
turn,— "  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof,  apply  yourselves,  set  about 
it,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you,  I  will  make  known 
my  words  unto  you  ;"  I  sny,  if  this  be  his  declared,  pub- 
lished counsel,  we  are  sure  there  can  by  no  repugnant,  con- 
trary secret  counsel.  There  can  be  no  contrariety  between 
his  declared  and  his  secret  counsel.  It  were  monstrous 
idolatry,  that  we  should  form  in  our  own  minds,  instead  of 
a  Deity,  an  apprehension  that  he  is  made  up  of  repugnan- 
cies and  inconsistencies  with  himself     And  again, 

4.  Let  us  but  consider,  how  things  would  lie  under 
God's  present  view,  supposing  that  we  did  not  recur  and 
run  back  into  a  foregoing  eternity,  supposing  things  to  lie 
as  they  are  in  their  present  state,  under  the  present  and  im- 
mediate view  of  God,  only,  without  conceiving  an  eternal 
counsel  and  an  eternal  purpose  concerning  any  such  thing, 
and  consider  with  yourselves  how  matters  should  lie  then; 
that  is,  but  thus,  that  whereas  God  hath  such  an  order  of 
creatures,  intelligent  creatures,  inhabiting  this  world,  who 
have  all  apostatized,  fallen,  and  gone  off  from  him,  and  by 
the  natural  tendency  of  their  course,  are  universally  run- 
ning themselves  into  misery,  and  sinking  lower  and  lower, 
ready  to  be  ingulfed  of  endless  and  eternal  misery;  he  be- 
holds these  from  the  throne  of  his  glory  above;  he  sends 
forth  plain,  general  significations  of  the  pity  and  compas- 
sion he  hath  towards  his  creatures;  directs  his  invitations 
to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  look  to  him  that  they  may  be 
saved:  if  the  express  revelation  do  not  reach  all,  it  isthev 
themselves,  through  their  own  wickedness,  that  do  obstruct 
and  hinder  the  diffusion  of  it,  otherwise  the  Gospel  had 
spread  and  flow«  like  lightning  from  one  quarter  and  end 
of  the  world  to  another,  many  an  age  ago,  and  still  from 


age  to  age ;  but  yet,  plain  significations  that  God  is  not 
irreconcileable  to  his  fallen  creatures,  are  more  or  less 
afforded  every  where;  he  doth  not  leave  himself  without 
witness  in  that  he  doth  men  good ;  he  is  kind  to  them ; 
doth  not  treat  them  as  an  implacable  God ;  makes  his  sun 
to  shine  and  his  rain  to  fall  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  as 
in  that  context  we  so  lately  discoursed  of  to  you.  He  is 
secretly  striving  with  ihcm,  as  his  Spirit  strove  with  the 
old  world  before  the  flood.  "My  Spirit  (saith  God)  shall 
not  always  strive  with  man:"  implying,  that  it  had  been 
striving,  even  with  that  wicked  world,  before.  And  after 
the  same  rate  he  is  dealing  with  men  still.  They  despise 
the  riches  of  his  patience  and  goodness  and  long-suffering, 
many  of  them  :  suppose  they  do  so  more  generally,  he  yet, 
by  a  merciful  and  more  powerful  hand,  takes  hold  of  S(jrae, 
and  saith,  (as  it  were,")  "Though  you  are  inclined  and  dis- 
posed all  to  perish  alilie,  I  will  have  a  relict  from  among 
you  out  of  the  hand  and  power  of  the  destroj'er:"  and  he 
hath  finally  a  numerous  remnant;  more  than  any  tongue 
can  number,  as  we  find  the  matter  represented  how  it  will 
be  in  the  close  and  period  of  things;  we  do  not  know  how 
vastly  numerous  they  may  yet  be,  or  have  been  in  former 
ages  and  successions  of  time.  But  they  that  perish,  perish 
by  their  own  wilful  refusal  of  offered  mercy,  whether  more 
expressly,  or  whether  by  more  tacit,  yet  intelligible  inclina- 
tions. Let  but  things  be  considered  now  as  lying  before 
God,  obvious  to  one  present  view,  who  hath  any  thing  to 
say  against  God's  method  of  procedure  in  this  easel  Who 
hath  not  cause  to  adore  his  grace  and  goodness  and  cle- 
mency in  all  this,  though  so  great  numbers  finally  perish"? 
And  then,  how  easy  is  the  step  further ;  if  things  to  one  pre- 
sent view  do  lie  so  very  unexceptionably,  what  is  there 
more  of  exception,  supposing  this  view  to  have  been 
eternan  If  things  be  very  fair  thus,  under  one  present 
view,  will  they  lie  worse,  if  it  were  a  day  earlier,  or  a 
month  or  a  year  earlier,  or  an  age,  or  from  eternity  1  What 
is  itself  rigtit  and  well,  is  eternally  so,  and  was  eternally  so, 
and  can  riever  have  been  otherwise.  And  therefore,  it  is 
very  vain  and  foolish  for  men  to  amuse  their  minds,  and 
affright  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  future  and  eternal 
counsels,  that  may  have  lain  this  way  or  that;  if  things 
look  well  to  a  present  view,  how  can  they  look  worse  to  an 
eternal  one"?     And  again,  consider, 

5.  That  things  should  lie  thus  open  to  the  eternal  view 
of  God,  all  at  once,  in  all  their  dependencies  and  connex- 
ions and  references  to  one  another,  certainly  it  is  owing 
only  to  his  perfections,  that  they  should  do  so,  and  that 
they  do  so.  Is  it  not  a  greater  perfection  to  foresee  and  to 
foreknow  all  things,  and  to  have  forelaid  all  ones's  designs, 
than  to  foreknow  nothing  before-hand?  and  to  do  nothing 
without  foregoing,  previous  design  1  How  unreasonable 
is  it  for  us  to  think  the  worse  of  God  for  that  he  is  more 
perfect !  It  is  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  should 
not  foreknow  what  will  become  of  you  and  me  in  our  eter- 
nal state  ;  that  he  should  not  foreknow  what  the  conditic«i 
of  that  creature  he  hath  made  shall  be  to  eternity.  And 
whatsoever  he  doth  actually  make  it  to  be,  in  point  of 
felicity,  by  his  own  grace,  or  whatsoever  he  lets  it  be,  in 
point  of  rniserv,  by  its  own  demerit,  and  the  depraved  in- 
clination of  its  own  nature,  it  is  certainly  his  perfection  to 
know  the  one  and  the  other;  and  to  do  whatsoever  he 
doth  willingly  and  with  design,  not  unwillingly,  or  as  if 
he  could  be  imposed  upon,  or  forced  in  any  thing.  Do 
but  seriously  consider  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  think  the 
worse,  or  have  the  blacker  thoughts,  of  God,  for  that  which 
is  nothing  else  but  his  perfection.  It  would  certainly  be 
an  imperfection  to  be  nescient,  and  not  to  know  what  will 
become  of  things,  and  wha.'  will  become  of  men  ;  and  so, 
to  act  incogitantly  and  without  previous  design,  were  a 
great  imperfection.  Is  he  then  less  fit  to  govern  us,  and 
to  dispose  of  us  and  his  creatures,  for  his  being  more  per- 
fect"?    And  again, 

6.  Consider  how  things  will  lie  in  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day.  We  know  the  rule  of  his  final  procedure  in 
that  dayj  which  is  called  "  ihe  day  of  the  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,"  that  he  will  ?ive  "  eternal  life 
to  them  that  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for 
honour  and  2:lorv  and  immortality;  and  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  to  those  that  obey  not  the 
truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,"  Rom.  ii.  5,  6.     To  none 
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but  perverse  and  persevering  evil-doers,  none  but  such  as 
refused  to  obey  the  truth  and  were  contentious  against  if, 
and  did  obey  unrighteousness,  did  give  themselves  up  to 
the  judgment  of  an  unrighteous  spirit  and  principle,  ruling 
and  working  in  them,  to  none  else  but  these,  "  indignation 
and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish."  If  things  will  be 
very  unexceptionable  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  (as 
who  can  have  any  thing  to  say  against  this  rule  or  this  me- 
thod of  procedure,)  he  will  then,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day,  both  do  as  he  purposed  before,  and  his  purpose 
will  no  way  be  found  to  have  differed  from  the  measure  of 
his  final  procedure.     And  again  consider, 

7.  That  there  cannot  but  a  conviction  go  with  the  final 
issue  of  things,  in  the  very  souls  and  consciences  of  them 
that  perish.  They  do  foreknow  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God,  that  they  that  do  such  and  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death,  are  worthy  of  misery.  Pagans  themselves  do  so, 
for  to  them  the  apostle  speaks  and  refers  in  that  Rom.  i. 
in  the  close  of  the  chapter.  And  what  convictions  will  be 
upon  the  consciences  of  men  in  the  final  issue  of  thing,  is 
sufliciently  intimated  in  that, their  principal  sting  is  plainly 
enough  and  sufficiently  intimated  to  be  from  their  own 
consciences.  There  is  the  worm  that  never  dies.  And  it 
were  impossible  this  hold  could  be  taken  on  the  consciences 
of  men,  if  it  did  not  appear  to  them  that  they  were  finally 
guilty  of  their  own  ruin.  All  such  imaginations  must 
vanish  and  fly  away  of  course,  that  it  was  impossible 
things  should  ever  be  otherwise  with  them  than  they  are ; 
that  they  were  doomed  unavoidably  into  that  state  into 
which  they  are  come.  Whatsoever  might  be  a  fence  to 
keep  off  the  stroke  from  their  consciences,  you  must  be 
sure  will  all  vanish  and  be  gone,  and  therefore,  can  have 
no  place.     And  then  lastly, 

8.  Consider  the  high  and  everlasting  approbation  that  all 
God's  methods  will  have  with  the  most  clarified,  refined 
minds  of  angels  and  saints,  in  all  that  vast  general  assem- 
bly made  up  of  "  the  innumerable  company  of  angels  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;"  all  agreeing  in  ad- 
miring and  applauding  the  most  unexceptionable  righteous- 
ness of  all  God's  dispensations;  whereof  the  counsel  of  his 
will  were  the  measure:  "Just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty."  And 
here  will  be  no  dark  mind,  no  clouded  understanding,  no 
erroneous  thought,  no  vitiating  prejudice.  If,  therefore,  we 
are  sure  all  things  will  to  eternity  lie  well  and  right  to  the 
most  perfect  minds  and  understandings,  then  they  are 
righteous  in  themselves;  and  being  in  themselves  right, 
they  ought  to  be  so  estimated  and  judged  of  by  us.  Cer- 
tainly, these  things  cannot  be  mistaken,  cannot  be  mis-un- 
derstood and  mis-apprehended,  by  those  pure  and  glorious 
creatures  in  the  other  state;  those  bright  and  unclouded 
minds,  that  will  see  nothing  but  loveliness  and  beauty,  and 
what  is  most  highly  praiseworthy  and  admirable  in  the 
eternal  view  that  they  shall  have  of  them.  Therefore,  to 
shut  up  all  for  the  present,  let  me  but  leave  these  two 
words  of  direction. 

(1.)  Labour  to  cherish  the  love  of  God  in  your  souls. 
That  will  commend  to  you  all  his  counsels  and  all  his 
methods.     Love  will  never  think  amiss.     And, 

(2.)  Form  your  apprehensions  concerning  him  agree- 
ably, that  so  you  may  have  nothing  in  your  minds  to  damp 
your  love  ;  nothing  may  disaffect  vou  unto  him.  The  un- 
derstanding and  the  will  (such  is  "the  constitution  of  the 
human  nature)  do  interchangeably  work  upon  one  another : 
the  more  we  love  God,  the  better  we  shall  think  of  him, 
and  the  better  we  think  of  him,  the  better  we  shall  love 
him.  These  things  circulate  between  one  another.  And 
nothing  can  be  of  higher  and  greater  consequence :  for  if 
we  do  otherwise  we  shall  cramp  religion  in  ourselves  :  and 
so  far  as  we  propagate  the  ill  sentiment,  we  shall  hinder 
the  propagating  and  diffusing  of  religion  among  others. 
And  do  but  take  this  deeply  to  heart,  (perhaps  I  may  have 
more  reason  to  speak  to  it  hereafter,)  that  in  the  latter  daj^s 
wherein,  it  is  said,  religion  must  flourish  in  the  world, 
(Hosea  iii.  5.)  men  are  to  "  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness." 
Most  certain  it  is,  in  those  days,  (if  there  are  such  days 
yet  to  come  better  than  we  have  seen,)  thus  it  must  be, 
there  must  be  a  universal  diffusion  of  good  thoughts  con- 
cerning God.  This  is  that  knowledge  of  God  that  must 
'  Preachad  January  29th,  1892 


replenish  the  world,  and  fill  the  earth,  and  transform  'he 
minds  of  men,  and  overcome  their  fierce,  savage  humours 
and  dispositions,  their  disaffection  towards  God  and  their 
barbarities  towards  one  another;  make  them  "beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  prim- 
ing-hooks." The  revealed  and  acknowledged  will  of  God, 
and  goodness  of  God,  prevailing  against  the  evil  of  the 
mind  and  hearts  of  men.  "  They  shall  fear  the  Lord  and 
his  goodness  in  the  latter  days."  Their  thoughts  and  ap- 
prehensions of  God  will  be  so  persuasive  to  their  own 
hearts,  and  they  will  look  upon  him  according  to  that  kind 
and  amiable  and  lovely  representation  of  himself  that  shall 
captivate  all  minds  and  hearts;  and  make  men  hate  no- 
thing but  themselves,  and  that  they  have  not  sooner  and 
more  loved  God. 


LECTURE    v.* 


Th0s  we  have  fully  spoken  to  these  words  as  they  con- 
cern the  spiritual  and  eternal  state  of  men,  which  is  the 
apostle's  principal  scope,  as  you  may  see,  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  the  chapter,  and  of  the  same  verse ;  "  having  pre- 
destinated us  to  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will," 
verse  5.  And  here,  "  according  to  the  purpose  of  him  that 
worketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will."  But  you  see,  that  from  that  special  consideration  of 
the  counsel  or  purpose  of  his  own  will,  or  the  good  plea- 
sure theweof,  the  apostle  makes  a  very  easy,  natural  transi- 
tion untothis  more  general  proposition,  which  comprehends 
all  that  could  be  said,  including  the  former  in  it,  and  much 
more.  And  therefore,  having  spoken  to  the  more  limited 
object  already,  of  the  counsel  of  the  divine  will,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  speak  somewhat  of  the  coun.sel  of  God's  will  con- 
cerning the  other  affairs  of  men,  besides  those  of  their  souls 
or  of  their  eternal  state. 

And  though  it  be  very  true  that  God's  agency  about  all 
these  outward  concernments  of  men,  do  belong  to  another 
head  of  theology,  that  is,  his  providence  ;  yet,  the  counsel 
of  his  will,  according  whereunto  that  agency  is  directed 
about  these  affairs,  as  well  as  those  others  that  we  have 
already  spoken  to,  comes  properly  under  our  consideration 
here.  And  therefore,  to  that  I  shall  speak  somewhat  briefly; 
to  wit,  the  counsel  of  the  divine  will  respecting  the  present 
concernments  of  men  in  the  world,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
needful  and  useful  to  us;  that  so  we  may  detract  nothing 
from  God,  that  doth  truly  and  rightfully  belong  to  him, 
and  that  we  may  not  lose  the  advantage  of  the  pleasant 
sentiments  and  relishes  which  we  may  have  ourselves,  and 
in  our  own  spirits,  from  the  right  stating  of  this  matter, 
which  we  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  as  much  as  in  us  is. 
And  shall  in  speaking  of  it  do  these  four  things — speak  oi 
the  extent  of  the  object  about  which  the  counsel  of  the  di- 
vine will  is  said  to  be  conversant — of  the  counsel  of  the 
divine  will  itself,  its  nature  and  significancy  in  reference 
to  that  object  or  sort  of  objects  that  we  are  now  to  con- 
sider— give  you  briefly  the  reasons  why  we  are  to  ascribe 
such  a  thing  to  God  as  counsel  and  purpose  touching  these 
affairs  of  ours,  and — labour  to  show  you,  that  no  ill  con- 
sequence can  reasonably  and  justly  be  drawn  from 
hence. 

1.  The  extent  of  the  object :  sure  we  are  not  otherwise 
to  circumscribe  it  than  the  letter  of  the  text;  who  work- 
eth ALL  THiNG.s.  For  that  special  sort  of  object,  the  souls 
of  men,  and  their  spiritual  and  eternal  state,  we  have 
spoken  to  already,  which  falls  within  the  compass  and 
comprehension,  you  plainly  enough  see,  in  the  general  ex- 
pression in  the  text.  And  having  spoken  to  that,  even  all 
other  concernments  besides  we  must  understand  to  be 
within  the  compass  of  the  object  too:  and  therefore,  that 
the  counsel  of  the  divine  will  is  conversant  about  them; 
that  is,  whatsoever  he  hath  any  agency  about,  about  that 
also  the  counsel  of  his  will  hath  place,  for  "he  worketh 
all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will."  He  doth 
nothing  unwillingly,  he  wills  nothing  unSdvisedly:  there- 
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fore,  whereas  all  things  lie  u  ider  his  agency,  all  things  lie 
under  the  counsel  of  his  will. 

More  especially, whatsoever  he  hath  made  any  law  about; 
in  reference  to  whatsoever  he  hath  given  us  rules  and  pre- 
cepts, these  are  called  counsels  often,  and  ofien  in  Scrip- 
ture :  they  are  the  counsels  and  mandates  of  his  w  dl  These 
all  lie  under  the  counsel  of  his  will. 

There  is  no  state  or  condition  that  men  can  be  in,  in  this 
world,  but  there  are  regulations  and  precepts  gi\'en  in  re- 
ference thereto.  Whatsoever  is  matter  of  threatening  or 
of  promise,  the  sanctions  annexed  to  his  precepts,  (as  there 
are  many  things  of  threatening  and  promise  that  are  of 
temporal  concernments,)  these  still  must  be  consideied  as 
being  within  i  he  same  compass.  Wliatsoever  mavbe  mat- 
ter of  affliction  or  of  comfort,  whatsoever  may  h.  ve  in  it 
any  thing  of  blessing,  or  any  thing  of  cursing,  (as  ttiere  are 
temporal  blessings  and  temporal  curses  besides  the  eternal 
ones,)  all  these  we  must  understand  to  be  consulted  of,  in 
the  sense  we  formerly  opened  unto  you,  excluding  all  the 
imperfections,  and  including  all  ihe  perfection  that  can  be 
any  way  conceived  or  signified  by  it. 

Moreover,  all  the  private  concernments  of  men,  personal 
and  domestic ;  the  concernments  of  the  world,  of  kingdoms 
and  nations,  political  concernments;  the  concernments  of 
the  church  of  God  in  the  world,  which  may  be  considered 
under  the  measure  of  time ;  they  are  all  to  be  considered 
within  the  object  of  divine  purpose  and  counsel. 

The  more  private,  personal,  or  domestic  concernments 
of  men ;  they  belong  to  this  object,  and  cannot  be  excluded. 
The  time  of  every  one's  coming  into  this  world,  and  llie 
time  of  his  going  out  of  it ;  the  "  time  to  be  born,  and  ilie 
time  to  die;"  they  lie  under  the  determination  of  the  di- 
vine counsel,  directive  of  his  will:  even  touching  them, 
there  is  a  time  for  every  purpose  under  the  sun.  These, 
among  the  rest,  "a  time  to  be  born  and  a  time  to  die," 
Eccles.  iii.  2.  Skipping  over  (as  it  were)  the  intervening 
time,  as  if  that  were  liille  worth  the  notice:  yet  onl}'  not 
noting  it  there,  but  in  the  mean  time  not  excluding  it  nei- 
ther, as  is  evincible  enough  from  many  other  texts.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  (if  you  com])are  that  with  anoiher 
passage  in  the  same  book,  chap.  viii.  6.)  as  to  every  pur- 

fiose  there  belongs  a  season,  so  to  every  season  there  be- 
ongs  judgment;  to  every  purpose  there  is  time  and  judg- 
ment. That  must,  undoubtedly,  primarily,  mean  divine 
judgment,  which  is'the  perfection  of  counsel;  that  which 
with  men  is  the  result  of  counsel,  and  which  therefore 
must  signify  somewhat  analogous  with  God  :  there  is.tlie 
judgment  of  wisdom  and  counsel,  that  is  determinative  of 
every  season,  every  time,  for  whatsoever  purpose  or  occur- 
rence that  falls  out  to  any  of  the  sons  of  men.  And  the 
time  between  these  two  times,  the  time  of  their  being 
born,  and  the  time  when  they  are  to  die;  that  lies  under 
the  same  determination.  His  days  and  months  and  years 
are  all  set  and  appointed ;  as  it  is  fully  expressed  in  Job 
xiv.  6. 

And  so  the  conditions  of  men,  while  they  are  here  in  this 
world,  whether  they  shall  be  high  or  low;  whether  they 
shall  be  rich  or  poor;  every  one  hath  his  dimension,  his 
allowance  ordered  for  him ;  and  no  doubt  therefore  pre- 
ordained. Whatsoever  portion  any  man  hath  of  the  things 
of  this  life,  whether  it  be  more,  or  whether  it  be  less,  it  is 
all  given.  '  Even  what  the  ravens  have,  the  fowls  of  the  air 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  it  is  all  given ;  and  much  more 
what  every  man  hah,  is  by  the  divine  allowance  and 
vouchsafement.  To  every  living  thing  he  gives  what  is 
convenient  and  suitable  for  the  support  of  that  life  which 
he  had  given  it  before.  But  what  he  gives,  he  gives  will- 
ingly, not  against  his  will.  And  what  he  did  once  will, 
(as  you  formerly  heard,)  he  could  not  but  ever  will,  and 
there  can  be  no  new  one  with  him. 

And  how  particular  persons  do  branch  into  families ; 
this  all  lies  under  the  particular  direction  even  of  divine 
counsel  and  purpose.  And  so,  what  allotments  such  and 
such  families  shall  have ;  and  those  as  they  multiply  and 
do  increase,  "even  unto  nations  and  kingdoms,"  as  you 
see.  Acts  xvii.  26.  As  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth ;  so  he 
hath  determined  the  times  of  all,  and  appointed  the  very 
bounds  of  their  habitations ;  assigned  to  every  one  his  place 
where  he  shall  be.     It  hath  been  the  matter  of  the  counsel 


of  the  divine  will,  even  concerning  us,  that  our  lot  should 
fall  in  .such  and  such  a  part  of  the  world  ;  that  we  should 
dwell  so  much  of  our  time  in  such  a  place;  that  our  lot 
should  be  cast  in  England,  or  for  so  long  a  time  in  Lon- 
don; and  in  what  circumstances  and  with  what  advantages 
one  way  or  other.  All  these  things,  as  they  have  been 
ordered  by  the  great  Lord  of  all,  so  they  are  not  ordered 
by  him  incogitantly,  but  according  to  the  eternal  counsel 
and  purpose  that  are  understood  to  have  passed  concerning 
us.  The  very  meanest  things  that  can  any  way  belong  to 
us,  or  belong  to  this  world,  being  expressly  mentioned  to 
come  under  the  divine  cognizance  and  care ;  it  is  plain 
such  concernments  as  these  cannot  be  excluded.  As  when 
we  are  told,  all  the  hairs  of  our  heads  are  numbered;  and 
that  a  sparrow  cannot  fail  to  the  ground  without  our  hea- 
venly Father.  And  that  is  our  Saviour's  reasoning  from 
hence,  "Are  not  ye  of  more  value  than  they,  then  many 
sparrows  V  Now,  if  these  things  he  the  ma'ter  of  the  very 
care  and  agency  of  providence,  they  must  have  been  the 
matter  of  an  eternal  purpose  and  counsel,  for  the  rea.son 
again  and  again  repealed  before,  that  nothing  can  be  new 
with  God ;  no  new  thought,  no  new  counsel  or  pur- 
pose. 

And  to  consider  to  what  particularities  the  divine  eye 
and  purpose  do  reach;  what  we  find  recorded  and  comes 
under  our  notice  by  way  of  history,  that  therefore  must 
suppose  there  hath  been  an  eternal  view,  even  of  the  same 
things,  and  a  purpose  concerning  them.  As  for  instance, 
that  which  appears  to  be  the  most  barren  part  of  the  Bible, 
that  large  account  that  we  have  of  genealogy  in  Scripture; 
how  should  Moses  possibly  come  to  knovi'  through  the 
successions  of  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  even  two  thou- 
sand years  before  him,  what  children  such  and  such  men 
had,  all  those  that  are  reckoned  up,  and  how  many  years 
they  lived  1  And  it  was  thought  fit  that  should  be  pu! 
down:  and  how  such  families  were  ranked,  and  what  na- 
tions sprang  from  them;  all  these  must  needs  have  been 
matter  of  divine  revelation,  and  therefore,  were  matter 
of  divine  Icnowledge,  and  therefore,  were  eternally  so;  all 
things  being  in  the  same  order,  under  the  divine  eye, 
wherein  they  actually  come  to  pass  in  the  world. 

So  all  the  removes  of  men  to  and  fro,  here  upon  earth. 
"Thou  tellest  my  wanderings,"  saith  David;  there  is  not 
a  step  taken  this  way  or  that,  but  all  is  under  the  divine 
direction  and  provision  and  purpose,  that  so  and  so  it  shall 
be. 

And  if  you  enlarge  your  thoughts  furiher,  to  the  con- 
cernments of  former  nations  and  kingdoms,  collective 
bodies,  they  must  be  understood  also  to  be  within  the 
compass  of  this  object.  The  alterations  in  kingdoms;  the 
seasons  and  intervals  of  rests  and  disturbances;  of  peace 
and  of  war,  of  plenty  and  of  scarcity;  of  a  prosperous  and 
of  an  adverse  posture  of  affairs,  in  respect  of  any,  whatso- 
ever, favourable  providences  or  judgments  that  come  upon 
these;  these  all  lie  under  the  counsel  of  the  divine  will. 
The  revolutions  of  governments,  when  they  are  past,  when 
they  pass  from  form  to  form ;  God  hath  been  pleased  to 
give  some  more  extraordinary  proof  and  demonstration  of 
his  regency  in  these  kingdoms,  on  purpose  that  it  may  be 
known  (as  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  great  prince,  was  forced 
to  confess)  that  God  rules  over  the  kingdoms  of  men.  and 
gives  them  to  whom  he  pleaseth,  Dan.  iv.  32.  The  Most 
High  rules  in  the  kingdom  of  men.  It  is  not  said  king- 
doms, importing  this  wliole  world  to  he  one  kingdom  to 
him,  one  great  monarchy;  all  lying  under  his  imperial 
power.  And  all  tliis  must  be  understood  to  be  according 
to' counsel,  and  according  to  purposes  that  were  with  him 
eternally.  For  (as  hath  been  said  before)  his  being  is  so; 
Et  ctcrnum  nmi  patitur  iwvum;  no  ncic  thing  cnn  fall  out 
in  eternity. 

And  so,  for  the  state  of  his  church  in  general,  or  of  par- 
ticular churches  upon  earth;  all  their  concernments,  as 
thev  are  such,  they  fall  under  the  counsel  of  the  divine 
will,  which  orders  all  their  circumstances  in  reference  to 
them;  sometimes  making  their  condition  more  prosperous 
and  favourable,  and  sometimes  more  adverse,  for  trial  and 
needful  exercises  of  their  graces,  in  these  kinds  wherein  it 
is  requisite  such  graces  should  have  their  exercises,  which 
he  hath  adapted  "to  such  special  purposes.  So  large  (and 
for  our  thotights,  let  them  go  as  large  and  far  as  they 
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•will  or  can)  is  the  object  about  which  the  counsel  of  the 
divine  will  is  conversant.     But, 

2.  Something  is  to  be  said  concerning  the  nature  of  such 
counsel  and  will,  as  it  respects  such  an  object;  or  this 
more  special  sort  of  object  which  I  most  intend  in  the 
present  discourse.     Why, 

(L)  This  is  always  to  be  held  concerning  the  counsel 
of  the  divine  will,  that  it  is  most  perfectly  wise ;  all  things 
being  in  view  to  him  at  once,  open  to  one  eternal  view  in 
all  their  connexions,  references,  and  dependancies ;  he  hav- 
ing a  thorough  and  everlasting  perspection,  even  of  all  at 
once,  of  the  things  themselves  and  of  their  connexion  with 
one  another,  even  as  they  are  connected,  not  because  they 
are  so,  so  as  to  pass  from  one  connected  thing  to  another, 
as  we  in  our  more  imperfect  way  of  knowing  things  are 
constrained  to  do.     And, 

(2.)  The  counsel  of  his  will  must  therefore,  hereupon, 
be  immutable:  being  most  perfectly  wise,  there  can  be  no 
imaginable  reason  of  any  change.  He  never  needs  alter 
his  measures:  "  Known  to  him  are  all  his  works  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,"  was  that  grave  saying  of  the  apos- 
tle James,  in  that  synod  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xv.  18. 
Whatsoever  he  hath  to  do,  or  doth  do,  that  he  designed  to 
do;  for  he  acts  nothing  casually:  and  what  he  did  design 
to  do,  he  did  consult  about,  so  far  as  consulting  can  have 
place  with  him:  we  explained  the  sense  of  it  before,  that 
is,  that  he  hath  perfect  perspection  of  all  that  is  requisite 
and  fit  to  be  done,  and  so  did  purpose  according  thereto, 
and  then  doth  according  to  that  purpose.  And  therefore, 
to  consider,  besides  the  nature  of  such  a  divine  purpose 
and  counsel,  its  reference  and  significancy  to  human  af- 
fairs.    I  say, 

(3.)  This  same  counsel  of  the  divine  will,  it  is  a  mea- 
sure to  himself  of  all  his  own  agency;  what  he  will  do, 
and  what  he  will  not  do;  how  far  he  will  exert  his  influ- 
ence, and  wherein  he  will  suspend  it;  how  he  will  direct 
it  this  way  and  that,  and  how  he  will  limit  it.     And, 

(4.)  By  consequence,  it  must  needs  be  a  measure  of  all 
events;  because  nothing  can  eventually  fall  out,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  either  effecting  or  permitting;  and  there 
being  no  determination  of  his  will  which  is  not  still  under 
the  direction  of  divine  counsel.  And  all  this  we  must 
understand  to  be  constantly  transacting  with  him,  with 
the  greatest  clearness  and  with  the  greatest  facility  ima- 
ginable. You  do  observe  among  men  vastly  different 
tempers  and  complexions  of  minds;  .some  seem  to  he  al- 
most constantly  calm  and  sedate,  composed  and  serene, 
there  appears  nothing  torpid  or  unequal  in  their  frame  or 
habit.  Now,  if  we  can  conceive  among  human  minds 
what  is  more  perfect,  and  what  is  less,  sure  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  us  to  take  our  assent,  and  conceive  concern- 
ing the  Divine  Mind,  that  it  must  be  most  ab.solutely  per- 
fect, never  liable  to  any  cloud,  to  any  discomposure,  all 
things  lying  in  a  most  perfect  clearness,  and  having  their 
eternal  formation  or  form  there,  with  the  greatest  imasfin- 
able  facility ;  and  infinitely  more  than  we  can  imagine.'  So 
as  there  is  no  cause  for  any  thought  concerning  a  plcnvs 
negolii  Deus,  as  the  epicurean  objecteth,  concerning  such 
a  Deity  as  should  be  engaged  and  taken  up  about  making 
and  about  governing  such  a  world  as  this,  that  this  must 
give  too  much  business  to  such  a  Being,  as  we  are  not  to 
conceive  of  otherwise  than  as  perfectly  happy,  it  not  con- 
sisting (as  they  foolishly  imagine)  with  the  felicity  and 
happiness  of  such  a  Being.  But  when  we  can  conceive 
in  some  men,  with  how  very  great  composure  of  mind 
fhey  go  through  a  great  variety  of  business,  their  minds 
being  always  clear  and  serene,  can  we  not  consider  con- 
cerning God,  that  his  understanding  is  infinite,  as  reason 
and  Scripture  do  most  plainly  speak;  and  so  that  nothing 
could  ever  be  excluded  it,  or  lie  without  if?  as  the  various 
images  of  things  are  represented  in  a  clear  gla.ss,  detected 
there,  without  giving  any  toil  or  labour  to  the  gla.ss,  or  in- 
ferring upon  it  any  charge.  And  so  the  schools  have  been 
wont  to  speak  of  God's  eternal  knowledge  of  things,  that 
he  beholds  them  all  as  in  an  everlasting  and  eternal  specu- 
lum, there  being  that  perpetual  and  eternal  clearness  in  the 
Divine  Mind,  that  things  lie  there  without  any  discom- 
posure to  him,  without  any  disorder,  in  the  same  state  and 
frame,  wherein  they  do  actually  fall  out;  so  as  when  they 
do  actually  fall  out,  whatsoever  disturbance  there  is  of  one 


thing  with  another,  and  among  the  things  themselves  vari- 
ously interfering,  yet  all  these  things  are  beheld  without 
disturbance  to  him;  as  the  various  motions  and  agitations 
of  many  persons  in  a  room,  all  represented  in  a  clear  glass, 
make  no  disturbance  or  discomposure  in  it  at  all,  whatso- 
ever there  is  in  the  things  represented.     Therefore  I  pass, 

3.  To  the  reasons  why  we  are  to  ascribe  to  God  such  a 
concern  about  human  affairs,  so  as  to  employ  the  counsel 
of  his  will,  even  from  eternity,  about  them.  I  will  shortly 
name  to  you  these  two  plain  and  obvious  things,  as  the 
reasons  thereof,  besides  what  Scripture  doth,  in  many  more 
places  than  those  that  I  have  named,  expressly  assert  about 
it:  1st,  The  mo.st  absolute  perfection  of  his  nature  cannot 
but  infer  it :  and  2d,  The  .supremacy,  the  universality,  and 
accurateness  of  his  government. 

(1.)  The  perfection  of  his  nature,  that  cannot  but  infer 
it.  He  being  every  way  perfect,  absolutely  perfect,  (which 
he  must  be,  if  he  be  God ;  we  ha\'e  no  other  notion  of  a 
Deity  but  of  a  being  absolutely  and  universally  perfect,) 
he  must  be  omniscient,  and  must  know  all  things  ;  and  if 
so,  he  must  always  have  known  them  ;  for  if  ever  he  did 
not  know  them,  there  will  be  some  addition  to  his  know- 
ledge when  he  comes  to  do  so.  But  that  knowledge  to 
which  there  can  be  an  addition  is  imperfect ;  and  therefore, 
the  divine  knowledge  could  never  admit  of  any  addition, 
but  all  things  (as  was  said  before)  must  have  lain  open 
everlastingly  with  him  to  one  eternal  view.     And, 

(2.)  The  supremacy,  universality,  anil  exactness  of  his 
government,  doth  necessarily  infer  it.  Inasmuch  as  he  is 
Lord  over  all,  and  is  Most  High,  there  can  be  none  above 
him  that  should  be  director  of  such  affairs.  And  inas- 
much as  he  is  universal  Governor,  if  any  affairs  lie  not 
under  his  government,  they  can  lie  under  none.  It  is  not 
a  supposable  thing,  that  one  part  of  the  creation  should 
be  governed,  and  another  ungoverned ;  part  under  a  ruler, 
and  the  other  part  under  no  ruler  at  all.  And  then,  the  ex- 
actness of  his  government,  not  considered  absolutely,  but 
respectively,  that  is,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  govern- 
ed creatures,  the  governed  communities  that  lie  tmder  the 
management  and  dominion  of  his  kingdom.  We  are  to 
consider  this  world  as  in  a  state  of  apostacy;  and  we  are 
not  to  expect  that  he  should  deal  with  this  world,  as  if 
men  were  in  a  perfect  state,  for  their  frame  and  temper  are 
far  from  perfect.  He  deals  with  them  as  suitable  to  the 
state  of  apostates,  as  those  that  have  been  and  are  in  re- 
bellion against  him  generally.  And  admirable  it  is  that 
the  methods  of  his  government  should  be  so  mild  and 
propitious;  and  that  so  much  of  common  order  should  be 
preserved  among  them  thereby,  as  we  find  there  is,  this 
being  considered.  BiU  to  such  government,  eternal  pro- 
vision and  purpose  are  always  necessary,  and  could  not 
but  be  necessary.  There  must  be  eternal  foresight  of  all 
that  was  to  be  done,  and  eternal  purpose  and  counsel 
thereupon.     We  thence  come, 

4.  To  consider,  that  there  can  be  nothing  of  ill  conse- 
quence, justly  and  reasonably,  drawn  from  hence.  What 
is  most  supposable  in  this  case,  and  of  this  kind,  that  is, 
which  may  present  itself  to  a  first  view  under  the  notion 
of  an  ill  or  inconvenient  consequence,  which  chiefly  lies 
under  one  of  these  two  heads:  1st,  That  this  hypothesis 
will  preclude  the  use  of  human  prudence;  and  2nd, 
That  it  will  shut  our  prayer.  These  are  two  things  that 
carry  a  first  and  more  obvious  appearance  of  an  ill  con- 
sequence upon  the  supposition  of  what  we  have  been 
hitherto  asserting.  But  I  shall  labour  to  evince,  that  nei- 
ther of  these  consequences  can,  with  any  reasonable  colour, 
be  thought  to  ensue.     As, 

(1.)  That  here  there  should  be  no  place  nor  use  for 
human  prudence.  Thus  some  may  too  ha.stily  think  and 
pronounce.  If  there  be  a  divine  counsel  and  purpose  about 
every  thing  that  a  man  can  do,  or  about  every  thing  tliat 
shall  occur  to  him,  that  he  may  either  enjoy  or  suffer,  to 
what  purpose  is  it  for  men  to  consult  and  determine,  or 
contrive  this  or  thaf?  as  not  knowing  but  that  they  may, 
in  the  very  thing  they  design  and  go  about,  run  counter  to 
the  counsels  of  the  divine  will;  and  so  all  will  be  in  vain, 
and  to  no  purpose.  We  shall  give  you  some  considera- 
tions to  show  the  in-consequence,  that  it  follows  not,  that 
there  is  no  pretence  that  the  use  of  human  prudence  should 
hereby  be  excluded.     As, 
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[1.]  That  all  things  are  determined  by  God  to  fhll  out  in 
the  way  wherein  they  do  fall  out.  I  told  you  at  tiist,  when 
I  entered  upon  this  subject,  we  are  not  to  conceive  any 
such  thing  concerning  him,  as  that  he  doth  decree  and  de- 
termine things  abstractly,  without  reference  to  the  iiietUa 
by  which  they  are  to  be  brought  about.  We  are  to  impu'.e 
no  such  thing  to  God,  with  reference  to  the  eternal  slates 
of  men,  as  we  spake  then  ;  that  whatsoever  a  man  doth 
he  shall  be  damned,  be  he  never  so  good,  never  so  strict, 
never  so  pious;  or  that  whatsoever  such  a  man  dcith,  he 
shall  be  saved,  let  him  be  never  so  wicked,  never  so  irre- 
ligious or  profane,  never  so  strongly  persist  and  persevere 
in  such  a  course.  We  are  to  impute  no  such  thing,  no 
such  counsel,  to  the  wise  and  holy  God.  Neither  his  word, 
nor  the  reason  of  the  thing,  leads  us  to  any  such  tl. ought 
concerning  him.  And  so,  in  reference  to  these  lower  af- 
fairs, we  are  never  to  think  any  such  thing  concerning 
him,  as  if  he  laid  down  purposes  and  decrees  concerning 
this  or  that  end,  without  connecting  in  his  own  eiernal 
mind  and  view,  the  whole  scheme  of  all  the  ways  and 
methods  and  means  by  which  such  ends  are  to  be  com- 
passed and  brought  about.     And  therefore, 

[2.]  Those  things  which,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
will,  are  to  be  brought  about  by  the  intervention  and  ex- 
ercise of  human  prudence;  these  things  are  actually  so 
brought  about ;  whatsoever  is  effected,  whatsoever  is  done 
by  the  exercise  of  the  prudence  of  a  man,  it  lay  in  the  di- 
vine mind  and  counsel,  as  a  thing  not  only  to  be  brought 
about,  but  to  be  brought  about  so,  and  in  that  way,  by  that 
very  means,  b}''  the  deliberation,  and  by  the  prudent  con- 
trivances, of  such  and  such  of  his  creatures,  thai  should 
serve  his  purpose  in  such  a  way.     And  therefore, 

[3.]  In  this  case,  and  in  reference  to  all  such  events,  the 
very  objection  is  an  argument.  The  objection,  the  possi- 
ble use,  or  advantageous  use,  of  human  prudence,  is  a 
proof  and  demonstration  of  it:  for,  according  to  divine 
counsel  and  purpose,  such  a  thing  as  doth  actually  occur 
and  come  to  pass  by  human  prudence,  was  determined  so 
to  come  to  pass,  by  the  intervention  of  human  prudence. 
And  again, 

[4.]  It  is  the  much  more  common  course,  in  the  way  of 
God's  dispensation  towards  his  creatures,  to  let  things  go 
on  according  to  the  posture  and  aptitude  of  the  second 
causes  by  which  they  are  effected  and  brought  about ;  it 
is  much  the  more  common  and  usual  course.  He  who  is 
supreme  Ruler  and  Lord  of  all,  is  not  to  be  supposed  but 
he  may  at  pleasure  lay  on  a  restrictive  or  regulating  hand, 
as  he  sees  meet,  to  alter  the  natural  course  and  tendency 
of  things.  But  ordinarily  he  doth  not  so,  but  things  do 
run  on  according  to  the  aptitude,  and  disposition,  and  pos- 
ture of  the  second  causes,  by  the  ministry  whereof  they 
are  effected  and  brought  about.  And  even  as  to  volimta- 
ry  and  rational  agents,  whereas,  the  men  of  this  world 
(who  are  such  agents)  are  generally  wicked,  God  gene- 
rally, and  for  the  most  part,  doth  not  hinder  the  ill  pur- 
poses they  have  formed  and  contrived,  and  set  themselves 
to  execute.  That,  the  Psalmist  supposeth  to  be  the  com- 
mon case,  when,  in  that  Psal.  xxxvii.  7.  he  gives  so  weigh- 
ty counsel  in  reference  to  that  case,  not  fretting,  nor  letting 
our  hearts  tumultuate,  and  arise  and  swell  within  us,  be- 
cause of  evil  men  that  bring  their  wicked  devices  to  pass, 
implying  this  to  be  the  more  ordinary  case,  that  wicked 
men  do  bring  their  wicked  devices  to  pass.  God  doth  not 
lay  that  restraint,  for  great  and  holy  ends  and  reasons, 
which  will  appear  in  their  lustre  and  glory  one  day  ;  but 
lets  things  run  on  in  their  own  course  according  as  the  in- 
clinations and  aptitudes  of  other  second  causes  do  lead. 
And  this  being  observably  so,  it  is  the  most  unreasonable 
thing  in  the  world,  to  suppose  that  in  rarer  instances  where- 
in the  purposes  of  men  are  disappointed  and  frustrated  by 
some  signal  hand  from  God,  therefore  the  natural  opera- 
tions that  do  belong  to  men  should  be  concluded  to  be  ge- 
nerally or  universally  useless,  or  to  be  precluded;  or  that 
the  principles  were  useless  which  were  suited  to  such  op- 
erations or  ends  as  those.     But, 

[5.]  We  are  further  to  consider,  that  if  God  doth  more 
extraordinarily  interpose,  so  as  to  disappoint  the  evil  pur- 
poses of  men,  contrived  by  their  subtilty  and  craft, 
(which  they  are  apt  enough  themselves  to  misname  pru- 
dence,) he  doth  it  in  no  such  way  as  offers  violence  to  the 


rational  nature.  He  doth  it  by  letting  men  befool  them- 
selves, or  by  letting  th'nn  befool  one  another,  or  sometimes 
by  letting  the  devil  befool  them.  He  sometimes  lets  one 
man  befool  another;  as  when  that  counsel  of  Hushai 
proved  to  be  the  n;eans  by  which  God  turned  (as  David 
prayed  he  would)  Ahitophel's  counsel  into  foolishness, 
yometimes  he  lets  the  devil  befool  men,  acting  according 
to  his  own  inclinations,  which  he  restrains  not.  He  lets 
him  loose,  as  he  did  to  deceive  Ahab,  being  a  lying  spirit 
in  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  unto  Ahab's  destruction. 
He  would  not,  himself,  infuse  a  lie  into  the  mind  of  Ahab, 
(which  was  a  thing  his  nature  was  most  abhorrent  from, 
being  the  God  of  truth,)  neither  would  he  let  a  good  angel 
go  and  tell  a  lie  to  him,  as  unbeseeming  and,  indeed,  im- 
possible to  one  that  had  the  divine  image  in  perfection  in 
his  nature.  But  there  being  a  proneness  in  the  wicked 
spirit  (as  the  matter  is  parabolically  and  dramatically  re- 
presented) to  go  and  deceive  Ahab,  in  his  prophets,  to  his 
destruction,  he  lets  him  go.  But  there  is  no  violence  offer- 
ed to  the  rational  nature  of  man  in  all  this.  He  acts  by 
judgment,  (such  as  it  is,)  that  is,  by  a  mistaken  judgment ; 
not  by  none,  or  against  judgment,  against  a  practical  judg- 
ment, which  indeed  to  the  nature  of  man  were  impossible. 
And  those  that  are  under  such  deceptions  as  these,  when 
they  do  indeed  play  the  fool:  as  Ahitophel's  counsel  was 
turned  into  foolishness  and  they  all  became  fools  that  fol- 
lowed it,  yet  they  thought  themselves  wise  in  so  doing : 
and  so,  tliose  that  were  reckoned  or  did  reckon  themselves 
wise,  were  taken  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  their  coun- 
sels driven  headlong,  as  in  Job  v.  13.  the  expression  is. 
And  what  they  do  in  such  kinds,  under  such  deception, 
they  do  freely  and  with  complacency,  pleasing  themselves 
in  their  own  way;  so  as  there  is  no  violence  offered  to  the 
nature  of  man,  considering  him  as  a  rational  and  as  a 
voluntary  agent  in  what  he  doth,  even  then,  when  his  pur- 
poses are  inverted  and  disappointed.     But  then, 

[G.]  If  men  do  take  up  such  purposes  as  it  seems  meet 
to  the  great  and  holy  God  to  frustrate  and  disappoint, 
(which  by  extraordinary  interposition,  a^  hath  been  said,  he 
doth  very  rarely  ;  he  is  sparing  in  instances  of  that  kind,) 
yet,  that  men  are  to  blame  themselves  for;  either,  that 
they  did  propose  to  themselves  unlawful  designs;  or,  that 
they  did  pursue  and  prosecute  lawful  ones  unlawfully; 
whence  it  hath  seemed  meet  to  that  wisdom  which  governs 
the  world,  either  to  cross  and  defeat  their  designs,  or  to 
check  and  rebuke  them,  that  they  may  reflect  on  and  un- 
derstand their  own  folly  in  so  mishapingin  their  own  course, 
as  they  are  often  wont  to  do  when  they  take  up  wicked 
purposes,  and  form  wicked  designs  w-hich  prove  abortive. 
And  how  should  it  he  otherwise,  if  they  take  counsel 
against  the  Lord  and  his  anointed  one,  his  Christ  1  Do  you 
think  it  strange  that  that  should  be  in  vain  1  "Wherefore 
do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain 
thing  ?"  Why  is  it  a  vain  thing  that  they  imagine  and  de- 
vise ?  It  is  counsel  against  the  Lord  and  his  Messiah. 
And  if  there  be  an  inverture  of  the  counsel  and  purposes 
of  men  which  do  lie  cross  to  the  divine  counsel  and  pur- 
pose, and  that  they  clash  with  one  another,  what  wonder 
is  that  1  Nay,  whose  will  is  it  fit  should  rule  and  oversway 
in  such  a  case  1  Is  God  to  quit  the  sovereignty,  and  yield 
up  his  throne  and  sceptre,  and  say  unto  vain  creatures, 
"Be  it  according  to  your  mind,  and  according  to  your 
will,"  when  thev  will  nothing  but  mischief,  wrong  to  him, 
and  ruin  to  all  that  are  better  than  themselves  1  And 
sometimes  thev  pursue  the  most  lawful  things  unlawfully  ; 
and  then  it  is  meet  that  Gwi  should  some  way  or  other 
give  a  check  to  them.  As  in  such  an  instance  as  the  apos- 
tle James  mentioneth.  (chap.  iv.  13.)  of  such  as  say,  in  the 
power  of  their  own  self-conceit,  and  self-will,  and  self-con- 
fidence, "We  will  goto  such  and  such  a  city,  and  will 
tarry  there  a  vear,  and  we  will  buv  and  sell  and  get  gain ;" 
andforgct  all  this  while  that  they  live  under  the  divine 
dominion  and  government ;  that  they  ought  to  say,  "  If  the 
Lord  will,  we  will  do  so  and  so."  It  is  very  fit,  that  in 
such  cases,  God  should  put  them  in  mind  they  have  a 
Lord  over  them,  and  that  he  should  give  a  check  to  such 
insolencies.  And  if  they  meet  with  rebukes  because  they 
will  not  carry  themselves  like  those  that  like  under  the  do- 
minion and  government  of  a  Ruler  who  is  superior  to  them, 
thev  will  not  walk  in  that  light  which  before  hath  been 
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made  to  shine  in  their  minds  and  consciences,  and  God 
takes  a  severe  method  with  them,  to  make  them  know 
themselves  and  him;  there  is  nothing  unfit  done  in  liie 
case.  He  doth  but  what  lie  owes  to  himself  to  do,  that  he 
may  do  himself  right,  that  he  may  not  lose  the  honour  and 
acknowledgment  that  are  due  to  liim,  as  he  is  Lord  of  all. 
But  now,  upon  such  a  supposition  as  this,  it  is  no  more 
reasonable  to  say,  that  the  understanding,  or  reason,  or 
wisdom,  or  prudence  which  any  man  hath,  is  given  him 
in  vain,  than  it  would  be  to  say,  that  because  such  and 
such  a  man  is  a  very  prudent,  wise  man,  it  is  altogether 
in  vain  that  he  should  have  a  prudent  servant.  And  yet, 
there  is  no  man  so  wise,  but  if  he  have  occasion  for  a 
.servant,  he  will  have  an  understanding  man  to  be  his  ser- 
vant, and  not  a  fool;  a  prudent  one,  and  not  one  that  is 
rash  and  foolish,  and  would  do  things  precipitately  and  to 
disadvantage.  But  how  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  say, 
that  because  such  a  wise  master  will  not  let  even  this  wise 
servant  do  his  business  his  own  way,  but  will  check  and 
control  him,  and  exercise  the  authority  of  a  master  over 
him,  therefore,  such  a  man  hath  a  prudent  servant  in  vain  1 
Who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  say,  the  prudence  of  such 
a  servant  is  to  no  purpose  unless  lie  may  be  master,  and 
carry  every  thing  his  own  way,  according  to  his  own  mind 
and  fancy  1  Or  suppose  a  man  had  a  watch  that  ordina- 
rily goes  well  as  he  would  have  it,  but  sometimes  he  linds 
it  to  err,  and  then  he  rectifies  it  with  his  finger ;  would 
the  owner  of  this  watch,  taking  upon  him  to  rectify  it 
with  his  finger,  say,  "  To  what  purpose  are  all  the  contri- 
vances of  this  watch,  and  to  what  purpose  are  the  several 
wheels  and  movements  in  it,  if  a  man  shall  move  it  with 
his  finger  V  There  is  as  little  reason  to  pretend,  that 
prudence  and  wisdom  are  given  to  any  man  in  vain,  be- 
cause God  will  overrule  him  and  show  himself  to  be  su- 
preme in  sundry  such  instances  as  may  occur.  I  say,  there 
is  as  little  reason  to  say  and  allege  this,  as  there  would  be 
to  say,  that  all  the  articles  in  a  watch  are  in  vain,  because 
it  raav  need  sometimes  to  be  rectified  and  corrected  by  a 
wiat  linger. 


LECTURE  VI.* 

I  sHALi,  only  add  to  all  that  hath  been  said  on  this  head, 
that  the  counsels  of  the  divine  will  do  very  well  admit  of 
the  use  of  human  prudence,  in  subordination  thereto,  and 
it  hath  its  great  significancy  in  such  subordination,  but  in 
opposition  thereunto,  it  can  signify  nothing.  And  nobody 
is  to  think  this  strange,  in  subordination  to  the  counsels 
of  the  divine  will.  Human  prudence  signifies  much,  all 
that  is  covetable  that  it  should  signify.  Many  times  God 
designs  to  bring  about  such  and  such  events  by  the  min- 
istry of  human  prudence,  and  then  the  counsel  of  the  di- 
vine will  is  so  far  from  excluding  it,  that  it  doth  necessarily 
include  it,  and  take  it  in;  cannot  but  do  so.  But  most 
plain  it  is,  that  human  prudence  can  signify  nothing  in 
opposition  to  the  divine  will.  And  would  you  have"  it "] 
would  any  one  wish  it  .should  1  That  human  prudence 
should  take  place  against  the  divine  will,  is  that  a  thing  to 
be  wished  1  Or  are  we  to  be  fond  of  human  prudence  in 
opposition  to  the  divine  counsel,  as  if  we  thought  the  world 
would  be  better  governed  by  men  than  by  God  1  That, 
sure,  is  never  to  be  regretted,  that  there  is  no  wisdom,  no 
counsel,  no  understanding,  against  the  Lord.  Sure,  that 
should  trouble  none  of  us,  but  plea.se  all.  And  to  thinlc, 
hereupon,  that  human  prudence  must  needs  be  a  useless 
thing,  because  God  doth  not  put  all  into  the  hands  of  men, 
and  leave  them  to  do  in  the  world  whatsoever  they  please, 
as  so  many  ungoverned  creatures,  (as  was  formerly  hinted,) 
it  might  as  well  be  said.  To  what  purpose  is  it  for  a  man 
to  have  a  prudent  servant,  unless  the  servant's  will  and 
pleasure  may  take  place  in  every  thing  against  his  master's. 

(2.)  But  I  come  in  the  second  place  to  that  other  sup- 
po.sed  ill  consequence,  to  wit,  that  the  assertion  of  such  a 
counsel  of  the  divine  will  must  exclude  the  great  duty  of 
prayer.  And  I  think  it  is  very  material  and  of  great  im- 
portance to  discourse  to  you  somewhat  largely  upon  this 
head ;  because,  I  know  how  common  it  lies  in  the  minds 
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of  many  men,  as  an  objection  against  that  great  duty;  or 
else,  they  make  use  of  the  objection  of  that  great  duty,  as 
an  objection  against  the  divine  counsel  and  purpo.se,  and 
the  hand  which  they  are  to  have  in  all  human  afl^airs. 
Now,  that  this  seeming  difficulty  may  be  cleared,  I  will 
give  you  sundry  considerations.     As, 


u 


[I.]  That  the  primary  or  more  principal  notion  that  we 
are  to  have  of  prayer,  is  to  conceive  of  it  as  an  act  of  wor- 
ship, that  is,  as  a  homage  due  and  claimed  to  be  paid  to 
the  great  sovereign  Lord  of  all.  That  is  the  principal  and 
prime  notion  that  we  are  to  have  of  prayer ;  that  is,  that 
it  is  such  an  act  of  duty  as  wherein  we  are  to  own  and 
acknowledge  God :  it  is  due  to  him,  as  he  is  God,  to  be 
supplicated,  sought  to ;  that  there  be  a  dependance  upon 
him,  professed  and  avowed  by  his  reasonable  creatures. 
Now  this  being  the  first  and  primary  notion  of  prayer,  an 
acknowledging  of  God,  and  avowing  our  dependance  upon 
him,  and  of  his  superiority  over  us,  as  that  adjunct  expres- 
sion of  it,  bowing  the  knee  before  him,  doth  import,  I 
would  fain  know  whether  he  be  the  less  adorable,  for  that 
he  is  infinitely  wise  1  And  if  he  be  infinitely  wise,  then 
his  wisdom  and  cfun.sel  must  extend  to  all  things.  But 
doth  his  infinite  wisdom  render  him  a  less  adorable  Ob- 
ject 1  Doth  he  less  deserve  to  be  worshipped,  or  have  his 
due  homage  paid  him  by  his  creatures,  for  that  he  is  infi- 
nitely wisel  The  counsel  of  his  own  will  extending  to 
all  things  doth  import  so  much  ;  he  is  wise  without  limit, 
so  as  that  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  cannot  be  excluded 
or  shut  out  in  any  case.  If  it  could  be  excluded  in  any 
case,  it  were  not  infinite ;  but  because  it  is  infinite,  is  it 
therefore  a  less  excellency  for  being  infinite  ?  And  so, 
doth  he  less  deserve  to  be  adored  and  honoured,  and  to 
have  homage  paid  unto  him  as  suchl     And, 

[2.]  Whereas,  when  we  do  pray,  we  do  also  express  in- 
clinations and  desires  of  our  own,  that  we  would  have  this 
or  that  brought  about,  when  we  foreknow  the  event  to  be 
determined  by  the  divine  will :  prayer  is  so  far  from  being 
excluded  by  that,  that  we  pray  with  so  much  the  more 
vigour  and  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  ;  and  our  hearts  and 
souls  are  so  much  the  more  enlarged  and  engaged  and 
drawn  forth  in  prayer,  even  when  we  know  the  things  we 
pray  about  are  determined  by  the  counsel  of  the  divine  will. 
As  in  that  memorable  case  of  Daniel's  foreknowing  by 
books,  by  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  that  the  approaching  pe- 
riod and  end  of  the  seventy  years,  determined  for  the  con- 
tinued captivity  of  his  people;  when  he  understood  this 
book,  and  discerned  the  approach  of  the  time,  he  sets  him- 
self with  so  much  the  more  vigour  to  pray  :  (as  you  see 
Dan.  ix.  1,  2.)  finding  out  that  the  matter  was  near,  and 
towards  a  period,  he  doth  not  therefore  think  prayer  ex- 
cluded, but  sets  himself  to  pray  with  so  much  the  more 
earnestness  and  vigour  hereupon.  As,  indeed,  if  any  do 
consider  the  nature  of  man's  constitution,  and  the  frameof 
the  human  soul,  it  is  evident  that  desire  and  hope  do  in- 
fluence one  another.  It  is  a  mighty  damp  to  all  rational 
desire  to  have  no  hope.  And  if  the  thing  be  looked  upon 
as  desirable  in  itself;  so  much  the  more  of  hope,  so  much 
more  of  desire  ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  hope  doth 
rise  towards  confidence,  desires  grow  so  much  the  more 
fervent.  As  simple  despair  of  any  thing  which  we  have 
an  inclination  to  desire,  damps  desire;  when  we  see  that 
the  thing  is  altogether  to  be  despaired  of,  reason  itself  dic- 
tates to  us  to  withdraw  our  minds,  and  turn  them  another 
way.  Daniel  understood  the  time  drew  on,  when  this  sad 
calamitous  state  of  his  people  was  to  find  its  period  and  be 
determined;  then  he  sets  himself  with  mighty  vigour  and 
fervour  of  spirit  to  prayer.     And, 

[3.]  When  we  do  not  foreknow  the  event,  as  not  having 
any  discovery  made  to  us  what  the  counsels  of  the  divine 
will  concerning  it  are,  yet,  even  then,  the  business  of  pray- 
er is  to  refer  ourselves,  with  reference  to  any  such  con- 
cernments, to  the  divine  disposal.  A  thing  most  suitable 
to  him  and  to  us;  to  him,  as  he  is  the  wise  and  sovereign 
Lord  of  all;  and  to  us,  as  we  are  depending  creatures, 
subject  to  his  government,  and  are  disposed  of,  in  reference 
to  all  our  concernments,  or  whatsoever  we  have  any  con- 
cern about,  as  he  sees  good.     And  therefore, 

[4.]  In  reference  to  such  things,  wherein  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  event  and  what  God  will  do,  the  propei  design  of 
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prayer  is,  to  ondt  Avour  to  obtain  at  his  hands  a  disposition 
of  spirit  complying  with  his  pleasure,  so  as  there  may  be 
no  contest  between  him  and  us  ;  that  whenever  the  event 
falls  out,  if  it  do  prove  agreeable  to  our  inclinations,  we 
may  rejoice  in  it  with  so  much  the  more  raised  and  sincere 
gratitude ;  if  it  do  not,  that  we  may  submit  to  him,  with- 
out engaging  in  a  contest  with  one  who  giveth  no  account 
of  any  of  his  matters  ;  and  with  whom,  none  can  contend 
and  prosper.  They  must  always  have  the  worst  of  it,  they 
must  be  worsted  in  it  if  they  engage  in  a  contest  with  him. 
Therefore,  the  business  we  must  design  in  such  prayer,  or 
in  prayer  about  such  things,  (the  issue  whereof  we  do  not 
foreknow,)  is  not  to  bring  the  divine  will  to  ours,  but  to 
bring  our  will  to  his.  As  the  matter  is  aptly  enough  illus- 
trated by  some,  suppose  one  comes  down  a  rapid  stream 
in  a  boat,  and  hath  the  opponunity  to  throw  an  anchor 
or  hook  on  the  shore,  there  he  pulls,  as  though  he  would 
draw  the  shore  to  the  boat,  and  yet,  all  that  he  can  be  ra- 
tionally supposed  to  intend,  is  to  draw  the  boat  to  the 
shore.  So  are  we  to  design  in  prayer,  that  plucking  our- 
selves unto  God,  the  drawing  of  our  souls  to  a  compliance 
with  him,  that  our  wills  may  be  brought  to  unite  with  his ; 
not  that  we  can  imagine  to  change  his  will  by  any  thir.g 
we  can  say,  more  than  in  the  narrative  of  our  prayer  we 
do  suppose  to  ourselves  the  informing  him  of  any  thing 
whereof  we  suppose  him  before  ignorant.  "  He  is  of  one 
mind,  and  who  can  turn  him  V  Job  xxiii.  13.  And  therefore, 

[5.]  The  availableness  of  prayer,  considered  in  reference 
to  the  counsels  of  the  divine  will,  is  to  be  estimated  by 
the  tenor  of  our  prayers  :  according  as  our  prayer  is  mo- 
delled, so  it  will  be  available  or  unavailable.  This  is  the 
confidence  we  ought  to  have  in  prayer,  "  that  if  we  ask 
any  thing  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us,"  1  John  v. 
14.     And  therefore,  further, 

[6.]  We  must  make  it  our  great  business,  in  all  our  ad- 
dresses to  him  in  prayer,  and  especially  in  reference  to 
temporal  concernments,  (about  which  we  have  no  express 
signification  of  his  will,  as  we  have  about  spiritual  and 
eternal  ones,)  to  have  our  prayers  so  formed  as  that  they 
may  agrree  with  the  court  of  heaven,  (as  I  may  speak,) 
whither  they  are  to  be  addressed.  As  if  any  man  on  earth 
is  to  petition  a  human  judicature,  he  must  endeavour  to 
know  the  style  and  phrase  of  the  court,  and  that  his  pe- 
tition may  be  right  in  point  of  form  ;  and  especially  so  are 
we  concerned  to  do  in  this  case,  when  we  are  to  address 
the  great  God.  There  must  be  a  becomingness  of  God 
observed,  that  we  address  to  him  as  God  is  to  be  addressed 
to,  and  one  that  is  absolutely  supreme,  and  perfectly  wise 
and  good,  who  (according  to  that  observable  saying  which 
I  remember  in  the  great  Jew  Philo,  who  gives  us  this  no- 
tion of  himself)  hath  given  us  that  discovery,  that  we  have 
always  a  ground  of  so  fixed  and  formed  an  apprehension 
of  him  asone  that  can  do  all  things,  and  will  do  that  which 
is  best.  Such  a  conception  of  God,  if  our  prayers  do  but 
carry  with  them  a  conformity  to  that  conception,  that  is, 
that  we  have  this  fixed  confidence  concerning  him,  that  he 
can  do  what  he  will,  and  that  he  will  alwaysdo  what  is  best, 
we  can  never  think  that  such  prayers  can  ever  be  unavail- 
able. But  this  doth  so  highly  agree  with  this  apprehension, 
that  he  doth  all  that  he  doth  do  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will,  that  it  not  only  is  not  prejudiced  thereby, 
but  we  are  greatly  confirmed  in  it,  that  if  he  doth  all  things 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  he  will  never  do 
any  thing  that  is  wrong,  he  will  never  do  any  thin^  that 
we  ought  to  have  so  much  as  a  wish  that  it  be  otherwise 
than  as  he  will  do  it ;  for  as  he  can  do  whatsoever  he  will, 
so  he  will  always  do  whatsoever  is  best.     And, 

[7.]  Therefore  we  ought  to  form  our  addresses  and  pe- 
tions  to  God,  according  as  his  word  hath  given  us  diiec- 
tion.  As  there  are  rules,  some  way  or  other  to  be  known 
iu  any  prince's  court,  or  in  any  court  of  judicature,  how 
they  are  to  be  addressed  to  ;  some  way  or  other,  it  is  to  be 
understood.  And  we  may  understand  by  his  plain  word, 
how  he  is  to  be  addressed  to.  As  to  all  those  things  that 
are  of  principal  concernment  and  necessity  to  us,  we  find 
directions  in  his  word  to  pray  for  such  things,  with  pro- 
mises they  shall  be  granted  upon  serious  and  sincere  pra3-er. 
We  know  his  will  so  far  about  our  principal  concernments, 
as  that  they  who  repent  shall  be  forgiven,  they  who  ask  his 
Spirit  shall  have  it,  to  them  that  improve  what  they  have, 


he  will  give  moie,  that  if  we  set  ourselves  to  work  out  our 
own  salvaiion  with  fear  and  trembling,  he  will  work  in  us 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure.  About  these, 
our  greatest  concernments,  we  are  at  a  certainty.  He  hath 
told  us  in  his  most  plain  and  express  word,  what  he  will 
alwaysdo  in  such  cases.  But  we  are  always  left  uncer- 
tain about  such  things  as  are  le.xs  considerable,  and  about 
things  too,  that  are  of  a  mutable  goodness,  that  is,  that  are 
.sometimes  good  and  sometimes  evil.  The  things  of  the 
mind  are  invariably  good,  always  good  ;  what  is  the  good- 
ness of  the  mind  is  always  so.  That  the  mind  be  knowing, 
intelliirent;  that  it  be  holy,  pure,  subject  unto  God  ;  these 
are  things  always  good,  invariably  good.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  so  concerning  the  bona  corporis,  the  good  things  of  the 
body,  or  the  bona  fortuna,  the  good  things  of  fortune,  that 
they  are  always  goods,  for  their  goodness  is  to  be  measured 
according  to  their  suitableness  and  conformity  or  sub.ser- 
viency  to  some  greater  good.  For  we  are  to  consider  that 
as  we  have  bodies  so  we  have  minds  loo:  and  that  which 
would  be  good  for  my  body,  if  hurtful  to  my  mind,  it 
loseth  the  nature  of  goodness;  and  therefore,  is  that  good- 
ness mutable,  according  as  circumstances  will  render  such 
and  such  things  more  and  more  subservient  to  a  higher 
good,  to  a  nobler  kind  of  good  that  we  are  more  to  be  con- 
cerned about.  And  therefore,  for  those  things  which  are 
of  a  mutable  goodness,  they  cannot  be  the  matter  of  an  ab- 
solute promise,  that  shall  be  concluding  and  determinative 
concerning  them  universally,  and  at  all  times  ;  because  at 
some  times  that  which  would  be  a  good,  it  may  at  another 
time  degenerate  into  evil,  by  the  variation  of  circum- 
stances. But  an  evil  cannot  be  the  matter  of  a  promise; 
it  Avould  be  the  matter  of  a  threatening  at  such  a  time 
when  it  ceaseth  to  be  good.  If  it  should  stand  in  the 
promise  under  the  notion  of  a  good,  but  by  this  and  that 
circum.stance  loseth  its  aptitude  and  suitableness  to  the  end 
wherein  this  goodne.ss  lies,  then  doth  that  good  turn  into 
an  evil,  and  so  cannot  be  the  matter  of  a  promise.  You 
cannot  say,  you  promise  any  one  that  which  is  evil,  or 
which  would  be  a  hurt  to  him  ;  therefore  the  promises  of 
God,  in  reference  to  things  of  this  nature,  a  re  always  suit- 
able to  the  nature  of  the  things.  We  have  as  express 
promises  concerning  temporal  good  things  as  the  nature  of 
the  things  will  bear,  or  our  circumstances  admit,  and  there- 
fore, God  hath  done  more  suitably  to  himself  and  us,  in 
reference  to  such  things,  in  telling  us  "all  things  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God  and  that  are 
the  called  according  to  his  purpose,"  Rom.  viii.  28.  In- 
deed, a  person  that  is  a  sincere  lover  of  God,  cannot  but 
be  the  better  by  whatsoever  event  occurs  to  him  in  external 
respects  ;  for  that  love  is  an  active  principle  in  him,  that 
co-operates  to  the  making  good  of  the  promise.  It  thinks 
no  evil,  it  makes  a  man  construe  well  all  the  divine  dispen- 
sations, it  forms  his  spirit  to  a  compliance  with  the  divine 
pleasure,  and  so,  good  will  come  out  of  it  to  such  acne,  to 
a  so  qualified  suhjecl,  whatsoever  the  event  be.  And  there- 
fore, all  the  business  of  prayer  that  it  may  be  significant 
and  available,  is  to  have  it  formed  and  modelled  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  divine  will  as  God  hath  expressed 
that  will  to  us  in  his  word,  and  to  pray  for  things  agree- 
ably to  the  discovery  we  have  thereof:  that  is,  with  a  pe- 
remptory confidence,  in  reference  to  those  things  that  are 
expressly  promised  ;  and  with  submi.ssion,  in  reference  to 
all  other  things  :  satisfyingourselves  with  this,  that  he  who 
is  the  most  perfectly  absolute,  supreme  God,  nothing  of 
evil  can  proceed  from  him,  but  as  an  ill  affected  subject 
turns  things  into  evil  to  itself.  And  so  the  Gospel  becomes 
"  the  savour  of  death  unto  death,"  to  an  ill  disposed  mind  ; 
not  from  Mhat  it  hath  in  itself,  or  as  it  proceeds  from  God, 
but  only  from  the  disaffected  state  and  condition  of  the 
subject.     And  then  again, 

(8.)  We  are  to  consider  this,  that  the  interests  of  men 
in  this  world  in  reference  to  their  temporal  concernments, 
do  so  generally  interfere  and  cross  with  one  another  and 
oppose  one  another,  that  it  is  impossible  all  prayers  should 
be  granted.  For  there  are  many  times  prayers  against 
prayev.s.  One  man  or  this  sort  of  men  prays  for  this  event, 
and  another  sort,  for  the  quite  contrary  event.  Therefore, 
it  is  most  absolutely  necessary  that  the  divine  counsel 
should  moderate,  and  have  its  agency,  not  only  in  bringing 
about  events,  but  even   in    forming  the  spirits  of  men. 
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When  interests  do  so  clash,  and  desires  and  prayers  so  con- 
tradict one  another,  (as  they  many  times  do,)  wiih  what 
confusion  would  it  fill  the  world,  if  every  irregular  desire 
should  be  granted!  And  indeed,  if  the  wills  of  men  were 
to  regulate  the  will  of  God,  and  their  prayers  were  to  pre- 
scribe, it  would  make  fearful  work  in  the  world:  if  we 
had  such  a  kind  oi  faluum  vumeu,  a  silly  deitij,  to  he  the 
object  of  our  addresses  and  prayers,  that  were  to  use  no 
counsel,  no  wisdom  in  judging  what  is  lit  to  be  done,  and 
what  is  not,  but  every  human  desire  should  engage  the  di- 
vine power,  and  employ  the  divine  hand,  with  what  ruin 
an.d  desolation  would  men's  prayers  fill  the  world!  And 
so  this  world  would  be  made  a  desolate  v\'ilderness,  at  that 
rate,  if  the  prayers  of  men,  without  the  interposition  of  the 
counsel  of  the  divine  will,  were  to  prescribe  finally  what 
were  to  be  done  for  them.     And  therefore,  again, 

(9.)  It  ought  to  be  considered,  thai  wherever  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  right  prayer,  there  is  a  divine  Agent  to  be 
employed,  in  reference  to  the  whole  business  of  prayer. 
As  we  have  an  Advocate  and  Intercessor  without  us  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  above,  so,  all  that  do  belong  to  God 
have  an  Advocate  and  Intercessor  within  them.  All  the 
children  of  God,  because  they  are  such,  because  they  are 
sons,  God  sends  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  their  hearts  to 
teach  them  to  cry,  Abba,  Father;  as  Gal.  iv.  6.  compared 
with  Rom.  viii.  15.  And  it  is  therefore  called  the  Spirit 
of  adoption,  because  it  belongs  to  the  adopted  ones,  to 
those  that  are  taken  into  that  slate  and  condition  of  sons; 
because  they  are  sons,  the  Spirit  is  given.  It  is  an  intoler- 
able injury,  and  absurdity,  that  among  us  who  are  called 
Christians,  with  whom  it  is  an  article  of  our  creed,  that 
we  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  should  so  little  consider 
■what  hand  and  part  he  is  to  have  in  this  matter.  It  is  an 
idle  vanity  to  think,  that  he  is  to  dictate  words  to  us,  and 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  prayer,  but  what  the  Spirit 
ought  to  indite  the  very  words  of.  No,  that  is  not  the  bu- 
siness of  his  oflice  ;  but  to  possess  the  soul  witii  such  a  liv- 
ing, internal  sense  to  which  words  will  correspond  ;  that 
soul  i.iat  is  filled  with  such  a  sense,  will  not  want  suitable 
words,  (at  least  between  God  and  itself,)  in  which  to  utter 
that  sense  to  him.  And  so  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  this  matter,  expressed  in  that  Rom.  viii.  27.  That  when 
we  know  not  what  to  pray  for  of  ourselves,  that  Spirit 
makes  intercession  in  us  according  to  the  will  of  God;  (so 
we  read  it  and  do  interpose  in  the  translation  more  than 
is  in  the  text ;)  it  makes  intercession  according  lo  God,  (so 
it  is  in  the  original,)  not  barelj'  according  to  his  will,  but 
in  subserviency  to  his  interest;  and  to  his  great  one,  which 
(it  is  true)  his  will  must  always  respect  too,  as  we  cannot 
doubt.  And  therefore,  if  he  is  to  be  applied  unto,  and  re- 
lied upon,  that  great  Agent  of  God:  and  we  are  to  refer 
it  to  him  (as  it  were)  to  mind  our  petitions,  that  they  may 
be  right  in  form,  this  is  the  great  business  of  that  Spirit ; 
he  is  thus  far  (as  it  were)  the  Master  of  requests,  and  we 
are  to  resign  ourselves  to  him,  to  put  our  spirits  under  his 
formation,  under  the  dotoinion  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  "  I 
do  not  know  whether  my  mind  may  agree  with  the  Divine 
Mind,  yea  or  no,  but  O !  do  thou  make  it  agree,  and  con- 
form it  thereunto."     And  lastly, 

(10.)  We  have,  upon  the  whole,  this  to  consider,  that 
all  prayers  once  so  rectified  and  put  into  the  right  form 
and  tenor,  they  do  ever  obtain  their  principal  answer. 
According  to  the  great  platform  and  model  of  prayer  that 
is  given  us,  we  pray  with])rincipal  reference  to  the  divine 
honour,  if  we  pray  aright,  that  the  name  of  God  may  be 
hallowed  ;  we  pray  that  the  governing  power  of  his  king- 
dom may  obtain  and  take  place  all  the  world  over:  we 
pray  that  his  will  may  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven.  We  have  particular  inclinations  and  desires  of 
our  own  ;  these  we  are  never  to  express  but  with  this 
reserve,  "Lord,  if  these  desires  of  mine  agree  with  thy 
will ;  if  they  agree  not  with  that,  I  renounce  them,  I  dis- 
claim them."  So  every  good  man  is  then  answered,  if  he 
be  denied:  if  he  be  denied  in  one  respect,  he  is  answered 
and  his  petition  granted  in  higher  and  more  principal  re- 
spects; for  the  principal  thing  he  aims  at  is,  that  God  may 
be  glorified,  "  Hallowed  be  thy  name;"  and  that  in  order 
and  subserviency  thereunto  the  governing  power  of  his 
kingdom  may  take  place,  and  that  his  will  may  be  done. 
»  Preacticd  May  srih,  16K. 


These  are  the  great  and  principal  petitions  ;  and  all  things 
else  are  to  be  petitioned  for  but  as  they  subserve  these. 

And  therefore,  now  to  sum  up  all.  Prayer,  it  may  be 
from  two  sorts  of  persons,  either  from  a  devoted  or  from 
an  apostate  creature.  Prayer,  proceeding  from  a  devoted 
soul,  can  never  fail  of  its  principal  answer :  for  every  such 
prayer  is  influenced  by  supreme  love  to  God;  his  interests 
comprehend  all  our  true  interests:  so  that  all  doth  but 
come  to  this,  whether  I  love  God  more  than  myself,  then 
that  love  will  always  dictate  such  prayers  as  can  never  miss 
of  their  answer.  That  is,  if  I  pray  as  a  devoted  creature, 
and  to  be  a  devoted  creature  is  to  pray,  is  to  love  God 
more  than  myself.  But  if  I  pray  as  an  apostate  creature, 
that  is,  as  one  that  is  gone  oft'  from  God,  and  keeps  off 
from  God,  and  hath  a  separate  interest  from  God,  and  will 
not  come  to  him  and  return  to  him  again ;  then  my  pray- 
ers always  run  after  this  tenor,  "  Lord,  I  pray  that  my 
will  may  be  done,  that  my  interest  may  take  place  and  he 
served,  whatsoever  becomes  of  all  or  any  concernments 
besides."  But  what !  would  we  have  the  counsels  of  the 
divine  will  to  give  place  to  such  insolent  requests  as  these  1 
that  were,  in  effect,  to  pray,  "  Lord,  do  thou  descend  and 
come  down  from  thy  throne,  and  resign  it  to  me,  and  let 
me  set  up  for  myself;  I  would  be  a  god  to  myself,  and  I 
desire  to  make  no  other  use  of  divine  power,  (finding  my 
own  impolency  in  many  things,)  but  only  to  serve  my  own 
purposes  and  ends." 

Therefore,  there  is  all  imaginable  encouragement  to  sin- 
cere prayer,  from  this  doctrine,  that  God  doth  all  things 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  And,  this,  sure- 
ly, we  are  greatly  concerned  lo  consider  in  such  a  juncture 
of  time  as  we  are  now  cast  upon  ;  nothing  can  be  more 
opportune.  We  have  a  dubious  prospect  before  us;  we 
know  not  how  things  may  issue.  Now  to  pray  with  hearts 
possessed  with  the  sense  that  God  doth  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will,  is  the  best  preparation  for  prayer, 
in  reference  to  the  present  concernments  of  this  season, 
that  can  be  thought.  That  is,  it  is  such  a  disposition  of 
spirit  that  will,  in  this  duty  of  prayer,  be  both  most  ho- 
nourable to  God,  and  most  comfortable  to  ourselves. 

Most  honourable  to  God  ;  nothing  could  reflect  on  him 
more  than  to  pray  with  a  contrary  notion  concerning  him  ; 
that  is,  that  he  doth  not  do  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will,  but  as  poor  foolish  creatures  here  in  this  world, 
shall  prescribe  and  dictate  to  him;  they  make  him  do  any 
thing,  draw  him  to  this  or  that  by  the  importunity  of  their 
requests  and  desires.  You  cannot  give  a  notion  of  God 
more  injurious  to  him  or  more  repugnant  to  his  very  na- 
ture. For  then  we  must  suppose  him  a  Being  of  mere 
power,  absolute,  almighty  power,  which  any  fool  may  com- 
mand when  he  pleaseth.  What  a  strange  sort  of  Deity  do 
we  worship  !  particularly  if  we  pray  with  such  a  notion  of 
God  as  this.  But  nothing  can  be  more  comfortable  to 
ourselves,  than  to  supplicate  him,  according  to  this  true 
notion  of  him,  that  he  doth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will.  With  what  quiet  minds  may  we  pray;  and 
acquiesce  in  all  the  i.ssues  of  things!  Thingsliein  the  best 
hands  they  can  lie.  We  have  this  to  satisfy  our  hearts  in  ; 
and  though  we  pray  as  men,  we  are  to  expect  be  should 
answer  as  God.  We  can  pray  but  with  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  poor  fallible  creatures;  but  then  we  are  to  ex- 
pect him  to  answer  according  to  the  wLsdom  of  an  all- 
comprehending  Deity.  And  as  this  is  most  highly  ho- 
nourable to  him;  so  it  will  be  most  highly  satisfying  and 
comfortable  to  ourselves,  and  upon  the  best  terms  from 
which  a  reasonable  mind  can  receive  any  satisfaction. 


LECTURE  YIL* 

It  only  remains  to  make  some  Use  of  all  that  hatn 
hitherto  been  spoken.  And  so  comprehensive  a  truth  as 
this,  you  will  apprehend  to  be  of  very  large  and  copious 
usefulness.  I  shall  contract  as  much  as  the  matter  admits. 
It  serves, 

1.  To  show  us,  how  we  are  to  form  our  notion  of  God. 


Lkc-t.  VII. 


THE  DECREES  OF  GOD. 
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And  if  any  have  a  mistaken  one,  how  they  may  rectify  and 
reform  it.  It  lets  us  see  we  are  to  conceive  of  God  to  be  a 
Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  for  according  to  our  notion  of 
counsel,  it  is  the  immediate  product  of  wisdom.  Only, 
when  we  apply  it  to  God  we  must  do  it  so  as  to  sever  all 
that  it  imports  of  imperfection,  and  to  include  all  that  it 
imports  of  highest  perfection.  We  find  it  needful  with  us, 
to  consult  and  advise  with  our  friends  sometimes;  how- 
ever, with  ourselves,  and  our  more  deliberate  thoughts ;  but 
no  such  thing  can  be  said  of  God,  with  whom  all  things 
lie  open,  in  one  infinite,  eternal,  and  all-comprehending 
view  at  once.  That  is  not  the  meaning  of  counsel  with 
him,  as  it  is  with  us,  as  though  being  uncertain  and  doubt- 
ful, we  did  need  lo  be  counselled  and  advised  ;  but  that  of 
perfection,  which  we  mean  by  counsel  and  most  perfect 
judgment  of  things,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  to  him  ;  and  so, 
as  that  is  the  result  of  wisdom,  it  is  with  him  in  the  high- 
est perfection  without  consideration,  so,  that  we  can  Iiave 
no  notion  of  wisdom,  that  doth  not  imply  counsel;  nor  of 
divine  counsel,  that  doth  not  imply  the  most  perfect,  most 
exact,  and  most  accurate  wisdom.  We  see  he  doth  all 
things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will,  so  as  never  to 
err  in  any  thing;  never  lo  make  one  wrong  step.  For  how 
often  is  he  celebrated  by  expressions,  that  do  import  so 
much,  God  who  is  wise.  What  glorious  ascriptions  are 
there  to  him  as  such.  "  To  God  only  wise,  be  honour  and 
glory,"  Rom.  xvi.  27.  And  so  that  of  1  Tim.  i.  17.  You 
have  the  same  kind  of  doxology  even  in  the  saine  terms. 
And  so  in  the  epistle  of  Jude,  the  concluding  words  of  that 
epistle  ;  "  To  God  only  wise,  be  honour,  and  glory,  and 
dominion,  for  ever  and  ever."  This  appropriate  term,  nnlij, 
only  wise,  speaks  that  there  is  no  wisdom  that  is  not  from 
him,  nor  in  him;  that  he  is  primary  wisdom,  the  original 
seat  of  wisdom.  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it 
of  God,  who  giveth  to  al!  liberally.  He  can  do  so,  he  hath 
it  in  all  its  fulness,  in  its  most  absolute  plenitude,  in  him- 
self, James  i.  5.  And  therefore  is  he  said  to  be  the  Father 
of  lights,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
every  congenerous  gift;  we  must  understand  it  agreeable 
to  so  exuberant  a  Fountain  :  and  hereby,  we  are  to  rectify 
our  thoughts  of  God,  if  we  have  taken  up  wrongones  ;  for 
we  must  conceive  of  the  several  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Being,  agreeably  to  this,  as  they  are  complicated  with  this 
most  perfect  wisdom,  as  that  is  most  especially  conjunct 
therewith.  If  any  should  think  of  God's  power,  as  only 
an  act  of  boisterous  omnipotency,  working  at  random, 
not  guided  by  vvisdom  and  counsel  ;  if  they  should  con- 
ceive of  liis  will,  as  if  it  were  a  stiff,  inflexible  resolved- 
ness  of  doing  things  without  judgment  or  wisdom;  if  they 
should  conceive  of  his  wrath,  as  an  all-consuming  flame, 
burning  up  all  before  it,  without  distinction,  without  dis- 
crimination; if  any  should  think  of  his  love  as  a  fond  in- 
clination to  this  or  that  person,  or  thin?,  without  being  di- 
recied  by  wisdom  or  cotmsel  ;  all  this  is  infinitelv  to  wrong 
God  ;  it  is  indeed  to  create  to  ourselves  a  God  like  our- 
selves. But  this  is  infinitely  injurious,  to  represent  him 
by  ourselves,  as  a  being  of  mere  power,  and  of  mere  will, 
without  considering  that  he  is  a  Bein?  of  infinite  wisdom, 
and  so  doth  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will.     And  again, 

2.  We  are  further  to  learn,  how  we  are  to  conceive  of 
God's  works ;  for  every  thing  works  as  it  is :  and  as  he  is 
a  Being  of  wisdom,  we  are  to  reckon,  that  there  must  be 
characters  of  wisdom  and  counsel  upon  all  that  he  doth. 
There  is,  eminently  so,  upon  the  works  of  his  creation.  He 
hath  established  the  world  bv  his  wisdom,  and  strelched 
out  the  heavens  by  his  discretion,  Jer.  x.  12.  Wisdom  is 
the  parent  of  order,  wheresoever  there  is  any  thing  of  order 
that  surely  must  be  attributed  to  wisdom  as  the  directive 
cause  of  it;  it  must  be  found,  if  not  in  second  causes,  yet 
in  the  First.  The  stable  ordinances  of  day  and  night,  the 
certain  returns  of  summer  and  winter,  the  regular  motions 
of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  like ;  in  all  these  we  are 
10  behold  the  wisdom  of  God,  who  hath  settled  thinsrs  by 
so  accurate  counsel,  according  whereunto  he  doth  all  that 
he  doth.  And  so  we  are  to  conceive  concerning  the  works 
of  his  providence  too,  that  there  are  counsel  and  wisdom 
which  conduct  them  all,  which  regulate  human  affairs 
wherein  men  have  themselves  bnt  a  subordinate  ag-^ncy, 
under  the  supreme  and  suve reign  Ruler  of  all.  We  at  "o 


reckon  nothing  falls  out  casually,  nothing  undetermined, 
either  lo  be  wrought  or  effected  by  him,  or  at  least  to  be 
permitted,  for  greater  and  more  preponderating  reasons, 
against  the  restraints  that  might  have  been  laid  upon  the 
second  causes,  by  which  they  are  wrought.     And  again, 

3.  We  are  further  to  learn  hence,  the  extensivenessand 
imiversaliiy  of  God's  powerful  and  governmg  influence. 
He  worketh  all  things,  he  haih  an  agency  about  all  that  is 
done.  It  is  true,  the  words  are  capable  of  being  thus  un- 
derstood. He  worketh  whatsoever  he  worketh  according 
to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  But  there  cannot  a  hand  be 
lift  up,  nor  a  foot  stir,  not  a  power  or  faculty  of  any  crea- 
ture be  exerted,  but  he  hath  a  working  agency  one  way  or 
other  in  reference  thereto;  not  so  much  as  a  sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground,  but  it  is  within  the  compass  of  that  agency 
of  his,  which  doth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will.  Not  so  much  as  a  hair  drops  from  any  head  without 
him  ;  all  things,  as  they  refer  to  him,  are  done  with  num- 
ber, weight,  and  measure ;  and  so,  wisdom  and  counsel 
have  a  universal  exercise,  in  reference  to  all  things  that 
are  done  under  the  sim,  even  the  meaner  concernments  of 
men  in  this  world.  If  you  go  to  the  business  of  agriculture 
or  husbandry  in  the  general;  the  several  methods  of  hus- 
bandmen in  ploughing,  sowin?,  threshing,  and  the  like, 
are  all  said  to  be  from  the  Lotd,  who  is  wonderful  in  coun- 
sel, and  excellent  in  working,  Isaiah  xxviii.  29.  And 
therefore,  we  are  hereupon  lo  acknowledge,  and  own  with 
adoration,  the  universal  extensiveness  of  his  governing 
influence  ;  as  was  formerly  noted  in  the  opening  of  the 
words,  in  working  all  things;  that  is  the  expre.si^ion,  an 
energy  that  is  most  intrinsic,  intimate,  inward  toevery  in- 
ferior agent,  still  exerting  and  putting  forth  itself,  in  what- 
soever is  wrought  or  done  under  the  sun.  And  he  is  even 
more  intimate  to  us  (as  paganish  light  itself  doth  more  an- 
ciently observe)  than  we  are  to  ourselves.  That  phrase 
is  fetched  from  more  refined  paganism,  into  the  schools  of 
Christians,  that  he  is  more  inward  to  us  than  we  are  to 
ourselves,  so  as  that  there  is  a  divine  energy  working  and 
stirring  in  every  created  agent  whatsoever.     And, 

4.  We  may  next  learn  hence,  the  reasonableness  and 
coiigruity  of  all  his  public  eonsiitutions  and  laws,  which 
he  hath  made  for  the  government  of  his  reasonable  crea- 
tures. Legislation  is  a  great  act  of  sovereignty,  indeed  the 
prime  ant?  most  principal.  If  God  do  all  things  according 
to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  it  is  according  to  the  coun- 
sel of  his  will  that  he  hath  made  laws  for  those  who  are 
capable  of  government  by  law,  as  only  the  reasonable  crea- 
ture is.  Laws  are  frequently  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
counsels.  Your  human  laws  are  commonly  cdiWeA  consxiUa, 
as  among  the  Romans,  those  that  went  under  the  name  of 
scnatus  consul t a  ;  such  things  as  were  advi.sed  upon,  and, 
as  it  were,  weighed  in  balances.  Are  they  fit,  or  are  they 
not  ?  Will  this  be  a  useful  constitution,  yea  or  no  ?  And 
so  is  the  frame  of  divine  laws  spoken  of,  under  the  name  of 
the  counsel  of  God.  The  Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves,  Luke  vii.  30.  It 
is  spoken  in  opposition  to  Christ  and  his  teachings.  Those 
that  were  doctors  of  the  law  among  the  Jews,  they  reject- 
ed the  counsel  of  God  against  ihemselves.  Indeed,  the 
whole  revelation  of  God's  mind,  about  the  salvation  of 
men.  it  bears  that  name,  which  included  the  preceptive  as 
a  very  noble  part  of  it.  I  have  not  shunned,  sai'h  the 
apostle,  to  declare  unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God, 
Acts  XX.  27.  In  all  this, 'therefore,  we  ought  lo  acknow- 
ledffe  and  adore  a  divine  wisdotn,  and  especially  in  that 
which  is  the  standing  constitution,  for  the  governing  of 
men,  in  reference  to  their  salvation  ar.d  final  bles.«cdness, 
since  the  aposiacy,  and  you  find  Gvid  most  highly  celebra- 
ted and  magnified,  upoii  that  account,  in  that  Rom.  xvi 
latter  end  :  the  apostle  there  speaking  of  the  Gospel  con- 
stitution, under  the  name  of  a  mystery,  concludes  all  thus, 
"  Now  to  him  that  is  of  power  to  establish  you,  according 
to  iny  Gospel,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,"  (ver. 
2.5.)  according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery,  which 
was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made 
manifest,  and  bv  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets,  according 
to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  God,  made  known 
to  all  nations,  for  the  obedience  of  faith,  "  to  Grod  only 
M'ise,  be  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever."  His  wis- 
doui  is  conspicuous  in  this  established  onstiturion  of  hi?, 
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which  is  to  last  through  all  the  ages  of  time,  and  which  is 
the  constitution  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  never  to  be 
shaken.  That  is  called  the  kingdom  not  to  be  taken  down, 
Heb.  xii.  latter  end.  The  compages  whereof  are  so  firm 
and  strong,  as  tosnit  a  designed  perpetuity.  Whereupon, 
they  that  live  under  the  Gospel,  are  warned  concerning 
their  deportment  under  it.  Now  thai  we  have  received  a 
"  kingdom,  ll;al  cannot  be  shaken,  let  us  have  grace  to 
serve  God  acceptably,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear."  He 
will  not  now  be  dallied  with  by  men,  whom  he  hath  put 
under  the  dispensations  of  the  Gospel;  as  that  epislle  to 
the  Helirews  begins.  There  were  some  temporary  consti- 
tutions wherein  God  did  deal  with  men,  and  speak  to 
them  in  various  and  variable  methods.  But  now,  he  hath 
s})oken  to  us  by  his  Son :  and  this  is  such  a  state  of  things 
as  shall  last  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  and  those  that  do 
not  comport  with  this  method  or  law  of  grace,  in  order  to 
being  saved,  shall  never  be  saved  !  Therefore,  let  us  seek 
grace  to  serve  him  acceptably.  The  last  etlbrts  of  divine 
wisdom  are  seen  in  this  constitution. 

5.  It  thereupon,  therefore,  further,  let  us  see  the  impu- 
dence of  sinners,  who  confront  their  own  imaginations, 
and  their  own  lusts,  to  the  wisdom  and  counsel  of  the  di- 
vine constitutions ;  for  that  is  indeed  the  case,  and  the  very 
state  of  the  controversy  between  God  and  a  guilty  creature 
that  hath  been  in  an  apostacy  from  him,  and  doth  yet  re- 
fuse to  return.  This  is  the  very  sum  of  the  controversy 
between  God  and  them,  Who  is  wiser,  who  is  best  capable 
of  prescribing  and  giving  laws'?  for  wisdom  is  the  most 
conspicuous  thing  (as  was  said)  in  legislation.  Authority 
is  supposed,  it  is  true ;  but  if  there  be  never  so  unquestion- 
able authority,  if  there  be  not  wisdom  to  use  it,  it  would  be 
strange  work  that  one  destitute  of  wisdom  would  make  of 
governing  authority;  strange  laws,  strange  edicts  there 
would  be,  where  there  was  uncontrollable  power  without 
wisdom.  But  (as  was  told  you)  when  laws  are  to  be  made, 
here  is  the  great  exercise  of  governing  wisdom,  such  as 
doth  befit  the  slate  of  a  ruler,  to  consider  how  the  exigency 
of  the  case  maybe  answered,  what  laws  will  be  more  suit- 
able for  such  and  such,  or  for  a  people  in  such  circum- 
stances. Now,  when  the  counsels  of  heaven  are  opened 
(as  it  were)  into  a  result,  in  such  a  constitution  ;  here  is 
the  law  of  that  kingdom  that  is  erected  and  set  up  for  them 
that  are  to  be  saved.  And  here  comes  an  insolent  creature 
and  contends  against  the  Lawgiver,  and  disputes  the  mat- 
ter with  him  that  gave  him  breath  ;  what  impudency  is 
here!  That  law  of  grace,  it  saith,  wheresoever  it  is  pro- 
mulgated, to  them  that  come  under  this  government  of 
grace,  or  will  be  the  disciples  of  grace,  grace  doth  teach 
them  that  live  under  it,  "  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  godly,  and  righteous  in  the 
world."  But  here  is  an  impure,  obstinate  sinner,  to  whom 
notices  are  given  of  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  God 
to  this  purpose,  that  the  Gospel  that  is  preached  to  him, 
the  law  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  it  saith  at  the  very 
first.  Repent,  now  the  kingdom  is  come  among  you,  re- 
pent, turn.  Tlie  divine  wisdom  saith  to  the  sinner,  "  Turn, 
turn  or  die,  turn  or  thou  art  lost."  But  he  saith,  It  is  wiser 
to  go  on,  to  persist  in  my  own  course  ;  it  is  a  wiser  thing  to 
live  a  stranger  from  God  still,  and  as  without  God  in  the 
world.  Divine  wisdom  saith  to  men,  "God  hath  a  mind 
and  design  to  save  you,  deny  you  all  unsrodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  and  subject  yourselves  to  God."  "No,  it  is 
wiser  (saith  the  sinner)  to" live  an  ungodly  life  still ;  it  is 
a  wiser  thing  to  lay  the  reins  on  my  own  lusts,  and  do 
whatsoever  is  good  in  my  own  eyes ;  it  is  wiser  to  please 
my  own  flesh  than  the  God  that  made  me  ;  it  is  wiser  to 
indulge  .sensual  inclination  and  follow  the  imagination  of 
my  own  heart."  For  men,  I  say,  to  confront  their  own 
imaginations  and  lusts  to  the  divine  counsel,  it  speaks  the 
height  of  impudency  in  sinners,  that  th'evdo  not  turn,  that 
they  will  not  be  brought  back  to  God.     And, 

6.  It  further  lets  us  see  how  sad  and  forlorn  the  case  of 
unreconciled  and  impenitent  sinners  is.  God  hath  done 
all  things  according  to  the  counsel  ol  his  own  will,  there- 
fore, the  constitution  that  he  hath  made  and  settled,  is  un- 
capable  of  change.  There  is  an  immutability  stamped 
upon  the  divine  counsel,  and  what  is  likelv,  then,  to  be- 
come of  such  men  as  run  counter  to  all  the  wisdom  and 
counsel  that  is  conspicuous  in  the  divine  con.stitutions  ? 


Because  of  their  perfection  they  cannot  be  changed,  and 
because  of  the  sinner's  wickedness,  he  will  not.  God  can- 
not change,  and  men  will  not.  What  is  then  like  to  be- 
come of  things  between  him  and  them  1     But, 

7.  We  may  further  learn  hence,  how  hopeful  and  com- 
fortable their  state  is,  whose  minds  and  hearts  are  brought 
to  a  liking  of  the  methods  of  God,  for  the  saving  of  sin- 
ners, to  a  compliance  and  agreement  with  them.  O !  happy 
man!  The  unerring  and  therefore  unalterable  counsels  of 
heaven,  have  determined  well  concerning  thee,  and  con- 
cerning thy  state.  You  see  in  this  same  chapter  where  the 
text  lies,  that  the  Gospel  constitution  carries  (as  it  were) 
this  inscription  upon  it,  "  To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his 
grace."  Look  upon  the  whole  frame  of  divine  constitu- 
tions, that  refer  to  the  saving  of  sinners,  and  you  may  see 
(as  it  were)  in  golden  letters  written  upon  this  noble  fa- 
bric, "  To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace."  Thus  the 
Gospel  constitutions  stand  (as  it  were)  dedicated,  "To 
the  praise  and  glory  of  divine  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made 
us  accepted  in  the  beloved."  And  observe  then  what  fol- 
lows in  the  next  verse,  "  In  whom  we  have  redemption, 
through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according 
to  the  riches  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  abounded  to- 
wards us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence."  This  is  the  mys- 
tery of  God  ;  he  hath  made  known  to  us  the  mystery  of 
his  will ;  it  is  a  most  mysterious  thing  that  ever  he  should 
have  such  a  will  towards  me.  But  he  doth  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  and  thereupon, 
there  is  an  immutability  and  unchangeableness  upon  the 
determination  of  it,  as  you  see  in  that  Heb.  vi.  17.  Where- 
in, God  willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the  heirs 
of  promise  the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  he  hath  con- 
firmed it  by  his  oath,  added  to  his  word  ;  that  by  two  im- 
mutable things  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie, 
the  heirs  of  promise  might  receive  that  strong,  that  steady, 
that  unshaken  consolation.  It  is  to  be  attributed  to  want 
and  deficiency  of  wi.sdom  and  foresight,  that  the  constitu- 
tions and  determinations  of  men  need  so  often  to  be  alter- 
ed. Such  and  such  an  inconvenience  was  not  foreseen ; 
such  a  law  was  made,  and  it  may  be,  a  little  trial  and  ex- 
perience show  it  to  be  very  inconvenient,  and  so,  it  is  fain 
to  be  reversed,  repealed,  or  needs  some  explanatory  addi- 
tions, or  the  like.  It  is  reckoned  a  piece  of  meanness,  and 
disparagement,  to  be  put  to  alter  edicts  ;  and  because  the 
Medes  and  Persians  were  a  proud  and  haughty  nation, 
therefore  where  their  laws  and  statutes  irreversible,  never 
to  be  changed;  so  that  they  did  assume  to  themselves  in- 
fallibility, and  beyond  what  could  agree  to  the  condition 
and  capacity  of  creatures,  of  men,  in  an  imperfect  state. 
But  the  divine  counsel  being  all  upon  foresight,  all  the 
determinations  thereof  being  made  and  settled  upon  one 
comprehensive  view,  here  is  no  place  for  the  supposition 
of  a  change.  And  therefore  is  this  most  highly  consolatory 
to  all  that  feel  their  hearts  comply  with  the  Gospel  terms, 
with  the  evangelical  constitutions  :  "  I  find  my  heart  is 
wrought  to  a  closure  with  that,  and  I  am  never  to  fear  a 
change."  It  is  the  effect  of  his  counsel,  his  immutable 
counsel  which  he  hath  shown,  that  such  as  we  might  have 
strong  consolation,  who  fall  in  with  and  comply  with  his 
terms. 

8.  It  further  serves  to  let  us  see  the  vanity  of  their  con- 
fidence, who  have  any  separate  interest,  and  drive  any 
opposite  design  from,  and  to,  this  of  the  great  God  him- 
self His  counsels  must  .stand,  and  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  to  all  generations;  whereas  the  counsels  of  the  fro- 
ward  are  turned  headlong:  as  the  expression  is,  Job  v. 
13.  How  unequal  is  the  contest,  when  there  comes  lo  be 
a  competition  between  the  design  of  a  mortal  man,  though 
never  so  insolent,  and  that  of  the  immortal  God  !  Some 
of  themselves  have  thought  it  insolent  for  creatures  so  to 
assume.  Rabshakeh  thought  it  were  an  imaginary  thing, 
and  very  wrongly  charged  upon  Hezekiah,yet  seems  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  great  piece  of  pride,  "  Thou  sayest,  I 
have  counsel  and  strength  for  war,"  thinking  it  to  be 
an  unbecoming  thing:  yet,  though  he  only  speaks  of  the 
counsel  and  might  of  Hezelciah  as  opposed  to  his  own,  or 
that  of  his  master  Sennacherib;  but  he  never  thought  how 
insolent  it  was  to  oppose  that,  his  counsel  to  that  of  hea- 
ven. "I  h;ive  counsel  and  strength  for  war,"  but  how 
soon  are   all  those   counsels   and  strength   blown   upon, 
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blasted,  and  brought  to  nothing  when  God  hath  any  work 
of  his  to  do,  whereunto  that  counsel  and  might  are  op- 
posed.    And  to  conclude,  I  add, 

9.  That  since  God  doth  all  things  according  to  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will,  the  times  and  seasons  for  doing  any 
great  work  that  he  intends,  are  always  chosen  by  him  with 
most  accurate  wisdom.  They  are  most  fitly  chosen  ;  there- 
fore, whereas  we  are  apt  to  blame  the  divine  methods  be- 
cause he  doth  not  take  our  time  and  our  way,  how  unrea- 
sonable is  it,  since  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  things  he  hath  to 
do  are  affixed  to  particular  seasons,  which  lie  under  divine 
determinations!  "  Unto  every  thing  there  is  a  season  and 
a  time,  to  every  purpose  under  the  sun,"  Eccles.  in.  1.  And 
if  you  will  look  a  little  further  in  that  book,  you  will  see 
there,  that  as  there  is  a  time  for  every  purpose,  every  event, 
so  there  is  also  judgment  for  every  time  ;  there  isjudgment, 
which  is  the  effect  of  counsel,  or  that  whereunto  counsel 
results.  For  every  thing  there  is  a  time  and  judgment. 
And  so  thereupon,  there  comes  to  be  a  critical  nick  of  lime 
into  which  such  and  such  things  must  fall,  and  into  no 
other.  And  therefore,  it  is  said,  that  "  the  misery  of  man 
is  great  upon  the  earth,"  Eccles.  viii.  6.  Because  there  is 
time  and  judgment  to  every  purpose,  therefore,  that  is,  be- 
cause time  and  judgment  are  not  considered,  are  not  un- 
derstood by  men,  therefore,  their  misery  is  great.  And  so 
they  are  taken,  many  times,  in  an  evil  time,  without  fore- 
sight;  they  do  not  know  the  time;  not  because  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  time,  but  because  they  are  unready,  un- 
prepared, for  what  is  to  be  done  and  suffered  in  such  or 
such  a  juncture  of  time.  And  so  you  see  their  case  is  re- 
presented still,  upon  that  account,  miserable.  But  the  wise, 
they  do  consider  time  and  judgment:  Happy  men  !  there- 
fore, happy  men  !  as  those  two  verses  fall  in  together, 
Eccles.  viii.  5,  6.  This  ought  to  be  consideied,  and  it 
makes  a  man  a  happy  man  that  considers  it.  Therefore, 
how  quiet  and  calm  may  all  men's  minds  be;  and  the 
rninds  of  the  wise  will  be,  that  do  equally  consider  things. 
We  find  things  were  determined  most  punctually,  relating 
to  the  great  concernments  of  that  people  God  had  in  the 
world  heretofore,  when  they  were  j'et  an  uncon formed 
people.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  years  must  pass,  just 
so  many  from  the  time  of  his  capitulating  with  their  head, 
Abraham,  striking  a  covenant  with  him.  And  so  much 
time  there  must  be,  because  the  sins  of  the  Amorites  were 
not  yet  full,  and  Canaan  could  not  be  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  them,  and  there  did  four  hundred  and  thirty  years 
pa.ss  upon  this  account.  When  they  were  in  captivity  in 
Babylon,  seventy  years  was  determined  for  that.  When 
the  woman  is  in  the  wilderness,  there  is  a  set  time  ;  forty 
and  two  months,  or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days.  And 
we  are  not  to  think  that  the  determinations  of  divine  wis- 
dom and  counsel  are  less  certain  because  they  are  less 
known  to  us,  and  we  only  see  by  the  event  what  was  de- 
termined. Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  haughty 
French  tyrant  hath  been  the  terror  and  scourge  of  Europe, 
and  especially  of  reformed  Christendom;  for  it  is  so  long 
(in  the  year  1G7'2)  that  he  first  attempted  on  our  neigh- 
bours and  brethren  of  Holland.  Many  might  have  been 
apt  to  think,  why  hath  not  God  animadverted  on  him 
sooner,  put  upon  him  an  earlier  rebuke?  Why  was  it  not 
the  last  year  7  Why  was  not  his  fleet  scatlered  and  his 
army  broken  then,  as  they  have  been,  in  several  parts,  this 
year?  Or  why  was  it  not  the  year  before  that  ?  Why,  it 
is  a  foolish  thing  for  us  to  contend  and  dispute  with  the 
counsel  of  heaven,  and  we  are  to  refer  it  to  the  deiermina- 
tion  of  divine  counsel,  to  choose  the  fittest  time  to  begin 
to  animadvert  on  so  insolent  an  enemy,  and  the  aptest 
means  how  first  to  let  him  know  that  he  is  a  mortal,  and 
that  they  in  whom  he  trusts  have  a  mortality  upon  them  ; 
that  they  are  liable  to  defeatments,  to  disappointments ; 
that  their  strength  is  not  brass  or  iron,  or  such  as  cannot 
be  broken  when  he  nill.  He  can  make  so  weak  and  mu- 
table a  thing  as  the  wind  to  serve  his  purpose  against  so 
haughty  a  one.  We  are  to  consider  that  tliese  things  fall 
out  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  divine  will :  he  is  not 
to  give  us  a  reason  why  no  such  thing  was,  so  many  years 
ago,  why  he  did  not  raise  up  such  and  such,  who  might 
have  abated  his  pride,  and  brought  a  blast  upon  him,  long 
befote  now. 

*  P.eached  June  3rd,  1692. 


Hitherto,  we  have  by  way  of  use,  from  the  doctrine  of 
this  text,  let  you  see  so  many  inferences,  and  recommended 
so  many  truths  from  it,  which,  according  to  the  aptitude 
that  it  hath  in  it,  may  help  to  rectify  and  regulate  our 
thoughts,  apprehensions,  and  notions  in  many  things. 


LECTURE  VIII.* 

The  further  use  which  remams,  is  to  direct  our  practice ; 
for  in  many  respects,  it  hath  in  it  a  great  aptitude,  and 
suitableness  too.     In  order  to  this,  it  is  requisite, 

1.  That  we  take  up  the  .>e\eral  sorts  of  the  considera- 
tions which  may  be  had  of  the  counsels  of  the  divine  will. 
And  then, 

2.  That"  we  reflect  upon  our  own  distemper,  and  the 
faultiness  of  our  spirits  and  practice,  in  reference  hereunto. 
And  accommodately,  then,  to  consider  both  of  the  counsels 
of  the  divine  will,  and  of  our  own  miscarriages,  and  so 
recommend  to  you  sundry  heads  of  instruction,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  future  practice.     We  are, 

1.  Variously  to  consider  the  counsels  of  the  divine  will. 
They  may  be  either  considered  indefinitely  ;  or  else,  they 
may  be  considered  with  some  disunction,  according  to  the 
various  referencesthey  may  bear  towards  us,  and  our  con- 
cernments and  affairs,  whether  they  may  be  eternal  or 
temporal;  and  these,  whether  the}'  be  private  or  public. 

And  again,  whether  they  be  known  to  us,  or  unknown  ; 
so  variously  may  the  counsels  of  the  divine  will  be  con- 
sidered. And  then,  for  his  precepts,  which  are  the  result 
too  of  the  counsel  of  his  will.  They  expressly  declare 
what  it  is  the  counsel  of  his  will  we  should  do,  though 
therein,  also,  we  are  to  expect  his  co-operation;  he  work- 
ing and  in-working  also  therein,  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  will.  And  many  times  the  counsels  of  his  will  are 
known  to  us  only  by  the  event.  We  never  know  what 
God  would  do,  in  this  or  that  instance,  till  the  event  shows 
us.  And  so  in  such  and  such  things,  because  the  event 
hath  not  shown  the  counsels  of  the  divine  will  in  many 
things,  they  are  yet  altogether  unknown  to  us. 

2.  Now,  according  to  these  various  considerations  of  the 
counsels  of  the  divine  will,  we  shall  find  ourselves,  many 
ways,  to  be  faulty  in  reference  thereunto. 

As  in  reference  to  the  counsels  of  God  indefinitely  con- 
sidered, that  either  we  ourselves  do  not  firmly  enough 
believe  the  great  doctrine  of  this  text,  that  he  really  doih 
all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  or  that 
we  deeply  enough  consider  it  not,  and  cairy  not  an  habit- 
ual sense  in  our  souls  correspondent  thereunto :  that  we 
have  not  high  and  great  thoughts  as  we  ought  hereupon  : 
that  we  are  so  prone  to  dispute  matters  with  him  :  that 
there  is  no  more  of  dutiful  compliance  with  the  counsels  of 
his  will,  even  then,  when  they  are  known  :  that  many  are 
so  apt  to  cherish  in  themselves  a  perpetual  dread  about 
their  eternal  concernments,  which  lie  most  certainly  under 
the  disposition  of  his  own  eternal  will :  that  they  are  so 
distrustful  of  so  wise  and  mighty  an  Agent,  that  doih  all 
things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will :  that  there 
is  no  more  of  quietude,  tranquillity,  and  rest  of  spirit  in 
him,  so  considered,  as  one  that  doth  what  he  pleaselh,  and 
always  according  to  wise  coimsel. 

Now,  according  to  these  various  considerations,  which 
we  ought  to  have,  both  of  God  and  ourselves,  of  his  coun- 
sels, and  of  our  own  miscarriages  and  distempers,  are  these 
instructians  to  be,  which  I  am  now  to  recommend  to  you. 
And, 

(1.)  I  pray,  Let  us  charge  this  upon  ourselves,  more 
thoroughly  to  establish  the  belief  of  this  truth  in  our  own 
souls,  that  God,  in  very  deed,  doth  work  all  thing-:  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  Let  not  our  minis  waver 
and  hover,  in  reference  hereunto,  as  if  this  were  a  doubt- 
ful matter,  as  if  po.ssibly  it  might  be  otherwise,  as  if  either 
he  were  ignorant  or  osciiaiU,  and  unconcerned  about  the 
aflairs  of  his  creature,  as  if  any  thing  might  possibly 
fall  out  without  his  advertency.  For  we  should  consider 
with  ourselves,  being  once  at  a  certainty  about  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  about  which  if  we  be  not  at  a  certainty,  we 
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can  be  certain  of  nothing ;  if  (I  say)  we  be  at  a  certainty 
concerning  this,  and  we  may  be  as  sure  of  it  as  that  we 
are,  and  that  this  world  is,  and  tliat  there  is  any  snch  thing 
as  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness  any  where  to  be  ob- 
served and  taken  notice  of  in  the  world  ;  we,  and  this 
world,  and  whatsoev^er  ihere  is  of  excellency  and  perfec- 
tion in  it,  must  all  have  some  original ;  they  are  not  nothing, 
and  therefore  could  not  come  out  of  notliing.  If  we  be  (I 
say  again)  at  a  certainty  about  this,  that  is,  in  short,  that 
there  is  a  God,  we  may  be  at  equal  certainty  about  this, 
that  he  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will. 
For  I  beseech  you,  reflect  and  consider  how  well  would  it 
agree  with  your  own  minds, and  with  the  natural  notions  and 
conceptions  that  are  placed  and  fixed  there,  to  conceive  of 
an  ignorant  God,  or  of  an  impotent  God,  or  of  an  oscitant, 
neglectful  God.  Do  but  consider,  how  well  any  such  con- 
ception or  apprehension  can  agree  with  the  natural  notices 
you  have  in  your  minds  already,  and  may  take  notice  of, 
if  you  reflect.  And  thereupon,  let  disputes  be  at  an  end 
with  you,  and  fix  and  establish  the  belief  of  it  in  your  own 
souls,  that  in  very  deed  he  worketh  all  things  according  to 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will.     And, 

(2.)  That  hereupon  (this  being  once  thoroughly  believ- 
ed) it  may  be  more  deeply  considered:  and  that  we  would 
labour  to  carry  an  habitual  sense  of  it  about  us,  from  day 
to  day,  through  this  world.  For  to  any  one  that  considers, 
these  things  are  very  distinguishable;  dead  notions,  and 
living  sense,  even  in  reference  to  the  same  truth.  I  have 
such  a  truth  in  my  mind,  but  how  have  I  it "?  If  I  have  it 
as  a  dead  notion,  then  it  is  all  one  to  me  as  if  I  had  it  not. 
Let  it  not,  therefore,  satisfy  us  to  have  so  mighty,  import- 
ant a  truth  as  this  lie  in  our  minds  as  a  dead  notion  ;  but 
let  us  labour  to  have  it  there  as  living  sense,  that  we 
may  resort  to  upon  all  occasions,  and  draw  forth  into  pre- 
sent use  as  the  matter  shall,  from  time  to  time,  require. 
And, 

(3.)  Labour  to  live  adoring  lives  towards  the  glorious 
God,  so  considered,  as  one  that  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  How  should  we,  hereupon, 
be  composed  of  adoration  towards-  the  blessed  God,  so  as 
that  wherever  any  actual  present  instance  occurs  and  ap- 
pears to  us,  whei'cin  that  agency  of  his  shows  itself,  we  be 
always  in  a  disposition  to  bow  our  heads  and  worship ! 
Here  is  a  manifest  effort  of  Deity,  as  the  power  and  wis- 
dom of  God,  that  doth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will.  We  should  especially  labour  to  maintain  an 
adoring  frame  and  disposition  of  spirit,  with  reference  to 
these  two  great  excellencies  of  the  Divine  Being  which 
appear  and  shine  forth  in  view,  in  this  truth  held  forth  to 
us  in  this  text :  "  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will:"  that  is,  almighty  power  and  infinite  wis- 
dom. Two  things,  than  which  nothing  can  be  supposed  to 
make  an  object  more  adorable,  to  make  any  thing  a  fitter 
object  of  adoration.  Almightiness— he  worketh  all  things. 
Is  not  he  almighty  that  can  do  all  things'?  And  infinite 
wisdom — for  he  doth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will.  So  that  wheresoever  there  is  an  exertion  of  his 
power,  there  is  an  exertion  of  his  wisdom  too,  guiding  that 
efficacious  exertion  of  his  will,  that  he  doth  not  act  in  any 
thing  by  a  boisterous  and  extravagant  exertion  of  power, 
without  judgment,  or  without  wisdom,  or  without  counsel : 
that  all  things  that  are  done,  are  done  by  him,  one  way  or 
other  he  hath  an  agency  in  every  thing  ;  and  that  nothing 
is  done  by  him  but  by  the  direction  of  that  wisdom  that 
can  mistake  in  nothing:  all  things  consulted,  and  done 
after  the  counsels  of  his  own  will.  A  man  of  great  might, 
and  of  great  celebrated  wisdom  loo,  how  venerable  a  per- 
son is  he  in  the  account  of  all  1  But  to  have  these  two 
things  in  conjunction,  to  wit,  almighty  power,  with  infi- 
nite, unlimited  wisdom,  sets  a  very  adorable  Object  before 
our  eyes.  And  it  is  a  reproach  to  us,  if  we,  thereupon,  do 
not  carry  an  adoring  frame  of  spirit,  every  day,  about  this 
world  with  us. 

(4.)  Another  instruction,  hereupon,  will  be,  that  we 
never  contend  against  him.  What !  against  him  that 
worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  willl  Is 
he  a  fit  Object  for  our  contention!  Will  we  undertake  to 
dispute  matters  with  him  '!  Think  with  yourselves,  both 
now  foolish  and  how  wicked  that  must  be.  He  that  can 
do  all  thing's,  whatsoever  he  will,  it  must  be  a  very  foolish 


thing  to  contend  with  him.  What  shall  we  get  by  itl  He 
that  contends  with  God,  can  he  hope  to  be  a  gainer  1  He 
that  strives  with  his  Maker,  wo  to  him:  all  that  we  can 
gain  by  it  is  but  to  infer  a  wo  upon  ourselves,  Isa.  xlv.  9. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  very  foolish  thing  to  enter  into  a  con- 
test which  we  are  to  despair  beforehand  of  ever  getting 
any  thing  by.  And  then,  how  wicked  a  thing  is  it !  For 
certainly,  the  sovereignty  must  belong  to  him  who  work- 
eth all  things,  and  that  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will. 
It  must,  upon  all  accounts,  belong  to  him.  He  will  cer- 
tainly carry  the  matter,  and  have  the  sovereignty.  He 
worketh  all  things:  almighty  and  resistless  power  is  lodged 
in  him ;  and  he  ought  to  have  the  sovereignty.  For  to 
whom  should  it  so  fitly  appertain,  as  to  him  that  doth  all 
things  according  to  counsel,  never  any  thing  rashly,  no- 
thing unfit  in  itself,  nothing  unseasonable,  whensoever  it  is 
done"?  Therefore,  (as  the  expression  is  there,)  he  that 
contends  with  God,  let  him  answer  it;  let  him  try  if  he 
can  ;  for  to  be  sure  he  never  can,  he  never  will  be  able  t< 
answer  it,  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  God,  who  is  On( 
that  so  wisely,  and  according  to  so  stable  and  so  steady 
counsel  and  judgment,  doth  all  things.     Again, 

(5.)  Labour  dutifully  to  comport  with  him  as  he  is  such 
a  One  that  "  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will,"  and  according  to  such  considerations,  (as  hath 
been  hinted  to  you,)  as  we  may  severally  have  of  these 
counsels  of  the  will  of  God.  There  are  counsels  of  his 
v.'ill  that  are  made  known  and  signified  by  his  express 
precepts.  As  was  told  you,  the  last  lime,  legislation, 
making  of  laws,  is  one  of  the  prime  acts  of  wisdom,  where- 
in above  all  things  that  excellency  is  to  be  conspicuous  and 
show  forth  itself  Now  we  shall  dutifully  comport  with 
the  counsels  of  his  will,  made  known  by  his  precepts  and 
laws,  when  we  do  obey  them.  That  when  once  we  find 
that  charge  laid  upon  us  to  do  so  and  so,  by  express  divine 
precept,  we  immediately  labour  to  get  our  spirits  formed 
to  an  obedient  compliance,  saying  within  ourselves,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  in  reference  to  such  and  such  a  thing, 
but  to  obey."  "  Mortify  such  a  lust,"  saith  the  command  : 
"  Lord,  I  yield,  and  will  endeavour  to  obey."  "  Love  me 
with  all  the  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength  :" 
"  Lord,  I  M'ill  to  my  uttermost."  It  is  a  law  founded  in 
counsel:  there  could  never  have  been  a  wiser  law,  nor  a 
more  merciful  one,  from  a  good  God,  towards  an  indigent, 
depending  creature,  than  that  I  should  place  my  love,  my 
desire,  my  delight  on  himself.  If,  considering  me  as  a 
wandering  creature,  I  find  his  word  saith  to  me,  "  Repent ;" 
a  wise  counsel  is  spoken  to  me  according  to  the  counsel  of 
his  will.  I  will  persist  in  sin  no  longer  ;  I  will  turn  that  I 
may  live.  If  he  have  made  known  his  counsels  concern- 
ing such  and  such  things  that  he  will  do,  that  he  will  put 
an  end  to  this  world,  that  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked 
shall  come  to  an  end;  that  his  Son  shall  appear  in  the  end 
of  time,  and  shall  be  the  final  Judge  ;  it  is  then  dutiful  to 
comply  with  such  counsels  of  the  divine  will,  to  be  always 
in  an  expecting  posture ;  to  say,  "  O  let  the  wickedness 
of  the  wicked  come  to  an  end,  according  as  thou  hast  de- 
termined ;  we  approve  of  the  counsel  of  the  divine  will, 
and  will  patiently  wait  till  it  come.  And  as  for  that  ap- 
pearance and  coming  of  our  Lord,  we  will  wait  and  long 
for  ii ;  looking  for  it  as  the  reviving,  heart-gladdening  hope 
of  our  souls."  Whereinsoever  the  divine  will  is  made 
known  to  us,  or  which  way  soever  the  counsels  of  it  are 
known,  let  them  be  dutifully  comported  with.  Such  things 
are  only  known  to  us  by  the  event,  let  us  dutifully  own 
and  acknowledge  them.  I  know  it  was  the  divine  will, 
according  to  counsel,  that  such  and  such  things  should  be 
either  effected  by  himself,  or  permitted  to  be  effected  by 
those  in  whom  he  saw  such  a  disposition,  or  from  whom 
he  did  not  withhold  power  to  effect  it.     Again, 

(6.)  Take  heed  of  slavish  dread,  in  reference  to  your 
own  eternal  concernments.  Most  certain  it  is,  that  there 
are  counsels  of  the  divine  will  conversant  about  the  eter- 
nal concernments  of  every  one  of  us  ;  but  take  we  heed  of 
slavish  dread  in  reference  hereto.  There  is  no  cause  for 
it.  It  is  an  ungospel-like  spirit  to  live  in  a  slavish  dread, 
even  about  our  eternal  concernments,  under  a  Gospel  of 
grace  which  deals  with  us  principally  about  them,  and 
whose  special,  particular,  and  great  design,  is  to  advise  and 
direct  us,  even  touching  then. 
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But  it  may  be  here  said,  How  is  it  possible  for  one  in 
an  uncertainty  not  to  be  in  a  dread  about  his  everlasting 
concernments,  about  those  concernments  of  his,  which 
however  they  lie,  will  never  alter,  will  always  be  the  same  1 
One  that  finds  himself  to  have  been,  hitherto,  under  the 
power  of  some  reigning  lust  or  other,  have  not  I  reason  to 
be  in  a  continual  dread,  what  shall  become  of  me  for  ever  1 

That  was  a  thing  we  find  represented  as  not  suitable  to 
the  state  of  a  very  Cain.  Suppose  thy  state  to  be  as  bad, 
suppose  thyself  a  very  Cain  for  wickedness,  you  see  how 
God  bespeaks  him,  when  there  was  some  present  token 
that  he  was  not  so  acceptable  as  Abel  was.  Cain  might 
perceive  it,  hereupon  his  countenance  falls,  and  God  rea- 
sons the  matter  with  him  :  "  Why  is  thy  countenance  fall- 
en 1  If  thou  dost  well,  shall  thou  not  be  accepted  1  If  thou 
persist  still  to  do  evil,  it  is  true,  sin,  that  is,  vengeance, 
the  consequent  of  sin,  lies  at  the  door.  But  if  thou  dost 
well,  shalt  not  thou  be  accepted  1"  So  he  bespeaks  even  a 
Cain  ;  so  you  must  understand  him  to  bespeak  you.  In 
the  worst  that  you  can  suppose  of  your  case,  this  is  the 
counsel  of  the  divine  will  even  concerning  thee.  Here- 
upon, then,  God  ought  to  be  the  Object  of  thy  reverence ; 
not  the  Object  of  thy  dread.  Thou  oughtest  to  reverence 
him,  not  to  dread  him,  as  one  that  doth  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will.  But  you  will  say  again,  "  Where 
lies  the  difference  1" 

The  difference  is  great,  and  most  manifest,  between  re- 
verence and  dread.  Reverence  carries  love  in  it ;  dread 
carries  hatred.  And  am  I  now  to  dispute  the  matter  with 
you,  whether  any  man  ought  to  hate  God  1  Ought  you  to 
hate  him,  think  you  1  Ought  he  to  be  the  object  of  your 
hate  1  No,  place  all  your  reverence  upon  him,  which 
certainly  carries  love  in  it.  For  reverence  hath  goodness 
for  its  object ;  the  most  excellent  good  is  the  object  of  my 
reverence.  By  how  much  the  more  there  is  of  goodness 
in  any  one,  by  so  much  the  more  is  he  the  object  of  my 
reverence.  But  it  is  evil,  destructive,  pernicious  evil,  that 
is  the  object  of  my  hate,  and  consequently  of  my  dread. 
But  you  are  no  more  to  think  that  God  can  be  ihe  Object 
of  a  man's  dread,  than  you  can  think  that  a  fit  notion,  or 
a  self-consistent  notion,  an  evil  God.  Can  there  be  any 
such  thmg  as  an  evil  God  1  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  the  affection  of  dread  (involving  essentially  hatred  in  it) 
duly  placed  upon  God,  unless  you  would  suppose  an  evil 
God,  which  is  a  contradiction  even  in  the  very  notion. 
Therefore,  turn  all  your  hate  (let  the  case  be  the  worst  that 
can  be  supposed)  upon  yourself,  and  all  your  love  upon 
God.  Think  of  him  with  reverence  that  carries  love  in  it. 
And  think  of  yourselves  with  that  dread  (as  you  are  yet 
wicked  creatures)  which  carries  hate  in  it.  And  this  is 
a  true  Gospel  frame,  to  hate  oneself,  loathe  oneself,  fall 
out  with  oneself,  judge  oneself,  condemn  oneself;  but  all 
the  while  to  reverence  God ;  let  him  be  ever  amiable  in 
3'our  eyes. 

Aye,  but  you  will  say,  "  How  can  this  be  but  matter  of 
dread  to  me,  when  I  find  myself  a  wicked  creature,  and 
whom,  therefore,  the  wrath  of  God  must  pursue  1  for  his 
wrath  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  the  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men  ;  and  I  find  myself  such  a  one,  a 
wicked  creature,  an  ungodly,  an  unrighteous  creature." 

Do  but  consider  here,  the  objection  carries  its  own  an- 
swer in  it.  "  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven." 
Against  what  ?  Against  ungodliness,  against  unrighteous- 
ness :  and  you  are  such  a  one.  But  what,  is  it  necessary 
always  to  continue  such  1  The  wrath  of  God  can  never 
be  directed  against  any  creature  but  as  he  is  wicked.  But 
then  his  word  saith,  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  :  and  let  him  return 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to 
our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon,"  Isaiah  Iv.  7. 

But  you  may  perhaps  say,  "  I  am  a  wicked  creature,  and 
this  is  the  thing  I  dread,  that  I  shall  be  always  so;  1  can- 
not alter  the  state  of  my  own  case,  I  cannot  mend  myself; 
this  is  that  therefore  which  makes  me  stand  in  dread." 

Why,  to  that  I  shall  shortly  say,  either  you  desire  to  be 
other  than  you  are,  or  you  do  not ;  either  you  desire,  of  a 
wicked  creature,  to  be  made  holy,  godly,  and  righteous,  or 
you  do  not  desire  this.  If  you  do  desire  it,  and  you  say, 
this  is  the  object  of  j'our  dread,  that  you  shall  never  be 
other  than  a  wicked  creature,  because  you  cannot  mend 
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yourself;  why  dread,  (as  I  told  you,)  carries  hatred  in  the 
nature  of  it,  and  hatred  of  wickedness.  If  you  dread  this 
continuance  in  wickedness,  you  hate  it.  But  I  would  fain 
know,  if  it  be  possible  to  desire  and  hate  the  same  thing. 
Do  you  desire  and  choose  to  be  always  wicked,  and  yet 
hate  and  dread  to  be  so  ]  These  are  inconsistent ;  what 
you  say  now,  overthrows  itself  It  is  impossible  for  you 
to  desire  to  be  always  what  you  are,  if  you  really  dread, 
that  is,  hate,  that  s-late  of  wickedness  wherein  you  are.  If 
that  be  the  matter  of  your  dread,  (as  it  ought  to  be,)  then 
you  do  hate  to  be  what  you  are,  and  you  desire  to  be  what 
you  are  not.  Then  pursue  this  apprehension  further,  a 
little,  "  I  am  a  wicked  creature,  and  I  desire  to  be  other- 
wise than  I  am,  I  dread  myself,  I  hate  myself  as  I  am 
such  ;  then  I  do  desire  to  be  such  as  God  would  have  me 
to  be,  that  is,  a  holy  creature,  and  one  conformed  to  his 
holy  nature  and  will ;"  and  if  this  be  the  posture  of  your 
soul  in  reference  to  yourself,  and  your  own  .state  God- 
ward,  you  very  well  know  what  he'hath  declared  of  his 
readiness  to  accept  such.  When  we  confess  our  sins,  with 
self-loathing,  self-indignation,  self-judging,  "  He  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  And  when  we 
judge  ourselves,  we  shall  not  be  judged.  He  never  con- 
demns that  man  that  condemns  himself,  not  notionally,  but 
inwardly,  with  a  concomitant  hatred  and  loathing,  which 
is  somewhat  else  than  the  notion  of  the  state  and  frame 
wherein  you  find  yourself  But  now,  if  you  suppose  that 
God  will  have  no  mercy  upon  such  a  one,  that  is  to  make 
a  supposition  to  yourself  of  somewhat  in  the  notion  of  God 
that  is  repugnant  to  the  known  notions  of  him  ;  that  is,  as 
he  is  the  God  of  all  grace,  as  he  is  love  itself,  and  as  he 
hath  told  us  this  to  be  his  name,  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
gracious  and  merciful,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  .sin."  But  if  you  have  such  notions  of  him,  that  he 
will  abandon  and  throw  away  a  self-loathing  and  self- 
judging  creature,  and  one  that'desires  nothing  in  all  this 
world  so  much  as  to  please  him,  this  is  to  create  to  yourself 
a  formidable  idol,  instead  of  the  true  and  living  God  : 
there  is  no  such  God  as  you  imagine  to  yourselves.  As  an 
idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  so  is  this  nothing  but  your 
own  idol,  which  is  a  nullity.  There  is  no  such  God  :  but 
you  create  to  yourselves  such  a  formidable  idol,  and  then 
hate  him.  You  call  that  God,  which  is  hut  of  your  own 
making,  your  own  creature.  But  lake  God  as  he  is  in 
himself,  and  as  he  hath  revealed  and  reported  himself  to 
be,  the  God  of  all  grace,  whose  name  this  is,  (and  his 
name  doth  express  his  nature,)  the  name  that  he  hath  made 
himself  known  by,  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  gracious  :" 
take  this  true  notion  ol'  God,  and  set  it  before  your  eyes, 
and  consider,  "  though  I  be  an  object  of  hate,  sure  I  have 
now  before  mine  e}-es  an  object  of  the  highest  love."  Is 
not  this  an  object  of  love,  a  fit  object,  the  most  deserving 
object,  the  most  amiable  object  that  can  be  thought  1  Con- 
ceive of  him  so  ;  and  let  that  be  your  apprehensions  of 
him,  till  you  find  his  love  gradually  work  itself  into  vour 
souls,  and  transforming  and  changing  you.  And  if  vou 
come  once  to  this  perceiving  and  believing  this  love,  you 
have  a  love  begotten  and  wrought  in  you,  then  God  and 
you  are  happily  met.  Love  and  love  cannot  but  unite 
and  dwell  together,  and  will  everlastingly  cohabit  and 
dwell  together.  But  if  you  say,  you  are  a  wicked  crea- 
ture, and  you  desire  lo  be  always  what  you  are  ;  if  wick- 
edness and  you  are  inseparable,  as  ihey  can  only  he  by 
the  union  of  your  will  with  wickedness  ;  then  are  miserj' 
and  you  united  too,  and  can  only  be  so  b)-  your  adherence 
in  heart  and  will  to  wickedness  ;  and  so  you  will  he  your 
own  hell,  and  an  everlasting  fountain  of  misery  to  your- 
self; but  God  and  his  throne  will  be  guiltless  for  ever,  for 
he  never  hates  a  creature  as  a  creature  ;  his  wraih  can 
never  reach  you,  but  as  you  are  one  that  continues  in  a  will 
to  be  wicked. 

But  if  you  can  truly  say,  "  I  woi?ld  be  otherwise,  only 
I  fear  God  will  not  help  me. "  Why!  hath  he  not  said,  he 
will  give  his  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  1  You  are  to  take 
heed  of  forming  a  notion  of  God  against  his  word  ;  for 
he  can  have  no  will  against  his  word  ;  it  is  impossible  he 
should.  There  can  be  no  counsel  of  the  divine  will  that 
contradicts  his  plain  word.  Therefore  take  heed  of  ima- 
gining any  such  thine  to  vourselves. 
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And  so,  upon  the  whole  matter,  there  is  place  for  that 
counsel,  as  what  we  are  to  resolve  to  live  and  die  by,  that 
is,  never  to  entertain  a  slavish  dread  concerning  our  own 
eternal  concernments.  But,  consider  how  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  are  given  in  Scripture,  between  them  that 
are  saved,  and  them  that  finally  perish.  And  if  you  find 
the  present  characters  upon  you  that  mark  you  out  for 
hell  and  damnation,  only  say,  "  I  am  such  and  such  now, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  always  be  what  I  am." 
Sin  is  not  you,  and  you  are  not  sin  ;  they  are  separable, 
the  are  partable  things  :  and  only  implore  that  grace 
and  help  of  the  Divine  Spirit  that  is  offered,  suitable  to 
the  estate  of  lost  and  apostate  creatures.  And  never  en- 
tertain any  despairing  thought  but  that  that  Spirit  shall  be 
given  when  it  is  seriously  asked  and  sought  after,  and  de- 
sired by  you  :  the  state  of  no  man's  case  can  exclude  such 
considerations  as  these,  for  while  there  is  any  thing  of 
sense  about  a  man's  eternal  concernments,  though  it  be 
from  common  grace,  it  is  from  the  Spirit  of  grace,  for  all 
grace  is  from  that  Spirit,  and  that  common  grace  may  be 
gradually  leading  on  to  special  grace,  if  it  be  duly  com- 
plied with. 

So  that  there  is  still  no  cause  for  a  slavish  dread  :  that 
soul  is  not  quite  abandoned  and  given  up  by  God,  in  which 
remains  any  concern  about  its  future  state,  and  about  its 
case  God-ward.  You  are  not,  indeed,  to  ascribe  it  to  your 
own  nature,  if  you  are  so  solicitous  about  the  divine  fa- 
vour, if  you  are  not  so  swallowed  up  in  this  world,  and 
immersed  in  sensuality,  as  to  have  all  thoughts  excluded 
about  your  soul-afTairs,  and  your  everlasting  concernments. 
You  are  not  to  arrogate  this  to  yourself;  for  we  are  not 
sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  a  good  thought ;  and  there 
is  a  good  tendency  m  those  thoughts ;  and  therefore,  all 
this  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Divine  Spirit  that  is  now, 
some  way  or  other,  at  work  with  you  ;  and  those  workings 
of  his,  have  a  leadingness  and  tendency  in  them  to  move 
to  further  and  higher  workings,  which  accordingly  you 
are  to  expect  with  hope,  and  so  to  lay  aside  a  slavish  dread 
accompanied  with  despair,  with  utter  despair  that  ever 
things  shall  be  better  with  you. 

(7.)  And  then,  as  to  all  your  other  concernments,  in- 
trust tliem  freely  and  cheerfully  to  this  God.  He  that 
worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  how 
complete  an  object  of  trust  is  he  !  Whose  heart  would 
misgive  him,  who  trustelh  him  that  worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will  1  Can  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will,  can  the  counsel  of  that  will  which  is  guided  by 
unerring  wisdom,  ever  hurt  any  body  1  Will  any  body  be 
the  worse  for  lying  under  the  determination  of  that  will, 
which  is  guided  by  unerring  counsel  1  Never  fear  to  trust 
him  in  all  things,  who  bears  this  character;  a  cheerful 
trust,  a  delightful  tru.st,  is  most  suitable  to  this  represen- 
tation of  God.  Never  fret,  never  tumultuate,  never  admit 
of  any  distrustful  thought ;  but  at  the  same  time,  (as  the 
direction  is,  Psalm  xxxvii.,  beginning,)  "  trust  in  the  Lord 
and  do  good,"  and  place  your  delight  in  the  Lord,  and 
not  fret  at  any  thing  we  see  fall  out  in  the  world  ;  never 
fret,  but  trust ;  never  fret,  but  do  good  ;  never  fret,  but  de- 
light thyself  in  the  Lord.     And  therefore, 

(8.)  Lastly;  The  direction  that  is  m.ost  suitable  to  this 
apprehension  of  God,  is  to  preserve  a  continual  quietude 
and  tranquillity  in  our  own  spirits.  The  proper  effect  of 
such  trust  is  quietness  :  "  His  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in 
the  Lord."  And,  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee  ;  because  he  trusteth  in 
thee,"  Isaiah  xxvi.  3.  There  is  no  room  nor  place  for  ra- 
tional disquiet  hereupon,  in  reference  to  any  thing  he  hath 
done,  or  in  reference  to  any  thing  we  may  apprehend  he 
will  do.  Let  there  be  such  a  constant  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity of  spirit  maintained,  in  opposition  to  vexation 
about  past  events,  and  to  solicitude  about  future  events : 
for  these  two  things,  we  are  apt  to  disquiet  ourselves; 
about  past  events  with  vexation  and  future  events  with 
solicitude  ;  and  so  we  live  uncomfortable  lives.  But  there 
will  be  no  place  left,  either  for  the  one  or  the  other,  if  we 
will  but  carry  this  apprehension  about  us,  that  God  work- 
eth all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  What 
cause,  then,  can  there  be  for  solicitude  1  God  will  not 
change  his  nature,  he  will  be  still  the  same.  He  will  as 
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much  govern  the  world  by  counsel  in  all  future  times,  and 
all  the  particular  concernments  of  his  creatures,  and  es- 
pecially our  own  concernments,  in  respect  of  which  we 
are  apt  to  be  solicitous.  He  will  do  as  much  as  ever  he 
did.  For  this  is  his  essential  character,  and  therefore  can 
never  cease  to  he  so,  that  he  doth  all  things  after  the 
counsels  of  his  own  will. 

But  you  may  say,  "  He  may  permit  wicked  men  to  do 
so  and  so,  injuriously." 

If  he  do  so,  he  wisely  permits  it,  and  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will.  And  who  would  be  afraid  of  the 
counsel  of  such  a  will  1  If  he  permit  ill  things  to  be  done 
and  fall  out  in  the  world,  it  is  either  for  the  exercise  of 
their  graces  who  belong  to  him  in  the  world,  and  who  are 
the  called  according  to  his  purpose  ;  it  is  that  their  faith, 
and  their  love  to  him,  and  their  patience,  and  their  sub- 
jection, and  their  heavenly  mindedness,  and  the  raised- 
ness  of  their  spirits  above  the  world,  may  be  more  tried, 
and  may  further  appear ;  or,  it  may  be,  for  the  correction 
and  chastisement  of  his  own  offending  people.  And  then, 
there  is  no  place  for  fretting  and  inquietude  of  spirit,  but 
calmly  to  accept  the  punishment  of  sin,  lying  down  under 
it  with  a  calm  and  submissive  patience.  Or  it  may  be  in 
reference  to  the  future  more  illustrious  display  of  his  own 
glory,  that  he  lets  wicked  men  prosper  and  triumph  for  a 
time,  and  flourish  like  the  green  grass,  when  it  is  that  they 
may  be  destroyed  for  ever.  And  never  doubt  but  that  he 
doth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  he  will 
make  all  things  finally  to  result  into  such  an  end  as  shall 
be  suitable  to  so  glorious  an  Agent,  worthy  of  himself,  so 
that  angels  and  saints  shall  confess  to  all  eternity,  that  all 
his  ways  and  works  were  marvellous,  just,  righteous,  and 
great ;  and  worthy  of  himself,  taken  altogether.  It  cannot 
but  be  so,  that  the  issue  of  things  must  be  such  as  is  most 
agreeable  to  him  "  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will." 


LECTURE  IX.* 

Heb.  xi.  3. 

Through  faith  ve  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed 
by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were 
not  made  of  things  which  do  appear. 

In  that  order  of  discourse,  (wherein  we  have  made  some 
progress,)  of  treating  of  the  several  more  principal  heads 
of  that  religion  which  we  all  profess,  we  have  spoken  at 
large  (as  the  last  subject  we  insisted  upon  in  this  course) 
of  the  counsels  of  the  divine  will,  or  (which  is  all  one) 
his  purposes  and  decrees,  according  to  which  he  is  said  to 
work  all  things,  in  that  Ephes.  i.  11. 

And  now,  the  next  thing  that  comes  in  order  to  be 
spoken  of,  is  that  great  work  of  creation,  which  is  part, 
and  the  first  part,  the  beginning  of  the  execution  of  his 
external  counsels  or  purposes  of  his  will.  This  is  the  first 
of  his  external  acts  that  terminate  upon  somewhat  without 
himself.  His  decrees,  though  they  have  their  term  within 
him,  and  so  come  into  the  account,  not  of  his  transient,  but 
of  his  eminent  acts,  and  yet  do  differ,  too,  from  ah  these 
internal  acts  of  the  divine  Hypostasis  toward  one  ano- 
ther ;  for  they  have  their  very  objects  in  the  Divine  Being. 
But  the  decrees  of  God,  though  they  have  their  term  with- 
in the  Divine  Being,  that  is,  they  do,  while  they  are  but 
decrees,  effect  nothing  extra  Deum,  icithout  God,  yet  they 
have  their  object  without  him  ;  that  is,  they  refer,  some 
way  or  other,  to  the  creature.  Now,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  internal  acts  of  God  that  have  reference  to  the 
creature,  we  consider  his  external  acts,  whereof  this  of 
creation  is  the  first,  and  is  leading  and  fundamental  to  all 
other  subsequent  and  external  acts  of  his,  towards,  or  upon, 
the  creature,  as  now  existing,  till  some  act  or  other  hath 
preceded,  by  which  it  might  exist. 

This  is,  therefore,  such  an  act  as  makes  its  object,  and 
doth  not  suppose  it ;  as  all  following  acts  of  God  towards 
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the  creature  do  suppose  the  object,  and  not  make  it;  sup- 
pose it  pre-existent,  and  then  are  concerned  and  conversant 
about  it,  as  already  existent ;  to  wit,  to  sustain  it,  to  regu- 
late it,  improve  it,  perfect  it ;  or  any  ways  alter  it  as  he 
sees  good. 

And  whereas  this  is  the  first  step  that  God  takes  in  ex- 
ecuting the  counsels  of  his  will;  that  is,  that  being  as- 
cribed to  him,  to  do  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of 
his  will,  he  doth  this  great  work  of  creation  according  to 
that  counsel  of  his  will.  This  will  put  an  end  to  the  great 
dispute  about  the  original  of  all  things:  whether  this  world, 
and  all  that  it  contains,  came  of  itself,  or  by  fate,  or  by 
chance ;  or  whether  it  were  all  entirely  owing  to  some  wise 
and  designing  intelligent  Agent.  If,  I  say,  the  authority 
of  divine  revelation  may  decide  the  matter,  and  so  far  ob- 
tain in  the  mind  of  men,  there  is  an  end  of  that  dispute ; 
that  is,  that  since  whatsoever  is  done  by  that  great  and 
almighty  Agent,  was  done  according  to  the  counsels  of  his 
own  will;  then  this  world  came  not  into  being  of  itself,  or 
by  any  fatality  or  casualty  ;  but  by  wise  counsel  designing 
the  thing,  and  the  time,  and  whatsoever  circumstances 
might  refer  thereunto. 

And  indeed,  those  that  have  not  a  divine  revelation  to 
guide  their  apprehension  in  this  matter,  and  have  but  al- 
lowed themselves  (as  many  have)  a  liberty  of  thought, 
have  discerned  those  characters  of  divine  wisdom  and  de- 
sign, in  the  whole  frame  and  contrivance  of  things  in  this 
great  creation,  as  not  only  t(j  acknowledge,  but  to  adore, 
the  wise  Creator  that  hath  given  being  to  all.  Every  thing 
of  order  being  the  product  of  wisdom  ;  wisdom  and  order 
have  most  certain  relation  one  to  another,  as  the  produc- 
tive principle,  and  the  object  produced.  If  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  order  produced,  wisdom  and  counsel  must  have 
been  the  productive  principle. 

We,  formerly,  in  the  beginning  of  this  series  of  discourse, 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  creation,  from  Romans  i.20. 
The  invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead,  are  clearly  seen  in  things  that  he  hath  made. 
It  was  upon  another  account  tnat  we  discoursed  of  the 
creation  then,  not  making  that  the  terminative  subject  of 
our  discourse,  but  considered  it  only  as  evidential  of  the 
Deity;  we  are  now  to  consider  it  as  effected  by  that  al- 
mighty divine  power;  we  now  consider  it  as  a  matter  of 
faith.  "  By  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  word  of  God."  And  it  was  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity that  there  should  be  that  rational  consideration  of 
the  creation,  first,  in  order  to  the  evincing  of  an  object  of 
faith,  before  we  came  to  speak  any  thing  of  faith,  or  what 
was  to  be  matter  of  faith;  for  no  one  can  believe  any 
thing,  by  the  proper  assent  of  faith,  till  he  understands  who 
he  is  to  believe,  and  why.  And  it  is  the  formal  object  of 
faith  that  we  were  to  evince  to  you,  in  order  to  our  show- 
ing the  ground  why  we  were  to  believe  any  material  ob- 
ject that  comes  within  the  compass  of  divine  revelation. 

Therefore,  having  first  evinced  to  you  the  existence  and 
being  of  God;  and  then  evidenced  to  you,  that  that  re- 
velation which  we  have  in  the  Book  of  Scripture  is  from 
God;  and  thence  having  more  distinctly  considered  the 
nature  and  perfections  of  God,  as  they  are  held  forth  in 
that  revelation,  together  with  the  distinct  Hypostases 
which  that  revelation  assures  us  are  in  the  Deity;  we 
now  come  to  consider  the  creation  too,  as  a  matter  of  faith 
also. 

And  it  ought  not  to  seem  strange  to  us,  that  when  we 
have  heard  the  creation  spoken  of,  as  tending  to  evince  to 
us  the  being  of  God,  we  should  come  now  to  discourse  of 
it  as  a  matter  of  faith;  for  most  plain  it  is,  that  he  same 
conclusion  may  be  assented  to  on  different  grounds,  and 
the  one  doth  strengthen  the  other,  and  not  detract  from  it. 
It  is  no  prejudice  at  all  to  our  receiving  the  doctrine  of  the 
creation,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  that  it  is  also  demonstrable 
in  a  rational  way,  any  more  than  it  doth  detract  from,  or 
lessen  the  credit  of,  a  human  testimon}',  that  many  do  con- 
cur and  say  the  same  thing;  which  detracts  nothing  from 
the  validity  of  that  person's  testimony,  but  instead  of  that, 
adds  thereto. 

And  we  are  to  reckon  it  a  great  discovery  of  the  divine 
favour  and  indulgence  to  us,  when  one  and  the  same  thing 
may  be  the  matter,  both  of  fiducial  assent  upon  a  divine 
testimony,  and  of  rational  demonstration  also.     God  con- 


descends to  us,  and  is  so  much  the  more  favourabl'e,  that 
he  is  pleased  to  make  the  same  thing  evident  more  ways 
than  one,  according  as  the  occurrence  of  several  media  for 
the  evidencing  of  any  thing,  doth  beget  a  stronger  and 
firmer  impression  of  the  thing  itself,  upon  our  minds.  This 
is  referred  unto,  allusively,  to  set  forth  the  great  assurance 
wherewith  the  Gospel  revelation  was  given,  1  John  i.  1,3. 
"  That  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled  of  the  word  of  life — that  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard,  declare  we  unto  you." 

It  is  very  irtie,  indeed,  that  the  creation  generally  con- 
sidered, and  more  abstractedly,  is  very  demonstrable  by  rea- 
son ;  not  only  to  be  rendered  probable,  or  a  likely  thing, 
but  certain  and  more  demonstrable.  That  is,  as  I  said, 
when  we  have  in  view  so  many  sorts  of  things  that  we  are 
sure  were  not  always;  and  therefore,  could  not  be  of  them- 
selves ;  (for  whatsoever  is  of  itself  must  be  always,  must 
be  from  eternity;)  then  we  are  sure  ever)' such  thing  must 
have  had  some  maker  or  other.  And  so,  nothing  can  be 
more  demonstrable,  than  that  there  hath  been,  and  mtist 
be,  a  creation,  even  unto  rea,son,  and  by  reason. 

But  though  reason  may  clearly  apprehend  and  evince,  in 
general,  that  there  hath  been  a  creation,  it  can  never  evince 
the  way  and  manner,  the  method  and  order,  wherein  things 
have  been  created.  All  this  must  be  owing  to  divine  reve- 
lation, and  to  faith  thereupon,  if  we  understand,  (as  here 
it  is  said,)  "  through  faith,  the  worlds  were  framed,  by  the 
word  of  God."  By  reason,  we  may  know  that  the  world 
or  worlds  were  some  time  or  other  made ;  but  we  can  only 
know  by  faith  that  they  were  made  in  six  days,  and  that 
such  and  such  was  the  order  of  making  them,  as  the  di- 
vine history  doth  report  the  matter  to  us.  And  therefore 
doth  this  text  inform  us,  not  only  of  this  as  an  apprehen- 
sible thing,  that  the  worlds  were  made,  but  it  lets  us  see 
how  we  are  to  apprehend  it.  We  are  not  only  to  understand 
this,  but  we  are  to  understand  it  by  faith,  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God. 

We  have,  in  the  text,  two  distinct  propositions,  which 
are  of  two  divers  kinds :  the  first  is  dogmatical,  or  more 
expressly  assertory,  and  the  second  is  explicatory  of  the 
former. 

The  former,  I  say,  is  mere  dogmatical.  "  By  faith  we 
understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
God."  It  is  a  thin?  to  be  understood  by  faith,  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God.  And  this  I 
shall  make  the  main  subject  of  my  discourse  which  I  in- 
tend upon  this  scripture. 

The  latter  is  explicatory  of  the  former,  so  that  things 
which  are  seen,  were  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear, 
or  were  made,  (which  is  the  truer  reading  of  the  text,)  of 
things  which  do  not  appear,  or  were  made  of  not  appearing 
things,  not  pre-existing  things,  that  had  stood  forth  into 
being  before. 

First.  And  for  the  first  of  these:  yon  see  it  contains 
two  parts — what  it  is  we  are  to  understand;  and — how  we 
are  to  understand  it.— The  thing  to  be  understood,  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  and — how  we 
are  to  understand  it,  by  faith,  or  through  faith.  It  is 
faith  that  lets  in  the  notion  more  distinctly  into  our  minds. 
We  have  this  notion  by  faith,  as  the  word  in  the  Greek 
si2:nifies,  the  forming  of  a  notion,  begetting  it  in  our  minds. 
We  have  the  notion  besot  in  our  minds  by  faith,  that  the 
worlds  were  so  framed  by  the  word  of  God. 

1.  We  have  first,  and  more  principally,  to  consider  the 
former  of  these,  the  thing  to  be  understood.  We  shall 
consider  the  manner  afterwards.  And  for  the  thing  to  be 
understood,  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
God,  we  have  here  three  heads  of  d;5cour.<;e  more  distinctly 
to  be  considered  and  spoken  to — the  object  of  this  act.  the 
^r,)|-],^s — the  Agent  who.'^e  this  act  or  work  is,  that  is,  Ga>d, 
exertinsrhis  power  bv  his  word,  and — the  act  of  creation 
it.self,  what  kind  of  act  that  is.  It  is  here  rendered, 
"  framed."  We  shall  speak  to  the  emphasis  of  that  ex- 
pression hereafter,  in  its  proper  place,  when  we  come  to 
o-ire  you  an  account  of  the  nature  of  the  act.  creating, 
which  thousrh  that  word  doth  not  primarily  and  directly 
sig-nify,  yet  supposelh,  as  we  shall  in  a  proper  time  come 
to  show  vou.  .    . 

(1  )  We  are  to  consider  the  object  of  creaUon,  as  it  is 
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here  expressed  by  this  comprehensive  term,  the  worlds, 
"  The  worlds  wt^re  framed  by  the  word  of  God."  The 
word  here  so  rendered,  doth  signify  sometimes  eternity, 
especially  being  phirally  used.  But  sometimes  also  it 
signifies  time,  and  sometimes  an  age,  and  in  the  plural, 
ages.  But  it  doth  also  signify,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
time  :  not  only  time,  in  itself,  abstractly  and  nakedly  con- 
sidered, but  the  things  that  lie  within  time:  not  the  jnen- 
sura  but  the  mc iisurata ,  not  only  that  duration,  which  is 
the  measure  of  such  and  such  things,  but  the  things  them- 
selves that  are  measured  thereby.  And  that  is  the  sense 
wherein  it  must  be  taken  here.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the 
naked  thing,  time,  that  is  spoken  of  here,  (though  the 
word,  sometimes,  hath  that  signification  as  the  object  of 
this  creative  act,)  but  all  things  that  come  under  temporary 
mensuration,  ail  tiiat  are  measured  by  time,  which  is  fitly 
enough  expressed  in  our  translation  by  this  term,  "  the 
worlds." 

And  whereas,  it  is  not  said,  world,  but  worlds,  that 
shows,  that  the  contincns  is  more  than  one:  and  if  the 
propriety  of  the  Greek  be  considered,  it  also  signifies 
them  to  be  more  than  two;  for  the  word  is  not  a  dual  but 
a  plural,  and  so  it  is  more  than  one,  and  more  than  two 
worlds  that  are  signified  by  this  expression.  And  indeed, 
the  matter  is  less  indefinite  ;  and  it  being  impossible  to  us 
to  know  how  many  are  the  several  circles  of  things  that 
are  above  us,  that  are  all  made  things,  things  altogether 
without  our  knowledge  or  comprehension,  (as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  tell  you  on  another  account,  of  our  Lord's 
being  ascended,  and  gone  up  far  above  all  heavens.)  we 
are  left  in  a  just  uncertainty,  (which  belongs  to  us,  and  is 
proper  to  our  state,)  how  many  those  heavens  are,  or  those 
orbs  of  things  which  are  replenished  with  creatures,  (parts 
of  the  universe,)  that  altogether  make  the  entire  object  of 
this  creation,  and  this  great  creative  act. 

And  taking  that  phrase,  "the  worlds,"  to  signify  what- 
soever lies  under  the  measure  of  time,  so  we  are  not  barely 
to  consider  such  orbs,  but  we  are  to  take  in  all  the  contenta, 
as  well  as  the  continens,  all  the  things  contained,  as  well 
as  the  things  containing.  And  so,  it  is  the  whole  universe 
of  created  beings  that  comes  under  our  present  consider- 
ation: which,  therefore,  in  speaking  to  us  of  the  object  of 
the  creation,  or  what  it  is  that  is  created,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  we  should  speak  of  it  in  the  singular,  nor 
of  all  the  particular  kinds  ;  but  only  under  some  general 
heads,  into  which  the  universe  of  created  things  may  be 
distributed. 

[1.]  The  first  and  most  general  and  obvious  distribution 
of  the  created  universe,  is  into  the  more  substantial  things, 
and  the  modifications  thereof;  what  is  in  it.self  a  substan- 
tial thing,  and  what  doth  only  some  way  or  other  modify 
such  a  being.  And  it  is  the  former  of  these  that  is  the 
proper  object;  creation  more  strictly  and  properly  taken. 
Creation  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  suppositorimn  of  mpposita, 
of  things  that  do  subsist  not  of  themselves,  in  reference  to 
any  efficient  cause:  for  so  no  created  thing  doth  exist,  by 
itself,  in  opposition  to  what  doth  inhere,  so  as  to  be  a  sub- 
jectof  things  that  do  reside  in  it.  And  so,  the  modification 
of  things  are  not  properly  created,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
creation  ;  but  are  educed  and  brought  forth  out  of  those 
substantial  beings  that  were  themselves  created,  or  made 
out  of  nothing  ;  and  so  they,  that  is,  substantial  things,  are 
the  most  proper  objects  of  creation,  that  have  a  proper 
sub.sistence  of  their  own,  though  with  dependance  on  the 
efficient  cause  that  gave  them  being.  And  after  this  dis- 
tribution, comes, 

[2. ]  T*^^  distribution  of  such  created  things,  that  is, 
substantial  beings,  IP.  w'hich  all  the  diversifying  modi  do 
reside  and  have  their  place.  And  we  are  to  consider  what 
may  be  the  more  general  distribution  of  substantial  things, 
that  are  themselves  created.  And  we  can  consider  none 
more  general,  than  this  one,  to  wit,  of  all  those  created 
substances,  into  these  two  heads,  matter  and  mind.  If  the 
inquiry  be.  What  doth  this  universe  of  created  beings 
contain  1  or  what  are  the  great  spheres  of  being  that  lie 
within  the  compass  of  the  created  universe  1  Why,  speak- 
ing of  substantial  things  themselves,  that  are  the  subjects 
of  divers  distinct  modi  or  modifications,  they  can  be  but 
these  two,  all  will  fall  under  these  two  heads,  to  wit,  matter 
and  mind.     And  this  is  that  distribution  of  created  things 


which  the  Scripture  gives  us  a  ground  express  enough  for: 
Col.  i.  16.  "  By  him  were  all  things  made  that  are  in 
heaven  or  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible."  We 
may  well  enough  suppose  all  matter  to  be,  some  way  or 
other,  visible,  though  there  be  indeed  a  finer  sort  of  matter 
than  is  visible  to  us.  But  then,  there  is  the  other  head 
of  things,  in  that  Col.  i.  16.  things  that  are  simply  invisible, 
altogethei-  invisible,  as  it  is  altogether  impossible  that  any 
sense,  any  external  sense,  can  perceive  a  mind,  or  a  thought, 
which  is  the  immediate  product  of  that  mind.  So,  that 
every  distribution  of  created  things  into  visible  and  invis- 
ible, I  take  it,  sufficiently  corresponds  with  this  that  I  now 
mention,  that  is,  matter  and  mind. 

And  otherwise,  we  have  the  creation  distingui-^^hed  as  to 
the  object  of  it,  or  eation,  passively  taken,  into  heaven 
and  earth,  as  we  find  in  that  history  of  the  beginning  of  the 
creation,  Gen.  i.  1.  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  Some,  indeed,  that  go  to  the  ca- 
balistical  way,  will  have,  by  heavens,  all  intellectual  beings 
that  are  created  to  be  comprehended  and  meant:  and  by 
earth,  all  matter  whatsoever.  We  shall  not  dispute  the 
propriety  of  that  conjecture,  or  what  probably  it  hath,  or 
hath  not;  but  take  what  is  more  obvious  to  ourselves  in 
common  understanding.  And  if  we  take  that  as  a  distri- 
bution of  created  things,  heaven  and  earth,  as  was  intimated 
before,  we  must  comprehend  together  both  the  continens 
and  the  contenta.  And  so,  by  heaven,  must  be  understood 
and  meant,  not  only  all  the  several  superior  orbs,  but  all 
their  inhabitants  that  do  reside  and  dwell  in  them,  and 
wherewith  they  are  replenished,  and  unto  which  our  very 
minds  and  spirits,  (though  now  they  are  clothed  with  ter- 
restrial vehicles  and  dwell  in  flesh,)  do  originally  appertain 
and  belong,  as  being  nearer  of  kin,  and  more  allied  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  than  they  are  allied  to  this  world  of  flesh 
and  earth,  this  terrestrial  world.  For,  if  we  take  the  mind 
and  spirit  in  us,  to  be  the  nobler  and  more  excellent  part 
of  ourselves,  taking  our  denomination  from  that  which  is 
more  noble  and  excellent,,  we  have  greater  affinity,  accord- 
ing to  our  primitive  and  original  state,  with  heaven,  than 
we  have  with  earth,  which  affinity  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  place  of  residence,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
Mind  and  spirit  are  more  akin  to  heavenly  inhabitants, 
and  they  are  to  any  thing  that  is  made  merely  of  earth. 

And  so,  taking  the  things  contained,  with  all  the  hea- 
venly orbs,  you  have  great  diversifications,  in  that  men- 
tioned place.  Col.  i.  16.  And  there,  indeed,  the  Spirit  of 
God  runs  out  more  than  it  doth  in  the  distribution  of 
things  that  fall  under  that  other  head,  that  is,  the  visible 
things  of  this  earth.  For  we  are  told,  under  the  head  of 
invisible  things,  (and  which  also  in  very  great  part,  indeed, 
are  the  things  which  do  belong  to  the  heavens,)  of  thrones 
and  dominions,  and  principalities  and  powers  ;  Avhich  are 
very  reasonably  thought  to  mean  so  many  several  orders 
of  celestial  creatures  that  do  inhabit  the  other  world  or 
worlds,  for  how  many  of  them  there  are,  we  do  not  know, 
nor  can  know,  as  we  formerly  told  you. 

And  then,  if  we  speak  of  the  things  contained  in  this  lower 
orb,  signified  here  by  earth,  they  do  more  generally  fall 
under  a  common  notice,  and  are  more  obvious  to  every 
one's  apprehension.  This  world,  you  know,  is  replenished 
with  very  numerous  sorts  of  creatures  that  live  one  way  or 
other,  or  with  one  or  another  sort  of  lives;  either,  that  do 
live  an  intellectual  life,  or  live  from  an  intelligent  soul,  as 
we  do  all  live;  or  else,  that  live  a  merely  sensitive  life,  as 
all  the  brute  creatures  do,  of  that  next  order  beloAv ;  or 
else,  things  that  do  live  a  merely  vegetable  life,  as  all  ihe 
several  sorts  of  plants  that  have  some  kind  of  life,  though 
it  be  of  a  meaner  and  lower  kind. 

And  then,  there  are  all  your  inanimate  things  that  have 
no  proper  life  at  all ;  that  is,  have  no  self-moving  or  self- 
acting  principle  within  them,  or  peculiar  to  them,  from 
whence  they  do  act  or  order  themselves,  or  are  capable  of 
being  moved,  as  from  any  internal  vis  in  this  kind  or  that. 
Of  such  extent  is  this  created  universe;  it  takes  in  all 
these  several  sorts  of  things.  And  to  descend  to  the  enume- 
ration of  more  particular  kinds  would  be  an  endless  work, 
and  not  proper  for  us.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  have 
very  great  amplitude  in  the  object  of  our  present  thought 
and  consideration,  when  we  are  to  look  upon  the  universe 
of  created  beings,  that  is,  of  created  substances,  look  upon 
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all  those  that  come  under  the  notion  of  matter,  and  that, 
as  such,  is  inanimate:  matter,  as  matter,  has  no  self-mov- 
ing principle  in  it.  Look  upon  all  those  things  that  live 
some  kind  of  life  or  another;  whether  they  be  things  of 
this  earth  of  ours,  or  whether  they  be  things  of  the  supe- 
rior or  refined  orbs  and  parts  of  the  universe :  these  come 
in  all  the  orders  of  angelical  creatures,  of  wliich  we  have 
only  that  general  and  more  indistinct  account  which  that 
Colossians  i.  and  some  other  passages  of  Scripture  give  us. 
What  their  diversifications  are,  we  know  not;  but  some 
or  other  ihey  are,  and  such  as  do  import  superiority  and 
inferiority  among  themselves.  And  then,  go  to  that  other 
head,  of  things  destitute  of  life,  and  that  more  properly 
come  under  the  notion  of  matter  before  mentioned:  and 
so,  descending  downwards  from  tlie  more  noble  and  ex- 
cellent creatures,  to  the  meaner  and  lesser  ones,  what  a 
vast  scale  of  created  being  is  this !  descending  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  or  ascending  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  and  all  within  the  compassof  the  created  uni'erse, 
and  all  this  signified  by  that  one  expression  in  the  text, 
"  the  worlds." 

Indeed,  all  this  being  summed  up  into  this  one  expres- 
sion, of  the  universe  of  the  world,  taken  singularly  and  in  the 
largest  sense  of  which  it  doth  admit,  we  have,  even  within 
the  compass  of  created  beings,  that  which  far  exceeds  any 
of  our  thoughts.  And  it  hath  been  a  question  much  agi- 
tated amongst  philosophical  men,  whether  the  created 
universe  have  any  created  limits  at  all,  yea  or  no.  It  hath 
been  agitated  by  some  with  a  very  ill  design :  and  some 
have  made  it  their  business,  in  moving  the  controversy,  to 
hide  their  design.  And  with  a  strange  mixture  of  fravid 
and  folly,  in  discussing  that  question.  Whether  the  created 
universe  were  infinite  or  no?  they  have  gone  about  to  dis- 
guise the  matter,  and  told  us,  they  would  not,  indeed,  say 
it  was  infinite,  but  it  was  indefinite;  to  wit,  the  extent  of 
the  created  universe:  and  by  the  extent  of  it,  the  meaning 
could  not  be  the  mere  local  extent,  but  the  real ;  not  barely 
what  space  it  took  up,  but  what  of  essence  and  real  being 
it  did  comprehend  and  contain ;  and  that,  some  of  them 
have  told  us,  was  not  infinite,  but  indefinite  only. 

But  there  hath  been  a  very  great  mixture  (as  I  say)  of 
fraud  and  of  folly :  of  fraud,  that  they  have  disguised  their 
meaning,  and  laboured  to  hide  it ;  and  of  folly,  that  in  their 
very  attempt  of  hiding  it,  they  have  unawares  discovered 
a  very  ill  meaning.  And  it  could  not  but  be  so;  for  when 
the  terms  are  distinguished  of  infinite  and  indefinite,  I 
would  fain  know  what  they  mean  by  the  latter.  If,  by  in- 
definite, they  mean  that  which  hath  in  itself  no  certain 
limits,  then  they  plainly  say,  it  is  infinite,  the  created  uni- 
verse is  infinite,  because  it  hath  no  certain  limits.  But  if 
they  mean  by  it  only,  that  it  hath  no  known  limits  to  us, 
that  every  one  readily  acknowledgeth ;  we  can  never  know 
the  limits  of  it;  and  so  that  is  but  to  say  it  is  finite,  if 
they  mean  only  so.  And  indeed,  it  is  a  very  dubiiable 
thing,  whether  any  finite  understanding  can  measure  the 
created  universe,  or  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  extent 
of  it.  Very  willing  I  am  to  aggrandize  that  as  much  as  I 
can,  in  consistency,  still,  with  owning  it  to  be  but  a  created 
thing;  because  still,  the  more  we  magnify  that,  the  more 
we  magnify  the  Creator.  But  to  pretend  it  to  be  an-indc- 
finite  thing  in  that  sense,  that  is,  that  it  hath  no  certain 
limits  in  itself,  thai  is  to  make  it  an  infinite  thing. 

And  if  it  here  be  inquired.  What  is  the  inconvenience  of 
that,  to  make  it  to  be  so,  or  how  can  we  prove  it  not  to  be 
sol  Why  truly,  to  the  former  of  the  questions,  there  would 
be  this  to  say,  that  to  say  it  were  infinite,  or  could  be  in- 
finite, were  to  say  that  it  were  not  a  creation';  for  most 
certain  it  is,  whatsoever  is  infinite  is  God.  Infinit}'  is  the 
proper  predicate  or  attribute  of  Deity.  And  so,  the  incon- 
venience would  be,  the  taking  away  all  the  foundations  of 
religion  ;  for  it  would  be  the  confounding  of  God  and  the 
creature,  the  taking  away  the  difference  between  them. 
And  it  would  be  equally  impossible,  that  there  should  be 
any  room  or  place  for  religion,  if  you  take  away  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  as  much  as  if  you  take  away  the  object  of  it.  If 
the  creature  were  infinite,  there  could  be  no  subject  of 
religion:  and  there  can  be  no  place  for  religion,  if  there 
be  no  subject  of  it,  any  more  than  if  there  were  no  object 
of  it. 

And  as  to  the  question,  How  can  it  be  proved  that  the 


created  universe  is  not  infinite,  and  cannot  be  infinite  1  It 
is  very  clearly  to  be  proved  by  what  hath  been  said,  in  very 
great  part:  that  is,  whatsoever  is  infinite  is  God.  There- 
fore, to  say  that  the  created  universe  is  mfinite,  is  to  .say, 
that  it  is  not  created.  But  besides,  it  may  be  easily  evinced, 
that  not  only  this  universe  of  created  beings  is  not  infinite, 
but  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  ever  .should  be,  or  could  be. 
And  as  the  plain  reason  of  the  thing  doth  lie  against  that 
imagination  ;  so,  the  most  pernicious  and  destructive  ten- 
dency of  that  philosophy  that  would  impose  upon  us  the 
imagination  of  an  infinite  universe,  is  most  studiously  to 
be  disclaimed  and  abhorred,  as  taking  away  all  place  and 
room  for  religion.  For  it  would  confound  created  being 
and  uncreated,  and  deity  the  creature;  and  so,  leave  no 
subject  of  worship,  as  the  more  avowed  atheism  leaves  no 
object  of  it. 

I  shall  not  say  more  to  you  about  the  object  of  this  said 
act.  We  are  further  to  consider  the  great  Agent,  the 
Creator;  and  the  nature  of  the  act  of  creation.  But  let  us 
make  some  stand  and  pause  here,  and  consider  what  im- 
provement is  to  be  maae  of  what  hath  been  thus  far  dis- 
coursed to  you.  It  is  of  verj'  vast  extent,  what  we  are  to 
consider  under  the  notion  of  the  created  universe.  But 
when  all  this  is  done,  it  is  still  but  a  creation  ;  make  it  as 
great  a  thing  as  you  will,  magnifj-  it  as  much  as  possible, 
consistently  with  its  being  a  creation,  and  when  all  this  is 
done,  then  say  within  yourselves,  "All  this  is  but  as  a 
drop,  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  a  dust  in  a  balance,  a  mere  no- 
thing, yea,  lighter  than  nothing  and  vanity,  compared  with 
that  Being  which  is  of  itself;  that  Being  which  owes  itself 
to  none  ;  that  Being  to  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  ;" 
for  all  this  vast  creation  doth  but  depend  on  will  and  plea- 
sure ;  "  For  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created."  It 
was  determinable,  merely  upon  good  plea.sure,  whether 
there  should  be  any  creation,  or  no  creation:  so  that  one 
nidus,  one  iwd  (as  I  may  speak)  of  the  Divine  Mind,  either 
makes  this  vast  thing,  the  whole  created  universe,  to  be 
something  or  nothing.  "  If  I  please,  it  shall  be  something; 
if  I  please,  it  shall  be  nothing." 

It  should  lead  us  into  adoration  of  the  great  self-subsist- 
ing Being,  that  owes  it  to  none  that  he  is,  is  beholden  to 
none,  but  is  bj'  the  excellency  of  his  own  eternal  nature, 
to  which  it  was  repugnant  not  to  be,  and  which  compre- 
hends all  plenitude  and  fulness  of  being  in  itself,  even  an 
infinitude  of  being. 

Consider  this  then,  and  when  it  hath  prompted  and  led 
you  into  admiration  and  adoration,  looking  up  to  the  great 
Creator,  it  should  prompt  and  lead  us  into  the  greatest 
detestation  of  the  insolency  of  creatures,  even  .such  crea- 
tures as  (if  they  would  use  their  minds)  are  capable  of 
apprehending  this,  and  yet  take  upon  them  as  if  they  were 
ab-solute.  They  started  up  out  of  being  but  the  other  day, 
and  at  the  fiat,  and  by  the  pleasure,  of  the  great  Creator ; 
and  now,  they  look  upon  themselves  in  this  world  as  if  it 
were  all  theirs,  and  as  if  they  might  do  in  it  what  they 
pleased.  He  that  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  is 
also,  we  know,  in  Scripture,  styled  the  Possessor  of  heaven 
and  earth.  And  for  a  company  of  upstart  creatures  sprung 
up  into  being  but  the  other  day,  to  take  upon  them,  as  if 
they  were  possessors  (as  much  as  is  possible  for  them  to 
grasp)  of  this  creation,  and  to  do  in  it  what  they  will; 
what  a  detestable  insolency  is  this !  It  is  but  a  dependent, 
borrowed  right  that  any  one  hath  in  whatsoever  he  calls 
his  own.  And  j'ct,  men  are  apt  to  hug  themselves  in  con- 
ceit of  propriety,  saying,  "  This  is  my  own  land,  the.'=e  are 
my  own  goods,  this'  is  my  own  house :  and  it  is  so  by  the 
best  title  a  man  can  have."  Now  suppose  a  stranger  enter 
your  door  and  come  into  your  house,  and  take  no  notice 
of  any  thing  as  vours,  but  useth  all  things  as  he  pleaseth, 
and  saith  he  will  do  what  he  lists  in  ihis^ house  of  yours; 
or  (without  saying  so)  doth  what  he  lists,  takes  and  uses 
what  he  will,  and'as  he  will ;  would  you  not  take  yourself 
to  be  highly  injured,  and  would  you  not  right  yourself,  if 
it  lay  in  your  power,  upon  so  injurious  an  intruder  as  this  1 
Why,  at  this  rate  is  the  great  God  treated  and  dealt  with, 
by  his  apostate,  revolted  creatures,  inhabiting  this  lower 
world,  though  it  be  even  the  meaner  and  baser  parts  of 
his  creation!  Creatures  sprung  up  into  being  here  by  in- 
dulgence of  divine  favour,  take  upon  them  as  if  they  were 
their  own  lords  and  owners,  and  as  if  ever}-  thing  they  lay 
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their  hands  on  were  their  own,  without  ever  taking  notice 
of  God ;  He  that  gave  them  breath  and  being  and  all 
things,  that  they  might  seek  after  him  ;  and  consider, 
"Whence  come  11  and  all  things  that  I  use  and  enjoy, 
whence  are  they  V  No  such  thing  enters  into  their  minds 
from  day  to  day,  but  a  life's  time  is  run  out  in  these  bodies, 
wherein  they  should  love,  and  serve,  and  adore,  their  great 
Creator,  without  taking  notice  of  him. 

But  a  more  copious  use  of  this  yet  remains,  when  we 
shall  have  opened  other  things  that  yet  are  to  be  doctrinally 
opened  uuto  you. 
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(2.)  We  are  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the 
Agent  in  this  great  and  mighty  work,  and  that  is,  (as  the 
text  expresseth  it,)  God  himself,  that  great,  all-compre- 
hending Name.  There  will  be  occasion  to  take  notice  of 
the  way  of  his  agency  (by  his  word)  by  and  by.  The 
Creator  of  all  things,  of  heaven  and  earth,  can  be  no  other 
than  he  who  comprehends  and  contains  all  things,  virtually, 
in  his  own  power.  But  whereas,  we  have  heretofore  shown 
to  you  at  large,  that  there  is  in  the  Deity  a  threefold  sub- 
sistence, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  are 
each  of  them  to  be  comprehended  under  the  notion  of 
Creator  here.  It  is  a  plain  and  self-evident  truth,  com- 
monly given  us  as  a  maxim.  Opera  Trinitalis,  ad  extra, 
sunt  indivisa,  vel  communicabla ;  that  the  works  of  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead  towards  the  creature  are  undivided, 
and  communicable  to  each  of  the  persons :  so  as  that  we 
must  understand  them  to  be  conjunct,  in  every  such  act  as 
they  do  exert  without  themselves,  or  towards  any  thing  that 
is  not  God.  Their  distinguishing  actions  are  towards  one 
another;  but  the  actings  that  they  exert  towards  any  thing 
without  them,  these  are  common  to  them  all.  So  that  the 
Father  creates,  the  Son  creates,  and  the  Holy  Gho.st  cre- 
ates. This  action  which,  as  we  have  told  you,  makes  its 
object,  and  doth  not  suppose  it,  as  other  acts,  ad  extra,  do, 
it  is  the  common  act  of  each  of  these.  And  so  you  find 
that  the  creation  is  usually  ascribed  to  God,  under  that 
name  of  God  (that  name,  being  essentially  taken)  which 
comprehends  all  the  three  persons.  And  so  we  must  un- 
derstand that  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  where  God  is 
said  to  have  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And  that 
observation  is  not  to  be  slighted,  that  Elohim,  a  plural 
noun,  is  conjoined  with  a  verb  of  the  singular  number; 
Barah  Elohim.  As  if  it  were  said,  God  created  the  hea- 
ven and  the  earth  ;  that  is,  it  is  an  expression  to  note  that 
there  is  a  plurality  in  the  Deity  ;  that  is,  of  persons,  each 
of  which  is  God.  But  it  being  conjoined  with  a  verb  in 
the  singular  number,  it  shows  that  these  three  were  but 
one;  did  agree  in  Deity,  as  well  as  in  this  creative  act. 
And  this  is  that  which  that  learned  man  Zanchy,  in  his 
treatise,  "  De  tribus  Elohim,"  doth  prove  profitably  and 
at  large.  But  more  particularly,  v/hen  the  name  of  God 
is  taken, 

[1.]  Personally,  as  divers  times  also  it  is,  then  it  signi- 
fies, eminently,  God  the  Father :  and  that  very  term  doth 
sufficiently  express  him  to  be  the  Original  of  all  things,  of 
all  beings,  both  created  and  uncreated.  He  is  usually, 
and  fitly  enough,  said  to  be  I^ons  Deitatls  et  fans  Trinita- 
tis.  The  Deity  is  first  in  the  Father,  and  all  created  beings 
first  and  originally  from  him,  as  the  matter  is  plainly  ex- 
pressed in  the  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  To  us  there  is  but  one  God 
the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things.  Him  we  are  taught  to 
adore  as  the  great  Original,  from  whom  all  being  hath  its 
rise.     And  yet, 

[2.]  We  have  the  creation,  very  frequently,  ascribed  to 
the  Son,  speaking  him  conjunct  with  the  Father  in  this 
great  creative  act.  And  even  in  that  last  mentioned  place, 
(1  Cor.  viii.)  where  it  is  said,  "  To  us  there  is  but  one  God 
the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him,"  it  is 
added,  "and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all 
thing.s,  and  we  by  him.  And  so,  in  that  Col.  i.  15,  16. 
bis  agency  in  the  creation  is  most  expre.ssly  asserted.     He 
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who  is  there  said  to  be  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, 
and  the  first-born,"  (as  we  read  it,  but  it  may  as  properly 
be  read,  according  to  grammar,  with  only  the  alteration  of 
an  accent,  the  first-begotten  of  every  creature,)  "by  him 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible;  whether  they  be  thrones,  or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,  all  things  were  cre- 
ated by  him  and  for  him."  There  is  his  concurrence  and 
conjunction  with  the  Father,  both  as  the  efficient  and  final 
Cause  of  all  things.  So  that  Heb.  i.  2.  "  God  hath  in  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  ap- 
pointed the  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the 
worlds."  He  that  is  "  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  by  him  the  worlds 
were  made.  And  so  we  have  it,  most  expressly,  in  the 
beginning  of  John's  Gospel :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  (a  known  name  and 
titleof  Christ,  God's  eternal  Son  and  consubstantial  Word,) 
that  Word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  that  Word 
was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any 
ihing  made  that  was  made."  He  is  spoken  of  under  a  title 
of  like  import,  frequently,  in  other  scriptures,  and  most 
expressly  in  Proverbs  viii.  That  is,  by  the  name  of  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  and,  under  that  name,  is  asserted  to  be  with 
him,  even  throughout  the  whole  work  of  this  creition. 
Not  with  him  in  an  idle  concomitancy ;  which  no  man  can 
understand,  either  according  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  or 
the  plain  import  of  the  other  scriptures  that  have  been 
named,  and  many  more  that  are  to  be  named.  He  was 
with  him,  when  the  Lord  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
when  he  stretched  out  the  heavens,  when  he  did  all  that 
was  done  in  the  work  of  creation.     And  then, 

[3.]  The  creation  is  ascribed  to  the  Eternal  Spirit,  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  you  find  expressly  in  that  Gen.  i.  when 
we  had  been  told,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  was  wiihout 
form  and  void;  the  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  have  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters;"  that  is,  upon  the  fluid  mat- 
ter of  the  yet  unformed  chaos,  that  profound  abyss;  that 
Tohu  and  Bohu,  as  it  is  expressed;  upon  that  fluid  and 
yet  unformed  matter  that  was  fluctuating,  even  as  waters 
do:  upon  that,  the  Spirit  of  God  did  move  to  collect  and 
form  things  out  of  it,  according  to  divine  pleasure. 

Thus,  it  is  plain,  each  person  in  the  Godhead  hath  his 
hand  and  part  in  this  great  work  of  creation.  What  hand 
and  part  each  hath,  some  are  very  curious  in  describing. 
But  so  far  as  the  Scriptures  expressly  do  lead  us,  so  far 
we  may  allow  our  conceptions  to  be  formed  concerning 
their  distinct  agency.     And  it  is  plain. 

First,  That  the  name  Father  doth  signify  him  to  be  the 
Original  of  all  things,  the  first  Fountain  Being,  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  being,  created  and  uncreated.  The  Divine 
Being  itself  is  first  and  originally  in  Him,  as  the  name 
Father  signifies:  and  that  comprehends  the  fulness  of  all 
being  in  itself,  all  excellency,  all  perfection,  whether  con- 
ceivable by  us,  or  unconceivable.  So  from  him  the  crea- 
tion must  have  taken  its  rise  as  the  Head  of  all  things. 
And  then, 

Secondly,  The  Scripture  speaks  of  the  Son  under  the 
name  of  the  eternal  consubstantial  word  of  God,  or  his  es- 
sential wisdom,  which  must  needs  be  understood  to  con- 
tain in  itself  the  first  idea  of  all  things.  All  being  origi- 
nally contained  and  comprehended  in  God  the  Father  as 
such,  he  is  now  said  to  be  the  visage  of  the  invisible  God, 
and  in  him  do  all  the  glories  of  the  Deity  shine,  as  in  their 
first  image.  All  things  being  to  be  created  and  produced 
into  actual  being  according  to  that  image  which  lay  in  the 
Divine  Mind,  which  he  is.  As  there  is  no  one  goes  about 
to  make  any  thing,  but  hath  the  image  and  idea  in  his  own 
mind,  fir.st,  of  what  he  intends  to  make.  He  that  intends 
to  make  a  book,  or  to  make  a  house,  or  a  garment,  hath 
the  idea  in  his  own  mind,  first,  of  what  he  intends  to 
make,  and  according  to  that  idea  all  things  are  made.  All 
things  that  were  to  be  created,  the  eternal  wisdom  of  the 
Father  comprehending  them  all  in  himself,  he  is  the  rule 
or  no'mn,  according  to  which  the  creation  is  at  last  pro- 
duced into  actual  being.     And  then, 

Thirdly,  The  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  con- 
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ceived  according  to  that  light  the  Scripture  gives  concern- 
ing the  distinguishing  characters  of  that  person.  From 
the  actuous  love,  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  (or  an 
eternal  production  of  the  divine  image  by  the  Father  in  the 
Son,  there  cannot  but  be  an  everlasting  spiration  of  love 
between  the  Father  and  this  his  consubslanlial  Image  :  an 
actuous  love,  and  that  image,  containing  in  itself  the  ideas 
of  all  the  things  that  were  to  be  produced.  This  mighty 
power  of  actuous  love,  it  goes  forth  to  produce  all  things, 
according  to  this  image,  with  ilie  highest  delectation  and 
complacency,  according  to  which,  God  pronounced  con- 
cerning all  tilings  which  he  had  made — that  it  was  v-ery 
good,  and  so  a  derivativ^e  object  of  divine  love  ;  all  things 
being  produced  according  to  that  excellency  of  his  own 
image  that  was  the  Original  Root  of  all  things.  And  here- 
upon do  other  Scriptures  speak  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  this  matter;  that  is,  that  by  his  Spirit  he  garnish- 
ed the  heavens;  one  part  of  the  creation  there  spoken  of. 
"  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit  and  they  are  created," 
P.salm  civ.  30.  And  so  you  see,  that  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  have  their  parts  and  agencies  in  this  great  work  of 
creation.     But  then, 

(3.)  We  have  here  to  consider  the  act  itself.  You  have 
seen  the  object,  the  worlds ;  and  you  have  seen  the  Agent, 
God  himself.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  We  are  now  next, 
according  to  the  order  proposed,  to  consider  the  act  that  is 
expressed  here  in  the  text  by  a  word,  which  is,  fitly  enough, 
rendered,  "framed  ;"  but  we  must  note  unto  you,  that  that 
word  doth  express  one  sort  of  act,  and  supposetk  another. 
It  expressethone  sort  of  act,  thai  is,  the  framing  of  things; 
framing  (as  it  is  fitly  enough  translated  here)  when  there 
was  somewhat  now  brought  into  being,  out  of  which  tliey 
should  be  so  and  so  diversely  framed,  especial!)^  as  to  the 
material  part  of  the  world.  That  is  the  act  here  expressed. 
But  then,  it  supposeth  a  former  act,  a  foregoing  act,  and 
that  is,  the  making  all  out  of  nothing,  out  of  which  any 
thing  was  after-framed.  We  shall  speak  of  the  act  the 
word  expre.sseth,  first ;  and  then  shall  speak  of  th3  act  that 
word  supposeth. 

[1.]  The  word  in  the  text  is  very  filly  expressive  of  the 
former  act,  that  the  worlds  are  said  to  be  fratned.  It  comes 
of  a  word  that  signifies  perfect  and  entire,  and  it  seem.s  to 
come  from  that  we  commonly  denote  by  art;  or,  as  some 
would  have,  the  relation  of  this  word  to  artus,  which  signi- 
fies our  limbs,  the  limbs  of  any  creature  that  is  endued 
with  life.  And  so  they  would  borrow  the  illustration  of 
this  word  from  chirurgic  art,  that  doth  aptly  place  the 
bones  which  have  been  dislocated,  and  puts  them  into 
joint  again.  So  the  worlds  were  framed  (as  it  were)  by 
the  most  curious  and  exquisite  chirurgic  art ;  or  else, 
that  which  is  precedent  to  that,  the  locking  and  joining 
things  into  one  another  through  the  whole  creation. 

And  in  this  respect,  the  framing  of  the  worlds  was  more 
immediately  the  work  of  the  divine  wisdom,  which  may 
be  meant  by  the  expression  here,  that  they  were  created 
by  the  word  of  God,  which  I  told  you  we  should  take 
notice  of  in  its  proper  place.  Which  maybe  meant  not  of 
the  word  spoken  out,  but  of  the  internal  word,  agreeable 
to  what  we  are  wont  to  call  vertnim  mentis  ;  as  there  is  no 
one  that  speaks,  (if  he  speak  sense,)  but  he  hath  in  his 
own  mind  first  that  which  he  afterwards  expresseth  and 
speaks  out.  But  herein  was  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
principally  conspicuous  ;  in  that  beautiful  order  and  frame 
of  things  that  appeared  every  where  throughout  this  great 
universe;  that  there  is  that  order  that  we  behold  daily 
among  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  reference  to  one  another 
and  in  reference  to  us;  that  which,  in  the  8th  Psalm,  you 
find  the  Psalmist  in  so  high  and  holy  an  adoration  of; 
"When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained."  It  is  a 
great  argument  of  a  holy  heart,  to  be  much  in  contempla- 
ting the  divine  wisdom  that  hath  settled  every  thing  of  that 
order  which  is  any  where  to  be  found  in  the  whole  creation. 

If  you  look  into  this  lower  world,  and  consider  that,  as 
to  what  falls  under  our  notice,  there  is  every  where  that 
correspondency  of  actives  to  passives,  of  faculties  to  ob- 
jects, as  every  one  that  will  use  thoughts  may  easily  dis- 
cern, the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  greatly  to  be  adored  in 
it.  For  think  we  with  ourselves,  how  great  a  piece  Of 
vanity  this  creiUion  had  been,  if  it  had  not  been  so  ;  if 


there  had  been  objects  upon  which  there  had  been  no  fa- 
culties to  exercise;  or  if  there  were  faculties  to  be  exer- 
cised that  had  no  objects;  as  if  there  were  visible  things, 
and  no  eye  to  see  them  ;  if  there  were  audible  thing>,  and 
no  ear  to  hear  them.  And  so,  back  again,  if  there  were  eyes, 
and  nothing  to  be  .seen  ;  anid  a  faculty  of  hearing,  and  no 
such  thing:  as  sound.  But  herein  is  the  admirable  contriv- 
ance of  the  divine  wisdom  in  this  creation  manifest,  that 
here  is  such  a  correspondency  throughout,  of  objects  to 
faculties,  of  active  powers  and  principles  to  passives. 

And  then,  in  that  order  that  is  .settled  amongst  things, 
therein  we  have  the  great  display  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
there  being  (as  hnth  been  often  said)  that  relation  between 
wi.sdom  and  order,  as  between  cause  and  etiect.  Where- 
soever there  is  any  of  staled,  settled  order,  we  maybe  sure 
there  was  wisdom  to  contrive  and  design  it.  Staled  and 
settled  order  cannot  be  a  casualty.  When  we  see  the  con- 
trivance and  order  that  are  in  such  a  thing  a-s  a  watch  or 
a  clock,  and  the  like,  we  are  presently  sure  that  such  a 
thing  was  not  made  by  chance.  And  to  think  that  such  a 
mighty  agency,  a  might}'  power  of  motion,  as  was  once  ex- 
erted in  this  creation,  should  produce  things  in  that  orderly 
frame  wherein  we  behold  them,  without  design,  without 
wisdom,  is  as  absurd  an  imagination,  as  if  we  should  ima- 
gine a  thousand  men,  by  violent  strokes  with  axes  and 
hammers,  upon  bra'^s  or  iron,  or  the  like,  without  any  de- 
sign, should  produce  so  many  watches,  clocks,  or  any  such 
like  engines;  meaning  no  such  thing. 

Therefore,  nothing  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  a 
greater  argument  of  the  degeneracy  of  man,  or  how  low  his 
mind  is  sunk,  than  that  there  should  be  any  who  slumid 
go  into  the  account  of  the  more  thinking  sort  of  men,  U:at 
yet  should  make  it  their  business  to  exclude  the  power  of 
final  causes  out  of  the  world ;  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  a  final  cause,  oran  end  designed,  that  had  any  in- 
fluence at  all  upon  this  great  creation.  Whereas,  if  we 
consider  the  several  orders  and  sorts  of  being,  how  u.'-eful 
the  meanest  creature,  even  the  inanimate  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, is,  to  very  great  and  necessary  purposes  and  ends; 
and  when  we  consider,  among  those  things  that  have  life, 
how  aptly  they  serve  for  their  own  purposes,  and  how  aptly 
every  thing  in  them  serves  their  own  purpose,  that  is,  to 
beget  and  maintain  that  life,  we  cannot  but  see  the  absur- 
dity of  that  conceit.  To  look  upon  the  lowest  sort  of  living 
creatures,  the  mere  vegetable  creatures;  Whj' are  they 
made  with  roots'?  but  to  take  hold  of  the  earth  from  whence 
by  them  their  nutriment  is  drawn;  that  those  little  fibres, 
without  which  a  leaf  could  not  be  nourished,  should  he 
dispersed  every  where  throughout  the  whole,  with  so  fine 
a  texture  as  they  are"?  Very  well  doth  Cicero,  a  heathen, 
speak  of  nature  under  the  name  of  the  divine  art,  the  art 
of  God.  And  whereas,  "  Boni  nrlificis  est  eclarc  arfem  ;" 
it  is  ike  part  of  a  f^nod  artist  to  conceal  his  art,  truly,  if  the 
divine  art  were  not,  in  great  part,  con^'ealed,  one  would 
think  all  the  actions  of  intelliffent  creatures  should  be 
swallowed  up  in  wonder,  to  behold  the  divine  agency  run- 
ning through  all  things,  and  so  variously  exerting  itself 
for  the  production  of  things  as  we  find  them,  and  couiriv- 
in?  the  several  kinds  of  things  in  the  same  rank  and  sta- 
tion in  the  creation,  into  which  at  first  they  were  set. 

If  we  should  look  to  that  admirable,  rare  contrivance, 
that  appears  in  tl?o  forming  of  our  own  bodies,  upon  which 
you  find  the  Psalmist  in  that  transport,  "Marvellous  are 
ihy  works,  fearfully  1  am  made,"  that  is,  wonderfully; 
"  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well,"  Psalm  cxxxix.  U. 
That  is,  "  This  is  a  beaten  subject  to  me,  a  thing  that  my 
thoughts  are  much  used  to,  it  is  a  thin?  about  which  my 
mind  is  accustomed,  I  know  it  right  well :"  as  we  know 
the  path  that  we  have  often  trod. 

And  not  only  is  the  divine  wisdom  con.'picuoTis  in  this 
framing  of  things,  but  his  goodness  too.  How  adorable  is 
the  goodness  of  God,  everi  in  that  frame  and  di.^posure  of 
things  that  we  find  in  the  creation  :  that  things  are  so 
framed  and  adapted,  as  to  answer  and  correspond  to  one 
another.  Here  is  a  great  appearance  of  the  divine  good- 
ness, that  whereas  he  hath  put  into  such  sorts  and  orders 
of  his  creatures,  a  desiring  faculty,  there  is  still  somewhat 
in  that  creation  to  answer  that  faculty  o(  desire.  Every 
thing  is,  by  natural  instinct,  taught  to  desire  that  which  is 
good  for  it ;  that  is,  that  which  is  convenient  and  suitable 
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to  it.  So  we  have  the  Psalmist  (Psalm  cxlv.  15.)  admir- 
ing God  upon  this  account,  that  the  eyes  of  all  things  were 
up  unto  him,  and  that  he  gave  them  their  meat  in  due 
season;  a  coniinual  argument  and  testimony  of  the  divine 
goodness.  He  hath  not  left  himself,  in  this,  without  wit- 
ness :  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  goodness,  even  that 
which  the  inhabitants  of  it  replenish  and  fill  with  their 
•wickedness  and  malignity  against  him.  He  doth  good  to 
all,  even  to  the  evil  and  the  good.  He  hears  the  ravens 
■when  they  cry,  and  they  seek  their  meat  from  God  ;  Psalm 
civ.  which  Psalm  is  full  of  expressions  to  this  purpose. 
This  is  the  munificence  of  the  great  Creator,  that  when  he 
did  design  to  replenish  such  and  such  parts  of  the  created 
universe,  with  such  and  such  inhabitants,  creatures  able  to 
receive  and  entertain  some  correspondent  and  suitable 
good,  he  hath  also  stored  the  world  with  that  good  which 
shall  answer  every  appetite  throughout  all  this  creation  of 
God  ;  so  that  none  can  be  miserable,  amongst  even  those 
that  are  rendered,  by  their  own  natures,  capable  of  go- 
vernment by  a  law,  but  such  as  make  themselves  so  by 
aversion  and  disaffection  to  their  proper  and  .suitable  good. 
They  only  have  it  not,  because  they  refuse  it,  because 
they  are  disaffected  thereunto. 

But  then,  we  should  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of 
the  second  act  which  this  expression  in  the  text  doth  sup- 
pose. That  which  the  word  in  the  text  is  most  expressive 
of,  is  only  that  sort  of  act  by  which  things  are  adapted  and 
suited  to  one  another;  but  this  supposeth  a  former  act,  by 
which  those  things,  out  of  which  things  are  thus  framed, 
were  themselves  at  first  produced  and  brought  forth  out  of 
nothing ;  which  is  creation  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper 
sense  ;  though,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  word  that  doth  ex- 
clusively signify  that  act  in  any  of  the  learned  languages. 
But  the  nature  of  the  thing  doth  plainly  evidence  that  there 
must  be  such  an  act.  That  is,  look  upon  all  uncreated 
being,  the  being  of  God  himself,  and  then  that  which  is 
created  and  made  being,  must  have  been  made  out  of  no- 
thing ;  which  they  that  will  not  apprehend,  run  into  vari- 
ous and  most  manifest  absurdities  ;  one  sort,  thinking  there 
must  be  such  a  thing  as  eternal,  necessary  matter;  another 
sort,  thinking  that  things  must  be  made  out  of  God  as  so 
man)'  parts  of  the  Deity.  But  I  shall,  on  the  next  occa- 
sion, labour  to  evince  to  you  the  absurdity  of  any  such 
imaginations  as  these. 

And  in  the  mean  time,  pray  let  us  make  so  much  of  pre- 
sent reflection  upon  this  great  work  of  God's  creation  ;  that 
is,  that  he  who  hath  made  such  a  world  as  this,  cannot  but 
have  both  right  and  ability  to  rule  it,  and  all  things  in  it, 
to  the  best  and  most  valuable  purposes.  And  truly,  I  fear 
we  do  not,  on  this  account,  enough  study  the  creation,  and 
the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being  that  are  exerted  and  put 
forth  in  that  creation.  There  is  his  wisdom  and  his  good- 
ness to  be  seen  in  that  first  sort  of  act  already  spoken  to. 

And  his  power  is  most  visible,  and  especially  to  be  seen 
in  the  latter  sort  of  act,  as  we  shall  show  when  we  come  to 
speak  to  it.  But  to  any  that  would  give  themselves  liberty 
of  their  own  thoughts,  one  would  ihink,  they  should  not 
part,  for  all  the  world,  with  the  consolation,  that  this  one 
thing  should  afford  us ;  that  is,  that  all  this  v'ast  frame  of 
things  should  be  produced  by  divine  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  power,  into  that  exquisite  order  in  which  we  now  be- 
hold ihem;  and  that,  hereupon,  he  that  could  tell  how  to 
make  such  a  world  as  this,  replenished  with  such  variety 
of  inhabitants,  knows  how  to  govern  and  dispose  every 
thing  he  hath  made.  And,  as  there  hath  been  that  display 
of  those  glorious  excellencies,  in  the  Divine  Nature,  in  the 
frame  and  contextureof  this  whole  creation,  we  ought  here- 
upon always  to  expect,  that  he  will,  with  the  same  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness,  regulate,  govern,  and  dispose  of  what 
he  hath  so  made.  All  these  things  will  appear,  and  show 
themselves  in  the  most  proper  seasons,  without  our  dis- 
tracting and  self-tormenting  cares.  Let  us  be  desirous, 
principally  and  finally,  of  nothing  but  that  he  who  made 
such  a  world  as  this,  for  himself,  and  for  his  own  glory, 
may,  in  his  own  way  and  time,  have  that  glory  out  of  it 
which  he  seeks  and  designs  for  himself.  Yea,  let  us  be 
content,  that  he  should  have  it  in  such  a  way  as  may  pos- 
sibly be  conjunct  with  our  suffering  many  inconveniences ; 
things  that  may  be  grievous  to  us,  to  our  flesh  and  blood, 
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and  external  sense.  Should  not  he  have  his  glory  out  of 
his  own  creation,  his  own  way  1  This  world  was  not  made 
for  us,  but  it  was  made  for  him,  by  whom  it  was  made. 


LECTURE  XL* 

[2.]  BcTT  then,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  the  second  place, 
we  are  now  to  consider,  that  as  the  expression,  here  in  the 
text,  doth  more  directlj'  signify  that  one  act  of  putting 
things  into  order,  which  is  the  native  import  of  the  word; 
so  there  is  another  act  necessarily  supposed ;  and  that  is, 
the  bringing  of  things  out  of  nothing,  which  are  the  proper, 
the  truly  proper,  matter  of  production,  or  whatsoever  is  extra 
Deiim,  whatsoever  is  a  diverse  thing  from  the  being  of  the 
Deity  itself.  This  word,  "  frame,"  doth  not  signify  directly 
this  act,  but  it  doth  necessarily  suppose  it.  Order  doth 
suppose  a  subject,  the  things  in  being  that  are  brought  into 
that  order.  And  as  the  two  great  attributes  before  men- 
tioned, divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  do  shine  forth  in  that 
former  act,  the  putting  of  things  into  order  ;  so  his  power 
doth  most  eminently  appear  in  this  latter  act,  the  bringing 
of  the  things  which  he  so  puts  into  order,  out  of  nothing. 

As  we  do  not  pretend  to  assert  this  act,  from  the  import 
of  this  word  that  is  used  in  the  text,  abstractly  considered, 
so  neither  do  we  pretend  to  assert,  from  the  native,  proper 
force  and  significancy  of  any  one  word  at  all,  that  we  must 
think  appropriate  to  this  purpose,  as  only  to  signify  this 
act  and  nothing  else.  We  do  readily  grant,  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  words  thus  rendered,  are  frequently  used 
with  more  latitude  than  barely  to  signify  the  bringing  of 
things  out  of  nothing.  And  so,  this  act  is  not  to  be  con- 
cluded from  the  force  and  import  of  such  words,  abstractly 
considered  by  themselves.  Words  that  are  of  a  more  inde- 
finite signification,  that  may  signify  more  things  than  one, 
they  are  always  determined  to  some  one  particular  sense 
or  other,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  place  where  they  are 
used.  There  is  not  any  one  word  at  all,  that  is  to  be  con- 
fined and  limited  to  one  certain  sense  by  its  own  native 
import;  or,  at  least,  there  are  very  few  words  that  are  ca- 
pable of  that  confinement  and  restriction  by  constant  and 
unvaried  use.  But  what  they  mean  in  this  or  that  saying, 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  of  the  discourses 
wherein  they  lie. 

What  of  the  creation  is  dejlde,  a  matter  of  faith  merely, 
we  have  hinted  to  you  already,  and  shall  further  have  oc- 
casion to  show  you,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  that  second 
head,  how  we  are  to  come  to  this  understanding.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  it  is  very  evident,  when  it  is  said,  that  we 
are  to  understand  this  by  faith,  that  the  worlds  were  so 
and  so  framed,  we  are  not  to  understand  it  exclusively,  as  if 
the  meaning  of  the  text  were, to  shut  out  every  thing  of  ar- 
gument or  ratiocination  in  the  matter.  One  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  assented  to,  from  divers  different  premises, 
as  was  hinted  to  you  before.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose, 
and  even  to  make  this  which  I  am  now  .speaking  of  a 
matter  of  faith,  to  wit,  the  producing  of  created  things  out 
of  nothing,  if  it  shall  evidently  appear,  that  in  some  texts 
of  Scripture  this  must  be  ultimately  intended  and  meant; 
and  that  no  other  thing  can  be,  so  as  to  exclude  the  neces- 
sary pre-supposition  of  this ;  and  there  are,  undoubtedly, 
some  texts  that  must  be  so  understood,  that  there  hath 
been  somewhat  produced  out  of  nothing,  out  of  which 
other  things  at  length  were  made  to  arise. 

As  to  that  first  text  of  Scripture,  "  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  Created  must  neces- 
sarily have  this  sense,  at  least,  by  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity ;  for  this  making  heaven  and  earth,  being  said  to  be 
in  the  beginning,  when  things  took  their  beginning,  had 
their  first  rise,  it  must  suppose  that  heaven  and  earth  were 
not  only  brought  into  order,  but  that  of  which  they  were 
made,  was  made  of  itself  to  exist,  not  having  existed  before. 
Otherwise,  how  was  that  the  beginning  of  things'?  How 
was  that  the  head  of  things  1  as  the  Hebrew  word  Resch, 
from  whence  the  word  Bershith,  in  the  beginning,  signifies. 
Otherwise,  this  word  must  assert   a  contradiction,  that 
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things  were  begun,  and  not  begun,  at  that  time  when  God 
created  heaven  and  earth. 

And  so,  if  3-ou  go  forward  to  that  first  of  John's  Gospel, 
ver.  2,  3.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  ilie  Word  was  God.  AH  ihings  w^ere 
created  by  him,  (that  is,  God,)  and  without  him  was  nothing 
made  that  was  made  ;"  every  thing  that  was  not  God,  was 
then  made;  all  things.  And,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
all  these  made  ihings  were  made  out  of  pre-existent  matter, 
is  to  suppose,  that  that  pre-exislent  matier  was  not  a  ihing, 
for  all  things  were  said  to  be  made  by  him.  All  things 
I  beside  himself  were  then  mad«,  therefore,  matter  itself  was 
I  then  made,  out  of  which  other  things  were  made  ;  unless 
[^  it  shall  be  said  that  matter  is  nothing,  and,  if  .so,  we  have 
'^  what  we  seek,  that  is,  that  there  are  some  things  made  out 
of  nothing;  but  if  it  were  a  thing,  and  were  not  the  Di- 
vine Being,  as  it  is  impossible  to  be,  it  was  a  self-made 
thing,  and  then  made  out  of  nothing. 

And  to  this  purpose  must  the  explicatory  proposition  in 
the  text  be  necessarily  adapted,  so  that  the  things  that  are 
seen,  were  not  made  of  things  that  did  appear.  The  phe- 
nomena, (that  is  the  word  there,)  things  not  then  appearing, 
when  the  worlds  were  thus  framed  by  the  word  of  God ; 
that  is,  things  not  before  existing,  for  there  is  nothing  at 
all  that  can  be  supposed  to  exist,  but  doth  appear  to  some 
faculty  or  other,  either  divine  or  created.  But  they  were 
things  simply  not  appearing  at  all,  and,  therefore,  not  ex- 
isting at  all,  out  of  which  these  worlds  were  made. 

And  lexicographers  do  take  notice  of  that  among  the 
other  senses  of  the  word  (patvofi^von',  that  it  signifies  to  ex- 
ist. And,  tnerefore,  the  worlds  are  said  to  be  framed  out 
of  that  which  once  did  not  exist,  till  it  was  mnde  to  exist 
by  the  divine  creative  power.  And  therefore,  they  fooli.shly 
think  who  would  put  a  difficulty  upon  God  in  this  ca-e, 
such  as  was  put  upon  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  to  make 
brick  without  straw ;  as  if  oinnipotency  could  be  posed, 
or  meet  with  any  obstruction  to  its  designeil  acts,  for  want 
of  matter  to  work  upon.  It  was  all  one  to  him,  (who  calls 
things  that  are  not,  and  makes  them  be  as  if  they  were,  as 
the  expression  Rom.  iv.  17.)  whether  there  were  the  pre- 
existent  matter  to  work  upon  or  no  ;  and  the  non-pre- 
existence  can  never  nonplus  omnipotency. 

And  therewith  should  we  obviate  the  vain  and  idle 
question,  when  we  hear  of  the  worlds  being  framed  by  the 
word  of  God  ;  "  Aye,  but  of  what  were  they  made  ?  made 
they  were,  but  what  did  he  make  them  of?"  They  must 
have,  originally,  been  made  out  of  what  before  was  not, 
seeing  it  was  his  pleasure  that  they  should  be  ;  for  his 
pleasure  all  things  are  and  were  created,  Rev.  v.  9.  And 
so,  (as  was  said  before.)  if  you  take  matter  within  the  com- 
pass of  being,  it  must  itself  be  a  made  thing. 

Now,  concerning  this  act,  the  bringing  of  all  things  out 
of  nothing,  take  this  two-fold  assertion,  which  we  shall 
evince  to  you,  and  accoxding  whereunto  we  are  to  con- 
ceive of  it — that  it  is  possible  to  no  created  agent ;  and — 
that  it  is  possible  to  God. 

First,  To  all  created  agents,  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
something  out  of  nothing.  It  is  impossible  to  all  the 
power  of  nature,  unto  the  power  of  whatsoever  creature, 
or  unto  all  the  creatures  uniting  their  power.  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  the  reasonings  of  the  schools  to  this  pur- 
pose, by  which  they  plainly  enough  demonstrate  creation 
(that  is,  bringing  something  out  of  nothing)  to  be  impossi- 
ble to  any  creature.  It  is,  indeed,  a  much  disputed  thing 
among  them,  whether  God  cannot  impart  his  power,  whe- 
ther it  cannot  be  communicated  to  a  creature,  so  as  that  he 
may  not  make  use  of  a  creature  in  creation;  but  it  is  little 
material  how  that  goes. 

But  that  a  creature  cannot,  by  all  its  own  strength,  be 
able  to  bring  any  thing  out  of  nothing,  nor  all  created 
power  put  together,  needs  no  other  conviction,  but  an  ap- 
peal even  to  common  understatiding.  Nor  can  you  con- 
ceive it  any  way  possible  for  you.  And  if  you  say,  "  No, 
I  cannot  do  it  alone  ;  but  if  I  take  in  the  advice,  or  super- 
added helps  of  such  and  such  things,  possibly  we  mav  to- 
gether." Why,  suppose  all  the  power  and  force  of  all  men 
in  the  world,  and  of  all  created  agents  besides,  were  to  be 
united  in  one  act,  you  cannot  so  much  as  conceive  that 
they -could  produce  so  much  as  one  single  atom  into  being 
out  of  nothing.     As  it  is  equally  impo.ssible  to  all  created 


power  to  annihilate,  as  to  create,  to  reduce  something 
back  again  into  nothing,  as  to  produce  something  out  of 
nothing  ;  so  al.so  is  it  equally  possible  for  the  divine,  un- 
created power  to  bring  all  things  out  of  nothing.  And 
then,  therefore, 

Secondly :  We  are  to  conceive  concerning  this  act,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  any  created  agent,  so  it  is  po.ssible  to  God, 
and  to  the  divine  agency.  For  it  is  plain,  it  implies  no- 
thing of  contradiction  in  the  thing  itself;  that  that  which 
did  not  exist,  should  exist,  as  it  is  evident  that  many 
ihings  do  exist  which  did  not  exist.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  that,  what  did  not  exist,  should  exist,  as 
is  is  evident  that  many  ihings  do  exist.  And,  therefore,  to 
suppose  it  impossible  to  God  to  make  that  exist,  which 
did  not  exist,  is  itself  if)  asseit  a  contradiction.  For  the 
notion  of  God  doth  carry  infiniteness  in  it ;  you  cannot 
form  a  notion  of  God,  but  it  must  include  infiniteness. 
But  to  say  that  he  is  infinite,  infinite  in  being,  in  his  per- 
fections, in  his  power  too,  and  yet,  that  he  cannot  do  that 
which  implies  no  contradiction  to  be  done,  is  lodeny  God 
to  be  God.  It  is  to  say,  God  is  but  a  finite  being,  or  of  finite 
power;  to  say,  that  which  you  call  God  is  not  God,  which 
is  a  contradiction,  when  you  say  that  he  cannot  do  that 
which  implies  no  contradiction  that  it  should  be  done; 
that  is,  that  that  which  did  not  exist,  should  exist. 

But  admit  this,  perhaps  you  will  object,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  divine  agency  to  make  something  out  of  nothing, 
that  doth  not,  however,  prove  that  God  haih  now  done  so. 
There  are  many  things  possible  to  be  done,  which  are  not 
actually  done.  And  it  is  no  argument,  from  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  power  to  assert  the  act. 

To  this,  I  only  say.  It  is  not  alleged  to  that  purpose; 
we  do  not  assert  the  possibility  of  creating  something  out 
of  nothing,  to  prove  that  something  hath  been  created  out 
of  nothing;  but  only  by  way  of  answer  to  them,  that  would 
thereby  prove,  that  something  was  never  created  out  of 
nothing,  because  it  is  an  (.nunciato  affirmation,  that  which 
is  impossible  to  be  done  is  never  actually  done,  though  it 
doth  not  follow,  that  because  the  thing  is  possible  to  be 
done,  therefore  it  is  actually  done.  And,  therefore,  this  is 
alleged  only  in  answer  to  them,  that  do  say  it  is  simply 
impossible.  But  we  prove  it  not  to  be  impossible,  for 
many  things  exist  that  did  not  always  do  so. 

But  we  otherwise  prove,  that  it  hath  actually  been  so, 
that  is,  that  he  hath  made  something  out  of  nothing;  that 
is,  that  we  have  proved  it  from  those  plain  texts,  that  can- 
not but  be  understood  in  that  sense.  And  we  shall  now 
prove  it,  from  the  gross  and  manifold  absurdities,  that  they 
are  unavoidablv  cast  upon,  who  disallow  something  to  be 
made  out  of  nothing.  That  is,  such  absurdities  as  these  ; 
first,  they  must  suppose  this  world  to  have  been  eternally, 
of  itself,  as  it  is  ;  or,  secondly,  they  must  affirm  there  hath 
been  necessarily  self-subsisting  matter  from  eternity  ;  or, 
thirdly,  they  must  assert,  that  God  hath  made  all  things 
out  of  himself,  that  whatsoever  is  made,  is  part  of  himself. 
But  these  are  all  of  them  the  most  manifest  and  gro-s 
absurdities  that  can  be  thought. 

i.  That  this  world  should  have  been  eierraliy  as  it  is, 
without  beginning.  They  that  will  pretend  to  say  so,  must 
first  throw  away  all  divine  revelation  al  out  this  matter, 
which  manifestly  as.serts  it  never  to  have  been  eternal,  but 
liath  begun  to  be.  But  besides  that,  they  do  assert,  here, 
repugnancies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  for  they  must 
assert  the  world  to  be  as  new  now,  as  it  was  several 
thousands  of  years  ago  ;  that  it  was  as  old  the  first  year, 
as  now  it  is;  that  is,  the  first  year  in  our  account.  Besides 
what  js  wont  to  be  alleged  by  them  who  are  for  thai  second 
horrid  opinion,  that  matier  was  nece.-^arily  self-subsisting 
from  eternitv;  they  ihink  themselves  concerned  to  prove 
the  world's  being  from  eternity,  as  it  is:  and  they  do  so 
from  that  consideration,  that  then  it  is  mo.-^l  unconceivably 
strange,  that  we  should  have  no  records  of  ihings,  (as  one 
of  those  Epicureans  speaks.)  elder  or  o(  a  more  ancient 
date  than  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  like      But, 

ii.  That  which  is  more  plausibly,  and  more  usually, 
taken  up  in  these  latter  times,  (though  it  was  an  ancient 
by-gone  absurdity  too,)  is,  that  there  must  be  such  a  thing 
as  eternal  matter,  out  of  which  many  things  were  brought 
into  this  frame,  in  which  now  they  are  :  and  some  that 
will  not  pretend  to  atheism  do  think,  that  only  that  matter 
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did  pre-exist,  and  thini^'s  could  not  have  been  proilucei.1 
into  that  order  and  state  wherein  they  do  now  appear,  hut 
by  a  divine  agency  ;  that  is,  by  a  divine  power  and  wisdom 
running  through  all  things,  and  modelling  them  into  that 
form  in  which  we  do  find  they  do  now  appear,  and  are 
now  cast ;  but  nothing  is  more  obvious  to  them  that  do 
consider,  than  the  gross  absurdity  of  that  opinion,  that 
there  must  be  such  a  thing  as  eternal,  self-subsisting  mat- 
icr,  out  of  which  God  made  the  worlds.     For, 

(i.)  That  would  ascribe  to  the  matter,  the  most  funda- 
mental attributes  of  the  Divine  Being;  that  is,  self-s'ub- 
sisting  or  necessary  existence.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  grossly  absurd,  than  that  the  highest  and  most  radi- 
cal and  most  fundamental  attribute  of  the  Deity  should  be 
ascribed  to  dull  and  senseless  matter,  that  is,  to  exist  of 
itself,  and  that  it  should  be  possible  to  him,  if  he  would, 
to  reduce  it  to  nothing:  and  that  this  prerogative  should 
belong  to  every  particle  of  matter,  and  that  all  matter  be- 
ing reduced  into  minute  particles,  even  in  our  conception, 
then  each  minute  particle  must  be  in  itself  an  independent 
thing,  existing  of  itself  without  dependance  on  any  thing 
else.  Which,  if  it  be  acknowledged,  then  shall  you  have 
as  many  deities  as  there  are  minute  particles  of  matter 
throughout  the  universe. 

(ii.)  This  will  further  confute  that  gross  conceit,  that 
there  must  be  any  self-subsisting  matter  from  eternity. 
And  if  there  were  such,  it  were  altogether  impossible  that 
this  w^orld  should  be  made  out  of  it.  And  so  it  is  asserted 
not  only  impiously  but  vainly :  impiously,  as  it  doth  in- 
trench upon  a  peculiar  and  most  fundamental  attribute  of 
the  Divine  Being,  to  wit,  self-subsistence  ;  and  vainlv,  be- 
cause it  were  impossible  this  world  should  be  made  of 
such  matter,  if  there  were  any  such ;  for  whatsoever  is  ne- 
cessarily self-subsisting  is  unchangeable;  that  which  is 
necessarily  what  it  is,  can  never  be  other  than  it  is.  And 
it  is  altogether  impossible  that  a  world  could  be  made  of 
it,  without  its  undergoing  various  changes.  If  it  be  neces- 
.sarily  nich,  of  and  from  itself,  which  now  it  is ;  that  Avhich 
is  necessarily  what  it  is,  is  eternally  what  it  is.  And  there- 
fore, can  never  be  liable  to  any  change,  not  so  much  as 
that  intrinsic  change  of  motion.  For  suppose  any  minute 
particle  of  matter  iq  be  of  itself  necessarily,  it  must  be 
some  where  ;  and  if  it  be  necessarily  any  where,  it  can  by 
no  succeeding  change  be  any  where  else:  and  so  must  be 
simply  unmovable.  And  then,  this  world  could  never  be 
made  of  it,  that  is,  of  unmoving  matter:  and  it  must  be 
unmoving  matter,  and  incapable  of  motion,  if  it  be  of  it- 
self what  it  is.  For  if  it  be  of  itself,  it  must  be  necessarily 
somewhere;  and  if  it  be  some  where  necessarily,  it  mast 
be  some  where  eternally,  and  can  never  change  its  place. 
And  again, 

(iii.)  That  opinion  of  eternal,  necessary,  self-subsisting 
matter,  the  absurdity  of  it  is  enough  to  be  evinced  from 
hence,  that  is,  that  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  asserted 
equally  serves  for  the  asserting  of  a  manifest  falsehood; 
that  is,  that  nothing  else  is  made  out  of  nothing.  We  may 
as  well  suppose  matter  to  be  made  out  of  nothing,  as  any 
thing  else  to  be  made  out  of  nothing ;  but  something  else 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  made  out  of  nothing.  We 
told  you,  at  first,  speaking  of  the  object  of  creation,  that 
the  universal  distinction  that  created  things  are  capable 
of,  is  into  two  heads,  of  mind  and  matter.  Now,  they 
must  acknowledge  minds  to  be  made  of  nothing,  that  they 
are  not  eternally  self-subsisting.  And  if  a  mind  can  be 
made  out  of  nothing,  why  may  not  matter  as  well  as 
mind  1  and  it  is  plain,  that  (speaking  of  the  mind  of  a 
creature)  that  must  be  made  out  of  nothing;  for  it  could 
never  be  made  out  of  matter,  matter  being  incapable  of 
thought;  and  thought  is  the  most  essential  thing  we  can 
conceive  of  in  the  notion  of  a  mind.  This  can  never,  upon 
any  terms,  agree  to  matter;  that  is  a  material  thing;  as 
.such  it  is  impossible  that  that  should  be  capable  of  thought, 
or  of  the  power  of  thinking. 

There  is  no  part  of  matter  to  which  that  can  agree,  for 
you  can  conceive  nothing  of  matter,  or  of  the  several  par- 
ticles of  matter,  but  either  its  size,  that  is,  being  bigger  or 
lesser;  or  its  figure,  that  is,  being  so  shaped  ;  or  its  situa- 
tion, that  is,  being  in  this  place  or  that,  in  reference  to  other 
parts  or  particles  of  matter;  or  its  motion  to  one  part  or 
another.      Now,  none  of  these  can   make  the  power  of 


thought  to  be  any  way  at  all  compatible  to  matter;  for  it 
must  be  grossly  absurd  to  imagine,  that  if  matter  be  of 
such  a  size,  such  a  bigness,  now  it  is  true,  being  of  such 
a  size,  it  cannot  think;  but  if  it  were  a  little  bigger,  or  a 
little  le.ss,  it  could  think.  And  then,  again,  if  you  .speak 
of  the  figure  of  it,  if  it  be  round,  it  cannot  think;  but  if  it 
were  square,  or  triangular,  it  would;  how  absurd  is  such 
a  conception  or  imagination  as  ihis  !  So  likewise,  to  think 
that  motion  should  endow  it  with  a  power  of  thought  is 
most  absurd  ;  that,  being  here,  it  could  not  think,  but 
carry  it  there,  and  then  it  can  think.  Or  to  think  that  situ- 
ation could  give  it  that  capacity.  And  you  cannot  think 
or  conceive  any  thing  of  matter  but  one  of  these.  Now  if 
any  of  these  cannot  contribute  to  make  it  have  a  power  of 
thought,  to  make  a  mind  of  it,  I  say,  since  there  were 
minds  that  were  not  of  themselves  from  all  eternity,  and 
could  not  be  made  out  of  matter,  then  those  minds  were 
made  out  of  nothing.  And  if  minds  were  made  out  of 
nothing,  why  not  matter  as  well  as  minds  1  And  that  is  a 
third  consideration  to  evince  the  absurdity  of  that  imagina- 
tion of  self-subsisting  matter,  from  eternity,  out  of  which 
the  world  must  be  supposed  to  be  made.     And, 

(iv.)  It  will  be  further  proved  from  hence,  not  only  to 
be  absurd,  but  blasphemous;  that  is,  that  it  would  make 
God  to  be  a  finite  being.  That  was  intimated  another  way 
before,  but  it  will  also  appear  this  way  that  is  now  offered 
to  your  consideration.  That  is  the  only  reason  that  is  pre- 
tended, why  there  must  be  self-subsisting  matter,  because 
God  cannot  make  something  out  of  nothing;  and  so  that 
he  had  not  power  in  himself  of  creating  matter;  and  then 
he  cannot  be  understood  to  have  in  himself  infinite  power, 
or  to  be  himself,  virtually,  the  all-comprehending  Being. 
But  most  certain  it  is,  that  the  name  God  doth  compre- 
hend all ;  as  even  the  significancy  of  that  title  Pan,  given 
to  the  god  among  the  pagans,  did  import,  that  he  was  vir- 
tually all  things  ;  that  is,  that  there  is  virtually  nothing 
which  is  not  comprehended  in  the  most  perfect  excellency 
of  his  being.  And  therefore,  if  matter  be  something,  if  it 
be  a  real  something,  then  it  must  be  comprehended  within 
the  virtual  power  of  the  Divine  power ;  othcwise,  that  is 
not  all-comprehending ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  so,  is 
repugnant  to  the  very  notion  of  God,  a  Being  of  infinite 
perfection  in  himself  If  he  be  such,  then  he  comprehends 
this  perfection  in  himself,  the  power  of  making  matter,  as 
it  is  a  greater  perfection,  sure,  to  be  able  to  do  this,  than  to 
be,  as  to  this,  impotent.     And  then, 

iii.  A  third  absurdit}',  which  is  conjunct  with  no  less 
blasphemy  too,  which  they  are  cast  upon  who  deny  the 
creation  at  first,  to  have  been  out  of  nothing,  and  that  is 
the  conceit  of  many  of  the  stoics  of  old,  and  which  hath 
been  taken  up  by  some  more  lately,  is,  that  God  made 
things  out  of  himself.  Not  meaning,  nor  referring  as  the 
efficient,  as  the  agent,  (as  we  all  do,)  but  to  himself  as  the 
subjectum  ex  quo,  the  subject  out  of  which  things  were  made. 
So  that  all  the  creation,  and  the  greatest  sorts  of  creatures, 
they  are  several  parts  of  God,  so  and  so  diversified.  But 
to  this,  nothing  more  needs  to  be  said  than, 

(i.)  That  the  Divine  Being  is  simple,  impartible,  unca- 
pable  of  division  into  parts:  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  per- 
fection of  God,  that  it  should  be  otherwise:  and, 

(ii.)  The  Divine  Being  is  the  most  perfectly  spiritual 
Being,  the  most  purely  and  perfectly  spiritual ;  and  there- 
fore material  things  were  never  made  out  of  it.  For  it 
is  altogether  as  impossible  to  turn  a  spirit  into  matter,  as 
it  is  to  turn  matter  into  spirit. 

Something  I  would  say  by  way  of  Use,  before  I  go  off 
from  this  head,  and  proceed  to  the  other,  the  manner,  here, 
as  ascertained  how  we  come  by  this  notion  of  the  creation  ; 
that  is,  faith.  Pray  make  this  reflection,  upon  what  hath 
been  already  said  :  If  this  creation  could  originally  come 
out  of  nothing,  then  let  no  doubt,  I  beseech  you,  trouble 
your  minds  about  a  new  creation.  Did  God,  at  first,  make 
heaven  and  earth,  or  make  the  worlds  out  of  nothing  1 
Sure  he  can  as  easily  make  a  new  world  out  of  that  ill  state 
of  things  in  which  we  now  behold  them,  as  he  did  the 
whole  world,  as  now  it  is,  out  of  nothing.  If  you  will  say, 
There  are  no  appearances  looking  that  way :  if  there  shall 
be  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth,  how  can  we  admit  that 
thought,  when  there  are  no  appearances  tending  thereunto? 
Why,  this  w^orld  was  first  made  out  of  things  that  did  not 
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appear.  There  were  no  appearances  as  to  the  creation  of 
this  world  before  it  was  made  :  what  if  there  be  no  ap- 
pearance, nay  if  there  be  contrary  appearances,  if  things 
look  quite  another  way,  and  with  a  quite  contrary  face 
and  aspect  ?  What  is"  all  that  to  Hiin  who,  at  first,  made 
heaven  and  earth  with  a  word  1  It  would  greatly  facili- 
tate our  faith,  if  we  did  this,  if  we  did  but  consider  these 
two  things :  first  of  all,  the  greatness,  and  secondly,  the 
facility,  of  this  v.'ork  of  God.  The  greatness  of  it,  so  va.st 
a  thing  and  so  great  a  thing  as  this  world  is;  and  the  fa- 
cility of  his  doing  :  he  spake  and  it  was  done ;  as  the  Psalm- 
ist expresses  it ;  Dictum  fodum.,  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
spoken,  Let  such  a  thing  be!  and  it  was;  "  Let  ihere  be 
light,  and  there  was  light ;"  Let  there  be  heaven  and  earth, 
and  they  were.  So  to  make  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new 
earth,  when  the  season  thereof  comes,  is  equally  easy,  as 
all  things  are  equally  easy  to  Him  that  can  do  all  things. 


LECTURE  XII. 


Before  we  proceed  to  the  next  head,  it  remains  only  to 
consider  somewhat  that  is  wont  to  be  objected,  by  such  as 
too  much  indulge  a  litigious  temper  and  disposition  of  spi- 
rit, against  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  acts ;  the  putting 
things  into  this  order  wherein  we  find  them,  and  the  bring- 
ing of  things  into  being  that  were  nothing  before. 

I.  There  are  that  do  object  against  that  act,  which  is  here 
expressed  in  our  English,  by  the  name  of  framing  of 
worlds,  the  putting  things  in  them  into  the  order  which  we 
now  behold.  That  is,  it  is  objected,  that  if  this  order 
which  we  see  in  the  universe,  were  the  effect  of  divine 
wisdom  and  design,  it  would  be  certainly  much  more  ac- 
curate than  we  find  it;  things  would  be  done  with  more 
exactness,  there  would  not  be  so  many  defects  as  we  see 
in  the  universe.  It  seems  not  to  be  congruous  (such  do 
imagine)  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  he  should  undertake 
the  settling  of  an  order  in  this  creation,  and  that  it  should, 
in  such  respects  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  man}'  other, 
be  liable  to  so  much  exception.  And  to  this,  there  are 
several  things  to  be  said.     As, 

(1.)  That  it  is  very  true,  indeed,  the  order  of  things 
would  be  more  exact  and  accurate  than  it  is,  if  it  had 
been  God's  design  to  make  every  creature,  and  the  whole 
frame  of  things,  as  perfect  as  he  could  have  made  it.  But 
we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  that  was  any  thing  of 
his  design.  He  did  not  make  it  to  answer  our  purpose, 
but  his  own,  all  being  to  run  into  an  eternal  state  of  things 
at  last,  and  this  temporary  state  to  be  of  short  continu- 
ance. And  therefore,  let  such  as  do  think  there  should 
have  been  greater  exactness  and  accuracy  in  this  frame 
of  things,  (if  this  will  not  satisfy  them,)  sit  down  and 
wonder,  that  when  it  was  intended,  one  time  of  another, 
such  creatures  as  they  should  be  raised  up  into  being  in 
the  world,  that  God  did  not  put  things  into  better  order 
for  their  entertainment,  that  he  did  not  make  every  thing 
more  exactly  to  answer  their  fancies,  appetites,  and  hu- 
mours.    But, 

(2.)  It  is  enough  to  the  purpose  here  asserted,  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  b}'  the  Word  of  God,  by  the  Eternal 
Logos,  that  did  predetermine  the  order  of  things,  and  hy 
a  powerfull}'  exerted  word,  in  the  time  and  season,  when 
things  were  to  exist  and  come  forth  into  being.  I  say,  it 
sufficiently  answers  what  is  here  asserted,  if  it  doth  appear 
that  all  things  were  done  with  design,  and  so  as  that  they 
could  not  be  done  by  any  wisdom  or  power  less  than 
divine.  This  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  there  are 
characters  of  design  upon  the  whole  frame  of  things;  but 
that  such  a  design  as  this  could  never  have  been  laid,  nor 
could  ever  have  been  effected  by  any  created  wisdom  or 
power  whatsoever,  for  the  wisdom  we  see  in  the  contex- 
ture of  the  things  which  we  behold,  is  no  where,  in  the 
creature,  accompanied  with  power  capable  of  doing  such 
things.  Not  to  speak  of  thin?s  in  particular,  if  you  do 
but  consider  these  two  properties  of  things  that  are  framed 
and  made,  either  first,  the  magnitude  of  some,  or  the  par- 
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vitiide  of  olliers ;  (only  to  instance  in  those  two;)  as  it  is 
manifest  Ihere  was  a  design,  so  it  is  equally  manifest  that 
no  created  agent  could  have  done  any  thing  like  either  of 
these.     Either, 

[1.]  As  to  magnitude:  the  magnitude  of  the  universe, 
what  created  agent  could  have  made  so  vast  a  fabric  as 
heaven  and  earth,  as  "  the  worlds'?"  which  is  the  expres- 
sion in  the  text.  All  created  agency  must  confess  it.self 
outdone.  Nothing  is  left  us  upon  that  account  to  consider, 
when  we  ask  the  question,  How  came  there  to  be  such 
woilds?  It  is  resolvable  b}'  nothing  else,  but  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God.     And  then, 

[2.]  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  but  consider  ihe  par- 
viiude  of  things,  the  many  multitudes  of  things  that  have 
life  :  no  created  agent  can  contrive  or  do  any  such  thing. 
Multitudes  of  little  creatures,  in  the  kinds  of  them,  too 
little  to  be  seen  by  our  naked  eye,  but  that  by  instruments 
may  be  seen  to  have  their  respective  motive  powers.  And 
those  that  are  capable  of  dissection,  that  there  should  be 
as  many  parts  observable,  for  the  several  functions  of  life, 
in  some  of  the  minutest  insects,  as  are  to  be  found  in  an 
elephant.  It  is  plain,  that  a  wise  design  there  was  in  the 
framing  of  things  as  they  are  made,  and  that  it  is  altoge- 
ther impossible  it  should  be  done  by  any  other  but  a  Di- 
vine agent,  whether  you  consider  the  rnagnitude  or  the 
parvitude  of  things  that  are  made.     And  again, 

(3.)  There  is  this  further  to  be  considered  a.s  to  this  ob- 
jection, that  in  looking  upon,  and  taking  notice  of,  the 
works  of  God,  we  are  not  to  consider  them  abstractly  and 
severally,  but  we  are  to  consider  them  as  parts  of  one  entire 
whole,  and  in  their  reference  to  that.  As  a  heathen  philo- 
sopher, among  the  Greeks,  tells  us,  "  If  we  should  make  a 
judgment  of  the  whole  work  of  creation  by  this  orthat  less 
comely  part  of  it,  it  were  the  same  thing  as  if  one  would 
give  an  account  what  sort  of  creature  man  is,  and  lake  for 
instance  and  example,  such  a  one  as  Thersites,  or  one  of 
the  most  deformed  of  all  men,  and  so  give  an  account  of 
the  structure  of  the  human  body  by  such  a  one,  that  there 
would  be  as  little  cause  of  cavil,  as  he  would  have  with  a 
picture  drawer,  who  should  find  great  fault  with  him  that 
he  put  not  bright  colours  every  where,  that  there  are,  any 
where,  dark  shadows  to  be  found."  This,  and  much  more 
to  this  purpose,  is  discoursed  by  a  heathen,  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  God  as  to  this  thing,  that  there  should  be  any 
thing  of  defect,  or  not  the  most  absolute  perfection,  to  be 
found  in  every  creature  that  we  can  look  upon.  And  again, 

(4.)  It  is  further  to  be  considered  to  this  purpose,  that 
we  are  to  consider  the  time  and  texture  of  things  in  this 
universe,  not  barely  as  now  it  is,  but  as  at  first  it  was,  and 
to  consider  this  inferior  part  of  the  creation,  which  was 
made  for  the  use  and  service  of  man,  was  in  its  original 
state,  when  he  was  in  his  original  state :  that  man  for 
whom  all  this  lower  world  appears  to  have  been  made,  is 
become  a  degenerate  crqature,  an  apostate  creature.  And 
that,  as  he  is  gone  very  far  from  his  original,  things  are 
very  far  gone  from  their  original,  in  which  they  were 
made  for  him.  The  frame  of  this  world  is  not  like  what 
it  was.  What  chanares  there  were  in  it  for  the  sin  of  man, 
before  the  flood,  we  know  not.  But  that  must  have  infer- 
red a  universal  change  in  all  this  earth.  And  we  find,  as 
to  the  point  of  longevity,  things  have  altered  apace,  and 
did  gradually  alter  in  that  respect.  So  as  in  a  short  com- 
pass of  tiine,  in  comparison,  lives  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
years,  or  more,  were  come  to  sixty  or  eighty  years,  a  very 
great,  and  hardlv  a  tolerable  age,  all  labour  and  sorrow. 
That  sickness  and  mortaliiv  are  come  into  this  world,  it  is 
true;  but  who  brouirht  therh  in  ?  They  were  sinners  that 
introduced  them.  It  is  sin  that  hath  so  slurred  the  crea- 
tion of  God,  as  to  that  noble  creature,  and  as  to  the  sub- 
servient creature,  proportionally.     And, 

(5.)  It  is  Airiher  to  be  considered  too,  that  God  hath 
since  the  first  creation  of  things,  settled  an  ordinary  course 
of  nature  in  the  world,  which  orcfinarily  he  doth  not  in- 
vert or  alter,  but  for  some  very  great  purposes.  As  when, 
now  and  then,  a  miracle  is  to  be  wrought;  otherwise,  usu- 
allv,  he  doih  not  inierpose  to  change  the  course  of  nature, 
hut  lets  things  run  on  according  to  the  tendency  and  cur- 
rent of  second  causes. 

(6.)  In  the  last  place,  as  to  this  objection,  this  is  further 
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to  be  considered,  that  this  is  more  an  argument,  thai  the 
order  we  find  in  things  should  proceed  from  God,  that 
there  is  not  such  an  accuracy  in  every  punctilio  to  be  be- 
held, than  if  it  were  so  :  that  is,  it  is  more  suitable  to  the 
divine  greatness.  There  is  this,  among  men,  to  be  ob- 
served, that  according  as  they  are  of  greater  minds  and 
spirits,  they  do  less  concern  themselves  about  light  and 
trivial  matters.  And  they  reckon  a  kind  of  rational  ne- 
glect to  be  greater,  to  have  more  in  it  of  majesty,  more 
that  doth  beseem  a  great  man  and  a  great  mind.  They 
are  little  minds  that  do  minutely  concern  themselves  about 
trifles  and  small  matters. 

2.  Bat  again,  there  lies  matter  of  objection,  with  some, 
against  the  other  of  these  acts.  The  former,  his  putting 
things  into  order,  the  latter,  his  putting  things  into  being. 
And  with  this,  the  objection  that  lies  with  divers,  and 
hath  done  in  latter  and  former  ages,  is  the  authority  of 
that  maxim,  Ex  nihilo,  nihil  fit,  that  nothing  can  come 
out  of  nothmg,  and  therefore,  there  can  have  been  no  such 
thing  as  a  mere  creation ;  which  (as  I  told  you)  the  act 
supposed,  the  act  of  framing  of  things;  the  order  of  things 
doth  suppose  the  being  of  them.  But  this,  say  they,  could 
never  be,  that  that  which  was  nothing  should  become 
something ;  for  common  reason  doth  allege,  that  out  of 
nothing  nothing  can  be  made,  nothing  will  be  nothing 
still,  everlastingly. 

But  to  them,  I  have  only  two  things  to  ansioer — that 
herein  they  do  mistake  the  maxim  that  they  rely  upon, 
and — that  they  contradict  them.selves 

(L)  That  they  mistake  the  maxim,  upon  the  authority 
whereof  they  pretend  to  rely,  that  nothing  can  come  out 
of  nothing;  for  it  can  only  imply  these  two  things — that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  come  out  of  nothing  by  it- 
self, and — that  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  should  come 
out  of  nothing  by  a  created  agent.  In  both  these  senses, 
the  maxim  is  most  certainly  true. 

[L]  That  it  is  impossible,  that  any  thing  should  come 
out  of  nothing  of  itself:  that  is  evident  to  every  under- 
standi/ig  that  reflects  and  considers.  If  we  should  but,  in 
our  own  supposition,  imagine,  that  there  were  nothing 
now  at  all  in  being  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  is  certain 
that  to  all  eternity  there  would  never  be  any  thing  in  be- 
ing ;  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  argue  to  you  heretofore. 
We  rind  that  somewhat  now  is,  and  therefore,  we  are  sure 
that  something  hath  always  been:  for  if  there  were  any 
time  when  there  was  nothing,  to  all  eternity  there  would 
be  nothing.  Because  it  is  impossible  that  something  should 
ever  itself  arise  out  of  nothing.  In  that  sense,  the  maxim 
is  most  indubitable  ;  that  it  is  impossible  that  something 
should  arise  out  of  nothing.     And, 

[2.]  It  is  equally  indubitable  in  this  sense  too,  fnat  a 
created  agency,  or  all  created  agency  put  together,  if  it 
were  all  to  be  exerted  into  one  act,  could  never  raise  some- 
thing out  of  nothing.  But  to  bring  the  authority  of  this 
maxim  against  the  omnipotent  agency  of  the  supreme  and 
sovereign  Cause,  is  the  most  absurd  collection  that  can  be 
thought.  As  if  we  could  measure  the  divine  agency  by 
that  of  the  creatures.  It  might  every  whit  as  well  be  said, 
that  because  a  child  newly  born,  cannot  build  a  house  or 
a  city,  that  therefore,  it  can  never  be  done,  no  agency  could 
ever  do  it :  and  the  difference  is  infinitely  greater  between 
God's  agency  and  any  creature,  than  between  that  of  the 
meanest  and  weakest  creature,  and  that  of  the  mightiest 
that  can  be  supposed.  This  is  to  circumscribe  omnipo- 
tency,  and  to  deny  omnipotency  to  be  omnipotent,  which 
is  a  contradiction.  What  greater  contradiction  can  there 
be,  than  to  deny  a  thing  of  itself,  to  say  there  is  any  thing 
that  is  not  what  it  is  1  But  it  is  no  contradiction,  that  that 
which  was  not,  should  be  made  to  be,  that  that  which  did 
not  exist,  should  exist,  and  so  to  bring  something  out  of 
nothing;  for  that  is  within  the  compass  of  the  object  of 
Almighty  power.     And  then,  I  answer, 

(2.)  As  they  that  do  so  object,  do  most  manifestly  con- 
tradict the  truth,  so  it  is  equally  evident  that  they  contradict 
themselves,  in  giving  the  account  they  do  give  of  the  ori- 
ginal of  things,  such  as  it  is.  There  are  two  sorts  of  them. 

[L]  There  are  some,  first,  that  will  have  all  substance 

a  Several  things,  by  way  of  use,  were  at  this  time  inferred:  hut  the  en- 
lari.'enient  thereof,  being  on  the  entire  use  made-  on  tliis  act  of  God  ;  what  was 


to  be  one,  (such  as  Spinosa  and  his  followers,)  and  so  to 
be  uncreated,  and  that  there  is  nothing  created  but  the 
modifications  of  things.  But  as  to  them,  I  inquire  whe- 
ther these  modifications  were  in  that  substance  before,  yea 
or  nol  If  they  were  before,  then  they  were  not  produced, 
and  so  nothing  is  produced.  But  if  they  were  not  in  that 
substance  before,  (which  they  imagine,)  and  yet  be  some 
thing,  (as  they  cannot  pretend  them  to  be  nothing,)  then 
this  something  is  throughout  of  nothing:  and  they  cannot 
but  be  compelled  to  own  so  much.  And  we  find  it  ac- 
tually to  be,  for  we  find  things  are  modified  so  and  so. 
And  then, 

[2.]  There  is  a  second  sort,  who  do  not  make  all  sub- 
stance to  be  self-existent  and  eternal,  but  only  matter,  as 
the  passive  subject,  which  the  eternal,  unmade  mind  doth 
work  upon. 

But  even  they  also  must  be  constrained  to  contradict 
themselves.  And  it  will  appear  most  evident,  that  they 
do  so,  the  matter  being  pursued  :  for  a  mind  is  not  made 
of  matter  ;  there  is  no  kind  of  cognation  between  a  parti- 
cle of  matter  and  a  thought,  and  so  between  the  whole  of 
matter  and  of  mind.  A  mind  can  never  be  made  of  mat- 
ter, or  out  of  matter.  But  there  are  minds  that  are  made; 
our  own,  theirs,  if  there  were  any  that  were  not  always ; 
and  then,  they  must  be  made  out  of  nothing,  for  out  of 
matter  they  cannot  be  made.  And  so,  as  to  that  objection, 
the  objectors  are  manifestly  found,  both  to  contradict  the 
truth,  and  to  contradict  themselves  ;  and  we  need  concern 
ourselves  no  further  with  them.'^ 


LECTURE  XIIL* 

Secondly.  The  second  general  head  we  now  come  to  is, 
how  or  by  what  principle  we  are  to  understand  all  this. 
And  for  that,  the  text  tells  us,  it  is  by  "  faith"  that  we  are 
to  understand  it.  How  come  we  to  know  that  this  vast 
universe,  these  worlds,  (which  how  many  they  are  we 
cannot  tell,)  did  all  spring  up  into  being  by  the  word  of 
God  7  How  come  we  to  be  informed,  or  how  are  we  in- 
formed, of  all  thisl  Why,  it  is  by  faith.  Here,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  show  how  this  is  to  be  taken,  that  we  are  by 
faith  to  understand  the  worlds  to  have  been  created  by  the 
word  of  God.     Why, 

It  is  not  to  be  taken  exclusively,  as  if  it  were  to  be  un- 
derstood nc  way  but  by  faith.  It  is  plain,  and  hath  been 
made  plain,  that  it  may  be  understood  by  reason  too.  And 
there  is  no  prejudice  at  all  in  it,  that  the  same  conclusion 
should  be  capable  of  being  proved  by  more  arguments 
than  one ;  and  by  more  sorts  of  arguments  than  by  one 
sort.  Nothing  is  more  ordinary,  than  to  bring  many  ar- 
guments of  one  sort,  of  those  we  call  artificial  arguments, 
to  prove  the  same  conclusion  :  many  such  arguments  may 
be  useful  to  serve  one  and  the  same  purpose  :  and  it  is  no 
more  inconvenient,  and  incongruous,  that  there  should  be 
arguments  of  more  sorts  than  one,  to  prove  the  same  thing, 
than  that  there  should  be  many  arguments  used  of  one 
sort.  Therefore,  this  is  not  to  be  understood  exclusively, 
that  we  are  to  have  the  notice  of  the  worlds  being  made 
by  the  w^ord  of  God  no  way  at  all  but  by  faith  ;  or  that  we 
are  to  understand  this  by  faith  only:  that  the  text  doth  not 
say,  and  we  are  not  to  take  it  so.     But, 

We  are  to  take  it  thus,  that  is,  that  we  are  to  understand 
this  by  faith  more  advantageously ;  not  exclusively,  but 
with  much  more  advantage  than  by  any  other  way  alone. 
My  meaning  is,  that  having  plain,  rational  evidence  of  the 
creation,  (as  indeed  we  have  such  as  is  irrefragable,  and 
as  no  mind  which  considers  can  withstand,)  then,  it  is  a 
great  superadded  advantage,  to  understand  the  same  thing 
by  divine  revelation  too.  It  adds  a  great  deal,  to  have  the 
matter  so  stated,  that  I  may  also  understand  this  by  faith, 
that  the  worlds  were  made  by  the  word  of  God. 

And,  I  shall  now  show  wherein  this  great  superadded 
advantage  lies;  and  wherein,  if  we  compare  the  two  ways 

now  said  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lecture  preached  Deceir.'Ser  26th.  1690.    Vide 
page  1065. 
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of  understanding  this  by  reason,  and  of  nnder.standing  it 
by  faith,  this  latter  way  hath  the  advantage,  even  of  the 
other.  For,  first,  we  understand  more  of  it  by  faiih,  than 
we  can  by  reason;  and,  secondly,  what  we  understand  by 
faith,  we  understand  better. 

1.  We  understand  more  of  it  by  faith,  than  by  mere 
rational  indagation  or  search  we  could  understand.  We 
have  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  very  important,  con- 
siderable circumstances  of  this  creation,  as  faith  represents 
the  matter  to  us,  out  of  God's  own  revelation,  than  by 
rational  disquisition  we  could  have  had.  We  understand 
within  what  limits  of  time,  and  we  understand  in  what 
order,  this  work  of  creation  was  performed,  by  faith.  Rea- 
son could  never  have  informed  us  of  either  of  these. 

(I.)  We  understand  within  whatlimits  of  time  this  work 
was  done,  that  is,  that  all  was  absolv^ed  within  the  space  of 
six  days:  no  reason  could  ever  have  informed  us  of  that. 
But  it  signifies  much  towards  the  liveliness  of  any  repre- 
sentation, that  the  matter  be  represented  in  its  circum- 
stances. Reason,  in  the  gross,  could  only  have  informed 
us  generally,  that  all  these  things  which  do  appear,  are  not 
of  themselves,  and  were,  some  time  or  other,  raised  up  out 
of  nothing,  by  an  almighty,  creative  power;  but  it  could 
never  have  informed  us  within  what  limits  of  time  such  a 
mighty  work  as  this  was  done.  But  our  faith  in  the  divine 
revelation  informs  us  of  that  too.     And  then, 

(2.)  It  informs  us  of  the  order  in  which  things  were 
produced,  which  no  reason  could  ever  have  informed  us  of, 
or  fottnd  out ;  that  is,  that  on  the  first  day,  there  being 
nothing  at  all  but  a  disorderly  chaos,  (which  must  have 
been  supposed  first  raised  out  of  its  primitive  nothing,)  that 
God  causelh  a  glorious  light  to  spring  out  of  that  horrid 
darkness,  that  had  every  where  spread  itself  over  this 
chaos,  this  vast  confused  heap.  He  did  but  say  the  word, 
"  Let  there  be  light,  and  it  was  so." 

And  then,  it  informs  u.-^,  that  on  the  second  day,  God 
ordereth  a  firmament,  dividing  the  waters,  or  the  fluid 
matter  that  was  superior,  made  up  of  finer  particles,  from 
that  which  was  inferior  and  more  gross:  the  one,  being 
designed  for  a  nobler  kind  of  use,  and  the  other,  for  meaner 
services  and  purposes. 

And  then,  we  are  informed,  again,  that  on  the  third  day, 
God  luade,  in  this  inferior  woi'ld  of  ours,  dry  land  and  sea 
to  appear,  several ly  divided,  and  separate  one  from  another, 
and  distinct.  And,  that,  as  to  the  dry  land,  God  doth  im- 
plant in  it  the  seminal  principles  of  all  sorts  of  vegetation, 
to  make  it  capable  of  serving  its  after  uses  and  purposes. 

And  then,  on  the  fourth  day,  all  these  glorious  lights  are 
made  to  appear,  and  shine  forth  in  the  firmament,  that  are 
ever  since  observable  and  conspicuous  in  the  world. 

And  then,  on  the  fifth  day,  he  replenisheth  this  earth 
with  all  those  sorts  of  sensible  animals  that  we  find  it  in- 
habited with,  and  by  which  they  are  so  much  the  more  to 
be  fitted  for  the  habitation  and  use  of  man. 

And  then,  on  the  si.xth  day,  he  makes  man,  and  brings 
him  forth  into  this  orderly  and  so  well  prepared  world ;  all 
thinars  being  fitted  and  acrommodated  to  his  use  and  purpose, 
as  was  most  suitable  and  congruous  1  and  gives  him  do- 
minion over  alt ;  as  the  matter  is  so  copiously,  and  with 
admiration  of  God,  represented  to  us  in  that  8th  Psalm. 

And  then,  that  having  thus,  in  six  days,  absolved  and 
finished  all  this  great  and  glorious  work,  he  now  sanctifies, 
and  hallows,  and  blesses  the  seventh  day.  The  Lord 
himself,  (as  it  were,)  resting  with  complacency  in  the  view 
of  his  own  work,  finding  it  to  be  good,  and  answering  to 
the  complete,  eternal  idea  which  lay  in  his  own  all-com- 
prehending mind.  He  beholds,  with  complacency,  all 
that  he  had  done,  and  so  takes  up  that  satistying  rest  that 
was  suitable  to  a  God,  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
work.  He  did  it  with  delight  and  pleasure  ;  and  now  he- 
holds  it  with  delight  and  pleasure  done.  And  so,  takes 
man  (the  creature,  here  in  this  lower  world,  which  he  had 
made  capable  thereof)  into  communion  and  participation 
with  him,  in  this  blessed  rest  of  his  :  upon  which  is  founded 
the  law  of  the  sabbath. 

Now,  all  these  things  that  could  not  otherwise  hav^e  been 
known  to  us,  but  by  divine  revelation,  and  our  faith 
therein,  God,  telling  us  that  things  were  so,  and  so,  and  we 
believing  him,  and  relying  on  the  truth  of  his  word  therein, 
he  did   graciously    proviile  that   those  things  should  be 


made  manifest ;  that  they  should  be  made  known  to  the 
children  of  men,  in  succeeding  times,  by  casting  all  into 
sacred  records.  Though  that,  indeed,  were  not  done  till 
a  considerable  time  after  this  beginning  of  all  things;  yet, 
till  it  wa.s  done,  the  knowledge  of  these  things  was  more 
easily  transmitted  or  conveyed;  three  or  four  men,  having 
seen  all  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  so  were  ca- 
pable of  telling  one  another,  until  the  lime  when  these 
things  were  capable  of  being  transmitted  into  sacred  re- 
cords ;  these  records  themselves  giving  an  account  of  those 
particulars  that  were  transmitted,  from  hand  to  hand,  by 
three  or  four  of  those  that  lived,  successively,  nearest  to  the 
beginning  of  time,  who  seeing  and  knowing,  might  tell 
one  another. 

And  we  have  these  notices,  all  of  ns,  from  God,  that 
thus  these  worlds  began.  And,  indeed,  if  such  a  notifi- 
cation of  these  things  did  but  now  first  arrive  to  us ;  if 
there  were  but  one  such  manuscript  in  being,  that  should 
givethisaccount  of  the  first  rise  and  production  of  all  things, 
and  it  were  sufficiently  attested  and  proved  to  be  divine, 
of  how  great  value  and  account  would  it  be  7  Your  great 
antiquaries,  that  have  been  so  highly  pleased  in  searching 
into  the  ancientest  original  of  things,  what  would  not  one 
of  them  have  given  for  such  a  monument  of  antiquity  as 
this,  informing  us  distinctly,  from  point  to  point,  how  all 
things  came  into  being,  and  in  that  (jrder  wherein  they  now 
lie  to  our  notice  and  view"?  The  price  thereof  would  be 
above  that  of  rubies,  and  all  that  could  be  desired  would 
not  be  compared  therewith. 

That  is  one  thing,  whereby  this  understanding,  by  faith, 
the  creation  of  the  world,  hath  its  advantage  over  any 
other  way  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  or  notice  of  it :  that 
is,  that  we  know  more  of  it,  by  faith,  than  we  could  do 
any  other  way.     And, 

2.  What  we  do  know,  we  know  better.  It  is  a  better 
way  of  knowledge,  or  we  may  know  better  this  way,  to 
speak  of  the  one  and  the  other,  comparatively,  in  several 
respects.     As, 

(1.)  It  is  an  easier  way  of  knowledge,  than  that  of 
rational  search  and  disquisition.  There  must,  in  order  to 
that,  to  know  things  so,  be  usually  a  laborious  inquiry  into 
the  reference  of  one  thing  to  another.  There  must  be  an 
adaption  of  a  frame  and  series  of  consequences  and  deduc- 
tions; some  whereof  may  be  more  obscure,  but  leads  us 
gradually  into  clearer  light,  step  by  step.  This  is  a  more 
painful  way  of  understanding  things:  it  requires  a  ver}' 
great  exercise  of  mind  to  know  many  things  by  the  deduc- 
tion of  a  long  series  of  consequences,  one  following  upon 
another;  and  which  the  minds  of  men,  generally,  are  less 
apt  for,  in  this  low  and  lapsed  state  of  man.  But  how  easy 
a  thing  is  it,  to  have  such  a  matter  told  us,  by  One  who, 
we  are  sure,  will  not  deceive  us,  and  cannot  deceive  us  ! 
and  then,  to  believe  it,  and  take  his  word  that  so  it  is! 
Th  is  brings  us  to  a  satisfaction  about  this  matter  presently, 
and  with  the  greatest  facility.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  as 
to  this  particular  point  of  the  creation,  the  matter  is  most 
plainly  demonstrable,  and  very  soon,  to  any  capable  and 
apprehensive  mind:  but  if  men  were  left  to  themselves, 
though  they  may  be  capable  of  discerning  things  represent- 
ed to"  them  in  their  dependencies  one  upon  another,  they 
would  not  .so  easily  find  it  out  of  themselves;  and,  there- 
fore, as  this  is  far  the  more  easy  way  of  knowing,  so, 

(2.)  It  is  a  way,  too,  by  which  the  thing  may  be  more 
cornmonly  known  :  so  far  as  the  divine  revelation  doth 
obtain  and  extend,  it  may  be  more  commonly  known.  Very 
true,  as  I  told  you,  it  may  be  demonstrable,  most  plainly, 
to  an  intelligent,  apprehensive,  unprejudiced  person,  that 
this  world  was  raised  up  out  of  nothing,  by  divine  power. 
Rut  as  there  are  few  that  have  ever  made  it  their  business, 
so  far  to  cultivate  their  minds,  as  to  be  capable  of  demon- 
stratin?  this  to  themselves ;  so  there  are  few.  that  have 
opportunity  of  consulting  with  those,  who  will  take  the 
pains,  (having  acquired  so  much  knowledge  themselves.) 
as  to  make  such  a  demonstration  to  them;  so  as  that,  with 
the  most,  it  goes  but  as  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  few,  if 
they  were  put  to  it,  are  able  to  prove  that  this  world  had 
its  "rise  thus,  at  first.  But  now,  if  it  be  to  be  believed,  as 
a  matter  of  divine  revelation,  so  far  as  that  divine  re^-ela- 
tion  doth  obtain,  everv  one  may  presently  be  informed ; 
and  so  this  knowledge  would  become  as  much  more  com- 
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mon,  as  it  is  much  more  easy : — every  one  can  read,  or 
hear  this  read,  to  wit,  the  account  that  Scripture  gives 
concerning  the  original  of  things:  and  so  this  knowledge, 
by  this  means,  shall  not  be  confined  to  a  few,  as  it  would 
be  confined  to  a  I'ew,  if  none  could  come  to  the  knowledge 
but  those  whose  minds  are  sufficiently  cultivated,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  demonstrating  this  to  themselves,  or  of  ap- 
prehending well  the  demonstration  made  of  it  by  others. 
And  again, 

(3.)  It  is  a  much  clearer  and  more  satisfying  way,  as 
well  as  it  is  more  easy  and  more  common.  When  the 
understanding  of  this  matter  is  grounded  this  way,  it  is 
more  satisfying  to  the  mind  ;  it  makes  things  much  more 
clear.  They  are  but  dark,  and  confused,  and  indistinct 
notices  that  we  could  have  had  in  a  rational  way,  of  the 
beginning  of  things.  But  to  be  told  this,  from  point  to 
point,  how  all  things  were  produced  at  first,  and  brought 
forth  into  that  being,  and  order,  wherein  we  behold  them  ; 
what  a  satisfaction  is  it  to  an  inquiring  mind,  to  have  such 
notices  of  these  things  ! 

How  much  hath  the  matter  been  otherwise,  with  those 
that  have  been  destitute  of  divine  revelation,  in  this  matter, 
and  who  could  not  discern  the  state  of  tliis  affair  by  faith  I 
How  conjectural  have  their  apprehensions  been,  and  how 
wild  and  exorbitant  their  conjectures,  even  concerning 
their  own  beginning!  Man  is  nearest  to  himself:  and  if 
one  would  inquire  concerning  tlie  beginning  of  things,  one 
would  inquire  first  of  all,  and  chiefly.  How  did  we  begin? 
How  came  it  first  to  be,  that  there  should  be  such  a  crea- 
ture as  man  here  in  this  world  ?  Those  that  have  not  had 
the  help  of  divine  revelation,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  under- 
standing the  matter  by  faith,  as  their  apprehensions  have 
been  conjectural,  so  their  conjectures  have  been  the  most 
strangely  disorderly,  inordinate,  that  could  be  thought; 
some  ima?ining,  that  men  were  thrust  out,  ai  fi^rst,  in  little 
bags  out  of  this  earth,  having  been  formed  there;  others 
have  apprehended,  that  they  were  begotten  in  the  bellies 
of  fishes,  (these  were  the  conjectures  of  the  great  philoso- 
phers in  the  former  ages  of  the  world,)  and  by  those  fishes 
exposed  and  thrown  out  upon  the  earth.  But  to  have  an 
account  given  us,  by  the  word  of  God,  so  plainly,  how 
satisfying  it  is  to  the  mind  of  an  inquiring  man  !  All  du- 
bious hallucinations  about  this  matter,  come  now  to  be 
decisively  and  plainly  represented,  so  as  here  is  no  more 
place  left  for  dubious  and  uncertain  conjecture  in  the  case. 
But  this  was  the  determination  of  heaven  ;  and  according 
to  the  determination  of  heaven,  the  thing  was  done.  "  Let 
us  now  make  man  ;"  and  so  God  made  man  :  "  In  his 
own  image  male  and  female  created  them."  Here  is  an 
expedite,  clear,  and  satisfying  account  how  we  had  our 
beginning.     And  then, 

(4.)  This  way  of  understanding,  by  faith,  the  beginning 
of  things,  the  creation  of  all  things,  is  much  more  impres- 
sive; which  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  thing  of 
all  the  rest.  It  is  more  easy;  it  is  more  common  ;  (where 
divine  revelation  obtains  ;)  it  is  more  satisfying ;  and,  lastly, 
more  impressive ;  more  apt  to  make  deep,  and  suitable, 
and  useful  impressions  upon  our  mind  and  heart.  By 
faith,,  we  understand,  that  is,  to  make  the  thing  enter  into 
our  souls.  That  notice  of  such  a  thing,  of  so  great  im- 
portance to  us,  which  is  by  faith,  transf'orms  the  subject; 
moulds  i!  into  a  suitable  frame  towards  the  Creator,  to- 
wards ifself,  and  towards  its  fellow-creatures,  especially 
those  of  the  same  order  and  kind.  Here  will  be  corre- 
sponding impressions  made  by  faith  :  whereas,  mere  ra- 
tional knowledge  of  the  .same  things,  makes  very  little,  or 
that  that  is,  at  best,  but  faint  and  languid. 

And  the  matter  is  very  plain,  that  till  faith  comes,  it  is 
but  an  empty,  notional  knowledge,  which  people  have  of 
God's  Creatorship  and  of  their  own  creatureship;  of 
God,  as  their  Creator,  and  of  themselves  as  his  creatures. 
It  is  but  a  slight,  superficial  knowledge  that  any  have  of 
these  things,  till  faith  comes:  that  carries  a  transforming 
power  with  it,  so  as  to  work  the  truth  revealed,  and  be- 
lieved, into  the  very  inwards  of  our  souls.  And  it  is  more 
impressive,  the  knowledge  and  understanding  even  of  this 
matter,  which  comes  by  faith,  upon  several  accounts. 

[1.]  Because  the  ground  of  this  my  faith,  is  distinctly 
and  immediately  divine.  I  believe  such  a  thing,  as  God 
reveals  it,  because  it  is  reported  to  me  upon  the  authority 


of  God,  which  carries  a  mighty  awe  with  it  upon  the  soul, 
and  so  makes  the  thing  revealed  and  believed  the  more 
impressive.  I  attend  to  God  in  the  matter,  the  authority 
of  God.  If  I  believe  such  a  thing,  with  a  divine  faith,  it 
strikes  my  soul,  and  carries  the  matter  to  my  heart.  And 
again, 

[2.]  The  notice  that  I  have  by  faith,  of  these  things,  is 
very  agreeable  to  an  apprehensive  mind ;  and  so  it  enters 
in  the  more.  Look  to  the  matter  really,  as  it  is  revealed, 
and  the  substance  of  the  divine  revelation,  concerning  this 
matter,  is  congruous,  and  suitable  to  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  a  man.  There  lie  no  unanswerable  exceptions  against 
it.  The  knowledge  that  comes  by  rational  inquiry,  and 
search,  admits  of  objections ;  when  the  matter  is  to  be 
wrought  out  by  mere  ratiocination,  there  will  be  reasons 
pro  and  con  ;  arguments  on  the  one  hand,  and  arguments 
on  the  other  hand  ;  and  many  things  that  may  seem  rea- 
sonable to  one,  will  not  seem  reasonable  to  another.  But, 
as  to  what  we  are  here  required  to  believe  about  this  mat- 
ter, or  what  is  matter  of  faith  in  this  case,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  but  what  is  very  congenerous  to  an  apprehensive  and 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  is  willing  to  know  the  truth  of 
things.  It  may  be,  there  is  what  should  never  have  been 
found  out,  or  known,  if  it  had  not  been  told:  but  to  a 
considering  mind,  the  thing  appears  to  be  just  as  it  is  told 
it  is.  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it  before ;  but  now  I 
am  told  of  it,  it  is  very  agreeable  it  should  be  so.  And 
things  do  impress  the  more,  accordingly  as  they  are  more 
suitable  to  them,  they  are  the  more  easily  received,  there 
is  less  of  obstruction  lies  against  them.     And, 

[3.]  The  notice  we  have  of  such  things  by  faith,  is  the 
most  impressive,  for  that  this  very  faith  itself  is  a  divine 
principle,  immediately  divine,  implanted,  inwrought  into 
the  heart  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  We  find  faith  reckoned 
among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  Gal.  v.  22.  And  we  read  of 
such  a  thing  as  the  spirit  of  faith,  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  The 
Divine  Spirit,  when  it  comes  to  new-create,  to  raise  the  new 
creation,  amongst  all  the  necessary  principles  of  the  divine 
life  that  are  now  to  be  implanted  in  this  new  creature  of 
God,  there  is  faith,  that  great  receptive  principle  by  which 
it  is  to  take  in  all  light  and  gracious  influences  from  him. 
The  very  principle  itself  is  from  God;  and  therefore,  the 
discoveries  that  are  made  by  it,  must  needs  be  so  much  the 
more  deeply  impressive  upon  the  soul,  because,  that  faith 
by  which  the  impression  is  made,  is  immediately  a  divine 
thing.     And  then, 

[4.]  If  you  look  to  the  act  of  faith,  or  its  more  imme- 
diate and  connatural  eflTect,  it  must  be  more  impressive: 
faith,' being  described  by  its  most  appropriate  act,  or  b}!- 
its  immediate  effect,  is  called,  "  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  :"  expres- 
sions that  represent  faith  to  us  as  looking  forward  and 
backward,  as  what  goes  so  immediately  before  the  text  in 
this  same  chapter.  Hope,  that  always  refers  to  somewhat 
future,  is  that  by  which  we  have  the  prospect  of  futurities; 
faith  is  the  substance  of  those  hoped  for  things,  those 
futurities ;  that  is  one  expression  of  the  work  of  faith,  to 
substantiate  future  things  that  we  do  but  hope  for.  And, 
then,  there  is  another  work  of  it,  or  its  work  is  otherwise 
expressed  :  it  is,  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  :"  and 
that  is  larger  and  more  extensive,  and  represents  faith  to 
us  as  a  principle  that  can  look  backward  as  well  as  for- 
ward. We  do  not  see  how  this  world  was  raised  out  of 
nothing  :  no  matter  for  that,  we  can  believe  it;  faith  will 
be  to  us  the  evidence  of  that  we  never  saw,  or  have  not 
seen  :  faith  will  (as  it  were)  place  us  upon  the  verge  of  this 
world ;  and  let  us  see,  as  if  we  had  stood  by,  when  God 
did,  in  this  orderly  way,  raise  up  this  creation,  pnrt  by 
part,  out  of  a  disorderly  chaos,  and  heap  of  confusion, 
wherein  all  things  lay.  If  we  have  that  obediential  sub- 
jection to  the  divine  authority,  revealing  things,  (which 
subjection  faith  doth  involve  and  carry  in  it,)  this  faith 
serves  us  instead  of  eyes  ;  doth  the  same  thing  (being  the 
evidence  to  us  of  things  not  seen,  or  of  what  we  never 
saw)  as  if  we  had  been  b}''  as  spectators,  when  God  was 
doing  this  great  and  mighty  and  noble  work  ;  one  thing 
rising  up  after  another  into  view  before  our  eyes.  Faith 
shows  all  this  with  evidence,  and,  therefore,  is  much  the 
more  impressive  ;  so  that,  after  the  hearing  of  such  a  di.s- 
course  as  this,  if  it  be  entertained  by  faith,  we  should  go 
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awav  with  hearts  deeply  impressed,  Laving  God  in  all  the 
glorious  excellencies  of  a  Creator  in  view  before  our  eyes  ; 
and  our  own  spirits  formed  as  dutiful,  loyal,  dependent, 
subject  creatures,  all  full  of  adoration  and  praise ;  so  as 
continually  to  behold  him,  and  his  fulness,  filling  all  in 
all,  which  way  soever  we  look  or  cast  our  eye  :  and  that 
is  the  general  use  indeed  which  is  to  be  made  cf  all  this. 


LECTURE    XIV/ 

And  now,  it  is  the  particular  Use  of  the  whole  which  we 
are  next  to  come  to.  And  you  see  the  heads  of  discourse, 
hitherto,  have  been  two;  and  so  we  shall  have  two  things 
to  improve  by  way  of  use,  that  is,  first,  that  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  worlds  to  have  been  made  by  the  word  of 
God  ;  and,  secondly,  that  we  are  to  have  this  understand- 
ing by  faith.  Each  of  these  do  claim  their  distinct  im- 
provement.    And, 

1.  For  the  former.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  understood, 
that  these  worlds  were  made,  created;  that  this  great  uni- 
verse which  comprehends  all  the  worlds,  (we  do  not  know 
how  many  the  text  means ;  but  we  noted  to  you,  that  it  is 
not  the  dual  number  that  is  used  here,  but  the  plural,)  is, 
most  undoubtedly,  a  made  thing.  That  the  worlds  were 
made,  this  we  do  understand.  And  we  learn  from  thence, 
(1.)  That  the  world  was  not  eternal,  that  it  had  a  begin- 
ning. This  hath,  on  the  bv,  been  hinted  before,  and  we 
have  formerly  proved  this  to  you  in  itself;  and,  I  think, 
sufficiently.  We  now  consider  it  as  an  inference,  that,  be- 
cause it  hath  been  created,  therefore,  it  was  not  eternal ; 
therefore,  it  some  time  began.  Indeed,  this  inference  hath 
been  doubted,  and  disputed  by  philosophers,  whether  it 
were  good  and  strong,  yea  or  no,  that,  because  the  world 
hath  been  created,  therefore,  it  cannot  have  been  eternal, 
but  must  have  begun.  Some  have  imagined,  that  it  might 
bedependently  eternal,  notwithstanding  its  being  a  created 
thing.  Some  such  as  grant  it  to  be  a  creature,  have  yet 
imagined  also,  that  it  might  be,  in  a  way  of  dependance. 
eternal.  But  in  truth,thequestion  would  only  need  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  then  it  would  be  soon  and  easily  answered  : 
for  that  supposed  df'pendance  upon  a  cause,  might  be  under- 
stood to  be,either  upon  a  necessary  cause,  necessarily  acting 
and  producing  such  an  effect,  or  upon  an  arbitrary  cause.  If 
we  should  suppose  this  world  to  have  been  from  God,  as 
the  necessary  producer  of  it,  that  would  make  this  world 
itself  to  be  a  necessary  being,  and  would  be  simply  incon- 
sistent with  its  being  a  creature.  All  necessary  being  must 
be  divine,  must  be  God;  whatsoever  is  necessarily,  can  be 
no  other  than  God.  But  if  it  be  meant  of  dependance  on 
God  as  an  arbitrary  cause,  considering  an  act  of  ihe  divine 
will  to  intervene;  that  is,  that  it  was  his  perfect  choice 
whether  the  world  shoxild  be,  or  not  be ;  so  it  is  impossible 
it  can  have  been  eternal,  dependently  eternal,  if  the  matter 
were  determinable  by  divine  pleasure.  Shall  this  be,  or 
not  be  ?  that  supposeth  it  some  time  not  to  have  been.  It 
supposeth  a  fransitiis  from  not  being  to  being;  but  that  it 
is  impossible  it  should  be  eternal ;  for  there  can  be  no 
change  in  eternity.  That  of  which  eternity  is  spoken,  must 
have  been  always  what  it  is,  and  as  it  is.  Therefore,  no- 
thing can  be  more  manifest,  than  that  this  world  began  : 
its  being  depended  upon  the  divine  word,  upon  his  plea- 
sure :  for  that  is  the  notion  that  the  Scripture  gives  of  the 
creation ;  "  for  thy  pleasure  all  things  are  and  were  created," 
Rev.  iv.  11. 

And  that  should  be  a  measure  to  us,  how  we  are  to  con- 
ceive of  this  universe  of  things.  Be  it,  or  they,  (the  things 
contained  in  it,)  as  great  as  we  can  imagine;  let  our  ttioughts 
be  enlarged  and  raised  as  much  as  is  fit,  or  they  are  capa- 
ble of,  upon  such  a  subject, — the  greatness  and  vastness 
of  this  universe;  yet  presently  think,  once  this  was  all 
nothing,  raised  up  out  of  nothing,  sprang  from  nothing.  It 
is  a  mighty  disgrace  upon  created  being,  once  to  have 
been  nothing.  This  is  a  disgrace  upon  created  being,  which 
it  is  fit  it  should  bear;  all  shrinking  into  nothing  before  him 
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who  is  the  All.  Magnify  it  to  yourselves  as  much  as  you 
will  or  can,  yet  presently  think  it  back  into  nothing;  great 
it  is  indeed ;  but  once  it  was  nothing ;  mere  nothing.  It 
began  to  be,  and  therefore  there  wjis  a  vast  immense 
duration  wherein  it  was  not,  wherein  there  was  no  such 
thing. 

And,  moreover,  the  worlds,  in  that  frame  wherein  we 
beliold  them,  cannot  have  been  eternal ;  for  it  would  be 
the  most  absurd  contradiction,  and  nonsense,  imaginable, 
to  say,  that  in  this  changeable  state,  wherein  things  are, 
they  could  be  from  eternity.  It  is  a  manifest  contradiction 
to  the  understanding  of  any  body,  that  would  use  his 
thoughts,  that  there  should  be  eternal  changes.  And  pray 
consider  it.  It  may  seem  a  little  dark  and  obscure  to  yea 
at  first  hearing,  but  stay  a  little  upon  it  in  your  thoughts, 
and  there  is  not  any  here  of  so  mean  capacity,  but  if  they 
would  use  their  thoughts  a  little,  they  may  easily  apprehend 
it  impossible  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  eternal 
change.  Now  there  is  in  this  world  a  continual  succession, 
and  a  succession  of  changes.  As  to  things  that  have  life,  to 
instance,  there  we  see  a  continual  succession  of  living  and 
dying  amongst  all  things  that  have  life,  and  come  under  our 
view  from  day  to  day.  But  it  is  altogether  impossible  that 
there  can  have  been  such  changes  from  eternity ;  for  there 
can  be  no  death,  but  there  must  have  been  life  before  :  no- 
thing can  be  said  to  die,  that  did  not  live.  But  to  suppose 
any  such  change  from  eternity,  an  eternal  change  from  life 
to  death,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  itself;  one  must  be  first  in 
its  place ;  life  must  he  first ;  and  if  life  were  eternal,  it 
could  never  die  ;  what  lies  under  the  measure  of  eternity 
must  be  always  as  it  is.  Eteniun  noiipatUur  novum,  there 
can  be  nothing  new  in  eternity.     And  again, 

(2.)  As  it  is  manifest,  that  this  universe,  these  worlds, 
were  not  eternal,  but  began  to  be  ;  so  it  is  also  manifest, 
that  it  did  not  begin  to  be  by  any  kind  of  chance  or  fate. 
Some,  who  have  admitted  this  world  not  to  have  been 
always  what  it  is,  in  that  order  we  behold  it,  yet  thought, 
that  it  came  by  a  sort  of  casually  into  this  state  we  now 
see  it.  That  matter  having  always  been  of  itself,  (as  they 
absurdly  imagine,)  they  have  thought  that  the  eternal  mo- 
tion of  this  matter,  the  various  rollings  to  and  fro,  of  it,  have 
at  last  produced  this  strange  and  orderly  frame  of  things 
which  we  behold.  But  nothing  is  more  plain,  than  a.s  this 
world  is  a  late  thing,  in  comparison  ;  for  there  was  a  vast, 
immense  duration  wherein  it  was  not ;  and  in  comparison 
of  which  it  is  but  lately  come  into  being :  so  that,  when  it 
did  come  into  being,  it  was  brought  forth,  into  that  being, 
by  a  designing  cause. 

The  word,  in  the  text,  is  emphatically  enough  expres- 
sive of  that ;  it  was  brought  into  that  exact  and  accurate 
order,  wherein  we  see  things  lie,  designedly,  as  the  Greek 
word  here  used  implies ;  as  the  several  parts  and  limbs  of 
a  body  are  joined  together,  so  as  to  consummate  and  make 
up  one  orderly  frame.  Order  is  the  effect  of  design  ; 
wisdom  is  the  parent  of  order.  To  behold  that  orderly 
frame  of  things  which  is  observable  to  every  eye  in  this 
universe  of  created  beings,  doth  sufficiently  show,  that  it 
was  not  chance,  but  most  profound  wisdom,  that  hath 
brought  things  into  this  state  wherein  they  are. 

That  is  most  plain  ;  that  is,  if  the  worlds  were  made, 
thev  are  not  eternal,  but  did  begin  ;  so  that  thev  did  not 
begin  without  design.  The  wi>dom  of  him  that  did  design 
this  orderly  frame  of  things,  ought  to  be  discerned,  acknow- 
ledged, and  adored;  and  a  continual  disposition  of  heart 
to  adore  it  ought  to  be  habitual  to  us,  and  oflen  going 
forth  into  actual  exercise.  It  hath  been  the  constant  frame 
of  holy  ones  of  old,  and  we  should  take  heed  of  letting  it 
be  an  alien  thing  to  us,  "Lift  up  thine  eyes  on  high,  and 
consider;  Who  hath  made  all  these  things,"  that  we  be- 
hold, in  .'^o  much  lustre,  and  beauty,  and  glory,  over  our 
heads  7  who  hath  made  them,  and  produced  all  the  hosts 
of  heaven,  and  called  them  bv  name  ?  "  When  I  consider 
the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  hands,"  (saith  the  P.salmist,) 
when  I  do,  (it  implies  he  did  it  often,  that  it  was  his  wont,) 
then,  I  say,  "What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him"?" 
Look  to  .such  places  as  I  relate  to.  that  Isaiah  xl.  '26.  and 
Psalm  viii.  throughout,  and  many  more.  It  should  be 
more  our  business  to  contemplate  and  admire  the  unsearch- 
able wisdom  of  God.  in  the  creation  of  this  world.     The 
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great  exercise  and  argument,  it  is  of  a  holy  hfc?rt,  that 
wherein  it  doth  exercise  iisell',  and  by  which  it  discovers 
itself  to  be  such.     Again, 

(3.)  We  may  learn  hence,  the  meanness  ind  poverty  of 
all  creature-being,  even  upon  the  account  of  its  being  such; 
created  and  made.  The  worlds  were  made.  As  that  doth 
argue  them  all,  once,  not  to  have  been,  so  it  argues  ihem 
still  to  be  next  to  nothing,  continually  depending.  What 
was  not  of  itself,  cannot  continue  to  be  by  itself;  that 
which  was  drawn  forth  out  of  nothing,  by  an  almighty 
power,  still  needs  the  continual  exercise  of  the  same  power, 
to  keep  it  from  a  relapsing,  and  sliding  back  into  nothing 
again  ;  which  otherwise  it  must  soon  do.  Sin  being  come 
into  the  creation,  there  needed  a  mediator  for  this  purpose, 
that  all  might  not  be  thrown  back  into  nothing  again;  "By 
him  all  things  consist,"  Col.  i.  17.  It  is  he  that  upholds 
and  bears  up  the  pillars  of  a  tottering  world  ;  even  where 
it  was  not  obnoxious  to  justice,  to  a  divine  nemesis ;  yet, 
as  being  created,  the  mere  liability,  its  dependableness, 
(which  is  proper  to  all  created  beings  as  such,)  must  have 
rendered  it  continually  liable  to  relapse  into  nothing,  if  not 
continually  upheld. 

You  see  hence,  therefore,  by  the  way,  what  an  ungodly 
creature  hath  to  trust  in ;  what  he  hath  for  the  final  object 
of  his  trust,  to  wit,  that  which  is  every  moment  ready  to 
mutare,  to  drop  into  nothing,  to  go  out  of  being,  that  is 
only  sustained  momentarily  by  him  that  made  it.  This  is 
all  that  a  wretched  soul,  that  is  off  from  God,  hath  to  rely 
upon,  to  trust  in  ;  nothing  but  creature  ;  nothing  but  that 
which  itself  is  next  to  nothing ;  all  such  a  one's  depend- 
ance  is  upon  that  which  doth  itself,  too,  depend.  He  that 
hath  not  a  God  to  trust,  to  rely  upon,  what  doth  he  depend 
upon  1  Let  him  but  name  it  to  you  ;  be  it  what  it  will, 
God  it  is  not.  Alas  !  mistaken  man  !  thou  dependest 
upon  that  which  depends  itself;  and  how  miserable  a  case 
art  thou  in  !  Indeed,  the  vanity  of  creature  dependance, 
is  obvious  to  every  man's  thoughts,  that  will  but  allow  him- 
self to  think.  But  the  wiclcedness  of  it  is  but  a  little 
thought  of;  few  think  of  that.  Any  man  may  apprehend 
how  vain  a  thing  it  is  to  place  confidence  in  a  creature  that 
is  next  to  nothing;  but  it  enters  into  the  minds  of  but  few 
to  consider  how  wicked  a  thing  it  is.  You  must  know, 
that  to  be  the  final  Object,  is  the  divine  peculiarity  of  the 
Deity;  and  one  of  the  highest,  and  most  appropriate  ;  a 
glory  that  he  will  not  impart.  As  to  be  prayed  to,  to  be 
invocated,  that  is  but  secondary  to  this  of  his  being  trusted 
in ;  we  trust  first,  and  then  invocate.  This  is  a  glory  that 
he  will  not  give  to  another.  It  is  a  homage  due  to  Deity, 
which  belongs  to  God  alone,  to  be,  I  say,  the  final  object 
of  trust ;  he,  into  whom  my  trust  doth  ultimately  resolve. 
I  know  there  may  be  a  subordination  ;  you  may  trust  in  a 
friend,  in  a  relation ;  but  for  the  final,  supreme  Object  of 
trust,  it  is  the  highest,  supreme  worship  of  the  Deity,  to  be 
laced  only  upon  him. 

And  therefore,  it  doth  not  only  infer  misery  by  disap- 
pointment, when  a  man  trusts  in  a  creature  ;  but  it  infers 
a  curse  by  revenge.  It  is  not  only  an  infelicity,  that  doth 
befall  a  man  in  such  a  case,  when  he  doth  expect  that  which 
is  not  to  be  had,  from  that  which  affords  it  not ;  but  it  is 
a  wickedness  that  is  followed  with  a  divine  curse,  with  a 
just  vindicta,  for  a  wrong  and  injury  done  to  him  :  that  is, 
that  I  place  upon  a  creature  that  which  is  peculiar  and  be- 
longs to  him  alone;  and  so,  I  do  not  only  punish  myself 
as  a  foolish,  mistaken  creature;  but  God  punisheth  me  as 
a  sinful,  guilty  creature,  upon  this  account;  "Cursed  be 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm," 
Jer.  xvii.  5.  But,  alas!  how  many  do  place  their  trust  in 
ignobler  creatures  than  man  is,  in  things  beneath  man  !  So 
much  the  meaner  and  baser  is  the  temper  of  their  spirits 
herein,  to  place  a  reliance  upon  that  which  is  meaner  than 
themselves.  To  neglect  and  forsake,  to  avert  and  turn  oft', 
from  God  ;  and  then  sink  beneath  themselves,  creep  to  an 
inferior  creature;  this  calls  fortheblast  of  heaven  upon  such 
a  one  that  hath  "  forsaken  God,  the  Fountain  of  living 
waters,  to  dig  to  himself  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no 
water."  For  which  the  prophet  (Jer.  ii.  12,  13.)  doth  call 
heaven  and  earth  to  behold,  vvith  astonishment,  as  witnesses 
of  such  folly  and  wickedness  as  this  ;  especially  as  being 
found  in  a  people  pretending  to  God.  "  My  people,  they 
that  call  themselves  my  people,  have  committed  these  two 


evils,  to  forsake  me  the  Fountain  of  livmg  waters,  and  dig 
unto  themselves  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water." 
When  a  man  lets  his  heart  unite,  by  tru.st,  in  that  which 
hath  nothing  in  it,  forsaking  the  All  for  that  which  is  of 
itself  nothing,  and  which  in  itself  cannot  be  a  moment, 
what  folly  and  wickedness  is  this! 

This  is  the  snare  that  carnal,  worldly-minded  men  run 
themsevles  into,  and  do  not  consider  it  as  a  deadly  one: 
it  is  a  snare  of  death ;  "  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this 
world,  that  they  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches,  (the  lubrious 
things,  the  uncertain  things  of  riches,  as  the  words  admit 
to  be  read,  1  Tim.  vi.  17.)  but  in  the  living  God,  who 
gives  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy."  That  trust  which  is 
not  reposed  on  the  living  God,  it  is  not  only  the  greatest 
folly,  but  the  highest  iniquity;  folly  lies  in  it,  that  they 
place  Deity  upon  a  nullity,  a  mere  nullity.  That  which 
thou  makest  the  final  object  of  thy  trust,  is  thy  god  ;  and 
then,  likewise,  that  trust  is  idolatry.  God  will  be  jealous 
in  this  case,  when  his  rival  is  set  up  in  his  place  ;  when  a 
creature  is  made  his  rival;  and  the  little  minute  things  in 
this  creation  are  made  to  fill  up  his  room,  and  to  be  to  thee 
instead  of  God. 

Naturally,  every  one  affects  to  be  happy,  and  when  this 
is  the  natural  tendency  of  a  man's  spirit,  that  it  is  now 
quiet,  in  some  measure  quiet,  either  in  the  possession  of 
what  he  hath  got,  or  in  the  probable  hope  of  getting  more; 
and  of  having  within  one's  compass  that  which  one  doth 
desire  and  covet,  and  reckon  most  suitable ;  here  is  my 
felicity,  and  I  am  so  far  quiet,  because  I  think  here  I  have 
enough.  As  he  is  brought  in,  in  the  parable  of  the  wicked 
fool,  saying,  "  Soul,  take  thy  rest,  thou  hast  goods  laid  up 
for  many  years."  That  which  he  had  in  his  barns,  that  was 
his  god  ;  and  now  he  thought  his  soul  should  rest,  as  think- 
ing to  have  enough  no  where  but  there.  Alas !  thou  fool, 
thy  soul  will  be  gone  from  thee  this  night;  and  then  what 
will  become  of  thee,  and  all  these  1  What  folly  it  is  to  set 
a  man's  heart  upon  such  things ;  as  the  heart  is  set  by  trust- 
ing upon  any  thing.  Trust  fixeth  it,  as  in  its  own  place,  as 
is  spoken  concerning  trust  in  God  ;  "His  heart  is  fixed, 
trusting  in  the  Lord."  Trust  is  that  which  fixeth  a  man's 
heart.  But  thou  dost  fix  thy  heart  like  a  fool,  who  fixeth 
it  upon  any  thing  unfixed  itself;  for  then  what  becomes  of 
thee  and  thy  trust,  when  that  is  gone  1  So  do  they  who 
trust  in  uncertain  riches;  "for  riches  make  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away,  as  an  eagle  to  heaven." — A  strangely 
emphaiical  expression  !  It  may  be  the  soul  would  say  to 
itself,  "  Shall  my  wealth  and  my  riches  be  gone  ?  why,  I 
intend  they  shall  have  no  wings."  Alas  !  they  make  them- 
selves wings;  they  will  not  be  beholden  to  you  for  wings  ; 
they  will  be  gone  of  themselves,  though  you  would  never 
so  fain  they  would  stay.  And  there  is  an  expression  thai 
is  likewise  strangely  emphatical,  and  which  is  very  proper 
to  our  present  purpose,  of  setting  the  heart  upon  that  which 
is  not.  All  created  being  is  so  poor  a  dependant  being, 
that  it  is  next  to  nothing,  and  is  rather  fit  to  be  called  a 
mere  nullity,  a  mere  nothing;  and  that  so  despicable  a 
thing  should  be  put  into  the  place  of  God  ;  should  supply 
the  room  of  Deity;  O!  what  an  indignity  is  this  to  the 
Majesty  of  heaven  ;  and  how  severely  to  be  reproved  ! 
Because  there  is  nothing  else  stable  besides  God  ;  when 
the  soul  is  once  off  from  him,  it  offers  to  fix,  but  cannot 
be  fixed,  because  its  object  is  not  fixed.  Therefore,  heathen 
light  hath  seen  this,  and  a  most  significant  expression  was 
it  of  a  heathen,  "  That  a  soul  off  from  God,  is  like  a  cylin- 
der upon  a  plain,  that  moves  necessarily  and  perpetirally, 
cannot  be  fixed,  but  continually  rolls  and  moves  this  way 
and  that ;  and  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  it  hath  nothing  to 
fix  upon."     And  again. 

This  lets  us  see  the  absolute  independency  of  the  Divine 
Being;  for  what  is  there  without  himself  for  him  to  de- 
pend upon  1  These  worlds  are  all  that  can  be  thought  of 
extra  Devm,  without  God;  and  they  were  all  made  by 
him.  Can  he  depend  upon  that  which  he  himself  madel 
The  worlds  were  created  by  the  word  of  God  ;  therefore, 
his  being  must  be  absolutely  independent.  And  herein  we 
should  give  our  thought  scope,  it  is  pity  we  do  not  do  it 
ofiener,  and  inore  designedly,  to  consider  the  difference 
between  that  which  is  of  itself,  and  which  is  not  of  itself 
We  might  even  lose  ourselves  and  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
contemplation,  to  think  of  a  Being,  that,  by  its  own  peculiar 
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excellency,  could  never  not  be,  to  which  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be ;  which  was  not  beholden  to  any  thing ;  lor  all 
things  were  beholden  to  it. 

How  is  the  great  God  magnified  before  our  eyes,  upon 
this  account,  in  that  40lh  chap,  of  Isaiah,  in  several  verses 
of  it  together,  from  the  twelfth  verse  and  onwards.  "  Who 
hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands,  and 
meted  out  the  heavens  with  a  span,  and  comprehended  the 
dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  moun- 
tains in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  1"  Who  is  he 
that  hath  done  all  thisi  The  "  who  is  he  ■?"  there,  is  not 
an  expression  of  doubt ;  but  of  admiration  and  wonder. 
O!  what  a  One  is  he!  How  glorious  a  One  that  hath 
done  so!  "Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or 
being  his  counsellor,  hath  taught  him  I  With  whom  took 
he  counsel,  and  who  instructed  him,  and  taught  him,  in 
the  path  of  judgment  1  Who  had  he  to  commune  with, 
besides  what  was  himself,  in  going  about  this  might}'^  work 
of  creation  1  Who  prompted  him,  who  suggested  it  to 
himi  "Come  now,  make  a  world,  give  being  to  a  creation." 
No  !  all  was  propria  motu.  Who  instructed  this  spirit  of 
God,  as  to  this  great  affair  of  the  creation,  or  any  thing 
else  that  he  doth  1  "  Who  doth  all  things  after  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will !  Behold  the  nations  are  as  the  drop 
of  a  bucket,  and  are  accounted  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance:  behold  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little 
thing,  and  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to  burn,  nor  the  beasts 
thereof  sufficient  for  a  burnt-offering.  All  nations  before 
him  are  as  nothing,  and  they  are  accounted  to  him  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity.  To  whom  then  will  you  liken 
God  1  or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto  him  1" 

So  should  we  upon  this  account,  greaten  to  ourselves 
the  Divine  Being,  and  heighten  and  raise  our  own  thoughts 
and  apprehensions  concerning  him;  that  when  all  things 
else,  of  this  vast  universe  of  beings,  are  so  absolutely  and 
purely  dependant  every  moment  upon  him,  he,  in  the 
mean  time,  depends  upon  nothing.  All  that  he  is,  he  is 
in,  of,  and  by,  and  for,  himself.  He  can  have  no  depend- 
ance  upon  the  creature,  eilher  for  the  support  of  his  being, 
or  for  any  other  addition  to  his  felicity ;  but  is  his  own  All. 
And  how  convictively  doth  the  apostle  reason  with  those 
philosophers  at  Athens,  to  this  purpose.  Acts  xvii.  24,  25, 
"  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  nor  is  he 
worshipped  with  men's  hands  as  though  he  needed  any 
thing,  inasmuch  as  he  hath  given  to  all,  life  and  breath  and 
all  things."  And  what  can  you  add  to  this  1  What  sup- 
port can  he  have  from  you  1  what  improvement  of  his  feli- 
city any  way  from  you,  or  from  any  thing  else,  since  all 
things  are  his  own  creatures  1     And  farther, 

(5.)  You  may  learn,  hence,  the  divine  all-sufficiency; 
and  how  vast  an  amplitude  of  being  there  is  in  him,  when 
all  this  great  creation  sprang  from  him;  and  3'et,  nothing 
could  be  detracted  from  him  by  it  neither.  How  vast  an 
amplitude  of  being  must  that  be,  when  all  this  great  cre- 
ation is  gone  out  from  him,  sprang  from  him,  and  yet  his 
being  not  diminished,  nothing  the  less !  O  !  consider  this, 
and  think  how  great  and  desirable  a  thing  it  is  to  have 
him  for  a  portion  ;  the  All ;  he  that  comprehends  in  him- 
sell  the  all  of  the  creature,  and  who  formally  possesseth  his 
own  All  still :  that  is,  is  simply  All.  What  can  he  want 
that  hath  him  for  his  portion,  who  is  All  1  All  his  own 
creation,  it  was  virtually  in  him  before,  and  is  still  virtually 
in  him,  depending  still  upon  that  power  of  his  for  its  sus- 
tenlation,  that  gave  it  being  at  first.  And  there  is  his  own 
infinite  AH  too.  O !  happy  that  soul  that  can  say,  "  The 
Lord  is  my  portion."  How  rich,  how  full,  how  satisfying 
a  portion !     And, 

(6.)  We  may  further  learn  hence,  the  absoluteness  of 
God's  dominion  over  all  his  creatures.  Will  you  not 
allow  him  to  do  whatsoever  he  will  in  heaven  and  earth, 
who  made  both  by  his  own  word  1  Shall  he  not  do  what 
he  will  with  his  ownl  We  are  apt,  most  unreasonably 
and  peevishly,  to  regret  it  when  there  is  a  disposal  of  crea- 
tures, or  any  little  minute  part  of  this  creation  of  God, 
this  way  or  that,  any  otherwise  than  we  would.  But  how 
absurd  it  is  to  repine  at  God's  disposition  of  his  own  !  Pie 
gives  more  of  this  world  to  such  a  one,  and  less  of  it  to 
me.  What  tlien  ?  What  he  gives  to  me,  and  what  he 
gives  to  the  other,  was  it  not  all  made  by  himself?  And 
*  Preached  December  16tli,  1693. 


may  he  not  dispose,  as  he  pleaseth,  with  what  he  had 
madel 

How  doth  he  plead  the  matter  with  Job,  to  exalt  his 
own  dominion  upon  the  ground  of  his  creation  1  Job 
thought  it  hard  that  he  who  was  .so  rich  a  man,  so  healthy 
a  man,  should  be  bereaved  of  all  so  suddenly,'  and  of  his 
health  and  comforts  of  his  life  besides:  "  Whv,"  says 
God  to  him,  "  where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the' founda- 
tions of  the  earth  1  declare  if  thou  ha.st  understanding. 
Did  I  consult  thee  when  I  made  this,  and  that,  and  the 
other  creature  1  And  may  I  not  dispose  of  the  creatures 
I  have  made,  my  own  way,  and  as  I  will  V    And, 

(7.)  We  may  further  learn,  that  if  these  worlds  thu.s 
began,  that  is,  were  thus  framed  by  the  word  of  God;  if 
they  had  such  a  beginning,  even  at  his  pleasure,  then  at 
his  pleasure,  too,  we  must  reckon  they  will  have  an  end. 
That  which  began  to  be  at  some  time  or  other,  it  began 
to  be  what  it  is.  Such  and  such  things  began  to  be  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  great  Creator;  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
great  Creator  they  must  cease  to  be  what  they  are.  And 
we  ought  not  to  think  it  strange,  that  there  should  be  such 
an  end  determined  for  this  world,  as  the  Scripture  in- 
forms us  there  is :  that  is,  a  time  will  come,  at  length, 
when,  the  purposes  of  the  great  Creator  having  been  suf- 
ficiently served  upon  it,  these  visible  heavens,  which  we 
behold,  "shall  be  rolled  up  as  a  scroll ;  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise  ;  and  the  elements  melt  with  ferv^ent  heat;  and 
the  earth,  and  all  things  therein,  be  consumed  and  burnt 
up,"  as  2  Pet.  iii.  10,  and  we  are  not  to  think  it  strange. 
And  it  is  only  upon  this  ground,  that  it  hath  been  thought 
strange,  that  this  should  be  the  end  of  this  world,  because 
the  beginning  of  it  was  not  understood,  as  we  may  see, 
looking  in  the  same  chapter,  at  the  3d  and  4th  verses : 
"  Knowing  this  first,  that  there  shall  come  in  the  la.st  days 
scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts;  and  saying.  Where 
is  the  promise  of  his  coming  1"  "It  is  talked  of  that  he 
will  come,  and  then  an  end  will  be  put  to  time,  and  all  the 
successions  of  time.  But  all  things  continue  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  to  this  day.  And 
therefore,  we  cannot  imagine  that  there  should  be  any  such 
end."  But  (saiih  the  apostle)  "this  they  willingly  are 
ignorant  of,  that  by  ihe  word  of  the  Lord  the  heavens  were 
of  old;"  and  because  they  are  willingly  ignorant  of  this, 
therefore,  they  are  wilfully  ignorant  of  that  end  which  is 
determined  concerning  this  world.  They  will  not  believe 
it,  because  they  belie\e  noi  its  framing  at  first :  "  that  by 
the  word  of  God  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth 
standing  in  the  water,  and  out  of  the  water."  Because  they 
do  not  believe  the  beginning  of  things,  therefore,  they  will 
not  believe  that  Avhich  is  told  them  expre-sslj-,  too,  concern- 
ing the  end  of  them. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  more,  that  we  might 
learn  hence,  but  they  will  more  immediately  belong  to  the 
consideration  of  our  own  creatureship,  than  of  the  world: 
they  do  not  so  immediately  result  from  the  consideration 
of  God's  having  made  the  world,  as  the  consideration,  more 
particularly,  of  his  having  made  us  ;  and  therefore,  I  shall 
not  insist  on  them  till  I  come  more  particularly  to  speak  to 
the  creation  of  man  from  another  text 


LECTLTRE  XY.* 

2.  I  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  make  application 
of  that  second  general  head  of  discourse  :  that  the  more 
principal  and  advantageous  way  of  our  coming  to  under- 
stand the  creation,  is  by  faith.  'And  it  is  a  very  manifold 
use  that  mav  be  made  of  this.     As. 

(I.)  We  may  learn  from  it,  the  excellency  of  faith  :  how 
soul-enablinc  a  thin?  it  is.  It  hath  a  certain  power,  with 
very  i^reat  light,  to  help  a  man's  undemanding,  and  to  clear 
his'intellectuals.  Bv  faith  we  understand.  It  hath,  in 
great  part,  its  seat  in  the  understanding:  there  it  is  origi- 
nally, though  It  is  not  finallv  there:  thence  it  descends, 
too,  into  the  heart.  But  it  hath  a  great  work  in  the  minds 
of  men.    Faith  doth  supplv  minds  with  notions;  so  it  \s 
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if  we  would  read  the  words  literally  to  yon.  It  doth 
furnish  us  with  notions,  which  we  should  otherwise  never 
have.  It  is  true,  if  it  be  faith  indeed,  it  will  not  let  them 
always  remain  mere  notions;  it  will  inspirit  them;  it 
will  make  them  vital,  and  powerful,  and  operative.  But 
notions  they  must  be  first,  and  faith  makes  them  so.  By 
faith  we  have  notions  of  things,  that  otherwise  we  never 
should  have  had.  But  this,  I  say,  speaks  faith  to  be  a 
soul-enabling  thing.  It  nobilitates  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
a  man  ;  acquaints  it  with  things  from  God,  (for  that  is  the 
business  of  faith,)  unto  which  it  would  otherwise  be  a 
stranger. 

This  should  raise  and  heighten  our  apprehension  of  faith, 
that  despised  thing;  that  little  understood  thing.  That  by 
which  we  are  to  understand;  men  do  not  understand. 

Whatsoever  it  is  that  divine  revelation  doth,  in  order  to 
the  informing  us  of  needful  and  useful  things,  that  faith 
doth.  And  take  we  the  compa.ss  of  divine  revelation,  and 
consider  all  the  great  and  glorious  things  that  are  contained 
and  brought  to  light  in  it,  and  by  it,  and  thence  you  are 
to  collect  the  excellencies  of  faith.  Because,  without  that, 
the  divine  revelation  signifies  nothing  to  us ;  no  more 
that  light  doth  to  a  blind  man.  The  divine  revelation  and 
faith  must  both  concur  to  the  same  eflect,  to  wit,  our  un- 
derstanding of  things;  as  light  and  the  eye  do  both  concur 
to  the  same  elTect,  our  seeing  of  a  thing.  We  cannot  see 
by  light  without  an  eye;  nor  will  an  eye  enable  us  to  see 
without  light,  but  both  together.  The  divine  revelation, 
that  is  light  to  us  ;  faith  is  the  thing  by  which  we  discern 
things  in  that  light.  And  so,  if  we  do  apprehend  an  excel- 
lenc}'  in  the  divine  revelation,  which  brings  so  many  great 
and  important  things  into  view  before  us,  we  are  propor- 
tionally to  apprehend  the  excellency  of  faith  too;  without 
which  all  that  divine  revelation  could  signify  nothing  to  us. 
And, 

(2.)  We  may  further  learn,  hence,  how  wonderfully  kind 
and  gracious  God's  condescension  is  to  us,  that  he  should 
make  such  a  discovery,  and  offer  it  to  our  faith,  of  things, 
in  reference  to  which  we  should  be  at  so  great  a  loss,  and 
understand  so  very  little  of;  as  for  instance,  this  creation 
of  God  :  what  we  do  owe  to  the  bounty  of  heaven  for  this, 
that  it  should  condescend,  so  distinctly,  to  tell  us  how  things 
came  at  first  to  begin.  Faith  in  that  discovery  which  God 
makes  to  us  of  this  matter,  supplies  the  room  and  place  of 
sight ;  and  so  it  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  as  if  he  had  let 
us  see  him  making  the  world  ;  for  faith  is  the  evidence,  to  us, 
of  things  we  have  not  seen.  We  were  not  present,  we  were 
notby,  when  this  mighty  glorious  work  was  done.  "  Where 
wa-st  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  1" 
Where  wa.st  thou  1  saith  God  to  Job,  chap,  xxxviii.  4. 
But  now,  God  having  vouchsafed  to  us  such  a  revelation 
and  discovery  of  this  mighty  work  of  his ;  if  he  also  gives 
tis  faith  by  which  we  believe  this  discovery,  it  is  as  if  he 
had  set  us  by  him  while  all  this  was  doing;  so,  we  have 
(as  it  were)  the  idea,  the  representation,  the  landscape  of 
the  rising  creation ;  as  if  God  should  before  that  time  have 
created  one  of  us,  and  have  taken  us,  and  set  us  up,  spec- 
tators of  his  whole  work. 

Whereas,  yet,  there  was  nothing  but  horrid  darkness 
spread  every  where,  then  for  God  to  have  taken  one  of  us, 
made  us  stand  up  out  of  nothing,  and  said  to  such  a  one 
— "  Come,  cast  about  thine  eye,  there  is  nothing  but 
vacuity,  emptiness,  and  darkness  every  where;  come  see 
jane  make  light  out  of  this  darkness."  He  that  calls  things 
where  they  were  not,  and  makes  them  be,  or  as  if  they 
were,  saying,  "  Light,  where  art  thou ;  come  out  of  that 
dark,  profound  abyss;  and  immediately  it  springs  forth; 
what  an  amazing  light  were  that !  Why,  faith  in  God's 
discovery  gives  to  you  this  light :  by  faith  we  come  to  be  so 
intelligible,  to  have  so  much  understanding  about  us,  as  to 
know  how  this  world  did  rise  out  of  nothing,  eternal  no- 
thing, into  that  state  in  which  now  it  is.  And  what  vouch- 
safement  is  this  to  such  as  we,  to  do,  in  effect,  the  same 
thing,  as  if  he  had  set  us  by  him  at  making  of  the  world. 
"  Come,  see  me  collect  a  mass  of  grosser  matter  ;  see  me 
(as  it  were)  spin  out  of  it  that  fine  texture  of  the  vast  and 
spacious  firmament,  those  heavens  that  do  encircle  this 
little  habitable  world  in  which  we  dwell ;  see  me  adorn  it 
with  sun,  moen,  and  stars;  see  arisingon  this  earth,  plants, 
and  trees  and  woods,  and  springs,  and  rivers ;  all  lately  no-  j 


thing,  and  now  begin  to  be;  see  me  replenishing  this  world 
with  living  creatures,  in  their  several  varieties  and  kinds," 
O  !  what  condescension  is  this,  that  God  should  vouchsafe 
to  tell  us  all  this  over  again,  and  give  us  the  representation 
so  distinctly,  of  what,  in  so  many  successive  days,  he  did 
and  wrought  in  this  kind.     But,  again, 

(3.)  We  may  further  learn,  hence,  how  inexcusable  it  is, 
that  they  who  pretend  to  faith  in  this  matter,  should  use  it 
so  little.  If  we  falsely  pretend,  it  is  a  most  unjust  usur- 
pation of  a  name,  to  call  ourselves  believers;  and  that,  of 
such  things,  when  we  are  not.  But  if  we  pretend  truly 
and  justly  to  the  faith  of  these  things,  then  we  are  most 
inexcusable  to  use  that  faith  no  more  hereabouts  ;  to  live 
so  long,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  and  so  seldom  to  consider 
how  it  began.  A  strange  and  inexcusable  stupidity.  That 
this  worldshould  be  replenished  with  intelligent  creatures, 
reasonable  creatures;  and  that  it  should  come  into  the 
minds  of  so  few,  and  into  any  minds  so  seldom,  to  consider, 
How  did  all  things  beginl  Sure  we  are  there,  where  multi- 
tudes of  things  are  existing,  that  must  have  had  a  begin- 
ning, that  are  not  self-existent,  or  unto  -which  existence  is 
not  essential,  so,  as  that  they  could  but  be  and  exist.  It 
is  amazing  to  think  that  intelligent  creatures  should  not 
more  frequently  consider  with  themselves,  how  things  first 
began  to  be,  beholding  such  a  world  as  this,  which  they 
are  sure  was  not  always,  but  had  a  beginning ;  and  not 
consider  how  it  began.  That  men  can  behold  such  varie- 
ties of  creatures,  and  use  such  varieties,  and  enjoy  such 
varieties,  and  never  consider  whence  they  are,  whence 
came  they,  how  came  there  to  be  such  things  in  the  world, 
and  how  came  there  to  be  such  a  world  1  It  is  most  inex- 
cusable and  strange  stupidity,  and  dotishness  of  mind,  in 
any  reasonable  creature;  but  most  of  all  in  them  that  do 
pretend  to  believe  and  know  by  faith,  that  the  worlds  were 
created  by  the  word  of  God.     And, 

(4.)  We  may,  again,  learn  hence,  that  what  is  commonly 
called  faith,  about  this  matter,  is  really  and  indeed  no^ 
faith  ;  that  is,  the  apprehension  of  such  a  thing  as  this,  is 
without  effect,  and  that  impresseth  nothing  upon  the  soul. 
It  hath  been  very  justly  and  fitly  told  you,  that  we  have  the 
notions  of  things  by  faith,  many  things  which  we  should 
otherwise  have  no  notion  of.  But  though  faith  first  begets 
such  notions,  yet  it  will  not  let  them  continue  mere  no- 
tions long,  if  it  be  faith ;  that  is  a  mighty,  lively,  operative 
principle,  poweifully  working  in  the  soul,  to  form  that 
suitably  to  the  thing  believed.  But  while  there  is  so  little 
of  suitable  impression  upon  the  souls  of  men,  in  reference 
to  this  thing,  what  they  call  faith  about  it,  is  not  faith,  but 
must  be  something  else. 

For  the  most  part,  it  is  not  any  thing  else  but  a  negative 
faith,  which  men  are  wont  to  call  faith  in  this  and  many 
other  such  cases.  It  is,  I  say,  but  a  mere  negative  faith 
upon  which  they  place  that  great  name ;  that  is,  a  not 
believing  the  contrary,  not  having  formed  explicit  belief 
of  the  contrary,  that  they  call  faith.  They  have  not  yet 
(it  maybe)  laid  down  in  their  minds  any  formed  conclu- 
sions to  this  purpose,  that  the  worlds  were  not  made  by 
the  word  of  God;  and  their  not  disbelieving  it,  they  call 
believing  it :  whereas,  faith  is  a  most  positive  thing,  a  thing 
of  great  reality,  and  a  thing  of  great  efficacy  and  power, 
wherever  it  is.  And,  therefore,  for  such  as  never  yet 
found  their  souls  impressed  by  their  apprehensions  of  the 
world's  creation,  I  would  admonish  them  no  more  to  call 
that  apprehension  of  theirs  by  the  name  of  faith,  but  call 
it  something  else, — call  it  by  its  true  name, — call  it  a  float- 
ing uncontradicted  opinion;  and  that  is  the  best  they  can 
make  of  it,  while  it  is  an  apprehension  that  hath  no  power; 
and  while  it  doth  not  represent  God  in  his  excellent  glory, 
as  the  great  Creator  and  Lord  of  all,  so  as  to  form  the  soul 
to  adoration  and  subjection  to  him  thereupon.  Never  say 
till  then,  that  you  do  believe,  or  that  you  have  faith  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  the  worlds.  Alas!  how  many  that 
have  it  often  in  their  mouths — "  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth" — yet  do  but  usurp  the 
words,  "  I  believe,"  and  their  heart,  and  their  practice, 
contradict  their  tongue,  and  tell  them  they  believe  it  not. 
Believe  it!  yea,  as  much  as  a  known  romance,  while  they 
live  in  affront  of  the  Creator,  and  take  upon  them  as  if 
they  were  lords  of  the  creation;  and  as  if  they  had  made 
the  worlds  and  noi  He. 
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These  things  we  may,  by  way  of  just  inference,  collect 
from  hence ;  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be  understood  by  faith, 
that  the  worlds  were  made  by  the  word  of  God.  But  we 
shall  thence  proceed  to  some  further  Use;  that  is,  to  coun- 
sel and  exhort  those  that  have  faith  in  this  matter,  to  use 
it  more;  to  have  their  faith  more  in  exercise  upon  this 
great  and  noble  subject,  the  creation  of  the  worlds  by  the 
word  of  God.  And  it  is  to  many  great  purposes,  that 
faith  upon  this  important  subject  may  be  employed  and 
used.     As, 

1.  To  engage  us  in  the  niore  frequent  and  serious  medi- 
tations on  the  beginning  of  things.  To  engage  us,  I  say, 
=n  the  more  frequent,  more  serious,  more  aflectionaie,  and 
more  fruitful  meditation  of  this  matter.  If  we  believe  it 
indeed,  let  us  think  of  it  oiten.  Our  <"aith  is  an  apprehen- 
sion that  it  is  true :  and  if  it  be  once  owned  to  be  true,  it 
cannot  but  be  deemed  to  be  a  very  important  truth  ;  a  very 
considerable  truth ;  a  truth  that  requires,  and  challenges, 
great  attention  of  mind,  and  application  of  heart  and  soul 
to  it.  Think  and  judge  it  an  unreasonable  thing,  to  live 
irom  day  to  day,  in  this  world,  and  never  consider  whence 
it  came,  and  how  it  began.  And  let  your  faith  be  set  on 
work  in  frequent  and  most  affectionate  meditations  of  the 
beginning  of  the  worlds. 

2.  Let  your  faith,  hereupon,  form  your  souls  into  adora- 
tion of  the  great  Creator.  Go  up  and  down  this  world 
with  adoring  souls;  let  everything  you  behold,  from  time 
to  time,  put  you  in  mind  of  him,  and  make  you  bow  your 
head,  and  worship.  Admire  that  fulness  of  his,  that  fills 
all  in  all;  and  those  variable  displays  of  his  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  goodness,  which  are  conspicuous  every  where, 
more  or  less,  in  all  sorts  of  creatures.  We  are  but  nomi- 
nal believers  and  Christians,  if  there  be  not  many,  if  there 
be  not  much  of  this  about  us;  and  if  we  are  not  aiming 
and  endeavouring  that  there  may  be  more  and  more. 

3.  Let  our  faith  instruct  us  unto  the  grateful  and  reve- 
rential use  of  the  creatures  of  God,  as  remembering  they 
are  made  things ;  and  that  we  have  tlie  use  of  them  by 
divine  vouchsaferaent  and  allowance.  There  ought  to  be 
a  mixture,  a  temperature  of  reverence  and  gratitude  in  the 
habitual  frames  of  our  spirits  hereupon  :  and  if  we  have  a 
real  and  true  faith  in  us  about  this  matter,  it  will  make  it 
to  be  so;  it  will  impress  our  spirits;  it  will  fill  us  (as  it 
ought  to  do)  with  a  wondering  gratitude,  that  such  crea- 
tures as  we  should  be  so  accommodated  by  such  a  world 
as  this,  so  suitabl}"-  ordered  for  us.  If  we  use  faith  in  this 
matter,  it  will  make  us  sit  down  and  wonder;  look  upon 
it  as  it  is,  an  admirable  thing,  that  the  great  God  should 
have  raised  up  such  a  creation,  such  a  world  as  this  is,  out 
of  nothing,  by  the  word  of  his  power.  That  it  being  de- 
signed, "  I,  in  time,  coming  to  have  a  place  and  being  in 
it,  should  want  nothing  while  I  am  there;  such  and  such 
creatures,  made  out  of  nothing  to  supply  me,  to  furnish 
me.  What  is  it  that  I  eat i  What  is  it  that  I  drink? 
What  is  it  that  I  wear"?  Arc  they  not  all  the  creatures  of 
God  ?  What  is  it  that  refreshes  me  ?  What  is  it  that  de- 
lights me  1  Are  they  not  God's  creatures  1"  How  full  of 
reverential  gratitude  should  our  hearts  continually  be,  on 
this  account !  To  think  such  and  such  parts  of  the  creation 
were  made  on  purpose  that  I  might  not  be  in  distress,  that 
I  might  not  feel  necessity;  and  to  think  how  this  world 
generally  accommodates  its  inhabitants;  and  to  wonder 
with  all,  that  their  apostacy  was  foreseen!  O  !  how  should 
it  replenish  our  souls  with  wondering  gratitude,  to  think 
that  there  should  be  such  a  provision  made  with  design, 
and  upon  foresight,  for  the  entertainment  of  rebels  and 
apostates!  This  whole  world  replenished  and  filled  with 
the  divine  goodness,  all  sorts  of  creatures  made  for  the 
unthankful  and  the  evil.  A  design  laid  through  so  many 
successions  of  ages,  "  My  goodness  shall  diffuse  itself,  and 
flow  in  such  and  such  a  part  of  my  creation,  (as  this  world 
is  but  a  little,  a  verv  little  part  of  it,)  for  the  supply  and 
support  of  those  that  wiH  never  give  me  thanks,  (though 
they  have  natures  capable  of  doing  so,)  even  for  the  un- 
thankful and  for  the  evil." 

4.  Our  faith,  upon  this  subject,  should  instruct  and  en- 
able us  to  contend  with  difficulties  in  reference  to  whatso- 
ever God  hath  encouraged  us  to  expect,  or  told  us  he 
means  to  do.  What  can  pose  that  faith  which  believes  the 
creation  of  the  world  1     He  that  could  make  such  worlds 


as  these  are,  out  of  nothing,  by  his  word ;  what  cannot  he 
dol  what  is  there  to  be  expected  greater  than  this,  that 
should  be  the  matter  of  any  present  solicitude,  thoughtful- 
ness,  concern,  and  card  If  very  perplexmg  thoughts  ot 
heart  do  arise  about  the  ill  state  of  things  in  this  world,  he 
that  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  worlds,  by  his 
word,  cannot  he  make  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  when 
he  will,  and  when  the  time  and  sea.son  of  it  comes"!  How 
frequently  may  we  observe  it  to  be,  in  Scripture,  for  the 
people  of  God,  to  animate  and  raise  their  own  hearts  unto 
the  belief  and  expectation  of  great  things  from  God,  upon 
this  ground,  ihat  he  hath  made  heaven  and  earth,  that  he 
is  the  Creator  of  all  things.  "Our  God  hath  made  the 
heavens."  When  those  vain  creatures  that  di.slike  the  di- 
vine government,  and  oppo.^e  themselves  to  it,  taking 
counsel  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  Anointed,  when, 
I  say,  they  have  nothing  to  trust  to,  in  the  designs  of  this 
kind  they  are  forming  and  driving  continually  ;  nothing 
but  stocks  and  stones,  the  work  of  men's  hands;  "Our 
God  hath  made  the  heavens;"  (so  you  have  it  expressed, 
Psalm  cxv.  3,  4.)  made  the  worlds;  given  being  to  all 
these  worlds:  and  what  cannot  he  do,  when  his  time  and 
season  for  it  are  come  1  And  things  will  come  to  their  full 
issue  in  the  fittest  time.  Our  God  it  is,  w^ho  hath  power 
enough  to  do  the  things  we  expect,  and  wisdom  enough  to 
order  the  limes  and  seasons  for  them.     Again, 

5.  Our  faith  ought  to  have  exercise  with  us,  upon  this 
subject,  in  order  to  the  keeping  of  our  minds  quiet  and 
composed,  amidst  the  various  expressions  and  instances 
that  we  behold  of  the  divine  dominion  and  sovereignty, 
doing  what  he  will  in  the  di.sposal  of  affairs  in  this  world. 
It  may  be,  some  we  find  him  exalting,  and  it  pleaseth  us; 
we  find  him  depressing,  and  it  displeaseth  us;  we  have  a 
little  share  and  portion  in  this  world,  and  we  regret  it ; 
others  have  a  great  and  large  portion  of  it,  and  that  we 
envy.  But  we  should  consider  whose  this  world  is,  who 
made  it.  May  not  he  dispose  of  what  he  hath  made  as 
he  pleaseth  1  This  (as  we  noted  to  you  before)  is  a  just 
inference  from  the  very  thing  itself,  abstractly  considered, 
that  is,  to  form  our  spirits  agreeably,  and  to  make  us  con- 
tent, and  well  pleased,  that  God  does  dispose  of  what  he 
hath  made  as  seemeth  good  to  him. 

6.  We  should  further  learn,  hence,  to  behold,  with  great 
complacency,  M'hat  appearances  there  are  of  divine  glory 
in  this  worlcl,  which  he  hath  made  by  his  word.  And  to 
behold,  with  just  regret,  the  dishonour  that  he  meets  with 
in  it;  or  that  these  appearances  of  his  are  so  little  taken 
notice  of;  and  that  such  glory  shines  unregarded  as  to  the 
most.  These  are  hut  dutiful  disposiiions  and  affections 
towards  the  Creator  and  Maker  of  these  worlds;  and  faith 
should  furnish  our  souls  with  such  dutiful  affections; 
otherwise  it  is  a  fruitless  faith,  a  lifeless  faith,  if  it  doth 
not  do  this.  Do  I  believe  that  God  made  these  worlds  by 
his  word  ■?  how  can  it  then  but  plea.se  me  to  behold  his 
glory  shining  in  such  and  such  aspects  and  appearances  of 
fcrodl  and  Jiow  can  it  but  fill  iny  soul  wiih  such  dutiful 
■wishes?  "  O!  inay  thy  glory,  more  and  more,  be  exalted 
above  the  heavens,  and  shine  through  ail  the  earth."  And 
how  can  it  but  fill  our  souls  with  resentments,  that  there 
should  be  such  glory  shining,  and  not  regarded!  The 
great  Maker  and  Lord  of  this  world,  excluded  out  of  his 
own  creation,  as  if  the  All  in  all  did  signify  nothing!  men 
taking  upon  them,  every  where,  as  if  they  were  absolute, 
as  if  they  had  been  self-created,  and  using  the  creaturesof 
God  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  in  aflVont  to  him  that  made 
them.  If  faith  would  do  the  part  in  our  souls  which  be- 
longs to  it,  it  could  not  but  fill  them  with  regret,  and  with 
a  dutiful  concern,  that  the  great  Lord  and  Maker  of  this 
world  should  be  so  little  acknowledged,  and  taken  notice 
of  in  it.     Again, 

7.  The  faith  of  the  creation  of  the  worlds,  should  engage 
our  hearts  in  an  earnest  desire  and  endeavour  to  have  a 
sure  and  clear  interest  in  Him  who  created  and  made  all. 
What  doth  this  world  signil'y  to  me,  to  behold  it,  to  be  in 
it,  to  be  of  it,  a  part  of  it,  but  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him  that  made  it?  The  faith  of  this  would  make  a  soul 
restless,  till  it  can  say,  "  The  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  is 
my  Lord."  Were  these  worlds  created  by  the  word  of 
God  1  then  he  t^hall  be  my  God.  He  that  could  make 
such  worlds  as  these,  by  his  word,  is  it  not  a  covetable 
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thing  to  have  an  interest  in  him  1  Is  it  not  desirable  1  Can 
I  satisfy  myself  till  I  have  il  ?  especially,  when  I  find  it  is 
matter  of  hope,  a  thing  not  to  be  despaired  of;  when  there 
are  such  notifications  of  his  pleasure  (that  he  is  inviting 
and  teaching  men  to  take  him,  and  choose  him)  published 
and  proclaimed  in  his  Gospel  to  the  world,  declaring  now 
the  terras  by  which  he  offers  himself  to  be  our  God,  and 
invites  us  to  take  and  accept  him  for  oursl  The  serious 
belief  of  this  thing,  that  these  worlds  were  made  by  the 
word  of  God,  would  certainly  put  us  upon  a  most  indus- 
trious inquiry,  "  How  shall  I  do  to  know  him,  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  him,  and  to  be  interested  in  him,  by  whose 
word  these  worlds  were  made  1  And,  I  cannot  satisfy 
myself  not  to  know  him  that  made  them,  and  not  to  have 
bim  for  mine,  since  I  find  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  thing; 
that  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  despaired  of,  and  it  is  no  unjust 
or  presumptuous  aspiring,  for  me  to  seek  an  interest  in 
him."  My  faith  of  the  thing  ought  to  make  my  soul  rest- 
less in  this  case. 

And  if  one  consider,  cast  one's  eye  round  about,  and 
behold  this  world  in  the  extent  of  it,  (as  far  as  our  dim 
and  short-sighted  eyes  can  go,)  and  behold  the  great  va- 
riety of  creatures  in  it,  methinks  the  thought  should  pre- 
sently arise,  "Amongst  all  these  things,  there  is  nothing 
suitable  to  me,  to  my  spirit ;  nothing  in  which  I  can  be 
satisfied,  and  in  which  I  could  take  rest,  unless  I  could 
find  out  him  that  made  these  worlds  by  the  power  of  his 
own  word ;"  till  then,  methinks,  one  should  always  look 
very  wisely  about  one,  and  behold  the  amplitude  of  this 
world;  and  then,  presently  to  think,  likewise,  "  Sure  it  is 
a  sad,  melancholy  thing,  to  be  in  this  world  as  without 
God  in  the  world ;  what  an  empty  cipher  is  it,  if  God  be 
out  of  my  sight,  if  I  cannot  find  out  the  Maker  of  all,  so 
as  to  know  him,  and  have  him  as  mine."     And  then, 

8.  If  one  can  do  so,  how  should  our  faith  fill  our  souls 
with  high  gloriations  in  that  God  1  I  have  him,  that  made 
the  worlds,  for  my  God.  "  All  people  will  walk  every  one 
in  the  name  qf  their  God."  And  we  should  say,  And  we 
will  walk  in  the  name  of  our  God;  and  see  where  there 
is  such  another  God  to  be  found,  that  hath  made  these 
worlds,  (how  many  soever  they  be,  and  how  great  soever 
they  be,)  and  all  by  his  word:  I  have  him  for  my  God. 
And  again, 

9.  It  should,  by  a  little  further  recollection,  make  us 
apprehend,  too,  the  greatness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
upon  whom  the  business  lay  of  redeeming  and  saving  lost 
creatures  in  this  world;  and  must  lie,  of  making  a  new 
world  ;  of  repairing  a  ruined  and  languishing  creation. 
For  you  had  to  consider,  that  he  had  his  part,  he  concur- 
red, he  was  Creator  even  of  this  world.     Look  to  the  1st 

■  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  He  is  styled  "the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  the  express  image  of  his 
person  ;  he  that  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power — the  heir  of  all  things,  and  by  whom  he  made  the 
worlds.  "  By  him  he  made  all  things,  visible  and  invisi- 
ble," Col.  i.  16.  and  John  i.  1,  3.  "  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.  By  him  were  all  things  made ;  and  without 
him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."  And  I  will 
not  undertake  to  exclude  that  from  the  signification  and 
meaning  of  the  text,  "  By  faith  we  understand  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,"  the  essential 
Word,  the  divine  L jgos.  Though  I  would  not  lay  a  stress 
upon  a  thing  that  is  not  plainly  and  manifestly  intended; 
yet,  to  take  it  in,  is  very  suitable  to  the  current  of  other 
texts  of  Scripture.  The  eternal  Word  had  its  hand  and 
part  in  the  creation;  and  it  was  by  it  that  these  worlds 
were  made.  And  thereupon,  by  a  right  of  creation  as  na- 
tural, as  well  as  by  the  acquired  right  of  a  Redeemer  of  a 
lost  world,  by  the  effusion  of  his  blood,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  himself,  he  comes  to  have  a  governing  power  over  all 
this  world  ;  being  ascended  and  gone  up  far  above  all 
heavens,  he  hath  all  power  given  into  his  hands,  both  in 
heaven  and  in  earth. 

I  would  only  improve  the  consideration  hereof,  to  this 
purpose,  to  greaten  your  thoughts  concerning  your  Redeem- 
er. We  are  fain  in  very  important  ca.ses,  frorn  time  to  time, 
to  be  beholden  to  our  senses,  even  in  the  most  important 
cases  that  can  be  thought.  Our  sense  tells  us  something 
of  the  greatness  and  amplitude  of  the  world;  though  it 


cannot  tell  us  much,  yet  it  tells  us  something ;  and  by 
that,  make  your  estimate  (for  we  need  such  helps)  how 
great  a  Redeemer  we  have ;  him  that  made  these  worlds. 
They  were  made  by  the  word  of  God  :  he  was  the  eternal 
Word;  and  as  such,  we  are  sure,  having  the  eternal  idea 
in  him,  according  to  which  the  worlds  were  to  be  made; 
by  him,  at  length,  they  came  to  stand  forth  into  being. 
Think  this  with  yourself,  "  This  is  my  Redeemer ;  he  that 
had  so  mighty  a  hand  in  the  formation  of  all  these  worlds; 
and  in  whose  hand  the  government  of  them  now  lies.  It 
is  with  him  I  am  to  trust  my  soul.  It  is  to  him  that  I 
am  to  subject  and  devote  my  soul.  Have  I  not  reason 
to  do  sol  Have  I  not  encouragement  enough  to  tru.st 
him,  that  made  this  soul,  and  all  these  worlds,  and  to  obey 
him  who  hath  so  great  and  universal  a  power  over  these 
worlds']" 

1.0.  Our  faith  in  this  matter  should,  more  and  more,  re- 
lease our  spirits  from  mean  and  vile  confinement  to  this 
one  world  only ;  for  by  faith  we  understand  that  there 
were  more ;  therefore,  our  faith  should  release  our  spirits 
from  a  base  confinement  to  one  world,  when  it  tells  us  of 
more.  It  tells  us,  there  were  worlds  created  by  the  word 
of  God ;  therefore,  it  speaks  an  abject  mind,  a  mean  and 
base  spirit,  and  so  much  the  more  if  we  have  faith,  (as  we 
pretend  to  have,)  to  be  confined  in  our  thoughts,  in  our 
desires,  in  our  designs,  in  our  expectations  and  hopes,  to 
this  one  world.  Tell  a  believer,  "  Your  all  lies  in  this  one 
world."  "No,  (he  will  say,)  my  faith  hath  got  ken  of  more, 
notice  of  more."  By  faith  I  understand  that  there  were 
worlds,  framed  by  the  word  of  God ;  therefore,  it  is  a  base 
thing  to  be  tied  to  the  present;  "Demas  hath  forsaken  us, 
having  loved  this  present  world."  A  believing  soul  would 
look  upon  that  with  disdain,  (there  is  such  a  generosity  in 
faith,)  and  would  say,  "  I  scorn  so  base  a  confinement  as 
that,  to  be  limited  to  one  world,  when  I  know  there  were 
worlds  created  by  the  word  of  God."  Though  we  are  not 
told  how  many  there  were,  yet  we  are  sure  they  are  more 
than  one;  and  we  have  a  very  distinct  account  of  one 
more,  in  which  our  principle  concerns  do  lie,  and  are  sig- 
nified to  be.  And  blessed  be  God  for  that,  that  we  know 
so  much,  that  there  is  one  more,  with  which  we  have 
more  to  do  than  we  have  with  this  world,  or  can  have, 
even  where  our  principal  interest  lies,  and  where  our  Lord 
and  our  Head  is.  O!  how  should  we  bless  God  for  this! 
that  since  there  are  more  worlds,  he  hath  told  us  so,  and 
hath  let  us  know  it.  To  be  limited,  in  our  spirits,  to  this 
one  world,  this  present  world,  is  to  run  counter  to  the  de- 
sign of  our  Lord's  dying;  "  He  gave  himself  for  our  sins, 
to  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world."  He  gave  him- 
self for  our  sins;  what  doth  that  signify,  in  conjunction 
with  the  latter  words  1  but  that  they  are  our  sins  that  chain 
us  in  our  present  dungeon.  And  by  how  much  the  more 
we  can  be  released  from  these  chains  of  our  sins,  so  much 
the  more  shall  we  get  out  of  this  confinement,  and  get 
above  this  present  evil  world.  O  !  if  we  have  many  things 
that  we  dislike  in  this  world,  let  us  bless  God  that  we  know 
of  more  worlds.     And  in  the  last  place, 

11.  We  may  further  learn,  that  our  faith  concerning  the 
creation  and  being  of  this  world,  should  very  much  facili- 
tate our  faith  concerning  the  end  of  it.  If  we  can  believe, 
that  these  worlds  were  made  by  the  word  of  God,  we  may 
easily  believe  what  he  hath  told  us  concerning  the  unmak- 
ing of  iKem.  And  particularly,  the  unmaking  of  this,  the 
dissolution  of  it  as  to  its  present  frame.  We  may  argue 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  that  since  the  one  hath  been, 
the  other  is  not  harder  to  be ;  if  one  be  a  thing  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  other  is  as  believable  as  that,  when  we  are  told 
it  will  be  so. 

It  is  very  true,  indeed,  that  believing  is  not  formally 
arguing;  but  as  faith  dmh  rest  upon  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  all  the  world,  so  it  -may  supply  matter  of  further 
arguing,  though  it  be  not  in  itself  formal  arguing,  it  rests 
upon  the  strongest  argument  that  ever  was;  that  is,  that 
because  there  is  a  Being  infinitely  perfect,  therefore,  he 
cannot  but  be  true,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
lie;  therefore,  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  nature  to  impose 
upon  his  creatures:  heaven  and  earth  cannot  have  a  surer 
foundation  than  this  which  my  faith  hath  upon  this  matter, 
and  upon  this  ground.  And  then,  resting  upon  the  strong- 
est argument  imaginable,  it  can  easily  supply  matter  of 
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further  argument ;  that  is,  if  my  faith  hath  once  believed 
this,  that  these  worlds  were  made  by  the  word  of  God,  be- 
cause God  hath  told  us  so,  if  also,  lie  hath  told  us  he  will 
put  an  end  to  the  present  world,  and  how  he  will  put  an 
end  to  it,  as  he  hath  told  us  how  it  began ;  if  I  can  believe 
the  one,  I  can  believe  the  other,  too,  with  the  same  faith: 
and  so  am  to  live  in  the  suiiable  expectation  of  such  a 
lime,  when  these  visible  heavens  "shall  be  rolled  up  as 
a  scroll,  and  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  ele- 
ments melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth,  and  all  that 
IS  therein,  be  consumed  and  burnt  up." 

And,  if  I  believe  this,  then  how  entertaining  must  the 
belief  be !  How  pleasant  the  belief  of  the  other  world  (as 
was  said  before)  that  is  to  come  afterwards,  that  pure,  and 
peaceful,  and  orderly,  and  blissful  world  !  thai  lasting,  per- 
manent, and ev-^erlasting  world!  that  when  this  world  and 
all  the  lusts  thereof  are  past  away  and  gone,  shall  abide 
for  ever,  and  all  they  that  do  the  will  of  God :  as  that  ex- 
pression is  I  John  ii.  17.  "  The  world  passeth  away  and  all 
the  lusts  thereof"  Love  it  not,  nor  the  things  of  it.  If 
you  love  it,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  you  :  and  it  is 
passing  awa}\  God  is  not  so  unkind  to  you  as  to  place 
your  love  upon  vanishing  things,  upon  shadows.  This 
world,  I  tell  you,  and  all  the  lusts  thereof,  are  vanishing, 
passing  away,  will  shortly  be  gone ;  the  show  will  be  over : 
but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever  in  that 
blissful  world,  which  it  is  his  will  and  pleasure  shall  abide 
for  ever. 
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Gen.  i.  27. 

So  God  created  man  in  his  rnvn  image  :  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him. 

We  have  discoursed  to  you,  more  generally,  concerning 
the  creation.  We  now  come  (as  we  are  more  especially 
concerned)  to  consider  the  creation  of  man.  It  is  true, 
that  there  is  a  nobler  order  of  creatures,  that  were  before 
him  in  dignity  and  excellency  (at  least)  in  the  creation. 
But  because  that  of  their  creation  we  have  not  so  particu- 
lar an  account,  and  because  our  concernment  lies  less 
there,  I  shall  immediately  fall  upon  the  consideration  of 
what  this  text  puts  under  our  notice,  to  wit,  our  own  cre- 
ation, the  creation  of  that  creature  called  man. 

The  connexed  particle  here,  that  refers  these  words  to 
what  goes  before,  "  So  Grod  created  man,"  invites  us  to 
call  back  our  eye  a  little.  It  is  said  in  the  26th  verse,  "And 
God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after  our 
likeness,  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and 
overall  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thingthat  creep- 
eth  upon  the  earth."  And  then,  the  text  tells  us,  "  So  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image."  This  connexion  shows 
us,  that  (as  you  have  heard  at  large)  God  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  So  he  did  par- 
ticularly this  great  work  according  to  forelaid  counsels. 
"  Let  us  do  so;  let  us  make  man,  and  make  him  such  a 
one,  even  like  God."  And  so  accordingly  he  did.  This 
may  be  understood  as  an  allusion  to  human  methods;  that 
is,  that  men,  intending  this  or  that  work,  they  do  use  some- 
what of  self-excitation;  in  order  thereunto,  they  do  accin- 
gere  se,  they  do  apply  themselves  to  the  action  which  they 
intend,  and,  as  it  were,  recollect  their  strength,  that  is  now 
to  be  exerted  and  put  forth.  So  is  God  introduced  speaking 
— "Come  now,  let  us  go  to  work  afresh,  and  make  that 
creature  man,  even  the  resemblance  of  ourselves." 

And  it  may  also  be  understood  to  carry  with  it  an  inti- 
mation of  that  great  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
"Let  us  make  man;"  that  conjunction  of  the  pronoun  of 
the  plural  number,  with  a  verb  singular,  (as  we  have  for- 
merly noted  to  you,)  being  probably  enough  to  give  some 
intimation  of  the  glorious  subsistencies  of  the  Deity  ;  and 
who  (as  you  have  formerly  had  noted  to  you)  are  to  be 
considered  jointly  under  the  notion  of  Creator. 
•  Preached  December  23(1,  1693. 


And  it  speaks  the  perfect  spontaneity  of  this  work,  or  (if 
that  may  import  any  thing  higher)  the  perfect  intellective 
liberty  wherewith  it  was  done.  "  Let  us  make  man;"  there 
being  no  foreign  inducement  before  the  creation,  there 
could  be  nothing  extra  Devm,  nothing  without  God  him- 
self, hul  propria  motu,  from  the  inward  propen.sion  of  his 
own  mind,  and  that  vast  and  boundless  abyss  of  goodness, 
the  fulness  whereof  was  in  him,  now  flowingforth,  by  free 
choice  and  consent,  into  a  creation  ;  and  into  the  creation 
of  such  a  creature  as  this.  "  Let  us  now  make  man  ;  it  is 
our  mere  pleasure  to  do  so:"  according  to  that  in  Rev.  iv. 
11.  "For  his  pleasure  all  things  are  and  were  created." 
He  only  pleased  himself,  and  took  a  delight  in  such  an  ef- 
fusion of  his  own  glorious  power  and  goodness,  breaking 
forth  into  such  a  creation. 

In  the  words  themselves,  we  have  two  things  distinctly 
to  be  considered, — the  work  itself,  of  God's  making  man 
— "God  made  man  ;"  and — the  iwrma  or  the  pattern  ac- 
cording to  which  he  made  him — "  he  made  him  after  his 
own  image,"  made  him  the  designed  representation  of 
himself:  we  shall  ccnsider  these  severally. 

I.  Consider  the  work  it.«elf,  or  the  making  of  man — 
"  God  made  man."  And  therein,  we  are  yet  more  distinct- 
ly to  consider — the  product — man;  and — the  productive 
act — God  made  .h.an. 

1.  For  the  former  of  these,  the  creature  now  made,  and 
signified  by  that  name  of  "  man,"  that  we  are  to  consider 
and  contemplate  awhile  ;  that  is,  that  we  are  to  turn  our 
eyes  inward,  and  contemplate  ourselves,  and  consider  what 
sort  of  creatures  we  are.  We  hear  it  often,  that  man  is  a 
microcosm,  this  whole  world  in  little,  an  epitome  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  two  great  classes  of  being  meeting  in  him  ;  riz. 
mind  and  matter,  the  invisible  world,  and  the  visible  touch- 
ing one  another,  and  having  (as  it  were)  a  nexus  with  one 
another  in  his  nature.  He  hath  a  mind  belonging  to  the  in- 
visible world,  and  a  matter  belonging  to  the  visible,  in  his 
composition  and  frame.  And  so  is  set  a  middle  creature 
between  the  angels  and  brutes,  having  the  intelligent  na- 
ture with  the  one,  and  the  sensitive  and  inferior  nature 
with  the  other. 

We  need  to  be  put  in  mind  of  what  is  so  obvious  to  us; 
for  of  all  things  in  the  world  that  we  are  so  prone  to  over- 
look and  forget,  we  are  most  of  all  apt  to  foi-get  ourselves: 
though  it  were  a  precept  of  so  high  and  great  importance, 
and  so  obvious  to  a  reasonable  mind,  that  it  did  proceed 
from  the  mouth  of  a  pagan,  Nosce  tcipsin.-i,_firsi  knoir  thy- 
self, yet  it  was  reckoned  too  great  and  important  a  thing, 
to'be  primarily  attributed  to  such  a  one.  And  therefore,  it 
was  said  of  it,"e  caclo  dcscendit ;  surely  it  came  doicn  from 
heaveyi :  no  mortal  could  assume  to  himself  the  honour  to 
be  the  author  of  so  great  a  saying  as  this.  But  though  it 
be  a  matter  of  so  great  an  importance,  and  the  obligation 
thereunto,  men  perpetually  do  lie  under;  and  though  it  be 
so  obvious  to  a  reai^onable  mind,  yet,  generally,  look  upon 
all  the  world,  and  you  may  say,  "Men  are  the  least  part 
or  study  to  (hemselves,  they  least  of  all  consider  them- 
selves, to  know  their  own  natures,  and  what  sort  of  crea- 
tures (hey  are." 

But  that  we  may  a  little  more  distinctly  consider  this 
subject,  plain  it  is,  that  man  is  a  two-fold  creature  ;  he  hath 
a  double  nature  in  him  ;  he  is  a  man  and  a  man :  or  there 
belongs  to  hi.>  constitution  and  frame,  an  inner  and  an 
outward  man  :  astheapostleelegantly  enoughdistinguishes 
them,  in  2  Cor.  iv.  IG.  "An  outward  man,"  that  is,  a 
perishable  and  perishing  thing  ;  and  "  an  inward  man," 
which,  while  that  outward  man  is  perishing,  is  yet  capable 
of  being  "  renewed  day  by  day,"  as  he  there  speaks. 

Indeed,  while  we  turn  our  "eyes  upon  our.--elves,  we  are 
least  of  all  apt  to  consider  what  is  most  considerable  in  our 
own  frame.  A  people  related  to  God  of  old,  and  even  the 
strictest  sort,  or  sect  of  them,  (the  Pharisees  themselves,) 
our  Saviour  justly  upbraids  them  with  this  stupidity,  this 
piece  of  inconsideration  :  he  speaks  to  them  as  a  company 
of  besotted  fools:  "Ye  fools,  hath  not  he  that  made  the 
outward,  made  the  inward  too,"  in  that  Luke  xi.  40.  "  He 
that  made  that  which  is  without,  did  not  he  make  that 
which  is  within  also  1"  But  both  of  these  parts  of  man,  or 
each  of  this  two-fold  man,  we  are  distinctly  and  severally 
to  consider,  for  both  have  that  in  them  which  claim  and 
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challenge  the  deepest  intention  of  our  thoughts.  There  is 
the  outward  man  which  the  Scripture  speaks  ol',  but  under 
the  notion  of  a  tabernacle,  the  outward  case  or  frame  of 
man,  (as  I  may  so  speak,)  a  thing  whereof  he  is  capable 
of  being  divested,  and  which  may  be  laid  aside.  "  I  must 
shortly  put  otT  this  tabernacle,"  saith  the  apostle,  2  Pet.  i. 
14.  He  .speaks  of  a  going  forth,  an  exodus,  as  out  of  his 
house,  out  of  his  dwelling — "the  earthly  house  of  this  ta- 
bernacle." So  it  is  called  2  Cor.  v.  1.  "  For  we  know  that 
if  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens  ;"  therefore  called  a  tabernacle,  be- 
cause it  is  designed  but  for  a  temporary  and  very  short 
abode  and  residence  that  we  are  to  have  in  it;  in  compa- 
rison whereof,  the  future  residence  of  holy  and  good 
souls,  is  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  a  "mansion,"  in 
John  xiv.  and  in  Luke  xvi.  "  everlasting  habitations ;" 
these  are  but  very  temporary  ones.  But  though  they  are  so, 
yet  their  present  frame  and  structure  doth  challenge  a  very 
serious,  and  reverent,  and  adoring  contemplation ;  whether 
we  look  upon  the  grosser  or  more  bulky  part  of  this  struc- 
ture or  frame,  or  whether  we  consider  that  which  is  more 
latent,  less  obvious  unto  common  notice.  If  we  consider 
the  grosser  part  of  this  structure,  or  tabernacle,  either  in 
the  whole  of  it,  or  by  parts,  how  admirable  a  thing  is  the 
composition  of  a  man,  even  of  the  outward  man,  this  ex- 
terior part  of  man!  Such,  as  claims  to  have  such  things 
said  of  it,  as  we  find.  Job  x.  10,  11.  "Hast  thou  not 
poured  me  out  like  milk,  and  curdled  me  like  cheese  1 
Thou  hast  clothed  me  with  skin  and  flesh,  and  hast  fenced 
me  with  bones  and  sinews.  Thou  hast  granted  me  life  and 
favour,  and  thy  visitation  hath  preserved  my  spirit."  All 
being  prefaced  with  this,  "  Thy  hands  have  made  me,  and 
fashioned  me  together  round  about,  yet  thou  dost  destroy 
me;"  he  then  seeming  as  if  he  were  all  of  a  sudden  about 
to  ruin,  and  throw  back  into  dust  again,  his  own  excellent 
and  so  curious  work:  and  of  how  great  excellency  is  it, 
according  to  the  account  that  these  words  give  us,  and  ac- 
cording to  that  too  which  wc  have  Psalm  cxxxix.  13,  14. 
"  Thou  hast  possessed  my  reins,  and  covered  me  in  my 
mother's  womb.  I  will  praise  thee ;  for  I  am  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made:  marvellous  are  thy  works;  and 
that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.  My  substance  was  not  hid 
from  thee,  when  I  was  made  in  secret,  and  curiously 
wrought  in  ihe  lowest  parts  of  the  earth.  Thine  eyes  did 
see  my  substance,  yet  being  imperfect,  when  all  lay  yet  in 
a  rough  creation;  and  in  thy  book  were  all  my  members 
written,  (or  in  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Mind,)  which  in  con- 
tinuance were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of 
them."  They  were  all  tixedly  formed  in  the  mind  of  God, 
while  as  yet  there  was  nothing  brought  forth  into  actual 
being,  so  that  this  was  the  effect  of  the  wisdom  of  a  God, 
this  exterior  frame  of  man,  so  contrived  with  so  exquisite 
order,  every  thing  belonging  (o  it,  in  so  apt  subserviency 
to  the  several  uses  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  original- 
ly designed.  Here  is  that  which  a  pagan  calls  ars  dei,  a 
divi?ic  art,  the  art  of  God  himself,  in  this  structure  or  frame 
a  fabric  composed  and  made  up  all  of  miracles  ;  if  we  con- 
sider the  elegancy  and  curiosity  of  the  whole,  and  if  we 
consider  how  the  several  parts  were  equally  made  to  serve 
both  for  use  and  comeliness:  so  that  of  all  the  wonders  in 
the  world,  I  know  no  greater  wonder  than  this,  that  man 
himself,  a  creature  so  capable  of  consideration  and  thought, 
should  ever  have  thought  it  possible,  any  of  them,  that 
there  should  be  such  a  production  as  this  without  design  ; 
as  if  it  were  a  casual,  an  unintended  thing,  that  there 
should  be  so  many  severals  in  this  composition  and  frame 
of  man,  but  never  intended  for  the  uses  and  purposes  for 
which  they  so  manifestly  and  peculiarly  serve.  How  stu- 
pid a  creature  is  man  become,  that  he  is  willing  to  admit 
.even  the  greatest  absurdity,  rather  than  to  admit  God  into 
his  thoughts. 

If  we  look  into  this  frame,  (though  I  can  but  touch  upon 
things,  and  it  is  hard  to  know  where  to  touch  upon  so 
great  a  multitude  of  things  both  observable  and  admirable 
at  once,)  if  we  should  consider  the  aptness  of  the  several 
parts  that  are  in  common  use  for  the  several  offices  and 
iunctions  which  they  perform  ;  if  we  consider  what  is  ex- 
ternal ;  if  we  consider  what  is  internal ;  if  we  consider 
what  is  ornamental  in  our  frame  ;  how  full  of  the  highest 


and  clearest  judications  of  the  greatest  wisdom  that  can  be 
conceived  I  There  are,  belonging  to  this  frame  of  ours,  the 
organs  of  the  several  senses,  which  do  give  so  many  ad- 
vantages to  such  a  creature  as  man  is:  every  sense,  or  sort 
of  sense,  it  haih  its  censorium  inlaid  in  this  frame;  the 
things  that  are  necessary  unto  feeling,  and  necessary  unto 
touch,  and  necessary  xmto  smell,  and  necessary  unto  hear- 
ing, and  necessary  unto  sight.  All  these  organs  do  belong 
to  the  outward  man  ;  though  the  sentient  be  somewhat  di- 
verse and  distinct,  from  this  outward  and  external  frame: 
for  it  is  not  the  eye  itself  that  sees,  but  the  soul  in  the  eye  ; 
nor  the  ear  itself  that  hears,  but  the  same  soul  in  the  ear; 
and  so  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  senses  too;  which  we  all 
know,  if  that  soul  were  dislodged,  and  retired,  and  gone, 
could  no  more  see,  or  hear,  or  touch,  or  taste,  than  a  stone  : 
but  the  aptness  of  these  several  organs  for  their  several 
uses  and  purposes,  such  a  curious  contrivance  as  that  of 
the  eye  for  the  sight,  and  that  of  the  ear  for  the  hearing,  it 
would  require  volumes  to  unfold  and  open  these  to  you. 

And  then,  if  we  consider  that  which  is  more  latent,  even 
in  the  outward  man  itself,  not  obvious  to  the  notice  of  any 
of  our  senses,  and  that  is  the  more  spirituous  part,  in  this 
frame  of  man,  or  the  several  sorts  of  spirits.  I  do  not  now 
speak  of  his  purposes,  and  without  which  it  were  impossi- 
ble that  any  of  these  operations  could  be  performed,  which 
do  belong  to  the  nature  of  man  in  this  present  state.  There 
are  the  elementary  spirits  that  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and 
that  are  common  to  it  with  the  inanimate  part  of  the  world. 
As  there  is  no  sort  of  body  conceivable,  in  which  we  may 
not  also  conceive  somewhat  or  other  of  that  which  they 
call  elementary  spirit.  And  then,  there  is  a  higher  sort 
of  spirit,  which  serves  for  vegetation  ;  and  a  higher  than 
that,  which  serves  for  sensation  ;  and  all  these,  no  doubt, 
some  way  or  other  distinguished,  though  we  are  not  capa- 
ble of  assigning  their  differences,  otherwise  than  from 
their  effects ;  but  all  meeting  in  the  frame  of  a  living  man  : 
one  sort  of  these  spirits  finer  than  another;  another,  agam, 
finer  than  that;  but  undistinguishable  by  us  by  any  other 
way,  than  only  by  such  indications  as  the  things  effected 
do  speak  and  hold  forth  to  us.  All  these  things  we  use 
continually;  and  we  could  do  nothing  without  chem ;  nor 
be  what  we  are  without  them,  in  this  present  state.  But 
seldom  or  rarely  doth  it  occur  to  any  thought,  what  they 
are,  or  that  there  are  such  things  belonging  to  us,  when 
without  them  there  could  be  no  motion  :  they  are  not  things 
that  are  self-moving,  (as  no  matter  can,)  yet  they  are  things 
by  which  that  which  hath  the  power  of  motion  in  itself, 
doth  perform  such  and  such  kinds  of  motions  as  are  ne- 
cessary in  this  frame  of  ours. 

If  we  should  consider  the  several  things  which  are  thus 
used;  as  all  the  muscles  in  the  body  of  a  man,  reckoned 
to  be  about  four  hundred  and  thirty,  without  which,  and 
without  the  spirits  that  do  move  them,  the  man  were  a 
mere  trunk,  a  dead  trunk  ;  so  many  several  sorts  of  mus- 
cles to  turn  that  one  member  of  ours,  the  eye,  this  way  and 
that  way,  and  the  several  agitations  of  spirits  that  must  be 
the  continual  spring  of  all  these  motions.  How  quickly 
do  we  turn  our  eye  this  way,  that  way,  upward,  down- 
ward, and  never  consider  what  turns  it  about  us,  without 
which  no  such  motion  could  be  performed. 

If  we  think  of  all  this,  what  cause  have  we  to  breakout 
often  into  those  same  raptures,  that  we  find  the  Psalmist, 
herein,  in  that  last  mentioned  place  :  "  How  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  am  I  made :  thy  works  are  marvellous,  and 
that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well."  And  it  is  a  mighty 
emphasis  that  these  words  carry  in  them,  "  and  that  my 
soul  knoweth  right  well :"  that  is,  it  signifies  this  to  have 
been  with  him  a  wonted  study,  that  his  mind  used  to  be 
fixed  on  the  contemplation  of  it — "my  soul  knows  it  right 
well ;"  these  are  with  me  beaten  tracks,  they  are  not  un- 
couth or  unusual  thoughts;  these  are  things  that  I  think 
of,  over  and  over  again,  from  day  to  day."  Indeed,  v/hen 
any  one  comes  to  consider  the  works  of  God,  and  particu- 
larly this  work  of  composing  this  fabric  of  our  outward 
man,  they  are  wondrous;  and  we  must  consider  them  so. 
If  we  do  but  glance  but  one  single  thought  upon  this  work 
of  God,  we  cannot  but  say,  "  they  are  wondrous."  But 
how  few  of  us  can  say,  "and  this  my  soul  knoweth  right 
well :"  that  it  is  a  thing  to  which  my  thoughts  are  used, 
and  which  is  my  continual  work;  I  do,  from  daj'  to  day, 
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emplo}'  them  and  keep  them  in  exercise  upon  such  a  thing 
and  subject  as  this. 

But  time,  and  my  own  design  of  speaking  as  succinctly 
as  is  possible  unto  the  several  heads  which  I  am  to  dis- 
course of,  allow  me  not  further  to  insist  on  this  same  out- 
ward man. 

We  are  to  look  yet  further :  and  wlien  we  have  taken 
some  view  of  the  habitation,  to  consider  the  inhabitant, 
that  thing  in  man  called  mind  and  spirit ;  spirit  in  a  higher 
and  nobler  sen.'-e  than  we  used  that  application  before. 
According  to  the  exterior  part  of  man,  that  you  have  heard 
of,  he  is  called  Adam,  a  composition  of  earth,  of  red  earth, 
a-s  that  word  signifies,  or  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  ; 
that  earth  pnh'erized,  reduced  to  the  finest  particles,  ac- 
cording as,  more  or  less,  so  they  were  capable  of  being 
wrought  into  that  curious  contexture  which  their  great 
Maker  did  design ;  hereupon  man  is  said  to  be  thus  made. 
He  hath  the  denomination  there,  first,  from  his  outward, 
more  visible,  and  observable  pari ;  this  is  the  creature  which 
appeared  first  to  come  under  notice  and  view,  upon  this 
stage  of  this  lower  world.  There  was  nothing  perceivable 
of  him,  but  this  exterior  frame  that  was  called  man  :  he 
hath  that  denomination  Quoad  apparentiarii,  in  respect  to 
what  he  did  appear,  and  was  obvious  to  common  notice,  or 
that  might  be  in  such  creatures  obvious  to  the  notice  of 
one  anofher,  the  first  notice.  It  could  only,  in  that  respect, 
be  said,  that  God  made  man  of  the  clay  or  dust  of  the 
ground ;  that  is,  what  of  man  was  capable  of  being  made 
out  of  matter,  was  made  out  of  such,  or  out  of  that  matter. 

But  you  have,  afterwards,  a  further  account  of  this 
creature,  in  the  2nd  chap,  of  Genesis  and  at  the  7th  verse; 
that  "God  did  breathe  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  he 
became  a  living  soul."  The  outward  man  carried  the 
name  of  man  before;  but  now  we  are  given  to  understand 
there  was  a  nobler  thing  belonging  to  this  frame  and  com- 
position of  man,  which  admits  that  he  should  be  called  "a 
living  soul,"  from  that  breath  of  life,  which  it  is  said  God 
breathed  into  him,  that  breath  of  life.  It  is  as  significant 
an  expression  as  we  could  have  in  words,  or  that  words 
could  furnish  us  with,  of  vital  spirit,  a  living  spirit,  that 
is  the  principal  thing  in  man.  And  so,  now,  he  hath 
the  denomination.  Quoad  rem,  as  he  had  it  Quoad  appa- 
rentiam  before.  Before,  he  was  denominated  according 
to  his  appearance ;  so  man  was  said  to  be  made  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground  :  now  he  hath  his  denomination  ac- 
cording to  what  he  is  in  reality  ;  a  living  soul  being 
breathed  into  him,  as  vital  breath,  from  God  himself,  most 
immediately. 

And  here  we  are  to  stay  our  thoughts  a  little,  and  con- 
sider what  this  is.  It  is  to  be  known,  (as  all  essences  are,) 
but  by  certain  properties  that  do  speak  themselves  in  such 
and  such  peculiar  effects,  and  so  tell  us  what  the  cause 
must  be  from  whence  such  effects  do  proceed.  It  is  plain, 
that  this  same  soul  of  man  must  be  a  substantial  being; 
otherwise,  it  were  never  capable  of  such  actions  and  ef- 
fects as  we  manifestly  find  do  belong  to  us,  and  are  wrought 
by  us.     Now  if  we  do  consider  them  severally, 

1.  That  which  is  fundamental  of  all  other,  is,  that  is 
manifestly  appears  to  be  a  vital  thing ;  the  spirit  of  man  is 
distinguished  by  vitality,  by  being  essentially  vital.  It  is 
very  true  indeed,  that  these  bodies  of  ours,  as  long  as  the 
soul  inhabits  them,  live  too,  have  life  in  them :  but  I  pray 
consider,  what  is  so  verj''  obvious,  the  difference  of  that 
life,  from  what  we  must  understand  and  conceive  to  be 
the  life  of  our  spirits.  We  know  the  body  of  man  so  lives, 
as  that  it  doth  not  constantly  live,  it  doth  not  always  live  ; 
and  so  life  doth  not  belong  to  it  essentially ;  life  is  sepa- 
rable from  it.  The  body  of  man,  it  can  be  killed ;  it  is 
capable  of  losing  its  life  ;  and  so  its  life  is  but  a  derived 
and  a  borrowed  thing  from  somewhat  else.  Spirit  hath 
life  radically  in  itself  For  we  must  conceive  the  spirit  of 
a  man,  this  breath  of  life,  (as  the  learned  languages,  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin,  have  no  word  for  spirit  but  that 
which  signifies  breath,)  I  sa}'  this  spirit,  or  breath  of  life, 
is,  in  itself,  vital,  so  as  that  unto  it,  to  be,  and  to  live,  is  all 
one.  The  body  may  be,  and  not  live  ;  (as  I  told  you  ;)  life 
is  separable  from  it ;  but  the  spirit,  the  soul,  while  it  is,  it 
always  lives,  its  being  and  its  life  are  not  capable  of  being 
parted  from  one  another,  as  it  is  in  the  life  of  the  body- 
And  so  it  is  from  that  life,  that  the  life  which  is  in  the 


outward  man  is  derived,  and  transmitted  in  all  the  several 
parts  of  that  body,  that  do  partake  of  life.     And  then, 

2.  Next  to  life,  (which  is  fundamental,  and  indeed  of 
larger  extent,  and  not  so  distinguishing,)  there  is  intellect; 
there  is  a  power  of  understanding  that  belongs  to  the  spirit 
of  a  man,  by  which  his  spirit  is  a  thing  capable  of  thought, 
or  doth  consist  in  a  thinking  power,  a  continual  source  or 
spring  of  thoughts :  so  that  if  we  never  so  continually  at- 
tend ourselves,  we  cannot  find  ourselves  not  thinking: 
there  is  a  perpetual  forge  of  thought  from  whence  they  fly, 
and  spring  up,  as  sparks  from  this  or  that  fiery  substance, 
and  never  cea.se  to  do  so.  And  within  that  compass  of 
intellect,  lies  not  only  power  of  forming  thoughts  but  of 
connecting  thoughts;  of  affirming  one  thing  that  we  think 
of  another  thing  that  we  think;  and  the  power  of  deducing 
thoughts  from  other  thoughts,  of  inferring  some  thoughts 
from  Ibrmer  thoughts  ;  that  is,  that  because  I  think  so  and 
so,  therefore,  I  consequently  think  so  and  so  too ;  some 
thoughts  having  a  dependance  upon  other  foregoing 
thoughts  :  and  a  power  of  raneing  thoughts,  of  methodiz- 
ing thoughts,  of  putting  thoughts  into  a  frame  and  order, 
according  to  that  relation  which  they  mutually  bear  to  one 
another. 

And  this  .shows  this  same  thing  called  .spirit  or  mind  in 
man  to  be,  not  only  a  substance,  but  a  substance  quite  of 
another  kind  from  this  outward  man  of  ours,  that  is  made 
up  of  matter,  though  there  be  things  belonging  to  this 
frame  never  so  fine,  and  did  require  never  so  high  purity 
of  matter ;  yet  plain  it  is,  that  the  spirit,  that  is  in  man, 
must  be  somewhat  of  a  quite  different  nature;  ina.smuch 
as  there  is  nothing  of  matter,  whether  gross  or  never  so 
fine,  that  is  capable  of  a  thinking  power:  for  you  can  no 
more  discern  a  tendency  of  a  power  of  thinking  in  a  flame 
of  fire,  than  you  do  in  a  piece  of  clay;  a  flame  of  fire  is 
nothing  more  rational,  nothing  more  capable  of  under- 
standing, than  a  log  or  a  stone  ;  and  therefore,  whatsoever 
hath  the  power  of  thought  belonging  to  it,  must  be  a  being 
of  quite  another  nature  and  kind,  from  any  thing  of  mat- 
ter, be  it  never  so  fine,  never  so  pure;  there  being  no  pro- 
perty at  all  belonging  to  matter,  that  hath  any  possibility 
of  contributing  to  such  a  thing  as  thought — neither  figure, 
nor  the  size,  nor  the  motion,  nor  the  connexion  of  parts  one 
to  another.  It  is  altogether  an  unimaginable  thing,  that  a 
piece  of  matter,  be  it  never  so  small,  should  be  more  ca}>a- 
ble  of  thought  for  being  of  such  a  figure,  or  less  capable  of 
thought  for  being  of  such  a  one  :  that  if  it  be  square  it 
can  think;  if  it  be  round,  then  it  cannot  think;  if  it  be  of 
a  less  particle,  then  it  can  think;  if  it  be  a  greater,  then  it 
cannot  think:  if  such  and  such  particles  be  separated  one 
from  another,  then  they  cannot  think ;  if  they  be  put  to- 
gether, they  can.  No  reasonable  understanding  can  ima- 
gine any  contribution  in  these  things  unto  the  act  of  think- 
ing. And  the  motion  of  so  many  part?  can  contribute  as 
little  and  no  more  than  so.  A  heap  of  sand  lying  still,  can 
be  capable  of  no  thought ;  and  if  it  be  agitated  never  so 
much,  it  will  he  as  little  capable:  therefore,  nothing  is 
plainer  than,  that  this  pro]ierty  of  the  mind  or  spirit  of  man, 
that  is,  intellect  or  the  power  of  thought,  or  thinking,  doth 
speak  this  spirit,  or  mind  of  man,  to  be  quite  a  diverse 
thing  from  all  the  matter  that  belongs  to  the  outward  man; 
even  from  every  thins  of  the  outward  man;  that  the  in- 
ward and  the  outward  man  must  be  quite  diverse  or  dif- 
ferent thins:s.     And  then, 

3.  There  is  the  power  of  will  or  choice  belonging  tn 
this  inward  man,  the  mind  and  spirit  within  us,  by  which 
we  are  capable  of  determining  concerning  our  own  actions ; 
of  choosing  or  refusing,  of  resolving  to  do  so  and  so  ;  of 
resolving  not  to  do  so;  or  resolving  to  do  to  the  contrary  : 
a  strange  power,  and  of  vast  extend,  that  dinh  distinguish 
and  belong  to  the  spirit  of  man,  and  through  which  this 
soul  and  spirit  of  man  come  to  have  that  double  capacity, 
to  wit,  of  duty  and  felicity.  I  were  capable  of  neither  of 
these,  if  it  were  not  for  that  elective  power,  and  conse- 
quently upon  the  intellective,  by  which  I  am  capable  of 
choosing  my  own  actions,  and  the  objects  upon  which  they 
are  to  be  employed.  1  speak  now  of  the  original  capacity 
belonging  to  the  spirit  and  mind  of  man,  not  considering, 
at  present,  the  impairment  or  diminution  thereof,  by  the 
apostacy  :  of  whi<-h  there  may  be  occasion  to  speak  in  the 
proper  jjlace,  and  season,  when  it  may  come  in  our  way. 
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But  it  is  the  same  facultj'  or  property  of  the  mind  or  spirit 
of  man,  to  wit,  tlie  power  of  election  and  choice,  that 
makes  him  the  subject  both  of  duty  and  felicity.  He  were 
never  capable  of  duty,  if  it  were  not  for  this;  nor  capable 
of  felicity,  otherwise  than  by  this;  as  he  is  a  creature 
obliged  by  the  law  of  duty,  and  capable  of  being  rewarded 
and  remunerated  by  felicity.  This  is  the  thing  inferred 
by  the  power  and  faculty  m  man,  the  power  of  volition, 
depending  upon  that  understanding  or  cogitative  power, 
which  you  have  heard  of  before ;  though  some  take  that 
term  of  cogitation  to  extend  so  far  as  to  take  this  in 
too.  But  we  are  not  considering  of  words  now.  And 
then, 

4.  There  is  the  executive  power,  by  which  we  reduce 
into  act  these  purposes  and  intendments  of  ours  ;  a  strange 
sort  of  power  ;  that  is,  being  directly  under  the  dominion 
and  government  of  that  former  power,  the  power  of  choos- 
ing ;  that  is,  because  we  will  do  so  and  so ;  and  so  choose 
we  to  go  to  such  a  place  ;  or  we  stay  and  move  not :  we 
move  this  and  that  member,  or  we  restrain  that  motion.  If 
we  will  we  can  move  our  whole  frame  with  very  great 
facility;  or  else  if  we  will  not,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
move  it.  That  I  can  by  the  notice,  by  the  command  of 
my  will,  make  my  whole  bodily  frame  so  easily  move  to 
this  or  that  place,  which  without  that  empire  or  command- 
ing act  of  my  will,  it  would  give  so  much  difficulty  and 
trouble  to  others  to  do.  And  I  move  it  myself  ^wt/Zo  conatu, 
nulla  negoilo,  upon  the  matter,  I  make  nothing  of  it,  I  do 
it  with  ease.  This  is  a  power  that  we  continually  use  ; 
but  we  very  seldom  reflect  upon  it,  that  we  have  such  an 
ability  belonging  to  our  natures,  and  even  to  the  very  na- 
ture of  our  spirits,  the  soul  within,  by  which  to  move  to 
and  fro  these  members  of  our  body,  as  from  time  to  time 
•we  do.     And, 

5.  There  is  belonging,  as  very  peculiar,  (and  some  think 
it  is  most  of  all  peculiar,)  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man, 
the  capacity  of  religion,  of  which  the  brute  creature  is  alto- 
gether incapable :  some  think  this  more  differencing  of 
man  than  reason  itself  It  is  a  very  dubitable  and  dispu- 
table matter,  whether  there  be  not  that  very  thing  in  many 
creatures,  that  are  reckoned  brutes  only,  that  we  call  rea- 
son. But  concerning  this,  religion,  the  matter  is  out  of  all 
question  and  doubt,  that  it  belongs,  most  peculiarly,  to 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  man ;  that  is,  the  capacity  of  ac- 
knowledging a  Divine  Being,  the  Author  of  our  being,  and 
of  reverencing  and  adoring  that  Being  accordingly;  that 
power  by  which  I  do  suspicere  numcn,  by  which  I  consider 
a  Being  above  me,  the  Author  of  my  being,  and  of  all  be- 
ings, and  of  any  disposition  in  me  to  pay  a  reverence  and 
adoration  to  that  sovereign  and  supreme  Being  thereupon. 
And, 

6.  Lastly,  there  is  belonging  to  this  spirit  of  man,  (as 
peculiar  and  distinguishing  too,)  the  power  of  governing 
the  inferior  faculties ;  the  power  of  governing  the  sensitive 
appetites  and  passions ;  and  even,  in  very  great  part,  the 
acts  of  the  exterior  senses  :  I  say,  in  very  great  part — there 
will  be  some  involuntary  actions;  but  how  far  the  natural 
power  of  man  did  herein  originally  extend,  we  are  not  in 
this  state  of  aposlacy  capable  of  knowing  now.  But  un- 
doubtedly, when  man  was  himself  in  his  innocent  and  in- 
stituted state,  and  where  the  inferior  nature  was  held  in 
direct  subordination  to  the  superior,  as  there  were  then  no 
undue  thoughts  so  neither  were  there  any  undue  motions 
of  an  inferior  nature  itself,  but  what  were  certainly  com- 
mandable  and  kept  within  due  limits.  And  this  empire 
did  belong  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man,  to  govern 
and  conduct  all  the  inferior  appetitions  and  affections, 
and  all  the  external  actions,  so  as  they  should  move  or 
not  move,  be  done  or  not  be  done,  as  to  that  governing 
wisdom  seated  on  the  throne,  in  the  mind  of  man,  did 
seem  meet. 

Of  this  there  will  be  more  occasion  to  speak  when  we 
come  to  the  latter  particular  in  the  text ;  to  wit,  "  that  in 
the  image  of  God  made  he  man  ;"  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  norma  and  pattern  of  this  great  divine  work. 
But  upon  what  hath  been  said,  thus  far,  concerning  the 
product,  the  thing  produced,  man  ;  surely  our  thoughts 
cannot  but  reproach  us  that  they  are  so  seldom  employed 
upon  so  important  a  subject,  and  that  lies  so  very  near  us  ; 
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for  what  can  be  so  near  us  as  ourselves.  That  we  can  have 
our  eyes  round  about  us,  like  the  eyes  of  the  fool  in  the 
end  of  the  earth,  and  so  seldom  find  time  and  room  for 
any  such  thing  as  self  contemplation. 


LECTURE    XVIL* 

Whereas,  in  the  former  discourse,  we  told  you,  that  it  is 
impossible  that  the  spirit  of  a  man,  this  inward  man,  can 
have  been  made  of  matter,  so  neither  can  it  be  made  of 
spirit,  for  spirit  is  not  a  partible  thing.  If  any  should  sup- 
pose it  to  be  made  of  created  spirit,  it  is  as  good  to  sup- 
pose it  made  immediately  out  of  nothing,  as  any  former 
created  spirit  for  the  necessity  will  recur  of  referring  this 
production  at  length,  to  that  special  kind,  to  wit,  of  making 
a  thing  out  of  nothing.  But  for  its  being  made  of  the  un- 
created .spirit,  God  himself,  that  would  be  to  make  the 
Divine  Essence  a  divisible  thing,  a  partible  thing,  as  if 
there  were  parts  capable  of  being  severed  from  parts  be- 
longing to  the  same  essence  of  God.  And  therefore, 
though,  among  some  of  your  heathens,  (your  stoics  par- 
ticularly,) there  have  been  those  high  hyperbolical  expres- 
sions of  men's  being  parts  and  members  of  the  Godhead, 
Dei  partes  suvms  el  membra,  as  Seneca's  expression  is  :  and 
that  celebrated  stoic  speaks  softly  enough  indeed  of  the 
soul's  being  divincc  particula  av/ra:,  the  soul  should  be  a 
particle  of  divine  breath  ;  these  are  expressions  allowable 
enough  as  high  rhetorical  strains,  but  not  as  expressions  of 
rigid  truth,  by  any  means.  If,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  man 
were  neither  made  of  matter,  nor  of  spirit,  it  must  have 
been  made  out  of  nothing.  And  so  in  reference  to  this 
part  of  the  product,  the  effect,  the  thing  produced,  man, 
that  must  needs  be  by  most  immediate  creation  in  the 
strictest  and  most  proper  sense. 

As  for  the  question,  "  Whether  that  these  souls  were 
made  at  once,  or  whether  made  successively  just  then, 
when  put  into  a  state  of  union  with  these  bodies  1"  is  a 
thing  altogether  unfit  for  us  to  concern  ourselves  about; 
it  being  indeed  such  a  thing  as  divine  revelation  hath 
given  no  determination  to;  and  such  a  thing  as  no  human 
investigation  can  ever  be  able  to  make  a  determination  of, 
one  way  or  other ;  we  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant 
where  God  hath  drawn  a  veil  over  things,  and  not  brought 
them  into  any  kind  of  light  that  we  can  discern  them  by. 

And  then,  for  the  completing  of  this  production  or  pro- 
ductive act,  we  are  to  consider,  (as  comprehended  in  it,) 
the  union  that  is  brought  about  them  between  these  two 
parts,  the  outward  man  and  the  inward  man,  without 
which  there  could  not  be  one  product  considerable  in  the 
case;  for  when  we  speak  of  God's  making  man,  (as  this 
text  doth,)  the  meaning  cannot  be  barely,  that  he  made  a 
body  for  him  out  of  the  earth,  and  that  he  made  a  soul  for 
him  out  of  nothing  ;  the  production  of  these  two  parts  will 
not  amount  to  the  making  of  a  man,  unless  these  two  parts 
be  united  and  brought  together,  so  that  of  both  to  compass 
and  make  one  thing;  a  man  is  not  created  till  then,  not 
made  till  then.  And  most  plain  it  is,  that  this  union,  it 
was  made,  at  first,  by  God  himself  immediately,  without 
the  co-operation  of  any  second  cause.  But  it  is  in  the  after- 
productions,  brought  about  in  a  settled  way  and  course  of 
nature,  in  which,  yet,  we  cannot  say  that  man's  being  pro- 
duced, doth  consist  in  the  making  of  his  body,  or  the  ma- 
king of  his  soul ;  but  in  the  union  of  the  one  with  the  other. 
There  is  not  a  man  produced  till  then  ;  till  these  two  parts, 
being  produced,  are  brought  together.  But  they  are  not 
brought  together  in  union  in  the  same  way  as  they  were 
at  first;  for  at  first  it  was  by  God's  own  immediate  opera- 
tion ;  but  he  hath  now  settled  the  course  of  nature  wherein 
all  following  productions  are  brought  about.  But  yet,  still 
it  is  his  work;  otherwise,  man  which  was  God's  creature 
at  first,  would  cease  to  be  God's  creature,  if  he  were  not 
still  the  Maker.  Now  concerning  this  union  we  have  this 
to  say, 
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1.  That  it  doth  not  confound  the  parts  united,  one  with 
another;  for  the  body  is  a  body  still,  and  not  a. spirit;  and 
the  spirit  is  a  spirit  still,  and  not  a  body.  These  parts  do 
remain  distinct  in  the  union ;  there  is  no  confusion  of  iliein 
in  the  case,  nor  identification  ;  as  if  the  nature  of  the  one 
were  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  the  nature  of  the  other. 
But  the  body  continues  to  have  all  the  properties  of  a  body; 
and  the  spirit  continues  to  have  all  the  properties  of  a  spirit ; 
the  properties  of  the  one  are  not  communicated  to  the  other. 
It  is  not  the  body  that  thinks,  nor  the  spirit  that  arrows,  or 
the  like;  but  these  particular  distinguishing  actions  pro- 
ceed, that  are  proper  to  the  one  and  the  other,  they  remain 
unto  each.     But, 

2.  We  have  further  to  say,  concerning  this  union,  tliat, 
though  under  it  the  parts  remain  distinct,  and  are  not  con- 
founded one  with  another,  yet  they  are  most  intimately 
united  ;  though  it  does  not  identify  them,  nor  confound 
them,  yet  is  this  union  a  most  close  union,  a  most  inward 
union,  so  as  not  to  be  ordinarily  separable  by  any  rr.eans 
that  shall  not  discompose  the  recipient  herein,  that  it  shall 
be  no  longer  naturally  capable  of  being;  so  the  soul  can- 
not but  stay  there;  and  when  it  ceaseth  to  be  capable  of 
being  the  apt  recipient  of  the  soul,  the  soul  can  no  longer 
stay :  it  is,  therefore,  a  most  intimate  union  ;  and  a  most 
marvellous  one ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  in  all 
the  creation  of  God  ;  considering  the  vast  difference  that 
there  is  between  these  two  natures,  a  piece  of  clay,  and  a 
mind;  that  these  two  should  be  so  united  together,  that  so 
long  as  the  one  remains  naturally  susceptible  of  the  other, 
they  can  by  no  means  be  parted,  they  cannot  be  separated, 
while  the  crasis  of  the  body  remains  entire.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  miracles  in  all  the  great  creation  of  God  ;  that 
is,  that  when  this  mind  of  mine,  this  spirit,  is  loose  from 
all  matter  besides,  I  can  move  myself  from  this  place,  or 
that,  as  I  will ;  I  cannot  yet,  by  any  means,  from  this  body 
of  mine  ;  to  this  piece  of  matter  I  am  tied  and  fixed  :  and 
though  this  soul  of  mine  be  an  elective  and  voluntary 
agent,  and  I  do  things  electively,  and  at  choice,  I  cannot 
at  my  own  choice  take  myself  out  of  this  body  of  mine,  to 
separate  it  from  my  soul ;  but  whither  ever  I  have  a  mind 
to  go,  it  follows  me,  and  goes  with  me,  and  cleaves  with 
me;  I  cannot  shake  it  off  while  the  crasis  lasts.  This  is  a 
thing  whereon  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  hath  infinitel)'^ 
outwitted  us,  and  gone  beyond  us.  We  know  not  what 
hath  tied  this  knot,  this  knot  of  man,  made  of  these  two 
parts,  that  are  so  little  of  kin,  as  dust  and  spirit  are  to  one 
another,  yet  so  to  adhere  to  one  another,  as  that  they  cannot 
be  severed  by  any  art,  or  any  power,  as  long  as  the  crasis 
or  whole  constitution  lasts,  so  as  this  mind  or  spirit  can  go 
out  and  come  in  at  pleasure.  Let  it  be  considered,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  Divine  wisdom  in  all  the 
creation  of  God.  A  great  wonder  it  is  in  itself;  and 
really,  it  is  not  a  less  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  little 
considered,  that  man,  that  hath  such  a  thing  as  this  be- 
longing to  his  nature,  a  union  of  two  such,  so  disagreeable 
parts,  should  so  seldom  reflect  upon  it,  so  seldom  allow 
himself  to  contemplate  and  look  into  the  mystery  of  his 
own  composition. 

But  now,  to  go  on  to  the  Use  of  this  former  part — God 
made  man ;  here  are  but  a  few  words.  But  it  is  a  vast 
improvement  that  they  are  capable  of,  if  we  would  give  our 
thoughts  .scope;  and  if  it  might  please  the  Divine  spirit  to 
concur  and  fall  in  with  his  own  word.  Here  lies  before  us 
the  foundation,  laid  bare  and  open  to  view,  of  the  whole 
law  of  nature  ;  that  which  we  call  the  law  of  nature  herein, 
it  hath  its  foundation  even  in  this — God  made  man.  It 
results  but  from  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  man 
compared  together,  or  with  one  another  ;  the  nature  of  the 
Creator  and  the  nature  of  the  creature,  this  creature,  such 
a  creature.  Inferior  creatures  are  not  governable  by  a  law  ; 
it  is  an  intelligent,  voluntary  subject  that  alone  is  capable 
of  being  so  sroverned.  And  inasmuch  as  God  is  the  most 
perfect  intellectual  Being,  and  our  Creator,  and  we  are  in- 
tellectual beings  too,  and  his  creatures,  hence  results  upon 
us  the  obligation  of  that  law  which  is  called  "  the  law  of 
nature;"  and  may  justly  be  so  called,  or  which  otherwise 
may  be  called  "  the  law  of  our  creation."  Take  that  in 
the  general.  But  to  be  here  a  little  more  particular,  there 
are  these  several  things  to  be  learned  even  from  hence — 
that  God  made  man.     As, 


1.  Is  God  indeed  our  Maker  1  Then  certainly  there 
ought  to  be  in  us  a  most  thirsty,  longing  desire  to  know 
him,  as  far  as  our  minds  are  capable  of  knowing  him.  For 
what!  can  1  be  content  to  be  ignorant  who  it  is  that  made 
me  "?  Indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  higher  and  more  notorious 
violation  of  the  law  (jf  our  nature,  or  creation,  to  be  will- 
ingly ignorant  of  that  God  that  made  me,  and  gave  me 
being.  But  how  dismal  a  thing  is  it,  that  we  should  so 
generally  need  to  be  lau?ht  how  to  answer  the  very  first 
question  that  we  are  wont  to  ask  our  children;  "Who 
made  you]"  I  hope  you  are  wont  to  doit;  God  knows 
how  it  is  ;  but  I  hope  it  is  your  wont  and  use  to  ask  your 
children,  "Who  made  you?"  But  pray  let  us  consider.  Do 
we  not  need  to  be  taught  ourselves,  what  we  pretend  to 
teach  our  children,  "who  made  us?"  When  you  would 
teach  your  children  so  much,  do  you  mean  that  they  should 
repeat  the  W(jrds  and  no  more?  Is  it  not  your  meaning, 
that  you  would  have  them  understand  who  made  them  ? 
Is  it  not  your  meaning  that  they  should  have  some  notion 
in  their  minds  of  him  that  made  them  ?  If  we  had  so,  and 
a  true,  right,  correspondent  notion,  O!  how  mightily  im- 
pressive would  that  very  thought  be  upon  our  souls  !  how 
would  it  strike  through  all  our  powers,  for  ourselves  to  an- 
swer that  question,  "  Who  made  us?"  He  that  is  infinitely 
beyond  all  thought,  beyond  all  conception,  declare  his 
name,  or  his  Son's  name,  if  thou  canst  tell :  as  it  is  said 
unto  Ithiel  and  Ucal,  Prov.  xxx.  4.  Into  what  an  amaze- 
ment should  it  put  us  to  consider,  what  answer  we  sBould 
put  to  this  question,  "Who  made  us?'  Into  how  pro- 
found thinking  should  it  cast  our  minds!  Into  how  deep 
thoushts !  Out  of  how  vast  and  immense  a  fulness  and 
plenitude  of  life,  and  being,  and  power,  we  did  spring! 
That  vast  plenitude,  that  abyss  of  being,  that  answers  the 
question,  "  Who  made  me  ?"  He  made  me,  that  is  the  in- 
finite fulness  of  all  being,  and  of  all  life,  and  of  all  excel- 
lency, and  of  all  perfection  ;  and  shall  not  I  covet  to  know 
him  ?  At  the  same  time  that  1  acknowledge  him  incompre- 
hensible, I  must  look  upon  the  knowledge  of  him  as  most 
desirable,  the  most  desirable  of  all  knowledge. 

And  therefore,  it  speaks  a  most  horrid  degeneracy  (as 
there  will  be  occasion  more  directly  to  take  notice  of  here- 
after) of  this  thinking  part  of  man,  his  mind  and  spirit,  that 
it  can  think  of  so  many  thousands  of  things,  and  covet  to 
know  them,  affect  to  know  them,  but  not  affect  to  know 
the  Author  of  its  own  being,  of  its  own  life,  and  of  all 
those  great  powers  and  faculties  that  he  hath  furnished  the 
reasonable,  intelligent  nature  with;  "The}'  liked  not  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge,"  Rom.  i.  '28.  They  did 
not  approve  of  it ;  that  is  the  import  of  the  word :  a 
strange  thing  that  this  matter  being  proposed  to  God'sown 
creature,  and  a  creature  capable  of  thought  and  under- 
standing. Hast  thou  a  mind  to  know  God,  to  understand 
him  that  gave  thee  being?  No,  I  do  not  approve  of  it. 
They  approved  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge ; 
there  was  a  secret  dislike  and  disaflection  ;  "an  alienation 
from  the  life  of  God,"  as  it  is  expres.sed,  Ephes.  iv.  18. 
"And  this  they  are  willingly  ignorant  of,"  (saith  the  apostle 
Peter,  2  Epis.  iii.  5.)  "  that  the  world  was  made  at  first  by 
the  word  of  God,  the  earth  standing  out  of  the  water  and 
in  the  water.  Of  this  they  were  willingly  ignorant."  This 
matter,  it  lay  hid  from  them,  being  very  willing  that  it 
should:  that  is  the  import  of  the  expression  the  Spirit  ol 
God  makes  use  of  there.  It  lies  hid  from  iheni,  being 
willing  of  it.  What  lies  hid  ?  That  this  world  had  a 
creation  ;  of  this  they  are  willing  to  be  ignorant;  and  .so, 
consequently,  that  they  had  a  creation.  They  desire  not 
the  knowledge  of  it :  they  say  to  God,  "  Depart  from  us, 
we  desire  noi  the  knowledge  of  thee,"  Job  xxi.  14.  Here 
is  divine  liirht  and  glory  shining  every  where  through  this 
world  ;  but  we  choose  rather  to  dwell  in  the  dark  as  to  this 
thing.  "  The  light  shineih  in  darkness,  but  the  darkne.ss 
comprehendeth  it  not;"  receives  it  not.  would  exclude 
and  shut  out  that  light :  a  voluntary  darkness;  as  if  that 
darkness  should  entertain  thousrhts  and  communings  with 
itself;  as  if  there  should  bran  agreement  among  the  seve- 
ral clouds  of  that  darkness:  "Come,  let  us  collect  and 
gather  together  thick  about  such  and  such  minds,  to  fence 
them  asfainst  the  beams  of  such  light ;"  this  mind  is  self- 
collecting,  and  gathering  these  clouds,  drawing  them  in, 
inwrapping  itself  in  them ;    "  O !  let  us  not  know  Grod, 
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though  he  made  us:  God  made  me,  and  yet  I  will  not 
know  him."  O!  unnatural  thing;  most  monstrously  un- 
natural. 

Even  so  it  is  with  men  in  their  distresses,  when  nature 
itself  would  dictate  to  them,  "  O  cry  to  him  to  give  thee 
help  who  halh  given  thee  being."  "  Do  but  observe  that, 
Job  XXX.V.  10.  "  They  cry  by  reason  of  oppression  of  the 
mighty;  but  none  saith.  Where  is  God  my  Maker."  An 
amazing  thing,  that  men  in  their  distress  will  many  limes 
cry  to  rocks  and  .stones,  but  not  say,  "Where  is  God  my 
Maker!"  Cry  to  rocks  and  mountains,  (as  they  will  at 
last,)  but  lift  up  no  cry  to  heaven,  "  Lord,  I  would  fain 
know  thee,  manifest  thyself  to  me  in  this  my  distress." 
No,  men  will  perish  under  their  burdens  rather  than  do  it ; 
such  is  the  disaffected  temper  of  men's  minds  towards 
God.  Indeed,  for  ease  and  relief  they  will  cry,  but  not  for 
God,  or  say,  "  I  want  to  know  God  ;"  that  is  none  of  their 
.sense.  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God, 
when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  V  Nothing 
more  remote  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  than  this 
sense.  And  yet,  it  is  not  understood  what  they  are  incur- 
ring of  guilt  and  misery,  by  this  neglect  of  getting  their 
minds  furnished  and  enriched  with  the  knowledge  of  him 
that  made  them.  It  is  not  considered  what  lies  upon  it. 
"  It  is  eternal  life  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  And  if  these  two  be 
necessary,  (as  we  find  in  that  John  xvii.  3.)  if  both  these, 
I  say,  be  necessary,  how  fearful  a  case  is  it,  if  we  cannot 
get  men  over  the  first,  or  to  the  first,  which  is  more  natu- 
ral. But  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  that  lies  within 
the  compass  of  the  sphere  of  nature,  that  belongs  to  natu- 
ral religion.  And  a  compliance  with  the  divine  pleasure 
in  this,  to  wit,  seeking  to  know  him,  belongs  to  the  law  of 
nature,  by  the  first  and  primary  obligation  of  that  law  upon 
us.  At  what  a  distance  are  their  souls  then  from  blessed- 
ness and  eternal  life,  that  when  it  is  "  eternal  life  to  know 
the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  hath  sent," 
we  cGinot  get  men  to  the  first.  No,  they  are  content  to  be 
all  their  days  ignorant  of  God ;  yea,  though  he  be  a  Father 
to  them. 

O  !  strange  prodigy  of  unnaturalness !  So  you  would  ac- 
count it,  if  that  were  the  temper  of  any  child,  that  he  did 
disaffect  to  converse  with,  or  take  any  knowledge  of,  his 
own  father.  But  this  is  the  peculiar  relation  between  God 
and  men.  He  is  a  Father  to  them,  a  Father  upon  a  na- 
tural account;  as  he  hath  been  the  immediate  Creator  of 
their  spirits.  And  therefore,  when  Christ's  line  is  run  up 
to  the  highest,  you  find  it  run  up  to  Adam — "Who  was 
the  Son  of  Adam  ;"  and  then  by  Adam  it  is  run  up  to 
God — "  Who  was  the  Son  of  God,"  Luke  iii.  38.  and 
upon  that  account  it  is  that  we  are  said  to  be  "  his  off- 
spring," in  that  Acts  xvii.  28.  An  expression  that  the 
apostle  borrows  from  a  celebrated  poet  of  their  own,  a  cer- 
tain astronomical  poet,  who  was  highly  in  vogue  with  that 
people,  or  with  the  philosophers  of  that  place ;  that  uni- 
versity at  that  time.  One  of  your  own  poets  tells  us  "  we 
are  his  offspring."  Man  is  the  creature  of  God;  but  with 
very  great  peculiarity.  He  hath  many  creatures  besides. 
All  the  inferior  universe  are  his  creatures  too;  but  among 
all  man  only  is  the  son  ;  that  is,  there  is  none  below  him 
to  whom  that  title  is  ever  given  of  being  his  son.  "And 
shall  we  not  be  subject  to  the  Father  of  Spirits  and 
livel" 

Besides  this  supernatural  ground  of  this  relation  of 
Father  and  Son  between  God  and  the  spirits  of  men,  I 
say,  besides  the  supernatural  ground  of  it  in  regeneration, 
it  hath  its  natural  ground.  And  you  will  see  more  of  it 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  Second  Part — Man's  being 
created  after  God's  image:  for  if  we  speak  of  human  pro- 
ductions, a  man  makes  many  things  himself,  yet  what 
things  he  makes  they  are  of  a  different  nature  from  himself; 
but  whatsoever  he  begets  is  of  the  same  nature,  of  a  like 
nature  with  his  own.  Human  nature  can  make  many 
things,  make  houses,  make  garments,  but  they  have  nothing 
of  a  similitude  or  agreement  of  nature  with  the  maker. 
But  it  is  this  peculiar  sort  of  production  that  gives  founda- 
tion to  the  relation  of  father  and  son,  even  that  which 
makes  the  product  to  be  of  the  same  nature  and  kind,  or 
of  an  agreeable  nature  to  the  productive  cause.  If  man  be 
the  son  of  God,  then  he  must  be  an  intelligent  being,  as 


He  is.  And  this  is  the  state  of  things  between  God  and 
men ;  and  yet  they  do  not  know  it,  and  choose  not  to 
know  it,  are  willingly  ignorant  of  it.  The  matter  is  upon 
account  plain,  that  their  ignorance  of  God  is  voluntary ;  for 
that  it  is  evident,  it  is  not  necessary:  that  is,  they  do  not 
live  ignorant  of  God  because  he  cannot  be  known  ;  for  his 
glory  shines  every  where.  There  is  not  the  meanest  crea- 
ture but  proclaims  Deity  to  every  one  who  will  attend; 
there  is  not  the  most  despicable  pile  of  grass,  or  grain  of 
sand,  or  any  such  thing,  that  will  not  make  an  argument 
to  us  of  Deit}',  that  cannot  fail  but  be  most  cogent  and  un- 
answerable. For  take  but  one  single  pile  of  grass,  one 
single  grain  of  sand,  and  here  is  a  real  something;  that  is 
plain.  But  is  it  a  thing  that  came  into  beingof  itself  ?  Is 
this  pile  of  grass,  or  grain  of  sand,  a  self-subsisting  thing  1 
No,  by  no  means  ;  no  reasonable  thought  can  imagine  that, 
that  it  can  be  a  self-subsisting  thing:  for  then  it  would 
have  more  perfection  in  it  than  all  the  world  hath  besides, 
that  did  not  make  itself,  or  come  into  being  of  itself:  then 
it  owes  itself  to  a  maker,  and  so  we  are  unavoidably  led  to 
God.  If  you  but  so  much  as  set  yourselves  to  contemplate 
a  grain  of  sand,  or  a  pile  of  grass,  follow  the  train  of  your 
own  thoughts  but  a  little  way,  and  you  are  led  to  God, 
whether  you  will  or  no.  This  is  either  something  or  no- 
thing; I  find  it  to  be  a  real  something.  Well,  but  what  is 
if?  a  thing  that  subsisted  of  itself  1  No,  by  no  means  ; 
for  then  it  would  have  all  the  perfections,  all  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  universe  in  it;  and  infinitely  more:  this 
grain  of  sand,  and  pile  of  grass,  would  have  more  excel- 
lency in  it  than  all  the  world;  for  it  is  plain,  that  this 
world  did  not  make  itself:  why  then  we  must  refer  it  to 
the  maker:  and  so  you  are  led  to  God,  whether  you  will 
or  no,  by  so  mean  a  thing. 

Therefore,  I  say,  men's  ignorance  of  God  is  not  neces- 
sary, because  they  cannot  know  him ;  it  must,  therefore, 
be  voluntary,  because  they  are  willingly  ignorant  of  him. 
And  the  more  plainly  so,  because,  whereas  they  have  a 
sufficient  demonstration  of  the  being  of  a  God,  even  in  the 
meanest  creature,  they  have  a  more  abundant  demonstra- 
tion in  themselves,  and  from  themselves.  If  a  giain  of 
sand,  or  pile  of  grass,  will  prove  a  creature  and  a  Deity  to 
me,  how  much  more  must  I  myself,  who  know  I  did  not 
make  myself.  I  know  I  came  into  being  so  many  years 
ago ;  so  that  this  work  of  giving  an  answer  to  this  question, 
"  Who  made  you  V  doth  not  lie  remote  :  I  do  not  need  to 
fly  up  into  heaven,  or  go  down  into  the  depth  of  the  earth, 
or  to  cross  the  seas,  for  an  answer  to  it;  but  only  look 
into  myself  The  word  is  nigh  me,  in  my  mind,  and  in  my 
mouth;  if  I  will  allow  that  to  speak  my  mind  :  I  have  in 
me  these  powers,  these  faculties,  that  nature,  that  most  ex- 
pressly represent  God  to  me.  I  find  myself  a  creature  that 
can  use  thoughts;  I  find  I  have  a  power  in  me  of  laying 
designs,  of  forming  projects,  of  foreseeing  things,  of  com- 
paring thought  with  thought,  of  inferring  and  deducing 
one  thought  from  another.  How  manifestly  doth  all  this 
lead  me  to  God,  the  perfectly  intellectual  Being  ! 

Therefore,  it  is  the  most  amazing  thing  that  our  thoughts 
can  reflect  upon,  that  there  should  be  such  an  indisposi- 
tion and  averseness  in  us  to  know  him  that  made  us. 
God  made  man  ;  but  man  will  not  know  God,  though 
he  be  not  a  Creator,  at  large,  only  to  him,  but  a  Father; 
and  man,  in  respect  of  his  soul  and  spirit,  his  very  off- 
spring, he  being  the  Father  of  spirits  :  upon  the  account 
whereof,  pagans  themselves  have  been  wont  to  speak  of 
God,  as  the  paternal  Mind,  Father  of  all  minds,  and  of  all 
spirits,  as  some  of  them  by  the  light  that  shone,  even  to 
them,  could  not  avoid  to  see  and  say. 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  leads  to  many  more  parts  of 
the  law  of  nature,  and  our  condition  which  results  in  all 
the  several  parts  of  it,  from  the  collation  and  putting  to- 
gether these  two  thing.s — God  and  man :  man  being  con- 
sidered as  the  thing  made,  and  God  as  his  Maker;  God 
made  man.  Sure,  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable  and  suitable  to  this  state  of  the  case,  than 
that  man  should  have  a  mighty  thirst  to  know  God,  to 
know  him  that  made  him.  One  would  think  it  should  be 
an  uneasy  state  of  the  spirit  of  man,  to  be  in  any  such  ig- 
norance of  God  as  should  proceed  from  neglect:  to  be 
ignorant  of  God  by  neglect,  by  not  caring  to  know  him, 
by  not  concerning  oneself  to  have  that  knowledge,  that 
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should  be  the  uneasiest  thing  in  all  the  world  to  the  spirit; 
to  be  capable  to  have  that  said  to  him,  "  So  many  years 
thou  hast  lived  in  the  world,  lived  in  the  flesh,  a  tabernacle 
that  thy  Creator  and  Maker  hath  framed  lor  ihee,  and  put 
thee  into  it,  and  all  this  while  thou  hast  not  cared  to  know 
him,  nor  concerned  thyself  to  get  any  acquaintance  with 
him."  It  very  much  becomes  and  concerns  us  to  covet  to 
know  him.  It  is  a  very  unnatural  thing  to  be  content  to 
be  ignorant  of  him  that  made  us  ;  but  not  to  be  willing  to 
know  him,  that  is  much  worse.     But  now, 
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2.  We  may  hence  collect,  that  our  constant,  grateful 
adoration  of  God,  is  a  most  reasonable  duty  incumbent 
upon  all  of  us.  Nothing  is  more  deeply  fundamental  in 
the  law  of  our  creation,  than  the  law  of  worship.  "  Let 
us  come  and  bow  down,  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  onr 
Maker."  It  is  a  joyful  homage  that  is  claimed  unto  him 
on  this  account,  the  most  complacential  adoration.  "  Let 
us  come  before  him  with  thanksgiving ;  it  is  he  that  hath 
made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves."  Indeed,  nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable  hereupon,  than  those  two  great  parts  of 
natural  worship,  to  wit,  supplication  and  thanksgiving. 
Supplication  ;  should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God  1 
Did  he  make  us ;  did  he  give  us  being  ;  from  whom  else 
are  we  to  expect  all  the  good  we  need  1  He  that  hath 
given  us  being,  all  the  accessories  of  being  are  to  be  look- 
ed for  only  from  him.  And  thanksgiving ;  these  two 
parts  of  natural  worship,  are  complicated  in  one  another  ; 
in  the  institution  of  them,  as  they  are  in  tiie  reason  of 
them,  and  root  of  them.  "  Let  your  requests  and  suppli- 
cations be  always  made  to  him,  with  thanksgiving,"  asin 
divers  texts  of  Scripture,  which  I  might  refer  you  to,  and 
even  upon  that  account,  that  he  hath  given  us  our  very 
being  itself,  which  is  the  fundamental  unto  all  other  good 
that  we  are  any  way  capable  of,  that  he  hath  given  us 
being  of  such  a  kind.     So  God  made  man. 

We  should  consider  what  is  involved  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  so  bethink  ourselves  what  we  have  to  bless  God 
for  ;  that  is,  the  primitive  nature  which  God  gave  man  at 
first,  or  wherewith  he  made  him,  every  thing  that  he  made 
was  good,  and  so  was  that  more  excellently  good.  It  is 
storied  concerning  Plato,  a  heathen,  that  dying,  he  gave 
God  solemn  thanks  for  three  things  :  "  That  he  made  him 
a  man,  and  not  a  brute  ;  that  he  had  made  him  a  Grecian, 
and  not  a  barbarian,  (there  being  much  more  light  among 
them  in  his  time ;  than  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  wit, 
the  light  of  philosophy  and  cultivated  reason  :)  and  the 
third  was,  because  he  had  ordered  it  so  tnai  he  sliould  live 
in  Socrates'  days,  who  was  reckoned  so  great  a  luminary 
in  that  part  of  the  world  among  them,  while  yet  they  were 
overspread  with  paganism."  O  !  how  av/fully  should  we 
adore  God  that  he  hath  given  us  a  being ;  that  he  hath 
given  us  rational,  intelligent  natures,  capable  of  knowing 
and  enjoying  so  great  things  !  that  he  hath  assigned  us  our 
station  in  such  a  part  of  the  world,  and  where  we  have 
opportunity  to  know  a  greater  One  than  Socrates  was !  that 
he  hath  ordered  our  creation  in  such  circumstances  as  he 
hath  done,  in  such  a  time  and  such  a  part  of  the  world  ! 
Nothing  is  a  more  equal  law  that  can  be  upon  us,  than  that 
we  should  have  an  habitual,  adoring  gratitude  possessing 
our  souls  upon  such  accounts. 

And,  upon  the  whole,  adoration  !  how  correspondent  a 
thing  is  it  to  creation  I  adoration  on  our  part,  unto  creation 
on  his  part.  How  convictive  a  saying  was  that  celebrated 
one  of  Austin  1  "  If  I  (saiih  he)  were  capable  of  making  a 
reasonable  creature  to  stand  forth  out  of  nothing,  endowed 
with  the  power  of  reason  and  understanding,  the  first  thing 
sure  that  I  should  expect  from  him  would  be,  that  he 
should  fall  down  and  worship  me."  In  what  an  unnatural 
state,  then,  is  this  world  upon  this  account,  that  being  in- 
habited by  so  many  reasonable  creatures,  it  is  inhabited  by 
so  few  worshippers  !  Again, 

*  Preached  January  13th,  1694. 


3.  Another  practical  deduction  from  hence,  is,  that  we 
ought  to  live  in  a  continual  dependance  on  him  that  made 
us.  So  God  made  man.  Hath  he  made  us,  and  will  not 
we  depend  upon  him  1  trust  in  him  1  This  is  most  esstn- 
tial  homage  flue  to  our  Maker,  to  place  upon  him,  and  ex- 
ercise toward  him,  a  continual,  vital  trust.  This  is  a  glory 
which  he  will  not  impart,  but  concerning  which  he  is  jea- 
lous. And,  indeed,  as  to  purely  internal  worship,  this  is 
the  first  and  most  rndical  of  it,  trust  in  God :  and  so  very- 
natural  to  an  intelligent  creature,  that  I  remember  Philo 
Jndapus  hath  this  expression  concerning  is;  "  That  he  is 
not  fit  to  be  called  a  man,  that  hath  not  in  him  hope  to- 
wards God."  He  seems  to  mean  it  of  what  is  most  natu- 
ral to  man,  that  he  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  man  that  doth 
not  trust  in  God,  and  doth  not  place  a  hope  in  him. 

Natural  dependance  is  reckoned,  consequentively,  essen- 
tial to  a  creature  ;  and  it  is  so.  A  creature  is  naturally  a 
depending  thing ;  an  explicit  dependance,  that  doih  as  pro- 
perly belong  to  an  intelligent  creature,  as  natural  depend- 
ance doih  to  all  other  creatures.  A  creatine,  as  such, 
taken  at  large,  is  a  mere  dependant  upon  him  that  made  it. 
This  whole  creation  is  nothing  else  but  a  thing  dependant 
upon  God,  upon  divine  power  and  upon  divine  pleasure ; 
according  to  which  it  was  determinable,  whether  it  should 
be,  or  not  be ;  and  according  to  which  it  is  continually 
determinable,  whether  it  should  continue  to  be  another 
moment,  yea  or  no.  And  so  suitable  as  natural  depend- 
ance is  to  a  creature,  as  a  creature,  so  suitable  is  intellec- 
tual dependance  to  a  reasonable  creature,  as  such  ;  that  i.«, 
that  it  should  consider  its  dependant  state,  and  often  re- 
count with  itself,  How  came  I  to  be  what  I  am  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  when  I  cannot  promise  myself  a  moment's 
breath  or  being  1  This  is  so  appropriate  a  glorj'  to  the  Deity, 
that  when  trust  is  supremely  placed  any  where  else,  there 
is  a  curse  pronounced  upon  it ;  "  Cursed  be  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  man  ;"  (Jcr.  xvii.  5.)  for  this  is  to  rob  Grod  of 
his  peculiarity  ;  to  place  a  homage  on  the  creature,  that  is 
most  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  the  Creator. 

But  it  may  be  said,  In  our  state  of  apostacy  from  God, 
what  room  or  place  is  there  left  for  trust  in  him  1 

To  that  I  answer,  very  certain  it  is,  men  are  in  an  apos- 
tacy from  God.  But  are  they,  therefore,  always  to  con- 
tinue so  1  especially  when  he  is  so  intent  \ipon  a  design 
for  their  recovery  and  reducement ;  and  he  insists  still 
upon  the  right  that  he  hath  in  his  own  creature.  Because 
his  creature  is  revolted  and  apostatized,  and  run  away 
from  him,  hath  he,  therefore,  lost  his  right  in  it  1  If  there 
be  an  obligation  upon  an  apostate  creature  to  return,  (and 
if  it  were  a  wicked  thing  to  apostatize  at  first,  it  must  needs 
be  an  increase  of  the  wickedness,  to  continue  in  that  state 
of  apostacy  and  not  to  return,)  then,  wherein  stood  our  re- 
volt, therein  must  stand  our  return.  The  revolt  of  a  crea- 
ture from  God  in  his  apostacy,  lay  in  departing  from  him 
through  "  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief;"  that  it  could  not 
trust  in  him.  did  not  tru.^t  in  him  ;  trusted  the  temper  and 
destroyer  of  souls,  against  him,  and  in  opposition  to  him. 
And  to  come  out  of  a  state  of  apo.stacy  must  be  by  trust, 
if  the  goin?;  into  the  state  of  apostacy  was  by  distrust.  But 
this  must  be  in  God's  own  prescribed  and  appointed  way 
and  method.  When  once  it  hath  plea.sed  him  to  signify 
the  wav  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  admit  of  sinners'  return 
unto  him,  wherein  he  hath  made  the  constitution  of  a  Re- 
deemer known,  there  must  be  a  return  in  and  through  him, 
and  trust  in  God  through  him  :  "  Ye  believe  in  God,  be- 
lieve also  in  me,"  John  xiv.  1.  Where  (his  way  of  re- 
turning to  God,  so  as  to  make  him  the  supreme  Object  of 
our  trust,  is  not  known,  there  the  state  of  a  sinner  is  less 
capable  of  remedv.  But  where  it  is  known,  it  admits  of 
so  much  the  greater  and  deeper  guilt,  if  j'et  there  be  no 
thoughts  of  returning,  and  returning  in  this  very  act,  by 
placing  njjain  onr  supreme  and  vital  trust  upon  him  who 
was  the  fust  great  and  commanding  Object  of  it ;  that  did 
most  rightfully  command  it,  and  challenge  it,  for  himself; 
Shall  I  have  "a  creature  that  shall  not  trust  in  me?  not 
make  me  its  all  in  all  1  Therefore,  to  have  our  interest  in 
God  restored  by  Josus  Christ,  that  must  be  our  great  busi- 
ness, who  live  under  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

And  then,  we  are  to  trust  in  God  under  that  very  notion 
of  the  Author  of  our  being,  knowing,  that  because  we  are 
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apostate  creatures,  thei-efure,  that  he  will  never  for  onr 
sakes,  but  he  will  for  Christ's  sake,  do  the  part  of  a  kind, 
benign  Creator  to  us.  Our  interest  in  him  as  Creator 
being  now  renewed  ;  not  lost  and  swallowed  up,  but  re- 
newed and  restored  :  and  therefore  is  the  charge  laid  upon 
Christians,  (1  Peter  iv.  19.)  to  "  commit  themselves  to  him 
in  well-doing,  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator."  His  interest  in 
us,  as  our  Creator,  was  never  lost ;  our  interest  in  him,  as 
such,  was  ;  but  being  now  restored,  upon  this  restitution 
we  are  continually  to  trust  in  him,  and  commit  ourselves 
unto  him  under  the  same  notion  of  Creator,  still.  To 
commit  ourselves  unto  him  as  a  faithful  Creator,  that  is, 
he  did  put  him.self  at  first,  under  obligation  (implicitly  at 
least)  to  his  reasonable  creatures  :  "  Obey  and  thou  shalt 
live,"  shalt  be  happy  ;  he  freely  putting  himself  under  this 
obligation.  But  the  creature,  upon  his  revolt,  forfeited  all 
his  interest  in  him,  and  all  right  to  that  promised  felicity, 
which,  as  an  obedient  creature,  he  might  have  expected  ; 
by  Christ  this  right  is  restored  ;  and  so  God  is  to  be  con- 
sidered now,  by  such  as  through  Christ  have  returned  to 
him,  not  merely  according  lo  the  benignity  of  a  Creator, 
but  according  to  his  fidelity  also :  "  commit  yourselves  to 
him  as  a  faithful  Creator,"  he  having  resumed  the  obliga- 
tion upon  himself  to  treat  such  kindly  ;  and  he  doth  do  it, 
not  merely  from  unobliged  goodness,  but  obliged,  which 
the  notion  of  faithfulness  doth  imply.  He  will  be  to  you 
a  faithful  Creator,  if  you  commit  yourselves  to  him  ac- 
cordingly as  such.     And  again, 

4.  Another  piece  of  practice  that  we  may  induce,  and 
should  learn,  hence,  is  a  constant  and  most  profound  hu- 
mility. What!  am  I  a  creaturel  So  God  made  man: 
there  had  never  been  any  such  a  thing  as  man  if  God  had 
not  freely  made  him.  Oh !  then  how  deep  an  impression 
of  humility  should  this  fix  upon  our  souls  !  What  am  1 1 
A  creature  depending  upon  will  and  pleasure ;  it  was  lately 
in  the  power  of  another,  whether  I  should  be,  or  not  be. 
A  proud  creature  is  a  monster  in  the  creation  of  God  ;  the 
most  horrid  monster  in  the  creation.  What  have  1  to  be 
proud  of,  who  am  of  mj'self  nothing,  and  should  never 
have  been  any  thing,  but  by  vouchsafement,  by  the  good- 
will of  another  1  It  is  lo  that  only  that  1  owe  it  that  I  am 
any  thing. 

if  one  creature  have  more,  or  do  think  he  hath  more,  of 
real  excellency  than  another,  that,  with  the  whole  of  his 
being,  is  all  but  a  made  thing.  Thy  whole  being,  whatso- 
ever excellencies  belong  to  it,  either  as  common  to  that 
sort  of  creatures  to  which  thou  art  annumerated,  or  more 
special  and  peculiar  to  itself;  if  it  be  any  thing,  (if  it  be 
not  merely  a  concealed  thing,)  it  is  a  made  thing,  as  thou 
art :  thou  wast  made,  and  it  was  made,  and  it  was  made 
to  be  thine ;  but  all  depending  upon  will  and  pleasure  : 
therefore  is  pride  a  most  monstrous  thing  in  the  creation 
of  God.  The  continual  sense  of  all  creatures,  of  any  in- 
tellectual sense,  should  be  this,  "  We  are  all  nothing  but 
what  it  pleased  our  Creator  we  should  be.  We  have  no- 
thing but  by  his  pleasure  ;  our  being  is  a  borrowed  being: 
and  the  additions,  and  all  the  ornaments  that  have  occurred 
to  it,  are  all  made  things,  all  borrowed  things."  Should 
any  one  be  proud  of  that  which  he  hath  borrowed  1  To 
wear  ornaments  that  every  one  knows  were  borrowed,  and 
to  be  proud  of  them,  what  a  madness  is  that  1  Our  very 
being  is  a  borrowed  thing,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it. 

When  God  would  humble  a  creature  down  into  nothing, 
thereby  to  make  it  the  capable  receptacle  of  a  Deity,  a  co- 
habiting Deity,  that  with  such  a  one  he  might  dwell,  how 
doth  he  magnify  himself  the  higher !  "  Heaven  is  my 
throne,  and  earth  is  my  footstool,  Isa.  Ixvi.  1.  All  these 
things  have  I  made,  they  are  all  the  works  of  my  own 
hands.  Now,  if  I  can  find  a  creature  sensible  of  this,  to 
such  a  one  will  I  look,  that  is  of  a  poor  and  contrite  spirit, 
that  humbles  himself  into  the  dust  before  so  mighty  and 
glorious  a  C'reator  ;  with  such  a  one  will  I  dwell ;  he  shall 
be  my  temple,  the  habitation  of  a  Deity  ;"  for  the  Deity 
will  suffer  no  diminution  in  uniting  with  such  a  one  ;  be- 
cause that  will  still  be  looked  upon  as  the  All  in  all,  while 
he  still  looks  upon  himself  as  nothing.     And, 

5.  We  further  learn,  hence,  the  great  equity  of  the  law 
of  self-denial ;  it  is  a  most  deeply  natural  law;  and  when 
it  is  made  fundamental  in  Christianity,  that  is  but  the  re- 
vival and  re-inforcement  of  a  natural  law :  "  Except  a  man 


deny  himself  he  cannot  be  Christ's  disciple."  Why  so, 
why  cannot  he  be  Christ's  disciple  1  Pray  consider  what 
was  Christ's  business,  when  he  was  to  collect  to  himself 
disciples.  His  business,  as  a  Redeemer,  was  to  recover 
apostates  back  again  to  God  ;  and  their  discipleship  to 
him,  was  only  to  put  themselves  under  his  conduct ;  that 
under  the  direction  thereof,  and  through  his  mediation, 
they  might  return  to  God  and  be  accepted.  The  very  de- 
sign for  which  a  mediator  v.'p.s  appointed,  shows  the  ne- 
cessiiy  of  his  insisting  upon  this  law  as  fundamental  to  the 
whole  frame  of  Christianity.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  My 
business  as  a  Redeemer,  as  Mediator,  is  to  recover  and 
bring  back  apostate  souls  to  their  God  again.  Wherein 
were  they  apostates'?  In  that  they  did  set  up  themselves 
apart  from  God,  and  in  opposition  unto  God.  None  can 
come  to  me  and  own  me  for  their  Head,  and  for  their  Lord, 
and  Intercessor,  and  Mediator  with  God,  but  it  must  be 
under  this  notion  ;  that  is,  that  they  look  upon  me  as  the 
only  One  by  whom  they  are  to  be  restored,  and  brought 
back  into  their  primitive  state,  reduced  to  God,  the  great 
Author,  and  consequently  the  end  of  all  things.  And 
therefore  did  Christ,  in  dying,  "  redeem  us  to  God  by  his 
blood,"  Rev.  v.  9. 

We  are  not  to  think,  that  we  were,  ourselves,  the  prin- 
cipal end  of  Christ's  redemption  :  that  would  be  an  inju- 
rious and  absurd  imagination,  to  think  that  the  creature 
was  Christ's  chief  end  ;  it  were  a  horrid  conception.  God 
must  be  the  chief  end  of  all  things ;  therefore,  the  design 
of  Christ's  dying  was  to  redeem  us  to  God;  to  restore 
back  such  and  such  creatures  to  God,  that  the  end  for 
which  they  were  made,  might  be  served  upon  them.   Our 
interest  in  him  is  a  secondary  thing  ;  but  his  interest  and 
right  in  us  was  the  primary  thing.    Therefore,  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  otherwise,  but  that  Christ's  designing  the 
redemption  and  reduction  of  sinners  lo  God  back  again, 
must  lay  this  law  as  fundamental,  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
religion  he  was  to  set  up  in  the  world  ;  that  is,  self-denial. 
"  You  have  lived  in  a  separate  state,  apart  from  God.     If 
you  are  weary  of  that  life,  and  will  come  off  from  your- 
selves, then  you  are  for  me  ;  then  you  come  under  my 
conduct ;  I  will  make  your  peace ;  I  will  buy  it  out  for 
you,  (and  he  hath  bought  it  out,)  and  procure  your  accept- 
ance with  God,  upon  your  return."     But  this  can  never 
be,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  live  separate  still,  to  stand  upon 
your  own  bottom,  and  make  self  your  first  and  kist.    No, 
(God  must  be  your  first  and  last ;  and  he  really  is  the  first 
and  the  last.     And  therefore,  "unless  any  one  be  willing 
to  deny  himself,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple,"  saith  Christ; 
he  cannot  be  a  Christian  under  any  other  notion  than  as 
one  that  is  now  willing  that  God,  in  all  his  authority,  and 
greatness,  and  excellency,  and  glory,  shall  entirely  fill  up 
that  room  which,  before,  self  had  usurped.  And  therefore, 
6.  We  further  learn,  hence,  how  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary a  thing  it  is  to  man,  as  he  is  a  creature,  a  created 
thing,  lo  seek  an  interest  in,  and  union  with,  God,  as  his 
highest  and  best  good ;  for  of  himself  he  is  nothing.    That 
he  is  any  thing  (as  hath  been  said)  did  depend  upon  divine 
pleasure.    Such  a  one,  if  he  do  recollect  and  use  thoughts, 
must  needs  state  his  case  thus :  "Not  only  am  I  incapable 
of  doing  any  thing  towards  my  own  felicity,  but  I  cannot 
preserve  myself  in  being  one  moment.     What  good  have 
I  then,  but  what  I  must  expect  from  him  that  made  me"?  I 
have  been  severed  from  God,  cut  off  from  God,  the  great 
Author  of  my  life  and  being;  I  have  not,  in  this  my  sepa- 
rate state,  my  good  in  my  own  hand  ;  I  have  not  enough 
in  me  to  make  me  a  happy  creature  ;  a  creature  I  am,  but 
I  still  need  to  be  a  happy  creature.     And  when  my  very 
being  is  not  my  own,  what  shall  I  be  able  to  command  for 
myself,  or  procure  for  myself,  or  raise  up  to  myself,  with- 
in me,  thai  shall  be  able  to  be  a  felicity  or  satisfaction  to 
me  V  He  that  is  nothing  of  himself,  it  is  the  most  reason- 
able and  necessary  thing  to  such  a  one  to  seek  a  union  with 
him  who  is  All.     I  am  in  myself  nothing ;  there  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  in  me  a  propension  towards  him  who  is  my 
All.     My  soul  ought  to  incline  towards  him,  to  adhere  to 
him,  as  its  supreme  and  best  good ;  "  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee  1  who  can  I  desire  on  earth  in  comparison 
of  thee  1"  And, 

7.  A  life  of  the  most  absolute  devotedness  to  God,  is 
the  only  righteous  way  of  living ;  no  man  lives  a  righteous 
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life  that  doth  not  live  a  devoted  life.  And  what  are  we  to 
deny  ourselves  for,  as  neither  being  able  to  procure  a  feli- 
citating good  to  ourselves,  nor  as  being  allowed  to  design 
a  supply  for  ourselves  by  any  interest  of  our  own  ?  And 
why  are  we  to  deny  ourselves  in  these  respects,  but  that 
what  we  take  off  from  ourselves,  may  be  immediately 
placed  upon  God  who  is  our  All "?  As  we  are  to  seek  a 
union  with  God  for  our  real,  present  support,  and  for 
our  rinal  satisfaction,  so  are  we  to  devote  and  addict  our- 
selves to  him  in  order  to  this  service.  When  we  adhere 
to  him,  (according  to  what  was  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
head,)  that  refers  to  our  support  and  satisfaction;  when 
we  devote  ourselves  to  him,  that  refers  to  his  services  ;  that 
we  may  serve  and  glorify  him :  for  that  we  are  to  devote 
ourselves  to  him. 

And  that  hath  its  reason  in  this  too,  that  we  are  his  crea- 
tures, he  hath  made  us  :  and  what  did  he  make  us  for  1 
Did  he  ever  make  a  creature  to  be  its  own  end  1  He  hath 
made  all  things  for  himself:  "  Of  him,  and  to  him,  end 
through  him,  are  all  things,  that  he  alone  might  have  the 
glory."  Therefore  is  our  own  created  bemg,  (as  it  is  such,) 
our  very  being  itself,  a  perpetual,  standing  testimony 
against  us  as  long  as  it  lasts :  if  we  live  not  devoted  lives; 
if  he  who  liaih  been  the  Author  of  our  being,  be  not  the 
end  of  it,  this  very  being  of  mine  is  a  testimony  against 
me.  For  what  sort  of  being  is  it  1  Not  a  self-sprung  being, 
but  a  created  being:  So  God  made  man.  I  am  a  made 
being;  therefore  is  my  being  a  testimony  against  me  (the 
kind  and  nature  of  it  being  considered.)  I  am  a  contin- 
ual testimony  against  myself,  as  I  stajid  a  created  thing, 
depending  upon  will  and  pleasure,  if  I  live  not  a  devoted 
life,  so  as  my  own  heart  can  bear  me  record,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  that  I  do  live  to  God.  Being  to  ask  m3-self  the 
question,  (and  it  is  a  sliame  to  us  if  we  do  not  often  ask  our- 
selves the  question,)  "What  do  I  live  fori"  what  is  my 
business  here  in  this  world  "?  If  I  cannot  answer  it  with  a 
sincere  conscience,  "Lord,  thou  that  knowest  all  things, 
thou  knowest  that  I  principally  design  to  liv^e  to  thee,  and 
that  I  reckon  my  life,  and  my  being,  a  vain  and  a  lost 
thing,  otherwise  than  as  it  is  sacred  unto  tliee  :  1  continu- 
ally testify  against  myself;  I  should  think  it  living  in 
Vain,  to  please  myself,  and  to  serve  an  interest  of  mine 
own,  when  I  have  not  a  moment  to  command,  but  depend 
upon  the  pleasure  of  another  for  every  moment's  sustenta- 
tion  in  the  being  that  I  have."  Who  can  answer  it  to 
himself,  to  live  that  sacrilegious  and  ungodly  life  1  that  is, 
not  to  live  devoted  to  him  by  whom  we  live  1 

8.  We  may  again  learn,  hence,  what  reason  there  is  why 
we  should  love  God  more  than  ourselves:  you  cannot  but 
know,  this  is  a  thing  most  strictly  charged  upon  us,  and 
wherein  we  are  upon  no  terms  to  be  dispensed  with  ; 
namely,  that  we  are  to  love  him  above  all.  We  owe  un- 
'ipeakably  more  to  him  than  we  can  do  to  ourselves.  We 
do  not  owe  to  ourselves  that  we  are  any  thing.  "  He 
made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves."  If  there  be  any  thing  of 
real  goodness  in  the  being  that  we  have,  there  is  infinitely 
more  in  the  Author  of  that  being;  and  if  goodness,  as  such, 
be  the  object  of  love,  the  greatest  goodne.ss  must  be  the 
object  of  the  greatest  love,  and  the  highest  goodness,  of  the 
highest  love.  And  therefore  do  not  think  that  we  are 
hardly  imposed  upon,  when  the  law  of  our  creation  doth 
require  and  claim  this  from  us,  that  we  love  God  more 
than  ourselves.  And  therefore,  when  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  takes  upon  him  the  great  business  of  our  redemp- 
tion, and  reconciliation  unto  God,  (which  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  ever  to  have  eflected,  if  he  had  not  been  God 
as  well  as  man,  upon  the  account  of  the  Deity  that  was 
united  in  the  same  person  with  his  humanity,)  he  claims 
50  much  for  himself  from  us,  that  is,  he  doth  tell  us,  that 
if  any  man  do  love  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  child,  or 
his  own  life,  more  than  him,  he  cannot  be  his  disciple. 
We  are  to  consider  that  there  is  Deity  in  his  person,  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  ;  and  so  that  he  is,  as  such,  the 
supreme  Object  of  our  love,  to  wit,  the  Deity,  which  is 
in  him  common  to  the  Father  and  Spirit,  must  be  the 
supreme  Object  of  our  love.  It  is  as  if  he  should  have 
said,  "  I  come,  in  kindness,  to  redeem  and  save  you  as 
lost  creatures  :  you  are  not  to  think,  in  doing  so,  I  have 
laid  aside  my  Deity;  for  then  I  could  not  have  been  a 
Redeemer  and  a  Saviour  to  von:  and  therefore,  having 


that  Godhead  united  with  my  humanity,  in  my  own  person 
I  require  this  of  you,  that  is,  that  you  love  me  more  than 
your  very  being:  and  you  cannot  be  my  disciples  upon 
any  other  terms."  He  was  Creator,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Father,  and  the  Spirit;  for  "  by  him  were  all  things 
made,  visible  and  invisible;  and  without  him,  nothing 
was  made  that  was  made."  And  therefore,  we  are  not  to 
think  it  a  hard  or  an  unreasonable  imposition  upon  us, 
that  we  are  to  love  God,  and  to  love  Christ,  more  than 
ourselves  ;  more  than  this  natural  life  or  being  of  ours,  so 
as  that  all  must  be  a  sacrifice  to  his  pleasure,  if  he  once 
say  the  word,  or  signify  his  will  to  that  purpose. 

And  that  is  the  way,  having  lost  ourselves,  to  find  our- 
selves again,  by  loving  him  above  ourselves.  "  If  any  man 
loves  his  life,"  (that  is  supremely,)  "he  shall  lose  it;  but 
if  he  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  he  shall  /ind  it."  We 
find  life,  and  all,  in  God  through  Christ,  when  we  aie 
lovers  so  as  to  make  him  the  supreme  Object  of  our  love, 
as  in  that  John  xii.  25.  No  man  can  really  be  a  loser  by 
so  abandoning  himself,  as  to  place  that  love  which  he  un- 
justly placed  upon  himself  before,  (that  is,  his  supreme 
love,)  now  upon  God,  and  upon  Christ.  No  man  can  be 
a  loser,  but  he  finds  himself  again  in  this  case.  He  had 
lost  himself  before  ;  but  now  he  is  restored  to  himself  and 
to  his  God  both  at  once.     Then, 

9.  We  may  further  learn,  hence,  how  rea.sonable  a  thing 
it  is,  that  man  should  be  under  government.  Is  he  a  crea- 
ture'? then  he  ought  to  be  a  governed  thing.  The  most 
reasonable  thing  in  all  the  world  il  is,  ihat  he  that  hath 
given  us  being,  should  give  us  law.  Hath  he  been  the 
Author  of  being  to  us f  and  shall  he  not  rule  his  own 
creature"?  shall  that  be  allowed  to  have  a  will  against  his 
will"?  To  have  been  raised  up  out  of  the  du.st,  but  the 
other  day,  out  of  nothing,  and  now  to  dispute  whose  will 
shall  be  .superior,  mine  or  his  that  made  me,  what  an  in- 
solency  is  it !     We  may  again  learn, 

10.  How  foolish  a  thing  is  self-designing,  when  men  lay 
their  designs  apart  from  God ;  forming  their  projects,  as 
the  apostle  James  speaks,  chap.  iv.  15,  16.  "I  will  go  to 
such  a  city,  and  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain.  And  I  will 
reside  there  for  such  a  time."  This  all  proceeds  from  our 
forgetting  that  we  are  creatures,  made  things.  God  hath 
made  us ;  so  that  our  breath  is  in  his  hands.  How  great 
an  absurdity  is  it,  as  well  as  an  injury,  that  I  should  talk 
of  forming  projects,  and  laying  designs,  when  I  am  but  a 
made  thing,  and  there  is  an  arbitrary  hand  underneath  me, 
which  sustains  me;  but  that  may  let  me  drop  and  sink,  in 
the  next  moment,  if  it  be  withdrawn.  We  ought  to  say, 
"  If  God  will,  we  will  do  so  and  so  ] "  If  your  being  de- 
pend upon  his  will,  certainly  your  actions  and  affairs  de- 
pend upon  his  will  too.  But  for  men  to  design  so  and  so, 
without  consulting  God,  or  referring  themselves  to  God,  is 
to  take  upon  them  as  if  they  were  not  creatures.     And, 

11.  We  may  hence  learn,  further,  (as  that  which  is  fun- 
damental to  all  the  rest,)  how  indispensable  an  obligation 
there  lies  upon  us  to  preserve  a  continual,  awful  remem- 
brance of  God  upon  our  minds  and  hearts,  from  time  to 
time,  all  the  daylong.  "Remember  thy  Creator  in  the 
davs  of  thy  youth."  I  pray,  let  us  but  use  our  own  un- 
derstanding in  considering  this.  When  il  is  said.  "  Re- 
member thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  ihy  youth,"  (Eocles.  xii. 
1.)  is  the  meaning  of  it.  that  we  a're  only  when  we  are 
young  to  remember  him,  and  forget  him  all  our  days  after- 
wards ?  No,  the  meaning  is,  that  those  days  of  our  youth 
are  not  to  be  exempted,  we  are  not  at  liberty  lo  forget  him 
even  then,  but  that  he  claims  an  early  and  first  iniere.^t  in 
om  time  and  tlioughis,  and  in  the  truth  and  vigour  of  our 
spirits,  and  that  we  are  to  begin  then,  when  weareyonng, 
as  we  are  to  continue  all  our  days  afterwards.  And  how 
is  he  to  be  remembered'?  Why  under  the  very  notion  of 
Creator:  that  suggests  to  us  the  very  rea.son  why  we  are 
to  remember  hini;  because  he  is  our  Creator,  and  our 
breath  is  continuallv  in  his  hands.  What !  do  we  thmka 
man  can  subsist  without  God,  any  better  when  he  is  grown 
up,  or  when  he  is  grown  old,  than  he  could  when  he  was 
yoinii^ "?  No,  the  reason  upon  which  the  obligation  rests,  is 
still  the  same  upon  us  all  our  days  ;  that,  therefore,  it  is  a 
most  monstrous  thing,  to  consider  how  men  come  to  dis- 
pense with  themselves  in  ikis  fundamental  duly,  that  virtu- 
ally comprehends  all  the  re.sl.     All  is  lost  and  gone,  if  we 
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do  not  so  much  as  remember  God.  How  can  we  dispense 
with  ourselves  to  rise  up  in  the  morning,  without  a  serious 
thought  of  God,  and  run  after  our  common  affairs  all  the 
day  long,  and  still  forget  him  7  And  lie  down  at  night  (it 
mny  be)  without  any  serious  remembrances  of  him  1  and 
yet  lie  down  with  the  apprehension  that  we  are  innocent 
in  all  this  ;  we  have  passed  over  this  day  well  if  we  have 
succeeded  in  our  business,  if  there  hath  been  no  disaster 
that  halh  befallen  us,  all  hath  been  well ;  though  there  hath 
been  no  serious  thought  of  God,  no  minding  of  God  at 
all;  that  is  to  live  in  a  downright  rebellion  against  God, 
through  a  whole  day;  and  also  lYom  day  to  day,  through 
a  whole  life's  time  hitherto;  for  it  must  be  entire  and  uni- 
versal rebellion,  inasmuch  as  all  dut}^  towards  him  depends 
upon  remembering  him  ;  we  can  do  nothing  besides  if  we 
do  not  do  that.  Therefore,  is  that  given  us  as  the  character 
and  diagnostic  (>f  wicked  men,  of  men  that  are  designed 
for  hell,  and  allotted  to  hell  lor  their  final  and  eternal  in- 
heritance and  residence.  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell,  and  all  the  people  that  forget  God,"  Psalm  ix.  17. 
And  they,  accordingly,  are  characterized  as  such,  who 
more  peculiarly  belong  to  God,  and  as  those  whom  he  owns 
for  his  own  and  counts  his  jewels;  "In  the  day  that  I 
make  up  my  jewels,  saiih  God,  they  shall  be  mine."  Who? 
why  "  They  that  leared  the  Lord,  and  thought  upon  his 
name,"  Mai.  iii.  16,  17.  "  And  the  desire  of  our  soul  is  to 
thy  name,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  thee."  This  is  the 
profession  of  his  holy  ones,  Isa.  xxvi.  8.  And  again,  we 
may  add, 

12.  Since  God  made  man,  you  .see  how  easy  it  is  for  him 
to  prevent  all  the  evil  designs  of  ill  men,  if  he  see  good; 
for  they  are  all  his  creatures ;  and  hath  he  made  a  creature 
that  he  cannot  govern  1  If  then  we  see  wicked  men,  at 
any  time,  bring  their  wicked  devices  to  pass,  it  is  not  be- 
cause God  cannot  rule  them  ;  but  because  he  hath  deeper 
designs  that  they  understand  not,  and  we  understand  not. 
And  therefore,  their  insolency,  and  good  men's  despon- 
dency, upon  that  account,  are  equally  unreasonable.  They 
triumph  ;  and  good  men  are  dejected;  their  hearts  sink, 
and  they  hang  down  their  heads  ;  and  why  1  because 
wicked  men  prevail,  and  prosper  in  their  way,  many  times, 
ages  together;  and,  it  may  be,  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
But, 

(1.)  Their  confidence,  on  the  one  hand,  is  so  unreason- 
able as  to  be  even  ridiculous.  "  He  that  sitteth  in  the  hea- 
vens laughs,  the  JMost  High  halh  them  in  derision."  "  A 
company  of  bubbles  of  being,  that  I  can  let  drop  into  no- 
thing in  a  moment,  if  I  please;  and  yet  they  please  them- 
selves in  the  hopes  and  imaginations  of  succeeding  in  such 
and  such  designs  as  they  have  laid."  "He  that  sitteth  in 
the  heavens. shall  laugh"  at  Ihem.  He  knows  how  soon 
he  can  let  such  bubbles  drop  into  nothing ;  and  he  sees 
that  their  day  is  coming.    And, 

(2.)  Good  men's  despondency  is,  upon  this  account, 
equally  unreasonable.  "  Hast  ihou  not  known,  hast  thou 
not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  1 
There  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding,"  Isa.  xl.  28. 
Thou  dost  not  know  the  counsels  of  God,  what  that  all- 
comprehending  mind  and  understanding  of  hi.s  doth  design, 
in  letting  creatures  awhile  run  such  a  course.  But  we  are 
to  be  assured,  he  hath  his  own  creatures  in  his  own  hand 
and  power,  both  men  and  devils,  and  can  govern  them  as 
he  pleaseth.  He  hath  a  hook  in  their  nostrils,  that  they 
themselves  are  unapprehensible  of.  He  knows  their  com- 
ing in,  and  their  going  out,  (as  he  said  of  that  proud  Assy- 
rian,) and  even  all  the  ra?e  which  they  have  against  him. 
But,  I  say,  he  hath  a  hook  in  their  nostrils,  and  can  turn 
them  as  he  pleaseth,  and  when  he  will.  We  shall  have 
done  a  great  thing  towards  the  whole  business  of  our  reli- 
gion if  wc  can  but  get  this  truth  impres.sed  upon,  and  deeply 
wrought  into,  our  souls;  So  God  made  man;  if  we  will  but 
learn  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  made  things,  and  look 
upon  all  men  as  made  things,  continually  in  the  hands,  and 
at  the  command,  of  their  great  Creator. 


Preached  January  20th,  1694. 


LECTURE  XIX/ 

Gen.  i.  27. 
So  God  created  man  in  Ms  own  image. 

We  have  treated  of  the  first  thing,  to  wit,  this  creation 
itself.     So  God  made,  or  created  man.     And  now, 

II.  We  come  to  speak  of  the  norma  or  pattern  of  this 
work  of  his  ;  or  the  estate  wherein  man  was  created  ;  in 
his  own  image,  which  is  mentioned  with  a  reduplication  ; 
"  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him;"  and  this  we  shall 
speak  to  briefly,  by  way  of  explication  and  application. 

1.  In  the  explication,  our  great  business  must  be,  to  in- 
quire, and  show,  wherein  stood  this  image  of  God,  where- 
in man  was  created.  Theirs  was  a  strange  and  absurd 
dream,  (that  of  the  anthropomorphites,)  that  is,  they  who 
did  ascribe  to  God  a  corporeal  shape,  and  supposed  man 
to  be  made  like  to  God  in  that  respect.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  in  tract  of  time,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  assume  a 
human  body;  but  that  gives  no  pretence  at  all  to  this  im- 
agination ;  for  therein  he  was  made  like  unto  us,  man  being 
the  pre-existent  pattern,  and  not  we  like  to  him,  man  being 
made  long  before.  And  to  ascribe  to  Deity  itself  a  corpo- 
real shape,  must  needs  speak  very  mean  and  base  thoughts 
of  God,  founded  in  gross  ignorance,  and  rising  up  into  a 
mental  blasphemy  ;  and  indeed,  very  vile  thoughts  even 
of  ourselves,  as  if  we  were  but  to  imitate  God  in  some- 
what corporeal. 

Some  of  the  more  refined  pagans  have  disclaimed,  and 
declaimed  against  such  gross  thoughts  of  God,  warning  us 
to  take  heed  of  ascribing  any  thing  corporeal  to  him  ;  as 
one,  inquiring  how  we  are  to  conceive  of  God,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  (I  mean  Maximus  Tyrius,)  he  tells 
us,  "  we  must  be  very  shy,  and  it  ought  to  be  most  remote 
from  us,  toascribe  any  thing  at  all  corporeal  to  him,  neither 
shape,  nor  colour,  nor  magnitude,  nor  any  kind  of  figure 
whatsoever;  but  somewhat  of  that  high  excellency  as 
neither  to  be  seen  with  eyes,  nor  felt  with  hands,  nor  ex- 
pressed by  any  words."  In  some  such  things  we  are  to 
understand  the  excellency  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  Being 
to  consist.  And  accordingly,  the  apostle,  discoursing  to 
those  Athenian  philosophers,  (Acts  xvii.)  supposeth  them 
ver}'  capable  of  understanding  so  much  as  this  ;  he  quotes 
one  of  their  own  poets  for  it,  that  "  we  are  God's  off- 
spring." "  And  forasmuch,"  saith  he,  "  as  we  are  the  off- 
spring of  God,  we  cannot  conceive  the  Godhead  to  be  like 
any  corporeal  thing  of  never  so  great  excellency ;"  as 
silver  or  gold,  of  which  some  corporeal  shape  or  resem- 
blancemay  be  made,  or  stands  never  so  curiously  graven 
by  the  art  or  device  of  man:  we  must  understand  our 
resemblance  to  him,  as  we  are  his  oflJspring,  to  lie  in 
some  higher,  more  noble,  and  more  excellent  thing,  of 
which  there  can  be  no  figure;  as,  who  can  tell  how  to  give 
the  figure  or  image  of  a  thought,  or  the  mind  or  thinking 
power  1  This  image,  therefore,  must  principally  lie  in 
some  mental  thing,  and  is  to  be  only  mentally  understood  : 
that  is,  it  must  have  its  seat  and  subject  in  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  man  itself:  and  so  we  must  know  this  image  of 
God  in  man,  wherein  he  was  made,  to  be  two-fold ;  natu- 
ral and  moral. 

(1.)  Natural,  standing  in  such  things  as  wherein  the  very 
nature  and  essence  of  man's  soul  and  spirit  doth  consist 
and  lie.     As, 

[1.]  In  spirituality:  the  soul  of  man  is  a  spirit,  as  God 
himself  is  a  Spirit.  He,  the  paternal  Spirit,  (as  a  heathen 
very  aptly  speaks,)  the  fatherly  Mind  ;  and  agreeably  to 
that,  we  are  his  offspring,  he  being  the  Father  of  spirits. 

[2.]  And  in  life  ;  essential  life.  We  have  bodies  that 
live  a  borrowed  life.  Our  spirits  are,  themselves,  living 
things  in  their  own  nature  and  essence;  so  that  life  is  in- 
separable from  them,  as  it  is  not  inseparable  from  our 
bodies  ;  for  our  bodies  can  die  ;  but  our  souls  cannot.  If  it 
be,  it  lives:  being  and  life  are  the  self-same  thing.  As  the 
blessed  God  is  so  frequently  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  "  the 
living  God,"  the  original  well-spring  of  life  ;  so  making  a 
creature  liKc  himself^,  and  in  his  own  image,  he  makes  him 
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to  be  such  as  to  whom  life  should  be  essential,  though  it 
be  dependent  upon  him,  (as  all  being  must  be,)  yet  life 
being  maiie  so  much  of  the  essence  of  man's  soul  that  it 
can  never  be  severed  from  it,  therein  its  life  is  like  the  di- 
vine life  ;  that  is,  it  is  an  immortal  life.  It  is  true,  "he 
only  hath  immortality  ;"  that  is,  he  only  hath  an  original, 
independent  immortality.  But  the  souls  of  men,  and  all 
created  spirits,  have  a  dependent  immortality,  together  with 
their  dependent  being,  and  not  separable  from  it.    And, 

[3.]  In  the  power  of  understanding;  therein  doth  the 
soul  of  man  bear  the  image  of  God  naturally,  as  it  is  an 
intelligent  thing,  a  thing  that  hath  a  power  to  understand 
and  know  the  impress  of  God  is  upon  the  spirit  of  man 
in  this.  "  He  that  teachelh  men  knowledge,  shall  not  he 
know  V  Psalm  xciv.  10.  And  he  that  declareth  unto  man 
his  thoughts,  (as  having  given  him  the  thinking  and  the 
knowing  power,)  are  we  not  to  stippose,  he  should  know 
his  own  work  "?    And, 

[4.]  In  liberty,  or  the  power  of  willing  this  or  that;  of 
acting  or  suspending  its  own  acts,  and  of  acting  this  way 
or  that,  accordingly  as  it  shall  choose:  a  dominion  it  hath 
over  its  own  act,  a  self-determining  power,  or  self  do- 
minion ;  but  subordinate  to  the  divine  dominion;  for  he 
never  made  a  creature  that  he  was  not  to  govern.  These 
are  things  that  I  now  mention,  but  which  being  included 
in  the  nature  and  essence  of  man,  when  I  gave  you  an 
account  of  this  creature  man,  which  God  is  said  to  have 
made. 

I  shall  only  add  two  things  more  generally  concerning 
this  natural  image  o-f  God  in  man. 

First,  That  it  is  permanent  and  lasts  always,  as  long  as 
manlasts,  as  it  cannot  but  do,  it  being  essential  to  him,  or 
his  very  nature ;  for  his  very  nature  did  resemble  the  di- 
vine, "  the  image  and  glory  of  God,"  as  he  is  called,  1 
Cor.  xi.  7.  It  must,  therefore,  be  permanent,  and  can  ne- 
ver be  severed  from  man ;  this  is  an  image  that  could  not 
be  lost.  Man  could  not  lose  this  image  :  his  soul  must  be  a 
spirit  still;  a  livingthingstill ;  and  an  understanding  thing 
still ;  a  spontaneous,  free  thing  still,  .subject  only  to  the  di- 
vine government.  And  therefore,  considering  man,  even 
in  his  estate  of  apostacy,  we  find  this  image  of  God  still 
remaining,  as  the  perpetual  reason  of  that  law  of  preserv- 
ing the  life  of  man  in  this  body,  as  in  the  9th  Gen.  6. 
"  Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed  ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man."  If  the 
reason  of  the  law  were  lost,  the  law  were  lost,  and  would 
cease;  but  plain  it  is,  the  law  was  made  with  reference  to 
man,  already  fallen  :  fallen  man,  apostate  man,  still  bears, 
in  that  respect,  the  image  of  God;  therefore,  he  will  not 
have  his  life  to  be  touched.  He  is  a  God-like  creature, 
and  he  that  strikes  at  the  life  of  man,  strikes  at  the  image 
of  God!  A  very  awful  thought,  to  consider  that  man, 
even  as  he  is  man,  while  he  was  in  innocency,  or  in  apos- 
tacy, is  still  the  image  of  God,  and  therefore  must  be  in- 
violable, not  to  be  touched  beyond  his  rules,  who  reserves 
to  himself  still  the  dominion  over  lives,  as  being  the  God 
of  our  lives,  so  as  to  kill  or  to  make  alive,  either  immedi- 
atel}'',  or  mediately,  by  his  own  authority  in  men,  but 
not  otherwise.     And, 

Secondly,  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  general,  too,  con- 
cerning the  natural  image  of  God  in  man  ;  as  it  is  perma- 
nent, so  it  is  fundamental  unto  the  other  image,  and  the 
contraries  thereunto;  that  is,  if  man  had  not  the  natural 
image  of  God  upon  him,  he  were  never  capable  of  having 
a  moral  image,  could  never  be  a  holy  creature,  nor  unho- 
ly, if  he  were  not  naturally  such  a  creature.  And  he  could 
never  be  happy  or  miserable,  if  he  were  not  such  a  crea- 
ture: that  is,  if  he  had  not  a  soul  that  were  a  spirit,  and 
that  were  a  living  thing,  and  that  were  intelligent,  and 
that  were  capable  of  acting  voluntarily  and  by  choice. 
And  therefore,  this  image  must  still  be  presupposed  unto 
the  other. 

(2.)  Which  other  we  now  go  on  to  .speak  of,  that  is,  the 
moral  image  of  God  in  man,  founded  on  the  former.  And 
so  man  doth  bear,  and  did  originally  bear,  the  image  of 
God,  in  the  moral  sense,  in  these  two  respects — first,  in 
purity — secondly,  in  felicity.  He  did  at  fir.st  resemble  God 
as  a  holy  and  as  a  happy  being.  In  reference  to  both  these, 
the  natural  image  of  God  was  fundamental  to  the  moral; 
this  was  the  very  foundation  in  him  of  all  duty  and  of  all 


felicity  ;  and  of  the  contraries  thereunto,  that  is,  of  sins 
and  of  misery  ;  as  contraries  must  always  have  the  same 
subject  in  which  they  take  place,  succes'sively,  or  in  a  re- 
miss degree. 

[1.]  This  image  of  God  in  man,  which  we  call  moral, 
superadded  to  his  natural  image,  stood  in  this,  to  wit,  in 
the  sanctity  and  holiness  of  this  creature  in  his  original 
.state;  the  rectitude  of  his  natural  powers  and  faculties 
with  reference  to  his  rule  and  end.  But  this  is  to  be  un- 
derstood with  caw^iow.  We  are  to  take  heed  of  asserting 
either  too  much,  or  too  little,  concerning  the  holiness  of 
man's  original  state.  We  must  take  heed  of  asserting  too 
much  concerning  it,  to  wit,  so  much  as  would  not  consist 
with  the  possibility  of  his  falling  ;  or  too  little,  to  wit,  what 
would  not  consi.stwith  the  possiiiility  of  his  standing.  But, 
in  general,  this  sanctity  or  holiness  wherewith  man  was 
made,  and  wherein  he  did  originally  resemble  God,  it 
stood  in  these  two  things: 

First,  In  innocency;  that  is,  that  he  was  made  perfectly 
innocent,  and  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  so; 
for  it  could  not  consist  with  the  holiness,  and  the  other 
perfections  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  make  him  a  sinner. 
He  could  not  come  out  of  the  hand  of  God  at  first,  an  im- 
pure and  unholj'  thing.  Wherein  stood  the  image  of 
God,  but  in  that  he  was  originally  holy,  as  God  is  holyl 
to  wit,  in  some  similitude  to  the  holiness  of  God  :  he  was 
created  in  this,  as  part  of  the  image  of  him  that  created 
him,  as  that  Col.  iii.  10.  and  F,phes.  iv.  24.  do  plainly  im- 
ply: for  the  image  of  God  restored  and  renewed  must  be 
the  image  that  was  lost.  It  could  not  be  a  specifically  dif- 
ferent thing  :  therefore,  when  the  soul  is  renewed  after  this 
image,  it  is  plain,  that  he  was  created  in  it;  that  is,  was 
created  an  innocent  and  sinless  creature:  not  barely  in 
the  negative  sense  ;  for  so  is  a  stone  or  a  brute  innocent. 
I  say,  not  in  that  sense  only;  but  as  being  free  from  all 
taint  and  impurity,  when  he  was  a  capable  subject  of  be- 
ing both  pure  and  impure;  which  a  stone  or  other  unintel- 
ligent creature  was  not.     And  then, 

Secondly,  This  holiness,  wherein  man  was  created,  as  it 
did  include  innocency,  freedom  from  any  taint  of  sin  ;  so  it 
did  include  a  possibility  of  continuing  so ;  that  is,  that  there 
was  no  depraved  inclination  in  his  nature,  as  it  was  made 
or  created  by  God,  to  determine  him  unto  sin  ;  unto  any 
sinful  thought,  or  to  any  sinful  act.  It  is  true,  he  was  not 
made  impeccable,  or  with  an  impossibility  of  sinning,  yet 
he  was  made  with  a  possibility  of  not  sinning;  that  is, 
with  an  intrinsical  possibility  thereof;  for  we  must  distin- 
guish here,  between  possibility  and  futurity.  It  is  true, 
that  his  fall  was  future;  but  his  standing,  for  all  that,  was 
possible:  we  mean  only  by  it,  a  simple  possibility,  not 
compounded  with  any  consideration  of  God's  foreknow- 
ledge. It  is  true,  God  did  foreknow  what  would  become  of 
man;  but  that  did  not  infer  a  necessity  upon  his  nature; 
that  could  have  no  influence  to  make  him  fall  ;  that  is,  that 
God  foresaw,  that  being  left  to  himself  he  would  fall  ;  but 
he  saw  at  the  same  time,  that  though  he  would  fall,  yet 
that  he  had  done  that  for  him  by  which  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  have  stood,  if  he  had  followed  the  law  of  his  own 
nature.  And  therefore,  though  we  call  this  image  moral, 
in  contradistinction  to  natural,  yet  we  are  not  to  think  that 
it  was  in  no  sense  natural :  for  it  was  con-natural.  It  was 
not  natural,  as  that  signifies  essential ;  for  then  it  could  not 
have  been  lost;  but  as  it  signifies  somewhat  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  man  :  and  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
to  his  nature,  than  to  have  continued  still  an  obedient  crea- 
ture to  God,  and  consequently  happy  in  him;  so  that  it 
was  not  at  all  to  be  ascribed  to  man's  nature  that  he  fell ; 
for  that  were  to  resolve  the  cause  of  his  (all  into  the  Au- 
thor of  his  nature  ;  and  so,  to  ca-st  all  upon  God  at  length  ; 
whereas,  man's  destruction  is  only  of  himself,  he  is  the 
fountain  of  whatsoever  is  evil,  and  God  the  only  fountain 
of  nil  good. 

But  then,  we  are  to  consider  the  holiness  wherewith 
man  was  crcared,  more  particularly.  And  so,  it  stood  in 
the  confirmation,  or  the  conforming  of  the  faculties  of  his 
soul  unto  the  rule  and  order  wherein  God  did  at  first  set 
them;  that  is,  as  for  the  mind  and  understanding,  it  did 
agree  with  the  divine  mind  ;  and  for  his  will,  it  did  agree 
with  the  divine  will ;  and  so,  the  faculties  of  the  human 
soul,  those  two  great  leading  faculties,  the  mind  and  the 
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will,  did  each  of  them  bear  the  stamp  and  impress  of  God 
upon  them.  And  therefore,  whereas  we  find  God  spoken 
of  under  that  two-fold  notion  in  Scripture,  and  by  one  and 
the  same  penman  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  evangelist 
John,  in  his  1st  epistle,  that  "  God  is  light,"  and  that 
'God  is  love;"  the  one  in  the  1st  chap,  verse  5,  and  the 
other  in  the  4th  chap,  the  8ih  and  16th  verses.  Such  a 
creature  was  man  in  his  mind,  and  in  his  will,  conformed 
to  the  Divine  mind  and  will. 

i.  "God  is  light,"  saiih  the  apostle,  "and  with  him  is 
no  darkness  at" all;  and  he  that  walks  in  darkness,  and 
saith,  he  hath  fellowship  with  God,  lies;"  there  can  be  no 
fellowship  between  light  and  darkness.  We  are  not  to  un- 
derstand light  there  to  mean  merely  speculative  know- 
ledge; but  we  are  to  understand  it  as  signifying  practical 
principles,  lodged  in  the  mind,  and  which  are  most  con- 
natural to  holiness  in  the  will  and  heart.  They  are  the 
ideas  contained  in  the  one,  which  are  exemplified  in  the 
other.  So,  "God  is  light,"  essential  light  itself;  and  so 
was  the  spirit  of  man,  "  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
having  given  it  understanding:"  that  is,  that  it  was, 

(i.)  A  knowing  thing;  not  only  had  a  power  to  knoM', 
but  did  actually  know  all  that  concerned  him  to  know,  or 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  know.  And  as  such,  this  part  of 
the  divine  image  is  referred  to  morality ;  for  there  are 
some  things  which  it  is  our  duty  to  know,  and  to  be  igno- 
rant of  ihem  is  a  sin.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  man  to 
be  destitute  of  any  knowledge,  that  he  ought  to  have  had, 
in  the  state  of  his  primitive  innocency;  though  it  must  be 
far  from  us  to  think  that  he  had  universal  knowledge,  that 
he  knew  all  things ;  for  that  would  still  be  proper  to  God 
as  an  incommunicable  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature.  And 
therefore,  his  knowledge  must  have  been  a  growing  thing 
in  that  state  wherein  he  was  made.  But  he  did  know  all 
that  did  belong  to  him  to  know,  for  the  state  wherein  he 
was.  And  so  are  we  to  conceive  of  that  knowledge,  as 
the  moral  additament  to  the  faculty  or  power  of  knowing, 
which  is  natural.     And  then, 

(ii.)  Besides  his  actual  knowledge  we  must  understand, 
in  his  mind,  a  docility,  or  an  aptitude  to  learn,  or  know 
more  ;  and  still  more,  according  as  the  Creator  should 
vouchsafe  to  reveal  more  to  him,  or  as  he  should  give  him 
opportunity  (as  he  had  given  him  a  natural  ability)  to  rea- 
son himseif  from  the  knowledge  of  some  things  into  the 
knowledge  of  more. 

ii.  For  his  will,  that  must  have  been  the  seat,  too,  of  the 
holiness  wherein  the  image  of  God  stood,  and  wherein  he 
did  resemble  God  ;  and  there  is  the  seat  of  God's  law  im- 
pressed ;  for  we  must  know,  that  man  was  made  at  first 
with  the  law  of  God  written  in  his  heart.  Besides  the  po- 
sitive precept  which  he  transgressed,  there  was  the  Avhole 
frame  of  that  whole  law  in  him,  which  was  to  be  the  per- 
manent rule  of  his  practice  and  obedience;  for  the  apostle 
speaking  of  man  in  his  fallen  state,  (Rom.  ii.  15.)  tells  us, 
"that  even  pagans  themselves,"  (where  there  are  the  great- 
est ruins  of  the  human  nature  to  be  seen,)  "  even  they 
have  the  law  written  on  their  hearts."  And  if  it  be  so  with 
fallen  man,  what  an  entire  impression  must  there  have 
been  of  the  divine  law  upon  the  mind  of  man  yet  in  his 
integrity.  A  law  written  in  his  heart,  of  which  some  pa- 
gans speak,  calling  it  the  no7i  scripla,  sed  nata  lex,  not  a 
law  written,  (that  is,  in  any  external  scripture,)  but  an  en- 
graven law,  an  innate  law,  that  was  impressed  on  man  on 
his  creation,  or  that  he  was  made  with. 

And  so,  as  this  law  which  is,  in  ilself,  of  universal  and 
everlastingobligation,  is  all  summed  up  in  love,  which  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law;  why,  therein  we  must  understand 
this i-reature  to  have  at  first  resembled  God;  that  is,  as  God 
is  said  to  be  "light,"  .so  he  was  in  respect  of  his  mind  ;  and 
as  God  is  said  to  be  "  love,"  so  he  was  in  respect  of  his  will 
or  heart:  a  creature  made  up  of  love,  which  sums  up  all 
duty;  for  "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  And  there- 
fore, when  men  are  renewed  and  brought  back  to  God, 
and  his  image  restored  in  them,  they  are  created  after  God 
in  this  respect,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  dwelling  in  love,  as 
in  a  proper  element  and  region  con-natural  to  them.  This 
was  the  great  principle  that  did  conform  men  to  both  parts 
of  the  law;  that  part  which  was  to  respect  God  himself, 
and  that  part  which  was  to  respect  men  towards  one  ano- 
ther;  for  these  were  the  two  great  natural  and  moral  pre- 1 


cepts  ;  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might;  and 
thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  O  !  what  an  ex- 
cellent state  was  this!  when  the  impression  of  this  law, 
whereof  this  was  the  summary,  was  entire  and  perfect; 
not  the  least  inclination  to  violate  it  in  any  part,  or  in  any 
point,  either  towards  God,  or  towards  a  fellow  creature. 

And  we  may  yet  further,  and  more  distinctly,  consider 
this  rectitude  of  the  faculties  of  man's  soul  to  stand  in  this 
— first,  that  the  superior  faculties  of  his  mind  and  will, 
were  more  directly  and  exactly  conformed  to  the  divine 
mind  and  will — and  secondly,  that  the  inferior  faculties 
were  subject  to  the  superior  ;  this  being  the  law  of  man's 
nature  at  first ;  that  is,  that  though  he  had  inferior  facul- 
ties, as  well  as  superior,  suitable  to  his  compounded  na- 
ture, (being  made  up  of  an  inward  man  and  of  an  outward 
man,  or  of  an  intellectual  and  of  a  sensitive  nature,)  yet, 
these  inferior  faculties  belonging  to  the  sensitive  nature, 
they  were  made  so  as  to  be  obedient  and  subject  to  the 
superior;  that  is,  to  an  enlightened  mind,  and  to  a  holy 
will ;  so  as  to  have  no  appetitions  that  were  irregular  or 
disorderly,  of  an  inferior  kind,  or  belonging  to  the  sphere 
of  sense,  but  what  reason,  governing  the  will,  could  pre- 
scribe to:  no  violent  passions  or  appetitions  in  one  kind 
or  other,  so  as  to  love,  or  desire,  or  fear,  or  hope,  or  joy, 
or  sorrow,  or  be  angry  inordinately,  but  according  as  a 
right  mind  should  dictate,  and  as  a  right  mind  should 
command.     And  then, 

[2.]  As  this  moral  image,  superadded  to  the  natural, 
and  founded  thereon,  stood  in  holiness,  (which  we  have 
thus  far  explained,)  so  it  stood  in  happiness  too,  in  sancti- 
ty and  felicity  ;  that  is,  as  God  is  the  blessed  God  forever, 
so  did  this  creature  imitate  him  in  his  blessedness;  bear 
the  image  of  that  upon  him  too.  We  must  understand 
that  he  had  a  present  inchoate  blessedness ;  a  present 
blessedness  begun  in  a  satisfaction  to  all  his  faculties,  in 
having  what  was  proportionable  and  accommodate  to  all 
the  powers  of  his  nature. 

First,  As  to  his  superior  faculties:  herein  stood  the  bles- 
sedness of  this  creature,  that  he  had  a  mind  capable  oi 
knowing  God,  and  a  will  capable  of  enjoying  him  ;  and 
which  did  know  God,  and  which  did  actually  enjoy  him : 
and  it  could  not  but  be  so  ;  for  here  was  no  culpable  dark- 
ness or  cloud  upon  this  mind  ;  there  was  no  corrupt  or 
depraved  inclination  in  this  will :  and  God  was  pleased  to 
exhibit  himself,  and  manifest  himself,  to  make  himselt 
known,  and  to  offer  himself  to  be  his  portion  and  God, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  that  covenant,  that  law  of  works, 
and  that  law  of  his  creation,  under  which  he  was  made. 
Therefore,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  his  present  happi- 
ness :  there  was  no  aversion  from  God,  no  disinclination 
to  him ;  but,  a  steady  propension  towards  him.  There 
was  no  ffuilt  upon  him,  to  make  him  afraid  of  approach- 
ing God  ;  as  it  was  with  him  soon  after  he  fell,  when  he 
ran  and  hid  himself  Vain  creature  !  thinking  there  would 
be  some  darkness  wherein  he  could  hide  himself  from  the 
Divine  Majesty.  But  while  he  remained  yet  in  his  integ- 
rity, as  there  was  no  faulty  darkness  in  his  mind,  so  there 
was  no  depraved  inclination  in  his  will :  but  knowing  God 
to  be  the  best  and  highest  good,  most  absolutely  perfect, 
all-comprehending  and  every  way  suitable  to  him,  his  will 
could  not  but  be  propense  towards  him  accordingly,  so 
as  then  it  must  have  been  his  sense  in  perfection,  (though 
not  unalterably,)  which  comes  to  be  the  sense  again  of  the 
renewed  soul:  "Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and 
whom  can  I  desire  on  earth  besides  thee  1"  When  he  had 
the  beauties  of  a  new-made  creation  all  in  view^  a  heaven 
that  was  then  new,  and  an  earth  that  was  then  new;  yet 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  what  is  there 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee  1" 

As  to  his  inferior  faculties,  there  was  what  was  most 
grateful  to  them  too.  Man  was  created  in  a  paradise,  full 
of  pleasantness,  and  of  pleasant  good  things,  which  it  was 
then  lawful  for  him  to  enjoy  without  restraint,  except  that 
one  forbidden  tree.  And  he  not  only  had  the  perception 
of  all,  all  grateful,  sensible  good,  but  an  interest  in,  and  a 
power  over,  all.  And  you  see,  that  God  estates  him  in  a 
dominion,  sets  him  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands,  in  this 
inferior,  lower  world,  and  doth  so  immediately  upon  his 
having  created  him.     "God  blessed  them,  and  .said  unt 
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them,  Be  Iriiilfal  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the  fiish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth." 

What  a  glorious  prince  was  man  then !  and  into  how 
great  a  principality  did  God  put  him  as  soon  as  he  made 
him !  Whatsoever  w^s  most  suitable,  and  most  delectable, 
for  his  enjoyment,  in  that  kind  of  inferior  and  sensible 
good,  was  all  put  into  his  power;  so  as  what  innocent, 
well-tempered  nature  would  choose,  as  most  grateful  to  it, 
that  he  might  choose,  one  thing  excepted  ;  which  very  ex- 
ception, (as  all  exceptions  do  Jlnnare  regulas)  was  but  a 
confirmation  of  his  dominion  over  all  the  rest;  and  did 
but  more  fully  speak  his  right  and  title  to  enjoy  what  he 
would  beside.     All  this  as  to  his  inchoate  happiness.     But, 

Secondly,  Besides  this,  we  must  understand  him  to  have 
had  a  title  to  continuing,  and  increasing,  and,  at  length, 
perfect  felicity.  We  are  not  to  suppose  him  made  in  that 
state,  which,  if  it  had  stood,  should  have  been  eternal, 
without  chang:e  or  alteration.  But  most  rational  it  was, 
that  God  having  newly  created  an  intelligent  creature, 
should  create  him  in  a  state  of  probation,  upon  which  was 
to  follow  a  state  of  retribution  ;  as  it  is  most  natural,  that 
duty  go  before  felicity;  that  there  must  be  obedience  be- 
fore recompense.  His  full  and  final  recompense  was  yet 
to  come. 

And  the  reason  of  the  thing  plainly  speaks  it.  We  can- 
not suppose,  that  God  made  man  in  a  better  condition 
than  he  made  the  angels;  (a  superior  sort  of  creatures;) 
but  it  is  plain,  that  he  created  them  in  a  state  of  probation  ; 
otherwise  it  had  been  impossible  that  some  of  them  should 
have  fallen,  and  left  their  first  station,  forsaken  it,  and 
thereupon,  to  be  "bound  in  chains  of  darkness,  and  re- 
served for  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  And  it  is 
plain,  further,  upon  this  account  too ;  as  to  this  earth,  sup- 
posing man  to  have  stood,  (though  God  foresaw  that  he 
would  not,  that  he  would  iall,)  yet  we  must  suppose  his 
constitution  to  be  such,  as  agree  with  the  supposition  of 
his  standing  too.  It  had  been  altogether  impossible  that, 
in  the  succession  of  many  ages,  this  world  would  have 
contained  all  the  men,  if  they  had  been  innocent ;  and  so, 
consequently,  all  immortal.  But  we  must  necessarily  sup- 
pose, though  not  death,  (for  that  was  only  introduced  by 
sin,)  yet  some  such  kind  of  translation  unto  higher  and 
more  glorious  regions;  as  from  perfect,  arbitrary  good 
pleasure,  Enoch  and  Elijah  found  at  the  hand  of  God. 

And  so.  besides  the  actual  felicity  he  had,  there  was  a 
title  to  future  felicity,  supposing  he  had  stood.  For  when 
the  divine  constitution  runs  in  this  tenor,  "  Cursed  is  he 
that  continueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book 
of  the  law  to  do  them,"  do  but  consider  what  the  reverse 
of  that  must  be:  "Blessed  is  he  that  continueth  in  all 
things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  If  not 
continuing  in  all  things  written  in  God's  law,  to  do  them, 
must  infer  a  curse,  then  to  have  continued  must  infer  a 
blessing:  and  as  that  curse  did  put  him  into  a  worse 
estate,  that  blessing  must  have  put  him  into  a  better  e.slate; 
otherwise,  it  had  not  been  a  state  of  retribution  suitable  to 
a  foregoing  state  of  probation. 

Thus  far,  you  have  now  the  explication  of  this  state, 
wherein  God  is  said  at  first  to  have  made  man ;  that  is, 
made  him  in  his  own  image,  the  image  that  was  natural 
and  essential  to  man;  and  that  image  that  was  mortal  and 
superadded.  And  can  we  look  upon  this  as  a  useless  doc- 
trine! Of  what  importance  is  it  to  us  to  look  back,  and 
consider  the  original  of  this  creature !  what  it  was;  and 
what  it  is!  Whatman  was  in  that  perfect  rectitude,  of 
which  we  have  had  some  account;  and  what  he  is  in  that 
forlorn  and  abject  state  into  which  he  is  now  sunk  and 
fallen.  It  is  this  that  must  malce  redeeming  mercy,  and  our 
recovery  by  a  Mediator,  grateful.  It  was  a  noble  expression 
of  a  heathen  ;  Nemo  improbfi  conatur  undo  desccnderat  as- 
cendere ;  (speaking  to  this  very  case,  the  depraved  con- 
dition of  man  as  he  now  generally  is,  and  what  his  state 
before  was,  of  which  they  had  hallucinations,  though  not 
distinct  conceptions;)  no  man  Maviahhj  endeavours  to  as- 
cend from  whence  he  did  descend.  Capax  est  nosier  anivms 
del,  atqiie  eo  fertur,  nisi  vitia  deprimant ;  we  have  minds 
capable  of  God;  and  tov-ards  him  they  woiild  be  carried  if 
*  Ereactied  Febraary  10th,  1R9!. 
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vice  did  not  depress  and  sink  them.  But  nobody  doth  un- 
warrantably aim  to  ascend  thither,  whence  he  did  descend ; 
if  he  did  descend,  sink  from  so  excellent  a  state,  there 
must  be  some  aim  upwards,  some  aspiring  to  get  up  to 
that  state  again,  or  to  somewhat  agreeable  thereto,  by  which 
the  natural  appetite  in  man  to  blessedness  and  felicity 
should  be  excited  and  stirred  and  put  into  action,  and  kept 
in  action,  even  by  the  very  law  of  his  own  nature. 


LECTURE  XX.* 

The  more  distinct  Use  and  application  of  this  subject, 
and  such  as  may  most  aptly  and  properly  be  made,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to.  And  it  will  afford  us  a  very  various 
and  a  very  copious  use,  if  we  seriously  apply  our  minds 
to  consider  it.  God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  Why 
there  are, 

1.  Sundry  inferences  of  truth  that  we  may  collect  and 
deduce.  As,  that  man  was,  at  first,  a  creature  of  great  ex- 
cellenc)^,  (whatsoever  he  is  now  become,)  a  noble  and  a 
glorious  creature ;  the  image  of  God  being  entire  could  not, 
sure,  but  be  a  very  glorious  thing.  As  it  is  blurred  and 
defaced  in  a  great  measure,  yet  in  respect  of  that  remain- 
der, or  that  mere  ground  of  it,  man  is  now  said  to  be  "  the 
image  and  glory  of  God,"  1  Cor.  xi.  7.  The  image  and 
glory  of  God,  he  is  still,  notwithstanding  he  hath  diminish- 
ed and  disguised  himself,  as  an  intelligent  being,  a  living 
thing:  he  hath  a  soul  that  is  essentially  life,  or  to  which 
life  is  essential;  that  cannot  cease  to  live;  that  hath  a 
self-determining  power  belonging  to  its  nature  ;  that  acts 
not  under  the  laws  of  a  fatal  necessity,  but  according  to 
reason  and  liberty,  in  the  common  affairs  and  actions  of  life. 

Take  man  as  he  was  at  first,  when  those  powers  that 
belonged  to  his  nature  were  unvitiated  and  pure,  what  a 
glorious  creature  was  this  creature !  Dei-formed,  made 
after  the  likeness  of  God.  The  world  replenished  with 
such  creatures,  what  a  delectable  habitation  had  it  been! 
to  have  so  many  God-like  creatures  inhabiting  this  world 
of  ours,  all  representing  God  to  one  another,  so  many  vi- 
sible representations  of  divine  knowledge,  and  divine  light, 
and  divine  love,  and  divine  purity  !  O !  what  an  excellent 
creature  was  man  in  his  original  state ! 

(2.)  We  may  further  be  informed,  hence,  of  the  more 
peculiar  excellency  of  our  souls;  for  we  must  consider 
them  as  the  primary  seat  of  the  Divine  image ;  "  So  God 
made  man  after  his  own  image."  Wherein  stood  that  1 
Where  lay  this  image,  or  where  was  it  seated  1  What!  in 
our  bodily  frame  and  structure!  (as  theanthropomorphites 
did  formerly  dream.)  Was  it  a  piece  of  clay  that  was 
made  so  like  God  in  usl  And  therefore,  if  man  be  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  excellent  sort  of  creature,  we  must  un- 
derstand wherein  his  true  value  lies,  and  whereupon  men 
are  to  value  themselves. 

A  great  many  are  apt  to  value  themselves  because  they 
have  laden  themselves  with  a  great  deal  of  thick  clay; 
because  they  have  a  sort  of  propriety  in  much  of  this  earth. 
Some  highly  value  themselves  upon  an  airy  title;  "  I  am 
such  and  such  a  dignified  thing,  among  those  with  whom 
I  dwell."  Some  are  more  vain  to  value  themselves  upon 
gay  apparel,  or  because  they  have  so  and  so  trimmed  and 
adorned  those  carcasses :  but  it  is  in  respect  of  our  mind 
and  spirit,  that  we  are  the  ofl^spring  of  God,  and  hear  the 
image  of  God  ;  and  if  ever  we  have  any  thing  truly  valu- 
able or  excellent  about  us,  there  it  must  lie ;  a  mind  and 
spirit  must  be  the  seat  and  subject  of  it.     Again, 

(3.)  We  may  learn,  hence,  that  there  is  much  of  God  to 
be  understood  by  ourselves ;  for  we  were  made  after  God's 
own  imasre;  and  we  mav  discern  much  of  another  thing 
by  that  which  is  really  "like  it.  Indeed,  to  direct  the  in- 
tention of  our  minds  immediately  towards  God,  is  that 
which  we  are  not  so  well  capable  of  in  this  present  state. 
The  intuition  of  his  glory  our  weak  minds  cannot  admit 
of;  "No  man  can  see  my  face  and  live,"  saith  God  to 
Moses.  But  we  can  see  our  own  faces;  that  is,  the  face 
of  our  own  souls ;  we  can  take  a  view  of  them,  and  consi- 
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der  what  natarall'y,  and  in  themselves,  they  are ;  that  is, 
according  to  what  there  remains  of  true  primitive  nature 
in  us  ;  and  stj  may  discern  and  understand  much  of  God, 
as  his  glory  is  retlecied  on  ourselves. 

Though  we  know  not  how  to  face  the  sun  when  it  shines 
in  its  strength  and  glory,  yet  we  can  sustain  it  to  behold 
jts  image  in  the  water,  and  look  upon  it  there.  So  we 
cannot  bear  it,  to  behold  the  immediate  radiations  of  di- 
vine glory  directly  shining  forth,  but  rellected  ;  and  as  it 
hath  produced  its  "image  in  ourselves,  so  we  may  be  capa- 
ble of  beholding  it.  And  by  what  we  see  in  ourselves, 
■when  we  understand  that  we  are  made  after  God's  image, 
that  there  is  a  thing  called  mind  in  ourselves,  then  God 
must  be  a  mind  ;  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  we  are  his 
offspring;  then  he,  sure,  must  be  a  Spirit  too;  but  an  in- 
finite, purer,  and  more  perfect  Spirit.  If  we  find  such  a 
thing  as  love  in  our  own  natures,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
infinitely  higher,  and  greater,  and  larger,  and  more  perfect, 
every  way,  in  God.     But  again, 

(i.)  We  may  further  learn,  hence,  that  upon  the  account 
of  our  being  made  after  God's  image,  we  have  much  the 
less  reason  to  hesitate  at  the  receiving  of  that  most  mys- 
terious doctrine  of  the  trinity  in  the  Godhead;  for  if  we 
seriously  consider,  we  may  discern  the  image  and  impress 
thereof  in  ourselves;  and  we  find  that  we  are  made  after 
God's  image.  There  is  none  that  doth  so  seriously  con- 
template himself,  his  own  soul,  but  he  may  and  must  dis- 
cern and  acknowledge  a  trinity  there ;  those  primary  prin- 
ciples which,  considered  in  their  conjunction,  do  carry  a 
most  manifest  and  express  representation  of  God  in  this 
respect;  to  wit,  active  power,  intellect,  and  love,  those 
three  great  primalities  in  God,  his  word  (who  best  knows 
his  own  nature)  doth,  upon  all  occasions,  repeatedly  ex- 
press and  inculcate  to  us.  And  the  very  like  hereof  we 
find  in  ourselves,  considering  these  things  in  ourselves; 
not  severed,  but  conjunct;  that  is,  a  power  to  act,  and  to 
act  according  to  understanding;  and  so  act  towards  things 
that  we  love,  and  towards  which  there  is  a  propension 
from  a  suitableness  in  ourselves  to  the  things  that  we  act 
towards. 

Any  one  that  will  make  himself  his  own  study,  must  dis- 
cern and  acknowledge  such  things  in  himself  as  do  make  a 
real  trinity ;  one  and  the  same  soul  having  active  power  be- 
longing to  it,  understanding  belonging  to  it,  and  love  belong- 
ing to  it,  which,  though  all  meet  and  unite  in  one  and  the 
same  soul,  are  yet  diverse  and  distinct  from  one  another:  for 
my  power  is  not  my  understanding,  and  my  understanding 
is  not  love  ;  but  all  these  do  meet  together  in  one  and  the 
same  soul.  So  that  considering  man  made  after  the  image  of 
God,  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  claims  to  be  received  wiih 
so  much  the  more  facility  and  agreeableness;  we  finding, 
so  manifestly,  the  impress  thereof  upon  our  own  souls. 
And  so  we  may  upon  many  things  in  the  created  universe 
besides;  yea,  and  we  may  find  running  through  all  things, 
but  most  manifestly  and  discernibly  in  ourselves,  concern- 
ing whom  it  is  most  eminently  said,  that  "we  were  made 
after  God's  image."     Again, 

(5.)  We  may  further  learn  hence,  that  since  man  was 
made  after  the  image  of  God,  (so  excellent  and  noble  a 
creature  as  this  image  impressed  upon  him  must  speak 
him  and  make  him,)  then  sure,  God  did,  in  making  this 
creature,  design  him  for  higher  and  greater  things  than 
can  be  compassed  within  this  temporary  state.  He  never 
did  design,  in  making  such  a  creature  as  man,  to  confine 
him  to  time  and  to  this  lower  world.  For  as  he  is  a  crea- 
ture made  after  the  image  of  God,  he  is  made  with  capaci- 
ties of  far  higher  and  greater  things  than  this  world  can 
contain,  or  than  time  can  measure. 

If  we  look  upon  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  world,  so 
many  minds  and  spirits  inhabiting  flesh,  and  cast  about 
our  eyes  this  way  and  that  way,  how  thick  is  this  same 
material  world  !  how  thick  is  it  set  with  minds,  with  spi- 
rits, as  so  many  diamonds  sparkling  in  mud !  Any  one 
■would  say,  "This  is  not  their  proper  place;  here  are  so 
many  diamonds  scattered  here  and  there  in  dirt;  surely 
they  are  not  always  to  be  there  !  Spiritual  and  immortal 
minds  inhabiting  flesh,  and  only  casting  their  present  rays 
upon  low  and  sensible  things;  surely  it  will  not  always 
be  thus."  Did  God  make  such  creatures,  did  he  make 
man,  after  his  own  likeness,  for  so  mean  and  so  low  ends 
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and  purposes,  as  they  are  every  where  intent  upon  in  thia 
their  present  state  1  Did  he  make  man  after  his  own 
image,  only  to  support  and  animate  ^  little  portion  of 
breathing  clay  1  Did  he  make  him  only  to  take  this  flesh 
to  keep  it  awhile  from  turning  into  a  putrid,  stinking  car- 
cass. Was  this  all  that  a  spiritual,  immortal  mind  was 
made  for? 

Men  should  understand,  by  reflecting  upon  their  original 
state,  what  the  capacity  of  their  nature  was;  and  that  they 
must  be  made  for  some  other  state,  and  for  higher  and 
greater  things,  than  they  commonly  apply  themselves  to 
mind  while  they  are  here.  You  have  so  many  minds 
dwelling  in  flesh ;  and  many,  but  for  a  very  little  while. 
But  suppose  it,  as  long  as  men  do  more  ordinarily  live 
upon  earth,  why  to  have  a  mind,  a  spirit,  created  and  put 
into  flesh  to  inhabit  that,  suppose  twenty,  or  thirty,  or 
forty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  years,  or  to  the  utmost  pitch  that 
the  lives  of  men  do  --oramonly  reach  to;  and  then  that 
creature  disappears  and  is  gone.  That  flesh  which  that 
mind  inhabiteth,  turns  to  dust;  the  soul  is  fled  and  gone; 
here  is  no  more  appearance  of  this  creature,  this  particular 
creature,  upon  this  particular  stage  :  what  are  we  to  con- 
clude upon  this,  theni  but  that  sure  these  have  their 
parts  to  act  in  another  state,  upon  an  eternal  stage,  that 
shall  never  be  taken  down.  Here  are  so  many  God-like 
creatures  brought  into  this  world,  and  put  in  flesh,  only  to 
abide  here  such  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  them.  This  can  nc^er  be  thought,  <hat  God  did 
make  so  many  creatures  after  his  own  image,  for  so  mean 
and  ungodlike  ends  and  purposes.     And  again, 

(6.)  We  many  further  learn,  hence,  that  an  abode  in  the 
flesh,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  very  excellent  state  of  life ; 
for  God  did  at  first  make  man  after  his  own  image,  of 
whose  creation,  as  to  the  outward  man,  (of  which  I  spake 
to  you  distinctly,)  we  are  told,  he  was  only  made  (as  his 
name  Adam  doth  import)  out  of  the  earth;  but  God 
breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  that  intellectual  vital 
life :  he  placed  that  spirit  in  him,  by  the  inspiration  whereof 
he  came  to  be  an  understanding  creature;  and  therein  to 
resemble  him  that  made  him.  Though  this  mind  and  spi- 
rit was  to  dwell  in  flesh,  yet  a  very  excellent  state  of  life 
might  be  transacted  here  in  this  state:  for  admit  that  a 
mind  and  spirit  be  united  with  such  flesh  as  we  now  in- 
habit and  dwell  in,  yet  here  it  hath  the  image  of  God  en- 
tire and  undepraved  in  it :  not  only  a  capacity  of  under- 
standing, and  of  willing,  and  of  acting,  this  way  and  that, 
but  of  doing  all  these  aright,  with  a  due  rectitude  adhering 
to  each  faculty;  not  remotely,  not  inseparably,  as  the  sad 
events  have  shown;  but  really  and  truly,  so  as  that  they 
might  have  remained  in  the  state  wherein  they  were  made. 
O  I  then,  how  excellent  a  life  might  have  been  lived  here, 
on  these  terms,  in  this  world! 

Though  our  likeness  to  God  did  not  consist  in  this 
fleshly  part  of  ours,  or  had  not  that  for  its  seat  and  sub- 
ject, yet  it  might  very  well  consist  with  our  having  such  a 
fleshly  part  about  us,  when  there  was  pure  and  incorrupt 
integrity  in  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul  of  man: 
to  have  his  soul  replenished  with  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
possessed  with  a  holy  and  adoring  disposition,  in  a  con- 
tinual aptitude  to  look  to,  and  a  continual  inclination  to 
delight  in,  God,  and  in  his  converse;  together  with  a  uni- 
versal love  to  one  another,  under  that  notion  of  being 
made  after  the  image  of  God,  as  they  should  behold  God's 
resemblance  in  one  another.  And  O !  what  a  happj^  world 
weie  this,  and  how  pleasantly,  and  with  what  delight, 
might  time  have  been  transacted  here:  a  very  pleasant, 
happy,  excellent  state  of  life  might  consist  with  dwelling 
in  flesh. 

Such,  in  whom  the  image  of  God,  to  wit,  his  moral 
image,  hath  been  (though  less  perfectly)  restored,  yet  how 
pleasantly  have  they  lived  here  in  this  world,  amidst  all 
the  abounding  wickedness  of  it:  such  a  man  as  Noah; 
such  a  one  as  Enoch,  who  walked  with  God  so  many 
hundred  years  in  this  world.  This  is  not  to  live  an  un- 
happy life,  to  walk  with  God  every  day,  to  live  in  his  fear, 
and  live  in  his  communion.     Is  this  to  live  unhappily! 

Men  are  apt  to  transfer  all  the  causes  of  their  complaint 
to  other  things,  and  set  them  at  a  remote  distance  from 
themselves.  Some,  when  they  do  evil,  or  evil  befall  them, 
accuse  their  stars  or  external  circumstances.    But  we  have 
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nothing  to  accuse  but  our  own  ill  inclinations.  If  we  live 
evil  lives,  bad  and  sinl'ul  lives,  or  miserable  lives,  in  this 
world,  it  is  our  own  i'ault ;  for  mere  dwelling  in  flesh  im- 
poseth  no  necessity  upon  us,  of  being  either  sinful  or  mi- 
serable creatures.  And  that  we  might  be  convinced  of 
this,  we  have  the  exemplification  of  such  a  life  in  our 
blessed  Lord  living  in  flesh  (after  all  flesh  had  corrupted 
their  ways)  without  taint.  Therefore,  being  in  flesh,  as 
such,  doth  necessitate  none,  either  to  live  wicked  or  mi- 
serable lives  in  this  world  ;  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man 
being  stamped  with  the  image  of  God. 

(7.)  If  man  were  at  first  made  after  God's  own  image, 
he  must  now,  sure,  be  a  very  degenerate  creature ;  the 
degeneracy  of  man  must  needs  be  exceeding  great:  how 
ungodlike  a  creature  is  he  become  !  How  unlike  to  God 
do  men  generally  live  and  act,  here  in  this  world !  This 
ought  to  be  considered  with  deep  and  bitter  regret.  It  is 
true  that  the  natural  likeness  still  remains,  as  it  cannot 
but  do,  because  it  is  natural,  because  it  is  the  very  nature 
of  man  himself.  As  his  mind  and  spirit  (being  the  imme- 
diate seal  of  the  divine  image)  is  a  living  thing,  an  un- 
derstanding thing,  a  voluntary,  active  thing,  this  way  and 
that,  the  natural  image  cannot  but  remain  as  long  as  man 
is  man.  But  the  degeneracy  is  -with  reference  to  the  mo- 
ral, superadded  image  ;  for  that  was  at  first  superadded, 
and  is  still  dtie ;  a  thing  concerning  which  we  must  say,  it 
is  a  Debilum  esse ;  and  which,  in  reference  to  the  natural 
image,  is  as  the  more  curious  lines  of  a  picture  are  to  the 
first  rude  draught.  It  is  true,  that  first  rude  draught,  con- 
sisting of  maimed  strokes,  doth  show  the  true  symmetry 
and  proportion  of  the  parts,  in  such  a  picture,  to  one  ano- 
ther; but  while  every  thing  is  yet  wanting  that  tends  to 
make  up  the  comeliness  and  beauty,  it  is  a  very  ungrate- 
ful spectacle  that  a  man  hath  before  his  eyes  in  looking 
upon  such  a  thing. 

The  natural  powers  that  do  belong  to  the  soul  of  a  man, 
show  his  original  capacity,  what  he  was  capable  of;  then 
all  these  capacities  are  to  be  filled  up,  as  the  rude  draught 
of  a  picture  should  be,  with  what  would  add  beauty,  and 
the  appearance  of  comeliness  and  vigour  to  it,  as  far  as  the 
pencil  can  express  that.  Here  is  a  capacity  in  the  very 
nature  of  man,  of  knowing  much  ;  but  look  upon  that  un- 
derstanding power  divested  and  destitute  of  all  true  know- 
ledge. Here  is  a  will  capable  of  choosing,  and  of  enjo}'- 
ing  with  highest  complacency,  the  best  and  most  delecta- 
ble good  ;  but  totally  divested  of  any  such  propension  and 
inclination.  And,  here  is  a  soul  that  is  a  spiritually  active 
being;  but  it  is  active  now  any  way  but  towards  God,  by 
whom  it  was  made.  Why  in  these  very  ruins  of  human 
nature,  you  may  discern  what  original!}'  it  was. 

Take  the  walls  of  some  noble  palace,  yet  standing:  we 
will  suppose  all  rooms  to  remain  distinct  from  one  another 
as  they  were,  but  it  is  totally  unfurnished.  It  was  inha- 
bited, it  may  be,  by  some  excellent  person ;  but  he  is  gone 
and  hath  left  it:  there  was  an  honourable  family  that 
lived  in  splendour  there;  but  they  are  removed,  and  now 
there  is  nothing  to  be  beheld  but  bare  walls :  there  be  the 
rooms,  the  several  apartments,  as  they  were ;  but  inhabited 
by  nothing  but  owls  and  vultures;  a  habitation  of  dra- 
gons and  serpents.  And  such  is  the  soul  of  man,  desti- 
tute of  the  divine,  moral  image,  and  of  that  holy  rectitude 
which  was  the  furniture  and  ornament  of  each  several 
faculty  and  power. 

We  may  here  see  what  man  was  in  his  original  state; 
and  hence  see  and  collect  how  great  hispresent  degeneracy 
is.  O  !  how  art  thou  fallen  !  what  art  thou  fallen  to,  thou 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  A  God-like  creature,  one 
made  after  God's  image,  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  that 
did  so  perfectly  resemble  him ;  and  now  sunk  into  so  low 
a  degree  of  darkness,  and  impurity,  and  misery,  and  death  : 
of  which  also  we  were  not  capable,  if  the  natural  image 
did  not  remain,  if  he  had  not  an  understanding  still,  and 
a  will  still,  and  an  active  power  still.     And  then, 

(8.)  You  may  further  learn,  hence,  what  the  work  of 
regeneration  is  to  perform  in  the  souls  of  men  ;  and  of  how 
absolute  necessity  such  a  work  is  to  be  eflfected  and  brought 
about  there.  So  God  made  man  after  his  own  image. 
That  plainly  tells  us  what  regeneration  hath  to  do;  that  is, 
to  restore  that  image  wherein  it  was  defect  ve  and  lost. 
That  must  be  the  business  of  regeneration;  considering 


together  what  the  original  state  of  man  was,  made  after 
God's  image,  and  considering  what  his  present  state  is,  his 
degenerate  state,  it  is  easy  to  collect  what  his  regenerate 
state  must  be ;  a  renovation,  a  state  of  renovation  after 
the  .same  image  that  man  was  impressed  with  at  first,  con- 
sisting of  knowledge,  (not  only  in  a  capacity  to  know,  but 
in  knowledge,)  and  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 
Not  only  in  having  the  faculties  that  are  capable  of  these, 
but  in  having  these  things  themselves  impressed  into  these 
faculties;  this  regeneration  must  do:  or  the  restoring  us 
to  ourselves,  or  repairing  the  image  of  God  that  was  lost; 
that  must  be  the  business  of  regeneration.  As  man  was 
made  after  the  image  of  God  at  first,  in  his  first  creation ; 
in  his  second  creation,  when  he  is  made  a  new  creature,  he 
must  be  created  again  after  God.  The  new  man  mu.sl  be 
put  on,  "  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness."  And  this  image  is  renewed  in  knowledge, 
as  those  two  texts  speak,  Ephes.  iv.  24.  and  Col.  iii.  10. 
compared.  Thus,  is  this  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  text 
improvable  to  the  learning  of  several  truths  that  do  depend 
upon  it,  and  that  lie  in  connexion  with  it.     Again, 

2.  It  may  be  improved  too,  and  very  largely,  in  repre- 
senting, and  reprehending,  several  sinful  evils  that  this 
wretched  world  abounds  with  ;  by  which  it  appears  how 
much  men,  by  sin,  have  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God; 
such  characters  of  his  glory  having  been  impressed  at  first 
upon  them.  Why,  to  consider  such  things  as  these,  that 
too  evidently  and  too  commonly  appear  in  the  temper  of 
men's  minds,  and  in  the  course  of  their  practice,  here  in 
this  world  :  for  instance. 

To  consider  how  low  designs  men  do  generally  drive. 
What!  is  this  God-like  1  Is  this  becoming  a  God-like 
sort  of  creatures,  such  as  man  was  at  first,  when  they  wear 
out  their  days  here  in  this  world,  and  make  it  their  business 
to  serve  divers  lusts  and  pleasures  1  What  a  base  kind  of 
servitude  is  this!  Is  this  the  creature  made  after  God's 
image  1  men  to  spend  their  days  in  thepursuit  of  shadows 
and  trifles  1  Is  there  any  resemblance  of  God  in  this?  Is 
this  like  a  creature  that  had  in  his  own  original  and  pri- 
mitive state,  a  representation  of  divine  in  it,  which  was  to 
conduct  his  whole  course"?  And  again,  consider  not  only 
what  men  do  pursue,  that  their  minds  and  hearts  are  set 
upon ;  but  (which  carries  more  of  horror  in  it)  what  they 
decline,  and  what  their  minds  and  hearts  are  set  against. 
Men  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  yet  transacting 
their  course  in  continual  ungodliness.  W^hat !  thou  made 
after  the  image  of  God,  and'yet  an  ungodly  creature,  and 
yet  live  an  ungodly  life  in  this  world,  when  thou  hast  a 
soul  about  thee  that  can  know  God,  that  hath  a  capacity 
of  knowing  God,  and  of  choosing  him,  and  of  loving  him, 
and  of  delighting  in  him1  That  there  should  be  in  such 
a  creature,  stamped  at  first  with  the  divine  image  and 
likeness,  a  disaffection  to  God;  not  only  no  inclination, 
but  disinclination.  What !  disinclination  to  thine  own 
true  Pattern  1  disaffection  to  thine  own  Original  1  Thou 
wast  made  like  God  ;  why  dost  thou  shun  him  1  why  dost 
thou  fly  from  him  1  Thou  carriest  the  natural  characters 
of  his  image  upon  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.  And 
what !  art  thou  running  away  from  God  with  his  image 
on  thee,  in  the  remainders  of  it  1  The  remainders  of  it 
thou  hast  upon  thy  soul;  a  mind  that  can  understand,  a 
spirit  that  can  and  must  live ;  and  thou  art  running  away 
from  God  with  his  own  image  upon  thee.  What  a  mon- 
strous thing  is  that!     And  again, 

3.  It  might,  in  the  third  place,  instruct  us  in  several  du- 
ties that  are  also  very  congruous  and  connatural  to  this 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  this  text.     As, 

(1.)  More  frequentlv  to  look  back  to  our  original  estate. 
Such  a  truth  as  this  made  known,  published  to  us,  stand- 
ing upon  record  in  the  sacred  volumes,  doth  continually 
and  repeatedly  call  upon  us  to  look  back,  to  consider  and 
bethink  ourselves  what  we  were  in  our  original. state,  made 
after  God's  own  image,  a  God-like  sort  of  creatures. 

('3.)  It  will  be  our  duty,  hence,  to  be  now  ashamed  of 
ourselves  in  our  presentdegenerate  state.  It  is  no  shame 
to  a  mean  creature  that  was  always  so,  to  be  now  so  :  no 
shame  to  a  worm  that  it  is  a  worm,  to  a  toad  that  it  is 
a  toad.  But  that  man  should  become  an  impure  and  a 
poisonous  worm,  part  of  the  serpent's  seed,  this  is  a  most 
shameful  thing,  and  ought  to  be  considered  with  the  most 
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confoaTidmg  shame.  We  should  even  be  startled  at  our- 
selves to  think  what,  from  such  a  conformity  to  God,  we 
are  now  come  to.     And,  . 

(3.)  It  should  put  us  upon  inquiring  and  listening  alter 
any  means  or  wa)'s  of  recovery.  It  would  become  a 
thinking  creature,  (as  man  naturally  is,)  apprehending  as 
even  the  pagans,  (the  more  refined  of  them  generally  have) 
that  men  are  not  now  what  they  were  at  first.  And  it  would 
put  such  upon  considering,  "  Is  there  no  way  of  recovery  ] 
And  it  hath  put  even  pagans  themselves  (destitute  of  all 
revealed  light)  upon  many  considerations  of  that  kind,  in- 
somuch as  that  we  find  several  of  them  to  have  written 
treatises  concerning  the  purgative  and  ornative  virtues.  It 
shows  us  to  have  a  great  deal  more  of  .stupidity  among  us, 
than  was  among  pagans  themselves,  if  we  have  no  thoughts 
about  restitution,  about  being  restored,  about  being  recover- 
ed out  of  so  low  a  state  as  we  find  ourselves  relapsed  into, 
coirrpared  with  that  which  we  know  was  original  to  us. 
It  should  make  our  minds  full  of  thoughts  from  day  to  day. 
"Is  there  no  way  to  become  again  what  once  we  werel" 
to  have  minds,  and  wills,  and  inclinations,  and  affections, 
so  rectified  as  we  find,  and  must  apprehend  to  have  been, 
in  our  first  state  1  Is  there  no  way  to  get  into  that  con- 
formity to  God  and  acquaintance  with  him,  as  to  be  able 
So  lead  my  life  with  God,  which  was  the  thing  most  agree- 
able to  my  first  state  1  And  one  that  would  use  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  man,  when  he  hears  of  a  better  state, 
that  was  original  to  him,  would  certainly  be  upon  his  in- 
quiries— "Is  there  no  way  of  recovering,  no  way  of  get- 
ting back  into  such  an  estate  again  1"     And  again, 

(4.)  It  should  render  the  Gospel  very  dear  to  us,  that 
doth  so  expressly  reveal  to  us  such  a  way,  wherein  the 
image  of  GoJ  is  recoverable  ;  and  thereupon,  converse  with 
him^  and  a  continual  intercourse  with  him,  are  become 
possible  to  us.  At  present  where  there  is  no  likeness,  there 
can  be  no  converse,  no  disposition,  no  agreeableness  or 
suitableness.  How  dear  then  should  that  Gospel  be,  that 
IS  not  only  God's  revelation,  but  his  way  and  method  to 
bring  this  "about.  To  this  end  he  hath  revealed  his  Christ 
to  us,  his  first  Image,  his  primary  Image.  He  that  is  said 
to  be  "the  Image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  be- 
fore all  the  creation  ;"  in  whom  his  glory  shines  as  "  the 
glory  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father;"  the  archet5T)al 
image,  according  to  which  the  image  is  to  be  renewed 
again  in  us.  That  Gospel  that  reveals  this  to  us,  and 
•which  is  designed  to  be  God's  instrument  for  the  making 
of  the  impression  afresh  on  our  souls,  how  precious  should 
it  be  to  us !  For  his  glory  shines  through  it,  as  through  a 
glass  ;  that,  "  beholding  this  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  may  be 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  Since  this,  I  say,  is  the  design 
of  ti^.nt  ver\' Gospel  under  which  we  live,  O!  how  dear 
Fhould  that  very  Gospel  be  to  us  !  By  this,  the  im.age  of 
God  may  be  restored,  which  hath,  in  so  great  a  measure, 
been  defaced  and  lost  out  of  our  souls.  And  it  again 
shows  it  to  be  our  duty, 

'V  (5.)  To  aspire  to  the  highest  pi^ch  of  that  perfection,  in 
conformity  to  God,  that  these  sonls  of  ours  are  any  way 
capable  of;  especially,  that  we  should  be  continually  as- 
piring unto  the  perfection  of  that  state  from  whence  we  are 
fallen.  Take  the  forementioned  instruction  of  a  pagan  to 
that  purpose.  Whereas  some  might  be  apt  to  imagine,  and 
their  thoughts  mightsiiggest  to  them,  "  It  is  a  presumptuous 
thing  for  me  to  think  of  being  made  like  God,  to  be  holy 
as  God  is  holy,  and  to  be  blessed  as  God  is  blessed,"  and  the 
like ;  we  should  consider  what  we  are,  that  as  that  heathen 
.said  ;  "  It  is  no  fault,  noblameable  thing  in  any  one  to  en- 
deavour to  ascend  to  that  state  or  pitch,  from  which  he  did 
descend ;  we  have  a  mind  capable  of  God ;  and  it  would 
be  carried  towards  him  if  vice  did  not  depress  and  sink  it. 
It  is  therefore  matter  of  duty,  from  the  consideration  that 
we  are  to  aim  and  aspire  after  such  a  state.  I  do  not  aim 
to  be  what  I  was,  and  what  I  ought  to  be,  in  duty  towards 
him  that  made  me,  as  well  as  consulting  any  interest  of 
my  own,  in  the  first  place  :  for  I  am  first  his,  before  I  can 
consider  myself  as  my  own:  and  therefore,  in  duty  to- 
wards him,  the  Author  of  my  being,  I  ought  to  be  aspir- 
ing and  aiming  at  this,  to  have  his  image  renewed  in  me, 
and  to  be  restored  in  this  -respect  to  what  I  was. 

*  Preached  FLtbruary  ITtb,  I69i. 
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Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  teorld,  and 
death  by  sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that 
all  have  sinned. 

You  know  we  have,  of  late,  been  treating  at  large  of 
the  creation,  and  particularly  and  more  especially,  of  the 
creation  of  man,  and  his  original  state,  as  he  was  created 
after  God's  image  ;  not  only  his  natural,  but  his  moral 
image,  so  as  to  resemble  him,  both  in  holiness  and  blessed- 
ness. We  come  now,  from  these  words,  to  consider  the 
lapsed,  degenerate  state  of  man,  now  grown  most  unlike 
to  God  in  both  these  respects;  to  wit,  of  purity,  and  of  fe- 
licity ;  sunk  into  a  state  of  sin,  and  into  a  state  of  misery ; 
become  a  most  deplorable,  forlorn  creature. 

An  amazing  change  !  And  indeed,  it  might  amaze  us, 
that  it  doth  amaze  us  no  more  ;  that  we  can  consider  so 
astoni.shing  a  thing  as  this,  with  so  little  concern:  when 
it  is  not  a  thing  remote  from  us,  but  incurs  our  observa- 
tion and  sense,  unavoidably,  every  day  ;  whether  we  look 
about  us,  or  whether  we  look  into  ourselves.  And  it  doth 
so  much  the  more  need  that  such  a  subject  should  be  in- 
sisted upon,  the  lapse  of  man,  and  the  lapsed  state  into 
which  he  is  come,  and  in  which  he  is. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  usually,  immediately  upon  consi- 
dering that  subject  of  the  creation,  providence  useth  and 
is  wont  to  be  treated  in  the  next  place.  And  that  is  a  me- 
thod rational  enough  in  some  respects.  But  it  being  my 
design  to  speak  of  the  heads  of  religion  as  practically  as 
God  shall  enable  me ;  and  the  providence  of  God,  (when 
we  shall  come  to  consider  that,)  being  for  this  purpose,  is 
chiefly  to  be  considered  as  it  doth  respect  man ;  and  the 
course  of  his  providence  towards  man,  having  been  for  al- 
most six  thousand  j^ears  backward  conversant  about  fallen 
man,  Inpsed  man,  whereas  it  was  conversant  about  inno- 
cent man  but  a  very  little  while  ;  it  seems  tome  more  rea- 
sonable, with  reference  to  the  design  in  hand,  to  consider 
God's  providence  (especially  when  we  are  to  consider  it  in 
reference  to  man)  rather,  first,  as  conversant  about  fallen 
man.  And  .so,  first,  to  consider  his  fall,  and  that  slate  into 
which  he  was  fallen,  rather  than  to  bring  in  the  whole 
head  of  a  discourse  about  providence,  with  reference  to 
the  very  little  inch  of  time  wherein  he  stood  in  innocency. 
And  further,  too,  because  the  lapsed  world  of  mankind 
is,  as  such,  thereupon,  manifestly  put  into  the  hands  and 
under  the  government  of  the  Redeemer,  who  died,  andre- 
vii'ed,  and  rose  again,  that  he  might  be  Lord  of  the  living 
and  dead  ;  yea,  and  not  only  the  lapsed  world  of  mankind, 
but  even  the  whole  creation,  as  a  surplusage  of  remunera- 
tive dignity  and  glory,  for  that  free  and  voluntary  suscep- 
tion  and  imdertaking  of  his,  it  will  be,  thereujjon,  most 
suitable  to  my  design,  to  bring  in  the  consideration  of  pro- 
vidence, under  the  mediatory  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  as 
it  belongs  to  that  vicegerency  of  his  which  he  holds  now, 
not  only  over  this  lapsed  world,  but  over  the  whole  crea- 
tion, as  by  whom  all  things  consist  and  are  held  together. 
And  so,  the  discourse  of  the  fall,  in  reference  to  this  de- 
sign of  mine,  very  fitly  intervening,  I  have  chosen  to  pitch 
it  on  this  place,  from  this  text  of  Scripture  now  read. 

In  which  we  may  take  notice,  that  there  is  that  which 
is  called  a  protasis,  the  former  part  of  a  sentence,  without 
nn  apodflsis,  or  latter  part  in  form,  answering  thereunto. 
Through  that  rich  abundance  of  divine  sense  wherewith 
the  apostle's  mind  and  understanding  did  abound,  and  was 
replenished,  it  was  not  so  well  capable  of  being  compre- 
hended and  limited  by  rules  of  art,  or  within  artificial 
limits.  But  yet  we  may  take  notice  too,  that  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  there  is  that  apodosis,  the  latter  part  of  the  in- 
tended sentence  in  substance,  most  fully  and  most  copi- 
ously represented  ;  the  design  of  the  whole  paragraph 
being,  in  short,  this  only,  to  show  that  as  Adam,  the  first 
man,  was  to  be  a  root  and  fountain  of  sin  and  death  unto 
all  his  seed ;  so  the  second  Adam  would  be,  of  righteous- 
ness and  life  to  all  his  seed,  there  being  a  resemblance  in 
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the  former  of  the  latter,  according  to  what  is  elsewhere 
said,  that  "  the  first  Adatn  was  a  figure  of  him  that  was  to 
corne,"  of  the  second  that  was  to  follow ;  though  there  is 
not,  it  is  true,  an  absolute  and  exact  parallel  or  parity,  as 
is  never  to  be  expected,  in  such  cases,  throughout. 

My  business  will  only  be  with  what  we  call  the  protasis, 
the  former  of  these  parts,  and  that  abstractly  and  by  itself 
considered,  without  present  reference  to  what  follows  in 
the  succeeding  verses.  And  so  we  are  to  show  you,  that 
whereas,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  last  discourse,  man 
was  created  after  God's  image,  not  only  his  natural  but 
his  moral  image,  made  like  him  in  respect  of  sanctity  and 
felicity ;  he  is  now  fallen  into  a  state  wherein  he  is  most 
unlike  God  in  these  two  things;  to  wit,  into  a  state  of  sin, 
and  into  a  state  of  misery.  Both  these  the  text  expressly 
represents  and  lays  before  us  ;  "  By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin." 

Here  was  the  state  of  the  one,  the  first  apostate;  he  sins 
first,  and  thereby  becomes  miserable.  He  did  represent 
and  resemble  God  in  holiness,  purity,  and  sanctity  ;  now 
he  is  become  a  sinner.  He  did  represent  and  resemble 
God  in  felicity  and  blessedness,  in  perfection  and  fulness 
of  life  ;  (not  absolute  perfection,  it  is  true,  not  consum- 
mate perfection,  but  a  perfection  suitable  to  his  present 
state;)  and  now  he  is  become  a  creature  lost  in  death; 
death  immediately  pursued  the  sin  into  which  he  lapsed 
and  fell. 

And  thus  it  was,  not  only  with  the  first  smner  person- 
ally considered,  but  with  all  that  were  virtually  compre- 
hended in  him;  the  whole  offspring,  the  whole  progeny; 
and  the  same  two  things  have  ensued  upon  them  all ;  that 
is,  sin,  by  that  one  being  introduced,  hath  spread  itself 
over  all ;  and  death,  that  way  introduced,  hath  also  diffused 
itself,  and  equally  spread  over  all-,  all  lost  in  death,  inas- 
much as  all  have  sinned. 

Very  plain  it  is,  that  general  notices  of  these  things  have 
obtained  in  the  pagan  world ;  and  some  of  the  more  in- 
structed and  refined  pagans  have  spoken  strangely  about 
this  ;  magnifying  the  original  and  primitive  state  of  man 
at  first ;  as  that  it  was  a  state  wherein  they  did  partake  of 
a  divine  portion  ;  and  wherein  they  lived  in  that  converse 
with  God ;  and  there  was  among  thern  that  righteousness, 
and  that  mutual  love  towards  one  another,  as  made  this 
world  a  pleasant  region,  and  most  delectable  habitation. 
We  have  large  discourses  in  Plato  to  this  purpose;  and 
divers  do  speak  as  largely  concerning  the  degenerate  stale 
of  man  ; — that  he  is  not  the  creature  that  he  at  first  was. 
And  they  speak  it  with  a  great  and  most  affectionate  la- 
mentation, that  there  should  be  such  a  change. 

But  yet,  they  having  nothing  in  reference  to  these  mat- 
ters to  guide  them,  but  either  dark  or  dubious  conjectures, 
or  false  traditions,  they  could  not  but  remain  very  ignorant 
of  much  :  that  is,  how  long  that  innocent  state  did  con- 
tinue; and,  wanting  divine  revelation  to  guide  them  here- 
in, some  have  drawn  forth  that  state  to  a  vast  tract  of 
time,  speaking  of  it  under  the  term  of  the  "  golden  age  ;" 
and  though  it  be  generally  acknowledged  among  them 
that  there  is  a  degeneracy  in  man,  yet,  how  he  came  to 
fall,  and  wherein  his  fall  at  first  stood,  and  how  the  dis- 
mal effects  came  to  ensue  so  generally  upon  mankind,  in 
reference  to  these  things,  they  speak  (as  it  could  not  but 
be)  as  men  quite  in  the  dark. 

But  here  we  have  a  most  express  and  punctual  account, 
and  as  comprehensive  as  we  can  have,  in  one  text  of 
Scripture,  ia  these  words  of  this  text;  that  is,  both  of  the 
fall  oi:  the  first  man  ;  and  then  of  the  fallen  state  of  all 
men ;  and  both  these  in  the  mentioned  respects,  sin  and 
death,  transgression  and  the  consequent  doom. 

And  here  are,  in  reference  hereto,  these  three  general 
heads  that  require  to  be  distinctly  spoken  to — the  fall  of  the 
first  transgressor,  this  one  that  first  sinned ;  and — the  sinful 
and  miserable  state  of  alUhe  whole  race  of  men  hereupon ; 
and — the  consecution  of  the  latter  of  these  upon  the  former, 
that  by  one  that  sinned  there  should  be  such  a  diffusion  of 
.sin,  and  consequently  of  death,  upon  the  whole  race  of  men  : 
how  from  the  one  man's  sin,  whereby  it  first  entered  into 
the  world,  and  by  which  death  entered  with  it,  there 
should  be  such  a  transfusion  with  it  of  sin  and  death  too, 
through  the  world.  These  are  the  three  general  heads  of 
discourse  to  be  insisted  upon.    We  begin  with  the  first, 


L  The  fall  of  the  first  man.  And  in  reference  thereto, 
we  have  these  four  things  more  distinctly  to  be  spoken  to 
— wherein  his  sin  stood  by  which  he  fell — how  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  (an  innocent  creature,  made  upright,  eis  in 
that  Eccl.  v^ii.  29.)  should  thus  transgress— what  the  death, 
was  that  was  threatened  and  did  ensue  hereupon  ;  and- 
the  dueness  of  this  death  upon  his  having  once  so  sinned 

L  We  are  to  consider  his  sin  in  itself,  wherein  that 
stood  ;  and  it  is  plain, 

(L)  That  it  stood  in  the  breach  of  a  positi\^e  precept, 
which  had  said  to  him,  that  he  must  by  all  means  abstain 
from  the  fruit  of  such  a  tree;  as  you  see.  Gen.  ii.  16,  17. 
"  Of  all  the  trees  of  the  garden,"  wherein  God  had  placed 
and  set  him,  he  might  freely  eat ;  but  of  that  one,  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  he  must  by  no  means  eat ; 
in  the  day  wherein  he  did  eat  of  it  he  must  die,  fall  under 
death,  become  mortal.  There  are  here  some  that  would 
fain  imagine  another  way  of  understanding  this  whole  his- 
tory of  man's  I'all,  whom  I  shall  meet  with  upon  a  more 
particular  occasion  bj'  and  by.  But  tliis  is  the  first  step 
by  which  man  departed  from  God  ;  to  wit,  his  making 
bold  in  an  interdict,  in  reference  whereto  he  had  a  posi- 
tive expression  of  the  divine  pleasure,  in  that  signification 
which  God  gave  him  by  his  mind  relating  to  that  matter. 
He  having  both  a  liberty  given  him,  and  a  limitation  :  a 
liberty — "  thou  mayest  freely  eat  of  all  the  trees  of  the  gar- 
den ;"  and  a  limitation — "  of  this  one  thou  mayest  not  eat ;" 
and  that  interdict  enforced  by  that  tremendous  sanction, 
"  Eat  and  die  ;  if  thou  eatest  it  will  be  mortal  to  thee ;"  it 
was  a  breach  of  this  positive  law.  Take  that,  (as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  note  to  you  more  distinctly  aaion,)  I  say, 
take  that  act  of  eating  in  conjunction  with  all  the  concur- 
rents whatsoever  it  did  lead  to,  or  whatsoever  was  con- 
comitant of  that  transgressive  act.  Herein,  I  say,  it  first 
stood,  the  breach  of  a  positive  law.     But, 

(2.)  It  did  not  stand  in  that  alone,  but  in  the  violation 
of  the  whole  law  of  nature  too.  This  positive  law  M-ould 
never  have  been  understood  or  known,  if  it  had  not  been, 
some  way  or  other,  expressly  signified.  But  we  must  un- 
derstand a  law  of  nature,  besides,  to  have  been  given  to 
Adam  ;  to  wit,  by  impression  upon  his  heart ;  for  the  re- 
mains of  such  a  law  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
man,  as  the  apostle  in  that  2d  Rom.  takes  notice:  "  Men 
do  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their 
consciences  either  accusing  or  excusing,"  or  accusing  and 
excusing,  aUernaiim.,  by  turns;  sometimes  accusing,  and 
sometimes  excusing,  as  they  did  comport  or  not  comport 
with  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  which  is  appoint- 
ed to  be  the  conservatory  of  the  precepts  of  that  law. 

And  of  this,  there  are  divers  celebrated  passages  among 
heathens  themselves,  who  have  called  it  not  a  written  but 
a  "  born  law,"  the  non  scrlpta,  sed  nata  kx  ;  so  Cicero,  and 
divers  others,  speak  much  to  the  same  purpose.  This  same 
law  of  nature  was  transgressed  in  the  transgression  of  this 
positive  law,  this  particular  interdictive  precept  or  nega- 
tive command.  For  that  particular  precept  had  its  foun- 
dation in  the  universal  natural  law  ;  that  is,  this  one  com- 
prehensive law  must  contain  in  it  all  the  laws,  that  could 
be  supposed;  that  whatsoever  our  great  Creator  should 
signify  to  be  his  mind  and  pleasure,  that,  his  intelligent, 
reasonable  creature  should  be  obliged  to  comply  with  him 
in.  This  sums  up  the  whole  law  of  nature,  and  so  cannot 
but  virtually  comprehend  all  positive  laws  too;  when 
once,  b\-  any  such  law,  there  is  a  signification  given  of  the 
divine  pleasure,  and  mind,  and  will,  of  him  that  made  me : 
I  ought  to  obey,  when  I  know  his  mind;  I  ought  to  be 
ruled  and  governed  by  that  expression  thereof,  which  he 
is  pleased  to  afford.  This  law  of  n-ature  (comprehensive 
of  all  laws)  was  broken  in  this  tran.?gre.ssion  ;  and  sundry 
great  breaches  of  it,  which  strike  deep  into  the  very  foun- 
dation, must  be  contained  in  this  transgression.  As  for 
instance. 

Here  was  contempt  of  the  highest  and  most  indisputable 
authoritJ^  God  said.  "Do  not  this  thing:"  the  creature 
saith,  "Aye,  but  I  will  do  it."  God  saith,  "  If  thou  doest 
it  thou  diest:"  he  saith,  "  I  will  do  it  though  I  die  for  it." 
Here  was  no  fearfulness  of  his  displeasure,  and  of  his  pu- 
nitive justice,  the  very  sword  whereof  was  drawn,  and  did 
glitter  before  his  eyes,  in  the  commination  and  threatening 
wherewith  God  fenced  his  law.     Here  was  disbelief  ci 
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the  first  eternal  truth.  Here  was  believing  of  a  creature 
against  the  Creator.  Whether  tliat  were  an  innocent 
creature,  or  a  fallen  creature,  though  he  could  not  tell,  yet 
he  could' tell  it  was  a  creature  that  spake  to  him  and  tempt- 
ed him ;  and  yet,  this  creature  is  believed  aga,inst  God ; 
and  here  was  an  interpretative,  constructive  saying,  "  God 
is  a  liar  :  this  creature  speaks  more  truly  than  he."  Here 
was  vain  curiosity,  an  affectalion  of  knowing  more  than 
God  yet  thought  fit  for  his  estate.  Here  was  impatiency, 
of  waiting  for  God's  further  most  seasonable  and  opportune 
discovery.  Here  was  discontent  with  that  excellent  state 
in  which  God  had  set  him.  Here  was  pride  and  ambition  ; 
he  must  be  some  greater  thing  than  God  had  made  him; 
"  Ye  shall  be  as  gods."  This  is  contained  in  it.  So  that 
we  are  not  to  think  that  the  bare  act  of  eating  the  forbid- 
den fruit  did  constitute  all  the  sin  of  man.  But  there  are 
all  these  horrid  things  complicated  and  meeting  together 
in  it,  which  made  it  a  sin  most  exceedingly  sinful ;  espe- 
cially for  him  that  was  hitherto  in  a  right  mind ;  upon 
whom  clear  light  shone ;  no  cloud  upon  his  understanding ; 
no  perverseness  hitherto  in  his  will;  a  power  to  master 
the  appetite,  and  keep  under  the  otherwise  mutin-ous  incli- 
nations of  sensitive  nature.  Take  all  together,  and  we  find, 
here  was  not  only  a  transgression  of  the  positive  precept, 
but  here  was  also  a  most  manifest  breach  of  the  natural 
law,  in  the  greatest  and  deepest  foundations  thereof  Now, 
herein  stood  this  sin,  which  was  the  first  thing  to  be  spoken 
to  about  that  first  more  general  head.     But, 

2.  We  are  to  consider,  next,  how  this  should  come  to 

Eass,  that  a  creature  perfectly  intelligent,  and  perfectly 
oly,  yet  in  his  integrity  should  come  to  be  guilty  of  so 
horrid  a  violation  of  the  divine  law  as  this.  It  is  an  asto- 
nishing thing,  to  think  of,  or  speak  to  ;  but  an  account  is 
to  be  given  of  it  so  far  as  God  hath  been  pleased  to  give 
it  us.  And  so,  to  the  inquiry,  "  How  came  this  sin  into 
the  world  by  this  one  man  V  we  must  answer,  "  It  came 
so  as  the  divine  history  do  inform  us."  The  law  given 
him,  you  have  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Gen.  16, 17  verses  :  the 
violation  of  it,  in  the  3d  chapter,  at  large,  as  distinctly  as 
the  divine  wisdom  did  think  needful  for  us.  And  so  you 
find  several  things  to  concur,  and  must  be  understood  so 
to  have  done,  to  the  bringing  of  this  matter  about,  or  that 
there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  sin  thus  entering  into  the 
world.     As, 

(1.)  We  are  to  consider  herein  the  divine  permission. 
Most  certain  it  is,  that  God  did  permit,  or  otherwise  it 
could  not  have  been.  And  it  is  easy  and  obvious  to  us 
all  to  apprehend,  that  if  he  had  pleased,  he  could  easily 
have  hindered  it.  The  event  shows  that  he  did  permit; 
for  it  did  evince  it  did  come  to  pass,  and  he  could  easily 
have  prevented  so  dismal  an  issue,  if  he  had  thought  fit. 
But  concerning  that  permission  ;  it  is  true  we  are  to  refer 
it  to  the  divine  permission,  in  very  great  part,  to  whom  it 
did  belong  to  prescribe,  but  not  to  be  prescribed  unto ; 
that  he  might  do  what  he  pleased  with  his  own ;  give  more 
or  less  of  a  gracious  influence  as  he  saw  fit.  But  we  are 
not  to  ascribe  it  to  his  sovereignty  alone,  or  to  the  abso- 
luteness of  his  power,  but  to  that  power  of  his,  guided 
by  the  supreme  wisdom,  that  discerns  all  the  reasons  of 
things. 

We  have,  you  know,  discoursed  largely  upon  that  text, 
"Who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will."  All  things  that  he  doth  and  permits;  all  things  that 
he  suffers  and  lets  his  people  do;  all  do  fall  under  the  de- 
termination of  the  wisest,  and  deepest,  and  most  righteous 
counsels :  nothing  is  done  rashly ;  nothing  incogitantly 
done,  or  permitted  to  be  done.  That  therefore,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  first  place,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  there 
should  be  such  a  transgression  of  the  divine  law,  both  po- 
sitive and  natural  together — God  permitted  it.     And, 

(2.)  This  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  the  apostate 
angels  (who  made  a  defection  from  God)  were  manifestly 
apostatized,  and  had  made  that  defection  before.  They 
were  gone  off  from  God,  had  made  a  schism  in  heaven, 
and  forsook  their  first  station.     And, 

(3.)  Nothing  was,  hereupon,  more  obvious,  than  that 
they  should  affect  to  draw  this  new-made  creature  (man) 
into  a  combination  and  confederacy  with  them,  against 
the  rightful,  sovereign  Lord  of  all.     And, 

(4.)  It  is  plain,  that  as  they  were  inclined  to  it,  (and 


easy  it  was  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  it,) 
so  we  find  that  they  did  actually  attempt  it.  It  is  likely, 
one  of  their  number,  and,  most  probably,  their  prince,  the 
arch-devil ;  it  was  he  that  made  this  attempt.  The  matter 
is  put  into  his  hands  to  make  trial,  whether  he  can  draw 
ofl^  this  new-made  creature  from  his  loyalty,  and  involve 
him  in  the  same  guilt  and  misery  with  himself  and  his 
companions ;  and  bring  him  under  the  displeasure  and 
curse  of  his  and  their  Maker,  as  they  were. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  it  was  the  devil  that  tempted  in, 
and  by,  the  serpent.  The  Scripture  doth  expressly  call 
him  "the  old  serpent,  the  devil,  and  Satan,"  as  you  see, 
Rev.  xii.  9.  That  puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt.  And 
that  he  might  not  fright  Adam,  (who  possibly  might  hither- 
to be  ignorant  of  a  superior  order  of  creatures,)  by  appear- 
ing to  him  (as  it  were)  in  some  angelic  form;  and  Adam 
very  well  knowing,  that  there  were  not  any  other  men  be- 
sides himself;  therefore,  the  devil  slides  into  the  body  of 
the  serpent  to  tempt.  I  know  no  reason  we  have  to  suppose 
or  imagine  that  the  devil  did  form,  of  condensed  air,  an- 
other body  like  that  of  a  serpent,  (though  that  might  be  no 
impossible  thing  to  do,  as  there  are  frequent  instances  in 
following  times  and  ages,)  but  there  being  such  a  creature 
already  formed,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  probable,  that  he 
should  insinuate  and  slide  into  the  body  of  that :  and  how 
often  hath  he  possessed  human  bodies,  even  when  they 
have  been  alive,  and  sometimes  when  they  have  been  dead ! 
Histories  give  us  many  instances  of  it ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  at  all  strange  that  he  should  possess  the  body  of  the 
serpent  for  such  a  purpose  as  this,  and  some  way  or  other 
speak  in,  or  by  it.  He  hath  spoken  in  the  bodies  of  men, 
many  times,  (the  stories  themselves  that  we  have  of  that 
sort  importing  plainly  so  much,)  not  making  use  of  their 
organs  of  speech,  but  speaking  more  deeply  in  thcra  than 
their  organs  of  speech  did  lie.  And  so  it  is  not  strange, 
that  though  such  a  creature  was  not  naturally  furnished 
with  the  power  of  speech,  yet  that  he  might  speak  in  it, 
and  by  it. 

And  now  here  it  is  true,  there  are  those  who  are  so  over- 
wise  above,  and  beyond,  what  is  written,  that  they  think 
it  a  mean  thing  to  understand  the  history  of  the  creation, 
and  then,  of  the  fall  of  man,  according  to  the  true  literal 
meaning  and  import  of  the  words  wherein  it  is  given.  And 
as  they  are  too  wise  (1  hope)  to  be  our  instructors  in  such 
a  case,  so  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  foolish  enough  to  be  in- 
structed and  taught  by  them.  The  apostle  himself,  if  it 
were  mean  and  low  to  understand  that  history  in  the  literal 
sense,  was  content  to  be  of  that  low  form,  when  he  told  us 
"  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve,"  and  "  he  was  afraid  lest  they 
should  be  beguiled,  as  the  serpent  by  his  subtlety  beguiled 
Eve,"  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  Pray  let  us  content  ourselves  to  be 
of  that  lower  form  with  the  apostle;  that  is,  modestly  un- 
derstand this  history  just  as  it  lies. 

For  the  history  of  the  creation,  some  are  sick  of  it,  be- 
cause they  cannot  tell  how  to  reconcile  the  literal  account 
thereof,  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  with  the  philosophy 
of  their  Descartes:  as  if  his  reputation  were  a  thing  more 
studiously  to  be  preserved  than  that  of  Mo-ses ;  though, 
yet,  more  might  be  said  than  hath  been,  to  reconcile  with 
rational  principles,  even  the  whole  history  of  the  creation  : 
and  it  might  be  discerned  even  by  themselves,  if  there 
were  not  more  ill  will,  and  an  affectation  to  slur  Scripture 
in  the  case,  than  the  love  of  reason.  Most  plain  it  is,  that 
it  is  a  very  ill  compliment  which  they  put  upon  Mose.s, 
when  they  would  have  him  to  hav^e  written  the  story  of  the 
creation,  and  of  the  fall  of  man,  in  that  form  wherein  we 
find  it,  only  to  amuse  the  people  over  whom  he  was  set : 
some  account  or  other  must  be  given  ;  and  such  a  one  as 
this,  would  serve  their  turn,  and  help  to  awe  them,  and 
render  them  more  governable. 

This  is  the  account  that  some  presume  to  give  of  this 
part  of  the  divine  revelation  :  and  therein,  they  express  a 
great  deal  less  reverence  for  and  esteem  of  Moses,  than 
some  heathens  have  done :  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  particular, 
who  magnifies  him  as  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  the  world 
hath  had.  But  certainly,  as  these  persons  do  take  off  all 
that  can  be  imagined,  from  the  integrity  of  any  honest  his- 
torian, so  they  did  it  without  any  respect  to  the  reputation 
of  his  wisdom  too.  For  if  it  were  to  be  supposed  that  the 
fidelity  of  an  historiographer  were  to  be  dispensed  and  laid 
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aside:  and  if  Moses  could  have  obtained  of  himself  to 
have  done  that,  surely  he  might  easily  have  contrived  a 
more  plausible  romance  than  this  that  is  supposed  to  i)e 
feigned  by  him:  so  as  that  no  man  can  imagine  what  should 
induce  him  to  give  such  a  narrative,  but  only  the  known 
revealed  truth  of  the  things  themselves.  If  one  would 
have  deviated  from  that,  it  might  have  been  with  a  great 
deal  more  speciousness  than  this  hath  been. 

And  it  is,  likewise,  a  very  ill  compliment  that  such,  too, 
put  upon  the  people  of  the  Jews ;  yea,  and  upon  all  man- 
kmd  ;  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  capable  of  being  so 
imposed  upon,  if  there  be  not  evidence  in  the  things  them- 
selves related  to  them  and  reported. 

But  it  is  the  greatest  slur  of  all  the  rest,  which  they  put 
upon  divine  revelation,  that  when  that  appears  and  is  so 
manifestly  allowed  to  have  been  written  for  the  instructing 
of  men,  it  should  yet  be  supposed  to  be  written  for  the 
cheating  of  them.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  and  out  of  ques- 
tion, that  the  devil  did  tempt  this  new-made  creature  man, 
in  the  serpent,  into  which  he  insinuated  himself  to  this 
purpose,  unto  this  transgression.  And  that  is  the  fourth 
thing  we  are  to  consider  about  the  manjier  of  this  sin 
coming  to  pass. 

(5.)  And  that  the  devil  applied  himself  to  Eve  apart  (as 
it  is  apparent)  from  er  husband,  when  there  was  not  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  with  him,  she  being,  though  (it 
may  be)  not  of  less  clear,  yet  of  less  strong  intellectuals; 
and  in  that  respect  the  weaker  vessel ;  her  he  attempts  ; 
for  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  Eve ;  that  is,  not  first, 
but  she  first ;  and  so  was  made  use  of  as  an  instrument  to 
deceive  him,  as  the  apostle  tells  us,  I  Tim.  ii.  14. 

And  because  time  doth  allow  me  to  go  no  further  now, 
let  me  only  close  what  hath  been  now  said  with  a  caution 
to  that  sex  ;  and  especially  those  that  are  in  the  conjugal 
relation.  Let  them  consider  what  God  hath  appointed 
that  relation  for.  He  gave  Eve  to  Adam  as  a  help  meet. 
We  see  what  a  help  she  proved  ;  a  help  to  destroy  him  ; 
a  help  to  undo  him,  and  his  whole  race  and  progeny;  per- 
verting the  very  end  for  which  God  appointed  that  rela- 
tion. O  !  let  such  consider  and  look  to  it,  that  are  apt  to 
tempt  their  husbands  into  sin,  because  of  their  relation  ; 
because  of  the  affection  that  they  bear  to  them;  because 
of  the  constant  opportunity  they  have  to  insinuate  into 
them,  when  their  pride, -and  their  vanity,  and  their  vindic- 
tiveness,  very  often,  must  be  all  employed  and  set  on  work 
to  draw  their  relative  into  sinful  combinations  with  them 
against  God,  when  he  appointed  them  to  be  helps  in  the 
relation  and  capacity  wherein  they  are  set.  They  should 
be  helps  to  duty ;  helps  God-ward;  helps  heaven-ward; 
joint  helps,  walking  in  the  way  to  life.  It  lies  in  my  way 
to  note  this  ;  and  let  it  be  seriously  considered  and  noted, 
according  to  the  import  and  concernment  of  it. 


LECTURE  XXII.* 

BoT  we  are  to  consider  in  the  ne.xt  place,  and  that  as 
the  main  thing  more  immediately  to  be  considered  in  this 
case. 

(6.)  The  primitive  slate  of  human  nature,  in  respect  of 
the  morality  which  was  founded  there,  and  wherein,  or 
wherewith,  man  was  at  first  created.  You  may  remember, 
that  speaking  of  that  former  great  head,  the  state  of  man 
by  creation,  from  that  text  which  tells  us  of  "  God's  having 
made  him  after  his  own  image,"  and  in  speaking  of  the 
moral  image  of  God  upon  man  in  his  creation,  compre- 
hending both  sanctity  and  felicity,  that  there  we  told  you 
we  were  neither  to  lay  the  matter  too  low,  nor  too  high  : 
not  so  low  as  to  make  it  thence  apprehensible,  that  the  sin 
of  man  was  intrinsically  necessary,  however  it  might  be 
e.xtrinsicalLy,  with  reference  to  divine  foresight ;  that  it 
should  be  thought  intrinsically  necessary  would  be  of 
horrid  consequence  to  admit ;  for  that  would  be  to  make 
the  Author  of  his  being  the  Author  of  his  sin.  Therefore, 
great  care  was  to  be  taken,  not  to  lay  the  matter  so  low  as 
to  exclude  the  intrinsic  possibility  of  man's  standing  :  nor 
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again,  was  it  to  be  laid  so  high  as  to  exclude  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  falling;  which  the  sad  event  doth  show. 

The  matter,  therefore,  of  his  fall,  is  principally  to  be  re- 
solved into  the  estate  wherein,  upon  the  account  of  his 
morals,  he  was  created ;  that  is,  that  he  was  made  inno- 
cent, but  not  impeccable;  he  was  made  a  sinless  creature, 
but  not  with  an  impossibility  of  sinning;  and  in  particu- 
lar, his  mind,  it  was  made  apprehensive,  very  capable  of 
true  and  right  notions  of  things,  but  not  incapable  of 
wrong :  it  was  made  without  error,  but  not  indeceptible, 
under  no  present  deception  as  it  was  made,  and  yet,  not 
under  an  impossibility  of  being  deceived  and  imposed  upon 
by  false  representations  and  colours.  And  .so  as  to  his 
will,  it  was  created  without  any  determination  to  good  ;  it 
was  made  in  that  state  of  liberty  as  to  be  in  a  certain  .sort 
of  equipoise,  according  as  things  should  be  truly  or  falsely 
represented,  by  the  leading  faculty,  to  the  mind  and  un- 
derstanding. And  so  hereupon,  according  to  this  original 
state  of  human  nature,  there  was  a  possibility  remaining^ 
of  what,  no  doubt,  did  ensue.     As, 

[l.J  Faulty  omission  in  several  respects.     As, 

First,  Of  prayer,  in  the  instant  and  article  of  temptation. 
It  had  been  a  creaturely  part  in  that  instant,  presently'  to 
have  looked  up  ;  "  Lord,  I  am  thy  creature,  the  work  of 
thine  hands,  leave  me  not  to  err  in  such  a  critical  season 
^s  this."     And  again, 

Secondly,  Of  dependance.  The  creature,  as  such,  was 
by  the  law  of  his  creation  obliged  to  depend  ;  that  is,  a 
reasonable  creature,  capable  of  being  governed  b}'  a  law, 
was  obliged  to  an  intelligent,  voluntary  dependance,  as  all 
creatures,  as  creatures,  have  a  natural  dependance  :  and 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  with  any  of  them.  There  should,  by 
such  a  dependance,  have  been  a  derivation  and  drawing 
in  a  sustaining,  strengthening  influence,  de  novo,  as  the  exi- 
gency of  such  a  case  did  require. 

Thirdly,  And  of  consideration.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
an  omission  of  that ;  that  he  did  not  use  the  understanding 
power  and  faculty  that  God  had  endued  his  nature  with, 
to  ponder,  and  weigh,  and  balance  things  in  that  juncture 
of  time.  He  being  essentially,  as  to  his  mind  and  spirit, 
a  thinking  creature,  should  have  used  thoughts  with  more 
equity  ;  that  is,  have  balanced  things  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  other.  And  this,  it  is  plain,  was  not  done.  And  there 
was  no  doubt, 

Fourthly,  An  omission  of  the  exercise  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  love,  which  could  not  but  be  most  connatural  to 
such  a  creature :  love  to  God,  love  to  himself,  love  to  his 
posterity.  This  principle  was  not  excited  and  drawn  forth 
into  act  and  exercise,  as  it  ought,  in  such  an  exigency,  to 
have  been.     And  this  as  easil}'  made  way  for, 

{2.]  Faulty  commissions  even  in  the  inward  man, 
mental  and  cordial  ones  in  the  mind,  and  in  the  hearL 
As, 

First,  The  allowing  himself  to  aim  at  greater  measures 
of  knowledge,  than  God  had  yet  thought  fit  for  him  ; 
wherea.s,  he  should  have  been  content  with  a  state  in  which 
God  had  set  him  ill  this  respect,  and  have  waited  for  his 
further  manifestations  to  him,  of  what  it  was  fit  and  con- 
venient for  him  to  know.  It  is  plain,  the  temptation  was 
specious  unto  tiie  cognitive  power  of  man;  "  Ye  shall  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ;"  a  very  plausible  tempta- 
tion to  a  creature  made  capable  of  knowing  much,  and 
therefore,  could  not  but  have  a  desire  (suitable  to  such  a 
capacity)  of  knowing  more  than  he  yet  did.  He  might 
easily  apprehend  that  this  his  state,  in  this  respect,  was  not 
so  perfect,  though  it  was  not  sinfully  imperfect.  He  was 
guilty  of  no  culpable  and  blameable  ignorance  before  ;  but 
not  endued  with  so  much  luiowledge,  but  that  he  could 
easily  apprehend  it  might  grow.  But  it  was  to  have  grown 
in  a  regular  waj';  partly  by  his  own  improvement  of  his 
reasoning  power  ;  and  parth'  by  a  patient  ex{)ectation  ol 
God's  further  manifestations  and  discoveries  to  him.  But 
he  complies  with  the  temptation  that  thus  is  given  to  his 
cognitive  faculty,  catching  at  a  suvlden  piowcr  of  knowing, 
beyond  what  belonged  to  his  compass,  and  was  v\ithin  his 
reach,  bv  ordinary  and  allowable  methods  and  means.  And 
then  there  was  no  doubt, 

Secondly,  A  sinful  cherishingofsensitiveappetile,  which 
it  belongs  to  a  reasonable  creature  to  have  governed,  and 
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kept  within  limits.  He  was  of  a  compound  nature ;  in- 
tellectual, and  sensible  ;  and  the  sensitive  nature  is  per- 
mitted to  aspire  and  set  up  for  the  government,  and  it  is 
yielded.  A  great  violation  of  the  law  of  his  nature,  and 
that  order  that  God  had  settled,  at  first,  of  superiority  and 
inferiority  between  his  natural  powers.  The  object,  no 
doubt,  was  very  tempting,  fair  to  the  eye,  and  it  is  likely 
might  carry  a  fragrancy  and  odoriferousness  with  it  to  the 
smell ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  methods  of 
temptation,  this  might  signify  much.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  cherishing  and  indulging  sensitive  appetite 
against  the  law  of  the  mind  and  rational  nature,  could  not 
but  be  a  very  faulty  commission  in  this  respect. 

And  so,  altogether  comes  to  discover  the  difference  be- 
tween paradise  and  heaven,  the  paradisiacal  state  and  the 
heavenly  state.  There  was  at  first,  in  paradise,  sinlessness  ; 
thus  far,  there  was  a  posse  noii  peccaj-e,  a,  possibility  of  not 
sinning ;  but  in  the  heavenly  state  a  non  posse  peccare,  an 
impossibility  of  sUming.  This  difference  was  soon  to  be 
understood ;  that  is,  it  is  now  to  be  collected  from  what 
did  soon  and  early  appear  in  view.  Man  was  not  made 
in  a  state  of  compirhcasor,  in  that  which  was  to  be  his  ulti- 
mate and  consummate  state;  but  in  a  state  of  probation, 
made  a  probationer,  in  order  to  some  further  stale,  which 
upon  his  approving  himself  he  was  to  be  introduced  into. 
And  such  a  defectibility,  a  possibility  of  understanding 
things  wrong,  and  choosing  wrong,  it  was  most  suitable  to 
the  primitive  state  of  man.  According  to  all  that  we  can 
apprehend  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  there  must  be  a  state  of 
probation,  before  a  state  of  retribution;  before  punishment 
or  reward,  there  must  be  an  obediential  state,  wherein  a 
man  shall,  as  he  acquits  himself,  be  capable  of,  or  liable  to, 
the  one  or  to  the  other.  Nothing  could  be  more  congruous 
nnto  the  perfection  of  that  Supreme  Being  who  was  the 
Author  of  our  being,  than,  that  this  should  be  the  state  of 
things  between  him  and  man.  at  the  first. 

And  now,  before  we  pass  from  this  head  there  are  sun- 
dry instructive  corollaries  ^r  inferences,  that  we  may  take 
up  from  it. 

1.  One  we  have  men'.oned  already,  (as  it  the  last  time 
came  in  our  way,)  thai  is,  of  what  concernment  it  is  to  the 
female  sex  to  take  heed  of  comporting  duly  with,  or  lest 
they  should  violate  or  pervert  the  intent  of,  their  being  made 
what  they  are;  and  that  they,  coming  into  the  conjugal 
estate,  should  be  helpers  to  them  with  whom  they  are  con- 
joined in  that  state.  "Let  us  make  for  man  a  help  meet 
for  him  ;"  we  see  how  the  design  of  that  very  institution 
was  perverted  and  lost  at  first.  A  help !  such  a  help  as 
helped  to  destroy  him,  and  ruin  the  world  with  him.  It 
was  not  he  that  was  deceived  ;  (as  the  apostle  to  Timothy 
notes  ;)  that  is,  not  first  deceived,  but  she,  a  woman  that 
God  had  given  him.  And  it  is  not  without  apparent  need, 
but  most  agreeable  to  theducture  of  Scripture  in  this  case, 
that  such  a  remark  as  this  should  be  made  ;  and  that  they 
whom  it  concerns,  should  receive  instructions  by  it ;  for 
history  is  full  of  many  dreadful  instances,  what  tragedies, 
feminine  subtleties,  and  pride,  and  lust,  and  envy,  and 
vindictiveness,  hath  brought  about  in  this  wretched  world. 
But, 

2.  "We  may  further  learn  from  the  whole,  that  it  is  of 
equal  concern  to  that  sex  to  which  God  hath  given  the 
priority,  that  they  keep  up  to  the  law  of  their  state  ;  which 
IS  to  be  leaders  and  guiders  in  the  state  of  marriaere  when 
Ihey  come  thereinto;  and  that  they  dwell  with  the  other 
relative,  according  to  knowledge  ;  (as  the  apostle  Peter's 
expression  is,  1  Pet.  iii.  7,)  that  they  comport  with  the  ob- 
ligation that  the  original  institution  hath  laid  upon  them  as 
to  this.  For  we  are  not  to  think  that  Adam  could,  there- 
fore, be  excused  because  Eve  solicited  him,  having  offended 
first;  no  more  than,  afterwards,  Ahab  was  excused  for 
beinga  wicked  man  above  all  others,  (upon  the  matter  there 
was  none  like  him  for  wickedness,)  because  that  Jezebel  his 
wife  stirred  him  up,  as  it  is,  1  Kings  xxi.  25.  He  was  not, 
therefore,  a  more  innocent  person  ;  no,  he  was  wicked^ 
even  beyond  parallel,  though  Jezebel  his  wife  stirred  him 
up  ;  for  Adam  ought  to  have  done  the  business  of  his  sta- 
tion. He  that  is  first  in  such  a  relation,  and  that  hath  the 
higher  dignity,  ought  to  comport  with  the  obligation  of  the 
law  of  his  state,  and  to  exercise  that  more  confirmed  judg- 
ment which  is  supposed  did  belong  to  him.     That  he  did 


not  so,  this  made  him  guilty  before  the  Supreme  Judge. 
"Because  thou  hast  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  thy  wife;" 
(Gen.  iii.  17.)  therefore,  the  malediction  of  the  doom  comes 
upon  him,  which  hath  been  so  generally  transmitted  as 
we  know.     Again, 

3.  We  learn,  hence,  that  the  grace  of  God,  not  as  it  is 
eminent  in  himself,  but  as  it  is  transient,  doth  issue  forth, 
and  is  communicated  and  imparted  here  and  there,  doth 
admit  of  degrees;  there  may  be  more,  or  there  may  be  less 
given  forth,  according  to  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  Free- 
giver.  A  contemplation  that  tends  highly  and  justly  tc 
exalt  and  magnify  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  God  of  all 
grace,  in  the  absoluteness  of  that  liberty  which  maketh  it 
what  it  is,  that  is,  "grace."  It  could  not  be  grace  if  it 
were  not  most  free.  And  being  so,  then  he  might  dispense 
more,  or  he  might  dispense  less,  as  to  him  seemeth  good. 
"We  are  not  to  think  there  was  nothing  of  grace,  nothing 
ofdignation,  nothingof  vouchsafement,  in  God's  first  treat- 
ment of  Adam  ;  that  he  would  make  him  such  a  creature, 
that  he  would  give  him  such  endowments  as  he  did,  it  was 
all  of  good  plea^sure.  But  so  absolute  liberty,  as  doth  be- 
long to  grace,  might  issue  forlh  in  higher  or  in  lower  de- 
grees, as  should  seem  meet  to  the  Free-giver;  he  might 
give  so  much  of  his  own  influence,  as  by  which  it  was  in- 
trinsically possible  (as  was  said  before)  not  to  have  sinned  ; 
while  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  give  forth  so  much  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  sin.     Again, 

4.  "We  may  further  learn,  hence,  that  by  the  same  steps 
and  degrees  by  which  man  did  at  first  depart  from  God, 
God  did  depart  from  man  ;  forsook  not  but  being  for- 
saken ;  so  that  the  measure  which  he  gave  long  after,  was 
at  first  observed  strictly;  (as  it  still  is  every  where  in  the 
M'oild  ;)  God  is  with  3'ou  while  you  are  with  him:  so  it 
ever  was,  so  it  ever  will  be,  between  him  and  his  intelligent 
creatures.  As  the  creatures  goes  off" from  him,  he  righte- 
ously recedes  and  goes  from  the  creature.  Not,  that  on 
the  part  of  favour  he  puts  himself  under  any  negative  tic, 
that  is  not  to  be  thought  or  imagined,  but  he  is  pleased  to 
put  himself  under  a  positive  one;  that  is,  he  hath  put  him- 
self under  no  obligation  to  do  more  than  according  to  this 
rule.  For  that  he  most  frequently  drth;  and  (in  the  state 
of  apostacy)  without  it,  who  could  be  saved  1  None  could, 
if  God  did  not  draw  nigh  to  men  ;  or  took  up  a  thought  so 
to  do.  That  rule  is  no  negative  tie  upon  God:  but  he 
hath  been  pleased  to  put  himself  under  a  positive  tie  ; 
that  is,  such  as  are  in  the  state  of  grace  now,  God  will  be 
Avith  them  while  they  are  with  him.  As  to  Adam,  who 
was  in  a  state  of  grace  of  another  kind  at  first,  God  would 
most  certainly  be  with  him  as  long  as  he  was  with  God. 
And  so  it  is  still,  with  any  that  are  in  a  state  of  grace,  any 
that  God  takes  to  be  his  peculiar  people  :  "  I  will  be  with 
you  while  you  are  with  me  ;"  he  will  never  do  less  than 
that.  He  may,  many  times,  do  more,  incomparably  more, 
unspeakably  more  :  he  may  prevent,  and  be  beforehand  ; 
or  he  may  follow  men  in  their  wanderings,  even  as  he  d-d 
Adam  himself  when  he  was  wandered  and  gone  off'.  But 
he  would  never  go  oft"  from  Adam  first ;  he  only  did  go 
off"  and  depart  from  him  by  such  steps  as  by  which  Adam 
did  depait  from  God  :  and  not  being  tied  to  the  contrary, 
he  might  do  so,  and  for  wise  and  holy  ends  did.  Bill 
again, 

5.  We  may  further  learn,  hence,  that  such  a  liberty  of 
will  as  stands  in  a  mere  indifferency  to  good  or  evil,  is  no 
perfection  unalterably  and  immutably  belonging  to  the 
nature  of  man  :  nothing  can  be  more  apparent,  such  a 
liberty  as  that,  is  most  unfit  to  be  magnified  and  made 
such  an  idol  of  as  it  hath  by  many  within  the  Christian 
world.  For  it  is  plain,  and  nothing  can  be  plainer,  that  it 
did  not  belong  as  a  perfection,  immutably,  to  the  nature  of 
man.  It  was  very  suitable  to  that  less  perfect  state  in 
which  man  was  created  and  made.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
found  agreeing  to  it  immutably,  and  without  variation,  at 
any  time  since,  or  ever  will  again.  It  just  served  for  that 
state  wherein  he  was  at  first  made,  such  a  liberty  as  stood 
with  an  indifferency  to  good  and  evil,  (whether' that  good 
or  evil  should  lie  in  doing  or  not  doing,  or  whether  it 
should  lie  in  doing  this  or  doing  that,)  it  never  belonged 
to  man,  but  only  in  that  first  juncture,  as  being  very  suit- 
able to  the  state  in  which  man,  as  a  probationer,  was  made 
and  set  at  first.     But  it  is  not  found  to  be  with  man  ever 
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since,  or  is  ever  like  to  be  again  :  for  in  the  unregenerate 
state,  there  is  a  liberty  only  unto  evil,  so  as  "  all  the  ima- 
ginations of  men's  hearts  are  only  evil,  and  that  continu- 
ally." There  is  no  liberty  as  to  any  spiritual  good,  saving 
good.  And  again,  even  the  regenerate  state,  though  there 
be  a  liberty  to  good  through  grace,  yet  it  is  very  imperfect. 
And  then,  look  to  the  consummate  slate  of  saints  in  glo- 
ry, and  there  is  only  liberty  to  good ;  no  liberty  of  sin- 
ning :  nay,  no  liberty  to  good  or  evil,  (consider  the  matter 
morally,)  not  at  all.  So  that  so  magnified  an  idol  of  li- 
berty of  will,  as  if  it  were  an  inseparable  perfection  of 
the  nature  of  man,  was  never  known  to  agree  to  it,  but  in 
its  first  state:  and  no  more  was  ever  found  belonging  to  it 
since,  nor  ever  will  be. 

It  may  be  said,  it  is  only  the  moral  good  and  evil,  which 
is  superadded  to  the  nature  of  man,  that  alters  the  case 
with  him :  and  that  doth  not  change  his  nature  ;  but  that 
his  nature  will  still  be  the  same.  And  it  is  very  true,  his 
nature  is  the  same  that  at  first  it  was  ;  otherwise,  he  could 
not  be  the  same  creature  that  did  otTend,  and  comes  to  be 
punished  ;  or  that  shall,  by  grace,  be  made  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  God's  gracious  covenant;  and  that  shall  af- 
terwards come  to  be,  through  grace,  rewarded.  He  would 
not  be  the  same  creature,  if  there  were  a  change,  quite,  of 
his  nature,  and  the  essentials  of  his  being  :  man  would  not 
be  man,  he  would  be  another  thing.  But  then,  as  moral 
good  superadded  hereunto,  the  one  or  the  other  of  them 
naay  be  without  making  his  nature  another  thing.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  said,  that  this  liberty  of  will  is  altogether 
inseparable  from  his  nature.  And  if,  in  the  heavenly  state, 
(which  is  most  plain  and  evident.)  confirmation  in  good 
doth  nothing  spoil  a  man's  liberty,  then,  the  eflicacy  of  his 
grace  in  his  present  state  doth  not  spoil  a  man's  liberty 
neither:  nay,  it  doth  much  less;  for  if  it  should  be  sup- 
posed to  do  so,  then  a  man  would  be  less  a  man  for  being 
a  glorified  man;  it  would  be  a  diminution  to  the  dignity 
of  man,  and  he  would  be  the  worse  for  going  to  heaven ; 
because  there,  his  liberty  ceaseth,  a  liberty  to  good  or  evil. 
What  an  unimaginable  thing  is  that,  that  it  should  be  a 
depression,  a  diminution,  to  a  man,  to  glorify  him  !  that 
that  should  be  a  maim  of  his  nature  !  But  if  the  glory  of 
heaven  do  not  diminish  a  man,  or  be  a  maim  to  him,  be- 
cause it  takes  away  the  possibility  of  sinning  in  the  hea- 
venly state;  then,  the  efficacy  of  grace,  in  the  present 
state,  is  no  diminution,  nor  blemish,  nor  maim  to  the  na- 
ture of  man  now  neither.     Again, 

6.  We  may  further  learn,  hence,  what  cause  we  have  to 
apprehend  and  dread  the  destructive  designs  of  the  devil. 
For  what !  do  we  apprehend  that  he  is  less  an  enemy  to 
God,  or  less  an  enemy  to  man,  now,  than  he  was  at  first  1 
Do  you  think  the  devil  is  grown  kinder,  more  good-natured, 
less  intent  upon  the  destruction  of  souls,  and  less  mali- 
cious against  heaven  ]  It  is  a  most  intolerable,  most  in- 
excusable thing,  that  we  M'ho  pretend  to  believe  the  reve- 
lation of  God  about  these  things,  and  do  hereby  know  the 
devil  to  have  been  a  "murderer  from  the  beginning,"  and 
may  collect,  that  he  is  still  going  about,  that  he  may  de- 
stroy and  devour  as  a  roaring  lion;  I  say,  the  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us,  that  notwithstanding  we  pretend  to  know 
and  believe  all  this,  we  should  live  so  secure  as  we  do, 
without  any  thought  of  any  such  thing.     And, 

7.  It  may  give  us  to  understand  the  madness  of  self- 
confidence,  that  we  should  be  so  little  afraid  of  sin  ;  that 
we  should  be  so  little  afraid  of  temptation  ;  that  we  should 
be  so  apt  to  trust  our  own  strength  :  and  when  that  per- 
fect state  wherein  Adam  was  made  in  paradise,  was  not 
enough  to  secure  him,  that  we  should  live  such  independ- 
ent lives,  so  seldom  look  up;  that  we  have  not  the  sense  of 
that  petition  more  deeply  wrought  into  our  souls,  "that 
we  may  not  be  led  into  temptation."  Divers  other  things 
there  are  that  might  be  hinted,  but  I  shall  only  add  this, 
for  the  present, 

■8.  We  may  further  learn,  that  there  is  no  need  that  there 
should  be  any  new  invented  account  of  the  first  apostacy 
of  man,  so  as  therein  to  depart  from  the  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  the  letter  of  that  history,  which  God  hath 
given  us  of  it ;  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  thing.  The 
matter,  as  Scripture  represents  it,  and  as  we  have  (thoua-h 
less  nerfectly)  represented  it  from  Scripture,  as  it  lies,  is 
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rational  and  congruous  enough  ;  and  such  as  we  nerd  not 
be  ashamed  to  own  and  avow  to  the  world.  There  are 
those  that  are  so  over-o'licious  in  these  matters,  as  to  trou- 
ble the  world  with  their  fine  notions  and  accounts  thereof, 
altogether  alien  from  the  letter  of  the  history,  that  so  they 
may  (as  is  pretended)  make  things  look  a  little  more 
plausibly  than  the  letter  of  history  doth  represent  them  ; 
when  indeed,  if  the  mailer  be  searched  into,  the  design 
seems  to  be,  not  to  make  them  look  plausible,  but  ridicu- 
lous :  and  their  bu.siness  is  not  to  expound  Scripture,  but 
to  expose  it,  and  the  whole  of  our  religion.  But  I  shall 
say  no  more  to  them  now  neither. 


LECTURE  XXIIL* 

So  far  we  have  erone  in  our  course  of  treating,  in  some 
order, .of  the  several  heads  of  religion,  as  to  enter  upon 
this  doctrine  of  the  apostacy,  which  we  proposed  to  con- 
sider and  speak  to  from  this  text,  Si7i  entered  into  the 
vorld,  and  death  by  sin,  and  therein  to  treat  of  these  three 
general  heads. 

I.  Of  the  fall  of  the  first  man. 

II.  Of  the  fallen  .sta'e  of  man.     And, 

III.  Of  the  consecution  of  the  latter  of  these  upon  the 
former. 

And  for  the  First  ofthe.se  generals,  the  Fall  of  the  First 
Man,  we  proposed,  therein,  to  consider  and  speak  to  these 
four  more  special  heads:  1.  The  sin  b)^  which  he  fell; 
2.  The  way  how  he  fell  into  and  by  this  sin ;  3.  The 
death  that  did  ensue;  and,  4.  The  dueness  of  that  death 
upon  this  sin  :  and  we  have  spoken  to  the  two  first  of 
these. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  third,  the  death  that  did  ensue 
as  to  this  first  man.  And  here  the  inquiry  may  be,  whe- 
ther that  the  death  contained  in  the  commination  or 
threatening,  be  principally  ffieant,  or  the  death  that  is  in 
other  terms  expressed  in  the  consequent  sentence  1  The 
first  of  these,  you  read  Gen.ii.  17.  and  the  latter  you  read, 
Gen.  iii.  fromthe  17th  to  the  19th  ver.  I  say,  whether 
the  death  expressed  in  the  commination — "  In  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof;  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  or  that  which 
is  in  other  words  expressed  (not  by  the  Avord  death)  in  the 
sentence,  "  Dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  thou  shall  return," 
be  the  same,  vea  or  no;  it  is  plain, that  there  is  a  real  dif- 
ierence  betwixt  the  commination  (formally  considered) 
that  contains  the  one,  and  the  sentence  that  expresses  the 
other. 

By  the  former,  the  commination  or  threatening,  is  esta- 
hli.shed  (as  far  as  the  comminatory  sanction  could  go)  that 
law  or  covenant  of  works,  which  was  to  concern  all  man- 
kind. By  the  latter,  to  wit,  the  sentence,  there  was  a  par- 
ticular application  of  this  law,  now  transgressed,  unto  this 
particular  case  of  transgressing  Adam  ;  as  that  is  the  pro- 
per business  of  a  sen-lence,  to  apply  the  law  according  to 
which  it  must  be  understood  to  pass  to  the  particular  case 
of  offenders,  when  they  come  to  be  judged  by  that  law. 

But  it  is  here  more  distinctly  to  be  considered,  whether 
that  the  sentence  do  not  carry  with  it  some  moderation  as 
to  the  evil  or  penalty  contained  in  the  threatening  of  com- 
mination :  in  reference  whereto,  these  particulars  are  wor- 
thv  your  consideration. 

"(1.)  That  the  terms,  wherein  the  one  and  the  other  are 
to  be  delivered,  are  not  the  same;  for  the  terms  of  the 
commination,  bv  which  the  law  or  covenant  of  works,  that 
was  to  concern  all  mankind,  is  establis!)ed,  as  by  a  solemn 
sanction,  goes  in  these  express  terms :  "  In  case  thou  eaiest, 
thou  shalt  (as  we  read  it)  surely  die:"  thou  shalt  die  the 
death,  or,  dving,  thou  shalt  die'.  But  the  sentence  hath 
not  the  word  "death"  in  it ;  but  it  speaks  of  sundry  mise- 
ries that  should  attend  this  life,  and  that  should  end,  at 
length,  in  the  dissolution  of  the  compound,  and  especial- 
ly, of  the  earthlv  part :  "  Dust  thou  art.  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return."  Having  worn  out  a  sad  lite  amidst  many 
sorrows  here  on  earth,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  dust  at  last,  as 
thou  art  dust.     And, 
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(2.)  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  these  different  terms  are 
not  apt,  fully,  to  express  the  same  thing:  for  whereas,  it 
is  said  in  the  commination,  "  In  the  day  thou  ealest  there- 
of thou  shall  die  the  death,"  these  are  expressions  very 
fitly  accommodated  to  signify  death  in  the  utmost  extent, 
in  all  the  latitude  of  it,  "  thou  shah  die  the  death:"  all 
the  fulness  of  deaili  seems  to  be  comprised  therein  with- 
out limitation.  But  in  the  sentence,  when  the  great  day 
comes  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  delinquents,  (the  law  be- 
ing now  violated  and  broken,)  you  have  not,  in  his  appli- 
cation to  either  of  the  human  offenders,  any  so  terrible 
expressions  as  this,  onlv  they  are  doomed  to  manifest  sor- 
rows and  miseries :  and  it  is  told  to  Adam,  (in  whom  the 
woman  must  be  comprehended  as  being  taken  out  of  the 
man,)  that  "  dust  they  are,  and  unto  dust  they  shall  re- 
turn;" therefore,  there  seems  to  be  much  less  in  the  sen- 
tence than  in  the  commination.     And, 

(3.)  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  between  these  two,  the 
Gospel  did  intervene;  that  is,  between  the  commination 
and  the  sentence :  the  commination  was  given  with  the  law 
to  man  yet  innocent:  when  he  was  now^  fallen  and  had 
transgressed,  then  cometh  the  sentence;  but  it  so  comes 
as  that  the  Gospel  steps  in  between,  being  tacitly  insinu- 
ated in  reference  to  them,  in  what  was  directly  said  to  the 
serpent;  that  which  was  a  curse  to  him,  was  a  blessing  to 
them:  "I  will  put  enmity  between  seed  and  seed,  be- 
tween thy  seed  and  the  woman's  seed  ;  and  that  seed  shall 
break  thy  head,  though  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  And 
this,  the  grace  of  God  might,  for  ought  we  know,  applv 
and  bring  home  to  the  case  of  Adam,  as  it  was  applied  to 
all  the  more  special  seed  of  the  woman,  that  should  come 
to  be  united  vith  him  who  was  most  eminently  the  wo- 
man's seed.  And  therefore,  it  might  very  well  be,  that 
though  all  the  fulness  and  horrors  of  death,  taken  in  its 
utmost  latitude  and  comprehension,  were  included  in  the 
commination,  there  might,  in  pronouncing  the  sentence 
upon  Adam,  be  as  great  a  mitigation,  as  the  variation  of 
the  terms  doth  import. 

But  our  inquiry  here  must  be  concerning  the  death  con- 
tained in  the  commination,  where  we  have  the  term  of 
"  death,"  double  death,  or  dying  the  death,  inost  expressly 
made  use  of.  And  it  is  by  that,  that  the  dying  of  this 
death  is  to  be  measured;  to  wit,  by  the  commination,  as 
it  did  concern  Adam,  and  it  must  concern  Adam's  poste- 
rity. And  admit  that  there  was  a  real  mitigation  upon 
the  intervening  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
grace  of  God,  applying  it  in  Adam's  case,  yet  we  are  still 
to  consider  the  death  that  was  contained  in  the  commina- 
tion, as  due  to  Adam ;  due,  to  wit,  in  a  former  instance, 
before  there  could  be  a  mitigation  in  a  latter,  in  a  follow- 
ing instance  :  for  supposing  there  were  then  so  quick  and 
speedy  a  remission  in  so  great  part,  yet,  the  penalty  remit- 
ted must  be  due,  before  it  could  be  remitted.  It  must  be  a 
debt,  before  it  could  be  a  remitted  debt.  And  so  concern- 
ing the  death  that  was  due,  which  offending  Adam  and  his 
posterity  became  subject  and  liable  to;  I  say,  concerning 
that  it  is  we  have  to  inquire,  as  his  dueness  is  measured 
by  the  commination ;  though  indeed,  we  are  not  yet  ac- 
cording to  the  series  and  order  of  discourse,  to  consider 
this  death  in  the  extcnsiveness  of  it  to  Adam's  posterity ; 
for  that  comes  in,  under  the  next  general  head,  the  fallen 
state  of  man;  whereas,  we  have  only  now  toconsider  the 
fall  of  the  first  man,  and  what  did  concern  the  case  of 
Adam  himself.  And  so,  our  inquiry  is,  What  death  it 
was  that  was  threatened  to  him,  upon  the  supposition  that 
he  should  transgress  1  And  of  this  matter,  I  shall  give 
you  an  account  in  several  particulars. 

[1.]  Most  plain  it  is,  that  corporeal  death  was  included 
in  the  meaning  of  the  commination  ;  for  that  he  did  actu- 
ally incur.  You  read,  in  the  short  hi.story  that  we  have  of 
him,  that  death,  at  length,  finished  his  course.  He  lived  so 
long,  and  he  died.  And  it  could  not  be,  that  he  should  in- 
cur that  which  was  not  due.  And  if  it  were  due,  it  must  be 
so  upon  the  commination  ;  as  the  dueness  of  any  such  pu- 
nishment, upon  any  delinquent,  is  first  measured  by  the 
law ;  the  sentence  is  to  proceed  according  to  law ;  that  is,  so 
far  as  not  to  go  beyond  it :  it  is  possible  there  may  be  mitiga- 
tions, but  the  extent  of  the  law  cannot  be  exceeded.  That 
is  therefore  plain,  that  corporeal  death  was  included.  And, 

[2.]  It  is  very  evident  too,  that  much  more  was  included  j 


than  corporeal  death  :  for  Adam  did  actually  suffer  more, 
(as  is  manifest)  than  mere  corporeal  death  ;  as  tlie  labcuirs, 
and  haidships,  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  whatsoever  else 
besides,  about  which  we  shall  further  inquire  anon.  And, 

[3.]  That  more  beyond  corporeal  death  could  not  meeui 
annihilation,  or  an  extinction  uf  his  being.     For, 

First,  We  do  not  find  that  either  he,  or  any  one  else, 
was  ever  annihilated,  or  that  any  creature  ever  was.  No 
such  thing  appears,  that  either  he,  or  any  man,  or  any 
thing,  was  actually  reduced  to  nothing.     Nor  again. 

Secondly,  Could  death  be  a  proper  expression  of  anni- 
hilation, for  annihilation  is  not  adequately  opposite  to  life. 
There  is  no  adequate  opposition  between  life  and  annihila- 
tion :  if  there  were,  then  life  and  non-annihilation,  or  con- 
tinuing such  a  thing  in  being,  must  be  equivalent  terms,  if 
the  otherbe  adequately  opposite  terms.  But  it  is  plain,  they 
are  not  so  ;  because  it  is  manifest,  there  are  many  things 
in  being,  and  which  are  somewhat,  and  yet  do  not  live. 
Therefore,  to  suppose  that  annihilation  should  be  the  thing 
meant  by  death,  here,  as  is  threatened  to  Adam,  and  so  to 
offending  man  in  him,  is  a  dream  without  a  pretence  or 
ground,  neither  to  be  found,  or  any  shadows  of  it,  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  nor  at  all  agreeing  to  the  reason  of  the  thing. 

To  reduce  a  thing  to  nothing,  is  no  apt  kind  of  punish 
ment.  There  is  no  other  thing,  indeed,  but  a  reasonabl : 
creature,  that  is  capable  of  punishment,  properly  so  called. 
But  the  reduction  of  any  thing  to  nothing,  is  to  put  it  ab- 
solutely out  of  any  capacity  of  apprehending  itself  under 
divine  displeasure  ;  or,  that  it  is  self-fallen,  under  the  ani- 
madversion of  justice  :  and  therefore,  is  a  most  unsuitable 
thing  to  be  designed  for  the  punishment  of  a  reasonable 
creature,  if  it  were  to  be  called  a  creature.  But  the  very 
notion  is  most  unsuitable  to  it.     And  therefore, 

[4.]  There  is  no  doubt,  but  spiritual  death  is  included. 
"  Thou  shalt  surely  die,"  thou  shalt  die  the  death  :  here 
must  be  included  spiritual  death;  the  death  of  the  soul: 
not  naturally  understood,  but  morally;  for  naturally,  the 
soul  is  immortal,  and  can  never  die.  But  death,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  soul,  being  taken  morally,  that  is,  as  inclusive 
both  of  sin  and  misery,  so  the  soul  is  liable  to  death,  and 
became  no  doubt  the  subject  of  it,  in  this  very  case,  ante- 
cedently to  the  restitution,  and  recovery,  and  the  actual 
supervention  of  the  divine  grace.  And  when  we  say  that 
death,  in  this  sense,  thai  is,  the  moral  sense,  doth  include 
both  sin  and  misery,  it  must  do  so,  even  by  the  same  reason, 
by  which  life,  in  the  moral  sense,  doth  include  both  sancti- 
ty and  felicity.     And  it  is  manifest,  it  doth  include  both. 

But  then,  we  must  further  know,  that  sin  being  included 
in  this  death,  it  must  be  in  a  two-fold  notion,  which  we 
must  understand  in  our  minds  concerning  sin  ;  that  is,  sin 
is  to  be  considered,  either  as  it  is  an  evil  against  God  ;  or 
it  is  to  be  considered,  also,  as  an  evil  to  ourselves.  As  an 
evil  against  God,  so  it  could  be  a  wrong  to  him,  though  it 
cannot  be  a  hurt.  And  in  that  sense,  or  according  to  that 
notion,  we  are  not  to  take  sin  here,  for  so  we  considered  it 
under  the  former  head.     Very  true  it  is,  we  must  add, 

[5.]  That  there  is  a  neces.sary  complication  of  sin  and 
misery  with  one  another,  as  there  is  of  sanctity  and  felicity 
M'ith  one  another  :  they  are  complicated,  and  cannot  but 
be  so,  even  in  their  own  natures.  But  though  they  cannot 
be  severed,  they  may  be  considered  distinctly.  Severed 
they  cannot  be,  neither  of  these  two  pairs — neither  sin  and 
misery,  nor  holiness  and  blessedness.  Neither  of  the  pairs 
can  be  disjoined  or  severed  :  the  love  of  God,  that  compre- 
hends in  it  all  our  duty,  and  all  our  felicity,  virtually,  as 
being  the  great  active  principle,  and  the  great  fruitix^e ;  that 
principle,  from  whence  I  am  to  do  all  the  good  I  do ;  and 
that  principle  by  which  I  am  to  enjoy  all  the  good  that  I 
enjoy,  or  am  capable  of  enjoying.  Both  of  these  two  things, 
summed  up  together  in  one  virtual  principle  of  love,  can 
never  be  disjoined  or  severed,  any  more  than  a  thingcanbe 
lorn  and  severed  from  itself  And  so  the  case  is,  as  to  the 
opposite  pair;  sin  and  misery,  they  can  never  be  disjoined 
or  severed,  for  they  are  virtually  comprehended  in  one  and 
the  same  principle  ;  to  wit,  enmity  to  God;  upon  the  ac- 
count whereof,  while  it  prevails,  it  is  impossible  either  to 
obey  God  or  enjoy  him.  These  two,  therefore,  cannot  but 
be  inseparable.  But  while  they  are  inseparable,  yet  they 
are  distinct  too.  As  to  this  latter  pair,  wherein  we  are 
now  concerned,  to  wit,  sin  and  misery;  "  To  he  carnally 
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minded  is  death."  And  as  it  is  misery,  and  so  a  hurt  and 
ruin  to  us,  so  it  is  to  be  considered  here  as  it  comes  under 
the  notion  of  the  threatenel  death,  and  so  doth  make  a 
part  of  the  threatened  penalty,  that  is,  sin  carrying  a  self- 
punitive  malignancy  in  it.  God  having  been  once  offend- 
ed, he  leaves  the  sinner  (till  grace  doth  work  the  reparation) 
under  the  self-punishment.  "Thine  own  wickedness  shall 
correct  thee."  And  so,  in  this  sense  it  is  that  spiritual 
death  must  comprehend  in  that  death  contained  in  the 
commination:  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
die  the  death."  It  must  comprehend  spiritual  death  ;  and 
that  spiritual  death  doth  also  comprehend  in  it  several 
things,  of  which  I  shall  give  you  a  very  brief  account.  As, 

First,  The  retraction  of  God's  Spirit.  That  it  contains, 
as  the  first  and  most  fundamental  thing,  in  this  threatened 
spiritual  death,  the  retraction  of  God's  Spirit.  When 
Adam  had  abused,  or  not  duly  used,  the  power  which  his 
Creator  gave  him,  of  obeying  and  complying  with  the 
divine  pleasure,  the  Spirit  retired;  and  now,  we  roust 
consider  the  ditference  (as  hath  been  intimated  before)  be- 
tween the  spiritual  influence  which  was  vouchsafed  to 
Adam,  while  he  yet  remained  innocent,  and  that  which  is 
atTorded  to  the  regenerate,  in  their  present  state,  to  pre- 
serve that  state;  that  is,  as  to  Adam  in  innocence,  that 
influence  was  enabling,  but  not  determining.  It  was  such 
as  by  which  (as  hath  been  told  you)  he  had  a  possibility 
of  not  falling,  but  not  an  impossibility  of  falling;  he  had 
a  possibility  of  standing,  not  an  impo.ssibility  not  to  stand  ; 
that  he  had  not  that  influence  of  the  Spirit  which  he  had, 
being  suitable  to  his  state  of  probation  wherein  he  was 
made,  that  is  now  justly  withheld,  the  Spirit  retires,  leaves 
him  to  himself. 

This  we  do  not  say  gratis  dictum  ;  for  do  but  consider 
that  plain  text,  (Gal.  iii.  13.)  "Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us:  for 
cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree:  that  the  bless- 
ing of  Abraham  might  come  upon  us  Gentiles,  the  promise 
of  the  Spirit  (or  the  promised  Spirit)  through  faith."  If 
the  remission  of  the  curse  do  carry  with  it  the  conferring 
of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  then  the  curse,  while  it  did  con- 
tinue, could  not  but  include,  carry  in  it,  the  privation  and 
suspension  of  the  Spirit.  This  was  part  of  the  curse  upon 
apostate  Adam,  the  loss  of  God's  Spirit.  For  that  which 
the  grace  of  Christ  and  redemption  by  him,  removing, 
inferred  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  that  must  include 
the  suspension  and  withholding  of  the  Spirit.     And, 

Secondly,  Hereupon,  it  could  not  but  ensue,  (which  is 
a  further  thing  contained  in  this  spiritual  death,)  that  the 
holy  image  of  God  must  be  erased,  vanished;  and,  antece- 
dently to  the  restitution,  it  could  not  but  be  so.     And, 

Thirdly,  There  must  be  included  in  this  spiritual  death, 
an  aversion  from  God,  the  turning  off  of  the  apostate  soul 
from  God  :  that  whereas  it  minded  him  before,  with  a  com- 
placential  adoration,  now  it  is  quite  alienated;  here  is  no 
inclination  in  him  towards  God.  The  thing  speaks  itself; 
and  it  was  apparent  in  Adam's  case.  As  soon  as  he  be- 
comes guilty,  he  hides  himself,  vainly  attempts  to  hide 
himself^  from  the  doom.  That  which  was  before  the  most 
grateful  thing  of  all  things,  to  have  God  nigh  him,  is  now 
quite  otherwise;  he  cannot  endure  that  God  should  ap- 
proach him.  If  it  were  possible  to  keep  him-elf  from  God, 
(but  that  he  vainly  attempts,)  his  sense  would  be,  "  Let  me 
have  no  more  to  do  with  God."     And, 

Fourthly,  There  must  be  farther  contained  in  it,  here- 
upon, a  cessation  of  that  intercourse  and  commimion  that 
was  between  God  and  him.  For  the  Spirit  of  God  was  re- 
tired on  his  part,  and  man  was  become  averse  and  disaf- 
fected to  God  on  his  own  part.  The  imasje  of  God  that 
rendered  him  prepense  towards  God,  and  meet  for  his 
communion,  being  vanished  and  gone,  nothing  can  ensue 
more  necessarily  and  certainly  than  a  cessation  of  com- 
munion: God  refuseth  to  converse  with  him,  and  he  re- 
fuseth  to  converse  w^ith  God.     And, 

Fifthly,  There  could  not  also  but  be  included  as  con- 
sequent hereupon,  regrets  of  conscience:  not  penitential 
but  tormenting;  not  penitential  as  yet,  or  not  penitential 
first;  but  first  tormenting,  before  they  could  be  penitential, 
while  grace  was  not  yet  applied.  How  soon  it  might  be 
we  know  not.  It  is  very  likely  it  might  be  very  soon,  by 
the  account  that  short  history  gives  us.     But  iu  the  meari 


time,  there  could  be  only  tormenting  regrets  of  conscience : 
"  Very  lately  I  was  an  innocent  creature ;  now  I  am  a  fallen 
creature:  1  then  stood  right  in  the  acceptance  and  favour 
of  God  ;  now  there  is  war  between  him  and  me."  Peni- 
tential regrets,  indeed,  could  not  be  a  part  of  the  penally; 
they  are  a  part  and  degree  of  the  sinner's  restoration  and 
recovery  ;  but  the  preceding  tormenting  regrets,  they  are 
included  in  the  death.  It  is  a  deadly  thing  to  be  stung  with 
the  sense  of  the  one's  having  oflended  him  whom  we  can 
never  propitiate  to  ourselves  again.     And  hereupon,  also, 

Sixthly,  Very  black  and  gloomy  thoughts  must  ensue; 
amazing  thoughts !  He  that  was  in  the  eye  of  the  innocent, 
unoffending  soul,  his  highest  delight,  now  he  is  all  in  wrapt 
in  a  cloud ;  or  the  mind  is  in  wrapt  in  a  cloud,  that  it  cannot 
behold  him;  such  a  cloud  as  it  can  by  no  means  penetrate. 
God  could  be  conceived  of  under  no  other  notion  than  that 
of  an  enemy  and  avenger.     And, 

Seventhly,  There  must  be,  hereupon,  most  astonishing 
fears;  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  reasonable,  intelligent  mind 
would  consider,  "  He  who  did  so  lately  fetch  me  and  all 
this  creation  out  of  nothing,  is  almighty,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  fence  against  his  power.  That  power  that 
could  create  a  world  so  easily,  what  can  I  do  to  protect 
myself  against  it,  when  it  is  set  on  work  by  just  displea- 
sure!"    And  then. 

Eighthly.  It  must  include  despair:  for  the  first  covenant 
gave  no  hope  of  forgiveness,  and  therefore,  gave  no  room 
or  place  for  repentance  till  grace  came,  till  an  inspired 
Gospel  came  to  be  actually  applied  and  brought  home  in 
this  case.  And  therefore,  there  must  he  the  epitome  and 
sum  of  hell,  in  the  state  of  this  case;  God  offended  and 
never  to  be  reconciled,  and  against  whose  displeasure, 
armed  with  power,  I  can  have  no  defence,  no  protection. 
All  this  more,  all  this  surplusage,  must  be  contained  in 
this  death ;  that  is,  spiritual  death,  the  present  death  of  the 
soul  in  the  moral  sense,  in  all  this  latitude  and  extensive- 
ness  of  it.     And  then,  further, 

[6.]  There  is  in  this  surplusage,  too,  these  many  exter- 
nal miseries  of  life  that  we  find  to  be  contained,  also,  in 
the  very  sentence ;  for  though  the  sentence  may  contain 
less  than  the  commination,  yet  it  could  not  contain  more. 
Therefore,  all  these  being  found  in  the  sentence,  must  be 
in  the  commination  too;  all  the  external  miseries  of  life 
that  a  delinquent  creature  could  be  liable  to.  And  then, 
in  the  last  place, 

[7.]  This  death  must  carry  in  it,  too,  death  eternal,  as 
the  sum  of  the  penalty,  or  the  consummation  thereof,  as 
the  evil  threatened  and  contained  in  that.  And  though 
many  would  speak  very  distinguishingly  of  this  matter, 
and  labour  to  do  so  when  they  can,  yet  let  hut  plain  Scrip- 
ture be  considered  in  the  case,  and  you  will  see  how  it 
speaks.  Do  but  follow  this  very  context  unto  the  shutting 
up  of  this  chapter,  and  you  will  see  what  kind  of  reign  it 
is  that  sin  hath  in  the  world.  It  now  began  its  reign  even 
in  this  first  apostacy,  or  in  the  apostacy  of  the  first  man. 
Sin,  we  are  told,  it  reigns  unto  death,  verse  21.  "  As  sin 
hath  reigned  unto  death,  so  grace  might  reign  through 
righteousness  unto  life."  What  life  ?  "  LTnto  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  You  see  how  these  two 
stand  in  their  antithesis,  in  their  opposition  to  one  another. 
Here  is  death  set  in  opposition  to  eternal  life.  What  death 
is  that  that  stands  in  opposition  to  eternal  lifel  Surely,  it 
must  be  eternal  death.  So  in  the  conclusion  of  the  next 
chapter;  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  hut  the  gift  of  God 
is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  "  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death."  It  is  not  said  of  this  or  that  sio, 
some  greater  sin;  but  "The  wages  of  sin,"  as  sin,  "is 
death."  And  what  death  the  opposition  show.s  us;  it  is 
put  in  opposition  to  etei-nal  life;  therefore,  it  must  he  eter- 
nal death  that  is  the  wages  of  sin,  of  sin  as  sin;  and  there- 
fore, if  Adam's  transgression  was  sin,  such  a  death  must 
be  the  wages  of  it. 

And  that  is  the  third  particular,  belonging  to  this  first 
general  head  that  we  were  to  treat  of,  to  wit,  to  show  what 
the  death  was  that  did  ensue,  and  was  designed  to  ensue, 
by  force  of  the  divine  law;  or  the  commination  added 
thereto,  upon  this  first  sin  of  the  hrst  man.    Now, 

4.  The  fourth  of  these  heads  is  the  dueness  of  this  death 
upon  this  sin ;  and  upon  that  I  shall  not  insist,  it  being 
enough  to  touch  it,  things  being  obvious  of  themselves. 
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The  heinousness  of  the  sin,  and  the  loo  naturalness  of  the 
punishment  taken  together,  will  evince  the  dueness  of  this 
event  upon  this  sin. 

(1.)  Consider  the  heinousness  of  the  sin.  We  have 
opened  that  unto  y^u  in  many  particulars  formerly,  to 
which  I  shall  only  add  the  consideration  of  these  four  cir- 
cumstances.    As  that, 

[1.]  The  first  man  should  so  soon  transgress.  But  just 
now  made;  (upon  the  matter  it  being  generally  thought 
to  be  but  a  little  time;  rao-t  think  the  .same  day;)  just 
now  made  by  God,  a  reasonable,  immortal  creature,  and 
so  soon  made  by  himself,  a  sinner,  transgressor,  and  a 
rebel. 

[•2.]  Consider  that  he  sinned  wi'h  open  eyes,  having, 
before,  no  cloud  upon  his  mind,  but  all  things  in  clear  light 
before  him. 

[3.]  And  while  his  nature  was  antecedently  untainted, 
no  vicious  inclination  in  him.     And, 

[1.]  That  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  matter  of 
complaint  in  his  state,  his  condition  so  entirety  good,  and 
5'et  did  not  please  him.  Think,  I  say,  of  the  heinousness 
of  the  sin,  in  these  and  other  respects,  and  then  the  in- 
curred death  cannot  be  thought  unproportionahle,  or  undue, 
though  you  take  it  in  the  extent  that  hath  been  mentioned. 
But, 

(2.)  Consider,  too,  the  con-naturalness  of  the  punish- 
ment to  the  sin,  this  death  to  his  transgression.  He  turns 
from  God  to  the  creature ;  God  turns  away  (in  just  dis- 
pleasure, upon  being  offended)  from  him.  Hence,  all 
these  things  ensue  and  follow  of  themselves.  And  there 
was  no  preventing  it  by  any  ordinary  methods,  unless  God 
would  annihilate  him,  unless  he  would  throw  his  creature 
back  again  into  nothing.  But  that  became  not  the  wisdom 
and  greatness  of  God  to  do.  It  had  been  too  much  trifling 
to  raise  his  creature  into  being,  and  put  him  under  such 
an  equitable  and  so  righteous  a  law,  and,  he  offending, 
presently  to  nullify  his  own  work.  That  had  not  been 
becoming  God,  not  suitable  to  the  divine  wisdom  and 
greatness. 

And  therefore,  now  to  give  some  brief  notes  of  Use  upon 
the  two  last  mentioned  heads. 

1.  You  may  learn,  hence,  that  the  act  of  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  is  not  to  be  considered  too  abstractly,  as  the 
first  sin  of  man;  that  is  the  thing  wherein  the  most  do 
foolishly  impose  upon  themselves,  and  so  speak  and  think 
diminishingly  of  this  whole  matter.  What!  was  it  so 
great  a  matter"?  was  it  so  great  a  thing  to  eat  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  that  was  forbidden  1  This,  abstractly  considered, 
was  not  the  first  sin.  Kot  abstractly  considered ;  take  it 
comprehensively,  and  take  it  in  all  that  was  belonging  to 
it,  and  it  was  the  first  sin.  But  the  act  of  eating  alone, 
considered  by  itself,  was  not  the  first;  there  were  a  great 
many  mental  evils  (as  we  have  shown  in  opening  the  sin) 
which  did  precede  the  act  of  eating,  and  that  altogether 
make  it  a  most  horrid  wickedness;  distrust  of  the  truth  of 
God's  word,  and  trusting  a  creature  that  he  might  easily 
apprehend  to  be  an  apostate,  fallen  creature,  by  opposing 
the  word  of  God ;  trusting  him  against  him  that  made  him, 
and  gave  him  breath.  He  trusted  against  God,  one,  he 
knew  not  whom;  but  he  might  suppose  it  one  that  was 
not  in  his  original  integrity,  that  was  fallen  and  gone  off 
from  God ;  otherwise  he  could  never  have  counselled 
against  God.  There  was  great  ingratitude  for  goodness 
shown  and  exhibited  ;  for  mercy  received :  mercy,  indeed, 
as  yet  it  could  not  properly  be  called,  he  not  being  as  yet 
a  miserable  creature,  or  in  a  miserable  state.  There  was 
opposing  his  will  to  the  supreme  will.  There  was  exalt- 
ing the  sensitive  nature  against  the  rational,  against  the 
law  of  the  mind :  and  so  confounding  the  order  of  things, 
in  that  part  of  God's  creation;  to  wit,  him.self  breaking 
the  order  and  dependance  of  the  faculties  in  reference  to 
one  another,  with  many  more. 

2.  And  you  may  further  learn,  hence,  how  nearly  sin 
and  misery,  sin  and  death,  do  border  upon  one  another. 
They  are  things  very  near  to  each  other.  These  two  spheres 
of  life  and  death  ;  that  lightsome,  glorious  sphere,  all  full 
of  vitality,  pleasure,  and  bliss,  and  that  sphere  of  darkness 
and  death,  that  comprehended  every  thing  of  horror  in  it, 
you  see  how  nearly  they  do  touch,  and  how  nearly  they  did 
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touch;  so  that  we  might  suppose  but  even  a  moment  be- 
tween one  and  (he  other.  This  moment,  an  innocent  crea- 
ture, standing  in  delight,  and  favour,  and  acceptance ;  and 
the  next  moment,  an  accomplice  of  hell,  associated  with 
apostate  spirits  against  God.  How  nearly  do  the  spheres 
of  light,  and  life,  and  bliss ;  and  of  death,  and  horror,  and 
hell,  touch  !  Hov,'-  near  did  they  touch  one  another!  How 
immediate  was  the  transitus,  the  passage  from  the  one  to 
the  other!     And, 

3.  You  see,  not  only  the  nearness  in  point  of  time,  but 
the  natural  connexion  that  is  between  sin  and  miser}^ ;  that 
the  one  doth  in  so  great  a  measure  involve  the  other,  as  I 
have  shown  they  do.  Sin  carries  death  in  it ;  "  To  be 
carnally  minded  is  death."     And  we  may  further  see, 

4.  What  occasion  vv'e  should  take  hence,  to  admire  the 
grace  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  should  so  soon  intervene;  and 
when  it  so  doth,  here  is  place  for  repentance  by  the  con- 
stitution of  a  new  covenant,  the  evangelical  one,  which 
the  covenant  and  law  of  works  could  not  give  upon  any 
terms ;  for  it  could  represent  God  no  otherwise  than  an 
unappeasable  enemy.  "  Cursed  is  everyone  that  continu- 
eth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law 
to  do  them." 
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And  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned. 

From  the  former  part  of  this  scripture,  we  have  insisted 
upon  the  fall  of  the  first  man;  "By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin;"  his  fall,  by  sin,  into 
death.  And  so  you  have  seen  the  entrance  of  both  these, 
sin  and  death,  into  the  world,  in  the  fall  of  that  one  man. 
Now  we  come  in  the  next  place  : 

II.  To  speak,  from  the  latter  words,  of  the  fallen  state 
of  man,  generally  considered.  And  you  see  the  ground  of 
that,  too,  lies  as  fully  in  the  latter  words  of  the  text,  that 
"death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  I 
read  the  words  according  to  our  translation,  though  some 
M'ould  have  them  to  be  otherv/ise  read,  and  the  letter  of 
the  text  doth  admit  of  another  reading;  instead  of  "for 
that "  they  read  "  in  whom,"  all  have  sinned.  But  of  that 
there  will  be  more  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

In  the  mean  while  we  are  to  consider  the  fallen  state  of 
men  in  general,  according  as  these  expressions  do  repre- 
sent and  hold  forth  to  us.  And  they  do  represent  his  state 
to  be  a  state  of  sin  and  death ;  these  two  complicated  with 
one  another.  "  Death  hath  passed  upon  all,  for  that  all 
have  sinned."  And,  according  to  that  reading  of  the 
words,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  which  is  here  last 
mentioned,  requires  to  be  considered  first,  though  these 
are  complicated  with  one  another;  sin  and  death  run  into 
one  another,  are  most  inseparably  conjunct ;  yet,  they  are 
all  some  way  distinct.  And  so  far  as  they  do  admit  of 
being  distinguished,  we  shall  consider  and  speak  to  them 
distinctly.     And  so, 

1.  Of  the  sinful  state  of  men  in  general.  Now,  in 
speaking  to  this,  as  the  letter  of  the  text  leads  us,  we  shall 
— consider  the  nature,  and — the  universality,  chiefly,  of 
this  sin  that  is  thus  spread  through  the  world.     We  are, 

(1.)  To  consider  the  nature  of  it.  The  general  nature 
of  sin  is  plainly  expressed,  1  John  iii.  4.  "  Sin  is  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law."  And  therefore,  that  we  may  show 
you  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  that  sin  which  hath  so 
generally  diffused  itself  among  men,  (as  we  shall  afterwards 
show,)  it  will  be  needful  to  inquire.  What  it  is  that  we 
must  take  for  the  measure  of  such  sin  1  inasmuch  as  the 
following  words  here  do  plainly  tell  us,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  13th  verse,  that  "sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is 
no  law:"  wherever  any  sin  is,  some  law  must  he  supposed 
to  be.  And  what  is  that  law,  against  which  it  can  be  un- 
derstood that  men  might  so  generally  sin? 

You  have  heard,  by  what  law  the  first  sin  of  man  was 
to  be  measured :  that  was  partly  a  positive  law,  a  particu- 
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lar  piecept,  a  law  made  by  a  spiritual  revelation  to  him  : 
but  much  more  principally  a  natural  law,  which  was  vio- 
lated in  the  violation  of  that  positive  one,  inasmuch  as  that 
positive  law  had  its  immediate  root  and  foundation  in  the 
natural  one :  nothing  being  more  apparently  natural,  than 
that  the  reasonable  creature  ought  to  comply  with  the  will 
of  his  Maker  being  once  known.  But  though  it  were  very 
apparent  what  law  that  first  sin  did  transgress,  yet  it  is  not  so 
apparent  what  law  it  is  that  the  common  sin  of  mankind  doth 
now  transgress.     And  so  that  needs  to  be  inquired  into. 

In  the  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  law  that  doth 
obtain  in  the  world  now,  and  from  age  to  age,  doth  consist 
of  two  parts,  as  the  law  at  first  did  which  was  given  to 
Adam,  even  in  his  innocency ;  to  wit,  that  it  is  partly 
natural,  and  partly  by  superadded  revelation.  So  it  was 
at  first,  so  it  is  still ;  but  with  great  and  remarkable  differ- 
ence. That  whereas,  at  first,  the  natural  law  was  full,  per- 
fect, entire,  most  comprehensi;'e,  and  large,  even  in  the 
discernible  impressions  of  it ;  and  the  superadded  law  by 
special  revelation  narrow,  lying  in  a  very  little  compass 
(one  particular  interdict  only  with  its  penalty  establishing 
it)  that  we  read  or  are  informed  of.  But  now  the  case  is 
very  diverse  and  opposite :  that  is,  the  natural  is  diminish- 
ed, not  in  the  obligation  of  it,  but  in  the  impression,  the 
discernible  or  discerned  impression,  that  frame  in  the  heart 
or  mind  of  man  broken  into  fragments,  many  parts  very 
obscure  and  illegible,  and  divers,  with  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  earth,  (as  it  were,)  lost  through  inadvertency, 
and  their  not  reflecting  upon  themselves  so  as  to  discern 
and  find  out  the  sculpture  of  what  remains  engraven  upon 
their  hearts.  And  the  revealed  law,  (where  that  obtains,) 
that  is  so  much  the  more  large,  and  comprehensive,  and 
full,  and  perfect,  so  as  to  discover  every  false  way;  and 
every  true  ajid  right  way ;  one  and  the  same  rule  being  the 
same  measure,  recti  et  obliqid,  of  that  which  is  right  and 
that  which  is  wrong  too. 

And  the  exigency  of  the  case  did  require  that  it  should 
be  so:  that  is,  by  how  much  the  more  that  the  natural  law 
was  erased,  broken  into  fragments  and  parcels,  and  many 
of  them  (as  to  their  discernibleness)  lost  with  many;  so 
much  the  more  requisite  was  it,  that  the  superadded  law 
(which  was  to  be  by  revelation)  should  be  entire  and  com- 
plete, that  there  should  be  another  impression  of  that  ori- 
ginal law,  that  should  collect  and  gather  up  all  that  was 
lost  of  it,  and  rendered  it  obscure,  from  the  prevailing  cor- 
ruption of  the  world.  And  so  thus,  in  short,  did  these 
two  cases  stand  in  opposition  to  one  another.  At  first,  the 
natural  law  was  most  entire  and  full,  and  large  and  com- 
prehensive ;  and  the  revealed  law  narrow,  and  lying  within 
a  very  little  compass.  But  now  the  natural  law,  to  wir,  in 
the  discernibleness  of  its  impression,  is  greatly  diminished ; 
and  the  law  that  is  by  revelation  so  much  the  more  large, 
comprehensive,  entire,  and  full. 

At  first,  that  revealed  law  after  the  apostacy,  must,  for 
several  successive  ages,  be  easily  transmitted  (by  reason 
of  the  great  longevity  that  remained  before  and  after  the 
flood)  from  hand  to  hand  by  a  certain  traduion.  But 
afterwards,  God  provided  that  it  should  be  collected  and 
gathered  up  into  sacred  records,  though  not  all  written 
at  once,  but  successively,  according  as  supreme  wisdom 
had  determined  concerning  the  different  states  in  the  future 
church,  in  point  of  light.  And  so,  what  we  have  of  it 
now,  lies  entirely  and  fully  in  the  sacred  volumes,  of 
which  we  have  discoursed  to  you  larsrely  heretofore ;  but 
that  doth  actually  obtain  but  in  a  small  part  of  the  world 
in  comparison ;  but  a  very  small  part.  That  it  doth  obtain 
no  further,  is  owing  to  the  wickedness  of  the  world  itself, 
which  obstructs  the  diffusion  of  it.  God,  in  his  holy  wis- 
dom, not  obtruding,  not  by  extraordinary  means  and  me- 
thods making  way  for  it,  as  it  were  easy  for  him  to  do,  if 
it  were  so  agreeable  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  wisdom,  the 
results  whereof  we  now  see,  in  fact ;  and  the  reasons 
whereof  may  be  better  understood  in  the  appointed  season. 
But  we  are  not  to  think  this  wickeil  world  innocent  in  its 
having  no  more  of  revealed  light  than  it  hath;  that  light 
shines  in  darkness,  but  the  darkness  doth  not  coiuprchend 
it,  strives  against  it,  otherwise  there  must  have  been  a  dif- 
fusion, even  of  most  evangelical  knowledge  man}'  an  a^re 
ago.  Men  fence  against  it  and  keep  it  off,  and  will  not 
let  it  spread  ;  and  God  dolh  not  exert  the  greatness  of  his 


power  as  yet  (for  ends  and  purposes  oest  known  to  him- 
self) for  the  gaining  of  a  victory  over  that  contumacious 
darkness. 

Yet,  in  the  mean  time,  where  there  are  no  notices  of 
that  revealed  law,  or  that  law  by  revelation,  we  are  not  to 
think  that  the  world  is  without  law :  do  but  observe  to  this 
purpose  what  follows  the  text,  "  Until  the  law  (verse  13.) 
sin  was  in  the  world;"  until  the  law.  Until  what  lawl 
It  is  certain,  here,  "law"  must  be  taken  in  a  restrained 
and  limited  sense,  otherwise  the  expressions  in  the  follow- 
ing part  of  that  verse  would  contradict  those  in  the  former: 
"  Sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law :"  then  there 
could  have  been  no  such  thing  as  sin,  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  if  there  had  been  no  law  at  all  in  all  that  interval. 
When  therefore  it  is  said,  "Until  the  law  sin  was  in  the 
world  ;"  that  is,  until  the  written  law,  or  until  the  law  that 
was  given  on  Mount  Sinai;  it  is  not  the  law  simply,  but 
respectively  only,  that  is  there  meant;  not  in  an  absolute 
and  general,  but  in  a  particular  and  limited  sense. 

It  is  true,  there  was  a  time  (that  time  that  is  there  men- 
tioned, from  Adam  to  Moses)  when  there  was  no  such  law 
as  came  afterwards  to  be  in  the  lime  of  Moses.  Not  that 
there  was  then  no  law  at  all;  for  then  there  could  be  no 
sin;  but  it  is  expressly  told  us,  that  "sin  was  in  the 
world"  for  all  that  time ;  and  therefore,  there  was  some 
law;  there  was  a  law  by  which  men  might  be  reckoned 
sinners :  for  there  was  such  a  law  according  to  which  they 
were  punished,  as  the  following  words  show ;  "  Neverthe- 
less, death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses ;"  there  was  such 
a  law  as  made  men  still  liable  to  death;  and  therefore, 
such  a  law  against  which  men  might  still  sin,  even  in  the 
long  interval  from  Adam  to  Moses.  "  Death  reigned  from 
Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression." 

I  pray  consider  that  expression,  "that  had  not  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression."  How  was 
that?  That  is,  that  did  not  sin  against  a  particular  and 
express  law,  wifh  its  annexed  sanction,  as  Adam  did. 
Some  would  understand  that  of  infants  ;  and,  it  is  true,  it 
must  include  them.  But  I  see  no  cause  at  all  for  such  a 
restriction;  but  most  manifestly  the  contrary:  for  infants 
were  not  the  only  ones  that  did  die;  death  reigned  over 
all,  in  that  interval  from  Adam  to  Moses;  and  so,  the  sin 
must  be  as  general  as  the  death.  But  herein  was  the  great 
dissimilitude,  that,  whereas  Adam  did  sin  against  a  framed, 
express  precept,  with  its  annexed  penalty  in  the  coramina- 
tion,  the  generality  of  men  from  Adam  to  Moses  did  not 
so  sin ;  but  they  sinned  against  such  a  law  as  they  had ; 
that  is,  the  relics  and  fragments  of  the  law  of  nature,  first 
impressed  upon  the  heart  of  man,  or  put  into  his  very  nature. 

This  is  agreeable  to  what  we  have  in  this  same  epistle, 
chap.  ii.  12.  "  As  many  as  have  sinned  without  the  law," 
(that  is,  without  a  written  law,)  "shall  perish  without 
law;"  to  wit,  without  that  written  law.  Some  law  or  other 
they  were  still  under ;  they  must  be  supposed  to  sin  against 
some  law ;  otherwise  they  could  perish  by  none.  But  a 
written  laAvthevhad  not.  "  "As  they  that  are  under  the  law, 
(as  it  there  follows,)  they  are  to  be  judged  by  the  law."  And 
afterwards,  in  the  14th  and  15th  verses  of  the  same  chapter; 
"  When  the  Gentiles  who  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature 
the  things  contained  in  the  law,  they  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves, which  show  the  works  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts,  their  consciences  also  bearing  witness,  and  their 
thoughts  in  the  mean  while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one 
another."  So  we  read  it,  and  I  think  very  defective!}', 
"accusing  and  excusing:"  it  is  in  the  Greek,  "by  turns;" 
not  "one  another;"  but,  "sometimes  accusing,  and  some- 
times excusing."  Not  as  if  their  thoughts  did  accuse  one 
another,  or  excuse  one  another ;  but  the  expression  may 
admit  to  be  read,  I  say,  "soir.etimes  accusing,  and  some- 
times excusing,"  according  to  the  discernible  evidence  of 
the  case. 

And  so  you  mar  now  easily  collect,  how,  in  this  general 
sinful  state  of  the  apostate  "world,  men  do  every  where 
transgress  against  a  law.  Those  that  have  a  written  law, 
or  might  more  easily  have  it,  they  sin  against  that ;  to  wit, 
the  revelation  that  God  hath  given  of  his  own  mind  con- 
cerning their  duty,  and  in  order  to  their  felicity.  They  that 
have  it.  or  might  more  easily  have  it,  I  say,  sin  against  it. 
They  that  have  it  not,  or  from  whom  it  lies  more  remote, 
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tbeyyetsin  against  the  dictates  of  the  law  which  they  have 
in  them:=;elves,  or  which  they  are  lo  themselves.  They  that 
have  no  other  law,  being  a  law  to  themselves,  they  having 
some  measures,  though  broken  and  imperfect  ones,  of  right 
and  wrong  in  Iheir  own  minds  and  natural  consciences. 

And  now,  the  measure  being  stated  by  which  this  gene- 
ral sinfulness  of  the  world  is  to  be  estimated,  the  natural 
law,  and,  generally,  that  law  that  is  by  revelation  in  the 
word  of  God,  so  far  as  it  doth  obtain,  or  might  more  easily 
obtain;  il  will  be  our  further  business,  in  the  next  place, 
to  open  to  you  the  sinfulness  of  men  in  reference  to  this 
law,  of  which  you  have  this  account.  And  it  is,  in  the 
general,  the  sinfulness  of  their  inclination,  or  of  their  na- 
ture, that  we  are  obliged,  by  the  design  of  our  present  sub- 
ject, to  consider  and  speak  to:  "  For  that  all  have  sinned." 
Here  is  not,  it  is  true,  actual  sin  :  that  the  expression 
doth  literally  signify.  But  that  must  be  understood  as 
supposing  a  sinful  nature,  which  is  more  principally  to  be 
considered;  or  il  is  to  be  considered  in  the  first  place; 
that  which  is  the  peccatum  feccans,  as  it  is  significantly 
enough  called  by  some.  That  evil  heart,  that  nature,  not 
Eis  it  is  nature,  but  as  it  is  depraved,  it  is  now  transmitted 
every  where  from  age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration, among  men  :  the  fountain  from  whence  all  those 
streams  of  wickedness  flow  that  have  deluged  the  world, 
and  made  a  raging  ocean,  "  the  waves  whereof  continually 
cast  forth  mire  and  dirt,"  as  the  prophet  expresseth  it,  Isa. 
Ivii.  20.  That  nature  of  man,  which  as  it  is  degenerate 
and  corrupt,  is  become  a  seminary,  a  seed-plot  of  all  kinds 
of  wickedness. 

This  is  for  pcccatuvi  originale  originatum ;  as  we  for- 
merly discoursed  to  you  of  the  peccatum  originale  orighiaiis, 
as  some  do  choose  to  express  those  things.  It  is,  in  the 
general,  a  sinful  inclination  which  lies  opposite  to  the  law 
of  God,  natural  or  revealed:  for  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  love  of  God  doth  only  provide  against  sinful  acts, 
or  sinful  omissions ;  no,  this  is  the  very  peculiar  excellency 
of  the  divine  government,  in  contradistinction  to  any 
other;  that  it  determines  first,  what  men  ought  to  be,  and 
then,  consequently  and  dependently,  what  they  ought  to 
do.  Human  laws  and  governnaents  do  not  respect  the 
former  of  these,  otherwise  than  consequentially.  They  only 
take  notice  of  actions,  and  those,  external  ones  too.  But 
internal  inclinations  they  make  little  provision  about, 
and  do  not  otherwise  take  notice  of  (as  indeed  the  nature 
of  the  thing  doth  not  admit  they  should)  but  by  conse- 
quence, asaman'shabit  and  internal  inclination  may  be  col- 
lected and  gathered  from  the  series  andcourseof  his  actions. 
But  it  is  quite  contrary  as  to  the  divine  government,  and  the 
laws  that  belong  thereunto;  that  is,  that  God  having  an 
immediate  inspection  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  his  go- 
vernment laying  its  first  obligation  there,  its  laws  do  first 
provide  what  men  should  be,  and  then,  consequentially, 
what  they  should  do.  They  should  be  so  and  so ;  be  holy, 
be  righteous;  and  then,  all  is  to  correspond  hereunto. 

Therefore,  we  must  understand  that  an  evil  inclination, 
or  a  depraved  or  corrupted  nature,  is  that  which  doth  first 
violate  the  law  of  God,  lies  first  against  it:  and  so,  that  it 
is  not  infelicity  only,  to  be  ill  inclined,  but  it  is  sin — sin 
in  the  highest  and  most  eminent  sense  thereof  It  is  the 
habitual  frame  and  bent  of  the  soul,  that  the  law  of  God 
doth  in  the  first  place  direct ;  and  then,  it  doth  direct  that 
men  should  act  correspondently  thereunto.  So  that  now 
that  empoisoned  nature  of  man,  the  malignity  of  the  heart 
and  soul,  or  inner  man,  is  that  which  makes  the  first  and 
prmcipal  breach  upon  the  law  of  God,  which  is  in  its  own 
nature  holy,  just,  and  good:  whatsoever  there  is  of  this 
law  left,  it  is  all  holy,  just,  and  good,  even  as  it  doth  ob- 
tain to  be  called  "the  law  of  nature."  What  is  truly  such, 
is  holy,  just,  and  good,  still,  as  much  as  ever  it  was,  and 
as  expressive  of  the  rnind  of  God. 

Now  concerning  that  corrupt  inclination  in  the  minds 
and  souls  of  men,  that  doth  first  violate  the  law,  it  is  to  be 
understood  agreeably  to  the  law  it.self.  The  law  itself  is 
partly  preceptive  and  partly  prohibitive.  It  consists  of 
these  two  parts.  And  these  two  things  are  accordingly  to 
be  considered  in  the  corrupted  state  of  human  nature:  to 
wit,  first,  that  there  is  a  disinclination  to  all  that  is  truly 
good;  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  a  propensity,  a  perverse 
inclination,  to  all  that  is  sinful  and  wicked. 


[1.]  The  first  of  these,  that  is,  which  is  signified  by  the 
want  of  original  righteousness,  that  leciitude  which  did 
first  belong  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  absence,  and  not  the 
mere  absence,  but  the  want  and  privation,  of  that,  is  the 
first  thing  we  have  to  consider  in  the  corruption  of  man'.s 
nature;  that  now  it  wants  the  inclination  that  there  ought 
to  be  in  it  according  to  its  primitive  state,  and  the  first  ob- 
ligation of  the  divine  law  upon  man.  This  is  the  loss  of 
God's  image ;  not  by  his  taking  it  away,  which  we  must 
carefully  abstain  from  thinking  even  so  much  as  one 
thought  to  thai  purpose;  that  is,  that  God  took  away  his 
image  from  man,  to  wit,  his  image  in  respect  whereof  man 
was  to  resemble  him  in  point  of  holiness;  that  would  be 
to  devolve  the  sinfulness  of  man's  nature  upon  God  him- 
self But  God  did  righteously,  upon  the  first  apostacy, 
withhold  his  Spirit,  whereupon  his  image,  being  a  created 
thing,  and  not  capable  of  self-subsistence,  must  vanish  ;  and 
so,  as  that  in  effect  to  erase  the  holy  image  of  God  out  of 
his  soul.  He  (man)  hath  expunged  and  blotted  it  out; 
provoked  the  Spirit  of  God  to  retire ;  cherished  and  in- 
dulged corrupt  inclinations  against  it,  and  in  opposition 
to  it.  And,  God  finally  still  retiring,  that  image  falleth 
and  vanisheth ;  not  being  withdrawn  by  him,  (speaking  of 
the  effect,)  but  being  expelled  ;  not  withdrawn,  but  drawn 
away ;  not  by  violence  (as  it  were)  obliterated  out  of  the 
soul.  That  which  was,  indeed,  God's  workmanship  at 
first,  is  defaced  by  our  wicked  workmanship :  the  work  of 
our  hands  hath  so  far  destroyed  the  work  of  his. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  a  dis- 
mclination  to  all  that  which  it  ought  to  be  inclined  to; 
that  is,  both  the  objects  and  acts  that  it  ought  to  be  inclined 
to.  We  are  principally  to  consider  the  objects;  the  acts 
will  of  course  most  obviously  ensue.  The  objects  where- 
with man  was  to  have  to  do,  were  God  himself,  his  fellow- 
creatures,  (those  especially  of  his  own  order,)  and  himself. 
There  was,  upon  God's  having  made  man,  the  direct  re- 
lation first  between  Creator  and  creature;  and  then,  here- 
upon, (there  being  divers  such  of  the  same  order,)  there 
follows,  of  course,  a  collateral  relation  between  one  such 
creature  and  another.  In  the  first  respect,  man  being  a 
reasonable  creature  by  his  nature,  a  creature  and  a  reason- 
able one,  he  comes  under  obligation  to  God  most  directly, 
and  then,  collaterally,  (from  God  still,)  he  comes  to  be  un- 
der obligation  to  his  fellow-creatures  of  his  own  order;  and 
inasmuch  as  he  is  capable  of  bearing  a  relation  to  himself, 
so  he  comes  to  owe  duty  to  himself  also. 

To  God  in  the  first  place.  There  is  an  aversion  from 
God,  to  be  considered  in  this  fallen  state  of  man,  not  of 
one  single  faculty  of  the  soul  alone,  but  even  of  the  whole 
soul,  and  of  all  the  faculties  of  it.  But  according  to  the 
natural  order  wherein  they  lie  towards  one  another,  the 
whole  soul  is  gone  off  from  God;  mind,  and  will,  and 
affections,  and  executive  powers,  altogether  turned  off  from 
God.  So  is  the  account  given  of  the  fallen  state  of  man  in 
that  14th  and  53d  Psalm,  from  which  texts,  and  from  others, 
you  have  so  many  quotations  taken  in  the  3d  chapter  of 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  all  summed  in  this,  that  "  All 
have  sinned  and  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  This, 
then,  is  the  great  thing  that,  in  the  first  place,  is  held  forth 
in  this  text ;  to  wit,  that  the  state  of  man  is  a  state  of  apos- 
tacy and  recess  from  God;  he  hath  withdrawn  himself, 
and  stands  now  in  his  whole  soul  in  a  quite  averse  posture 
from  God,  towards  whom  he  was  originally  and  naturally 
most  prepense. 

But  then,  whereas  God,  the  Object  of  this  aversion,  is  to 
be  considered  two  ways,  as  our  Supreme  and  Sovereign 
Lord,  and  as  our  Supreme  and  Sovereign  Good,  the  soul 
of  man  is  averse  to  him  under  both  these  notions ;  refuseth 
to  take  him  as  his  Supreme  Lord,  or  for  his  Supreme 
Good;  that  is,  it  will  neither  obey  him,  nor  be  happy  in 
him.  And  whereas,  under  this  two-fold  notion,  we  are  to 
consider  God  the  object  of  this  aversion,  it  is  under  the 
former  of  these  notions  that  we  are  to  consider  it  now, 
while  we  are  speaking  of  the  sinful  state  of  man,  or  the  sin 
of  man.  It  will  be  under  the  latter  of  these  notions  that 
we  are  to  consider  it,  when  we  speak  of  the  death  that  hath 
passed  over  all  men,  as  that  whereunto  it  doth  more  pecu- 
liarly and  properly  belong. 

But  consider  God  as  the  Supreme  Lord,  and  the  sinful- 
ness of  man's  nature,  in  this  respect,  lies  in  this  that  he  is, 
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under  this  notion,  averse  to,  and  turned  off  from,  him,  and 
declines  obedience  to  him.  And  the  whole  is,  under  this 
notion,  averse ;  that  is,  the  mind  is  averse,  not  only  doth 
not  know  him,  but  declines  knowing  him ;  labours  under 
not  a  mere  nescience  of  God,  but  an  affected  and  chosen 
ignorance  ;  desires  not  to  know  him.  So  is  the  representa- 
tion made  to  us  of  tiie  opposite  slate  and  condition  of  man 
in  those  mentioned  Psalms,  the  53d,  most  fully,2, 3  verses; 
that  is,  "  That  God  looking  down  irom  heaven  upon  the 
children  of  men  to  see  who  would  inquire,  who  would 
seek  after  God,  he  finds  them  all  gone  back ;"  (the  Hebrew 
word  signifies  a  per  verse  retrocision,w  ay  wardly  gone  back;) 
no,  here  is  no  inclination  to  inquire  after  God  ;  according 
to  that.  Job  xxi.  14.  "  They  say  unto  God,  Depart  from  us, 
we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways,"  of  thy  concerns, 
and  of  thy  methods.  Those  ways  of  intercourse  that  thou 
wouldst  have  to  be  between  thee  and  us,  these  ways  of 
thine  we  do  not  desire  to  know;  we  do  not  desire  there 
should  be  any  intermeddling,  any  intercourse  between  thee 
and  us.  And  according  to  that  Rom.  i.  28.  "  They  liked 
not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge."  They  did  not  only 
or  barely  not  know  him,  but  disliked  to  know,  refused  to 
know  him.  "  Through  deceit  they  refused  to  know  me," 
saith  the  Lord,  Jer.  ix.  6.  The  same  corrupt  nature  re- 
maining, even  under  a  professed  relation  to  him,  with  the 
generality  of  that  wicked  people. 

And  so,  in  this  respect,  the  state  of  man  is  a  state  of 
darkness;  to  wit,  of  affected  darkness.  "There  is  no 
darkness  of  shadow  of  death  where  the  workers  of  iniquity 
can  hide  themselves."  It  speaks  the  inclination  of  men's 
minds  that  they  would  fain  hide  themselves  in  some  dark- 
ness or  shadow  of  death  if  they  could ;  but  they  can  find 
none,  none  that  hides  them  from  him,  though  they  can 
easily  so  inwrap  themselves  in  darkness,  as  not  to  behold 
him.  Their  darkness  is  a  fence  against  themselves;  but 
not  against  him.  They  make  it  so  thick  that  they  cannot 
penetrate  it ;  but  he  most  easily  can.  They  would  fain 
have  such  a  darkness  as  that  he  might  not  see  them ;  but 
there  is  none,  they  cannot  find  any ;  "  There  is  no  darkness 
or  shadow  of  death  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  can  hide 
themselves."  But,  in  the  mean  time,  that  speaks  the  in- 
clinations of  their  minds ;  "  Oh  !  that  we  could  be  hid 
from  God,  and  that  there  mi^ht  be  nothing  at  all  to  do  be- 
tween him  and  us."  "  Ye  were  darkness,"  (here  is  the  com- 
mon .state  of  the  unconverted,  unregenerate  world,)  Ephes. 
V.  8.  "  Ye  were  darkness,"  not  merely  in  the  dark,  but 
darkness  itself.  "  The  light  that  is  in  them  is  darkness,"  as 
our  Saviour  speaks,  Mat.  vi.  23.  "  If  the  light  that  is  in 
thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness."  This,  I  say, 
speaks  an  aversion  of  mind  from  God ;  they  care  not  to 
know  him ;  they  desire  not  to  know  him. 

And  hereupon  it  becomes  so  unaccustomed  a  thing  to 
think  of  him.  Thence  is  the  character  of  a  wicked,  unre- 
generate man,  "  A  forgetter  of  God."  It  is  his  usual  pa- 
raphrase in  Scripture,  "  A  Avicked  man;"  and  that  lies,  as 
such,  under  doom,  is  under  such  a  character  as  this,  one 
that  is  "  aforgetter  of  God  ;"  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God,"  Psalm  ix. 
And  in  opposition  hereunto,  a  regenerate  man,  a  holy  man, 
a  renewed  man,  is  characterized  by  one  that  remembers 
God,  that  thinks  of  God  ;  "  A  book  of  remembrance  was 
written  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and  thought  upon 
his  name."  Whereas,  it  is  said  of  the  wicked  man,  "God 
is  not  in  all  his  thoughts."  Compare  these  two  places  to- 
gether. Psalm  X.  4.  Mai.  iii.  16.  A  good  man  is  such  a 
one  as  thinks  much  of  the  name  of  God,  hath  God's  name 
impressed  on  his  mind ;  so  as  every  actual  thought  of  God, 
it  is  only  reading  the  letters  that  do  (as  it  were)  compose 
that  name,  and  that  are  impressed  on  his  own  mind ;  to 
wit,  his  actual  thinking  of  God.  Now  a  book  of  remem- 
brance was  written  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and 
thought  of  his  name.  As  if  it  had  been  said  ;  "Well,  is 
there  so  much  kindness  towards  me  yet  to  be  found  in  this 
revolted  world,  that  ihey  will  remember  me  ?  I  will  have 
a  book  of  remembrance  for  them;  there  shall  be  remem- 
brance for  remembrance.  Do  they  think  of  me  1  I  will 
think  of  them  too  ;  have  they  kind  thoughts  of  me  1  I  will 
have  much  kinder  thoughts  of  them ;  I  will  book  it  up. 
Every  kind  thought  that  is  taken  up  concerning  me,  in  this 
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general  apostacy  and  revoltedness  of  the  world  from  me,  I 
will  set  it  down,  I  will  have  abook  of  remembrance  for  every 
one  that  has  anythoughts  of  me, in  this  forlorn  state  of  things." 

And  then,  as  this  aversion  haih  place  in  the  minds  of 
men,  it  hath  so,  more  formally,  in  their  wills;  they  will 
not  have  this  Lord  to  be  their  God  ;  he  shall  not  reign  over 
them  ;  they  refuse  his  empire,  throw  off  the  reins  ;  "  Let 
us  ca.st  away  his  cords,  and  break  his  bands  off  from  us." 
So,  in  the  apostate  world,  do  the  princes  and  people  com- 
bine together  against  the  divine  government;  and  ti  ose 
that  lead  others  consent  to  be  led  themselves  in  this  (  ase. 
"  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their 
cords  from  us ;"  (Psalm  ii.)  tho,se  of  God,  and  of  his  Anoint- 
ed, the  Redeemer,  the  Messiah,  as  that  word  signifies. 

And  then,  likewise,  there  is  a  consequent  averse  or  trans- 
verse posture  in  the  affections  of  the  soul,  whereof,  indeed, 
the  will  is  the  seat  and  subject;  desires,  fears,  hopes,  de- 
liffhts,  anger,  sorrow,  all  transversed  in  a  quite  contrary 
course  and  being  to  what  they  should  be ;  and  so  it  ispro- 
portionablj' towards  men,  so  far  as  men  are  concerned  with 
men ;  and  so  it  is  towards  ourselves.  We  should  have  dis- 
coursed of  these  distinctly,  but  cannot  now. 

It  is,  in  the  mean  time,  strange,  (and  let  us  consider  that 
with  ourselves,)  that  this  being  so  apparently  the  common 
case,  it  should  be  so  little  considered;  that  men  take  such 
complacency  in  themselves;  that  it  comes  so  seldom  into 
the  thoughts  of  any  to  think,  "  I  either  am,  or  have  been, 
an  apostate  creature,  quite  turned  off  from  God."  It  is  to 
be  admired,  that  men's  own  thoughts  are  not  painful  to 
them  upon  this  account.  Certain  it  is,  that  I,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  have  been  all  in  an  apostacy  from  God.  This 
hath  been  my  state;  it  is  my  present  state.  I  atn  either  an 
apostate  creature,  or  a  returned  creature:  either  still  apos- 
tate, or  renewed  towards  him,  altered  in  ray  habitual  frame 
and  inclination.  How  is  it  with  me  1  am  I  one  of  the  re- 
duces? one  that  the  mighty  hand  and  power  of  the  Re- 
deemer (he  that  died,  "the  just  for  the  unjust  to  bring  us 
to  God")  hath  reduced  and  fetched  back  to  God. 

Or  is  this  the  case  of  none  of  usl  That  whereas  we 
were  all  off  from  God,  in  an  averse  posture  to  him,  are  we 
not  striving  against  the  design  of  the  merciful  Redeemer, 
who  is  still  striving  to  bring  us  back,  and  who  strove  herein 
unto  blood,  resisting  against  the  wicked  inclinationsof  de- 
generate, apostate  men  ?  "  He  resisted  to  blood  striving 
against  sin."  That  is  the  thing  plainly  implied  in  that  of 
the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  xii.  4.  "Ye  have  not 
yet  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin  ;"  whereas,  he 
had  been,  immediately  before,  bespeaking  them  to  "run 
with  patience  the  race  that  was  set  before  them,  looking 
unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  the  faith  ;  who,  for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despis- 
ing the  shame."  But  why  did  he  endure  that  cross  and 
shame  which  we  find  him  to  have  despised  1  The  follow- 
ing w^ords  show,  he  had  been  striving  against  sin.  But 
that  is  none  of  your  case  ;  it  was  his.  He  suffered  that 
cross,  and  fell  under  all  that  opprobrium,  ignomin}',  and 
shame,  in  this  striving  against  sin  even  unto  blood  ;  that 
sin  by  which  men  are  held  off  from  God,  continued  in  a 
state  of  apostacy  from  him. 

Now  let  us  bethink  ourselves  what  the  Son  of  God  hath. 
been  striving  unto  blood  against;  to  wit,  "sin;"  which 
haih  turned  us  off  from  God,  and  kept  ns  off  from  God: 
and  are  we  striving  against  him,  will  not  he  reduced,  will 
not  be  brought  back  1  Strangers  to  God  we  have  been,  anci 
so  we  will  be  still ;  go  from  day  to  day,  from  morning  to 
night,  and  will  have  no  concern  with  God;  we  will  not 
pray  to  him  ;  we  will  not  think  of  his  name ;  we  will  en- 
tertain no  converse  with  him. 

But  the  further  Uae  is  referred  to  be  spoken  to,  after  a 
further  explicaiion  of  the  sinful  state  of  mankind. 


LECTURE   XXA'.* 

It  hath  been  showed,  that  the  ill  inclination  of  men  to- 
wards God,  effects  the  whole  soul.    The  mind  knows  him 
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m)t,  thinks  not  of  him,  is  habitually  foigelful  of  him;  and, 
more  formally,  this  av^ersion  is  in  the  will :  that  doth  not 
choose  the  Loiil  for  his  God;  wills  him  not,  even  where 
a  people  do  profess  his  name.  If  yet  the  work  of  renova- 
tion have  not  taken  place,  his  own  Israel  will  have  none  c>f 
him:  "Israel,"  saitli  God,  "would  have  none  of  me." 
Corrupt  nature  is  the  same,  even  in  such  a  people,  what- 
soever the  external  profession,  and  garb,  and  appearance, 
and  show,  may  be.  A  corrupt  heart  is  still  the  same  thing, 
indisposed,  disaffecied  to  God;  "alienated  from  the  life 
of  God."  And  conscience  is  stupified,  doth  not  do  its  of- 
fice, or,  sometimes,  is  outrageous  and  over-does  it,  the  at- 
fections  and  passions  are  all  as  so  many  furies  ;  original 
rectitude  being  gone,  and  the  soul  destitute  of  that  holy 
image  which  originally  it  bore. 

But  there  is,  also,  an  evil  inclination  towards  fellow- 
creatures  of  their  own  order.  That  love  is  wanting  which 
IS  "the  fulrilling  of  the  law;"  and  that  sums  up  all  that 
rectitude  of  heart  and  soul  towards  fellow-creatures  of  our 
own  order.  All  is  summed  up  in  this ;  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  ihyseif;"  and  therefore  is  love  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law. 

And  then,  also,  towards  ourselves.  Our  love  to  our 
neighbour  is  to  he  measured  by  that  to  ourselves ;  as 
that  great  fundamental  precept  which  our  Saviour  calls  the 
"  second,"  next  to  that ;  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  might;  and  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  in  opposition  where- 
uuto,  stands  that  aversion  to  God,  in  the  first  part.  And 
as  to  the  second  great  commandment,  it  is  a  measured 
thing;  and  the  measure  is  love  to  ourselves. 

But  now,  in  this  state  of  apostacy,  men  want  even  that, 
they  do  not  love  themselves:  to  wit,  if  they  did  know 
themselves;  and  that  they  do  not  affect,  to  gain  a  true 
Knowledge  of  themselves;  and  therefore,  do  not  love  them- 
selves, their  more  noble  .self,  their  more  excellent  self. 
The  soul,  which  is  the  man,  that  they  do  not  love;  they 
care  not  for  it ;  care  not  how  they  prostitute  it ;  how 
they  enslave,  how  they  hazard  it  from  day  to  day.  Yea, 
and, 

[2.]  In  all  these  respects,  there  is  not  only  an  aversion, 
nn  ill  inclination,  to  that  which  is  good,  a  want  of  original 
righteousness,  or  of  the  holy  image  of  God  as  such  ;  but 
there  is,  likewise,  propensions  to  all  manner  of  evil;  there 
are  violent  propensions  towards  forbidden  objects.  God 
Deing  forsaken  and  left,  and  the  soul  of  man  being  con- 
scious to  itself  that  it  is  not  enough  for  it.self,  it  must  ad- 
;'oin  itself  to  somewhat  else,  when  it  is  off  from  God:  and 
s>o,  by  the  same  steps  by  which  it  recedes  from  him,  it 
Uirns  to  the  creature,  to  this  vain  and  impure  w^orld, 
which  is  God's  rival  and  competitor  for  the  minds  and 
I  earts  of  men. 

But  here,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  when  the  soul  is 
off  from  God,  and  therefore  must  seek  for  somewhat  else 
10  supply  his  room,  it  finds  itself  under  a  necessity  to  make 
a  false  and  adscititious  deity,  a  divided  thing,  as  if  it  were 
■jnder  a  secret  consciousness  that  no  one  thing  could  fill 
up  the  room  of  God.  And  therefore,  the  new  deity  is  di- 
vided between  the.se  two;  to  wit,  between  this  world  and 
a  man's  own  self;  that  is,  his  meaner  or  baser  self,  his 
ignoble  self.  And  all  of  you  know  (if  you  recollect  a  little) 
what  God  is  to  be  to  us,  namely,  our  Sovereign  Lord,  our 
Sovereign  Good ;  him  we  are  to  serve,  and  him  we  are  to 
enjov. 

The  soul,  being  off  from  him,  and  being  now  to  fill  up 
his  room  as  it  can,  it  doth  (as  it  can)  attempt  to  fill  it  up 
by  these  two  things — self  and  the  woild:  self  supplies  the 
room  of  God,  as  he  is  to  be  served  by  us;  and  the  world 
supplies  the  room  of  God,  as  God  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  us. 
And  here  are  the  propensions,  now,  of  the  apostate  soul, 
continuing  .so,  and  yet  unrenewed  towards  self,  as  the  only 
one  to  be  served,  obeyed,  and  pleased,  instead  of  serving, 
obeying,  and  pleasing  God.  And  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
idols  that  is  set  up  in  the  apostate  world,  even — a  man's 
self. 

But  then  remember  it  is  his  baser,  meaner,  and  more 
ignoble  self;  when  it  is  become  the  vilest  thing  thatitwas 
possible  a  reasonable,  immortal  soul  could  become;  when 
it  is  besotted,  carnalized,  bruiified;  when  it  is,  in  short, 
become  a  brute,  when  it  would  be  a  god.     ^Vhile  it  wai 


itself,  it  must  abhor  any  such  thought,  with  the  highest 
measures  and  greatest  pitch  of  indignation.  But  now  it  is 
brutified  into  the  vilest  and  most  degenerate  thing,  become 
even  as  the  beast  that  perish,  now  it  must  be  a  god.  "  I 
will  have  none  to  serve  but  this  self." 

But  then,  finding  (as  that  is  obvious  to  every  one)  that  it 
hath  not  its  own  good  in  its  own  hand,  (as,  alas!  what  have 
I  in  me  to  make  me  happier;  and  though  that  is  more  to 
be  considered  under  the  other  head  of  death,  yet  there  is 
sin  in  it  too,  as  it  underwent  a  direct  interdict,)  it  finds  it 
must  forage,  it  mu.st  go  abroad;  it  finds  it  hath  not  enough 
in  itself  to  satisfy  it.  And  therefore,  now  in  this  kind,  and 
under  this  notion,  the  world  is  the  other  idol  that  is  to 
supply  the  room  of  God.  "Love  not  the  world,  nor  the 
things  of  the  world;  for  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  That  shows,  however, 
in  the  unrenewed  state,  the  propensions  of  the  soul  are,  by 
love,  carried  towards  this  vain  and  wretched  world.  All 
the  good  that  it  designs  for  ilself  it  seeks  from  it.  And 
so,  these  are  the  two  idols  that  are  set  up  in  this  apostate 
world  against  the  living  and  true  God ;  self,  as  the  god 
that  is  to  be  served,  and  the  world,  as  the  god  that  is  to  be 
enjoyed. 

But  then,  we  must  observe,  by  the  way,  that  as  there  is 
towards  these  two  substituted  objects  a  violent  propen- 
sion  ;  so  it  is  forbidden  only  under  that  notion  wherein  it 
is  excessive.  It  is  no  unlawful  thing  for  a  man  to  love 
himself,  and  even  his  meaner  self;  but  to  love  himself  with 
that  love  wherewith  he  should  love  God,  that  is  sinful. 
It  is  no  unlawful  thing  to  love  inferior  creatures,  things  of 
this  world,  which  God  made  all  very  good;  but  to  love 
them  with  that  love  wherewith  we  should  love  God,  as  our 
supreme  and  highest  good,  herein  stands  the  sinfulness  of 
this  propension.  These  are  to  be  in  the  room  of  God; 
not  to  serve  ourselves  under  God,  but  above  him  and 
against  him;  not  to  enjoy  and  please  ourselves  in  this 
world,  in  subserviency  and  obedience  to  God,  but  in  di- 
rect opposition. 

And  so  there  is,  upon  this  account,  not  only  no  incli- 
nation towards  God,  (which  was  considered  under  the 
former  head.)  but  there  is  direct  enmity.  Not  only,  in 
this  case,  doth  the  soul  not  love  him  with  all  the  heart, 
mind,  and  might ;  but  it  hates  him.  And  this  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  apostate  world.  Look  to  that  Rom.  i.  28. 
"  They  liked  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge."  And 
a  little  lower,  they  are  called  "God-haters."  The  word 
signifies,  they  hate  him  with  a  stygian  hatred,  they  hate 
him  as  one  would  hate  hell ;  that  is  the  signification  of  the 
word  "God-haters,"  which  sums  up  the  malignity  of  this 
corrupted  nature  of  man,  that  is  made  out  in  so  many 
pariiculars  in  all  that  latter  part  of  that  1st  chapter  to  the 
Romans. 

So  likewise,  in  reference  to  their  fellow-creatures,  when 
this  love  is  wanting,  which  they  should  bear  to  them,  and 
which  is  the  radical  principle  that  comprehends  in  it  all 
duly  of  that  kind,  (that  is,  doth  virtually  comprehend  it 
all,)  the  want  of  that  due  disposition  is  supplied  by  a 
contrary  principle;  that  is,  by  one  contrary  thereunto, 
which  is  that  of  "  being  hateful  and  hating  one  another," 
mentioned  Romans  i.  30,  31.  and  Titus  ii.  3.  And  it  is, 
too,  upon  this  account,  that  "self"  is  one  of  the  two  sub- 
stituted idols,  as  3^011  have  heard.  And  because  the  interest 
of  this  "self"  interferes,  and  there  are  now  as  many  deities 
to  be  served  as  there  areinen  ;  hereupon  it  is,  that  jealousy 
works  into  hatred.  And  it  partly  proceeds,  too,  from  the 
narrowness  and  minuteness  of  this  world,  which  is  the 
other  idol  that  men  set  up  in  the  room  and  stead  of  God. 
Tliis  world  is  too  little  lor  men;  (it  cannot  but  be  so;)  too 
little  for  immortal  souls,  it  is  a  thing  in  its  own  nature 
unsuitable  to  them;  but  yet,  men  being  deceived,  think  to 
have  their  all  out  of  it:  and  so  they  are  all  pulling  and 
tearing  one  from  another,  every  one  for  himself,  to  make 
his  own  portion  out  of  this  Avorld  as  great  and  considerable 
as  he  can,  still  imagining  he  shall  repair  his  loss  of  God 
out  of  this  world.  And  all  being  under  the  power  of  this 
delusion,  they  do  not  consider,  that  "there  is  a  lie  in  their 
right  hand;"  that  they  are  seeking  that  in  this  world 
which  it  can  never  afford  them. 

But  hereupon,  instead  of  that  love  which  should  b& 
"the  fulfilling  of  the  law"  of  the  second  table,  spoken  of 
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Rom.  xiii.  there  is  that  enmity,  that  mutual  hatred  of  one 
another,  that  hath  for  so  man}^  ages  made  this  world  an 
aceldama,  a  field  of  blood ;  and  comprehends  and  sums  up 
all  those  lusts,  from  whence  come  wars  and  lightings  amon^r 
men:  among  men,  I  say,  who  lay  under  the  obligation  of 
so  equal  a  law,  and  so  kind  a  law  of  love,  which  so  di- 
rectly tended  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  ;  and  so  would 
have  made  this  world  a  heaven  upon  earth,  every  one  lo- 
ving one  another  as  himself,  and  seeking  another's  good  as 
his  own:  whereas,  all  make  it  now  their  business  to  tear 
this  world  out  of  one  another's  hands  as  much  as  they  can, 
and  to  pluck  it  in  pieces,  and  so  to  worry  and  destroy  one 
another  for  it. 

And  in  reference  to  men  themselves  too.  In  the  room  of 
a  right  disposition  towards  themselves,  there  are  substi- 
tuted wicked  propensions:  they  do  affect  themselves  wick- 
edly, sinfully,  illegally,  against  the  direction  of  the  divine 
rule  :  and  this  is  the  root  of  all  the  insincerity  that  is  to  be 
found  any  where  in  the  world,  that  is,  that  the  superior 
powers  do  not  govern  the  inferior,  do  rebel  and  disobey. 
The  mind  and  judgment  that  should  govern  the  will,  and 
its  determinations,  and  purposes,  this  way  and  that,  neglect 
their  office ;  so  that  in  the  mind,  now,  is  blindness ;  not 
generally  a  not  seeing,  but  refusing  to  see,  a  willing  blind- 
ness; that  which  the  Scriptures  express  by  "  blindness  of 
heart."  There  is  error,  self-deception,  about  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  practical  matters;  the  callin?  of  eood, 
evil,  and  evil,  good.  There  is  somnolency  and  drowsy 
slumber  upon  the  minds  of  men  ;  a  supiue  ucglischce,  that 
they  cannot  consider  nor  care  how  things  go  within  them, 
or  what  is  uppermost. 

Then  again,  there  is,  in  the  inferior  soul,  the  imagina- 
tions, the  appetites,  the  affections  or  passions,  a  continual 
mutiny  and  disorder,  a  rebellion  against  what  doth  remain 
of  the  law  in  the  mind;  so  that  what  remains  is  very  im- 
perfect, much  obscured,  shattered,  and  broken  :  yet,  there 
is  a  continual  mutiny  and  insurrection  against  these  relics 
of  that  law.  And  this,  indeed,  constitutes  a  man,  within 
himself,  the  continual  seat  of  a  war ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  war 
with  himself;  for  he  hath  some  light  in  his  mind  ;  but  there 
are  these  mutinous  and  rebellious  appetitions  and  passions 
working  in  continual  opposition  thereunto  ;  so  that  he  can- 
not raze  out  those  notions  he  hath  in  his  mind  :  "  This  I 
should  do,  and  that  I  should  do  so  ;"  nor  will  his  inferior 
faculties  be  induced  to  any  kind  of  compliance  therewith. 
It  is  not  such  a  war  as  in  the  regenerate,  to  wit,  in  one  and 
the  same  facult)'^,  and  especially  in  the  heart  and  will, 
where  there  is  an  imperfect  inclination  to  that  which  is 
good,  but  yp.t  victorious.  But  the  war  lies  here,  between 
that  which  should  be  the  governing  faculty,  the  mind,  the 
practical  judgment,  the  conscience,  and  the  mutinous  dis- 
positions of  a  rebellious  heart,  that  are  entire,  and  in  their 
full  strength,  in  the  unregenerate ;  whereas,  in  the  rege- 
nerate, they  are  subdued  and  brought  under;  not  quite  ex- 
pelled, but  yet  conquered. 

Thus,  we  have  the  true  state  of  the  case,  how  it  is  with 
men  with  respect  to  the  sinfulness  of  their  nature,  which 
lies  spread  through  all  the  several  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  soul,  and  shows  itself  with  reference  to  the  several  ob- 
jects wherewith  men  can  be  any  way  concerned.  But  we 
are  to  consider, 

(2.)  The  universality  of  this  revolt;  that  is,  that  all  men 
are  in  it,  they  are  all  gone  back ;  all  men,  and  the  all  of 
every  man.  AH  men  are  in  it.  And  it  is,  therefore,  on  the 
whole  matter,  not  strange  that  this  corruption  of  the  nature 
of  man  should  be  represented  with  such  rhetoric  as  we  find 
in  divers  passages  of  Scripture:  as  in  the  14th  and  53d 
Psalms,  and  Romans  iii.  where  you  have  divers  passages 
quoted  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  out  of  the  book 
of  Psalms,  of  that  same  import,  to  signify,  how  general  a 
consent  there  is  in  this  matter  of  man's  rebellion  ;  that  as 
men  have  agreed  herein  with  infernal  spirits,  so  they  do 
generally  agree  with  one  another:  "  Come,  let  us  cast  off 
his  cords,  and  throw  away  his  bands  from  off  us."  All, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  agree  in  such  a  design 
as  this. 

If  you  would  take  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of  the  case, 

that  3d  of  the  Romans  will  give  it  you  very  shortly  and 

succinctly,  and  yet,  withal,  very  copiously  and  fully.  The 

apostle  tells  us,  that  he  had  proved  (as  indeed  he  had 
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done  in  the  1st  and  2nd  chapters  of  that  epistle)  that  "  Jews 
and  Gentiles  were  under  sin."  Tho.se  two  distributing 
terms,  Jew  and  Gentile,  takinjr  up  the  whole  of  the  world, 
and  was  then  the  known  distribution  of  the  world  of  man- 
kind. And  he  had  not  only  said  it,  but  proved  it,  that  ihey 
were  all  under  sin  ;  even  the  very  Jews  them^-elves,  as 
well  as  Gentiles,  though  a  select  people,  a  people  that  had 
the  oracles  of  God,  the  peculiar  tokens  of  his  presence  and 
favour,  (where  grace  was  not  victorious,)  yet,  as  great  an 
enemy  appears  among  them  against  God,  as  in  the  pagan 
world  and  nations  of  the  earth. 

And  if  you  look  into  the  1st  Romans,  and  the  latter  end, 
you  see,  that  men  having  expelled  and  driven  God  out  of 
their  minds  and  thoughts,  as  not  liking  to  retain  him  in 
their  knowledge,  what  becomes  of  them  hereupon  1  Why, 
God  gives  them  up,  leaves  them  to  themselves :  they  be- 
come now  to  be  under  the  dominion  and  power  of  exorbit- 
ant and  unruly  affections  and  passions.  "  God  gave  ihem 
up  to  vile  affections ;  and  as  they  liked  not  to  retain  God 
in  their  knowledge,  he  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind  :"  and  hereupon,  they  are  filled  with  all  unrighteous- 
ness, fornication,  wickedness, covetousness,  maliciousness; 
full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity;  whisperers, 
backbiters  ;  and  (that  which  is  central  of  all  the  rest,  which 
was  noted  before)  haters  of  God  ;  despiteful,  proud,  boast- 
ers, inventers  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  with- 
out understanding,  covenant  breakers,  without  natural  af- 
fection, implacable,  unmerciful. 

Here  is  a  representation  of  the  apostate  world,  nf  that 
wickedness  which  all  proceeds  from  the  corrupt  fountain 
which  every  man  hath  in  himself  And  then,  in  the  3rd 
chapter,  he  goes  on  to  add,  from  the  Psalmist:  "  There  is 
none  righteous,  no  not  one  ;  there  is  none  that  under- 
standeih,  none  that  seeketh  after  God ;  they  are  all  gone 
out  of  the  way,  they  are  altogether  become  unprofitable  : 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one."  "  All  have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,"  both  as  it 
was  to  be  their  end,  and  as  it  was  to  be  their  transforming 
pattern.     Thus  it  is,  as  to  all  men. 

And  so,  the  all  of  every  man  ;  which  divers  expressions 
in  that  3d  Romans  do  most  emphatically  represent  and  hold 
forth  to  us.  "  Their  throats  is  an  open  sepulchre,  with  their 
mouths  they  have  used  deceit,  the  poison  of  asps  is  under 
their  lips:  their  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness, 
their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood,  destruction  and  misery 
are  in  their  ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not 
known."  Even  the  several  parts  of  the  outward  man  are 
made  use  of,  as  so  many  engines  and  machines  for  wick- 
edness. And  for  the  inward  man,  the  source  and  foun- 
tain of  it,  we  are  elsewhere  told,  that  "  all  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  are  only  evil ;  and  con- 
tinually" so;  Gen.  vi.  5.  So  early  had  that  universal  con- 
tagion spread  itself  among  all  men,  and  through  the  all  of 
every  vimi. 

And  hence  it  is  that  they  are  so  frequently  spoken  of 
(even  notwithstanding  a  profession  of  God's  own  name,  if 
they  remain  in  the  unrenewed  state)  as  "  a  generation  of 
vipers,  and  as  a  seed  of  evil  doers;"  yea,  (as  was  said  be- 
fore,) as  the  seed  of  the  devil,  that  old  serpent.  "  Ye  are 
of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  works  of  your  father  ye 
will  do."  And  hence  it  is,  that  all  wickedness  do  proceed, 
which  we  have  any  where  seen  perpetrated  and  done,  upon 
the  stage  of  this  world.  So  that  when  the  renewing  work 
comes  to  take  place,  there  is  need  that  it  should  pervade, 
should  pass  through,  the  whole  man.  "  The  God  of  peace 
sanctify  you  throughout  in  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and 
body."  You  see,  every  part  of  man  needs  a  sanctilying 
influence;  and  therefore,  all  is  corrupt  and  impure. 

Before  we  go  on,  let  us  make  somewhat  of  present  use- 
ful reflection  to  ourselves.  And  consider.  Is  it  not,  here- 
upon, wonderful  that  there  should  be  among  men  so  gene- 
ral a  self-complacency  1  How  strange  is  it,  that  this  being 
the  state  of  the  case  with  men  in  this  world,  there  should 
be  among  them,  I  say,  so  general  a  self-complacency  !  that 
they  all  should  seem  to  be  so  well  pleased  with  themselves ! 
look  with  a  kind  eve  upon  themselves!  that  it  doth  not 
come  into  men's  minds  to  think,  antecedently  to  their  re- 
covery, to  their  regeneration,  "  I  am  a  fallen  creature,  an 
apostate  creature,  one  separate  and  cut  off  from  Grod,  by 
mine  own  revolt ;  one  fallen  in  with  the  devil  against  God ; 
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that  atn  in  league  wath  him  to  do  his  will,  and  to  disobey 
hlvi  who  gave  me  breath  ;  who  is  the  Father  of  my  spirit, 
and  the  author  of  my  whole  being." 

Are  not  these  true  thoughts  that  a  man  might  think  of 
himself,  being  yet  unregenerate,  unrenewed  1  And  is  it 
not  strange,  when  they  are  things  that  lie  so  much  in  view, 
they  yet  should  so  seldom  come  into  men's  minds  1  Can 
we" think  it  possible,  if  they  did  come  oftener,  that  they 
should  be  so  well  plea,sed  with  themselves'?  ,Yet  this  they 
are  generally  prone  to  be.  It  is  the  character  of  the  wicked 
man,  that  is,  one  that  continues  yet  in  a  state  of  apostacy, 
that  "  he  flatters  himself  in  his  own  eyes,  (Psal.  xxxvi.  2.) 
nniil  his  iniquitv  be  found  to  be  hateful."  He  still  looks 
upon  himself  w'ith  a  self-flattering  eye.  If  there  be  any 
thing  which,  abstractlv  considered,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  amiable,  this  is  singly  looked  upon :  but  it  is  seldom, 
in  the  mean  time,  thought,  but  generally  forgot,  what  is  a 
man's  state. 

O  !  how  few  are  there  that  cry  out,  "  What  is  the  state 
of  my  case  ?  If  I  have  strength,  if  I  have  wit,  if  I  have 
any  thing  of  comeliness,  I  can  presently  strut  and  think. 
What  a  fine  creature  am  I !  But,  in  the  mean  time,  that  I 
am  a  rebel  against  heaven ;  I  am  an  accomplice  with  the 
devil  againsl  God  ;  I  am  an  apostate  from  my  rightful, 
sovereign  Lord."  This  would  surely  turn  all  men's  self- 
complacency  into  horror  and  consternation,  that  a  man 
would  be  afraid  of  himself,  and  wish  he  could  run  away 
from  himself;  and  wonder  how  the  earth  comes  to  bear 
such  a  creature.  O !  this  monster  of  an  apostate  soul  that 
is  off  from  God,  and  without  a  disposition  or  inclination  to 
return  to  him,  carries  so  much  of  horror  and  prodigy  with 
it,  that  it  is  strange  all  are  not  filled  with  fright  and  amaze- 
ment, till  they  find  some  manifest  proof  of  a  regenerating, 
transforming  grace  upon  their  spirits :  it  is  strange  that, 
till  then,  they  are  not  a  continual  terror  to  themselves. 


LECTURE  XXVL* 

But  that  which  doth  yet  give  us  a  fuller  and  more  dread- 
ful account  of  this  state  of  the  case,  is,  besides  the  con- 
sideration we  are  to  have  what  man  is  in  himself,  and  in 
his  faculties  and  powers,  precisely  considered,  which  do 
make  up  the  sinfulness  of  his  state,  and  which  might  be 
mentioned  under  this  head,  is, 

(3.)  The  aggravations  of  man's  sinfulness. 

[1.]  We  are  to  bethink  ourselves,  therefore,  with  whom 
there  is  a  coincidency,  and  into  what  societ}'  and  combina- 
tion he  falls,  in  this  his  corrupt  state:  and  so,  take  the 
state  of  the  case  briefly  and  summarily  thus;  that  he  is,  in 
all  this,  an  accomplice  with  those  apostate,  disloyal,  infer- 
nal spirits,  that  had  revolted,  and  were  fallen  from  God 
before  :  an  amazing  consideration  t  In  all  this,  he  is  in 
confederation  and  combination  with  devils,  with  the  pow- 
ers of  hell  and  darkness,  against  his  rightful  and  sovereign 
Lord.  And  so  doth  the  Scripture  most  expressly  speak  in 
divers  places ;  so  far  as  that  the  devil  comes  thereupon  to 
be  styled,  "The  god  of  this  world,"  who  "hath  blinded 
the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,"  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 

And  O !  that  v;e  could  consider  this,  according  to  what 
it  doth  import  and  cany  in  it  of  horror  and  detestableness. 
It  is  a  thing  that  we  do  not  yet  believe,  that  a  world  inha- 
bited by  reasonable  creatures,  God's  own  ofl!spring,  are 
universally  fallen  into  a  confederacy  and  combination  with 
another  god,  with  an  enemy-god,  an  adversary-god,  against 
the  living  and  true  God.  Men  have  changed  their  God. 
And  what  a  fearful  choice  have  they  made  !  fallen  into  a 
league  with  those  wicked  creatures  that  were  weary  of  his 
government  before,  and  that  were,  thereupon,  thrown 
down  into  an  abyss  of  darkness,  and  bound  up  in  the  chains 
thereof,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  But  both  the 
Scripture  say  this  in  vain'?  or  hath  it  not  a  meaning, 
when  it  calls  the  devil,  "  The  god  of  this  world  T'  O  !  with 
what  amazement  should  it  strike  our  hearts,  to  think  that 
so  it  is;  that  the  whole  order  of  creatures  is  gone  off  from 
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God,  and  fallen  into  a  confederacy  with  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  against  their  rightful,  sovereign  Lord. 

It  IS  not  a  thing  spoken  (as  it  were)  once  on  the  bye ; 
but  the  Scripture  doth  industriously  represent  this  as  the 
settled  state  of  the  case  with  men.  Look  to  the  Ephes, 
ii.  I.  "  You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins  : — wherein  we  all  had  our  conversation  in 
times  past,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
mind."  And  under  whose  regimen  is  this'?  Why.  "ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  this  v/orld,  according  to  the  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worbeth  in  the 
children  of  disobedience."  They  live  subject  to  the  go- 
vernment of  that  prince  :  and  that  is  a  long-continued  7io?<;, 
referring  to  the  whole  time  and  state  of  the  apostacy.  It 
speaks  the  fixed  state  of  this  ca.se,  that  as  long  as  men  do' 
remain  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  as  it  is  in  the  1st  Terse- 
of  that  chapter  ;  and  all  the  while  that  that  de?Jb  lies  upon 
the  world,  which,  as  we  are  told  in  the  te.xt,.  "  hath  passed 
upon  all;"  all  that  time,  during  that  long-continued  noWy. 
all  their  actions,  all  their  motions,  all  their  designs,  are 
"  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit 
that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience."  They  are 
led  captive  by  him  at  his  will,  2  Tim.  ii.  26.  He  hath  hia 
will  of  them.  "  The  lusts  of  your  father  ye  v/ill  do,"  John 
viii.  44.  That  "  will"  is  not  a  sign  of  the  tense,  but  a  dis- 
tinct word,  "  you  will ;"  you  will  to  do  the  lusts  of  your 
father  ;  you  have  a  proneness,  a  propension  of  will,  or  it 
is  grateful  to  your  will,  to  do  the  lust.s  of  your  father  :  the 
devil  is  become  even  a  father  and  a  god  to  this  apostate 
world  :  they  are  the  serpent's  seed  ;  he  hat.h-  (as  it  were) 
impregnated  them  with  all  the  principles  of  malignity  and 
disloyalty,  against  their  rightful,  sovereign  Lord. 

Methinks,  this  should  make  us  afraid  of  ourselves,  and 
even  of  one  another,  till  there  be  some  appearance  of  a 
change  in  the  state  of  our  case.  We  look  upon  it  as  a 
very  terrible  thing,  to  have  the  body  of  a  man  possessed" 
with  a  devil;  but  how  much  more  dreadful  is  it,  to  have 
his  soul  under  that  possession  ;  acted  upon  by  Satan  in  all 
his  designs  through  the  whole  of  his  course,  led  captive  by 
the  devil  at  his  will  !  Waiting  if  God  will  give  repen- 
tance ;  that  is  represented  as  the  great  business-  of  the  Gos- 
pel ministry,  and  of  a  Gospel  minister,  as  in  2  Tim.  ii.  24,, 
25.  to  wait  with  patience,  and  endeavour  with  gentleness^, 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  repentance,  and  enabled  to  re- 
cover themselves  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil,  who  are  led 
captive  by  him  at  his  will.  See  what  his  part  then  is,  as  a, 
god  over  this  world  ;  he  makes  them  do  what  he  will,  he- 
hath  his  will  upon  them.  "  My  will  is,  that  you  forget 
God;  and  they  do;  that  you  may  live  in  a  continual  eon- 
tempt  of  God ;  and  so  they  do :  that  you  mind  nothing  but 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  how  to  please  and  gratify 
your  flesh  and  sense,  mind  nothing  but  what  shall,  or  shall 
not,  profit  your  external  part,  or  insnare  and  hurt  you,  and' 
undo  you;  and  they  do  just  as  he  would  have  them  do,, 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  course.  So  that,  in  this  stale- 
of  the  apostacy,  they  are  in  a  continual  confederation  as 
accotnjilices  with  devils,  those  apostate  .spirits,  that  were- 
gone  off  from  God  before. 

[2]  It  is  a  further  aggravating  consideration  of  this  sin- 
fulness, that  the  understandings  of  men  do  all  this  while 
remain  with  them ;  they  have  their  understandings  yet 
about  them.  Man  is  still  an  intelligent  creature.  "  There 
is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  hath 
given  him  understanding,"  (Job  xxxii.  8.)  to  distinguish 
him  from  a  brute.  It  is  very  true,  indeed,  if  sin  had  to- 
tally unmanned  men,  it  had  brought  them  into  an  utter 
incapacity  of  sinning  any  more.  If  the  leading  faculty 
were  destroyed  quite,  he  were  then  no  more  capable  of  sin 
than  a  log.  But  this  makes  the  matter  beyond  all  imagi- 
nation wonderful,  that  a  man  should  have  his  understand- 
ing remaining,  and  become  such  a  monster  as  this;  and 
yet  apprehend  nothing  of  it :  an  understanding  that  he 
can  use  about  other  matters;  he  can  discourse,  reason, 
project,  lay  designs,  form  methods  in  reference  to  all  things 
[hat  are  of  an  inferior  concernment.  We  find  that  in  that 
great  transformation  of  that  haughty  prince  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, (whom  God  turned  to  graze  among  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  field,)  a  transformation,  not  of  his  body,  (as  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  it  was,)  but  of  his  mind;  and  we 
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are  told,  that  at  the  end  of  so  much  time,  his  understand- 
ing returned  to  him.  But  in  this  common  case  men's  un- 
derstandings do  remain  with  them  all  the  while  they  are 
under  this  monstrous  transformation  ;  that  is,  while  a  rea- 
sonable, immortal  spirit  disaflects  his  Maker,  the  Father 
of  spirits ;  joins  itself  with  clods,  the  base  things  of  this 
earth  ;  yea,  joins  itself  to  devils,  apostate,  impure  spirits, 
and  falls  into  confederacy  with  them  against  God;  and 
yet  men  are  not  aware  of  their  case. 

And  this  makes  that  transformation  which  sin  hath 
wrought  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  in  the  soul  of  man,  his 
reasonable  soul,  so  horrid  a  thing.  If  he  had  been  trans- 
formed into  any  otiier  bodily  shape,  (though  never  so 
monstrous,)  it  had  been  incomparably  a  less  monstrous 
translation  than  this  :  to  make  a  reasonable,  understand- 
ing creature,  engage  in  a  contest  against  him  that  gave  him 
breath,  the  Author  and  Parent  of  his  life  and  being,  nothing 
could  be  a  more  monstrous  thing.  If  all  these  metamor- 
phoses which  poets  feign,  had  generally  taken  place  and 
effect  every  where  among  men ;  if  they  had  been  trans- 
formed into  trunks  of  trees  and  the  like,  (as  hath  been 
feigned  concerning  divers,)  it  had  been  a  less  strange,  a 
less  fearful  transformation  than  this;  a  reasonable,  intelli- 
gent, imraorlal  spirit,  turned  against  his  Maker,  and  intent 
upon  razing  out  every  thing  of  his  holy  image  out  of  itself 

Now  this  understanding  still  remaining,  the  persisting 
in  a  way  and  course  of  sin,  is  a  running  counter  to  that 
light  and  knowledge  which  every  man  hath,  in  a  degree, 
remaining  in  him,  though  it  is  but  a  dubious  kind  of  twi- 
light ;  light  that  doth  rather  admit  to  be  called  "  darkness." 
"  If  the  light  that  is  in  you  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness !"  that  is,  it  is  ineffectual  to  answer  the  proper 
purposes  of  a  directive,  practical  light ;  yet  what  doth  re- 
main thereof,  doth  serve  most  highly  to  aggravate  the 
wickedness  of  them  in  whom  it  is. 

This  is  that  which  is  more  than  intimated,  when  men  are 
required  to  show  themselves  men  ;  as  it  is  in  Isaiah  xlvi. 
8.  You  have  the  proper  principles  of  humanity  yet  about 
you,  and  the  great  distinguishing  principle  of  reason,  that 
exalts  you  above  inferior  creatures;  you  have  it  in  you, 
but  you  do  not  use  it ;  you  are  men,  but  you  do  not  show 
it :  "  Show  yourselves  men,  ye  transgressors."  And  again. 
Psalm  liii.  4.  "  Have  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  no  know- 
ledge V  It  is  implied  that  they  have  it,  but  they  will  not 
use  it ;  tl  e  interrogation  is  a  more  forcible  af&rmation : 
men  have  knowledge  in  them,  yet  transgress  ;  and  so  keep 
up  a  contest  and  a  war  against  God,  and  against  them- 
selves.  And  again, 

[3.]  It  is  a  further  most  aggravating  consideration,  that 
as,  in  general,  they  have  understanding  about  them,  and 
still  remaining  with  them,  they  have  also  some  natural  no- 
tions of  God,  all  the  while  they  are  thus  at  war  with  him, 
and  in  this  defiance  against  him.  Still  they  have  the  natu- 
ral impress  of  God  upon  their  minds  that  they  cannot  raze 
out ;  so  that  they  do  not  fight  against  him  altogether  in  the 
dark;  "Light  shines  in  the  midst  of  that  darkness  which 
comprehends  it  not."  That  light  by  which  God  reveals 
himself,  not  only  round  about  them,  but  in  them  ;  there  is 
that  which  might  be  known  of  God  ih  every  man,  as  in 
that  Rom.  i.  19.  That  which  might  be  known  of  God  is 
manifest  in  them,  for  God  hath  revealed  it  to  them. 

And  there  is  hereupon,  such  a  thing  as  natural  religion  ; 
for  while  they  have  a  notion  of  God  in  their  minds,  it  is 
Jiot  as  of  a  being  irrelative  to  them,  but  it  is  as  an  Object 
of  worship ;  an  object  of  trust,  so  as  that  commonly  men, 
in  their  last  necessities,  untaught  and  uninstructed,  do 
pray  to  him.  As  I  remember  that  ancient,  (Minutius  Foe- 
lix,)  in  opposition  to  paganism,  asserting  the  oneness  of  the 
Deity,  and  that  God  whom  the  Christians  serve,  speaks 
thus :  "  You  yourselves  (saith  he)  when  any  thing  ails 
3'ou  and  are  in  distress,  do  not  you  use  to  lift  up  your  eyes 
and  hands  to  heaven  1  rulgi  isli  iiatuTalls  est  scrmo,  this  is 
as  a  natural  kind  of  prayer,  which  your  own  nature  doth 
even  constrain  you  to,  whether  you  will  or  no:  there  is  a 
natural  susceptibleness  of  religion.  Men  are  instructed 
by  nature  itself,  to  dread  a  superior  Being,  and  to  place 
some  kind  of  dependance  upon  it,  and  to  have  some  kind 
of  expectation  from  it,  of  help  and  relief  in  their  necessi- 
ties and  distresses,  and  yet  remain,  all  this  while,  in  an 
apostacy,  jji  war  and  rebellion. 


This  makes  this  monster  of  an  apostate  creature  to  be  so 
much  the  more  monstrous,  beyond  comparison  ;  even  be- 
yond all  that  can  be  thought.  The  case  being  thus  with 
them,  that  such  sentiments  of  God  as  they  have  about  them, 
they  cannot  erase,  and  yet,  cannot  obey  ;  they  can  never 
get  them  out  of  tliem,  nor  comply  with  them  :  this  is  their 
case.  So  monstrous  a  thing  is  an  unregenerate  creature 
that  remains  yet  in  the  apostate  state.  They  carry  about  a 
notion  of  God  with  them  in  their  minds  wherever  they  go ; 
and  so  have  not  only  reason  left  them,  but  somewhat  of 
religion ;  which  some  take  to  be  a  more  distinguishing 
property  in  man  than  reason  itself,  it  being  less  disputable 
whether  it  do  peculiarly  belong  to  man  :  to  inferior  creatures 
it  manifestly  doth  not ;  and  in  great  measure  it  is  evident 
that  it  doth  belong  to  all  men.  For  those  that  have  been 
the  most  diligent  inquirers  into  the  state  of  the  world,  in 
former  ages,  among  the  pagans  themselves,  have  taken  no- 
tice that  it  was  even  an  impossible  thing  to  hear  of  a  man 
any  where  that  had  not  somewhat  of  religion  or  some 
sense  of  a  Deity  in  him.  As,  I  remember,  Plutarch  saith; 
"  It  is  not  impossible  to  find  cities  without  walls,  without 
government,  without  coin  ;"  but  to  find  a  city  without 
religion,  he  thought  to  be  altogether  impossible.  "  And  it 
were  (saith  he)  as  easy  a  thing  to  build  a  city  without  a 
foundation,  without  ground  to  set  it  on,  as  to  form  a  so- 
ciety of  men  without  religion."  This  was  the  appiehen- 
sion  of  such  knowing  men  as  he  and  others,  even  among 
heathens  themselves,  in  former  times. 

And  this  is  the  general  matter  of  God's  controversy  with 
the  world,  when  we  are  told  in  that  Rom.  i.  18.  that  "the 
wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  the  ungodli- 
ness and  unrighteousness  of  men  who  hold  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness."  What  that  truth  is,  we  are  to  collect 
from  what  follows  in  the  19ih  ver.  before  mentioned  ;  for 
that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them  ;  for 
God  hath  revealed  it  to  them.  He  hath  so  inwrought  his 
name,  his  own  idea,  into  the  spirits  of  men,  that  there  it 
remains  as  an  indelible  impress,  not  quite  to  be  razed  out. 
And  therefore  they  who  have  been  more  avowed  atheists, 
have  been  so,  more  in  endeavour  than  in  fact;  endeavour- 
ing to  extinguish  those  notions  of  God  out  of  their  minds, 
which  yet  they  could  never  rid  themselves  of  "The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God."  He  hath  said  it 
in  his  heart ;  not  with  his  mouth,  not  in  his  mind,  but  in 
his  heart ;  which  implies  it  rather  a  wish  than  an  assertion. 
And  so,  the  Hebrew  text  doth  lead  us  to  understand :  for 
there  is  not  the  copula  to  make  it  an  assertion  :  The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  "no  God;"  not  that  there  is  none, 
that  is  not  in  the  text,  but — "  no  God ;"  let  there  be  none ; 
or,  0  !  that  there  were  none;  I  wish  there  were  none.  It 
is  rather  a  wish  than  an  assertion  with  these  fools.  And 
these  fools,  they  are  the  generality  of  the  apostate  world. 

But  that  men  should  carry  that  notion  in  their  minds 
about  them,  up  and  down  the  world ;  have  (as  it  were) 
God  so  much  in  view,  (if  they  will  but  look  into  them- 
selves and  commune  with  their  own  minds.)  and  yet  should 
be  continually  warring  and  fighting  against  him,  when  they 
could  not  but  at  the  same  time  conceive  him  to  be  God, 
but  conceive  him  too,  to  be  the  very  Author  of  their  life 
and  being;  "He  in  whom  (as  the  apostle  quotes  a  heathen 
poet  saying)  they  live  and  move  and  iia ve  their  being ;"  and 
another  saying,  "  Whose  offspring  they  are  ;"  his  very  off- 
spring ;  and  yet  in  a  continual, general  rebellion  against  him; 
this  aggravates  the  matter  beyond  all  measure.  And  again, 

[4.]  They  have  in  them  also  the  practical  principles  of 
right  and  wrong,  in  reference  to  one  another.  In  this  state 
of  apostacy  from  God,  they  have,  I  say,  practical  princi- 
ples ;  that  is,  principles  that  ought  to  govern  practice,  tell- 
ing them  what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong,  in  reterenceto 
one  another,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  God;  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  else  but  aversion,  hating  of  one  another,  and  de- 
signing against  one  another,  and  evert'  one  labouring  to 
tear  the  world  in  pieces,  that  they  may  grasp  into  their 
own  hands  what  yet  lies  in  other  men's.  They  do  so  far 
know  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  reference  to  one  ano- 
ther, that  they  can  no  sooner  hear  of  the  general  measures 
of  right  and  wrong  among  them,  but  their  minds  do  in- 
wardly consent  to  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  constitution. 
As  that  great  maxim  of  our  Saviour ;  "  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  so  to  them,"  as 
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being  that  which  sums  np  the  law  and  the  prophets.  A 
saj'ing  so  taken,  even  among  heathens  themselves,  that  it 
is  known,  that  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  caused  it  to 
l>e  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  his  palace,  as  if  it  were  the 
moslsuitable,  agreeable  thing  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  the 
necessities  of  human  society,  that  could  be  thought.  And, 
[5.]  Yet  further,  they  have  all  this  while  a  most  conna- 
tural desire  of  their  own  felicity.  This  is  a  further  aggra- 
vation, that  every  man  naturally  desiresto  be  happy,  when 
yet  he  is  continually  engaged  in  a  way  and  course  of  sin, 
against  his  sovereign,  rightful  Lord,  which  so  directly  tends 
to  involve  him  in  all  rai.sery;  and  so,  is  doing  perpetual 
violence  to  himself,  and  even  to  the  law  of  his  own  nature ; 
for  there  cannot  be  a  more  radical  principle  in  any  man, 
or  even  in  the  nature  of  man,  generally  considered,  than 
to  desire  to  be  happy.  "Who  will  show  us  any  good"?" 
is  ihe  common  vogue,  according  to  that  of  the  Psalmist  in 
the  4ih  Psalm.  All  the  world  is  full  of  craving  desires 
after  felicity,  after  a  happy  state,  and  yet  running  on  in  a 
continued  course  directly  counter  hereunto  ;  fighting  every 
where  against  the  desire  of  their  own  hearts. 

[6.]  It" is  a  further  aggravating  consideration  too,  that, 
in  all  this  time,  they  have  some  apprehension  with  them 
generally  of  a  future  state  in  another  world,  the  soul  of 
man  having  a  secret  consciousness  of  its  own  immortality 
inwrought  into  it.  So  that  (as  you  have  heard)  mere  ir- 
religion  hath  been  a  thing  very  rarely  to  be  known  in  the 
world,  and  never  but  as  men  have  pretended  and  endea- 
voured to  erase  and  root  out  the  principles  of  religion  out 
of  their  own  souls ;  but  without  total  effect.  So  there  hath 
been  no  sort  of  religion  in  the  world  that  hath  not  proceed- 
ed upon  the  supposition  of  a  future  immortality.  Not  only 
Christians  and  Jews,  but  Mahometans  and  the  grosser  pa- 
gans, have  all  agreed  in  this  one  sentiment,  that  "  there  is 
a  life  to  come,"  and  a  state  after  this.  And  yet,  they  are 
continually  taking  the  way  that  takes  hold  of  hell,  and 
leads  down  to  the  chambers  of  death  ;  though  that  senti- 
ment is  not  more  natural,  more  common,  that  there  is  an- 
other state,  another  world,  a  life  to  come,  than  the  senti- 
ment is,  of  the  connexion  between  goodness  and  blessed- 
ness, and  between  wickedness  and  misery.  They  have 
generally  apprehended  so,  as  the  apostle,  in  the  close  of 
the  first  chapter  of  this  epistle,  (referring  to  the  Gentile 
world,)  saith  ;  "  They  did  know  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God,  and  that  they  who  did  those  things  were  worthy  of 
death,  and  yet,  not  only  did  the  same,  but  took  pleasure  in 
them."  They  did  apprehend  a  connexion  between  wick- 
edness and  death,  between  sin  and  misery,  and  yet  run 
the  course  which  corrupt  inclination  carried  them  unto, 
without  resistance.     And  again, 

[7.]  There  is  in  them  all  this  while  a  self-reflecting 
power,  by  which  they  are  capable  of  taking  knowledge  of 
themselves,  of  looking  in  upon  their  own  minds.  "  The 
spirit  of  a  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  searching  into 
the  innermost  parts  of  the  belly  ;"  that  is,  searching  into 
his  most  inward  penetralia,  into  all  the  secret  recesses  of 
itself,  even  to  the  very  centre.  It  is  such  a  kind  of  light 
as  can  invert  its  beams,  and  turn  them  inward  upon  itself; 
being  therein  a  nobler  sort  of  eye  than  this  external  bodily 
one  is.  For  this  exterior  bodily  eye  of  ours  that  sees  all 
other  things,  cannot  see  itself;  but  the  mind,  the  intellect- 
ual eye,  cannot  only  see  other  things,  but  can  see  itself  too, 
IS  capable  of  contemplating  itself.  That  conscience  that  is 
in  man,  that  natural  conscience,  it  is  not  only  the  conserva- 
tory of  natural  principles,  the  seat  of  them  that  show  what 
men  are  to  do,  and  what  they  are  not  to  do,  (as  was  told 
you  before,  under  the  former  head,)  but  it  is  also  a  self-re- 
flecting principle,  that  which  is  called  prop&rly  and  more 
strictly,  avvciin'^is,  by  which  a  person  is  conscious  to  himself 
what  he  is,  and  what  he  doth;  what  his  dispositions  are, 
and  what  the  series  and  tendency  of  his  actions  are. 

And  yet,  this  principle  is  rarely  used  ;  rarely,  in  reflect- 
ing upon  actions,  and  in  reflecting  upon  their  states; 
scarcely  ever  in  reflecting  upon  their  actions,  very  rarely ; 
so  that,  among  a  people  professing  the  name  of  God,  he 
may  long  hearken,  and  hear  none  saying.  What  have  I 
donel  "I  hearkened  and  heard;  no  man  spake  aright; 
no  man  said,  What  have  I  donel"  Jer.  viii.  6.  Though 
they  have  that  self-reflective  principle  in  them,  by  which 
they  are  capable  of  taking  cognizance  of  their  own  actions, 


they  never  do  it,  never  allow  themselves  to  say,  What 
have  I  done"?  in  a  long  tract  of  time.  But  every  following 
day  passeth  as  former  days  have  done  ;  and  seldom,  frou. 
mornmg  till  night,  is  there  a  self-reflecting  thought. 

Indeed,  where  natural  light  hath  been  improved,  eve 
among  some  heathens,  they  tell  us  it  should  be  otherwise  ' 
Vvr  bonus  ct  sapiens ;  a  good,  a  wise  man,  will  not  go  to 
bed  at  night,  will  not  compose  himself  to  rest,  before  ha 
hath  revolved  with  himself  the  actions  of  the  day.  So  we 
are  taught  by  a  heathen  instructor.  But,  though  there 
have  been  some  such  instances,  they  are  very  rare,  of  those 
that  allow  themselves  to  reflect  upon  their  actions;  but 
much  more  rare,  of  those  that  reflect  upon  their  state,  that 
bethink  themselves,  or  say,  "In  what  state  am  1 1  How 
do  things  stand  between  God  and  me,  whose  creature  I 
am,  and  under  whose  government  I  live  V  And  yet  again, 
[8]  It  doth  more  highly  aggravate  all  this  wickedness, 
to  consider,  how  inflexible  men  are,  and  averse  to  compli- 
ance with  any  means  and  methods  for  their  reduction, 
whether  they  that  are  without  the  Grospel,  or  they  that  live 
under  it.  For  those  that  are  without  it,  that  have  no  Gos- 
pel, no  verbal  Gospel,  among  them,  such  an  aversion  to  all 
the  methods  of  recovery  doth  very  sufficiently  appear:  for, 
otherwise,  if  that  were  not  the  common  temper  of  the 
world,  even  where  the  Gospel  is  not  yet  come,  it  would 
soon  be  among  them,  and  nothing  could  have  hindered  it 
from  spreading'  over  all  the  world  m?.nv  ages  as-o,  but  an 
indisposition  and  opposiiiou  in  the  mio:'->  a.ia  S|-.ajis  of 
men  to  the  progress  and  ditfusion  of  it.  For  there  hath 
been  no  nation  where  the  Gospel  was,  but  they  that  were 
hitherto  destitute  of  the  Gospel,  some  or  other  of  them, 
must  have  lain  next  to  that  nation  where  the  Gospel  was, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  have  heard  the 
sound  thereof;  and,  if  there  were  not  an  indisposition  in 
them,  even  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  a  contrariety  and 
disaffection,  they  would,  at  least,  have  been  inquisitive; 
they  would  have  examined — "  Is  such  a  declaration  from 
God.  or  is  it  notl"  which,  if  they  had,  it  carries  with  it 
such  undeniable  characters  ofdivinity,  that  inquiring  minds 
could  not  long  have  been  ignorant ;  but  prejudice  and  dis- 
affection have  kept  ofi"  the  inquiry  ;  which,  if  it  had  takea 
effect  in  one  country,  it  would  soon  have  reached  another, 
and  so  another,  till  the  world  had  been  leavened  with  the 
Gospel  long  ago.  Therefore,  such  aversion  and  disaffec- 
tion to  the  Gospel  appears  even  where  there  hath  no  Gos- 
pel yet  come. 

Besides  that,  even  there,  though  there  be  no  verbal  Gos- 
pel, there  is  somewhat  of  a  real  one,  that  God  shows  him- 
self placable,  or  no  implacable,  no  inflexible,  no  irrecon- 
cileable  enemy.  He  doth  not  carry  it  with  men  generally 
as  one  seeking  their  destruction,  leaves  not  himself  with- 
out witness,  in  that  he  doth  good,  and  gives  them  rain  from 
heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness,  as  in  Acts  xiv.  17.  So  the  apostle  speaks 
of  God,  in  reference  to  his  dispensations  towards  the  pagan 
world  ;  and  he  saith  it  unto  pagans  ;  "He  makes  the  sun 
to  shine  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust :"  and  requires  of  us, 
upon  that  very  ground,  to  love  our  enemies,  because  he 
shows  so  very  much  philanthropy  and  good  will  towards 
men.  "  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  de- 
spitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you,  that  you  may  be  the 
children  of  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven  ;"  (Matt.  v. 
44,  45.)  that  you  may  appear  such,  that  you  may  repre- 
sent herein  a  God-like  nature  ;  for  God  doth  so,  making 
his 'goodness  diffuse  and  spread  itself  through  the  world: 
so  that  "the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  goodness  ;"  though 
it  be  so  full  of  men's  wickedness.  And,  Romans  ii.  4. 
"  Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  forbear- 
ance, and  long-suffering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness 
of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  1"  As  we  have  copious- 
ly shown  from  that  text,  that  there  is  a  manifest,  discerni- 
nible  leadingness  and  ducture  in  the  continued  exercise  of 
God's  goodness,  and  particularly  of  his  patience  and  for- 
bearance, unto  repentance. 

But  where  the  Gospel  is,  there  this  disaflJection  and  pre- 
judice doth  most  apparently  and  conspicuously  show  it- 
self. Not  only  were  the  pagans  of  old  accused  to  be 
"  God-haters,"  (Rom.  i.  30.)  where  he  speaks  of  the  Gen- 
tile world,  but  the  very  Jews  too,  where  God's  light  did 
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shine,  and  where  his  grace  and  saving  design  did  appear, 
and  were  most  expressly  testified;  even  of  them  our 
Saviour  saith,  "  Ye  have  both  seen  and  hated  me  and  my 
Father,"  John  v.  24.  And  hence  came  these  complaints, 
even  where  the  Gospel  is :  "I  have  laboured  in  vain,  and 
spent  my  strength  for  nought  and  in  vain,"  Isaiah  xlix.  4. 
And,  "  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  1"  Isaiah  liii.  1.  quoted  by  the 
apostle,  Rom.  x.  16.  "  Have  they  all  obeyed  the  Gospell" 
— No  ;  far  from  that;  for  Isaiah  saith,  "  Who  hath  believ- 
ed our  report  1"  And  in  the  clo.se  of  that  chapter,  "All 
the  day  long  have  I  spread  forth  my  hands  to  a  gainsaying 
and  rebellious  people.'" 

The  experienced  unsuccessfulness  of  the  Gospel,  which 
we  generally  so  much  see  cause  to  complain  of  and  be- 
moan, speaks  this  continually.  What  representations  have 
we  of  God,  in  Christ,  intent  upon  a  reconciling  design  ! 
But  how  few  are  won  !  How  few  hearts  touched  !  So  that 
men  are  gone  off  from  God,  and  there  they  affeot  to  abide  ; 
they  have  chosen  distance  from  God,  and  seem  resolved 
to  continue  it,  say  we  to  them  what  we  will  or  can.  We 
speak  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  but  they  will  not 
hear;  and  for  the  sake  of  their  own  souls,  but  they  regard 
it  not.     And,  which  is  still, 

[9.]  More  aggravating,  that  is,  it  is  a  further  addition  to 
the  load  of  aggravations,  and  adds  unspeakably  to  it;  men 
are  all  this  while  certain  they  must  die;  they  are  in  no 
doubt  concerning  that;  they  know  the  things  they  are 
fallen  in  with,  in  opposition  to  God,  can  be  enjoyed  by 
them  but  a  little  while;  they  see  not  only  that  the  fashion 
of  this  world  passeth  away,  but  they  find  themselves  pass- 
ing away  ;  changes  are  upon  them.  It  is  a  thing  concern- 
ing which  they  can  be  in  no  doubt ;  they  have  no  instance 
of  any  one  that  escaped  death.  And  yet  here  is  generally 
no  consideration  what  shall  become  of  them  hereafter. 
They  find  they  are  not  happy  here,  they  are  still  crying  and 
.seeking  to  be  happy,  but  obtain  it  not;  and  yet  they  have 
no  concern  to  be  happy  hereafter ;  though  they  know 
they  must  be  gone,  and  their  places  on  earth  will,  in 
a  little  while,  know  them  no  more.  They  have  continual 
instances  before  their  eyes,  of  other  wicked  ones  like  them- 
selves driven  away  in  their  wickedness,  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  plucked  from  their  dwelling-place  and  gone ;  they 
know  it  must  shortly  be  so  with  them  too;  and  yet  have 
chosen  a  state  of  dijrance  from  God ;  they  never  look  after 
him,  'ill  (ii  may  be)  their  laiC  vain  dying  breatli  is  uttered 
in  some  such  unreasonable  desire  as  this,  "  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  me  :"  when  they  can  live  and  sin  no  longer, 
then  they  cry  to  God  for  mercy. 

These  are  all  most  fearful  aggravations  of  this  common 
wickedness  that  prevails  in  everyone  ;  and  serves  further 
to  represent  to  us  the  sinfulness  of  man  in  his  fallen  state. 
I  should  next  come  to  speak  of  the  death  that  hereupon 
passeth  over  all  men,  as  we  have  spoken  of  death  as  it  be- 
fell that  one,  as  it  stood  in  the  commination,  and  as  it 
stood  in  the  sentence.  It  requiring  a  further,  and  somewhat 
a  distinct  consideration,  with  reference  to  the  universality 
of  man,  whose  case  doth  (though  not  substantially,  yet  in 
very  great  and  important  circumstances)  differ  fronr  him 
who  was  the  first  transgressor.  But  before  I  come  to  that, 
some  use  of  this  representation  which  hath  been  made  of 
the  sinfulness  of  man's  stale,  should  intervene. 


LECTURE   XXVIL* 

And  there  are  many  things  which  it  is  obvious  to  us  to 
take  notice  of,  for  our  instruction  and  use,  from  hence. 
As, 

I.  We  may  see,  hereupon,  how  altered  a  creature  man 
is;  how  little  he  is  himself;  or  what  that  one  man,  by 
•whom  sin  and  death  entered,  at  first  was.  You  have  late- 
ly heard  in  what  estate  God  did  at  first  create  man:  "  So 
God  made  man  after  his  own  image,"  a  God-like  creature. 
Such  a  thing  was  man  at  first ;  thence  called  the  son  of 
God.  "  Who  was  the  son  of  Seth,  who  was  the  son  of 
*  Preached  April  81st,  1694. 


Adam,  who  was  the  son  of  God,"  Luke  iii.  38.  A  glo- 
rious pedigree  run  up  backward,  in  its  ascent,  as  high  as 
heaven  :  "  who  was  the  son  of  God."  And  it  is  not  sup- 
posable  that  God  should  raise  up  a  son  immediately  from 
himself,  unlike  himself.  Therefore,  it  was  very  suitable 
unto  the  state  of  things,  that  it  should  be  so  expressly  told 
us,  "  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,"  which  you  have 
heard  was  to  be  understood  not  only  of  his  natural  image, 
a-s  man  hath  a  spirit  in  him  that  wa.s  naturally,  essentially 
vital,  intelligent,  free,  and  immortal ;  but  it  was  also,  and 
more  principally,  to  be  understood  of  ihe  moral  image, 
comprehending  both  sanctity  and  felicity,  and,  according 
to  which,  man  was  made  a  happy  and  a  holy  creature, 
])ure  and  blessed. 

How  unlike  himself  is  he  now  become !  Let  none  of  us 
think  that  this  concerns  not  us.  Are  we  not  also  of  the 
posterity  of  Adam,  degenerate  creatures,  fallen  from  the 
original  excellency  of  our  own  nature,  and  especially  in 
respect  of  that  conformity  and  inclination  which  were  in 
our  nature  towards  God,  our  great  and  common  Parent  1 
If  any  of  you  had  a  son  that  was  newly  gone  forth  from 
you,  and  you  met  him  by  and  by,  and  he  doth  not  know 
you  ;  you  tell  him,  '•  I  am  your  father;"  he  replies,  "  No, 
it  is  no  such  thing,  you  are  no  father  of  mine;"  would  it 
not  cut  your  heart  1  Who  would  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
deplorable  case  1  This  is  the  common  case ;  men  are  sunk 
into  such  deep  ignorance  and  oblivion  of  God,  the  Author 
of  their  being,  that  now  they  retain  no  knowledge,  no  re- 
membrance of  him,  no  conformity  to  him,  no  inclination 
toward  their  ancient  Original. 

It  is  an  amazing  thing  that  it  should  be  so !  It  is  much 
more  amazing  that  it  should  be  so  little  considered,  that 
this  earth  should  be  peopled  with  such  inhabitants,  every 
one  having  in  him  (that  is,  all  that  are  of  human  race)  an 
intelligent,  immortal  spirit,  a  mind  capable  of  thought, 
cap.abie  of  just  thought,  capable  of  dut}',  and  capable  of 
blessedness.  But  so  miserably  sunk  into  carnality  and 
earthliness,  that  this  body  in  which  it  should  but  dwell, 
therein  it  rots,  therein  it  putrifies.  And  that  which  (as 
hath  been  said)  was  designed  to  be  its  mansion,  is  become 
its  dormitory,  and  its  grave.  A  living  soul  carnalized  1 
A  most  horrid  creature  !  And,  as  it  is  said,  Adam  was  at 
first  a  living  soul ;  ("  so  God  breathed  into  him  the  breath 
of  life,  (that  pure,  divine,  and  heavenly  breath)  and  he 
became  a  living  .soul,")  so,  then  to  have  asked  the  ques' ion, 
"  What  is  man  1"  must  have  been  to  receive  the  answer, 
"  He  is  a  living  soul ;  he  is  all  soul,  and  that  soul  all  life." 
But  now  is  this  living  soul  buried  in  flesh,  a  lost  thing  to 
all  the  true,  and  great,  and  noble  ends  and  purposes  of 
that  life  which  was  at  first  given  it. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  is  a  thing  much  kss  than 
what  is  said  of  the  second  Adam,  in  that  1  Cor.  xv.  45. 
"  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul  ;  the  second 
man  Adam  was  a  quickening  spirit."  This  latter  is  a  great 
deal  more.  A  living  soul  signified  him  to  live  himself; 
but  a  quickening  spirit  signifies  a  power  to  make  others 
live.  That,  the  first  Adam  could  not  do:  the  more  excel- 
lent kind  of  life  which  he  had,  (for  there  was  a  complica- 
tion of  lives  in  the  first  creation  of  this  man,)  he  could  not 
lose^  but  he  could  not  give.  He  could  not  lose  it  from 
himself;  but  he  could  never  have  given  it  by  any  power 
or  immediate  efficiency  of  his  own  to  another.  Here,  the 
second  Adam,  the  constitution  of  the  second  Adam,  was 
far  above  that  of  the  first,  in  that  he  could  quicken  others; 
a  quickening  spirit,  not  only  quickened  passively,  but 
quickened  actively,  such  a  spirit  as  could  give  spirit,  and 
diffuse  life. 

Bat  take  this  matter  as  it  was—"  The  first  man  Adam 
was  a  living  soul,"  with  all  that  life  in  him  in  all  the  kinds 
thereof,  which  was  the  highest  and  most  noble  that  could 
belong  to  a  reasonable,  intelligent  soul :  such  a  one  he 
was;  and  now  we  have  this  living  soul  entombed.  It  is 
naturally  a  living  soul,  and  naturally  immortal  still ;  but 
as  unapt  to  serve  and  answer  the  proper  purposes  of  that 
life  which  was  at  first  given  it,  as  if  it  were  quite  dead, 
dead  towards  God.  It  was  principally  alive  towards  him  : 
that  holv  life  which  did  belong  to  Adam's  soul  at  first, 
could  have  none  but  God  as  its  highest  and  noblest  term : 
upon  him  it  was  terminated.    Therefore,  where  there  is  a 
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restitution  and  recovery,  this  is  the  immediate  effect,  per- 
sons do  "become  dead  to  sin,  but  alive  to  God  tlirough 
Jesus  Christ,"  Rom.  vi.  11.  And  here  is  now  a  living  soul 
aliv'e  to  sin,  but  dead  towards  God  ;  dead  towards  the 
prime  and  most  glorious  Object;  and  dead  to  all  the  noble 
operations,  for  which  it  was  originally  and  first  made  a 
living  soul.  And  this  is  the  state  of  man  :  like  the  living 
God  in  this  respect  he  was ;  but  now,  towards  him  he  is 
become  a  dead  thing,  putrid,  and  noisome,  and  offensive, 
even  as  a  carcass.  He  is  dead  in  that  respect,  wherein  a 
soul  may  be  said  to  be  dead,  which  cannot  be  in  a  natural 
sense,  as  you  have  heard,  and  as  is  plain  in  itself;  but  only 
in  a  moral  sense.  In  that  sense  wherein  it  can  be  said  to 
be  dead,  in  that  sense  it  must  be  the  most  fearful  altera- 
tion which  hath  passed  upon  it,  that  could  be  passed  upon 
a  creature:  that  is,  it  was  alive  towards  God  ;  and  is  be- 
come dead  towards  him,  cut  off  from  him  by  a  self-separa- 
tion. Therein  lies  the  sinfulness  of  this  death  that  we  are 
considering,  and  which  belongs  to  the  present  subject  we 
have  in  hand  to  consider.  That  God  hath  hereupon  retired 
fror  .  him  ;  that  i.'^  the  punitive  notion  of  this  death.  But 
ihe  sinful  notion  of  it  lies  in  its  severing,  retiring,  and 
withdrawing  itself  from  God;  plucking  itself  away  from 
him,  as  it  hath  done  in  the  apostacy ;  and  as  it  every  where 
doth  as  long  as  the  state  of  apostacy  is  continued  in. 

Now  it  is  become  a  most  unlike  creature  to  God,  and 
most  unlike  unto  its  original  self,  that  could  be  thought. 
It  was  a  knowing,  intelligent  creature ;  and  especially 
knowing  God.  This  image  of  God,  that  was  at  first  im- 
pressed upon  it,  stood  in  knowledge;  now  it  is  become 
ignorant  of  God,  "  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through 
the  ignorance  that  is  in  it,  and  the  blindness  of  the  heart," 
Ephes.  iv.  18.  It  was  like  him  in  knowledge ;  but  now  it 
is  become  most  stupidly  ignorant  of  what  it  is  most  con- 
cerned in.  Is  this  God-like  1  It  was  a  holy,  pure  creature  ; 
but  now  delighting  to  wallow  in  the  impurest  sensualities. 
Is  this  like  God  1  It  was  a  most  orderly,  regular  creature ; 
but  now  all  confusion  ;  its  powers  engaged  in  war  against 
one  another;  the  whole  frame  of  man  disorganized,  the 
whole  dependance  of  will  and  affections  upon,  what  should 
lead  them,  an  intelligent  mind  and  judgment;  but  these 
shattered  all  to  pieces.  The  whole  frame  is  discomposed. 
Is  this  like  the  God  of  order  1  01  how  unlike  to  God  is 
man  now  become  !  And  therein  unlike  himself,  and  un- 
like what  he  at  first  was.     But, 

2.  We  may  further  learn  hence,  that  this  world  cannot, 
hereupon,  but  lie  under  divine  displeasure.  And  it  is 
most  just  and  righteous  that  it  should  do  so.  This  the 
law  gives  sufficient  intimation  of,  wheresoever  it  comes  : 
"  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world 
may  become  guilty  before  God,"  Romans  iii.  19.  Im- 
pleadable  at  law,  that  is  the  imoort  of  the  word  there  used, 
to  signify  God's  having  a  just  and  legai  controversy  with 
all  this  world.  He  hath,  in  point  of  law,  that  to  be  said 
against  it,  which  can  never  be  answered;  which  admits  of 
no  apology,  no  defence.     But  again, 

3.  We  may  yet  further  learn,  hence,  that  the  sinfulness 
which  hath  spread  itself  among  men  in  this  world,  cannot 
but  be  in  a  true  sense  natural,  such  as  hath  poisoned  the 
very  nature  of  man  with  an  enmity  and  malignity  against 
God ;  for  you  see  it  is  universal.  Nothing  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  common,  but  what  must  be  understood  to 
have  some  common  cause,  a  cause  that  is  common.  But 
the  text  tells  us,  that  "all  have  sinned."  And  whereas, 
(as  was  noted  to  you  formerly.)  it  is  said  in  the  3d  chapter 
of  this  epistle,  ver.  9.  "  We  have  before  proved  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  to  be  all  under  sin;"  (which  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles did  divide  the  world  ;)  and  "  There  is  none  righteous, 
no  not  one,"  as  the  same  apostle  quotes  from  Psalm  the 
14th  and  53d.  This  plainly  speaks  this  contagion  to  have 
infected  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  run  with  his  propagated 
nature  everywhere,  from  age  to  age,  and  from  generation 
to  generation. 

It  appears  to  be  so,  for  that  when,  upon  the  general  de- 
fection and  revolt  of  this  world  from  God,  he  was  pleased 
yet,  (in  order  to  his  asserting  and  preserving  some  interest 
therein,)  to  select  to  himself  one  people,  one  people  to  be 
peculiar  to  him  ;  all  the  endearing  favours  of  Providence, 
all  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  light  from  heaven,  all  the 
intercourse  that,  in  a  more  external  way,  God  vouchsafed 


to  hold  with  this  people,  (unless  he  did  here  and  there 
powerfully  transform  their  hearts,)  still  left  them  evidently 
as  fullof  malignity,  and  ofthe  enmity  of  wickedness  against 
God,  as  if  they  had  been  the  merest  strangers  to  him  in 
all  the  world.  And,  therefore,  is  he  sometimes  represented 
as  calling  heaven  and  earth  as  astonished  witnesses  against 
them  :  "  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,  1  have 
nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled 
against  me,"  Isaiah  i.  2.  "  My  people  would  not  hearken 
to  my  voice,  Israel  would  have  none  of  me,"  Psalm  Ixxxi. 
11.  "  He  came  to  his  own,  but  they  received  him  not," 
John  i.  11.  What  can  this  signify,  but  a  deep  depraved- 
ness  of  nature"?  Sin  hath  inwrought  itself  even  into  the 
very  nature  of  man. 

We  have  the  same  instances  multiplied  in  the  days  of 
the  Gospel.  God  hath  shown  more  peculiar  favours,  vouch- 
safed distinguishing  privileges  ofthe  highest  external  kind, 
unto  sundry  nations  into  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
hath  spread  itself  But  where  is  there  greater  wickedness 
in  all  the  world,  than  in  the  Christian  world  1  where  greater 
than  in  reformed  Christendom,  as  it  is  called  1  Where  is 
there  more  avowed  atheism?  where  is  there  higher  inso- 
lency  against  heaven  1  more  direct  and  open  rebellion, 
tearing  all  the  constitutions  and  laws,  which  they  them- 
selves pretend  to  own  for  divine  and  Christian  1  A  deep 
depravedness  this  must  argue. 

You  may  see,  in  the  continual  springing  up  of  one  gene- 
ration after  another,  that,  even  from  infancy,  sin  still  springs 
up  with  reason,  and  the  improvements  of  the  natural  facul- 
ties. So  that  as  soon  as  any  do  begin  to  act  rationally, 
they  begin  to  act  wickedly.  Heathens  have  observed  it, 
and  speak  of  it  with  regret,  and  take  notice  how  a  child 
neglected  grows  monstrously  vicious  :  common  experience 
tells  us  this.  Education,  indeed,  (which  therefore  ought  to 
be  practised  with  a  great  deal  more  care  and  diligence  than 
it  is,)  doth  somewhat  repress,  but  it  doth  not  change  and 
alter  nature.  You  see  that  the  corruption  of  it  proceed.s, 
even  with  the  nature  itself,  from  the  immediate  fountain. 
"  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me;"  so  the  penitent  Psalmist  confesseth 
concerning  himself,  Psal.  li.  5.  And  it  is  generally  spoken 
concerning  the  wicked,  (as  all  the  world  doth  naturally 
appear  to  be,)  that  "they  are  estranged  from  the  womb, 
and  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  born,"  Psal.  Iviii.  3. 

This  was  a  notion  that  did  obtain  so  much  among  the 
Jews,  that  you  see  with  what  severity  some  of  the  worst 
of  them  fall  upon  the  blind  man  :  (John  ix.  34.)  "  Thou 
wast  altogether  born  in  sin,  and  dost  thou  teach  us  1"  im- 
plying, that  he  who  would  take  upon  him,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary way,  (not  being  called,)  to  be  a  teacher  and  in- 
structor to  others,  must  be  some  very  extraordinary  person, 
must  be  born  a  sinless  man.  A  testimony  that  they  give 
agamst  themselves  unawares ;  for  they  had  such  a  Teacher 
among  them,  but  regarded  him  not;  a  Teacher  that  came 
forth  from  God,  and  that  was  not  born  in  sin.  "  Thou  art 
altogether  born  in  sin,  no  better  than  any  other  man,  and 
dost  thou  take  upon  thee  to  teach  us  1"     And  again, 

4.  We  may  further  learn  hence  how  little  reason  men 
have  to  think  it  strange,  that  the  state  of  things  in  the 
world  is  not  so  constantly  favourable,  or  so  benign  to  them, 
a-s  they  could  wish,  or  are  apt  to  expect ;  that  they  meet 
with  many  things  so  ungrateful ;  that  men  find  themselves 
subject  to  pain,  sicknesses,  crosses,  in  the  course  of  provi- 
dence ;  that  they  meet  with  disappointments  so  often  ;  that 
so  many  are  reduced  to  straits,  and  wants,  and  distresses; 
pinching  poverty  and  the  like  ;  that  there  is  so  much  of 
confusion,  and  disorder,  and  violence  in  the  world,  the 
inhabitants  of  it  ready  to  tear  one  another  and  the  world 
in  pieces.  Why,  all  have  sinned.  This  gives  an  easy, 
ready  account.  O !  how  little  is  it  considered  when  peo- 
ple are  so  full  of  complaints  of  their  own  particular  ails 
and  evils.  "  Nobodj'^'s  case  is  like  mine.  How  am  I  injured 
and  wronged  by  some  or  other  that  are  stronger  and 
mightier  than  I !  My  right  is  withheld  from  me ;"  and  the 
like.  Alas !  poor  creature,  dost  thou  so  little  consider 
how  thou  hast  wronged  God,  and  withheld  from  him  his 
right  in  thyself,  in  thy  life  and  soul,  and  all  thy  powers'? 
Saith  another,  "  I  have  a  child  sprung  up  in  my  family,  I 
have  a  son  that  is  undutiful  and  rebellious,  a  perpetual 
vexation  to  me."    How  little  is  it  considered  that  thou        > 
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nasi  carried  it  with  much  more  undutifulness  towards  God, 
who  was  the  origiQal  Author  and  Parent  of  thy  very  life 
Ew-ii  oeing.  You  think,  when  you  are  sick,  you  suffer  a 
very  great  hardship ;  you  do  not  consider  what  it  is  to 
have  been  a  sinner,  to  have  torn  the  constitutions  and  laws 
of  heaven,  and  violated  the  government  of  the  sujireme 
and  rightful  Lord  of  all.  "  Why  doth  a  living  man  com- 
plain, a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sin1"  Lam.  iii.  39. 
"  Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways;"  let  us  once  but  take  a 
clear  view  of  our  own  ways,  and  that  will  stop  the  com- 
plaint. Consider  what  a  vile  creature  I  have  been ;  so 
many  years  of  my  time  gone,  and  I  have  never  minded 
God;  never  paid  him  a  duty;  never  thought  of  him  with 
any  reverence ;  never  designed  him  any  service ;  never  re- 
solved on  living  to  him,  but  to  myselL  And  yet,  now,  a 
little  affliction  that  grates  upon  the  flesh,  makes  us  cry  out, 
"O !  how  hardly  are  we  dealt  with."     Again, 

5.  Have  all  sinned  1  Then  instead  of  complaining, 
wonder  at  the  divine  patience,  that  things  are  no  worse 
with  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  than  they  are;  thai  men 
are  allowed  a  being  in  it ;  that  this  world  is  not  turned 
into  flames  over  the  offender's  ears;  that  they  are  not  con- 
tinually pursued  with  divine  terrors;  that  he  is  not,  with 
more  dreadful  severity,  exacting  his  right  from  his  oum 
creatures  whom  he  made,  (as  their  own  understandings 
can  tell  them,)  not  for  themselves,  but  for  himself;  and 
nobody  minds  him,  when  they  so  generally  behave  them- 
selves with  such  insolency  in  this  world,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  creators  of  it,  as  if  they  had  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  all  things,  the 
help  and  influence  whereof  they  any  way  enjoy. 

How  admirable,  I  say,  is  the  divine  patience,  that  bears 
with  offending  creatures,  lets  them  propagate  and  transmit 
their  like  from  age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, through  that  vast  tract  of  time  as  hath  hitherto  past, 
since  the  apostacy!  With  what  wonderment  should  we 
consider  this  power  of  divine  patience  !  Who  that  hath  it 
in  his  hands  to  right  himself  for  such  indignities  and 
wrongs,  would  refrain  1  When  we  think  how  quickly, 
how  easily,  he  can  do  himself  right;  can  frown  or  wink 
such  a  world  as  this  into  destruction  in  a  moment;  that  as 
it  sprung  up  by  his  fiat,  "  Let  it  be,"  how  easily  could  he 
frown  it  into  nothing!  yet  he  lets  men  live,  lets  them-live 
neglecting  him,  when  they  have  natures  capable  of  adora- 
tion.    But  agam,  we  have, 

6.  Much  more  reason  to  admire  the  divine  bounty  to- 
wards such  creatures;  not  only  that  he  spares  and  lets 
them  live,  but  that  he  maintains  them,  and  keeps  them  in 
life  and  being,  each  one  for  his  measured  time,  and  so 
provided  that  there  should  be  a  transmission  of  life  from  ase 
to  age,  in  so  continued  a  course.  How  admirable  should 
the  divine  bounty  and  munificence  be  in  our  eyes,  upon 
this  account!  He  doth  good  to  the  unthankful  and  evil ! 
to  those  that  never  thank  him  for  it.  If  you  did  but  feed 
a  brute  creature,  it  would  be  brought  by  degrees,  and  in 
time,  to  take  some  kind  of  notice  of  you,  with  gratitude. 
"  The  ox  knows  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib, 
but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  will  not  consider." 
Mea  will  not  know  their  Owner,  though  the  ox  knows 
his.  It  is  your  Owner  that  cares  for  you  ;  as  who  provides 
for  the  ox  and  the  ass,  but  the  owner  1  So  God,  as  the 
Owner  of  you  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  all 
the  children  of  men,  (for  I  speok  of  these  inhabitants,)  he 
doth  his  part  towards  you  and  them.  He  provides  for 
them,  he  maintains  them,  and  affords  them  all  that  is  suit- 
able and  needful  for  their  support;  but  they  will  not  take 
that  notice  of  their  Owner,  which  an  ox  or  an  ass  takes  of 
his.  How  wonderful  a  thing  is  this  on  God's  part!  how 
horrid  a  thing  on  man's ! 

I  have  thought  of  it  many  times,  and  it  would  be  a 
thing  not  unworthy  of  your  thoughts  and  serious  contem- 
plations, that  we  should,  in  so  continued  a  course,  find  the 
earth  so  productive  as  it  is  of  all  things,  not  only  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  life  of  man,  but  so  grateful  too ;  such 
pleasant,  delicious  fruits  in  their  season.  And  for  whom 
is  all  this  entertainment  1  For  a  world  of  rebels,  offend- 
ing creatures;  those  that  never  look  up:  we  enjoy  all,  as 
if  it  were  our  own,  and  never  consider,  we  have  a  Lord 
over  us,  the  free  Donor  of  all.     Again, 

7.  Since  there  are  so  many  sinners  in  this  world,  (all 


have  sinned,)  it  is  very  strange  there  are  so  few  self-ac- 
cusers ;  when  the  .same  light,  and  the  same  rattosal  powers, 
by  which  men  are  capable  of  sinning,  they  are  also  capable 
of  understanding  themselves  to  be  sinners.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  natural  conscience  in  men,  and  it  hath  its  exercise 
sometimes,  and  a  very  impartial  exercise,  in  reference  to 
some  cases,  but  how  little  is  there  of  conscience  towards 
God  !  "  Herein,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  do  I  exercise  myself, 
to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  ofi'ence  towards"  God 
and  towards  men."  So  it  is,  where  once  regenerating  grace 
comes  to  restore  an  entire  divine  image  in  the  soul  again, 
to  do  an  entire  work,  to  produce  a  general  rectitude  in  the 
soul,  there  will  be  conscience  towards  God,  as  well  as  to- 
wards men.  Towards  men:  there  is  among  men  some 
conscience,  though  too  often  violated  when  interest  sways: 
many  do  not  care  whom  they  injure,  to  advantage  them- 
selves ;  but  yet,  while  they  do  wrong,  they  cannot  be  alto- 
gether without  reflection  that  they  do  wrong:  and  upon 
such  accounts,  chiefly,  they  have  consciences  "  accusing, 
or  excusing,  by  turns,"  Rom.  ii.  15.  But  towards  God, 
generally,  no  conscience  at  all ;  they  live  in  the  world  as 
without  him,  and  their  hearts  never  smite  them ;  spend 
days,  and  months,  and  years  in  vanity ;  throw  away  their 
lifetime,  so  as  they  are  useful  for  nothing  they  were  made 
for;  and  never  say — "God,  have  mercy  upon  us;"  never 
think  a  serious,  reflecting  thought.  So  it  is  with  the  most ; 
they  live  at  that  rate,  till  in  a  moment  they  go  down  into 
the  grave,  and  never  consider  what  they  have  thrown 
away ;  a  lifetime  in  the  world,  without  ever  minding  the 
proper  business  of  life.     But, 

8.  We  may  also  learn,  hence,  to  take  notice,  with 
wonder,  that  there  is  so  much  self-complacency  in  the 
world,  as  one  of  the  most  incongruous  things,  the  most 
monstrous  incongruity  in  all  the  world,  that  men  should 
generally  be  so  well  pleased  with  themselves.  If  things, 
in  external  respects  especially,  be  well  with  them ;  if  they 
find  themselves  to  be  in  health ;  if  they  have  any  thing  of 
natural  strength  and  vigour  about  them ;  especially  if  they 
can  take  notice,  they  have  wit  above  the  common  rate:  if 
they  have  wealth ;  if  they  have  reputation  and  esteem 
among  men ;  if  they  have  any  thing  of  human  dignity  or 
grandeur;  O  !  how  well  pleased  are  they  with  themselves, 
what  self-admirers  are  men  generally  upon  such  accounts, 
without  even  considering,  (and  what  a  dash  would  one 
such  thought  be  to  all  thi.s,)  "I  am  a  fallen  creature,  an 
apostate  creature,  a  sinner,  one  with  whom  Heaven  hath  a 
controversy,  a  rebel  still,  if  not  yet  reconciled."  Strange  1 
that  men  sliould  be  pleased  with  thern.selves,  and  their 
little  external  circumstances,  and  forget  this,  "  I  am  a 
lapsed  creature,  and  under  the  displeasure  of  Heaven." 
But  again, 

9.  We  may  take  notice,  hence,  of  the  reason  whence  it 
is  that  there  is  so  much  displeasure  and  wrath  against  any, 
in  this  world,  who  look  towards  God  and  heaven.  All 
have  sinned,  all  are  generally  in  a  state  of  sin.  It  is  by 
wonderful  and  peculiar  grace  if  there  be  so  much  as  an 
inclining  thoucrht  God-ward,  a  thought  of  returnine,  if  any 
frame  their  doings  (as  the  prophet's  expression  is)  "  to  turn 
to  the  Lord,"  this  presently  comes  under  observation:  if 
men's  doings  be  framed  that  way,  if  a  man's  way  and 
course  be  shaped  so  as  to  look  God-ward  and  heaven-ward 
again,  then  all  that  behold  it,  (and  with  whom  there  is  not 
the  same  disposition  of  mind  and  spirit.)  they  are  under  a 
judgment,  under  a  doom.  Noah  condemned  the  world. 
And  as  the  righteous  soul  of  Lot  was  vexed  wiih  the 
filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked,  among M'hom  he  lived; 
so,  no  doubt,  he  also  vexed  them  only  b)-  their  observation 
of  his  better  ways.     And  yet,  further, 

10.  We  have  great  reason,  hereupon,  to  admire  a  divine 
hand  and  power  in  it,  that  there  hath  been  any  thing  of 
religion  preserved  and  kept  alive  in  the  world,  through  the 
several  successions  of  time,  unto  this  day.  A  world  where 
all  have  sinned,  all  have  been  in  apostacy  and  revolt  from 
God,  and  war  against  heaven;  it  is  from  a  mighty  divine 
hand  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  serious  religion. 
Natural  religion  there  is,  and  an  ineffectual  thing  it  is, 
every  where,  almost.  But  for  serious  religion,  vital  re- 
ligion, such  as  shall  speak  itself  to  be  such  by  a  self- 
demonstrative  evidence,  that  such  religion  hath  been  kept 
alive  in  such  a  world  as  this,  from  age  to  age,  is  one  of 
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the  greatest  miracles  that  hath  been  wrought  in  the  world 
since  there  was  one !     And  further, 

11.  This  serves  to  let  us  see  how  mighty  a  work  regene- 
ration is,  or  which  the  regenerating  grace  and  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  repentance,  have  to  aflect  and  work  upon  the  soul. 
It  cannot  be  a  slight,  superficial  change  that  is  to  be  made, 
where  the  depravation  is  so  universal,  and  so  total.  The 
corruption  of  human  nature,  it  hath  not  reached  so  little  a 
way  as  the  surface  of  the  man  only;  it  hath  gone  deep 
into  the  fenetralia,  into  the  inmost  centre,  into  the  very 
spirit  of  the  mind:  even  that  needs  a  renovation  too. 
"  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,"  Rom.  xii.  2.  And  the 
like  expression  in  Eph.  iv.  22,  23.  "  Put  off  the  old  man 
that  is  corrupt  throusrh  deceitful  lusts,  and  be  ye  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  your  minds."  O !  do  not  think  slightly  of 
regeneration  and  repentance  !  think  that  they  must  have  a 
mighty  work  to  do ;  and  that  it  must  be  a  very  deep  change 
which  is  to  be  effected  thereby,  which  must  reach  through 
d  man,  into  the  very  inwards  of  his  soul,  and  go  as  deep 
as  corrupt  nature  hath  done.     And,  in  the  last  place, 

12.  How  solicitous,  hereupon,  should  we  be,  whether 
any  such  change  hath  been  wrought  in  us,  yea  or  no"?  Thus 
stating  our  case  to  ourselves  :  "  Once,  for  certain,  I  was  in 
apostacy  from  God,  an  accomplice  of  hell,  with  infernal 
powers,  against  the  sovereign,  rightful  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Do  I  feel  myself  under  a  recovering  influence  1 
Am  I  upon  a  return'?'  Is  there  any  thing  done,  or  doing 
in  me,  towards  a  renovation  and  effectual  change!"  If  I 
be  not  changed,  I  am  the  same  apostate  creature  still ;  that 
is  the  state  wherein  I  persist,  it  carries  this  import  with  it ; 
as  if  I  should  put  it  into  these  plain  express  words:  "I 
have  apostatized  from  God,  and  I  will  stand  by  it."  This 
is  the  sense  of  many  a  soul,  and  that  which  words  would 
truly  express,  if  they  were  used  to  that  effect.  But  many 
have  the  sense  in  their  hearts,  and  yet  do  not  consider  that 
such  horrid  words  as  these  would  only  serve  to  express 
that  sense  of  theirs.  "  I  am  an  apostate  creature,  and  I 
will  stand  by  it:"  this  is  your  sense  while  you  do  not 
turn,  all  the  while  you  have  no  aim  at  turning,  do  design 
of  turning.  "  I  have  rebelled  from  God,  I  have  rebelled 
against  him,  and  this  is  that  which  I  will  abide  by;  I 
will  live  and  die  by  it."  O!  what  a  horrid  thing  is  an 
impenitent  soul !  especially  under  a  Gospel  that  makes  so 
many  overtures  to  men,  of  reducing  apostates,  and  of  re- 
conciling afresh  to  God. 


LECTURE  XXVIIL* 

2.  Now  it  remains  to  speak  of  what  is  consequent  upon 
this  sinful  state,  to  wit,  death  passing  upon  all ;  that  which 
ensues  upon  this  universal  diffusion,  and  is,  in  great  part, 
(as  you  will  hear  by  and  by,)  complicated  therewith.  Now 
in  speaking  to  this  death  that  is  said  "to  have  passed 
through  all,  or  over  all,"  it  must  be  in  substance  the  same 
with  that  death  which  we  have  spoken  to  in  the  former 
pari  of  the  verse,  that  which  befell  that  one  first  man.  I 
shall  therefore  speak,  first,  of  what  is  common  under  this 
notion  of  death ;  and  then,  secondly,  come  to  consider  the 
gradual  differences  afterwards. 

(1.)  For  what  this  death  signifies  here  in  common,  the 
larger  discourse  whereof  I  referred  to  this  place.     Why, 

[1.]  We  must  consider  in  it,  that  bodily  death  which 
(in  common  experience)  all  do  undergo  according  to  divine 
appointment.  "It  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  to  die." 
There  is  a  statute  law  in  the  case,  that  hath  not  been  re- 
pealed, and  that  admits  of  no  repeal;  this  lies  upon  the 
world :  in  the  virtue  of  that  law  it  is,  that  death  hath 
reigned.  As  the  strength  of  sin,  so  the  power  of  death, 
even  of  this  death,  is  in  the  law ;  that  is,  in  the  sentence 
of  it,  or  in  the  commination  annexed  by  way  of  sanction 
thereunto.  If  there  were  no  law  first,  no  man  should  die. 
And  raijst  plain  it  is,  that  this  same  bodily  death,  unto^ 
whicii  a\l  are  subjected,  it  must  be  within  the  meaning  of 
this  death.    "  Death  hath  passed  over  all."    For, 

First,  We  find  it  to  be,  most  expressly,  in  the  sentence 
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itself  that  was  laid  upon  Adam,  and  as  a  comment  upon 
the  commination,  that  was  at  first  given.  The  commination 
was  before  his  fall;  "In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  die,"  die  the  death  :  the  sentence  was  after  his 
fall;  and  this  death  is  fully  enough  .signified  by  the  sen- 
tence—"Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return." 
It  cannot  but  be  meant,  as  being  so  expressly  mentioned, 
both  in  the  commination  and  in  the  sentence.     And, 

Secondly,  The  actual  execution  shows  it  to  be  meant, 
to  be  meant  as  one  part  of  the  p>  nalty  unto  which  trans- 
gressors are  adjudged  under  the  name  of  death.  For 
though  it  be  very  true,  that,  abstractly  considered,  it  may 
be  looked  upon  only  as  a,  misery,  or  as  a  physical  evil, 
yet,  con.sidering  that  God  hath  vouchsafed  to  govern  his 
reasonable  creatures  by  a  law,  and  according  to  the  tenor 
of  a  covenant,  he  would  never  lay  any  thing  of  afflictive 
evil  upon  them,  which  was  not  legally  due.  He  will  herein 
not  go  above  the  legal  constitution,  by  laying  any  more 
than  was  due  by  law,  though  he  might  go  as  much  below 
it  as  he  would. 

A  righteous  ruler  will  never  exceed  the  law  in  punish- 
ing, though  he  may  exceed  it,  without  any  injury,  in  show- 
ing favour.  And  the  difference  in  these  two  cases  is  mani- 
fest, because  that  these  promises  of  favour  make  those,  to 
whom  such  promises  are  made,  creditors,  and  make  the 
promiser  a  debtor.  But  in  the  inflicting  of  punishments, 
the  person  to  be  punished  is  the  debtor,  and  he  that  is  in- 
jured and  wronged,  being  the  sovereign  ruler,  is  the  credi- 
tor pmnec,  which  also  the  common  phrase  signifies,  and 
shows  it  to  be  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  mankind  to  look 
upon  the  ruler  as  the  creditor  pmnee,  and  the  offender  as 
the  debtor  pana: ;  to  wit,  that  phrase  of  Dare  pmna.  It  is 
the  person  that  is  to  be  punished,  who  gives  satisfaction  to 
law  and  justice,  and  so,  thereupon,  is  said  to  owe  it ;  and 
it  is  the  government  that  is  the  creditor  he  owes  it  to. 

There  would  be,  then,  no  such  thing  as  this  bodily  death 
in  the  world,  if  the  violation  of  the  law  of  God  had  not 
made  it  a  debt  to  divine  justice,  and  to  the  divine  govern- 
ment, as  the  proper  wages  of  sin.  God  will  not  lay  upon 
man  more  than  is  right,  (more  than  is  just  and  due  accord- 
ing to  law,)  that  he  should  enter  into  judgment  with  God, 
Job  xxxiv.  23.  Whereupon,  the  execution,  (of  which  all 
the  world  hath  experience  from  age  to  age ;  for  we  see  the 
world  hath  been  continually  and  actually  under  death, 
and  we  still  daily  behold  death  round  about  us,)  this  ac- 
tual expctition.  I  sav.  show?  that  this  must  be  part  of  the 
designed  penalty  signified  here  bj^  "  death." 

And  v.nto  this  hcnd  we  may  very  well  refer  all  those 
corporeal  evils  and  miseries  that  men  in  this  world  are 
liable  to,  and  lie  under,  which  are  so  many  tendencies 
unto  death,  or  which  we  may  look  upon  as  death  begun ; 
so  much  of  a  man's  time  as  is  past  over  with  him,  so  much 
death  hath  eaten  up;  as  the  heathen  moralist  expresseth 
it:  Quicqttid  nostrcE  atatis  retro  est  mors  hahet;  death  hath 
devoured  all  tliat  of  our  age  which  is  already  past ;  so  that 
men  may  be  said  to  have  begun  to  die  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  live,  which  makes  it  seem  congruous  enough,  or 
less  strange,  that  Ecclesiastes  the  preacher,  speaking  of 
the  events  or  purposes  for  which  there  is  a  season,  unto 
every  one  a  time,  he  speaks  of  a  time  to  be  born,  and  a 
time  to  die,  without  any  mention  of  the  intervening  time 
of  life;  and  fitly  enough,  or  it  is  not  strange,  because,  in- 
deed, men  do  begin  to  die  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  live. 

Death  is  wrought  with  the  very  primordia  of  our  sensi- 
tive nature ;  so  that  well  might  that  prince  say,  upon  the 
loss  of  his  son  ;  Novi  me  genuisse  mortalcvi;  I  begot  him 
and  mortality  in  him,  both  together.  I  begot  him  a  mortal 
thing.  Death  is  working  in  us,  (as  the  apostle's  phrase  is,) 
all  our  days,  all  our  time,  between  our  birth  and  the  grave, 
still  working  in  us.  And  so  the  longer  any  man  lives  in 
this  world,  he  is  but  so  much  the  longer  a  dying.  Death 
did  for  a  great  while  work  more  gradually  and  slowly, 
where  a  man's  life  extended  to  some  hundreds  of  years. 
It  hath  since  come  to  work  a  quicker  despatch  with  men; 
but  still  they  are  dying,  tending  towards  the  grave,  even 
from  their  first  entrance  into  the  world ;  and  this  is  part  of 
what  is  signified  by  death  here.  But  yet  it  is,  in  compa- 
rison, but  a  small  pan,  though  it  be  a  real  one,  a  true  part. 
Therefore, 
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[2.]  Spiritual  death  is,  without  doubt,  more  principally 
intended,  as  it  is  in  itself  a  far  more  principal  evil ;  that 
is,  all  those  miseries  which  do  now  in  this  present  state  in- 
fest the  spirits  of  men.  And  this  needs  a  little  more  to  be 
insisted  on.  Herein,  therefore,  I  intend  (as  God  shall  en- 
able) these  two  things;  first,  to  show  you  that  such  spirit- 
ual evils  as  these,  are  very  filly  comprehended  as  part  of 
the  penalty  under  the  name  of  death ;  and  then,  secondly, 
I  shall  show  you,  what  this  death  doth  comprehend  in  it : 
namely,  spiritual  death. 

First,  That  the  spiritual  evils  to  which  the  souls  of  men 
are  generally  subject,  are  very  fitly  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  death  here.  That  death  thai  is  said  to  "  have 
passed  over  all,"  is  a  real  and  great  part,  even  the  more 
principal  part,  of  the  penalty  under  which  they  lie;  and 
this  doth  need  some  explication,  the  rather  for  this,  that 
this  spiritual  death  is  in  itself  a  sinful  evil,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  a  punitive  one,  may  seem  strange  to  some. 
I  shall  explain  the  whole  matter  to  you,  therefore,  in  some 
distinct  heads  and  particulars.     As, 

i.  We  are  to  consider,  that  though  sin  be  principally  an 
injurious  evil  against  God,  yet  it  is  also  by  consequence, 
and  collaterally,  a  mischievous  evil  to  the  sinner.  And 
thereupon  are  we  said  to  be  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins," 
Ephes.  ii.  1.  Death  is  certainly  a  horrid  and  afflicting  evil 
to  him  that  must  sufier  it.  But  such  a  death  as  this,  to  wit, 
to  be  dead  in  sin,  it  is  primarily  an  injurious  evil  against 
God.  For  we  are  to  consider  what  sin  is.  It  is  a  trans- 
gression of  the  law  :  therefore,  considered  in  strict  propri- 
ety, it  must  be  chiefly  and  principally  against  the  Law- 
maker, a  transgression  against  him  that  made  the  law;  to 
wit,  as  a  wrong  to  him.  But  yet,  for  all  that,  it  is  a  hurt  to 
ourselves.  It  lies  both  against  the  Object  and  the  subject. 
Against  the  Object ;  "  Against  thee,  thee  only  have  I 
sinned,"  have  I  offended.  It  works  upward  even  against 
heaven  ;  but  that  it  cannot  reach,  to  do  any  real  hurt  there ; 
but  a  wrong  is  done  against  heaven.  "  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight."  But  then  it  works  down- 
ward so  as  to  hurt  and  do  mischief;  that  is,  as  it  works  in 
its  subject,  corrodes  and  envenoms,  and  poisons  that,  and 
so  carries  a  self-punishing  malignity  in  it.  "  Thine  own 
wickedness  shall  correct  thee."     Again, 

ii.  Consider,  for  the  clearing  of  this  matter,  that  that  life 
unto  which  this  death  is  opposite  (as  it  is  in  us,  or  as  it  is 
in  an  intelligent  subject)  is,  both  a  principle  of  action,  and 
perception.  I  pray  m?r':  'bi'-  for  if  is  obvious  in  the 
meaning  of  it  to  every  one's  understanding  and  experience. 
By  that  life  that  we  generally  live,  we  are  enabled  to  act 
what  we  do  act,  and  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  what  we  do 
enjoy.  It  is  both  a  motive  and  active  ;  and  it  is  both  a  per- 
ceptive and  fruitive  principle.  Now  consider  this  life,  as 
it  is  an  active  principle,  so  it  makes  us  the  subjects  of  du- 
ty, of  all  duty  which  we  owe  to  him  who  made  us,  and 
gave  us  breath  and  being ;  but  as  it  is  also  a  perceptive 
and  fruitive  principle,  so  it  makes  us  capable  of  enjoying 
what  is  good  for  ourselves.     And  again, 

iii.  Thi';  being  plain  in  itself,  we  are  to  consider,  that 
both  our  duty,  which  we  owe  to  God,  and  our  felicity, 
which  we  enjoy  in  ourselves,  they  are  substantially  and 
radicall}'  the  same  thing,  and  do  only  differ  in  distin- 
guishing respects  ;  they  meet  in  one  and  the  same  root,  and 
which  is  the  principal  thing  in  the  moral  life,  (thatlif^e  we 
are  now  speaking  of;  and  it  is  death  in  the  moral  sense, 
and  not  in  the  natural  sense,  that  we  are  now  speaking  of 
too ;  for  in  the  natural  sense,  the  soul  cannot  die,)  I  say, 
that  moral  life  doth  carry,  as  the  principal  thing  in  it,  both 
our  duty  and  our  felicity,  in  the  same  common  root;  to 
wit,  love  to  God  ;  that  is,  both  radically  and  virtually,  all 
our  duty,  and  all  our  felicity  top.  And  it  is  the  main  thing 
to  be  considered  in  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

The  love  of  God,  I  say,  comprehends  both  these  in  it. 
It  comprehends  duty  ;  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments." We  can  never  do  that  which  he  will  interpret 
obedience,  but  from  a  principle  of  love.  It  is  no  obedience 
to  him,  if  it  do  not  proceed  from  love.  And  again,  the 
same  love,  our  love  to  God,  is  that  by  which  we  enjoy  him, 
as  well  as  that  by  which  we  obey  him.  We  can  enjoy 
what  we  love ;  but  what  we  love  not  we  can  never  enjoy. 
And  so  that  life  to  which  this  death  stands  opposed,  car- 
ries in  it  that  one  principle  of  love,  which  sums  up  our 


duty  and  our  felicity  both  together,  and  is  radically  both 
of  them ;  upon  which  account  they  are  in  substance  the 
same  thing. 

But  they  differ  only  in  the  different  respects  that  love 
hath,  as  it  respects  God,  the  Ruler  of  all  this  world,  (and 
so  whom  we  ought  to  obey  and  be  subject  to  as  our  Ruler,) 
so  this  love  is  the  principleof  duty :  but  then,  as  it  respects 
ourselves,  so  it  is  the  principle  of  enjoyment;  that  is,  it 
eyes  God,  pitches  and  terminates  upon  him,  but  with  a 
reference  to  ourselves.     And, 

iv.  The.se  acts,  proceeding  from  this  principle  of  love, 
which  have  a  more  direct  tendency  unto  God,  do  yet  in- 
volve and  carry  in  them  a  gainfulness  and  gratefulness  to 
ourselves,  so  a.s  that  our  felicity  and  duty  will  still  be  com- 
plicated in  those  consequential  acts.  As,  for  instance, 
where  our  felicity  is  most  complete  in  the  heavenly  state, 
the  eternal  adoration  of  God,  which  is  the  immediate  and 
perpetual  product  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  love  to 
him,  it  cannot  but  infer  perpetual  pleasure  to  them  that  do 
so  adore.  And  though  that  act  be  carried  directly  towards 
God,  yet  it  infers  a  delight,  a  pleasure,  (as  it  cannot  but 
do,)  to  perfectly  right  minds,  to  them  who  are  everlasting- 
ly so  employed  and  taken  up.  And  I  can  apprehend  no- 
thing higher  than  that,  in  the  pleasure  of  the  heavenly 
state  ;  to  wit,  the  felt  congruity  of  everlasting  worship,  the 
soul  apprehending  and  feeling  within  itself,  and  relishing, 
with  delight,  its  own  act  in  adoring  and  worshipping  God 
for  ever,  and  finding  how  congruous  a  thing  it  is,  how 
comely  a  thing.  And  so  that  which  is  a  right  to  God,  is 
also  a  satisfaction  and  delight  to  the  soul  itself,  that  ren- 
ders it,  and  is  continually  paying  that  homage. 

And  again,  too,  in  this  our  present  state,  wherein  feli- 
city can  be  but  begun  ;  and  if  you  look  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  that,  the  first  turn  of  the  soul  towards  God  by  re- 
pentance, which  enters  it  into  a  holy  and  happy  state.  It 
is  called  "repentance  towards  God,"  it  directly  terminates 
upon  him;  but  when  once  it  comes  to  be  true,  genuine, 
evangelical,  vital,  even  that  itself  cannot  but  carry  a  sweet- 
ness and  pleasure  in  it  to  the  penitent  soul.  For  it  is  not 
a  forced  thing,  but  an  act  that  flows  freely  from  a  vital, 
connatural  principle ;  the  soul  pleaseth  itself  in  abasing 
itself,  in  humbling  itself,  before  him,  in  pouring  out  itself 
in  free  confessions  and  acknowledgements  to  him.  And 
then,  consider  further, 

V.  That  for  such  acts  as  do  more  directly  respect  our- 
selves, they  doinvoh^e  and  carry  still  in  them,  homage  and 
duty  to  God  too,  though  they  do  more  directly  respect 
ourselves:  as  trust  and  joy  in  God,  they  have  a  manifest 
reference  to  our  own  safety,  and  a  direct  reference  there- 
unto. By  trust  in  him,  it  is,  that  we  secure  ourselves, 
and,  by  which,  we  become  safe  from  wrath  and  ruin.  Joy, 
or  delight  in  God,  it  is  that  by  which  we  entertain,  and  re- 
ceive into  our  own  souls,  positive  good,  by  which  we  are 
to  be  happy  and  satisfied.  As  by  the  other,  (trust,)  we  de- 
cline and  avoid  the  evil  by  which  we  were  otherwise  to 
have  been  miserable,  these  have  a  direct  reference  to  our- 
selves; but,  they  have  a  consequential  reference,  too,  unto 
God,  or,  a  conjunct  reference,  as  carryins:  in  them  a  ho- 
mage to  him,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  carry  in  them 
an  advantage  to  us. 

For  we  cannot  render  to  God  higher  homage  than  that 
trust.  It  is  vital  trust,  by  which  the  soul  unites  with  him, 
comes  into  union,  enters  into  a  state  of  union  with  him. 
By  that  trust,  we  give  him  the  highest  glory  creatures  are 
capable  of  giving  him  ;  we,  thereupon,  acknowledge  him 
to  be  the  first  truth.  We  give  him  the  glnry  of  that  great 
attribute  of  his  faithfulness;  we  acknowledge  him  to  be  a 
God  that  cannot  lie,  with  whose  nature  it  is  inconsistent 
not  to  be  true;  Ave  honour  him,  and  advantasre  ourselves, 
at  once,  in  that  very  act.  And  so,  delight  and  joy  in  him, 
there  the  case  is  the  same :  it  is  we  that  are  satisfied  by 
our  delight  in  God;  but  it  is  God  that  is  glorified:  for 
thereby  we  acknowledge  him  to  be  an  ail-suiSicient  Good, 
an  all-comprehending  Good,  when  our  souls  do  centre  and 
rest  in  him  as  such;  which  is  the  true  notion  of  delight ; 
Qnies  appelitvs  in  appctibile,  the  rest  of  the  desiring  facul- 
ties in  the  object  desired  :  it  is  the  rest  of  our  love  ;  that 
by  which  our  love  doth  move  towards  its  object,  till  it  at- 
tain and  po.ssess  it.     And  then, 

vi.  It  is  hereupon  most  plain,  that  the  death  which  is 
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opposite  to  this  life,  (that  I  have  so  far  opened  to  you,) 
while  it  is  an  injury  to  God,  it  is  also  a  hurt  toyourselves: 
for  the  same  reason  that  life  doth  involve  these  two  things 
in  it,  even  in  all  the  several  acts  of  it ;  by  the  same  reason, 
it  must  needs  be  so,  on  the  opposite  hand  ;  to  wit,  that 
death  must  comprehend  in  it  opposite  lhinp:s;  and  that 
the  same  evils  that  are  sinful  against  God,  cannot  but  be 
hurtful,  and  pernicious,  and  mischievous  to  ourselves. 
And, 

vii.  Those  evils,  that  are  so  said  to  be  signified  by  this 
name,  are  very  fitly  signified  by  it,  very  aptly :  for,  though 
such  a  death  of  the  soul  be  not  death  in  the  absolute  sense  ; 
for,  if  it  were  death  in  the  absolute  sense,  then  would  the 
soul  be  said  naturally  to  die,  which  would  not  consist  with 
the  doctrine  of  its  immortality;  but,  it  is  death  in  a  re- 
spective sense  only ; — yet  it  is,  however,  properly,  death, 
inasmuch  as  that  respective  sense  must  needs  mean  the 
principal  respect,  that  such  a  thing  is  capable,  or  can  any 
•way  admit  of;  to  wit,  a  respect  to  the  end.  A  respect  to 
the"  end  is  always  the  most  principal  respect  of  any  thing 
whatsoever,  though  it  be  clothed  with  various  respects  be- 
sides its  own  simple  nature :  its  respect  that  it  bears  to- 
wards its  proper  adequate  end,  is  always  to  be  reckoned 
its  principal  respect.  Now,  look  upon  man,  principally  as 
to  his  soul  or  spirit,  (which  is  the  subject  of  our  present 
discourse,  and  the  subject  of  this  death,  which  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  spiritual  death,)  and  it  is  to  be  considered  this 
is  a  created  being.  He  that  made  it,  made  it  for  somewhat. 
What  is  the  end  of  such  a  being  as  the  spirit  of  man  1 
What  was  it  made  for  1  It  is  a  mind,  an  intellective  thing, 
an  intelligent  being,  unto  which  belongs  the  pov/er  of 
thought,  and  that  of  vast  compass,  extending  to  multitudes, 
even  to  all  sorts  of  objects,  and  to  the  very  highest  of  all 
objects;  for,  God  hath  made  us  capable,  even  of  thinking 
of  himself,  of  having  an  idea  of  him,  a  notion  of  him, 
which  all  have,  more  or  less,  in  their  minds.  Now  it  is  to 
be  considered,  I  say.  What  hath  God  made  such  a  crea- 
ture a,«  this  for"?  this  mind,  or  spirit  of  man?  Why,  priii- 
cipally,  to  converse  with  himself.  For  he  hath  made  all 
things  for  himself;  and  the  spirit  of  man  more  immediate- 
ly for  himself,  as  he  is  said  to  have  fashioned  the  .spirit  of 
man  within  him.  That  must  be  with  design  that  it  should 
be  employed  immediately  upon  him,  as  the  principal  and 
most  noble  end  for  which  it  was  made  :  but,  to  this  end,  it 
is  become  useless  ;  the  spirit  of  fallen  man,  apostate  man, 
unconverted  man,  yet  remaining  in  the  state  of  apostacy, 
not  regenerate,  not  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  tnind,  (the 
great  seat  and  subject  of  that  regenerating  work,)  it  is  al- 
together unapt  for  the  end  that  it  was  made  for,  nothing 
can  be  plainer. 

Therefore,  though  it  be  not  simply  dead,  yet,  it  is  dead 
quoad  hoc,  it  is  dead  to  this  purpose,  it  is  dead  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  that  is  the  principal  respect  that  such  a  thing 
is  capable  of:  for  the  principal  respect  is,  the  respect  it 
bears  to  its  end,  its  great  and  ultimate  end,  the  end  that  it 
was  made  for.  Any  man  that  will  understand  himself  to 
be  God's  creature,  especially  that  he  hath  a  mind  and  spi- 
rit in  him  that  God  hath,  himself,  fashioned  immediately, 
he  must  needs  presently  apprehend  this  mind,  this  spirit, 
was  made  for  some  more  principal  purpose,  than  only  to 
mind  the  things  of  this  earth,  than  only  to  serve  a  brutal 
flesh  for  a  few  days,  that  must,  at  last,  rot  in  the  dust :  no 
man,  that  communes  with  himself,  and  considers  his  own 
nature,  that  hath  such  a  thing  as  a  mind  and  spirit  about 
him,  but  must  presently  apprehend,  "  Sure  this  mind  and 
spirit  of  mine,  which  is  impressed  with  the  natural  image 
of  God,  and  which  immediately  proceeds  from  him,  (who 
is,  therefore,  called  the  Father  of  spirits,)  must  be  made 
principally  to  converse  with  him,  to  employ  itself  princi- 
pally upon  him,  by  acts  of  love,  and  trust,  and  adoration, 
and  subjection,  and  the  like." 

But,  most  plain  it  is,  that  the  spirits  of  men  are  become 
altogether  inhabile,  unapt,  to  serve  this  end,  for  which  they 
are  made,  and  so  are  truly  said  to  be  dead  in  this  respect ; 
that  is,  dead  to  the  principal  use  and  end  for  which  such  a 
being  is  said  to  be  made.  And,  therefore,  when  once  the 
great  regenerating  turn,  and  change,  comes  to  be  made 
upon  the  souls  of  men,  this  is  the  etfect  of  it, — they  are 
"  dead  to  sin,  but  alive  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,"  as 
Rom.  vi.  U.  intmiating,  that  before  they  were  only  alive 


to  sin,  but  dead  towards  God  ano  Christ.  And  what !  Do 
we  think  that  God  ever  made  an  intelligent  and  immortal 
mind  and  spirit,  only  to  live  to  sin  1  they  are  only  alive  to 
sin  before;  but,  when  this  change  comes  to  be  made,  then 
they  are  alive  to  God  :  before,  quite  dead  to  God  ;  and,  so 
they  are  dead,  in  reference  to  their  principal  end  and 
the  proper  design  of  their  creation,  that  they  were  made 
for. 

And  so,  it  is  a  death  in  equivalence,  it  is  an  equivalent 
dealh;  it  is  the  same  thing  in  reference  to  the  end  they 
were  made  for,  as  if  they  were  not.  As,  if  we  speak  of  a 
human  maker  of  any  thing ;  if  an  artist  have  made  such  a 
thing  as  a  clock  or  watch,  he  considers  the  end  of  it,  that 
which  it  is  to  serve  for;  it  is  to  measure  time,  to  let  me 
know  the  hour  of  the  day,  as  it  passeth.  Why,  suppose 
such  an  instrument  as  this  made,  and  elaborated  by  a  cu- 
rious hand;  what  hath  this  in  it  1  it  hath  in  it  motion,  and 
the  regularity  of  that  motion.  Motion  alone  would  not 
make  it  serve  this  end,  if  that  motion  had  not  a  regularity 
belonging  to  it.  There  is,  in  that  instrument,  (a  watch,) 
such  a  thing  as  a  balance,  wheels  that  regulate  that  mo- 
tion, so  as  that  it  shall  not  move  at  random  ;  if  it  move 
at  random,  the  design  is  lost,  the  use  of  it  fiustrated,  though 
it  should  retain  motion,  and  there  were  slill  a  motive  pow- 
er in  it;  if  its  motion  were  nothing  else  but  an  uncertain 
hurry,  you  could  never  know  how  the  time  passeth  by  it. 
And,  therefore,  it  were  all  one,  though  the  thing  remain, 
and  though  the  motion  remain;  it  were,  I  say,  all  one  in 
reference  to  its  end,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing,  or  as 
if  it  had  no  motion  at  all. 

Take  the  needle  of  a  compass — it  has  a  mobility,  it  is 
put  in  such  a  posture  as  it  ir.ay  be  easily  moveable  ;  but 
then,  with  all,  it  hath  a  vevticity,  that  is,  an  aptness  to  turn 
and  stand  directly  towards  the  north.  If  it  retaineth  never 
so  much  its  mobility,  and  loseth  its  verticity,  it  serves  not 
its  end,  it  is  unuseful  so,  and  useless,  as  the  needle  of  a 
compass ;  and  it  were  all  one  as  if  it  were  not. 

Suppose  these  instruments,  that  are  mechanical,  were 
some  way  vital ;  suppose  a  watch  were  a  vital  thing,  and 
its  motion  vital;  as  it  is  but  mechanical,  when  it  hath  lost 
all  kind  of  the  regularity  of  the  motion,  the  motion  itself 
remaining,  it  were  all  one  as  if  it  were  dead ;  if  it  had  been 
a  living  thing,  it  would  no  more  serve  its  purpose  now, 
than  as  if  it  were  dead. 

And  so  it  is  with  reference  to  the  spirits  of  men  ;  if  they 
do  not  serve  the  principal  design  for  which  they  were  made, 
then  it  is  all  one  as  if  they  were  dead.  God  may  say  of 
them,  "  I  have  no  more  service  from  them  than  if  they 
were  dead,  no  more  of  love,  no  more  of  adoration,  no  more 
of  dutiful  observance  are  paid  me  by  them,  than  as  if  there 
were  no  such  things."  It  is  to  be  considered,  therefore,  that 
that  which  makes  the  name  of  death,  in  this  case,  proper, 
is,  that  that  life  that  doth  remain  to  the  spirits  of  men,  that 
is,  by  which  they  live  naturally,  it  no  more  serves  the  end 
and  purposes  for  which  such  a  mind  and  spirit  were  cre- 
ated and  made,  than  if  such  a  thing  were  quite  extinct,  and 
there  were  no  such  thing.     And,  thereupon, 

viii.  Though  this,  in  itself,  be  a  sinful  thing,  as  an  offence 
to  God,  it  is  never  a  whit  the  less  a  punishing  thing  to  them 
that  do  offend,  a  punishment  upon  them,  that  is,  they  are 
left  to  punish  themselves,  because  that  they  do  injure  God 
by  that  violation  which  they  have  made  even  of  their  own 
frame  and  natures  ;  and  so  the  same  thing  may  very  well 
be  a  sin,  and  a  punishment  too.  And  it  is  most  reasonably 
so  ;  for,  do  but  consider  the  parity  of  the  case,  to  what  is 
obvious  to  our  notice  in  human  governments.  If  a  man  be 
a  self-murderer,  a.  felo  de  se ;  this  is  the  very  case,  as  a 
man  cannot  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  (sin  being  his 
own  act,)  but  he  must  be  a  self-destroyer.  In  human  go- 
vernments, he  that  doth  destroy  himself,  it  is  very  true,  he 
suffers  this  evil  first,  immediately,  directly ;  he  is  the  per- 
son that  is  killed,  and  hath  lost  his  life  ;  but  here  is,  in  the 
mean  time,  a  wrong  done  to  the  prince,  a  wrong  done  to 
the  community ;  the  prince  hath  lost  a  subject,  the  com- 
munity hath  lost  a  member;  and  this  is  the  case  with  every 
self-destroying  sinner,  in  reference  to  God.  And,  he  is 
liable  thus  to  be  impleaded:  "Thou  hast  destroyed  my 
creature."  This  interest  of  God,  in  all,  is  superior  to  any 
interest  we  have  in  ourselves;  and  this  the  sinner  is  to  be 
accountable  for.    "  Why  hast  thou  undone  my  creature  1 
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Why  hast  thou  made  my  creature  a  miserable  creature,  that 
was  capable  of  being  a  happy  one  V  Yea,  the  whole  hea- 
venly community  have  a  just  plea  ao:ainsi  any  such  one 
that  perisheth,  and  so  is  eternally  cut  oti'from  them  by  his 
own  iniquity.  "  Duly,  and  by  original  right,  you  ought  to 
have  been  a  partaker  with  us ;  you  ought  to  have  been  of 
our  chorus,  in  worshipping,  adoring,  in  loving  and  enjoy- 
ing God  eternally.  But,  you  have  cut  yourselves  oti'  from 
God,  and  us."  Therefore,  it  is  no  strange  thing  that  this 
same  death  which  carries  in  it  the  greatest  hurt  and  mis- 
chief that  we  are  capable  of  suffering  in  ourselves,  shoujd 
yet  be  also  complicated  with  sin,  as  it  is  an  offence  against 
God,  and  an  offence  against  the  rest  of  his  creatures, — 
especially  those  of  the  sinner's  own  order  in  the  creation. 
So  fitly  IS  all  that  doth  concern  us,  the  whole  of  man,  sum- 
med up  in  the  fearing  of  God,  and  keeping  of  his  com- 
mandments, as  in  that  12th  of  Ecclesiastes.  This  is  the 
whole  of  man  ;  the  fear  of  God  is  nothing  else  but  reveren- 
tial love,  carries  love  in  it ;  that  is  the  principle  from 
whence  we  keep  the  commandments  of  God  ;  these  com- 
mandments are  all  summed  up  in  love  to  God,  and  love 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  neighbours  as  ourselves.  Where 
sin,  therefore,  comes  to  obtain,  and  take  place,  and  be  in 
power,  there  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  an  injury  done  to 
God,  an  injury  done  to  ourselves,  and  an  injury  done  to  the 
whole  community  to  which  we  belong;  so  as  that  death, 
even  spiritual  death,  is  nothing  the  less  capable  of  being 
intended  here  as  a  penalty  and  punishment,  for  that  it  is 
also  complicated  with  sin  :  for,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing,  it  cannot  but  be  so,  even  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
things  themselves. 

More  is  yet  to  be  said  in  reference  to  what  we  further 
promised  to  show,  that  this  is  a  real  part  of  the  penalty 
here  meant,  by  the  name  of  death,  spiritual  death,  as  it  is 
the  hurt  and  evil  that  does  mischief  to  ourselves,  to  our 
own  souls,  to  show  that  it  must  lie  in  the  compass  of  that 
penalty,  which,  under  the  name  of  death,  is  here  said  to 
pa.ss  over  all.  And  then,  for  the  extent  and  comprehension 
of  that,  the  several  things  that  this  spiritua  death  doth  in- 
Tolve  in  it,  that  we  are  to  speak  of  afterwards.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  from  what  hath  been  hinted  of  these  two  things 
— corporeal  death,  and  spiritual  death,  it  should  entertain 
our  thoughts  with,  and  a  little  fix  them  upon,  the  prospect 
we  have  before  our  eyes.     Now,  by  way  of  U^e, 

1.  It  is  a  doleful  state  that  this  world  lies  under,  as  it 
lies  under  that  which  is  fitly  to  be  called  death  ;  men,  in 
a  continual  succession,  lately  sprung  up  here  in  this  world, 
swept  away  presently  from  it,  sooner  or  later,  but  soon  all ; 
one  generation  coming,  and  another  going,  but  the  earth 
abides.  For  persons  that  are  capable  of  using  thoughts,  to 
behold  themselves  in  this  plight,  and  to  look  round  about 
them,  and  to  behold  this  to  be  the  common  case  ;  "  Here 
we  are,  lately  sprung  up  into  being  in  this  world,  and  we 
know  we  are  to  stay  but  a  little  while;  dust  we  are,  and 
unto  dust  we  shall  return."  A  most  melancholy  theme  for 
a  man's  thoughts,  if  he  have  not  somewhat  beyond  all  this 
to  support  his  spirit,  and  to  afford  light,  and  lustre,  and 
sweetness,  and  pleasure,  lO  it ;  "  life  and  immortality 
brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel"  of  Christ. 

Alas!  it  is  strange,  amazing  stupidity  that  is  upon  the 
spirits  of  men,  that  this  common  case  is  so  commonly 
slighted  and  made  so  little  of.  If  death  did  make  quicker 
despatches,  (though  we  are  certain  of  it,  it  can  make  no 
surer,  for  it  reaches  to  every  one  sooner  or  later,  but  if  it 
did  ynake  quicker  despatches,)  it  would  set  towns  and 
counties  presently  upon  a  lament,  upon  bemoaning  them- 
selves, and  put  them  into  a  panic  dread  and  fear.  If  the 
plague  were  (as  sometimes  it  hath  been  in  this  citv)  sweep- 
ing away  thousands  in  a  week,  in  what  a  consternation 
would  the  minds  of  men  generally  be  !  You  cannot  have 
forgot,  (many  of  you,)  how  it  was.  But  let  this  matter  be 
rationally  considered,  and  whether  it  be  so  many  thousands 
or  so  many  hundreds,  it  is  the  same;  persons  are  still 
mortal,  and  mu.st  as  certainly  die ;  it  is,  therefore,  an  irra- 
tional stupidity  to  be  so  little  apprehensive  of  this. 

When  the  plague  came  upon  the  people  of  Israel,  (in 

that   of  Numbers  xxxvi.)  see  what  an  outcry   is  raised 

amona:  them!  "  Behold  we  die,  we  all  die.     How  are  we 

consumed  with  dying !"  Whatafright  were  they  in  !  And 
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yet,  this  case  is  no  way  different  at  all  from  the  common 
case  of  all  mortals,  more  than  only  this — dying  a  little 
sooner,  or  dying  more  together,  more  numerou.sly.  It  is 
strange  there  should  be  a  dying  world  always  in  view,  and 
we  should  find  death  working  in  us,  and  yet  we  live  so  un- 
mindful of  it  from  day  to  day,  and  are  so  little  apprehen- 
sive, that,  in  this  respect,  death  hath  passed,  and  is  pa.ssing, 
over  all.  We  do  not  speak  to  one  another  at  such  a  lime 
as  this;  we  do  not  hear;  we  do  not  look  upon  one  an- 
other's faces  as  so  many  mortal  creatures ;  sure  there  is  not 
an  apprehension  suitable  to  the  state  of  such  a  case,  in  this 
respect,  that  we  are  all  subject  to  corporeal  death.  And 
then, 

2.  For  the  other  part  of  our  prospect,  sure  we  should 
.stay  a  little  upon  it,  in  our  deepest  reflections  ;  that  is, 
thus,  in  .sum,  that  the  soul  of  an  unregenerate  man  is  a 
mo.st  miserable  creature  ;  dead,  dead  to  the  principal  pur- 
poses for  which  such  life  was  given,  any  such  creature 
made.  It  were  as  good  never  to  have  lived;  better,  (upon 
many  accounts  better,)  to  have  been  an  untimely  birth, 
and  never  have  seen  the  sun,  than  not  to  live  to  God;  than 
to  have  a  total  indisposition  in  my  soul  towards  him,  to 
think  of  him,  to  love  him,  to  delight  in  him,  to  make  him 
my  life  and  my  all.  This  is  strange,  that  it  should  be  the 
common  case,"and  so  little  understood,  and  so  little  con- 
sidered, so  little  taken  to  heart.  O!  the  restless  thoughts 
that  would  continually  possess  such  a  breast  if  the  matter 
were  but  understood,  till  the  regeneratmg  work  come  to 
obtain,  and  take  place:  "I  am  one  that  lives  to  as  little 
purpose,  as  if  I  had  never  lived,  as  if  no  such  creature 
had  ever  been." 

As  if  we  should  consider  the  matter  in  reference  to  an 
inferior  thin?,  belonging  to  our  nature,  to  wit,  the  power 
of  speech.  Suppose  a  man  should  retain  the  power  of 
speech,  but  hath  quite  lost  his  reason,  which  should  govern 
his  speech,  so  that  he  can  speak  still,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
the  use  of  speech  were  lost;  for  the  design  of  speech  was 
to  convey  the  sense  of  one  man's  mind  to  another ;  but, 
when  the  reason  is  gone,  which  should  form  that  sense  in 
the  man's  mind,  speech  serves  for  nothing.  It  is  just  so 
with  the  souls  of  men,  in  reference  to  the  principal  end 
and  purpose  for  which  God  hath  made  such  a  creature 
They  can  think,  they  have  a  power  of  thought  belonging 
to  them,  but  not  to  no  purpose!  thought  is  internal  speech, 
the  speech  of  the  mind  within  itself;  there  they  can  speak  j 
that  is,  they  can  form  thoughts,  connect  thoughts,  but  all 
to  no  purpose :  for  religion",  that  which  should  govern  the 
motion  of  the  mind,  that  is  wanting,  there  is  no  such 
thing;  this  makes  the  soul  of  man  a  most  miserable  thing: 
it  can  move,  it  hath  a  principle  of  motion  in  it,  which  is 
essential  to  it ;  but  it  hath  no  principle  of  lest,  no  inclina- 
tion towards  God,  the  true  rest  of  the  soul.  Do  but  illus- 
trate that  to  yourseh'es,  by  the  case  of  a  bodily  motion. 
Suppose  vour  bodies  had  the  power  of  bodily  motion  in 
them,  without  the  power  of  rest:  0!  what  a  miserable 
thin?  were  man,  in  respect  of  his  bodily  frame  and  consti- 
tution !  to  be  in  an  everlasting  hurry:  he  can  move,  and 
he  must  move,  perpetually ;  but  he  cannot  57s/fr<?  .■;<?.  can- 
not slop  his  motion,  he  can  never  take  any  rest.  It  is  just 
so  with  the  unregenerate  soul.  God  is  the  true  rest  of  the 
soul.  It  is  in  perpetual  motion,  in  continual  desires,  in 
everlasting  cravings;  but  hath  nothing  by  which  it  can 
satisfy  itself  It  never  comes  into  its  mind,  "  Return  unto 
thy  rest,  O  my  soul."  Such  a  creature,  one  would  think, 
made  for  torment,  that  can  everlastingly  move,  must  be 
perpetually  in  motion,  but  can  never  rest,  can  never  take 
up  any  rest  in  any  thing  that  is  agreeable  and  suitable  f;> 
it,  that  can  satisfv  it. 


LECTURE  XXIX.* 

It  remains  now,  in  the  next  place,  to  show. 

Secondly,  What  those  several  evils  and  miseries  are ; 
and,  so,  what  the  spiritual  death  that  is  now  upon  the 
world,  and  hath  passed  over  all,  doth  comprehend,  and 
contain  it  it.     It  comprehends, 
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i.  The  loss  of  God.  A  mighty  thin^!  the  very  thought 
whereof  might  set  all  our  souls  a  trembling;  and  that, 
■whether  we  consider  it  as  our  present  case,  or,  as  having 
been  our  case.  The  loss  of  God  two  ways:  first,  as  men 
have  lost  all  their  interest  in  him  ;  and  secondly,  as  ihey 
have  lost  all  inclinations  towards  him.  A  loss,  that  stands 
at  once  in  God's  aversion  from  them,  and  their  aversion 
from  God.  A  mutual  aversion  between  God  and  them. 
But,  because  that,  in  every  thing  that  belongs  to  our  mise- 
ry, we  are  first,  as  in  every  thing  that  belongs  to  our  feli- 
city, God  is  first,  it  is  more  proper  to  consider, 

(i.)  Our  aversion  from  God,  or,  men's  having  lost  God, 
through  their  own  disinclination  towards  him:  this  is  re- 
presented as  the  common  case  of  the  unconverted,  or  yet 
apostate  world  of  men,  yet  remaining  in  the  state  of  apos- 
tacy,  that  they  are  athei.sts  in  the  world,  Ephes.  ii.  12. 
"  Without  God  in  the  world;"  so  we  truly  enough  render 
it.  "  Alienated  from  the  life  of  God,"  Ephes.  iv.  18. 
Alienated  from  the  divine  life,  from  a  life  of  commerce 
with  God;  they  are  strangers  to  God,  as  men  of  another 
country  :  that  is  the  significancy  of  the  expression ;  so  they 
carry  it  to  God,  (a.>  it  is  elsewhere  expres.sed,)  like  foreign- 
ers. He  is  none  of  our  country;  we  are  not  of  that  coun- 
try of  which  he  is;  wehavenothing  todo  withhim.  At  that 
rate  men  live,  and  bear  themselves,  generally,  towards  God. 

And  this  aversion  of  the  souls  of  men  from  God,  is  total, 
of  the  whole  soul ;  the  mind,  the  judgment,  the  will,  the 
affections,  they  are  all  wholly  off  from  God.  So  that, 
when  he  looks  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of 
men,  to  see  who  will  inquire,  who  will  seek  after  God  ; 
lo !  they  are  all  gone  back ;  (all  in  a  revolt,  all  flying  away 
from  him,  to  the  utmost  distance  that  they  can;)  there  is 
none  that  doeth  good,  (not  this  good,  it  must  be  specially 
meant,) no,  not  one:  as  in  the  14th  and  53d  Psalms,  which 
are  both  to  the  same  purpose;  as  divers  passages  quoted 
from  them  in  the  3d  of  Romans.  They  are  without  God, 
and  very  well  pleased  with  themselves  that  they  are  so. 
They  know  him  not,  and  they  all  affect  not  to  know  him. 
They  are  "  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  through  the  ig- 
norance that  is  in  them,  and  the  blindness  of  their  hearts?' 
That  blindness  of  heart  is  a  voluntary  blindness  ;  they  are 
blind  towards  God,  because  they  will  not  behold  him,  nor 
take  notice  of  his  majesty,  though  his  hand  he  lifted  up, 
though  the  appearance  of  him  be  never  so  bright  and  glo- 
rious. They  forget  him,  he  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts.  It 
is  the  usual  character  of  a  wicked,  unconverted  man,  that 
he  forgets  God :  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell, 
and  all  the  people  that  forget  God;"  the  one  expression 
being  exegetical,  or  expository  of  the  other.  Psalm  ix.  16. 
They  refuse  him,  they  are  unwilling  of  him.  If  persons 
do  remain  in  an  unconverted  state,  though  related  to  him 
as  Israel  was,  (for  yet  of  them  it  is  said,  "  Israel  would 
none  of  me,"  Psalm  Ixxxi.  11.  "My  people  would  not 
hearken  to  my  voice,  Israel  would  none  of  me,")  they  will 
not  God.  We  will  not  have  him  to  be  our  God.  It  is  a 
disaffecting  of  him  ;  the  affections  that  should  be  placed 
on  him  are  quite  off:  in  the  room  of  pious  affections,  there 
is  nothing  else  but  enmity  :  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God." 

And,  touching  this  aversion  from  God,  it  was  formerly 
intimated,  that,  as  love  doth  comprehend  together,  (as  the 
radical  virtual  principle,)  all  our  duty,  and  all  our  felicity ; 
so  doth  this  aversion  from  God,  (which  stands  in  opposi- 
tion thereto,)  all  sin,  and  all  misery.  That  this  aversion 
is  the  radical  principle  of  all  sin  ;  we  spake  to  that  form- 
erly ;  and  so  we  must  understand  it  now,  as  it  is  the  radi- 
cal principle  of  misery,  God  being  to  be  considered  by  us 
under  a  two-fold  notion — as  he  is  to  be  obeyed,  and  as  he 
is  to  be  enjoyed  ;  as  the  Sovereign  Authority,  and  as  he  is 
the  Sovereign  Good.  It  is  the  aversion  from  God,  as  he 
is  the  Sovereign  Good,  that  we  are  now  to  consider,  hav- 
ing, under  the  former  head,  of  the  sinfulness  of  man, 
spoken  of  it  as  an  aversion  to  him  under  the  notion  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  and,  as  the  Highest  Authority.  But,  yet, 
we  have  also  told  you,  that  there  is  a  complication  of  these 
things  with  one  another:  for  men  do  really  sin  against 
God  in  their  decliiing  the  enjoyment  of  him",  in  their  de- 
clining him  as  their  best  and  highest  Good;  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  divine  laws  being  such,  that  there  are  obliga- 
tions upon  us  to  be  happy.    So  that,  a  man  cannot  but  be 


miserable,  as  he  cannot  be  happy  without  obeying  him, 
even  in  this  very  enjoying  of  the  best  and  highest  Good, 
because  God  hath  made  this  our  duty,  to  place  our  supreme 
delight  in  him. 

And  so,  God  hath  a  ju.st  ground  upon  which  to  implead 
the  ungodly,  wicked  world ;  for  that,  thereby,  they  make 
themselves  miserable:  "Why  have  you  thus  used  my 
creatures,  the  souls  that  I  have  madel  Why  have  you 
cut  and  torn  them  off  from  me,  they  which  are  the  works 
of  my  hands'?  Why  have  you  used  and  dealt  with  them 
so  1"  As  was  told  you,  he  that  \sfelo  de  se,  is  criminal  by 
human  constitution;  for  though  he  thereby  doth  afliict 
himself,  destroy  himself,  yet  he  doth  also  injure  the  prince, 
and  injure  the  community  to  which  he  belongs;  for  he 
destroys  a  subject  and  member  of  the  commonwealth.  And 
those  who,  by  the  law  of  their  creation,  should  have  joined 
with  the  rest  of  the  creatures  of  their  own  order,  in  the 
eternal  adoration  and  praises  of  God,  have  by  sin,  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  defrauded  him,  and  maimed  the  commu- 
nity unto  which  they  did  originally  and  naturally  apper- 
tain. But  then,  this  misery,  as  it  stands  in  the  loss  of  God, 
includes,  too, 

(ii.)  His  just  and  righteous  aversion  from  them.  "  God 
is  not  a  God  that  takes  pleasure  in  wickedness,  neither  can 
evil  dwell  with  him."  There  can  be  no  fellowship  between 
light  and  darkness,  between  righteousness  and  unrighteous- 
ness. He  did  owe  it  to  himself,  to  retire  from  an  apos- 
tate, rebellious  world :  it  was  but  to  do  himself  right,  to 
express  a  just  detestation  of  the  wickedness  of  a  lapsed, 
degenerate  world  ;  to  hide  himself,  to  withhold  his  light 
and  grace,  which  were  shut  up  from  men  by  the  bar  of  an 
everlasting  curse,  till  such  time  as  that  should  be  counter- 
wrought, in  reference  to  any;  Christ  having  been  made  a 
curse  for  us,  upon  that  account,  that  the  blessing  might 
come  upon  us,  even  us,  Gentiles,  as  it  did  before  upon  the 
Jews,  those  of  them  that  did  belong  to  the  election  of 
grace:  thereupon  it  is  called  "  the  blessing  of  Abraham;" 
that  that  might  become  a  more  diffusive  thing,  to  reach  the 
Gentiles  too;  to  wit,  receiving  the  Spirit,  the  promised 
Spirit,  through  faith.  Gal.  iii.  13,  14.  Therefore,  where 
this  curse  is  not  removed,  it  still  lies  as  a  bar  against  all 
gracious  communications  of  light  and  influence  from 
God  to  men.  And  so  he  is  righteously  averse  from  them, 
as  they  were  most  unrighteously  averse  to  him  ;  and  thus 
they  have  lost  God. 

0 !  the  lamentations  that  this  world  would  be  filled 
with  every  where,  if  this  case  were  but  understood  !  What 
girding  with  sackcloth  would  there  be  all  the  world  over  ! 
God  is  gone!  God  is  departed!  This  would  be  the  com- 
mon cry  in  town  and  country,  in  all  parts  and  places — God 
is  departed;  that  is  the  amazing  thing  !  Heaven  would  re- 
sound with  shrieks  and  cries  from  the  miserable  inhabi- 
tants of  this  earth.  But,  I  say,  that  is  the  amazing  thing, 
(as  there  will  be  occasion  to  take  notice  hereafter,)  that  such 
a  matter  as  this  is  so  patiently  borne,  so  little  resented; 
that  men  can  so  quietly  wear  away  their  days  herein  this 
world,  without  God,  and  think  themselves  to  stand  in  no 
need  of  him.  They  can  rise  in  the  morning  without  God ; 
and  walk  about  all  the  day  long  without  God ;  and  lie 
down  at  night  without  God;  and  yet,  all  is  well. 

ii.  This  spiritual  misery  contains  in  it,  too,  a  wretched 
conversion  of  soul  to  the  creature.  Where  God  is  lost, 
they  design  to  repair  that  loss.  And  O!  the  miserable 
case  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  upon  this  account; 
that  they  can  think  or  imagine,  when  they  want  God,  that 
any  thing  can  fill  up  his  room,  and  he  to  them  instead  of 
him  !  that  it  doth  not  come  into  their  minds  to  consider, 
"  How  shall  we  recover  God  again  ■?"  but,  "  How  shall 
we  repair  our  loss  another  way  ^"  imagining  that  some- 
thing or  other  can  be  found,  and  may  serve  them,  and  be 
to  them,  instead  of  God  !  that  is,  that  he,  (in  comparison 
of  whom  ihe  whole  creation  is  but  "as  the  drop  of  a 
bucket,  and  the  dust  of  the  balance,  lierbterthan  nothing, 
and  vanity  itself,")  that  he  can  (I  say)  have  his  equivalent; 
that  there  may  be  somewhat  found  out  of  equivalent  advan- 
tage and  use  to  them.  This  is  the  highest  reproach  to  the 
Doity,  as  it  is  the  greatest  mi.sery  to  themselves,  and  both 
comprehended  in  one  thought ;  to  wit,  that  there  may  be 
an  equivalent  to  make  up  the  loss  of  God ;  that  very 
thought,  I  say,  carries  in  it  the  highest  blasphemy  against 
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the  Deity,  to  think  that  any  thing  can  fill  up  his  room,  and 
be  as  good  as  he  is ;  as  well  as  the  greatest  misery  unto 
wretched  souls  themselves,  that  they  should  be  under  so 
fearful  and  pernicious  a  mistake. 

But  this  is  the  common  case  when  God  is  gone,  and 
men  are  gone  off  from  him,  then  they  turn  themselves  to 
the  creature  :  "  Let  us  make  the  best  of  that  we  can."  So 
is  the  project  laid  all  the  world  over.  Not,  Let  us  con- 
si'ler  how  we  may  regain  God  ;  how  we  may  get  God  back 
again  to  us;  but,  How  we  may  supply  his  absence  oat  of 
inferior  things:  and  this  is  the  general  posture  of  mankind. 
Look  on  them,  and  in  reference  to  God,  they  are  in  an  averse 
posture ;  in  reference  to  the  creature,  in  a  propense  posture. 

And  what  sort  of  creatures'?  That  we  may  understand 
this  to  go  somewhat  towards  the  consummating  of  the 
state  of  misery  man  is  fallen  into,  do  but  consider,  I  say, 
what  is  the  kind  of  that  good  which  they  design  for  them- 
selves, when  God  is  no  longer  eyed  by  ihem  as  the  Good 
that  they  should  enjoy,  and  design  for.  And  consider,  too, 
in  what  circumstances  they  may  expect  to  have  whac  en- 
joyments they  can  have  of  that  subsiititted  good. 

For  the  kind  of  it,  we  are  to  consider  in  the  vast  universe 
of  creatures,  what  it  is  that  the  apostate  world  do  seek  to 
repair  this  loss  of  God  to  themselves  out  of.  It  is  not  out 
of  the  nobler  parts  of  the  creation  ;  they  do  not  look  as 
high  as  the  heavens,  they  are  too  remote ;  they  are  not  the 
angelic  being,  that  their  thoughts  fly  upon  ;  with  any  de- 
sign of  repairing  the  loss  from  among  them.  But  the  whole 
bent  of  their  soul  is  directed  towards  this  lower  world,  and 
sensible  things,  things  meaner  than  themselves,  meaner 
than  their  own  minds.  They  think  an  intelligent,  immor- 
tal mind  must  have  its  enjoyments,  even  unto  felicity,  in 
things  of  so  vastly  inferior  dignity  to  a  mind  and  .spirit ; 
that  these  minds  are  to  be  fed  upon  earth,  upon  ashes,  upon 
the  basest  and  most  despicable  things  within  the  creation 
of  God  I  What  a  misery  is  that!  Unto  such  things  it  is 
that  all  this  world  is  turned,  being  turned  off  from  God, 
sensible  things,  earthly  things,  things  that  can  please  ap- 
petite, things  common  to  them  with  the  bea.'^ts  that  perish, 
only  they  have  ways  and  arts  to  refine  them,  but  they  are 
of  the  same  nature.  As  clay  will  be  but  clay  still,  be  it 
figured  never  so  curiously.  "They  mind  earthly  things  ;" 
this  is  the  character  of  the  insincere,  those  that  are  afar 
oS'from  God,  not  turned  to  him  ;  they  mind  earthly  things; 
their  whole  souls  are  let  out  upon  that  which  is  in  istelf 
vain,  and  a  lie ;  that  is,  which  promiseth  fair,  but  never 
makes  good,  and  so  lies  to  them. 

And  consider,  under  what  circumstances  men  apply 
themselves  to  enjoy  the  things  by  which  they  would  repair 
to  themselves  the  loss  of  God ;  especially  consider  these 
two  most  important  circumstances;  that  is,  that  they  are 
things  that  lie,  first,  under  an  interdict ;  and,  secondly,  un- 
der a  curse,  in  reference  to  them,  and  in  reference  to  what 
they  design,  and  seek  to  themselves  by  them  ;  to  wit,  a 
felicity;  or  with  respect  to  the  notion  imder  which  they  do 
covet  and  would  enjoy  them  ;  that  is,  as  their  best  good,  so 
they  lie  under  an  interdict  and  under  a  curse. 

(i.)  Under  an  interdict:  "Love  not  the  world,  nor  the 
things  of  the  world  ;  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,"  1  John  ii.  5.  What  ami.sery 
is  this,  that  the  poor  souls,  revolted  and  gone  off  from 
God,  are  now  universally  seeking  a  felicity  for  themselves 
in  things  that,  under  that  notion,  lie  under  an  interdict, 
are  forbidden  to  them,  and  cannot  but  be  forbidden,  under 
that  notion;  because,  under  that  notion,  they  are  made 
rivals  unto  the  Deity.  In  subordination  to  God,  men  might 
comfortably  have  enjoyed  the  things  of  this  world;  not  in 
competition,  nor  in  opposition  ;  for  now  this  world  is  made 
his  rival,  and  theref^ore,  is  the  love  of  it  idolatry,  and  is 
the  setting  up  of  another  god,  in  opposition  to  the  true  and 
living  God  ;  and  by  taking  this  licence,  men  think  to  re- 
pair themselves  for  their  having  lost  God.     And, 

(ii.)  They  are  things  that  lie,  not  only  under  an  inter- 
dict, but  under  a  curse,  a  malediction, — apostate  souls, 
gone  from  God,  they  can  have  no  enjoyment  of  this  world, 
but  under  a  curse,  nothing  is  blest  to  them;  they  can  have 
no  blessed  enjoyment  of  them,  or  any  thing  they  enjoy  ; — 
for  sin  turns  all  into  gall  and  wormwood,  bitterness  and 
death.  How  dismal  is  the  case  with  fallen  man,  upon  this 
account !    "  Cursed  in  the  basket,  and  cursed  in  the  store  ; 


cursed  in  the  city,  and  cursed  in  the  field ;  cursed  in  the 
coming  in,  and  cursed  in  the  going  out;"  as  the  matter  is 
largely  and  most  emphatically  represented  in  the  28th  of 
Deut.  A  people,  though  related  to  God,  when  they  go  oflT 
from  him,  and  so  put  themselves  into  the  common  state 
with  the  rest  of  the  pagan  world  ;  a  curse  lies  upon  them 
in  everything  that  they  do,  in  every  thing  that  they  enjoy ; 
they  {lurpetually  live  under  a  curse.  It  is  with  strange 
I  hetoric  that  this  matter  is  represented  in  the  lO'Jih  Psalm : 
a  curse  that  they  are  girt  with  perpetually,  and  that  is  as  a 
garment  that  they  are  clothed  with,  and  that  flows  or  in- 
sinuates itself  as  oil  into  their  bones,  and  as  water  into 
their  bowels.  So,  they  are  under  a  divine  curse,  in  refer- 
ence to  every  thing  that  they  enjoy.  And  that  is  a  second 
part  of  this  misery  which  fallen  man  lies  under,  even  in 
reference  to  his  spirit ;  to  wit,  that  that  is  off  from  God, 
and  is  turned  to  a  vain  world,  which  is  to  him  an  inter- 
dicted and  an  accursed  thing. 

iii.  This  misery  further  includes  in  it,  a  continual  un- 
satisfactorincss  with  whatsoever  they  do  or  can  enjoy. 
And,  as  the  essence  of  blessedness  and  felicity  cjoth  lie  in 
satisfaction  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  must  misery  consist  in 
continual  unsatisfiedness,  which  results  from  these  two 
things  together  ;  first,  ])erpetual  craving  desires,  and  se- 
condly, the  want  of  any  suitable  and  adequate  object  by 
which  they  may  be  satisfied. 

(i.)  In  continual  craving  desires.  And  that  is  the  com- 
mon case  with  all  men  in  the  fallen  state.  Wb''.  they  have 
put  themselves  into  an  utter  impossibility,  whil>l  things 
are  just  with  them  as  they  are,  to  be  happy  ;  and  yet  they 
have  a  desire  to  be  happy  all  this  while,  nothing  being 
more  deeply  natural,  than  these  two  opposite  things;  a 
dread  of  misery,  and  a  desire  of  felicity :  and  by  how 
much  the  larger  men's  desires  are,  so  much  the  greater  is 
their  misery  in  this  case.  Desires  enlarged  even  as  hell, 
and  that  could  even  swallow  up  a  creation  and  more;  for 
a  creation  was  never  to  satisfy  them.  It  was  not  a  created, 
but  an  uncreated  Good,  that  was  the  object  designed  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  souls  of  men  :  "  Who  will  show  us 
any  good  V  There  is  the  character  of  an  unrenewed  mind 
and  spirit,  in  that  Psalm  iv.  6.  But  it  never  comes  into 
their  minds  to  think,  what  that  Good  is  that  could  be  ade- 
quate to  them.  "  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  coun- 
tenance upon  us:"  they  never  think  of  that,  but  still  cry 
oat,  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good  V  Roving,  uncertain 
desires,  which,  with  all,  find  that  they  can  meet  with  no- 
thing that  is  suitable  and  adequate  for  the  satisfaction  of 
them:  these  desires  must  turn  to  torment,  when  there  is 
not  an  object  for  such  desires  to  feed  upon  :  they  prey  upon 
their  subject,  turn  inward  ;  and  so  men's  desires  are  their 
tormentors,  and  make  them  miserable,  in  that  they  continu- 
allv  desire  and  crave  that  which  they  cannot  reach.     For, 

(ii.)  The  other  thing  that  concerns,  and  falls  in,  to  make 
this  a  miserable  case,  or  to  render  it  a  real  misery,  i>,  the 
want  of  a  correspondent  good  for  so  vast  and  large  an  ap- 
petite ;  and  that,  upon  a  double  account :  to  wit,  that  what 
would  satisfy  them  they  cannot  desire;  and,  that  which 
they  do  desire,  cannot  satisfy  them.  That  which  would 
satisfy,  they  cannot  desire  :  God  would  satisly  them,  he 
were  an  adequate,  correspondent  Good,  to  the  most  enlarg- 
ed desire  of  the  soul.  Aye,  but  him  they  care  not  for  ;  to- 
wards him  they  have  no  motion;  towards  him  there  is 
nothing  but  aversion  and  disinclination  and  disaffection, 
as  you  have  heard  before;  so  that,  as  the  carnal  mind  can- 
not please  him,  so  it  cannot  be  pleased  with  him.  And, 
that  which  they  most  of  all  desire,  that  cannot  please  them, 
as  you  have  likewise  heard. 

And  .so,  in  reference  thereunto,  they  lie  always  in  the 
same  restless  posture.  As,  I  remember,  a  heathen  saith, 
concerning  a  soul  loose  from  God  :  (it  is  the  .>^aying  of 
Hicrocles:)  "  That  such  a  soul  being  loose  from  God,  is 
like  a  cylinder  upon  a  plain,  that  can  never  lie  still ;  it  is 
always  in  perpetual  motion."  The  state  of  a  soul  that  is  off 
from  God,  is  just  such,  circled  all  within  itself,  capable  of 
settina'  uponnoba.sis.  There  isnothing  that  can  give  a  firm 
posture,  or  a  posture  of  rest  to  it:  for  all  things,  beneath 
it,  and  beside  it,  are  unsuitable,  inadequate  ;  and,  therefore, 
nothing  can  ensue  but  perpetual  unsatisfiedness.  A  mise- 
rable case  !  To  have  so  capacious  a  thing,  as  the  soul  of 
man  is.  capable  of  so  high  and  great  enjoyments,  and  to 
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be  under  continual  dissaiisfaction,  because  that  which 
would  satisfy,  it  cannot  desire  ;  and  that  which  it  doth  de- 
sire, cannot  satisfy.     And, 

iv.  This  misery  hath  this  further  in  it,  a  continual  delu- 
sion, which  the  souls  of  men  lie  under,  in  reference  to  the 
objecis  of  their  enjoyment ;  a  being  continually  imposed 
upon  by  the  false  and'delusive  appearances  of  things,  so  as, 
hereupon,  they  meet  with  disappointments,  both  in  refer- 
ence to  what  they  attain,  and  in  reference  to  what  they 
attain  not.  Herein  stands  their  perpetual  delusion  ;  that 
is,  they  are  cheated  into  the  expectation  of  meeting  with 
that  rest  and  satisfaction  for  themselves,  which  they  can 
never  find,  and  that,  whether  they  do  attain  the  things  they 
seek,  or  attain  them  not. 

The  case  is  generally  with  men,  in  this  respect,  as  with 
some  weak,  half-witted  persons,  who,  looking  about  them 
here  and  there,  they  see  some  rising  ground,  such  or  such 
a  hill,  or  mountain,  and  they  think,  if  they  were  on  the  top 
of  that  mountain,  they  should  reach  heaven,  for  heaven 
seems  to  touch  that;  when,  if  they  should  be  at  the  pains 
to  travel  to  the  lop  of  that  mountain,  they  should  find 
themselves  at  the  same  distance  they  were  before.  So  it  is 
with  the  men  of  this  world,  with  reference  to  what  they 
expect  from  it,  of  good  and  rest  to  themselves:  "O!  I 
should  be  in  a  very  heaven,  if  I  were  in  a  condition  so 
high."  Some  men's  states  and  conditions  carry  their  ap- 
pearance with  them  of  very  high  lofty  mountains,  that  do 
even  over-top  heaven,  or  touch  heaven.  "  If  I  were  but 
so  high  as  such  a  man,  or  such  a  man,  I  were  a  happy 
man."  Alas!  they  are  deluded  and  disappointed,  both 
these  ways :  first,  that  the  most  can  never  reach  that  which 
they  do  expect  and  design,  in  point  of  worldly  advantage  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  if  they  do,  they  are  much  what  they 
were,  as  far  from  felicity  as  before  : — nay,  it  may  be,  sunk 
by  that  very  means,  by  which  they  thought  to  be  raised, 
into  deeper  misery  than  before.  This  is  a  very  dismal,  yet 
it  is  the  common,  case  !  Men  spend  their  days,  wear  away 
a  wretched  life-time,  here,  in  this  world,  in  pursuit  of  such 
an  outward  good  state,  or  condition ;  and  most  of  them 
always  die  short  of  what  they  designed,  of  what  they  pro- 
jected in  any  such  kind.  And,  if  any  have  compassed  this 
or  that  great  design  or  project  for  this  world  ;  why,  they 
are  still,  when  they  have  compassed  it,  nothing  the  nearer. 
In  a  like  case  with  that  great  prince,  of  whom  we  read, 
who,  discoursing  with  one  of  his  courtiers  about  several 
great  designs  that  he  had  for  this  world,  told  him,  he 
would  move  his  arms  against  such  a  country,  and  such  a 
country,  and  take  in  such  a  town  and  such  a  city  :  "  Then," 
saith  the  courtier,  "  what  will  you  do  after  that  ?"  "  Why, 
then  I  will  carry  my  arms  such  and  such  a  way."  "  Aiid 
what  then  V  "  Why,  then  I  will  labour  to  accomplish 
such  a  thing  after  thai."  "  And  what  then,  after  that  V 
■"  Then  I  will  sit  still,  and  be  quiet."  "  Why,  sir,"  saith 
he,  "you  may  as  well  do  so  now."  Men  might  as  well 
now  sit  still,  and  be  quiet,  when  God  hath  given  them 
some  tolerable  competency.  And  now,  let  me  be  thinking 
of  and  carin?  lor  a  soul,  and  providing  for  an  eternal 
well-being.  But  men  think  not  of  this,  but  let  their  lives 
run  to  waste,  in  a  continual  pursuit  of  shadows,  and  are 
in  a  continual  delusion,  with  reference  to  what  they  at- 
tain, and  what  they  attain  not.  In  reference  to  what  they 
do  not  attain;  for  that  it  would  not  satisfy:  and,  then, 
with  reference  to  what  they  do  attain  ;  for  they  thought 
they  should  be  much  better  for  it,  when,  it  may  be,  they 
are  much  the  worse. 


LECTURE  XXX.* 

Our  business  hath  lately  been,  and  still  is,  to  represent 
the  common  miseries  of  man,  which  are  all  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  "death,"  very  fitly,  and  very  usually, 
not  only  in  sacred  language,  but  in  other  authors.  Several 
particulars  have  been  instanced  in.  And  now,  the  next  in 
order,  which  I  designed  to  be  more  largely  insisted  on,  is, 

V.  This  misery  stands  in  slavery,  in  that  base  and  igno- 

*  Preached  May  26th,  1694. 


ble  servitude,  which  the  generality  of  men,  in  the  state  of 
apostacy,  are  subject  to :  a  thing  which  will  but  slowly 
enter  into  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  been  instruct- 
ed, and  considered  well  the  matter  afresh;  that  is,  that  the 
generality  of  men,  in  their  state  of  apostacy  from  God,  are 
become  the  meanest  and  basest  sort  of  slaves  ;  and,  that  is 
fitly  enough  called — "death;"  (as  I  have  told  you,  death 
must  be  taken  here,  not  formally,  but,  in  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive sense  ;)  men  of  more  ingenuous  minds,  rather 
choosing  death  than  slavery  ;  as  it  hath  been  with  all  those 
more  noble-spirited  men,  who  thought  their  lives  laudably 
.sacrificed  for  the  liberty  of  their  country,  to  redeem  it  from 
slavery;  and,  thereby,  showed  themselves,  that  they  did 
scorn  to  live  as  slaves,  with  the  rest ;  they  thought  death 
a  more  eligible  thing ;  and  so,  could  say  as  he  did,  dying, 
(though  nothing  else  was  effected,)  "  I  have  done  this  one 
noble  thing;  that  I  have  chosen  to  die,  rather  than  live  as 
a  slave."  It  is  a  misery  much  worse  than  that  which 
goes  commonly  among  us  under  the  name  of  death,  to  be 
a  slave. 

But,  if  the  matter  be  narrowly  inspected,  and  looked 
into,  every  one  that  understands  himself,  and  what  the 
nature  of  man  is,  especially  as  to  that  part  of  man  which, 
more  deservedly,  bears  that  name,  (the  mind  is  the  man,) 
he  cannot,  upon  reflection,  but  consider  the  state  of  slavery 
as  the  common  state, — the  life,  and  strength,  and  faculties, 
and  powers  of  a  reasonable,  intelligent  mind  and  spirit, 
being  generally  subject  to  things  beneath  and  below  the 
dignity  of  their  nature  ;  this  is  to  be  very  basely  servile. 
But  this  is  that  which  they  will  very  hardly  think  to  be 
so,  who  do  consider  that  they  live  according  to  their  own 
wills,  which,  indeed,  is  the  vulgar  notion  of  liberty.  He. 
is  a  freeman  :  Liber  est  qui  vivit  vuU — He  lives  as  he  af- 
fects to  live,  as  he  chooseth  to  live.  Why,  sure  it  cannot 
be  that  this  man  chooseth  to  be  a  slave. 

But,  there  cannot  be  a  more  mistaken  notion  than  this  ; 
or,  that  will  more  easily  (if  the  matter  be  considered)  prove 
itself  false.  For  by  how  much  the  more  the  will  of  a  man 
is  inclined  and  led  to  choose  things  that  are  mean,  and 
base,  and  unworthy  of  a  man,  so  much  the  worse  slave  he 
is ;  when  he  is  cheated  into  a  consent  unto  that  which 
debaseth  him,  and  makes  him  mean;  when  he  is  fraudu- 
lently imposed  upon,  against  all  rational  dictates  and  sen- 
timents. And,  undoubtedly,  it  was  but  that  vulgar  mis- 
take, (not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  but  common  to  sinners, 
as  such,  unto  the  world  of  mankind,  yet  in  a  state  of  apo.s- 
tacy,  or  not  recovered  out  of  it,)  that  our  Lord  animadverts 
upon,  in  that  John  viii.  in  several  verses,  where  he  is  deal- 
ing with  that  people,  who  were  his  immediate  auditors, 
upon  this  very  topic;  that  is,  he  promiseth  them  liberty: 
"  If  the  Son  make  you  free,  3'ou  shall  be  free  indefed." 
But  they  tell  him,  with  disdain,  "  We  were  never  in  bond- 
age to  any  man  ;  we  are  Abraham's  seed."  He  replies 
upon  them,  "  Whosoever  commits  sin,  is  the  servant  of 
sin;"  and,  being  the  .servant  of  sin,  is  the  slave  of  the  devil 
too  ;  and  so  much  more  miserably,  and  so  much  the  worse 
he  is  so,  by  how  much  the  more  naturally,  and  according 
to  inclination,  he  is  so:  for,  when  that  is  the  case,  when 
such  appear  to  be  the  devil's  own  seed,  his  offspring,  con- 
sidering themselves  not  naturall}-^,  but  morally,  according 
to  their  inclination,  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  duty, 
and  with  reference  to  consequent  or  connexed  felicity; 
they  are  so  far  acted  upon  by  that  impure,  apostate  .spirit, 
as  that  they  do  appear  to  be  his  very  progeny,  begotten  of 
him.  And  so  is  this  whole  world  divided  into  those  two 
great  families — the  children  of  God,  and  the  children  of 
the  devil.  "  Herein  are  the  children  of  God,  and  the  child- 
ren of  the  devil,  manifest,"  as  the  same  apostle,  in  his  3d 
chapter  of  his  1st  epistle,  tells  us.  And  so  our  Saviour 
speaks  correspondently  hereunto,  to  these  his  present  hear- 
ers, in  the  44th  verse  of  that  John  viii.  "  Ye  are  of  your 
father  the  devil,  and  the  works  of  your  father  ye  will  do." 
And,  therefore,  is  that  very  suitable  to  this  purpose,  (which 
I  have  taken  notice  of  formerly,)  what  Austin  observed  out 
of  a  heathen  moralist:  "That  it  is  a  far  more  miserable 
thing  to  Avill  that  which  is  unju.st,  than  not  to  obtain  that 
which  one  willeth."  It  is  so  in  the  very  reason  of  the 
thing.  If  men  could  make  themselves  masters  of  all  that 
they  covet,  during  their  abode  in  this  lower  world  ;  if  they 
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could  have  every  thing  in  their  possession  <ind  power  that 
they  cast  a  fond  eye  tipon,  or  place  an  irrational  wish 
upon,  they  were  a  great  deal  more  miserable,  even  in  being 
left  so  to  wish,  so  to  desire,  so  ineptly,  so  foolishly.  And, 
therefore,  that  kind  of  liberty,  which  stands  only  in  grati- 
fying inordinate  and  enormous  desires,  it  is  no  oilier  kind 
of  liberty  than  that  which  God  threatens  the  Jews  with  ;  a 
liberty  to  perish  ;  a  liberty  for  the  sword,  and  famine,  and 
pestilence  :  "  1  thus  manumit  you ;  I  give  you  that  sort  of 
freedom,  to  run  on  in  those  ways,  which  shall  infer  upon 
you  the  most  miserable  end  ;  that  shall  lead  you  into  trage- 
dies and  death,  which  way  soever  you  tread  your  foot,  or 
cast  your  eyes." 

And,  therefore,  what  a  noted  author  among  the  pagans 
saith,  concerning  one  particular  people,  may  be  said  con- 
cerning mankind,  while  they  remain  in  the  state  of  apos- 
tacy,  and,  antecedently  to  their  recovery,  that  they  are  such 
as,  Quos  decuit  esse  servos,  a  state  of  servitude  is  so  suita- 
ble to  them,  that  it  befits  them  to  be  nothing  else  but 
slaves.  And  so  much  the  rather  because  it  is  that  which 
they  themselves  choose.  And  do  not  think  Scripture 
speaks  ineptly,  or  unsuitably  lo  the  case,  when  it  bids  them 
that  are  recovered  out  of  the  common  misery,  that  lay 
upon  the  world,  to  consider  what  they  were  before  :  "  Ye 
were  sometimes  foolish,  deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and 
pleasures,"  Titus  iii.  3.  It  is  that  which  men,  recovered 
to  a  right  mind,  would  look  upon  with  the  greatest  disdain 
imaginable;  to  wit,  that  a  reasonable,  intelligent  spirit 
should  only  employ  itself,  its  noble  faculties  and  powers, 
from  day  to  day,  in  pursuing  a  design,  how  to  serve  and 
gratify  a  thing  no  better,  or  no  worthier  of  a  highstate  and 
station  in  the  creation  of  God,  than  a  brute  creature.  Nay, 
not  so  worthy  •,  because  those  creatures  are  what  they  are 
by  no  degeneracy.  They  were  never  better,  never  higher : 
but,  if  a  man  be  in  the  condition  of  a  brute,  he  comes  to 
be  so  by  a  lapse,  by  a  fall,  by  a  depravation  ;  he  is  sunk 
beneath  himself,  he  hath  lost  a  good  that  he  was  capable 
of,  and  a  perfection  belonging  to  his  own  nature,  that  was 
the  glory  thereof;  and,  this  he  hath  exchanged  for  the 
basest  and  vilest  sort  of  slavery.  The  apostle  Peter,2Epist. 
ii.  19.  tells  us,  "  That  while  men  promise  themselves 
liberty,  they  themselves  become  servants  of  corruption;" 
for,  of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is  he  brought 
in  bondage ;  and  to  be  in  bondage  to  corruption,  is  the 
vilest  kind  of  servitude  that  can  be  thought.  We  can  form 
no  idea  in  our  minds  of  so  base  a  vassalage  as  this, — to 
be  servants  to  brutal  and  unreasonable  appeiitions  and 
desires. 

Man  being  by  the  constitution  of  his  own  nature  a  rea- 
sonable creature,  to  have  that  very  reason  of  his  depressed 
into  a  subserviency  to  what  is  unreasonable,  is,  in  itself,  a 
real  misery,  whatever  the  common  estimate  concerning  it 
may  be  ;  and  whatsoever  that  is  now,  undoubtedly  it  will, 
within  a  very  little  while,  cease  to  be  what  it  is.  They 
that  glory  in  their  fetters,  that  please  themselves  in  being 
such  slaves,  in  being  "  led  captive  by  Satan  at  his  will," 
they  will  shortly,  very  soon,  (though  not  soon  enough  it 
may  be,)  change  their  minds.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
many  may  not  change  soon  enough ;  but  it  will  be  very 
soon  however:  for  how  soon  is  the  life  of  a  man  run  out ! 
and  then  the  vain  dream  ends  in  the  horror  of  an  awaken- 
ed soul ;  then  it  sees  what  it  feels,  and  what  estate  it  hath, 
by  its  own  wilful  choice,  declined,  and  what  it  did  addict 
itself  unto,  against  the  common  sentiments  and  dictates 
which  were  not  alien  from  them  all  that  while,  but  only 
■were  not  attended  to.  They  were  not  at  leisure  to  com- 
mune with  themselves,  and  to  consider  what  their  own 
thoughts  would  suggest  ;  and  their  misery  is  not  the  less 
for  their  having  been  under  mistakes  concerning  this  whole 
business  all  this  while,  when  that  mistake  will  be  so  soon 
delected,  and  they  cannot  be  of  that  false  opinion  always. 
Indeed,  we  might  admit,  that  happiness  and  misery  stood 
always  in  opinion,  if  that  opinion  would  alM"ays  last :  but 
when  we  are  sure  it  will  not,  but  that  men  will  quickly 
alter  their  minds,  as  soon  as  their  course  is  run  out,  then 
that  will  be  found  to  be  real  misery  before,  which  becomes 
now  to  be  only  misery  apprehended.     But  again, 

vi.  A  further  thing  wherein  this  misery  lies,  even  that  of 
men's  minds,  is  the  continual  infatuation  under  which  man, 
in  his  state  of  apostacy,  is  every  where  ;  and  it  is  this  that 


betrays  him  into  that  slavery  which  we  hare  been  now  dis- 
coursing of.  He  is  a  slave,  because  he  is  a  fool :  he  is 
Iboled  into  the  slavery  which  he  so  patiently  undergoes. 
So  you  find  these  things  coi.nected  in  that  Titus  iii.  3. 
"  We  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  ser- 
ving divers  lusts  and  pleasures."  And  (as  I  have  heretofore 
had  Occasion  to  note)  that  Greek  word  which  we  render 
"fooli:^h,"  as  .f  l  signified  only  the  being  without  a  right 
mind,  it  signifies  more  ;  it  signifies  being  put  out  of  a  right 
mind.  It  is  not  bdng  without  a  mind,  for  so  is  a  stock 
and  a  stone,  which  weie  never  capable  of  any  such  thing ; 
but  that  word  signifies  being  disminded,  or  having  lost 
one's  mind  in  the  use  of  it:  'I  have  a  mind,  but  1  have 
been  never  the  better  for  it,  1  aave  not  known  how  to  em- 
ploy it :"  and  this  comes  in  immediate  connexion  with 
serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures ;  men  having  been  so 
mean  and  so  base  servants  and  slaves,  because  they  were 
fools  before  ;  foolish,  deceived,  easily  suffering  themselves 
to  be  imposed  upon ;  mocked,  shamed  into  foolish  expecta- 
tions of  felicity,  where  there  is  no  such  thing  :  so  that  in 
the  very  pursuit  they  still  sink  themselves  lower  and  lower 
in  miseries  and  death. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  that  language  is  so  usual  in  Scrip- 
ture, of  signifying  a  wicked  man  by  the  name  of  "  a  fool," 
as  nothing  is  more  familiar  in  the  whole  book  of  Proverbs, 
and  sundry  texts  besides.  Nor,  indeed,  is  that  sort  of  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  the  Scripture.  Nothing  hath  been  more 
usual  among  some  of  your  more  noted  pagan  moralists, 
than  by  the  name  of  sapiens,  a  wise  man,  to  denote  a  vir- 
tuous man,  a  good  man.  A  good  man  is  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  wise  man ;  then  the  opposite  hereto  is  ob- 
vious, that  every  evil  man,  everj'  vicious  man,  is  a  fool : 
for  it  is  not  said  of  this  or  that  person,  more  signally  stu- 
pid or  wicked,  that  he  hath  said  in  his  heart,  (as  a  fool,) 
"  There  is  no  God."  But  that,  (as  you  see  in  the  14th  and 
53d  Psalms,  which  are  congenerous,  and  have  almast  the 
same  passages  in  the  former  verses  of  the  one  and  the 
other,)  by  that  name  is  meant  apostate  man,  in  his  state  of 
apostacy.  And  so  it  is  the  general  character  of  all  men, 
yet  remaining  in  that  estate,  and  antecedently  to  their  re- 
duction and  recovery  out  of  it :  "  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart,"  not  that  there  is  no  God,  that  is  not  the  text, 
but — "no  God,"  reckoning  it  to  be  rather  the  matter  of 
their  wish,  than  their  assertion  :  it  is  capable  of  being  un- 
derstood in  the  optative,  not  in  the  indicative  Ibrm ;  not 
as  if  they  did  say,  "  There  is  no  God  :"  but,  "  O !  that 
there  were  none ;"  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  "  Would 
there  were  no  God." 

And  who  those  fools  are,  you  see  in  what  follows :  God 
looks  down  from  heaven  on  the  children  of  men  to  see  if 
there  were  any  that  did  good,  any  that  did  seek  after  God  ; 
but  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  all  gone  back,  all  in 
a  universal  revolt;  none  doing  this  good;  to  wit,  not  in- 
quiring, not  seeking  after  God,  but  all  agreeing  in  the  same 
wish :  "  O  !  that  there  were  none ;  O  !  that  there  were  no 
Ruler,  no  Lord  over  us  ;  none  to  concern  himself  in  any  of 
our  affairs ;  none  to  animadvert  on  our  way  and  course,  and 
to  call  us  to  account  "  Whereupon,  nothing  is  more  ma- 
nifest than  that  according  to  the  import  of  this  scripture, 
the  universality  of  apostate  mankind  lies  under  this  cha- 
racter of  folly.  And  somewhat  it  doth  suppose,  and  some- 
what it  more" formally  includes.  That  which  it  supposeth 
is  ignorance,  the  want  of  right  notions  of  things  ;  those  men 
have  in  their  minds,  are  generally  false  :  but  somewhat  it 
more  formally  includes,  and  that  is,  the  inefficacy  of  those 
notions  which  they  have.  And  this  is  folly  more  formally, 
and  which  stands  in  an  immediate  connexion  with  misery, 
or  rather,  more  naturally  inclusive  of  it. 

In  reference  to  things  of  principal  concernment  to  men, 
they  are  n.ot  so  generally  ignorant  as  they  are  foolish; 
ignorance  consisting  in  the  not  havingof  right  notions,  but 
folly  consisting  in  the  inefficacy  of  those  that  are  right,  in 
opposition  to  governing  wisdom  ;  that  practical  wisdom 
by  which  a  man  must  steer  his  course,  and  walk  agreeably 
and  consistently  unto  that  light  and  knowledge  which  he 
hath.  And  herein  lies  the  common  prevailing  folly  of  this 
world;  that  in  things  wherein  men  have  knowledge,  thev 
corrupt  themselves,  and  their  "  foolish  heart  is  darkened,^' 
as  the  expression  is,  Rom.  i.  21.  upon  account  whereof  it 
is  tliat  God  doth  give  them  up,  for  their  contending  against 
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the  light  and  knowledge  which  they  have,  unto  those 
brutish  sensualities,  as  that  they  should  do  things  that  are 
not  convenient,  things  very  disagreeable  to  the  nature  of 
man,  to  the  dignity  of  a  human,  reasonable  creature. 

And  so,  also,  the  light  which  men  have,  is  called  "  dark- 
ness," by  equivalence;  that  is,  it  signifies  no  more  to  the 
proper  purpose  of  light,  to  steer  and  conduct  a  man's  way 
and  course,  than  if  it  were  real  darkness.  And  so,  if  you 
will  allow  our  blessed  Lord  to  be  a  Judge  and  Master  to 
us  of  such  propriety  of  speech,  you  must  acknowledge  that 
to  be  a  very  proper  expression,  that  the  light  that  is  in  man's 
imconverted  mind,  is  darkness.  "  If  the  light  that  is  in 
thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness !"  Matt.  vi. 
23.  That  is,  it  answers  no  purpose  of  light,  it  serves  for 
no  such  purpose  as  light  is  designed  for,  to  guide  a  man 
in  his  way  :  they  have  such  and  such  notions ;  but  they 
do  in  their  constant  course  run  counter  to  them ;  and  this 
is  not  ignorance,  but  folly,  that  they  prevaricate  with  their 
own  light,  that  they  should  know  they  ought  to  do  so  and 
so,  and  so  and  so  they  ought  to  choose ;  but  they  do 
choose  and  do  quite  the  contrary. 

And  hence  it  is  (which  is  the  very  acme  of  a  man's 
misery ;  that  is,  the  misery  of  his  mind  and  spirit)  his 
misery  m  this  respect,  that  he  is,  by  this  means,  made  a 
bundle  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies.  And  so  hath 
nothing  but  confusion  within  him;  or  is  in  a  continual 
war  with  iiimself ;  and  there  is  no  accord,  no  agreement, 
betw-^fn  his  most  rations)  sentiments  and  resolutions,  and 
his  consequent  way  and  course  :  for  if  a  man  did  sit  down 
and  deliberate  hut  in  the  morning  of  anv  day,  "  How  ought 
I  to  spend  this  day  1  ought  I  to  employ  it  in  following 
the  inclinations  of  the  man,  or  of  the  brute  V  Certainly, 
he  would  think  it  more  worthy  of  him  to  act  like  the  man 
this  day,  than  to  employ  the  day,  or  his  thinking,  manly 
powers,  only  in  pursuing  the  inclination  of  the  brute.  But 
then,  if  in  fact  he  do  run  counter  to  any  such  sentiments 
as  these,  it  is  not  because  he  is  ignorant,  but  because  he 
plays  the  fool.  He  hath  nut  that  wisdom  that  he  ought,  to 
govern  his  way,  and  to  act  suitably  unto  the  clearest  and 
»ost  rational  apprehensions  of  things.  And  so  he  is  made 
up  of  nothing  but  inconsistencies  with  himself,  or  inco- 
herencies,  which  show  him  to  be  a  miserable  creature. 
For  what!  do  we  think,  did  God  make  him  such,  (with 
such  a  mind  that  equals  him  with  the  angels  of  God,)  to 
be  employed  in  serving  such  desires,  and  pursuing  such 
designs,  as  puts  him  below  a  brute  1 

vii.  And  a  further  thing  in  this  state  of  misery,  is  the 
ignominy  that  men  are  hereby  drawing  upon  themselves. 
And  there  is  no  man  that  considers,  but  will  acknowledge 
that  just  ignominy  is  a  misery,  ignominv  truly  and  justly 
so  accounted.  "  Sin  (we  are  told)  is  the  reproach  of  any 
people."  And  then  it  must  be  as  much  the  reproach  of 
any  person  :  as  in  that  Prov.  xiv.  24.  every  one  accounts 
him  a  miserable  man  who  is  universally  despised  by  every 
one,  especially  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  men.  And  sup- 
pose all  mankind  were,  without  a  recovery,  in  that  state 
of  misery  together,  so  that  none  must  be  found  wiser  or 
better  than  another,  that  could  not  at  all  mend  the  matter, 
with  any  of  the  individuals  ;  as  if  it  were  not  misery,  be- 
cause amongst  men,  none  thought  this  to  be  misery,  or 
none  thought  it  to  be  truly  ignominious.  For  we  are  to 
consider  that  we  have  other  spectators,  besides  men,  that 
are  more  capable  of  judging. 

It  signifies  little  to  any  man,  what  he  thinks  of  himself, 
or  what  others  think  of  him,  in  comparison  of  what  is 
thought  of  him  by  him  who  is  wisdom  itself,  and  whose 
judgment  of  things  never  erreth.  It  is  not  what  man  thinks 
of  himself,  or  commends  himself  for,  but  what  the  Lord 
commends,  that  is  approved.  And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  peculiarly  called  by  the  name  of  "  wisdom  ;"  it  is  his 
common  style  and  character.  And  we  must  suppose  him 
greatly  to  mncern  himself  about  the  affairs  of  a  world, 
whereof  he  is  the  immediate  Creator.  "  All  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that 
was  rnade."  And  therefore,  that  he  hath  a  continual  in- 
spection (if  he  had  not  taken  the  Redeemer's  part)  upon 
this  world.  He  is  said  to  be  "  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  and  the  first  begetter  of  all  creatures,"  and  that  fitly 
enough  (as  that  title  fitly  enough  admits  to  be  read)  for 

by  him  were  all   things  made    visible  and   invisible, 


whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities, 
or  powers." 

And  then,  we  consider  ourselves  in  this  lower  world 
under  the  continual  view  and  inspection  of  those  nobler 
creatures,  that  are  intended  by  those  names,  they  cannot 
but  apprehend  our  apostacy,  and  much  more  the  continu- 
ance of  it,  to  be  very  ignominious  and  reproachful  unto 
this  whole  order  of  creatures,  fallen  from  their  rightful 
Lord,  because  accomplices  with  the  other  apostate  spirits 
of  their  own  order,  who  were  fallen  before.  How  might 
it  cut  and  wound  a  man's  heart,  to  think  what  the  resent- 
ments of  these  wise,  holy,  and  kind,  and  benign  creatures 
(the  glorious  angels  of  God)  are,  concerning  our  common 
state  here  in  this  world !  We  having  had  the  same  Au- 
thor and  Parent  of  our  being  with  them;  he  being  "the 
Father  of  spirits."  An  appellation  equally  agreeing  to 
them,  and  to  us,  and  not  more  to  them  than  to  us.  To 
think  that  a  world  of  such  creatures,  the  progeny  and  off- 
spring of  the  same  Father,  (the  Father  of  spirits,)  should  be 
fallen  to  such  a  low  pilch  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  as 
they  generally  are;  why  sure  they  cannot  but  look  upon 
our  state  and  case  to  be  most  miserably  ignominious  and 
reproachful. 

And  therefore,  they  that  continue  in  the  apostacy,  and 
are  never  recovered  in  this  world,  when  they  come  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  they  are  said  to  "  rise  to  shame  and  ever- 
lasting contempt,"  Dan.  xii.  2.  One  that  was  an  apostate 
from  God,  and 'would  never  be  recovered,  he  cannot  but 
be  had  in  everlasting  coniempt.  And  unto  an  ingenuous 
mind,  and  one  that  God  hath  recovered  to  his  wits,  in 
some  measure,  nothing  hath  a  sharper  pungency  upon  the 
mind  than  shame.  And  then,  to  be  under  everlasting 
shame,  everlasting  contempt,  by  those  wise  and  holy  crea- 
tures that  were  so  full  of  kindness  and  benignity  in  their 
complexion  towards  men,  and  the  spirits  of  men,  upon  ac- 
count of  their  near  affinity,  being  in  so  great  a  measure  of 
one  kind  and  nature  with  us,  must  be  a  great  misery. 

They  that  are  recovered  are  called  "angels,"  fellow-as- 
sociates with  God.  That  they  should  be  the  devil's  fellows, 
followers  of  those  wicked  angels  that  were  in  rebellion 
against  their  rightful,  sovereign  Lord  ;  and  that,  too,  when 
they  might  have  made  a  better  association ;  overtures  be- 
ing made  to  them  for  their  recovery  and  return  ;  overtures 
being  made  to  them  of  the  most  kind  reception,  though 
they  were  prodigals  and  rebels  against  their  Father  :  this 
must  leave  them  under  everlasting  shame  and  contempt; 
and  every  one  looks  upon  them  now  (that  is,  every  good 
angel  doth)  to  be  infamous,  being  sunk  to  so  low  a  state  of 
shame  and  misery ;  and  any  wise  and  good  man  would 
scorn  to  keep  such  a  one  company,  think  it  a  reproach  to 
him  to  reckon  any  such  among  his  associates :  and  this 
will  be  the  common  case  of  apostate  creatures,  ever  eter- 
nally, to  wit,  s.uch  as  are  not  recovered,  that  is,  that  they 
are  abandoned  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  And 
their  own  reflection,  hereupon,  must  needs  be  the  most 
sharp  and  tormenting  thing  that  can  be  thought,  to  think 
what  they  are,  and  what  they  might  have  been,  if  they  had 
not  declined  and  refused  to  comply  with  so  apt  and  suita- 
ble methods  for  their  recovery.     But  further, 

viii.  It  is  another  ingredient  in  the  misery  of  the  stale  ot 
man  in  the  apostate  world,  that  they  have  such  continual 
sharp  resentments  in  their  minds  of  the  external  evils  that 
befall  them  here.  They  live  in  a  world  wherein  they  are 
continually  liable  to  those  evils  which  do  first  affect  their 
sense ;  but  not  only  of  external  evils,  they  become  internal, 
and  fill  their  minds  and  spirits  with  torment.  Herein  lies 
much  of  their  misery,  they  comfort  themselves  in  such  and 
such  present  enjoyments,  that  are  variable,  mutable,  and 
uncertain,  which  they  have  this  hour,  and  are  gone  the 
next.  They  have  this  hour  a  delightful  and  joyful  dwell- 
ing, and  it  is  of  a  sudden  turned  into  flames.  They  had 
the  other  day  a  rich  and  plentiful  estate;  it  hath  all  of  a 
sudden  taken  wings  and  is  gone.  Health  turned  intc 
wasting  sickness,  ease  into  tormenting  pain,  all  on  a  sud- 
den. All  these  are  very  considerable  as  they  terminate  in 
the  external  sense  :  but  as  they  enter  into  the  mind,  so  they 
become  inward  evils,  their  minds  are  continually  liable  to 
anguish  and  torment  by  such  events,  and  upon  such  ac- 
counts.    And  then, 

ix.  When  it  is  so,  they  have  no  relief  from  Grod ;  for  they 
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have  not  before  known  the  ■way  of  addressin?  to  him. 
Good  men  in  their  external  calamities,  have  this  refuge 
always  ready.  David,  when  he  had  lost  his  all  at  Ziklag, 
yet  comforted  himself  in  the  Lord  his  God.  His  wives 
and  family  were  all  led  captive  by  the  Amalekites ;  his 
goods  rifled  ;  his  house  and  city  burnt  with  fire ;  that  place 
that  was  left  him  for  retirement,  all  rendered  uninhabita- 
ble, on  a  sudden,  by  consuming  flames  ;  the  people  them- 
selves, (the  companions  of  his  flight,)  spake  of  stoning 
him :  thus  was  he  in  the  most  deplorable  case  that  could 
be ;  "  But  he  encouraged  himself  (it  is  said)  in  the  Lord 
his  God."  But  men,  in  their  apostacy  from  him,  have 
none  of  this  comfort,  none  of  this  relief;  they  have  ob- 
structed and  shut  up  the  way  of  addre.ss  to  God  against 
their  own  souls  ;  they  know  not  how  to  apply  themselves 
to  him. 

Such  a  case  as  that  you  have  represented,  Hab.  iii.  17, 
18.  It  was  a  very  forlorn  and  distressed  slate,  and  a  case, 
he  supposeth,  that  "  the  fig  tree  did  not  blossom  ;  that  no 
fruit  was  in  the  vine;  the  labour  of  the  olive  did  fail ; 
the  field  did  yield  no  fruit ;  and  the  flocks  were  cut  off 
from  the  stall ;"  nothing  but  perishings  :  "  yel,"  .saith  he, 
"  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  my 
salvation."  A  most  deplorable  case  it  is,  when,  amidst 
whatsoever  distresses  a  man  hath,  he  hath  no  God  to  be- 
take himself  to,  nor  inclination  to  betake  himself  to  God. 
Think  of  the  distresses  of  Saul,  (Sam.  xxviii.  15.)  as  there 
he  laments  his  own  case  :  "  The  Philistines  make  war 
against  me,  and  God  is  departed  from  me,  and  giveth  me 
no  answer  ;"  he  could  have  no  relief  from  God.  It  hath 
been  the  privilege  of  souls,  that  are  returned  to  God,  and 
come  back  to  him,  that  when  they  are  cast  down  under 
afl^iction,  they  could  apprehend  themselves  not  cast  off: 
**  They  were  in  tribulation,  but  not  in  distress,  afliicted, 
but  not  forsaken  ;"  as  2  Cor.  iv.  8,  9.  But  men,  in  an 
apostacy  from  God.  have  no  relief,  they  know  not  where 
nor  how  to  betake  themselves  :  "  They  cry  out  because  of 
the  oppression  of  the  mighty :  but  none  saith,  Where  is 
God  my  Maker  7"  Job  xxxv.  10.  No,  instead  of  that,  they 
count  him  an  enemy;  and,  there  is  really  too  much  ground 
for  it,  while  they  persist,  and  go  on  in  their  wickedness. 

And,  these  are  heads  that  might  further  be  insisted  on, 
together  with  that  general  stupefaction,  fitly  called  "  death," 
or  signified  by  the  name  of  death,  that  possesseth  the  souls 
of  the  most  in  this  present  state ;  that,  while  in  the  midst 
of  such  miseries,  they  are  so  ingulphed,  they  feel  them  not, 
apprehend  them  not,  or,  at  least,  the  worst,  and  most  for- 
midable part  of  that  by  which  they  are  the  most  misera- 
ble ;"  the  anger  of  the  Lord  preys  upon  them,  as  a  con- 
suming fire,  and  they  know  it  not ;  it  hath  burnt  them,  yet 
they  lay  it  not  to  heart,"  as  the  prophet  expresseth  it,  Isa. 
xlii.  25.  And  that,  indeed,  is  a  most  calamitous  case,  and 
calls  for  deep  lamentation  ;  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth, 
generally,  as  in  the  suburbs  of  hell,  (as  we  have  no  other 
notion  of  this  world,  than  as  a  portal  and  introduction  into 
the  eternal  state  of  blessedness,  or  misery,)  and,  that  men 
should  be  so  near  perishing,  having  wrath  to  the  utter- 
most coming  upon  them,  and  yet,  so  generally  unconcern- 
ed. This  is  a  like  case  to  that  of  a  letharo-ic  body,  that 
maybe  tossed  and  rolled  hither  and  thither;  you  may, 
perhaps,  cut  it  and  wound  it,  but  it  feels  not.  As  little 
sensible  are  the  minds  or  spirits  of  men  of  this  state  of 
their  case,  of  those  miseries,  by  which  they  are  now 
wretchedly  miserable,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  finally 
and  eternally  so. 

With  what  lamentations  might  we  bewail  the  case  of 
apostate  men,  upon  this  account,  would  we  but  admit  the 
thoughts  of  the  common  case  to  enter  and  sink  into  our 
minds  and  hearts.  Men  are  so  strangely  habituated  to 
misery,  that  it  is  now  become  their  element,  and  natural 
to  them  :  they  can  see  themselves  gradually  sinking  lower 
and  lower  into  death,  and  might  apprehend  that  consum- 
mate death  was  at  hand,  but  they  are  not  startled  and 
amazed ;  no  amazing  thought  has  place  in  the  minds  of 
men,  to  awaken  them,  and  make  them  bethink  themselves, 
■while  it  would  be  seasonable,  and  while  any  thing  might 
be  done  towards  their  escape  from  the  wrath  which  is  to 
come :  but  they  remain,  generally,  in  that  dead  sleep. 
■which  binds  up  all  their  powers,  and  are  like  so  to  do,  (if 
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wonderful  mercy  prevent  not,)  till  flames  awaken  them  out 
of  their  pleasant  dream.     And  now  I  add,  further, 


LECTURE  XXXL* 

X.  The  consequent  discomposure  of  the  whole  frame  ol 
man,  I  mean  of  the  inward  man,  as  the  apostle  disiin- 
guisheth  of  man,  making  him  double,  a  man  and  a  man  ; 
an  outward  man  and  an  inward  man,  2  Cor.  iv.  IG.  Now 
for  this  inward  man,  there  is  a  universal  discomposure  of 
the  whole  frame.  They  that  will  look  upon  what  we  in- 
sisted on  before,  but  as  a  reputative  evil,  to  wit,  ignominy, 
must  reckon  this  a  most  real  one  ;  that  is,  that  that  noble 
piece  of  workmanship,  the  inward  man,  is  so  marred,  and 
.spoiled,  and  discomposed  throughout,  and  become  a  far 
more  mon.strous  thing  than  any  dislocations,  or  transposi- 
tions of  the  parts  of  these  bodies  of  ours,  can  make  them: 
though  it  would  be  easy  to  suppose  it  po.ssible  that  men 
might  be,  as  to  the  outward  man,  a  most  monstrous  sort  of 
creature,  by  the  mere  transposition  of  parts ;  yet,  let  any 
the  most  horrid  metamorphosis  of  that  kind  you  can  think 
of  be  supposed,  and,  it  is  nothing  to  that  discomposure  of 
the  frame  of  the  inward  man,  that  is  to  be  found  and  ob- 
served in  every  yet  apostate  son  of  Adam,  not  converted, 
not  returned  to  God,  out  of  that  state  of  apostacy. 

For,  as  to  what  we  have  insisted  on  already,  (that  infa- 
tuation that  is  upon  the  minds  of  men  every  where,)  con- 
sider, what  must  hereupon  be  consequent ;  that  conductive 
governing  light,  that  .should  lea'd  men  in  the  whole  of  their 
course,  it  is  extinct,  it  is  darkness,  as  our  Saviour  .speaks 
in  Matt.  vi.  23.  "  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  !"  It  is  not  said,  concerning  an 
unregenerate  man,  that  he  hath  darkness,  in  him  ;  but,  that 
he  himself  is  darkness,  Eph.  v.  8.  "  Ye  were  sometimes 
darkness  ;"  their  governing  light  was  lost  and  gone,  and 
then,  what  must  become  of  the  man  1  What  is  the  slate 
and  frame  of  the  inward  man  hereupon  "?  Why  you  are  to 
consider,  (that  light  being  supposed,)  what  was  to  be  under 
i;s  direction  and  government,  in  man,  to  wit,  the  inward 
man.  There  was  his  will,  which  was  to  be  guided  by  that 
directing  principle,  but  it  is  gone.  And,  there  were  all  the 
passions  of  the  soul,  that  were  to  have  been  moderated 
thereby,  but,  that  being  gone,  the  will  is  under  no  such 
guidance,  the  passions  under  no  such  moderation.  What 
a  horrid  creature  is  man,  hereupon,  become,  in  the  com- 
plexion of  his  soul,  and  inward  man! 

For  his  will,  that  is  naturally  wont  to  be  called  area  po- 
ienfia,  an  unseeing  faculty  ;  why,  admit  that  it  were  pro- 
perly to  be  so  called,  according  to  the  natural  constitution 
and  frame  in  man,  it  was  yet  to  be  guided  by  a  faculty  that 
could  see,  by  a  seeing  mind  ;  but  now,  when  an  unseeing 
will  is  to  be  guided  also  by  an  unseeing  mind,  the  blind  is 
to  lead  the  blind,  (to  allude  to  that  of  our  Saviour,)  what 
will  become  of  this,  but  a  being  plunged  into  the  ditch  1 
This  is  the  common  case  with  man;  that  will  of  his,  which 
is  the  commanding  faculty  in  the  soul  of  man.  comes  to 
be  itself  under  the  conduct  of  no  reason,  an  unrea.-^onable 
will.  O  !  what  a  fearful  case  is  this,  when,  yet,  it  is  most 
manifestly  the  common  case. 

For,  do  but  ask.  What  is  the  object  of  that  faculty,  that 
we  call  the  icill,  in  man  1  It  is  primarily  his  end,  that  is 
the  object  of  it ;  that  is,  good ;  for  good  and  end  are  wont 
to  be  taken  for  convertible  terms ;  the  means  are  only  good 
by  the  goodness  of  the  end.  Now,  when  a  man  wills  his 
erid  unreasonably,  without  the  d'lcture  or  guidance  of  any 
seeing,  discerning  principle ;  and,  to  think  of  a  man  acting 
accordingly,  shajiing  his  course  accordingly,  and,  to  think 
of  all  men  doing  so,  what  a  monstrous  deformity  is  ihis  of 
that  noble  creature ;  though  it  be  true,  indeed,  that  many 
are  found  to  act  rationally  :  that  is,  indeed,  wilily  and  sub- 
tlely  enough  in  the  pursuit  of  such  and  such  ends  that  they 
do  design  ;  but  yet,  it  is  plain,  they  do,  universally,  mis- 
take their  end  itself,  and  so  the  whole  life  of  man  can  be 
nothing  else  but  a  continual  error  :  "  They  do  always  err 
in  their  hearts,  not  having  known  my  ways.'  What  doth 
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it  signify,  that  a  man  can  pursue  mch  and  such  ends,  with 
courage  and  dexterity  ;  but  these  ends  themselves,  either 
he  may  gain  them,  or  he  may  gain  them  not  1  Many  times 
he  never  gains  them  ;  but,  il'  he  doth  gain  them,  they  are 
■R'orth  nothing.  Why,  here  is  a  lil'e  lost,  thrown  away  by 
the  very  complexion  of  the  inward  man;  this  he  is  in- 
clined to  do,  to  take  such  a  course,  as  by  which  his  whole 
life  is  lost,  and  thrown  away. 

A  thing  that  that  pagan  moralist  most  aptly  animadverts 
iipon,  when  he  saiih,  "  Men  are  very  shy  of  destroying 
tlu'ir  lives  all  at  once,  losing  their  lives  altogether ;  but 
they  make  no  dithculiy  of  losing  them  all  by  parts;"  that 
is,  this  day  of  my  life  I  pursue  an  end,  thai  is  worth  no- 
thing ;  and  I  do  so  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  so 
from  year  to  year,  as  long  as  my  life  lasts.  Here  is  a  life 
quite  thrown  away  ;  and  a  man  is  led  lo  it  by  the  inward 
complexion  and  temper  of  his  soul,  as  he  hath  mis-made 
himself,  mis-shaped  himself;  for  he  was  made  upright, 
but  he  would  be  trying  inventions,  and  this  it  hath  come 
to.  This  is  plain  and  evident  concerning  all  the  world  of 
apostate,  unrenewed  men  ;  that  whereas  their  will  is  the 
commanding,  governing  principle  of  their  lives,  it  doth 
command  nulla  ralio'iic,  it  universally  commands  without 
reason,  and  so  must  signify  as  much  of  misery  to  a  man, 
as  if  his  eyes  were  out,  and  he  among  pits  and  precipices, 
where  he  cannot  do  so  much  as  set  a  foot,  without  danger 
of  perishmg  presently. 

It  is  plain,  the  minds  of  men,  as  they  lie  under  the  di- 
reciion  of  such  a  misguided  will,  they  are  conducted  by  no 
rational  principle  at  all,  upon  this  ground,  that  it  is  the  end 
which  is  the  principal  object  of  every  one's  will.  But  they 
are  universally  out  as  to  their  end,  running  a  quite  coun- 
ter-course to  what  they  should,  through  the  whole  course  of 
their  time  ;  so  that,  in  this  respect,  the  apostate,  unregene- 
rate  man,  is  natas  ad  miseriam,  he  is  wholly  framed  unto 
misery ;  and  to  nothing  else  but  to  misery.  It  is  true, 
men  have  generally  some  practical  notions  of  truth,  that 
is,  notions  of  truth  about  practical  matters,  that  should  be 
the  principal  things.  They  have  generally  some  appre- 
hensions of  God,  some  apprehensions  of  a  fiUure  state, 
some  apprehensions  of  the  immortality  of  their  souls  ;  but 
these  notions  are  too  weak  and  debile  to  do  the  office  of 
principles.  They  do  not  do  the  office  of  principles,  in  that 
nobody  steers  his  course,  (antecedently  to  regenerating 
grace,)  pursuant  to  any  such  principles.  And  if  you  would 
reduce  the  determination  of  men's  wills  to  any  principles 
at  all,  they  can  agree  to  no  other  principles  than  such  as 
these ;  (though  they  should  more  generally  disclaim  and 
disavow  them,  yet  they  are  apt  to  be  governed  by  them, 
and  no  other;)  that  is,  that  a  man  is  made  for  himself; 
that  he  is  his  own  end  ;  that  he  that  hath  made  him,  hath 
no  right  to  rule  him  ;  that  from  him,  from  whom  he  hath 
received  his  being,  he  is  not  to  expect  blessedness  ;  but  that 
he  is  to  seek  it  in  inferior  things,  things  inferior  to  him- 
self; that  time  is  far  more  considerable  and  valuable  than 
eternity;  that  mortal  flesh  is  far  more  valuable  than  the 
immortal  spirit.  The  actual  resolutions  and  determina- 
tions of  men's  wills  which  do  govern  their  course,  and  ac- 
cording to  which  they  lead  their  lives,  do  only  square  with 
such  principles  as  these  ;  though,  when  they  are  made  ex- 
plicit, they  would  be  ashamed  of  them,  and  say  they  own  no 
such  principles  ;  yet  they  own  them  most  expressly  as  they 
can,  as  emphatically  as  they  can.  For  a  whole  course  of 
actions  is  a  far  more  speaking  thing  than  words  can  be  : 
words  do  only  express  a  man's  present  sense,  the  present 
sense  of  mind  ;  but  a  series  and  course  of  actions  do  speak 
his  constant  and  continued  sense. 

And  O  1  what  a  miserable  creature  is  man,  upon  this 
account,  when  the  habitual  complexion  of  his  soul  leads 
him  through  his  whole  course,  all  his  days,  all  his  lifetime, 
but  to  pursue  shadows  and  lying  vanities  ;  and  at  length 
to  lie  down  in  sorrow,  hopeless,  endless  sorrow. 

And  as  the  will  is  the  so  misguided  thing,  so  the  prin- 
ciple is  wanting,  too,  that  should  moderate  the  passions. 

And  what  a  hell  do  they  create  in  every  man  to  him- 
self, or  make  him  to  himself  Every  one,  if  he  would  but 
consider  and  reflect,  might  be  so  far  a  preacher  to  himself 
upon  this  theme,  as  to  save  me  or  any  man  the  labour  of 
representing  this  case — "  What  a  miserable  condition  the 
soul  of  man  must  be  in,  being  the  seat  of  so  many  pas- 


sions, all  left  destitute  of  the  conduct  and  government  of 
any  rational  principles  that  should  conduct  them  aright." 
Unreasonable  desires,  what  a  hell  must  they  make !  de- 
sires either  after  that  which  cannot  be  had,  or  which 
is  not  worth  the  having ;  either  what  is  unattainable,  or 
will  do  me  no  good ;  or  I  shall  be  never  the  better  if  I  do 
attain  them.  To  have  any  soul  the  continual  seat  and 
subject  of  such  desires,  and  of  no  better,  what  a  fearful 
ease  is  this  ! 

His  delights,  themselves,  (though  that  may  seem  a  pa- 
radox,) they  are  most  fatal  to  him,  and  contribute  as  much 
(nay  it  may  be  more)  to  his  misery,  as  his  desires;  be- 
cause they  detain  him,  they  put  a  stop  to  him  ;  they  divert 
his  course.  Delight  is  the  tjuics  appctitus  in  appetibili,  it 
is  that  by  which  the  soul  takes  up  its  end,  and  is  at  a  stop : 
but  in  what!  in  the  enjoyment  of  wind  and  vanity,  that 
is  unsatisfying,  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  detained  and  di- 
verted, it  is  withheld,  by  the.se,  from  pursuing  what  would 
do  it  any  good,  or  contribute  to  its  true  felicity  ;  "  The 
woman  that  liveth  in  pleasure,  is  dead  while  she  liveth."' 
Do  you  think  it  is  not  as  true  in  the  other  sex  1  whoever 
lives  immersed  in  sensual  delights  and  pleasures,  they  are 
dead  while  they  live.    It  is  but  a  dying  life  that  they  live. 

And  their  very  hopes  make  them  miserable  ;  they  are 
miserable  by  their  own  hopes,  continually  reaching  out 
after  that  they  can  never  compass  ;  or  if  they  do,  still  they 
do  but  fill  themselves  with  the  east  wind.  Hope  is  the 
.spring  of  endeavours ;  for  no  man  will  endeavour  for 
what  he  is  hopeless  of  But  they  do  but  labour  for  the 
wind  in  ail  that  they  endeavour,  and  possess  and  reap  the 
east  wind  ;  that  is  all  that  they  can  reach  to. 

Their  good  things  will  often  run  cross  to  thern ;  and  then 
how  doth  that  passion  of  anger  corrode  and  tear  them  ! 
what  a  rack  is  there  in  the  soul  upon  this  account  especi- 
ally when  it  works  up  as  high  as  malice  against  men  L 
men  that  they  do  an  injury  to,  if  it  arise  to  envy,  that  most 
unreasonable  passion;  that  I  would  rather  be  miserable 
because  another  appears  nearer  to  happiness,  in  my  ap- 
prehension, than  I ;  he  enjoyeth  what  is  better,  or  he  is 
better  than  myself,  therefore  I  will  be  miserable ;  that  is, 
I  will  be  envious. 

Add  to  this,  the  meditation  and  study  of  revenge,  whe- 
ther for  real  or  apprehended  wrong  done  to  me.  It  is  the 
most  cutting,  wounding  revenge,  that  every  man  takes 
upon  himself  "  Such  a  one,  I  think,  hath  hurt  me,  done 
me  harm,  I  will  revenge  it  upon  myself:"  for  it  is  the 
person  himself  that  feels  it  most  of  all ;  (if  he  have  any 
sense  left  in  him ;)  it  makes  him  a  continual  hell  in  him- 
self. It  makes  him  a  devil  to  himself,  as  he  would  be  to 
another  man.  It  may  be  he  misseth  that ;  but  as  to  him- 
self he  doth  not  miss  it. 

And  as  to  his  griefs,  unreasonable  griefs,  what  a  deluge 
of  misery  are  they  !  when  men  lament  and  mourn  about 
things  unreasonably,  beyond  proportion,  (as  every  unre- 
newed man  is  apt  to  do,)  he  doth  deluge  himself  with 
those  sorrows  :  and  his  fears,  by  which  he  is  continually 
proph&sying  dismal  things  to  himself,  what  a  miserable 
creature  do  they  make  him  f 

And  all  now  upon  this  one  account,  all  the  things  of 
this  kind,  do  meet  in  this  one  juncture,  in  this  one  point ; 
to  wit,  that  there  is  no  right  mind  to  lead  a  man :  that  prin- 
ciple that  was  originally  to  have  been  conductive  of  his 
course,  is  gone,  and  it  can  never  be  supplied  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  wisdom  and  holiness  from  above  :  while  that  is 
yet  withheld  and  wanting  to  him,  what  is  it  that  doth  go- 
vern in  the  man  1  It  is  the  spirit  of  this  world,  as  it  is 
called  :  "  We  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
but  the  Spirit  that  is  from  God."  Every  unregenerate  man, 
he  is  in  his  spirit  under  the  government  of  the  spirit  of 
this  world,  one  common  genius  which  adapts  and  attempers 
men  in  their  habitual  frame  into  this  world,  unto  this  lower 
sphere.  "  Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in 
the  world."  The  contest  lies  between  spirit  and  spirit ;  as 
to  what  part  God  hath  in  this  world,  and  as  to  what  part 
the  devil  hath  in  this  world.  If  the  spirit  of  this  world 
doth  govern  in  any  one,  and  be  the  ruling  principle  in  him, 
that  unites  him  with  this  world ;  and  upon  that,  all  his 
oppetitions,  and  all  the  various  motions  and  passions  of  his 
sou!,  are  determined,  and  confined  to  this  present  world, 
this  st;nsible  world;  he  is  linked  to  that  in  spirit,  he  hath. 
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a  spiritual,  vital  union  only  with  this  world,  and  so  feels 
all  the  pangs,  all  the  paroxysms,  that,  in  this  lower  region, 
he  is  subject  to;  he  is  always  shaken  with  this  shaking 
world,  and  tossed  and  hurried,  hither  and  thither,  as  that  is. 
What  a  miserable  creature  must  apostate  man  be,  upon 
this  account !  This  world  being  become  such  a  region  of 
death  and  of  misery,  the  spirit  of  this  world  plungeth  and 
ingulfs  him  in  all  that  misery,  makes  him  a  continual  par- 
taker in  it,  as  that  wherewith  he  only  hath  a  vital  union. 
That  Spirit  that  is  of  God,  would  unite  him  with  the  other 
world,  and  attemper  him  to  that  which  the  power  of  that 
Spirit  (when  this  world  is  grievous  and  troublesome  to 
him)  might  ascend  and  go  up,  and  have  his  way  abov'e,  (as 
the  way  of  the  wise  is,)  to  depart  from  hell  beneath ;  but, 
the  spirit  of  this  world  entangles  him,  insnares  him,  tixeth 
him  in  that  gulf,  that  he  cannot  ascend ;  can  be  carried  out 
of  this  world  by  no  thought,  no  vivid  desire,  no  hopes  up- 
wards; his  all  lies  here. 

And  that  which  is  yet  more  tremendous  in  this  case,  is, 
his  continual  unwillingness,  and  dread  of  leaving  thisworld; 
that  fear,  to  wit,  the  fear  of  death.  What  a  miserable  cre- 
ture  must  that  make  him,  to  be  under  the  continual  expec- 
tation of  what  he  knows  is  inevitable,  and  he  cannot 
escape ;  so  that  his  only  remedy  in  this  is  not  to  think  of 
it !  His  relief  must  be  to  unteach  himself,  his  own  nature ; 
that  is,  whereas  he  is  naturally  a  thinking  thing,  he  is  to 
stifle  such  thoughts  as  are  proper  and  suitable  to  the  state 
of  his  case.  All  his  care  must  be  to  make  himself  not 
think  of  that,  than  which  no  thought  can  be  more  proper 
and  suitable  to  him.  For,  when  I  do  certainly  know  that 
I  am,  as  to  this  present  world,  this  present  state,  a  tuortal 
creature,  I  should,  therefore,  bethink  myself,  with  all  the 
seriousness  and  concern  imaginable.  What  shall  come 
next  1  I  dwell  in  an  earthly  tabernacle,  which  I  know  must 
come  down,  but  I  do  not  know,  when  I  shall  dislodge, 
where  to  have  another  habitation.  I  cannot  say,  "  I  have 
a  building  with  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens:" — no;  the  spirit  that  governs  me  is 
the  spirit  of  this  world,  and  that  confines  me  only  to  this 
world. 

A  man,  in  this  case,  is  miserable  among  all  his  enjoy- 
ments, when  he  thinks  it  goes  never  so  well  with  him ; 
"  I  have  what  heart  can  wish  for,"  as  well  as  that  fool  in 
the  Gospel  propounded  to  himself,  to  ha^^e  it  with  him, 
"  I  will  say  to  my  soul.  Take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years ;"  upon  this  account  he  is  pronounc- 
ed a  fool :  "  Thou  fool,  this  night  shall  thy  soul  be  taken 
from  thee."  And  whereas,  that  is  spoken  with  peculiar 
reference  to  a  rich  man,  yet  you  must  not  confine  it  so; 
for  our  Saviour  saith  in  the  next  words,  "So  it  is  with 
every  man  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  (designs 
treasures  to  himself  on  earth,  as  every  man  doth  one  way 
or  other,)  and  is  not  rich  towards  God."  "  This  night  shall 
thy  soul  be  required  of  thee."  O !  dreadful  word,  to  a 
man  that  hath  his  all  here  !  O  the  torture  that  .such  a  man 
must  be  subjected  to,  (if  he  thinks,  if  he  considers,)  that 
hath  his  all  lying  in  this  world,  and  yet,  he  knows  he  can- 
not stay  here  long:  "The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his 
wickedness." 

This  is  so  great  a  thing,  that  it  is  made  one  part  of  the 
design  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  his  redemption,  for 
which  he  became  a  man,  and  for  which  he  took  upon  him 
flesh  and  blood,  that  he  might  be  so:  "that  he  might,  by 
death,  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
the  devil,  (undo  him  as  to  his  design  and  purpose,)  and 
deliver  those  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  To  be  under  this  unreason- 
able fear,  what  a  dreadful  thing  is  this !  In  this  respect,  it 
is  to  be  called  unreasonable,  because,  when  a  man  finds 
that  the  thing  is  necessary  and  unavoidable,  that  he  is 
afraid  of,  all  wisdom  would  direct  him  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  necessity,  and  never  to  be  at  rest  in  his  own  spirit, 
till  he  finds  that  as  he  is  to  think  of  death  with  certaintv, 
so  he  may  think  of  it  with  complacency  too;  till,  I  say, 
he  mav  upon  good  terms  so  do.    And  again, 

xi.  We  are  to  consider,  as  to  what  is  contained  in  this 
misery  of  man,  that  as  (which  I  formerlv  told  vou)  they 
have  in  all  this  no  relief  from  God,  so  God  hath  a  real 
displeasure  towards  this  wretched  creature  in  his  present 
state;  and  if  in  his  favour  be  life,   in  his  disfavour  is 


death :  which  way  soever  he  turns,  or  what  way  soever  he 
thinks  of  comforting  himself,  he  is  still  under  a  nemesis; 
divine  displeasure  hangs  over  his  head.  "God  is  angry 
with  the  wicked  every  day.  The  wraih  of  God  is  revealed 
from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness 
of  men.  On  the  wicked  he  will  rain  snares,  fire  and 
brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest,  this  shall  be  the  portion 
of  their  cup."  While  they  continue  wicked,  and  as  such, 
that  relates  them  to  the  divine  wrath,  constitutes  them  the 
proper  subjects  of  it,  upon  which  it  preys  as  fire  doth  upon 
suitable  fuel.     And, 

xii.  They  are  not  Avithout  some  apprehensions  hereof: 
misgiving  they  have  in  their  own  minds:  there  is  a  kind 
of  gloominess  and  a  dark  shadow,  that  is  cast  by  guilt 
over  the  soul  and  spirit  of  a  man.  He  is  not  without  some 
secret  surmises,  as  men  cannot  rid  themselves  of  all  notions 
of  God.  A  person  that  is  habitually  wicked,  under  the 
power  of  .sin  as  a  governing  principle  in  him,  cannot  but 
apprehend  him  as  an  offended  God;  though  his  apprehen- 
sions be  not  so  distinct,  so  formed,  so  explicit,  yet  such 
secret  gnawings  and  corroding  thoughts  there  will  be,  con- 
science accusing  as  well  as  excusing  by  turns,  as  it  ought 
to  be  read :  self-accusing  thoughts  do  take  turns  in  the 
soul.  The  writings  of  heathens  are  full  of  expressions, 
what  the  gnawings  and  tortures  are  of  a  guilty,  mi.sgiving 
conscience,  of  a  self-accusing  conscience.  But,  in  the  last 
place,  which  was  mentioned  the  last  time, 

xiii.  That  which  is  the  more  common  case,  and  is  more 
fitly  signified  by  the  name  of  death,  is,  the  stupefaction 
that  more  generally,  and  more  ordinarily,  takes  place  in  the 
minds  of  men  ;  that  they  are  without  feeling.  Wrath  is 
upon  them,  and  they  do  not  know  it.  Some  more  unformed 
thoughts  they  have,  but  not  explicit  and  distinct  ones 
such  as  might  aSect  their  hearts,  and  enter  into  their  ver 
souls:  more  generally  their  disease  is  a  lethargy,  withou 
sense,  and  without  feeling.  And  you  know  how  sad  the 
case  may  be  in  that  respect,  with  the  diseased  body  of  a 
man.  We  do  not  reckon  it  the  better  when  it  can  feel  no 
pain,  while  the  matter  of  the  disease  is  present,  and  all  the 
morbific  matter  remains.  If  it  do  not  only  endanger,  but 
stupify,  it  is  so  much  the  more  dangerous  in  common  ap- 
prehension :  and  that  is  the  case  of  the  .soul  of  an  unre- 
newed,unregenerate  man,  that  he  can  be  to.ssed,and  hurried, 
and  torn,  even  by  himself,  by  his  own  passions  within 
him,  this  way  and  that  way,  and  yet,  he  doth  not  reflect 
and  think  with  himself,  "  I  am  a  miserable  creature ;"  but 
miser}'  is  become  his  element :  where  things  do  not  gravi- 
fare,  they  do  not  lie  with  pressure,  as  nothing  is  pre.'^sed  by 
being  in  its  element.  And  misery  is  become  so  connatural 
to  men,  in  this  their  present  state,  that  misery  is  round 
about  them,  and  they  feel  it  not ;  the  anger  of  God  is 
preying  upon  them,  consuming  their  souls,  but  they  lay  it 
not'to  heart,  as  in  Isa.  xlii.  latter  end,  the  expression  is; 
divine  anger  is  kindlins:  upon  this  world,  but  they  know  it 
not ;  and  destroying  and  consuming  it,  but  they  take  it  not 
to  heart. 

This  is  that  death  that  is  passed  over  all,  as  to  the  spirit- 
ual import  of  the  expression,  or,  as  it  denotes  the  spiritual 
evils  that  do  now  infest  the  souls  of  men.  But  I  would, 
before  I  had  gone  off"  from  this  head,  have  said  somewhat 
by  way  of  Use  to  this  particular.  And  though  1  am  pre- 
vented of  saying  much,  j'et,  plain  it  is, 

That  whereas  man,  in  this  state  of  apostacy,  is  now  a 
miserable  creature,  it  may  he  gathered,  from  all  that  hath 
been  said  upon  this  head,  that  he  generally  mistakes  the 
cause  of  his  misery,  and  so,  is  as  much  likely  to  mistake 
the  wav  and  method  of  his  cure.  He  little  thinks  his 
misery  is  a  self-sprunsTthin?,  and,  that  he  hath  the  fountain 
of  it  in  himself.  This  will  not  enter  into  the  minds  of 
men.  "The  backslider  in  heart  shall  be  filled  with  his 
own  ways,"  Prov.  xiv.  1!.  That  word,  becau^e  it  is 
rendered  "  backslider,"  may  strike  a  wrong  notion  into  the 
minds  of  many,  as  if,  thereby,  were  meant  an  hypocritical 
pretender  to  religion,  who  hath  apostatized,  and  made  a 
defection:  but,  the  word  carries  no  notation  at  all  of  any 
other  apostacy,  than  the  common  apostac}'.  And  it  is 
plain,  that  by  "  the  backslider  in  heart"  there,  is  meant  the 
wicked  man,  in  general,  a  sinner,  in  opposition  to  a  right- 
eous and  good  man,  as,  generally,  the  two  parts  of  several 
verses  up  and  down  in  this  book,  do  distribute  men  into 
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good  and  bad,  by  one  appellation  or  another.  And,  that 
is  a  proper  expression,  by  which  the  bad  is  distinguished 
from  the  good  man,  in  that  verse:  the  word  signifies  per- 
verse, froward;a  ill  character  lor  a  wicked  man,  an  un- 
converted man;  such  a  one  "shall  be  filled  with  bis  own 
ways,"  as  the  good  man  is  so  satisfied  from  himself.  The 
good  man  is  not  the  first  fountain  of  happiness  to  himself, 
but  a  subordinate  one  a  good  man  is,  and  so  is  satisfied 
from  himself.  But  the  wicked  man  is  the  prime  and  first 
fountain  of  all  misery  to  himself:  and,  therefore,  when 
these  wicked  ones  have  any  sense  at  all  of  their  own 
miseries,  they  do  create  to  every  man  a  hell  within  himself. 

But  thi^  is  a  thing  lea.st  of  all  apprehended:  men  gene- 
Tally  say,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  me  1  what  aileth  me  1 
I  cannot  be  well,  I  cannot  be  quiet;"  and,  they  would 
have  this  or  that  thing  rectified,  in  their  external  circum- 
stances, and  they  think  that  will  do  their  business;  but, 
alas !  that  will  not  do.  They  talk  of  flying  from  their 
misery,  but  that  they  cannot  do,  unless  they  could  fly 
from  themselves.  I  remember  the  moralist  sailh,  "Go 
■whither  thou  wilt,  that  intolerable  companion  (thyself) 
•will  go  with  thee,  wheresoever  thou  flyest,  and  layest  down 
thine  head."  Till  thou  art  new-made,  tiiou  art  self-made, 
for  misery.  God  must  new-make  thee,  if  ever  thou  art 
happy.  And,  therefore,  an  amazing  wonder  it  is,  that  men 
should  so  much  mind  things  that  are  foreign  to  them,  and 
never  east  their  eye  upon  themselves,  or  think  how  it  is 
■within.  They  are  greatly  concerned  how  affairs  go  in 
France,  in  Flanders,  in  Germany;  but  never  think  how  it 
goes  within.  O!  what  a  miserable  world  will  it  be,  (it 
may  be  often  said  by  such,)  if  that  side  prevail  over  the 
other  side  !  What  a  miserable  world  will  this  be  then ! 
But  men  do  thus  think  altogether  amiss,  and  besides  the 
purpose:  what  good  will  it  clo  to  me  if  so  good  men,  and 
never  so  good  a  cause,  prevail  and  prosper  in  the  world, 
when  1  have  my  own  hell  within  myself?  I  shall  be  a 
miserable  creature  still,  till  all  be  rectified  within.  It  is 
not  a  new  world,  but  being  a  new  man,  that  can  ease  me, 
relieve  me,  and  make  me  a  happy  creature. 

It  doth  not  lie  in  the  power  of  all  the  world  to  make  me 
a  happy  or  miserable  man.  You  may  think,  if  such  and 
.such  a  party  of  men  prevail,  we  are  all  undone,  we  shall 
be  very  miserable.  But,  I  tell  you,  it  will  be  in  their 
power  only  to  make  you  miserable,  in  whose  power  it  is  to 
make  you  ill  men.  If  it  be  not  in  the  power  of  any  in  all 
the  world  to  make  you  ill  men,  they  can  never  make  you 
miserable  men.  If  it  were  in  the  power  of  men.  to  pluck 
you  off"  from  God,  to  disaflect  you  to  him,  that  you  lake 
no  complacency  in  him,  that  you  cannot  love  him,  nor 
pour  out  your  soul  to  him,  this  would  make  you  miserable. 
But,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  this  world  to  make  any 
man  miserable,  that  doth  not  make  and  keep  himself  wicked. 

"  And  so  death  passed  over  all  men." 


LECTURE  XXXII.* 

You  know  our  business  upon  these  latter  words  hath 
been,  more  lately,  to  give  an  account  of  thai  death,  -which 
is  said  to  have  pas.sed  over  all.  And,  therein,  we  proposed 
to  consider  it, 

(1.)  In  its  nature,  in  which  respect  it  is  common  to  all. 
And, 

(2.)  In  its  degrees,  in  respect  whereof  it  admits  of  great 
difference,  according  to  the  several  circumstances  of  men's 
.states.  We  have  been  hitherto  speaking  to  it  upon  the 
former  account,  and  labouring  to  show  you  its  ambitus  and 
extent,  of  how  vast  a  comprehension  it  is,  what  a  mighty 
sum  of  misery  it  carries  in  it.  That  misery,  we  showed, 
must  involve, 

[1.]  Bodily  death,  with  all  the  tendencies  and  appurte- 
nances (as  i  may  say)  thereunto.  And  then,  -we  have 
more  largely  insisted, 

[2]  In  showing  that  here  must  be  included  in  it,  death 
spiritual,  such  as  the  souls  of  men  are  liable  to,  and  sus- 
ceptible of;  death,  not  in  the  natural,  but  in  the  moral 
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sense.  In  the  former  sense,  souls  cannot  die,  as  is  an 
agreed  thing  among  all :  and,  in  the  moral  sense,  because 
morality  doth  comprehend  both  men's  duly,  and  their  feli- 
city, we  are  not,  (as  was  told  you,)  here,  to  consider  it  in 
opposition  to  the  former  of  these ;  for  so  we  spake  to  this 
death,  as  it  falls  under  the  head  of  .sin,  in  that  other 
clause  of  the  verse;  but,  as  it  stands  in  opposition  to  feli- 
city, and  to  the  real  blessedness  of  the  souls  of  men.  Or, 
(as  was  told  you,)  that  aversion  from  God,  which  sums  up 
all  in  point  of  evil;  as  a  right  propension  towards  him,  or 
love  to  him,  sums  up  all  in  point  of  good.  That  aversion 
from  God,  it  may  be  either  from  him  as  the  Sovereign 
Authority,  and  so  it  stands  in  opposition  to  our  duty ;  or. 
as  it  is  an  aversion  from  him  as  the  Sovereign  Good,  and, 
so  it  stands  in  opposition  to  our  felicity.  And  so  we 
considered  spiritual  death.  And,  it  is  called  death  (as- 
hath  been  noted  to  you)  in  an  equivalent  sense,  as  that 
which  serves  not  the  end  it  was  designed  for,  and  so  is  all 
one  as  if  it  were  not.  When  the  souls  of  men  will  not 
serve  the  natural  end  to  which  such  beings  were  originally 
designed,  it  is  all  one  as  if  they  were  not.  They  are  lost 
as  to  their  proper  end,  both  as  they  were  to  be  serviceable 
to  God.  and  as  ihey  were  capable  subjects  of  felicity  for 
themselves;  for,  that  double  end  was  to  be  designed  by 
them,  though  the  one  in  subordination  to  the  other. 

Now,  I  go  on  in  the  next  place, 

[3.]  To  note  further  to  you,  that,  under  the  name  of 
"death,"  we  may  also  understand  that  condemnation, 
which  the  whole  apostate  world  lies  under.  This  is  a  thing 
that,  fitly  enough,  is  to  be  conceived  under  the  notion  of' 
this  death,  that  is  said  to  be  "passed  upon  all.''  Whatso- 
ever there  is  of  present  death  upon  this  world,  it  lies 
under  a  doom  to  more,  to  that  which  I  may  say  is  more 
deadly,  and  more  dreadful. 

And  I  need  not  insist,  in  opening  to  you  so  obvious  and 
so  plain  a  thing  to  any  one's  understanding,  how  properly 
a  condemned  man  may  be  said  to  be  a  dead  man.  A 
world  under  a  doom  unto  a  future  misery,  (besides  all  that 
is  actually  incumbent  on  it,)  how  properly,  in  that  respect,, 
death  may  be  said  to  have  pas.sed  over  all !  One  that  is 
under  condemnation  is  dead  in  law;  he  hath  no  longer  a 
legal  title  to  his  life.  The  law  doth  not  further  protect 
his  life,  is  no  longer  a  guardian  to  it;  yea,  and  it  doth  not 
only  withhold  its  protection,  but  doth  direct  its  sword 
against  such  a  one's  life,  and  cut  it  off. 

This  is  the  common  state  of  this  world;  it  lies  under  a 
doom :  besides  all  the  actual  miseries  that  are  upon  it,  it 
is  doomed  to  worse ;  "  death  hath  passed  over  all ;"  but 
that  death  is  in  a  continual  tendency,  (as  being  yet  but 
begun,)  to  a  consummate  state  of  death.  Death  finished,. 
is  approaching;  and  men  are,  by  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God,  led  on,  hurried  on,  towards  the  consummate  state- 
of  misery  or  death,  that  is  most  righteously  determined 
upon  them.  And  this,  the  context  can  by  no  means  allow 
us  to  overlook.  It  is  inculcated  again  and  again,  in  the 
16th  and  18th  verses  of  this  chapter,  "  that  judgment  is 
come  upon  all  men  to  condemnation."  This  whole  apos- 
tate world  stands  condemned  by  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God.  And  so,  as  justification  is,  in  a  relative  and  re- 
spective sense,  the  life  of  the  soul;  so  is  condemnation 
the  death  of  it.  That  passage,  in  the  same  context — "  the 
justification  of  life,"  it  carries  that  manifest  import;  and 
condemnation  doth  as  truly  carry  death  in  it,  as  justifica- 
tion doth  life. 

Antecedently  to  that  change  which  God  makes  in  the 
state  of  men,  condemnation  is  a  thing  belonging  to  them, 
as  when  such  a  change  is  made,  in  the  state  of  any  that 
are  brought  into  union  with  Christ:  "There  is  no  con- 
demnation to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,"  Romans 
viii.  1.  But  that  tells  us  what  the  common  staie  and  case 
of  the  rest  is;  there  is  condemnation  to  them,  they  lie 
under  a  universal  condemnation ;  they  are,  (as  the  apostle's 
most  apt  and  emphatical  expression  is,)  viroStKos,  we  render 
it,  become  guilty ;  the  meaning  is,  impleadable  before  God, 
liable  to  be  impleaded  by  law,  in  jus  vocari,  to  be  called 
to  account.  And,  as  the  course  that  men  hare  held,  ac- 
cording to  natural  corrupt  inclination,  is  unaccountable, 
so  they  are  liable  to  be  brought  under  judgment  beforfr- 
the  Lord. 
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This  condemnation  is  to  be  understood  to  be  as  its  op- 
posite justification,  either  (as  some  fitly  enough  express 
the  matter  under  those  terms)  constitutive,  or  sentential : 
either  they  are,  by  the  constitution  of  the  law,  condemned, 
and  that  is  to  be  condemned  virtually,  by  that  sentence 
which  is  written  in  the  law,  by  which  they  are  to  be  judg- 
ed ;  or  sententially,  which  is  that  condemnation  that  is  to 
be  pronounced  upon  them  at  the  last  by  the  mouth  of  their 
Judge.  Justification  is  taken  the  same,  two  ways.  A 
person  may  be  said  to  be  justified,  either  when  the  law 
doth  constitute  him  just,  or  else  there  is  a  final  justifica- 
tion, when  he  is  pronounced  or  declared  so,  from  the 
judgment-seat,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Supreme  and  Univer- 
sal Judge.- 

It  is  in  the  former  sense  that  the  world  lies  under  con- 
demnation. As  a  person  that  hath  violated  and  broken  the 
law,  by  the  commission  of  some  capital  crime,  though  he 
be  not  formally  condemned,  by  the  mouth  of  the  judge^ 
yet  the  law  condemns  him  beforehand.  And  there  must 
be  the  less  difference  in  this  case,  in  foro  divino,  than 
■would  be  in  foro  hianano  ;  because  the  judgment  of  God 
will  always,  at  last,  pass  according  to  the  mind  and  in- 
tendment of  the  law,  when  many  things  may  prevent  its 
doing  so  in  human  judicatures  :  this  is  one  sense  wherein 
death  is  further  said  to  have  passed  over  all.  All  are  un- 
der a  general  doom;  their  lives  are  actually  forfeited  ;  the 
forfeiture  may  be  taken  whenever  God  will.  Men  are  at 
mercy,  respitetl  from  the  utmost  of  death,  and  by  patience, 
(without  promise,)  as  a  condemned  person  may  be  exe- 
cuted whenever  the  prince  pleaseth ;  there  is  no  moment 
of  time  given  to  him;  he  can  claim  no  addition  to  his  life. 
Thus  it  is  with  all  men.  "  So  death  hath  passed  over 
all."    And  lastly, 

[4.]  We  are  to  consider  within  the  compass  and  extent 
of  this  death,  that  eternal  death  itself,  unto  which  this 
doom,  this  judgment,  makes  men  liable  and  subject :  and 
that  hath  actually  passed  upon  as  many  as  have  died  im- 
penitent, and  not  reduced,  not  brought  back  to  God, 
through  the  several  thousands  of  years  that  are  revolved 
and  gone  over  this  world  already.  And  as  to  what  remains 
of  human  generation,  death  may  be  said  to  have  passed  in 
that  respect,  even  over  all  of  th^m  too,  it  being  as  sure 
that  they  will  come  into  the  depth  of  that  death,'  as  if  they 
were  plunged  into  it  already, — supposing  their  continuing 
not  reconciled,  not  reduced,  not  recovered,  out  of  the 
common  state  of  apostacy.  Concerning  that  death,  it  doth 
more  properly  belong  to  another  topic  or  place  in  theology ; 
and  therefore  I  shall  not  discourse  of  it  here;  only  hint 
thus  much  concerning  it,  that  it  cannot  differ  in  kind,  and 
in  the  main  substance,  from  that  spiritual  death,  which 
we  have  spoken  of  already.  As  spiritual  life  doth  not  dif- 
fer substantially  from  eternal  life;  so  nor  doth  this  spirit- 
ual death  differ  in  substance  from  eternal  death,  any  more 
than  a  child  newly  born  doth  differ  in  nature,  or  specifi- 
cally, from  a  grown  man.  Spiritual  life  will  grow  up  into 
eternal  life.  Spiritual  death  will  grow  up  into  death  eter- 
nal. It  will,  hereafter,  consist  and  lie  in  separation  from 
God,  and  in  subjection  to  his  wrath;  even  as  now  it  doth  ; 
the  difference  herein  is  only  as  to  the  degree,  and  as  to 
duration  and  continuance.  There  is  now  a  loss  of  God, 
as  our  best  and  most  satisfying  Good;  and  so  there  will 
be  to  all  eternity.  There  is  now  a  subjection  to  Lis  dis- 
pleasure, and  various  manifold  impressions  therefrom; 
there  will  be  higher  and  fuller  degrees  hereafter.  Both 
that  which  is  called  pana  damni,  the  fumshment  of  loss, 
and  that  which  is  called  pa^na  sensus,  the  punishment  of 
sense,  will  have  unspeakable,  unconceivable  additions 
hereafter.  But  there  is  the  same  thing  in  reality  now,  with 
every  ungodly  man,  every  one  that  is  not  reconciled  to 
God.  Though,  by  the  way,  I  could  never  satisfy  myself 
concerning  the  fulness  of  these  terms,  pmni  damni,  and 
pana  sensns,  the  punishment  of  loss,  and  the  punishment 
of  sense  ;  for,  undoubtedly,  the  former,  the  punishment 
of  loss,  is  as  sensible  as  the  other,  every  whit  ;  we  do  not 
know  but  that  it  may  be  more  .so.  Souls  will  be  etern-allv 
stung  with  their  loss,  as  mnch  as  with  any  positive  suffer- 
ing :  as  a  man  may  be  as  sensibly  pained  by  hunger,  as 
he  may  be  by  a  dagger,  that  strikes  him  to  the  heart.  But 
that  only  by  the  by. 

These  are  the  great  things,  that  this  same  death  in  the 


text,  which  is  said  to  "  have  passed  over  all,"  must  Le 
understood  to  comprehend  and  contain  within  the  extent 
of  it.  And  so  far  we  have  considered  it  but  in  its  kind, 
wherein  it  is  common  to  alL     But  if, 

(2.)  We  should  also  consider  it  in  its  degrees,  so  there 
will  be  found  to  be  great  differences.  It  will  not  be  in 
degree  the  same  to  all,  but  differ  and  vary,  according  to 
the  very  various  circumstances  of  men's  slates,  whether  we 
consider  the  matter  with  reference  to  the  natural  tendency 
of  things,  or  whether  we  consider  it,  with  reference  to  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God :  both  in  nature  and  divine 
judgment,  there  mu.st  needs  be  great  differences  between 
the  miseries  of  some,  and  of  others.  There  is,  in  this  pre- 
.'^ent  state,  and  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  in  the  future  state 
too,  where  all  the  subjects  of  wrath  are  called  "  vessels  of 
wrath ;"  but  those  vessels  are  not  all  of  the  same  capacit)' ; 
some  ves.sels  will  hold  more  than  others  do;  and  their  ca- 
pacity and  measure  hereafter,  will  be  much  according  to 
what  is  here  in  this  present  stale. 

And,  I  shall  only  here  hint,  at  some  of  the  more  obvious 
things  that  must  difference  the  state  of  men,  in  point  of 
that  misery  M'hich  hath  deluged,  and  will  deluge  for  ever, 
the  apostate  world.  It  hath  different  degrees  of  depth,  ai? 
the  ocean  hath;  which,  though  in  some  places  we  may 
suppose  it  a  hundred  fathom  deep,  and  in  other  places  not 
above  two  or  three,  yet,  it  is  deep  enough  to  drown  alL 
So  is  this  deluge  of  misery  upon  fallen  mankind  ;  though 
as  to  some  deeper  than  it  is  as  to  others;  yet,  it  is  deep 
enough  to  drown  all  in  misery  and  destruction.  As  the 
apo.stle's  expression  is,  1  Tim.  vi.  9.  But  to  name  to  you 
some  things  that  more  obviously  do  appear  to  difference  the 
case  of  men's  states,  in  point  of  misery,  or  that  death  whick 
here  is  said  to  have  passed  over  all.     As, 

[1.]  There  must  needs  be  some  difference,  from  the  bet- 
ter or  worse  complexion  of  nature,  that  is  to  be  found  with 
some  and  with  others ;  of  which  some  heathens  do  fitly 
enough  speak.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  good  nature  in 
this  world,  obvious  enough  to  the  observation  of  ever%'one, 
as  there  is  ill  nature,  observable  enough  in  others.  These 
must  make  very  great  differences  in  the  state  of  men's 
case,  if  we  consider  the  matter  according  to  the  ducture 
and  tendency  of  mere  nature.  So  that,  whereas  the  na- 
tures of  some  do  render  them  less  propense  to  vice,  it  is 
also  possible,  that,  as  they  are  less  vicious,  this  will  be  one 
of  the  measures  that  they  will  hereafter  be  less  miserable, 
but  miserable  still;  and  notwithstanding  not  being  recon- 
ciled to  God,  being  turned,  renewed,  changed,  never  made 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 

But,  if  you  consider  the  case  morally,  than  the  better 
natured  any  are,  supposing  that  they  do  violence  to  that 
nature,  they  spoil  that  nature,  and  make  it  much  worse; 
— then,  I  say,  the  better  natured  the  more  miserable; 
for  they  are  undoubtedly  the  more  guilty.  Many  well- 
tempered  persons,  of  much  ingenuity,  of  good  disposition, 
that  are  not  inclined  to  do  ill  things  to  other  men  ;  but 
they  are  continually  propense  to  all  acts  of  injustice  to- 
wards God;  him  they  will  not  know;  from  him  they  are 
habitually  alienated  ;  never  look  after  reconciliation  with 
him.  It  may  be,  when  they  were  not  naturally  inclined, 
yet,  they  have  taught  themselves  to  be  more  grossly  and 
sensibly  vicious ;  and  so  have  that  way,  and  iu  tiiat  re.«pect, 
spoiled  a  good  nature ;  done,  in  that  respect,  continual  vio- 
lence to  themselves;  learned  to  be  wicked,  even  bevond 
what  they  were  inclined ;  here  must  be  so  much  the  deeper 
condemnation. 

A  thing,  I  am  afraid,  very  little  considered  by  parents, 
in  reference  to  the  children  of  their  womb  ana  loins, 
branches  of  themselves,  whose  tempers  they  make  it  their 
business  to  cultivate  as  they  grow  up.  But,  many  parents 
have  not  only  neglected  this,  but  have  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  instil  (as  much  as  in  them  lay)  vicious  inclinations 
into  them;  or  they  have  so  managed  matters  towards  them 
as  to  make  them  craspish,  peevish,  and  froward,  to  imbit- 
ter  their  tempers,  and  to  lay  foundations  betimes,  both  of 
present  and  everlasting  misery,  in  their  very  tempers,  in 
their  spoiled,  or  not  improved,  tempers.  Many  parents 
might  more  mercifully,  with  more  kindness,  pluck  out  their 
children's  eyes,  and  cut  off  their  limbs,  than  indulge  the 
vicious  humours  which  appear  in  them  betimes  ;  and 
wherein  is  a  foundation  laid  for  their  miser)-  in  this  world. 
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as  well  as  for  future  and  eternal  misery,  when  their  tem- 
pers are  so  spoiled,  as  to  be  cross,  peevish,  froward,  dis- 
contented, quarrelsome.  Alas  !  much  of  this  might  have 
been  qualiiied,  and  prevented,  betimes.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  better  and  worse  nature, 
which  may,  m  ditierent  respects,  make  present  and  future 
misery,  more  or  less,  is  out  of  all  question.     But, 

[2.]  That  which  is  more  considerable,  is,  that  they  must 
be  plunged  deeper  into  this  death,  who  live  in  sin  to  the 
last,  unconverted  to  God,  and  unreduced  imder  the  Gos- 
pel, than  they  that  never  enjoyed  a  Gospel;  this  must 
make  a  vast  dilference  in  the  states  of  men.  "  This  is  the 
condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men 
love  darkness  more  than  light,"  John  iii.  19.  When  the 
Gospel  itself  becomes  deadly  to  men,  that  is  a  most  terrible 
sort  of  death  ; — to  die  by  a  Gospel  plague,  is  a  most  terri- 
ble way  of  dying  !  Death  passed  upon  all,  but  it  triumphs 
more,  and  with  greater  terror,  over  that  part  of  the  world 
where  Gospel  light  shines,  but  is  wickedly  resisted,  op- 
posed, sinned  against,  and  the  design  of  it  counterwrought ; 
that  is,  as  in  that  mentioned  place  it  is  expressed,  "  Men 
love  darkness  more  than  light ;"  the  darkness  better  plea.s- 
eth  them,  is  more  grateful  to  them,  as  it  gives  them  oppor- 
tunity of  being  wicked  still.  The  light  offends  men ;  they 
cannot  endure  (as  it  is  in  that  context)  to  have  their  deeds 
brought  to  the  light;  resolved  they  are  upon  a  course  of 
wickedness.  Where  there  is  an  honest,  sincere  mind,  he 
affec  s  light,  runs  into  the  light,  that  it  may  appear  that 
his  works  are  wrought  in  God,  that  the  divine  tincture  and 
impress  that  is  upon  his  works,  may  show  itself,  and  ap- 
pear. There  is  that  in  them,  which  is  very  agreeable  and 
congruous  to  the  light.  But,  when  men  have  a  resolution 
of  being  wicked,  then  they  are  for  a  corner.  "  There  is  no 
darkness,  or  shadow  of  death,  where  the  workers  of  ini- 
quity may  hide  themselves  :"  that  implies  what  they  affect; 
they  would  have  a  shadow  of  death  wherein  to  hide  them- 
selves ;  that  which  they  covet  is,  "  Where  shall  we  be  hid  1" 
It  is  a  night  they  seek,  and  a  cloud ;  nock  peccaiur.  When 
there  is  a  course  of  dispensation  kept  on  foot  towards  men 
all  their  time,  to  keep  them  within  the  light,  to  hold 
them  within  the  region  and  verge  of  Gospel  light ;  this  is 
that  which  they  could  wish  extinct ;  "  O  !  that  this  light 
•were  out."  As  they  are  brought  speaking  in  that  Isa. 
XXX.  1.  "  Cause  the  holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  be- 
fore us.  His  bright  and  glorious  appearances,  they  are 
ungrateful  and  unwelcome  to  us.  O  !  who  will  takeaway 
God,  and  that  divine  light,  that  shines  so  much  to  our 
disturbance  and  annoyance ;  we  wish  it  gone," 

But  more  tolerable  will  it  be  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  to  Caper- 
naum and  Bethsaida,  (as  our  Saviour  inculcates  in  the 
11th  Matt.  22.  and  onwards,  when  he  upbraids  those  cities, 
where  his  wondeiful  works  were  done,)  where  there  were 
so  bright  and  glorious  appearances  of  divine  power,  attest- 
ing and  bearing  witness  to  that  truth  which  he  came  to 
publish  to  ihe  world.  0 !  wo,  wo  to  them,  among  whom 
there  have  been  such  glorious  appearances  of  God,  but 
counter-striven  and  resisted.  Though  there  will  be  one 
common  hell  to  all  in  time,  yet,  the  hell  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  will  be  a  raore  tolerable  hell  than  theirs.  And 
again, 

The  case  must,  in  point  of  misery,  be  worse  with  them 
who,  living  under  the  Gospel,  had  a  better  parentage,  were 
born  of  godly  parents,  than  with  others  with  whom  it  was 
not  so.  And  that  upon  a  double  account; — because  that 
such  would  certainly  devote  them  to  God ;  and — as  they 
would  be  more  intent  upon  educating  them  for  God. 
Here  come  in  very  great  differences  in  the  case  of  such, 
from  the  more  common  case. 

First,  I  say,  they  that  were  born  of  religious  parents, 
those  parents  would,  by  conscience  of  duty,  be  obliged 
and  urged  to  devote  them  to  God ;  to  take  care  that  those 
great  and  venerable  names,  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
name  of  the  Son,  and  the  name  of  the  HolyGhost,  should, 
according  to  divine  appointment,  be  early  named  upon 
them,  to  signify  whose  they  were,  and  to  whom  they  did 
belong.  But  they  afterwards,  when  they  are  grown  up, 
refuse  to  stand  to  that  covenant,  according  to  the  tenor 
whereof  so  early  a  dedication  was  made  of  them.  "  We 
will  not  haTe  our  parents'  God  to  be  our  God."     Thy 


friend,  and  thy  father's  friend,  forsake  not.  A  horrid  thing 
that  were :  but  how  horrid  to  forsake  our  God,  and  our 
father's  God  !  When  man's  case  shall,  in  this  respect,  be 
brought  into  judgment  at  the  last  day — Thou  wast  born  of 
such  and  such  parents,  that  recognised  God's  right  of  thee 
betimes;  for  it  is  only  a  recognition  of  God's  right.  It  is 
not  the  creation  of  any  right  to  him,  nothing  can  be  given 
him  that  was  not  his  before,  but  only  a  recognising  his 
right,  and  this  hath  been  done  with  solemnity.  "  But  thou, 
when  thou  wast  grownup,  wouldst  not  stand  to  the  cove- 
nant of  thy  father ;  thy  father's  God  should  not  be  thy 
God."  How  much  more  dreadful  must  be  the  case  of 
such,  than  that  of  pagans,  in  the  grossest  darkness!  And 
again, 

Secondly,  Such  parents  must  be  supposed  to  have  edu- 
cated them  for  God,  pursuantly  to  their  having  devoted 
them  to  him.  But,  alas  !  many  in  our  days  have  counted 
it  a  glory  to  have  broken  loose  out  of  the  fetters  of  a  pious 
education  ;  to  have  thrown  them  off,  torn  their  bonds,  as 
Samson  did  his  withes  and  cords  :  and  therein  they  think 
they  have  showed  themselves  mighty  men  ;  that  this  was 
a  great  piece  of  fortitude  and  courage,  to  outface  God  and 
heaven  ;  and  to  bend  themselves  to  a  course  of  wickedness, 
in  opposition  to  whatsoever  of  good  principles  were  en- 
deavoured to  be  implanted  ;  that  is,  principles  of  truth, 
which  were  laboured  to  be  infused  and  inlaid  into  their 
minds  ;  and  of  practical  truth,  such  as  might  have  a  ten- 
dency to  form  and  govern  their  practice.  Their  godly 
parents  did,  no  doubt,  charge  their  own  consciences  with 
duty,  in  this  kind,  to  teach  their  children  the  train  of  their 
ways  betimes,  that  "  when  they  were  old  they  might  not 
depart  from  them."  But  as  for  such  as  have  formed 
their  way,  and  broken  loose,  undoubtedly  the  child  of  a 
pagan,  though  it  perish,  yetperisheth  under  less  guilt  than 
such.     And, 

[4.]  There  cannot  but  be  great  differences,  too,  accord- 
ing as  among  those  that  live  under  the  Gospel ;  some  have 
lived  under  a  more  powerful  ministry  than  others:  where 
the  same  Gospel  for  substance  is  preached,  it  cannot  but 
be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  preached  by  some  more  con- 
victively,  with  more  pungency,  and  with  greater  aptitude 
to  do  good,  than  others :  many  are  more  closely  urged,  and 
dealt  withal,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  ministry  of  the  word, 
than  others  are.  And,  according  as  men's  case  may  differ 
in  this  respect,  so  will  this  death,  that  passeth  on  them, 
have  more  or  less  of  deadliness  in  it.  And  (as  was  said) 
when  the  Gospel  is  "  a  savour  of  death,"  so  as  that  men 
die  of  a  Go.spel  plague,  it  is  a  fearful  way  of  dying.  But 
the  savour  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  odour,  rather,  (as  that 
word  should  be  read,)  is  stronger,  as  it  is  diffused  by  some 
than  by  others.  But  if  it  prove  deadly,  by  how  much  the 
stronger,  by  how  much  the  more  of  efficacy,  so  much  the 
more,  may  it  be  said,  doth  the  death  that  ensueth  partake 
of  the  horror  of  death.     And  again, 

[5.]  There  cannot  but  be  great  difference,  too,  according 
as  some  do  sin  again.st  greater  convictions  of  conscience 
than  others.  Having  more  of  internal  light  let  into  their 
minds,  and  which,  therefore,  they  are  put  to  have  a  closer 
contest  and  grapple  ;  the  case  cannot  but  be  so  much  the 
worse,  unto  how  much  the  more  of  conviction  men  do  op- 
pose themselves  in  a  wicked  course ;  convinced,  but  yet, 
go  on  :  convinced  that  they  should  turn  to  God,  but  never 
turn  ;  that  they  should  break  off  such  wicked  ways,  but 
they  persist  in  them  ;  that  they  should  engage  in  such 
and  such  ways  of  duty,  but  they  decline  them.  That  con- 
science which  doth  not  govern,  it  doth  judge,  it  doth  doom, 
and  doom  so  much  the  more  heavily,  by  how  much  the 
more  of  resistance  its  tendency  to  govern  meets  with.  And, 
[6.]  There  must  be  deeper  degrees  of  this  misery  and 
death,  according  as  there  have  been  stronger  strivings  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  ;  God  still  resisted  and  striven  against. 
Where  his  Gospel  is,  there  his  Spirit  will  more  or  less,  and 
in  one  kind  or  other,  be  at  work;  but  it  works  at  liberty. 
God  works  in  you  "  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good 
pleasure."  And  I  doubt  the  emphasis  of  that  Scripture 
is  not  noted  as  it  should  be,  and  the  correspondence  of 
part  to  part  in  it,  Phil.  ii.  12,  13.  "  Work  out  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  work- 
eth  (or  is  working)  in  you,  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."    Work  because  he  worketh.    There  is  the  sub- 
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stance  of  the  precept  enforced  by  that  which  we  are  tocon- 
sider  as  substantial  in  the  mutive.  Do  you  work,  because 
he  worketh.  But  then,  there  is  a  circumstance  in  the  fire- 
cept,  unto  which  a  circumstance  in  the  motive  doth  also 
correspond:  work  you  with  fear  and  trembling.  Whyl 
because  God  works  at  will  and  pleasure,  under  no  obliera- 
tion,  but  may  desist,  may  give  oif,  when  he  will.  Now 
then,  he  being  at  perfect  liberty,  under  no  bonds  or  tie,  he 
may  strive  longer  with  some,  than  he  doth  with  others: 
and,  according  as  he  doth  longer  continue  to  strive,  or  as 
he  doth  more  earnestly  plead,  (but  yet  in  a  way  short  of 
victorious,  all-conquering  grace,  which  bears  all  down  be- 
fore it,)  so,  the  guilt  cannot  but  be  the  greater,  that  is  in- 
curred by  continual  resistance;  and,  they  must  needs  sink 
themselves  so  much  the  deeper  into  misery  and  death: 
they  that  have  some  taste  of  the  good  word  of  God,  and 
been  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,  and  yet  sin  themselves  into  such  a 
state,  as  that  their  repentance  becomes  finally  impossible. 
Perhaps,  it  may  admit  of  a  gentler  meaning  as  to  some ; 
but  that  such  an  expression  is  used  as  admits  of  a  latitude, 
there  appears  so  much  the  more  of  divine  wisdom  in  it. 
But  it  is  plain,  that  many  never  do  repent.  By  how  much 
the  more  of  vigorous  efforts  have  been  put  forth  upon 
them,  without  effect,  so  much  the  more,  undoubiedly,raust 
they  finally  incur  of  this  misery,  or  sink  the  deeper  into 
this  death. 

There  is  a  sorer  punishment,  that  is  incurred  by  sinning 
against  that  Gospel,  wherein  that  Spirit  breathes,  than  could 
be  by  sinning  against  the  law  of  Moses  ;  as  in  that  Heb. 
X.  28.  and  onward.  "  If  he  that  despised  Moses'  law  died 
without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses ;  of  how 
much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought 
worthy,  who  haUi  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and 
hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was 
sanctified,  an  unclean  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the 
Spirit  of  grace  ]"  There  lies  the  acme  and  height  of  the 
wickedness  that  appears  in  this  case  :  that  is,  that  Spirit  is 
a  Spirit  of  grace,  that  they  have  been  contending  and 
striving  agamst ;  that  Spirit  of  all  goodness,  and  love, 
and  kindness,  and  benignity:  to  have  striven  against  that 
Spirit,  to  the  last  breath,  of  how  much  sorer  punishment 
shall  such  be  thought  worthy  %  The  sinning  against  one's 
own  conscience,  it  is  doing  a  violence  to  oneself,  and  to 
what  God  hath  made  superior  and  governin?  in  us,  did 
appoint  it  to  be  so.  But  this  is  a  more  immediate  and  di- 
rect affront  to  Heaven,  when  resistance  is  made  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  himself,  who  insinuates,  slides  into  'he  mind, 
repeats  and  inculcates  from  time  to  time  ;  and  still  in  vain. 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  when  men  do  engage  in  a  continnal 
war  with  their  own  consciences, — it  is  unnatural :  and  it 
is  a  great  offence  against  God  too.  Heathens  have  thought 
so;  as  particularly  Marcus  Antoninus:  "that  warned 
men,  if  they  would  live  well,  they  must  live  with  God, 
and  keep  up  a  conversation  with  God,  and  that  (saith  he) 
we  shall  do,  if  we  do  not  offer  violence  to  and  tear  that 
vicarious  God  that  is  in  ns,  which  God  hath  set  over  every 
man  to  be  the  guide  of  his  life."  But  when  an  afiVont  is 
offered  to  God  himself,  the  Supreme  Good,  (as  I  may  say,) 
not  to  that  vicarious  God,  but  to  the  very  Divine  Throne  : 
this  is  a  fearful  thing  to  do  so.  And  so  it  is  when  men 
are  continually  fighting  against  that  Spirit,  that  breathes 
in  the  Gospel.     And, 

[7.]  I  might  add  that,  undoubtedly,  men's  guilt  and  mi- 
sery must  be  greater  and  deeper,  according  as  they  do  ar- 
rive to  great  pitches  of  sin.  As  such  come  more  expli- 
citly to  hate  every  thing  of  goodness,  to  deride  and  scorn 
it,  according  to  the  gradations  that  are  observable  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Psalm,  they  at  length  seat  themselves 
in  the  scorner's  chair  ;  they  that  make  it  their  business  to 
ridicule  religion  or  godliness;  or  they  that  sink  them- 
selves into  deeper  degrees  of  sensuality,  why,  according 
as  the  wickedness  in  which  they  wallow  is  fouler  and 
grosser,  so  it  cannot  be  but  their  misery  must  be  the  great- 
er in  which  they  involve  themselves.     And, 

[8.]  They  must  needs  be  in  the  worst  case,  in  point  of 
mi<erv,  that  are  more  instrumental  in  spreading  wicked- 
ness in  the  world  ;  whose  wickedness  is  more  diffusive  ; 
■who  are  mere  partakers  of  other  men's  sins.  There  can  be 
»  Preached  October  6th,  1694. 


no  such  thing  as  supererogation,  in  point  of  merit,  by  good 
works ;  but,  no  doubt,  there  may  be  in  point  of  demerit, 
by  wicked  works,  according  as  men  do  draw  in  more  ac- 
complices, and  do  more  join  in  a  conspiracy  against  God 
and  heaven.  So  much  the  more  guilt,  so  much  the  more 
miserable  must  they  be.     And  again, 

[9.]  Such  as  are  wicked  in  public  stations,  they  must 
proportionably  be  more  guilty  and  more  miserable ;  wicked 
magistrates  and  wicked  ministers,  according  to  the  greater 
hurt  that  they  do,  or  the  less  good  that  they  do,  being  in- 
trusted with  such  talents,  or  having  such  power,  such  op- 
portunities improvable  for  good,  put  into  their  hands. 

And  lastly,  ccetcris  paribus — They  that  live  longer  in  sin, 
must  sink  deeper  into  death,  supposing  all  things  concur 
equally,  the  longer  the  worse.  The  sinner  of  a  hundred 
years  old,  he  is  the  more  deeply  and  dreadfully  accursed, 
As  in  that  Isaiah  Ixv.  20.  So  we  see  there  cannot  but  be 
different  gradations,  or  graduate  differences,  in  that  death, 
which,  in  the  kind  and  nature  of  it,  is  common  to  all. 

This  doth  claim  somewhat  of  general  use,  which  I  can- 
not insist  on  now  ;  no  subject  can  claim  it  more  than  this 
doth,  to  which  we  can  apply,  or  turn  ourselves,  as  you 
may  hear  afterwards. 
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Use.  We  therefore  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  improve 
what  hath  been  said  of  this  death,  by  way  of  application. 

\.  And  we  may  learn,  hence,  inasmuch  as  death  is  said 
to  have  passed  over  all,  for  that  a'l  have  sinned ;  that  God 
is  not  unobservant  of  the  ways  of  men  in  this  world,  nor 
indifferent  how  they  demean  themselves.  Hai'e  all  sinned  1 
Death  passed  over  all.  Tlieythat  thinkGal  hath  forsaken 
the  earth,  concerns  not  himself  in  human  afl'airs  ;  why  do 
they  think  sol  It  is  true,  the  judgment-d-ay  and  the  state 
of  retribution  are  not  yet  come.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  are 
there  no  tokens  and  iiidications  upon  men,  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure 1  Is  there  nothing  to  signify  that  he  is  not  well 
pleased  with  a  wicked  world  1  Indeed,  because  his  judg- 
ments are  not  executed  with  greater  terror,  therefore,many 
times,  men's  hearts  are  set  in  them  to  do  evil.  And  if 
things  run  long  on  with  them.after  one  manner.because  they 
have  no  changes,  they  fear  not  God.  But  if  they  would 
use  their  understandings,  which  can  go  a  greater  compass 
than  sense ;  and  if  they  would  look  about,  andnot  consider 
merely  and  abstractly  what  they  themselves  do  now  at 
present  feel,  but  what  appearances  there  may  be  perceived 
of  divine  displeasure  towards  this  world  in  general,  they 
may  see  by  tokens  express  enoirgh,  that  God  is  not  well 
pleased  with  the  .state  of  things  in  this  world,  and  with  the 
course  and  carriage  of  men  in  it.  They  may  see  that  his 
wrath  "is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness 
and  unrighteousness  of  men;  for  how  constantly  is  death 
every  where  following  sin,  death  passing  uponall  men,  for 
that  all  have  sinned.  "When  death  is  making,  in  a  more 
sensible  way,  such  spoils  and  havoc  in  this  world,  tumb- 
ling men  into  the  dust  every  where,  and  none  escapes — 
what  !  have  men  reason  yet  to  think,  that  God  is  indiiter- 
ent  how  they  carry  themselves  1  that  he  takes  no  notice 
whether  men  obey  him,  or  disobey  him  1    But  again, 

2.  Since  this  is  the  very  state  of  the  case,  death  past 
upon  all,  or  men  are  generally  in  a  miserable  state;  we 
may  collect,  hence,  that  God's  deportment  towards  men  is 
very  becoming  of  him,  and  -most  suitable  to  the  slate  of 
their  case.  "  Death  hath  passed  over  all,  for  that  all  have 
sinned."  Nothing  could  be  more  worthy  of  God,  than  to 
let  it  be  as  it  is  with  men,  in  this  respect ;  that  is,  lo  let 
death  pass  over  all ;  that  it  should  spread  its  dark  and 
horrid  shadow  over  this  world,  as  we  find  it  every  where 
doth.  Nothing  could,  i  say,  be  more  wonhy  of  God,  or 
more  suitable  to  the  state  and  condition  wherein  sin  hath 
constituted  the  sons  of  men.  And  this  will  appear  yet 
more  distinctly,  whether  we  consider  Grod's  dispensation 
towards  men,  in  this  respect,  for  the  present ;  or  whether 
vou  consider  again  his  determination  concerning  them, 
for  t'he  future. 
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(1.)  If  we  consider  his  dispensation  towards  them,  for 
the  present,  nolhinsf  could  be  more  becoming,  more  wor- 
thy of  God,  or  more  suitable  to  such  a  creature  as  man, 
now  in  his  lapsed  and  apostate  state.  For,  as  to  his  pre- 
sent dispensation,  you  may  find  a  concurrence  of  two 
things:  first,  such  a  severity,  as  wherein  God  doth  most 
becomingly  animadvert  upon  the  sinfulness  of  the  world, 
and  show  himself  displeased  ;  and  secondly,  such  lenity, 
as  by  which  he  yet  signifies  himself  placable  and  willing 
to  be  reconciled.  Nothing  could  be  more  suitable,  more 
becoming  God,  considering  the  present  state  of  lapsed 
man,  wiih  respect  to  the  tenor  of  his  present  dispensation 
towards  him,  than  that  there  should  be  such  a  mixture  as 
this  of  GihI's  conduct  towards  this  world  :  that  is,  severity, 
to  show  that  he  is  not  well  pleased  ;  lenity,  to  signify  that 
he  is  yet  placable.  What  could  be  more  becoming  God  1 
Both  these  are  interwoven  in  the  whole  course  of  God's 
dealings  with  men  ;  as  hath  been  told  you.  There  have 
been  tokens  of  severity,  that  men  might  understand  and 
know  that  God  doth  not  like  their  ways  and  manners. 
Death  is  every  where  playing  its  part,  and  rolling  men 
into  the  grave  before  one  another's  eyes.  And  men  may 
every  where  perceive  the  effects  of  a  malediction  upon 
themselves,  and  upon  their  concernments  and  atfairs  in 
this  world.  But  yet,  notwithstanding,  there  are  significa- 
tions, too,  of  God's  placableness,  his  willingness  to  be  re- 
conciled, even  where  there  is  no  Go.spel,  but  much  more 
where  there  is  :  where  there  is  no  Gospel,  God  leaves  not 
himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  doth  good,  giving  men 
rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  and  filling  their 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness.  And  even  his  patience, 
and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering,  they  have  a  leading- 
ness,  (as  we  have  had  occasion  at  large  to  show  you,)  unto 
repentance.  And  me  will  have  a  fearful  account  one  day 
to  make  of  it,  that  have  not  been  led  thereunto,  nor  un- 
derstood that  design. 

But  where  the  Gospel  comes,  there  (you  know)  God 
shows  himself  as  be  is  in  Christ,  "  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself,  that  sin  might  not  be  imputed,"  2  Cor.  v.  19. 
What  can  be  more  suitable  than  this  to  a  Being  of  most 
ab-solute  perfection,  in  whom  the  perfections  of  wisdom, 
and  justice,  and  holiness,  are  in  conjunction  with  the  per- 
fections of  kindnf  ss,  goodness,  love,  and  favourable  pro- 
pensions  toward?,  his  creatures:  nor  could  any  be  more 
suitable  to  men  io  this  their  present  state,  (it  being  a  state 
of  probation,)  a  state  of  trial,  of  leading,  and  precedane- 
ous  to  another  state. 

And,  accoiding  to  all  the  measures  of  wisdom  and  equity, 
this  is  always  reckoned  most  suitable  where  there  is  guilt 
that  appears  chargeable,  and  that  it  may  be  charged  ;  and 
that,  while  as  yet  a  public  judgment  is  not  given,  and  hath 
not  had  its  effect.  If  we  do  but  consider,  (and,  indeed, 
we  can  but  judge  as  men  of  things,  and  use  the  best  un- 
derstanding, as  such,  that  we  have,)  we  see  how  men  do 
commonly  judge  in  such  and  the  like  cases.  That  is,  sup- 
pose one  be  vehemently  suspected  of  some  flagitious  crime 
among  men,  but  the  matter  is  not  yet  brought  to  judgment ; 
such  a  person  is  neither  to  be  treated  as  an  innocentperson 
nor  as  a  convicted  one.  You  know  that  so  the  wisdom  of 
human  governments  doth  determine  every  where.  And 
the  case  speaks  itself,  that  these  are  apt,  and  fit,  and  suit- 
able methods;  they  carry  their  own  reason  in  them.  Such 
persons,  before  the  solemn  public  judgment,  and  the  con- 
sequent execution  upon  that  judgment,  are  neither,  I  say, 
treated  as  innocent,  nor  as  convicted ;  but  there  is  a  mix- 
ture in  the  treatment,  which  they  generally  find  and  meet 
with  :  some  kind  of  severity  they  do  undergo,  even  before 
their  trial  and  judgment,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
some  way  penal ;  and  in  some  degree  it  is  so.  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  of  severity  used  towards  such,  but  upon 
some  proof,  upon  some  evidence,  as  such  persons  are  con- 
vened and  accused  before  a  magistrate,  convicted  in  some 
way,  though  they  have  not  a  full  conviction:  they  are 
brought  before  them,  committed  by  them,  held  under  re- 
straitit,  that  justice  may  not  be  eluded ;  but  that  thev  may 
be  in  .safe  custody.  But  yet,  for  all  that,  there  is  no  for- 
mal judgment  passed  upon  them,  nor  execution  conse- 
quent unto  such  judgment,  till  there  have  been  a  very  for- 
mal trial,  and  a  full  conviction. 
Much  at  the  same  rate,  is  the  state  of  the  case  here  be- 


tween God  and  men,  though  not  for  the  same  reasons,  not 
in  all  respects  for  the  same ;  not  that  the  delinquents  may 
be  in  safe  custody,  and  so  finally  not  escape  his  justice; 
for  he  knows  well  where  to  have  them  at  any  time,  and  any 
where.  Nor  is  any  thing  of  lenity  used  towards  them, 
upon  the  account  that  they  are  not  convicted,  nor  fully 
convicted.  For  every  man's  case  lies  perfectly  open  to 
the  divine  view  ;  but  there  is  severity  used  towards  them, 
partly  for  warning  to  others,  and  partly  for  monition  and 
excitation  to  themselves ;  because  God  intends  a  treaty, 
and  deals  with  them  in  order  to  pardon  and  forgiveness, 
which  is  not  the  usual  design  of  human  governments. 
And  for  the  same  reason  is  lenity  used  towards  them  ;  not 
because  they  are  not  convicted:  for  their  matter  hath,  to 
the  Divine  eye,  a  thorough  perspection,  and  the  whole 
state  of  their  case  at  last  is  seen  through  and  through.  But, 
as  was  said,  that  by  such  gentleness  they  may  be  more 
treatable,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to,  in  order  to  their 
conversion  and  final  salvation.  But  upon  the  whole,  no- 
thing could  be  more  becoming  of  God,  than  that  there 
should  be  such  a  mixture  as  we  find  of  severity  and  lenity 
in  this  present  dispensation,  antecedent  to  the  future  judg- 
ment that  is  to  pass  upon  them.     And  then, 

(2.)  Nothing  could  be  more  becoming  of  God,  than  the 
determination  that  he  settles  concerning  man  for  the  future ; 
that  is,  that  this  death,  in  all  the  fulness  of  it,  shall  finally 
be  inflicted  upon  them  that  are  finally  impenitent ;  those 
that  persevere  in  enmity  and  rebellion  to  the  last,  and  never 
consort  with,  never  hearken  to,  the  terms  and  overtures  of 
reconciliation  ;  for  what  else  should  be  done  in  such  a  case 
as  this  1  Do  but  consider  the  nature  of  man.  He  hath  a 
mortal  part  about  him.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  think,  that 
God  should  make  that  mortal  part  immortal,  only  that  men 
might  continue  sinning  against  him,  on  earth,  uninterrupt- 
edly and  eveiia.stingly.  Was  that  to  be  expected  that  it 
should  be  so  1  And  he  hath  an  immortal  part,  a  mind  and 
spirit  that  is  immortal.  What  should  be  done  in  such  a 
case,  with  such  a  creature  as  man  1  was  he  to  annihilate 
that  immortal  parti  That  was  as  little  to  be  expected,  that 
God  should  have  made  such  a  creatures  with  such  a  nature, 
and  then  seem  to  repent  that  he  had  made  him  such,  and 
so  that  he  should  immortalize  that  which  was  mortal ;  or, 
as  I  may  say,  mortalize  that  which  was  immortal. 

But,  I  say,  that  he  should  do  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
was  for  no  reason  in  the  world  to  have  been  expected  from 
God,  the  great  Lord  and  Maker  of  all.  He  deals  with  the 
creatures  that  he  hath  made,  suitable  to  the  natures  that 
he  hath  given  them.  It  could  not  be  any  blemish  to  the 
divine  perfections,  that  he  made  man  at  the  first  with  such 
a  nature.  If  his  mortal  part  always  hanged  about  him,  it 
should  have  made  him  capable  of  no  higher  felicity  than 
this  earth  did  afford ;  and  sure  that  had  been  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  divine  goodness.  If  he  had  not  made  him  with 
an  immortal  mind  and  spirit,  he  had  not  been  capable  of 
felicity,  as  he  had  not,  it  is  true,  been  liable  to  endless  mi- 
sery. But  then,  he  had  not  been  capable  of  future  felici- 
ty. Therefore,  consider  the  matter  how  you  will ;  look 
upon  all  men  as  having  sinned,  and  consider  death  here- 
upon to  have  passed  over  all,  nothing  could,  in  this  case, 
be  more  becoming  of  God,  than  his  deportment  towards 
men  ;  whether  you  consider  his  present  dispensations  to- 
wards him,  or  whether  you  consider  his  determinations 
for  the  future.     But  then, 

3.  We  have  this  further  to  collect,  that  men's  deport- 
ment, in  this  case,  is  most  unsuitable,  most  unbecoming  of 
them,  and  most  unanswerable  to  the  state  of  their  own  case. 
Death  hath  passed  over  all.  Do  men  carry  it  suitable  here- 
unto! We  might,  in  many  instances,  show  you  how  far 
they  are  from  doing  so,from  carrying  it  suitable  to  this  state 
of  their  ca.se  ;  that  is,  their  being  under  a  universal  death. 

(1.)  Very  plain  it  is,  that  many  never  think  any  such 
thought, — "  I  am  under  a  doom."  It  is  true,  they  cannot 
escape  thinking  themselves  mortal,  and  that  sometime  or 
other  they  must  die;  but  that  this  is  a  doom,  a  sentence 
upon  them  from  an  offended  Creator  ;  how  many  are  there 
that  pass  away  their  days,  and  never  thmk  such  a  thoueht ! 
"  I  am  a  sinful  creature ;  and  God  hath  been  offended ; 
and,  therefore,  I  must  die  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am,  in  many 
other  respects,  miserable  in  the  mean  time."  How  many 
that  never  think  one  such  thought,  that  never  consider  the 
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state  of  their  case  as  it  relates  to  God.  The  miseries  that 
befall  men  here  under  the  sun,  they  seem  to  apprehend  as 
if  they  sprung  out  of  the  dust,  but  apprehend  nothing  of  a 
nemesis,  of  a  virulicta,  of  divine  displeasure  therein. 

Indeed,  if  there  were  a  correspondency  in  the  temper  of 
men's  souls,  unto  the  state  of  their  case,  in  this  respect, 
wherein  soever  God  testifies  his  resentment,  they  would 
have  a  resentment.  By  all  these  etJbrts  of  present  divine 
justice,  upon  an  apostate  world,  God  is  expressing  this  his 
resentment;  "  I  am  ill  used  by  my  own  creatures;"  that 
is  the  language  of  every  such  providence.  "  The  creatures 
that  I  have  made,  carry  it  insolently,  injuriously,  unduti- 
fully  to  me."  Providences  are  vocal  and  articulate,  do  not 
only  carry  a  voice  with  them  many  times,  but  a  voice  that 
is  expressive  of  a  meaning,  which  is  interpretable ;  the 
Lord's  voice  cries  many  times  to  the  city,  and,  in  general, 
it  speaks  this  sense  every  where  ;  where  his  providences 
are  afflictive,  and  reach  men's  bones,  and  their  flesh,  or 
touch  them  in  any  other  sensible  effect,  God  is  angry,  these 
are  the  breakings  forth  of  his  just  displeasure  towards  a 
wicked  world,  against  sinful  revolted  creatures.  But  with 
the  most,  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  thought  of;  and 
therefore,  they  are  full  of  lamentations  for  the  evils  that  do 
befall  them,  accounting  them  infelicities;  but  never  look 
upon  them  aus  penalties;  which,  if  they  did,  that  would 
carry  a  signification  with  it  of  their  own  guiltiness;  that 
these  things  befall  me  as  a  sinner,  and  as  an  oflending 
creature.     And, 

(2.)  Where  there  are  any  such  thoughts,  how  rarely  do 
they  stay  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  how  seldom  do  they 
dwell  upon  the  contemplation  of  any  such  thing'!  Where- 
as, if  matters  were  with  men  as  they  should  be,  in  these 
respects,  these  should  be  their  thoughts  lying  down  and  ri- 
sing up,  and  from  day  to  day,  all  the  day  long,  as  while 
men  do  yet  remain  in  an  impenitent  and  unreconciled  state. 
God  speaks  his  mind  in  reference  to  such,  that  he  "  is  angry 
with  the  wicked  every  day;"  so  then  it  should  be  thought 
of  every  day.  And  it  would  make  men's  spirits  most  rest- 
less and  uneasy  with  them.  O !  what  an  insupportable 
thing  is  it  to  be  under  the  displeasure  of  him  that  made 
me !  and  that  he  should  be  angry  with  me  every  day  ;  that 
his  displeasure  should  be  upon  me,  even  while  I  am  eat- 
ing, as  was  said  concerning  ihe  people  in  the  wilderness; 
"his  wrath  came  upon  them  while  they  were  eating,  while 
the  meat  was  yet  in  their  mouths."  Sure  it  would  make  a 
man  never  eat  with  pleasure,  when  this  should  be  under- 
stood to  be  the  state  of  his  case.     And  again, 

(3.)  Men  do  not  meditate  an  escape.  How  little  is  there 
to  be  seen  of  any  such  thing,  in  this  world,  as  flying  from 
the  wrath  to  come  !  as  John  the  Baptist's  auditors  are  said 
to  be  doing  in  a  kind  of  fright — "  Who  hath  warned  you  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  1"  How  little  is  it,  that  looks 
like  this,  in  this  wretched  world !  There  would  be  consulta- 
tions, if  men  were  aware  of  this  state  of  their  case,  and  their 
spirits  were  impressed  any  way  suitable  to  it.  There 
would  be  counsel  held  :  "  We  are  under  divine  displeasure ; 
what  course  shall  we  take  to  avert  it  1  to  appease  that  anger 
which  we  cannot  bear ;  which  will  consume  and  burn  up 
all  before  it,  if  it  continue  unappeased  1"    And  again, 

(4.)  For  the  most  part,  men  are  taken  up  about  alien 
things,  things  most  alien  and  remote  from  any  thing  of  this 
kind,  or  what  the  exigency  of  their  case  requires  and  calls 
for ;  even  though  they  are  warned  and  told  of  it,  and  called 
upon  from  time  to  time.  This  is  no  new  or  strange  doc- 
trine among  us,  who  live  under  the  Gospel ;  that  the  state 
of  man  is  a  state  of  sin  and  misery;  to  tell  men,  you  are 
by  nature  children  of  wrath,  you  are  under  guilt,  you  are 
.sinners,  and  "the  wages  of  sin  is  death:"  this  is  not 
strange  to  the  ears  of  men.  You  cannot  have  lived  years 
together  under  this  Gospel,  but  you  must  have  heard  of 
these  things  often;  and  surely  the  generality  of  them  who 
were  wont  to  hear  the  Gospel,  do  hear  these  things  fre- 
quently inculcated.  But  what  are  the  workings  of  their 
minds  and  thoughts'?  Do  they  bear  any  correspondency 
to  such  things  as  these,  so  often  urged  upon  them?  "You 
are  a  guilty  creature,"  saith  the  word  of  God  unto  them  ; 
"you  are  under  death.  What  will  you  do  in  this  case? 
what  course  will  you  take?"  "Why.  I  will  clothe  myself 
as  decently  as  I  can ;  I  will  go  in  a  modish  dress;  I  will 
try  the  relishes  of  this  or  that,  or  the  other  sort  of  wine." 


"  Why,  you  are  an  undone  creature  ;  you  lie  under  death: 
what  do  you  wish  in  this  ca.se?"  "  I  wish  I  had  as  neat 
and  as  wtll-furnished  a  house  as  my  neighbour;  I  wish 
that  such  a  commodity  would  fall,  that  I  might  have  the 
better  time  to  buy;  or  that  such  a  commodity  would  rise, 
that  I  might  have  the  better  time  to  sell."  With  things  so 
altogether  alien  from  this  business,  are  men  taken  up  in  a 
continual  course.  "  What  is  all  this  to  the  slate  of  your 
case  ?  You  are  under  death,  man  I  do  you  understand  that  1 
You  are  under  guilt;  and  by  being  under  guilt,  lie  under 
death."     And, 

(5.)  They  seek  relief  against  the  miseries  of  their  present 
state,  by  such  things  as  not  only  do  not  aflbrd  it,  but  make 
their  case  worse,  or  they  have  that  con.stant  tendency  to 
make  them  worse.  "  Death  that  hath  passed  npon  all,  hath 
passed  upon  you:"  they  are  repeatedly  told  so.  "Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  it?"  They  have  the  presumptuous 
appearances  of  death  continually  in  view  ;  but  the  inward 
sense  of  their  heart  is  such  as  this :  "  O,  that  I  were  a  rich 
man  ;  that  I  had  a  great  estate  ;  that  I  had  but  opportunity 
enough  to  live  a  voluptuous  life  !"  or,  "  Such  a  one  hath 
wronged  me;  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  be  revenged  of  him  I" 
Men  think  to  relieve  themselves  against  what  annoys 
them,  and  is  apart  of  the  misery  of  their  present  state,  by 
things  that  would  not  only  be  no  relief,  but  make  their 
case  far  worse.  For  do  you  think  it  would  mend  your 
case,  or  would  you  be  happier  men,  and  safer  from  eternal 
death,  and  from  Divine  justice,  that  threatens  you,  or 
presseth  you,  if  you  were  rich?  If  you  were  never  so  rich, 
could  you  thereby  redeem  your  souls,  and  expiate  your 
guilt,  and  make  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  an  offended 
God?  If  you  could  live  immersed  and  swallowed  up  in 
pleasure  and  voluptuousness,  would  that  better  your  case  1 
Would  it  not  make  it  far  worse  ?  If  you  had  the  revenges 
you  would  seek;  if  you  could  gratify  the  enmity  of  your 
own  heart,  (which  is  part  of  your  misery,  and  a  great  part 
too,)  by  making  another  man  miserable  also,  would  that 
mend  your  case?  Nay,  would  it  not  increase  the  guilt? 
Would  it  not  strengthen  your  bonds,  and  lay  you  yet  more 
open  todivine  displeasure  ?  Again,  in  the  last  place,  though 
one  might  multiply  instances  of  this  kind  much  further, 

(6.)  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  (so  far  as  their  exter- 
nal circumstances  will  admit  of  it,)  jocund  and  merry,  and 
very  well  pleased  with  their  state.  How  little  suitable  to 
this  apprehension,  "  Death  has  passed  over  all."  We 
dwell  in  a  world  deluged  with  miser)*,  and  through  which 
men  are  generally  making  way,  and  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  eternal  misery,  and  intothat  state  wherein  death 
is  to  be  consummate,  and  in  its  fulness.  To  have  the  op- 
portunity (as  there  are  none  but  have  very  frequently)  to 
hear  discourses  of  men,  in  whom  there  yet  never  appeared 
the  least  sign  or  token  of  repentance  or  reconciliation  with 
God,  how  jolly  and  frolicsome  they  can  be,  (if,  I  say,  their 
external  circumstances  can  admit  it,)  would  you  think 
these  men  considered  themselves  asunder  death,  as  under 
a  doom  from  the  God  against  whom  they  have  sinned  ? 

Is  it  not  wondered  at,  if  a  condemned  crew  in  chains, 
and  only  expecting  the  hour  of  execution,  should  be  enter- 
taining themselves  with  music  and  dancing,  and  pleasant 
stories?  How  amazing  a  thing  is  this  !  would  you  not  say 
of  such  "  laughter,  it  is  madness  ?"  and  of  such  "mirth, 
what  doeth  it?"  a.s  the  wise  man  saith,  Eccl.  ii.  2.  Whv 
such  deportments  as  these,  are  they  like  men  perishing, 
going  down  to  perdition  ?  To  be  pleasant  and  merry,  and 
not  to  be  reconciled,  not  yet  to  be  at  peace  with  God.  to 
have  no  security  from  the  wrath  to  come;  to  have  death 
hanging  over  a  man's  head,  not  as  the  way  to  slory,  but 
as  a  doom  and  curse  upon  him  ;  and  to  be  jovial  and  fro- 
licsome under  all  this,  would  amaze  any  man  that  were 
serious,  to  consider  that  it  can  be  so  !  And, 

4.  We  may  further  collect,  hence,  how  little  it  is  that 
principles  do  signify,  generally,  with  men.  Though  those 
principles  be  never  so  common,  and  never  so  certain,  and 
evident,  yet  how  little  do  they  signify  !  That  the  state  of 
man  is  a  sinful  and  miserable  state,  is  a  common  principle; 
it  is  a  principle  that  doth  obtain,  not  only  among  Christians, 
but  amon?  pagans;  their  writings  and  books  are  full  of  it. 
Most  pathetical  complaints  and  lamentations,  v.e  frequently 
meet  with,  in  their  books,  upon  this  account,  speaking  of 
the  degenerate  state  of  man,  and  that  he  is  not  the  creature 
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that  at  first  he  was  ;  and  speaking  of  his  miserable  state, 
and  even  in  a  way  of  ncviesis,  and  as  the  etiect  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, who  made  him,  and  hath  been  offended  by  him. 
But  among  Christian.s,  it  is  so  common  a  principle,  thai 
every  child  that  hath  learned  any  thing  of  his  caiechism, 
(as  I  hope  you  generally  do  catechise  your  children,)  if 
you  but  ask  them.  What  is  the  state  of  man  by  nature  1 
they  will  answer.  It  is  a  stale  of  sin  and  misery:— just  the 
very  meaning  of  the  text :  "  Death  hath  passed  over  all, 
for  that  all  have  sinned." 

But  how  strange  is  it  now,  that  so  common  a  principle 
should  signify  so  little !  and  again,  that  so  evident  and  so 
certain  a  principle  should  have  so  little  signification  and 
efficacy  with  it  as  a  principle!  that,  though  the  stale  of 
man  is  a  miserable  state,  and  that  he  lies  under  death,  is 
matter  of  fact,  it  should  have  no  more  etfect!  Indeed,  as 
to  the  most  tremendous  part  of  this  death,  that  is  out  of 
sight  with  many;  but,  for  the  more  sensible  part,  that  lies 
open  to  ewry  one's  view.  It  can  be  a  doubt  with  no  man, 
whether  he  shall  die  or  no.  Death  passeth  over  all.  But 
how  wonderful  a  thing  is  it,  that  a  principle,  a  common 
principle,  a  most  evident  principle,  and  that  carries  the 
greatest  certainty  with  it  imaginable,  (as  to  what  at  least 
doth  highly  deserve  our  consideration,)  should  be  so  in- 
effectual! 

And  as  to  the  other  part,  it  is  generally  professed,  and 
they  who  make  it  their  business,  as  much  as  they  can,  to 
disbelieve  that  more  dreadful  part,  that  remaining  and  un- 
seen part  of  this  miserable  state,  yet  have  not  conquered 
the  fear  of  it ;  if  they  have  conquered  the  belief  of  it,  yet 
it  is  plain,  they  have  not  conquered  the  apprehension  of 
it :  there  is  formido  opposito,  and  cannot  but  be ;  for  at  least 
they  know  nothing  to  the  contrary;  they  can  never  prove 
the  contrary,  that  there  is  no  hell,  no  judgment  to  come. 
And,  in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  men  that  would  but  act 
according  to  the  common  reason  of  men,  would  think  that 
the  matter  did  need  demonstration,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing,  and  not  run  a  mad  hazard  and  adventure;  when 
there  is  nothing  lost  in  the  course,  to  which  the  truth,  in 
this  case,  (supposing  it  to  be  truth,)  would  lead ;  and 
when,  by  following  the  contrary  course,  the  misery  and 
mischief  that  must  ensue,  are  both  unsupportable,  and 
will  shortly  be  irretrievable. 


LECTURE  XXXIV.* 

The  remaining  Use  that  I  intend,  will  be  only  directive, 

1.  To  such  as  yet  abide  in  this  death,  that  have  pa.ssed 
over  all:  and  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  to  be  the 
case  of  some:  and,  2.  To  those  that  have,  through  the 
grace  of  God,  in  good  measure,  escaped  out  of  it. 

1.  To  the  first  sort,  I  have  a  few  things  to  recommend 
by  way  of  direction.  I  cannot  tell  how  to  apply  things  to 
persons  particularly:  that  you  must  do  yourselves,  as  you 
find  it  to  be  with  you.  But  if  that  be  the  case  of  any 
among  you,  that  they  have  reason  to  judge  so,  that  they 
abide  in  this  death  that  has  passed  upon  all,  then  I  would 
have  such, 

(1.)  To  apprehend  that  this  is  the  common  case,  and 
may  probably  be  their  ovvn,  as  to  that  which  is  most  dismal 
and  horrid  in  this  death,  that  hath  hitherto  passed  over  this 
world.  It  is  (as  I  told  you  the  last  time)  one  thing  to  en- 
tertain a  truth,  as  a  mere  notion  in  the  mind,  against  which 
we  have  nothing  to  say,  and  to  give  but  a  faint  negative 
assent  to  it ;  to  wit,  not  to  dissent  or  disagree  to  it :  and 
another  thing  4o  receive  it  as  a  vital  and  practical  princi- 
ple, that  influenceth  a  man's  heart,  forms  his  spirit,  and 
governs  his  course  accordingly  thereunto.  And  so  is  this 
very  little  apprehended  to  be  the  common  case,  that 
"  death  hath  passed  over  all."  But  labour  you  feelingly  to 
apprehend  it,  as  to  what  is  most  obvious  every  way  ;  that 
is,  that  we  are  all  subject  to  bodily  distempers  and  dis- 
eases, which  are  tendencies  to,  and  will  end  in,  death: 
why,  about  this,  we  can  none  of  us  be  in  any  doubt.  We 
are  sensibly  told  it,  even  in  our  flesh  and  bones,  froin  day 
to  day.  But  the  worst  part  of  this  death  is  what  our  flesh 
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cannot  feel ;  that  is,  a  death  upon  our  spirits ;  that  our 
minds  and  hearts  are  disaffected  to  God,  dead  towards 
God,  in  direct  opposition  to  what  the  case  is  with  the  re- 
generate, and  which  they  ought  to  be  judged  and  reckon- 
ed, as  to  themselves.  "  Reckon  yourselves  (saiththe  apos- 
tle, Rom.  vi.  11.)  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto 
God."  The  death  that  stands  in  opposition  to  this  life,  is 
the  worst  and  most  horrid  part  of  the  death  that  hath. 
passed  over  this  world. 

Labour  to  apprehend  this  to  be  the  common  case;  and 
then  consider,  whether  it  be  not  your  own.  If  the  matter 
do  look  with  a  dubious  aspect,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
with  so  much  the  more  atlentiveness,  and  with  so  much 
the  deeper  thoughts.  And  a  slight  hope  that  there  is  an 
alteration,  should  not  satisfy;  and,  indeed,  you  cannot 
reasonably  think  this  to  be  a  little  thing,  or  that  it  should 
not  be  greatly  considerable.  For  is  it  a  small  matter  to 
have  passed  from  death  to  lifel  This  death  passed  over 
all ;  and  an  escape  out  of  it,  is  not  so  little  a  thing,  when 
you  compare  those  two  expressions,  I  John  iii.  14.  "  Abi- 
ding in  death;"  and,  having  "passed  from  death  to  life:" 
it  must  be  a  most  close  and  pungent  question — "  Which. 
IS  my  case  1  Either  I  have  passed  from  death  to  life;  or 
I  continue  still  in  death."  And,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
considered  over  and  over,  "  How  stands  my  case  towards 
God  1  I  have  a  natural  life  in  me,  in  which  I  am  capable 
of  natural  actions;  bull  have  a  holy  life  in  me,  by  which 
I  am  capable  of  the  actions  that  are  suitable  and  proper  to 
that?  by  which  I  can  act  and  move  towards  God,  not 
smplicilcr  or  absolute,  but  quoad  hoc:  to  that  one  end  and 
principle  it  was  made;  for  there  is  a  deadness,  no  propen- 
sion  towards  God,  as  regeneration  would  make  it  alivt- 
towards  God.  "  How  is  it  with  me  in  this  respect  I"  Tha 
ought  to  be  deeply  considered.  "Is  not  this,  the  horrid 
dismal  death  that  hath  passed  upon  all,  still  upon  me? 
And, 

(2.)  There  is  this  further,  that  will  be  suitable  by  way 
of  direction  to  that  former  case,  to  mind  those  things  prin- 
cipally that  are  most  pertinent  to  it,  and  to  be  less  con- 
cerned about  lesser  things.  And  pray  let  such  take  in  this 
direction;  Have  you  reason  to  apprehend  this  to  be  your 
case,  (and  a  fearful  case  it  is,)  that  that  death,  even  the 
worst  of  it,  that  hath  passed  over  all,  remains  upon  you  1 
Why,  then,  think  of  those  things  that  are  most  pertinent 
to  that  case ;  and  consider  less  the  lesser  things.  As  to 
whatsoever  you  have  to  complain  of  besides,  say  with 
yourselves,  "  Aye,  but  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  death  that 
is  upon  mysoul  :"  and  it  looks  like  distraction,  when  men's 
minds  are  wholly  engaged  and  taken  up  about  lesser 
things ;  but,  about  this  greater  and  more  important  thing, 
they  have  no  consideration  at  all.  As  if  one  should  seem 
concerned  that  he  hath  a  scratched  finger,  when  he  hath 
a  mortal  wound  in  his  breast  that  he  is  unconcerned  for  ; 
or,  that  he  should  have  lost  a  pin,  when  his  house  is  on 
fire  ;  or,  that  a  man's  head  should  lie  easy  upon  the  block, 
when  the  fatal  stroke  is  just  going  to  be  given.  For,  do 
but  consider  what  this  will  come  to  at  length  ;  this  death 
will  be  eternal  death.  The  disinclination  and  deadness  of 
man's  spirit  towards  God,  can  have  no  other  i.ssue,  finally, 
but  "  Depart  from  me,"  if  it  continue.  You  are  departing 
from  God  ;  you  will  be  continually  departing :  why.  De- 
part from  me  for  ever.  This  sort  of  death  upon  the  souls 
of  men,  it  is  not  a  distinct  thing  from  the  state  of  hell ;  it 
is  the  same  thing  begun  ;  there  is  no  further  difierence 
than  between  death  inchoate,  and  death  consummate. 
And,  indeed,  every  thing  that  a  man  doth,  and  every  thing 
that  a  man  .saith,  is  all  idle  impertinency,  while  this  great 
is  neglected.  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,"  is  the  advice  of  our  Saviour.  You  are 
seeking  many  other  things;  but  have  you  observed  the 
order,  to  seek  that  in  the  first  place  "?  Otherwise  you  have 
mistaken  the  order.  What  other  things  you  may  lawful- 
ly seek,  you  are  then  to  seek,  when  you  have  begun,  duly 
and  regularly,  with  the  first.  Andj  therefore,  if  another 
should  tell  you  of  such  and  such  things  that  are  not  sO' 
well  in  the  state  of  your  case  externally;  such  a  man 
hath  failed,  that  owes  you  money,  or  the  like;  you  may 
an.swer  him ;  "  Alas !  do  not  tell  me  of  the.se  things,  I  am 
dead  towards  God,  what  do  you  tell  me  of  this  or  that  % 
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I  am  like  to  be  lost  for  ever,  if  grace  do  not  give  a  speedy 
help  to  the  sad  state  of  my  case."     And  again, 

(3.)  Look  upofi  this  case  of  yours  as  being,  though  very 
sad,  yet  not  remeLiiless,  yet  not  uncurable;  look  uj)on  it  as 
a  remediable  case.  For  it  is,  indeed,  all  one  as  to  any  thing 
of  real  gain  and  advantage,  not  to  apprehend  your  case  to 
be  sad,  and  not  to  consider  it  as  capable  of  a  remedy. 
Upon  the  fonner  supposition,  there  will  be  no  care  at  all 
exercised  about  it;  and  upon  the  latter  supposition  there 
will  be  no  hope.  But  there  must  be  a  setting  of  both 
these  CH3  foot:  you  must  have  a  care  about  the  state  of 
your  souls;  smd  you  must  have  hope  about  it  too;  or 
■else  nothing  will  be  done  in  you,  or  by  you,  that  will  be 
of  any  value.  You  should,  therefore,  consider  and  bethink 
yourselves,  that  there  is  a  way  of  escaping  out  of  so  great 
a  death;  that  many  have  escaped  you  know;  and  they  can 
think  of  it  witJi  pleasure,  and  take  delight  in  their  know- 
ing of  God,  aiEd  conversing  with  him.  Divers  that  have 
((it  may  be)  spoken  to  you  of  such  things  of  God,  as  you 
have  not  fouod  in  yourselves.  But  that  which  hath  been, 
may  be;  ths-t  which  you  see  by  frequent  experience 
s  "wrought  in  others,  may  be  wrought  in  you.  God,  that 
hath  been  so  rich  in  mercy  to  others,  why  may  he  not  be 
God  ri-ch  in  laercy  to  you  also "? 

Thus  you  should  consider  the  matter  as  capable  of  a  re- 
medy- Thei>e  is  a  word  of  life  sent  forth ;  and  there  is  a 
Divine  Spirit  breathing  in  this  world,  even  upon  this 
•world  that  is  lost  in  death ;  and  it  hath  reached  many  with 
mighty  influences.  This  is  that  which  ought  to  be  a 
mighty  spring  of  hope  to  such  as  will  not  abandon  them- 
selves to  despair.  Do  not  say  concerning  yourselves, 
"  There  is  a  death  abiding  upon  my  soul,  and  therefore,  it 
must  be  always  so;"  for  that  is  to  suppose  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  earth  and  hell ;  between  the  state  of  men 
under  the  Gospel,  and  the  state  of  devils  under  an  eternal 
doom,  in  the  full  execution  of  it. 

I  pray  consider,  our  business  is  not  to  instruct  the  in- 
habitants of  hell,  but  to  speak  to  the  living  on  this  side  of 
the  grave.  We  are  teaching  men,  and  not  devils.  And 
none  should  put  themselves  into  their  state  and  case,  as  if 
they  had  nothing  at  all  to  do,  but  merely  to  wait  till  the 
fulness  of  death  should  come  upon  them,  and  swallow 
them  up.  Our  Lord  saith,  "Look  unto  me  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth."  And  when  such  a  voice 
as  this  hath  come  into  this  miserable  earth,  no  man  ought 
but  to  look  upon  himself  as  concerned  therein,  as  well  as 
others:  and  not  to  say,  "  God  doth  not  mean  me ;  he  in- 
tend mo  such  kindness  to  me:"  but  rather,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  say,  "If  a  vital  savour  hath  been  diffused  with 
that  voice,  with  that  invitation  of  grace,  in  and  by  the 
word,  and  its  vital  influences  have  reached  many,  it  may 
also  reach  me."  There  ought  to  be  an  expectation  raised 
in  us,  that  it  may;  and  many  are  ruined  for  not  expecting 
it,  not  waiting  at  the  posts  of  wisdom's  door.  Prov.  viii. 
34,35.  "Blessed  is  the  man  that  heareth  me,  watcheth 
■daily  at  my  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  mv  door.  For 
who.so  findeth  me,  findeth  life,  and  shall  obtain  favour  of 
the  Lord."  This,  men  ought  to  set  before  their  eyes,  in  all 
their  attendances  upon  God,  in  his  ordinances;  so  that 
they  Kiav  be  able  to  give  this  account,  if  any  should  ask 
them.  What  are  you  going  fori  "Why,  T  am  going  to 
find  life ;  wisdom  saith.  They  that  find  me,  find  life.  Here 
I  go  to  seek  life  for  my  soul." 

The  very  order  of  the  divine  precept  in  this  thing,  is, 
"Hear  and  your  souls  live  ;"  which  shows  with  what  de- 
sign men  should  hear  and  wait  upon  ordinances.  "  Ho  ! 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters;  come  ye, 
buy  and  eat,  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money 
and  without  price,  hear  and  your  souls  shall  live;  and  I 
will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you."  "He  hath 
made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  (were  David's  own 
dying  words,)  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure ;  and  although 
my  house  be  not  so  with  God,  as  to  domestical  concern- 
ments things  are  not  so  well,  yet  he  hath  made  with  me  an 
everlasting  covenant ;  and  this  is  all  mv  salvation,  and  all 
mv  desire."  Now  saith  the  prophet,  in  that  Isaiah  Iv.  3. 
"Do  you  but  incline  vour  ear,  and  hear  with  expectation 
that  your  souls  mavlive,  and  they  shall  live;  and  this  will 
tend  to  bring  yon  into  an  everlasting  covenant,  even  the 
iiure  mercies  of  David."    And  yet,  again, 


(4.)  Let  me  further  recommend  this  to  }'on,  to  hasten 
your  designed  escape,  without  deliberating  and  pausing 
long  upon  the  mailer.  We  are  to  look  upon  this  world  as 
deluged  by  death  and  wrath,  which  have  overspread  it,  as 
that  sulphureous  flood  did  the  valleys  wherein  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  stood ;  and  when  Lot  was  to  be  saved  out  of  that 
ruin,  in  mercy  to  him,  for  this  the  angel  ha.slens  him,  and 
cries  out  to  him,  "Escape  for  ihy  life."  So  should  you 
consider  the  exigency  of  your  case  not  to  be  less;  nay,  it 
is  incomparably  greater.  It  is  not  a  little  valley,  bnt  it  is 
the  world,  that  is  deluged  with  this  salphureons  flood. 
Here  is  a  complication  of  sin  and  death  overflowing  the- 
world ;  and  which  halh  made  the  world  a  far  worse  region 
than  that  plain  was.  Now  it  is  said  to  yoa,  God  doth  by 
the  voice  of  his  word,  and  of  his  ministers,  say  to  you, 
"  You  are  to  make  haste  and  escape  for  your  life."  How 
many  did  the  fiery  flood  of  Sodom  overtake  quite  ?  There- 
fore, this  case  doth  not  admit  of  any  delay;  for  how  soon' 
this  flood  may  overtake  you,  you  know  not.  It  may,  so  as- 
to  overwhelm  you  quite ;  and  so  as  to  make  a  hopelal  case 
a  desperate  one.  And,  therefore,  consider  from  hence,  in 
the  next  place, 

(5.)  Of  how  great  importance  it  is  for  yon  to  apply  your- 
selves to,  and  gain  an  interest  in,  the  favour  of  God. 
Make  from  hence  an  estimate  of  the  divine  favour,  and  of 
the  necessity  and  value  of  it :  for  if  this  be  your  case — 
Death  hath  passed  over  all;  if  any  man  thinks  of  an 
escape,  from  thence  it  must  come:  "What  can  I  do  for 
my  soull  How  can  I  fetch  my  soul  from  that  death  that 
is  within  me ;  that  my  soul  is  ingulphed  in  T'  Why,  "in 
his  favour  is  life."  There  is  no  hope  in  life  but  in  his 
favour.  Look  which  way  )'ou  will,  and  there  is  death 
overwhelming  of  all;  and  you  are  no  more  capable  of 
getting  out  of  this  death  of  3'ourselves,  than  of  touching  the 
heavens  with  your  hand,  or  seating  yourselves  among  the 
.stars  in  Ihe  firmament:  therefore,  it  must  be  an  all'-favour- 
able,  and  all-powerful  hand,  and  that,  too,  stretched  out 
from  heaven,  that  must  save  in  so  distressed  a  case  as  this. 

Now  how  should  this  recommend  to  us  the  favour  or 
God,  as  that  wherein  our  life  doth  stand,  when  death  hath 
thus  passed  over  all.  If  you  should  speak  to  a  neighbour, 
to  a  father,  to  any  one  that  hath  the  dearest  affection  io 
you,  "  O  !  my  soul  is  in  a  stale  of  death  ;  how  shall  I  get 
it  out  of  itl"  They  must  all  answer,  as  Jacob  did  to  his- 
wife,  "  Am  I  in  the  stead  of  God,  to  give  thee  children? 
Can  I  inspire  life  into  thy  dead  soul  ?  No  ;  I  cannot  do 
it  for  thee."  This  you  ought  to  inculcate  to  yourselves, 
over  and  over,  that  your  life  stand  in  the  divine  favour. 
It  is  he  that  breathes  into  yon  the  breath  of  spiritual  life, 
to  make  yours  become  a  living  soul.  They  are  his  kind 
looks  thai  carry  life  in  them.  If  he  will  breathe  upon  your 
soul,  it  shall  live.  As  that  hath  been  his  way,  when  souls 
have  been  wallowing  in  their  blood,  to  look  upon  them 
with  a  kind  look,  and  .say  unto  them — "Live:"  his  look 
doth  carry  life  in  it.  He  looks  life  into  the  sonl  that  is 
dead.  As  in  that  16th  Ezekiel,  in  the  beginning,  and  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  that  chapter  yon  will  find  how  the 
matter  ends:  "  I  entered  into  a  covenant  with  thee,  and 
thou  becamest  mine."  He  looked  upon  them  in  their  blood, 
and  said  unto  ihem — "Live;"  and  enclosed  them  in  the 
happy  bonds  of  that  covenant,  that  are  vital  bonds  ;  their 
souls  being  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life.  And,  there- 
fore, 

(6.)  That  I  may  shut  up  what  I  shall  say  to  thi.s  sort  of 
persons  concerning  that  death  which  hath  passed  over  all, 
it  ought  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  o{  the  Gospel, 
wherein  are  discoveries  of  the  divine  favour,  and  the  way 
wherein  it  reveals  itself  for  the  saving  and  renewin?  of 
souls  lost  in  death  :  what  a  preparative  for  Ihe  Gospel 
should  this  be!  To  have  this  inwrought  into  my  soul,, 
that  death  hath  passed  overall,  .so,  amongst  the  rest,  it  hath 
passed  over  me,  involved  me  also.  Then  how  pleasant  a 
sound  should  the  Gaspel  be  to  lost  souls !  "  The  Son  or 
man  came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost."  The 
forlorn  and  distressed  estate  of  this  world,  hath  been  com- 
passionately considered  by  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  amd 
earth;  and  God  hath  given  him  life,  that  he  misrht  give 
eternal  life  to  as  manv  as  he  hath  given  him.  And  when 
men  are  once  prevailed  upon  to  aive  themselves  to  him, 
as  the  great  Prince  and  Lord  of  life,  who  only  can  (Jeliver 
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ihem  out  of  death,  then,  it  is  without  question,  that  God 
hath  ^iven  them  unto  him,  and  it  is  with  that  design,  that 
he  may  give  them  eternal  life.     But  then, 

2.  As  to  those  who,  through  grace,  have  in  a  good  mea- 
sure made  an  escape  out  of  that  death  that  hath  passed 
over  all,  it  is  obvious  to  yourselves,  to  understand  wherein 
that  death  stands,  which  hath  passed  over  all,  and  which 
you  have  made  your  escape  Ironi.  You  know,  that  part 
of  it  concerns  the  outward  man;  there  is  no  escaping  that 
which  is  equivalent,  and  more  than  equivalent.  There  is 
an  escaping  out  of  it ;  not  that  such  shall  not  die,  but  they 
shall  rise  again:  "their  corruptible  part,  (as  the  apostle 
saith)  shall  put  on  incorruption ;  and  their  mortal  part 
shall  put  on  immortality;  and  their  vile  bodies  shall  be 
changed  and  tran.sformed  into  the  likeness  of  Christ's  most 
glorious  body."  There  must  be  a  conformity  belween 
the  Head  and  the  members,  so  that  by  him  they  escape 
not  from  it,  but  out  of  it;  emerge,  get  out  of  that 
state,  that  must  sooner  or  later  seize  upon  these  mortal 
bodies. 

But  then,  for  that  .spiritual  death  that  is,  in  this  present 
state,  naturally  upon  all  men's  souls,  that  you  have  been 
actually  in,  that  you  have  escaped,  that  there  must  be  an 
escape  from  eternal  death.  Now  let  me  ask  yon.  Have 
you,  through  grace,  been  enabled  to  escape,  in  good  mea- 
sure, outof  the  worst  of  this  death,  that,  in  the  present  state, 
men  are  liable  to  ;  to  wit,  death  towards  God  1  Then,  if 
the  matter  be  so.  there  are  sev'eral  things  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you,  and  so  put  an  end  to  this  discourse. 

(1.)  Be  much  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  God's 
wonderful  mercy;  make  that  much  the  great  business  of 
your  liv^es,  for  it  is  a  great  thing  God  hath  done  for  you,  in 
that  he  hath  delivered  you  from  so  great  a  death  !  Think 
what  the  state  and  posture  of  your  souls  once  was  God- 
ward.  "  Why,  let  me  have  heard  never  so  much  of  the 
most  glorious,  the  mo.«t  excellent  of  all  Beings,  in  which 
all  the  excellencies  of  all  beings  did  meet  together,  infinite 
love,  and  light,  and  life,  and  purity,  and  holiness;  yet, 
alas!  I  had  no  inclination  towards  him;  no  desire  after 
him ;  no  complacency  in  him;  my  soul  was  as  a  stone,  or 
stick,  or  a  log,  without  sense,  without  motion  God-ward. 
I  have  heard  (it  may  be)  of  his  name  often ;  but  it  never 
carried  a  pleasant  sound  to  me.  It  was  no  pleasure  to  me, 
to  go  and  shut  up  myself  in  a  closet,  and  pour  out  my  soul 
unto  him.  As  for  taking  complacency  in  him  as  ray  best 
Good,  so  as  to  account  him  my  exceeding  great  Joy,  alas! 
I  knew  not  what  this  meant.  It  was  a  soul  that  might 
have  been  a  stone,  as  well  as  a  .soul,  as  to  any  inclination 
it  had  God-ward.  But,  O !  blessed  be  God,  that  it  is  other- 
wise !  When  I  hear  of  that  verv  Sacred  Name,  it  trans- 
ports my  soul,  to  think  that  All  of  being,  and  blessedness, 
and  wisdom,  and  purity,  and  light,  and  love,  is  mine. 
And  if  all  the  world  should  frown  on  me,  and  he  give  me 
but  one  smile,  it  is  as  life  to  my  soul.  Now,  the  very 
seasons  of  my  converse  with  him,  are  as  my  repasts. 
What  pleasure  do  I  take  when  the  sabbath  is  corne;  when 
the  light  of  that  holy  dav  doth  da  wn  upon  me  I  Formerly, 
I  knew  not  what  to  design  for  God.  Now  mv  end  is  the 
glory  of  God:  if  I  can  but  speak  a  good  word  for  his 
honour  and  interest,  it  falls  in  with  the  inclination  of  my 
spirit." 

Why  sure,  if  this  be  the  case  with  yon,  it  is  the  most  in- 
excusable thing  in  all  the  world,  that  there  should  be  no 
more  of  gratitude  for  so  great  a  change  wrought  in  you. 
Consider  that  God,  in  so  altering  the  case,  hath  done  that 
for  you  which  all  the  world  could  not  have  done.  Lay 
all  the  powers  of  men  on  earth,  and  of  all  the  angels  in 
heaven  together,  they  could  never  have  made  your  hearts 
to  love  God,  or  desire  after  him,  or  delight  in  him.  But 
he  hath  touched  your  hearts  with  a  vital  touch,  and  made 
them  love  him,  and  live  to  him. 

When  the  difference  is  so  vast  (as  I  was  saying  to  you 
lately)  between  abiding  in  death,  and  having  pa.ssed  from 
death  to  life,  (and,  whereas,  every  one  must  be  in  one  of 
these  two  stales;  so  that  every  one  must  say,  either  "  I  do 
abide  in  death,"  "  I  have  passed  from  death  to  life,")  if  we, 
by  gracious  vouchsafement,  are  passed  from  death  to  life, 
if  this  be  our  case,  and  we  are  not  much  in  thanksgiving; 
O!  how  inexcusable  is  this!  And,  Christians,  I  would 
have  you  to  consider  this,  that  this  it  is  which  starves  re- 


ligion, and  is  the  reason  why,  where  it  is,  it  languisheth; 
for  want  of  this  exercise  of  thanksgiving.  And  know, 
that  where  such  praises  are  ascending  to  heaven,  benedic- 
tions will  be  also  descending  liom  heaven.  Were  there 
more  of  these  acknowledgments,  how  would  blessings  de- 
scend! O!  we  should  be  more  in  blessing  of  God  for  hea- 
venly things  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  we  should  have  that 
opportunity,  from  day  to  day,  ol'  beholding  death  spread- 
ing abroad  its  dark  shadows  over  all  the  intellectual  world, 
to  wit,  over  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men,  and,  I  was  my- 
self a  sad  instance  thereof;  but  God  hath  delivered  me  out 
of  this  miserable  state;  O!  not  to  be  much  in  thanks- 
giving, is  the  most  inexcu.sable  temper  that  can  be!  But 
again, 

(2.)  You  ought,  hereupon,  more  to  pity  the  miserable 
world  that  is  yet  in  death,  over  which  death  hath  passed, 
and  in  which  it  abides.  There  is  altogether  a  fault  among 
us  upon  this  account;  we  want  bowels,  we  have  not  com- 
passions, as  we  ought  to  have  within  us,  towards  perishing 
creatures.  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy."  It  is  a  great  evidence  of  our  having  obtained 
mercy,  our  being  merciful  in  this  kind.  But  to  be  desti- 
tute of  compassion  for  the  sad  case  of  dead  souls,  is  a  sad 
symptom.  To  say,  I  have  a  husband,  a  wife,  a  child,  that 
are  under  the  power  of  death,  have  nothing  of  the  life  of 
God,  no  favour  of  God,  no  fear  of  God,  in  them ;  nothing 
that  looks  like  the  grace  of  God;  why,  not  to  compassion- 
ate them,  sure,  such  a  frame  as  this  hath  in  it  no  indica- 
tion of  divine' life  springing  in  us:  we  see  them,  and  con- 
verse with  them,  but  seldom  have  a  regretting  thought 
that  loucheth  our  hearts:  this  is,  sure,  altogether  a  fault, 
and  knows  no  excuse,  admits  of  none.  It  argues,  at  least, 
a  very  great  languor  of  the  divine  life  in  us,  when  we  have 
so  little  a  sense  of  so  horrid  a  death,  as  lies  upon  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  world.  Those,  in  whom  this  divine  life 
doth  take  place,  they  are  regenerated  after  God's  own 
image;  and  that  must  intimate  to  them  to  be  like-minded 
with  him.  God  hath  showed  mercy  unto  us,  and  there- 
fore, mercy  was  his  nature,  it  is  in  the  highest  perfection 
in  him.  If  I  am  transformed  after  his  image,  I  must  imi- 
tate him  in  this.  If  I  have  nothing  of  the  divine  offspring 
in  me,  how  am  I  his  child?  And,  if  I  have,  why  should 
it  not  operate  in  me  in  this  kind,  in  reference  to  those  that 
were  in  the  same  case  with  me,  before  I  obtained  mercy. 
And  again, 

(3.)  If  you  have,  through  the  grace  of  God,  in  a  good 
degree,  escaped  out  of  that  fearful-  state  of  death,  which 
abides  generally  upon  the  world,  make  little  reckoning  in 
comparison  of  what  you  suffer  in  lower  kinds,  and  in  lesser 
respects,  whatsoever  you  have  to  complain  of  upon  other 
accounts.  Let  not  the  sense  of  lesser  evils  enter  deep  into 
your  souls.  He  hath  saved  you  from  the  greater  evils:  he 
delivered  you  out  of  that  so  great  a  death,  which  over- 
whelmed you  and  all  the  world.  It  is,  then,  very  disinge- 
nuous to  complain  of  lesser  and  smaller  things,  when,  from 
the  greatest  evils  of  all,  he  hath  saved  us.  As  the  apostle 
.saith,  2  Tim.  i.  9.  "Who  hath  saved  us  and  called  us 
with  a  holy  calling."  Saved  already  in  a  degree,  and,  by 
saving  us  in  that  degree,  hath  made  eternal  salvation  as 
sure  as  if  we  were  in  heaven  already.  And  therefore,  I 
say,  reckon  little  of  these  lesser  evils  that  may  befall  you 
in  this  present  state.     And,  in  the  last  place, 

(4.)  It  is  very  suitable  to  such,  further  to  consider,  that 
the  rest  of  the  evils  of  the  world  ought  not  to  be  consider- 
ed as  strange,  when  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  univer- 
sal death  hath  passed  over  all  men.  That  such  and  such 
evils  should  befall  in  this  world,  should  not  be  thought 
strange,  since  this  death  hath  passed  over  all.  We  hear 
of  a  great  mortality  (it  may  be)  in  such  a  country,  and  of 
a  great  many  lives  cut  of!"  in  a  battle,  in  another  country. 
There  ought  to  be  bowels  of  compassion  upon  that  ac- 
count; otherwise  we  have  put  off  humanity.  But  it  is  a 
great  madness  that  we  should  make  a  greater  matter  of 
these  things,  and,  at  the  .same  time,  make  nothing  of  that 
universal  death  that  hath  passed  over  all.  Where  are 
our  minds,  that  we  do  not  weigh  the  difference  of 
things  1 

I  have  one  thing  more,  before  I  pass  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  Mediator,  and  God's  method  of  saving  souls.  And  I 
desire  to  speak  to  it  from  another  text.    And  that  is,  to 
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vindicate  ihe  justice  of  God  as  to  this  sad  and  calamitous 
state  tliat  is  universal  upon  mankind,  by  reason  of  the 
fall. 


LECTURE  XXXV.* 

Psalm  li.  4,  5. 

Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in 
thy  sight:  that  thou  mighltst  he  justified  when  thou 
speakcst,  and  be  clear  when  thou  jvdgcst.  Behold,  I  icas 
shapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me. 

Having  discoursed  to  you  at  large  from  that  Rom.  v. 
12.  concerning  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  and  the  entrance 

«  of  sin  and  death  into  the  world,  thereupon,  I  told  you  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  discourse  on  that  subject,  my 

i  further  intention  was  to  say  something  for  the  clearing  of 
the  Divine  Justice,  in  reference  hereunto;  and  it  is  a  debt, 
a  right  that  we  owe  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  Lord  of  all, 
not  onlj'  to  confess  his  righteousness,  but,  as  occasion 
serves  and  requires,  to  vindicate  it  too.  We  cannot  be  just 
ourselves,  if  we  do  not,  to  our  utmost,  in  all  things  justify 
him. 

My  design  is  not,  from  this  scripture,  to  speak  absolutelv 
of  the  corruption  and  depravedness  of  the  human  nature, 
which  I  did  before,  from  that  mentioned  scripture.  But 
to  speak  of  it  relatively  and  comparatively,  in  reference  to 
the  righteousness  of  God,  or  so  far  as  that  may  appear  any 
way  concerned  in  the  matter.  And  indeed,  it  might  be 
thought,  there  lay  before  a  very  unexceptionable  stale  of 
the  case  between  God  and  man,  in  that  scripture  that  I 
last,  and  so  long,  insisted  on ;  which  makes  death  only  to 
have  followed  sin  into  the  world.  And  what  can  be  more 
natural  than  the  connexion  of  sin  and  death,  or  the  conse- 
cution of  the  latter  upon  the  former,  that  death  should  only 
be  said  to  have  entered  into  the  world,  and  to  have  passed 
over  all,  inasmuch  as  all  have  sinned. 

But  men's  curiositj'  doth  not  rest  here,  while  they  will 
not  pretend  to  deny  the  actual  consecution  of  death  upon 
sin;  they  make  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  understand 
how  sin  should  follow  upon  innocency.  And  here  the 
difficulty  is  not  so  great  neither,  concerning  the  lapse  of 
the  first  man,  and  the  death  following  upon  that  as  to  him  , 
3is  also  the  ca-e  hath  no  appearance  of  difficulty  concern- 
ing the  angels  that  fell,  when  (as  the  case  was  with  the  first 
man)  every  one  offended  in  his  own  person,  and  so  was 
in  his  own  person  to  answer  for  the  offence.  But  that  that 
makes  the  difficulty  is,  that  men  should  be  generally  iti- 
volved  in  sin  and  ruin,  upon  the  lap.se  and  fall  of  one, 
(their  common  parent,)  when  they  could  not  help  it  that 
they  were  his  children,  or  that  they  were  born  of  such 
progenitors,  that  all  should  be  undone  by  a  fault  which 
they  could  not  prevent,  and  unto  which  they  had  no  ac- 
cession. 

This  difficulty  hath  cast  divers  men  upon  distressing 
thoughts.  Some  have  thereupon  denied  the  corruption 
and  depravity  of  human  nature;  and  they  might  as  well 
deny  that  there  are  men  upon  earth.  Some  would  have 
the  souls  of  men  (the  only  capable  subjects  of  .sin)  to  be- 
propagated  as  the  bodily  part  is,  which  would  hazard  the 
doctrine  of  their  immortality.  Others  hav^e  had  their  other 
conjectures,  which  I  shall  not  mention. 

But,  upon  the  whole,  we  ought  not  only  to  censure  with 
indulgence,  but  to  commend  and  praise,  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  such,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  a.s  have,  with 
sincere  and  unbiassed  minds,  set  their  understandings  on 
work,  how  best  to  maintain  high  and  honourable  thoughts 
of  God;  that  have  been  studious  to  find  out,  or  apt  to  en- 
tertain, any  hypothesis  that  might  be  more  suitable  unto 
that.  This  (I  say)  is  not  only  to  be  censured  indulgently, 
but  to  be  commended  very  highly,  provided  that  men  do 
not,  herein,  run  counter  to  express  divine  revelation  and 
iinto  uncontrollable  experience.  And  that  they  be  not  so 
over-officious  as  to  affix  characters  upon  the  blessed  God, 
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under  the  name  of  perfections  belonging  to  his  narare, 
which  do  not  truly  or  really  so  belong,  and  which  henever 
owned  or  claimed  as  such. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  this  holy  Psalmist  had  seen  through 
this  difficulty ;  he  saw  with  better  eyes  than  the  most,  more 
sincere,  less  malevolent;  and  had  digested  the  matter  in 
his  thoughts ;  otherwise  he  would  never  have  laid  down 
these  two  things  thus  together  as  we  find,  "  That  thou 
mayest  be  justified  when  thou  speakest,  and  be  clear  when 
thou  judgest.  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in 
sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  He,  at  least,  thought 
these  things  very  agreeable  with  one  another,  if  rather,  he 
did  not  biing  in  the  latter  as  a  pro(if  and  demonstration  of 
the  former,  which  the  demonstrative  particle  prefixed  (be- 
hold) would  lead  one  to  think. 

But  let  us,  first,  view  the  words  a  little  in  themselves, 
and  we  shall  discern  the  schesis  and  reference  to  one  an- 
other, a  little  better  thereby,  afterwards.  That  which  is 
here,  in  this  place,  rendered  actively,  is  m  the  3d  chapter 
to  the  Romans  rendered  passively,  "  tliat  thou  mightest  be 
justified  in  thy  sayings,  and  overcome  vvhen  thou  jndgest ;" 
there  it  is,  "  when  thou  art  judged,"  as  we  read  it,  the 
Septuagint  being  followed  (as  frequently  it  is)  by  the  apos- 
tle. But  I  cannot  apprehend  (as  some  do  note)  any  need 
of  a  different  reading  in  the  letter  of  either  text,  as  some 
critics  take  notice;  the  Hebrew  affix  being  set  as  there  it 
is,  may  indifferently  be  read,  either  actively  or  passively. 
And  so  may  the  Greek  word,  as  is  most  evident;  and  so 
we  may  render  either  place  either  way,  and  all  will  come 
to  one  and  the  same  sense :  that  God  may  appear  just, 
that  his  justice  maybe  triumphant  and  victorious,  whether 
it  be  when  he  judgeth;  or  when  men  judge  and  censure 
him,  and  his  proceedings. 

And  so  the  current  of  this  discourse  of  the  Psalmist 
will  be  plain  and  clear:  "I  acknowledge  mine  iniquity, 
and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me;  against  thee  only  have' I 
sinned  :  that  thou  mayest  be  justified  when  thou  speakest" 
— that  is,  referring  to  the  3d  verse,  "  I  acknowledge,"  (as 
here  I  do,)  then  the  acknowledgment  follows,  "  thaj^  thou 
mayest  be  ju.stihed."  "I  make  my  acknowledge" -"s  so 
and  so,  that  thou  mayest  be  justified  when  thouspea.kest, 
or  mayest  overcome  when  thon  judgest,  or  when  men  pre- 
sume or  take  upon  them  to  censure  thy  proceedin?s  towards 
]  me;  though  thou  shouldest  proceed  with  all  the  severity 
!  that  thou  hast  threatened  by  the  prophet  sent  unto  me: 
'  for  not  only  have  I  done  this  particular  evil  against  thee, 
and  in  thy  sight,  but  I  have  been  an  impure  creature,  even 
from  my  own  original:  thou  hast  much  against  me,  not 
only  for  this  single  instance,  but  as  I  came  a  sinful  pol- 
luted creature  into  the  vvorld:  I  was  shapen  in  iniquitv, 
formed,  turned  therein ;  as  soon  as  I  grew  warm  in  the 
womb,  (as  the  word  signifies,)  so  soon  sin  did  insinuate 
into  my  very  prcemordia,  into  the  very  principles  of  my 
being." 

And  to  the  same  purpose  is  this  passage  quoted  by  the 
apostle,  in  that  mentioned  Rom.  iii.  4.  for  when  he  had 
been  charging  sin,  before,  upon  all  the  world,  on  the  gen- 
tiles, in  the  first  chapter,  and  on  the  Jews,  in  the  .second, 
he  only  puts  a  question  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  chap- 
ter, "What  advantage  then  hatli  the  Jew,  if  all  be  found 
equally  under  sin  7"  And  he  only  admits  them  to  have 
an  advantage  in  order  to  their  recovery,  but  none  at  all  as 
to  their  degeneracy.  In  reference  to  their  recovery  they 
had  a  greai  advantage,  inasmuch,  as  to  them  were  com- 
mitted the  oracles  of  God,  the  discoverv  of  his  counsel 
and  way  for  the  reconciling  and  savin?  lost  sinners.  But 
he  considers  nothing,  in  reference  to  what  he  had  asserted, 
of  their  part  and  share  in  the  common  depravation  and 
apostacy;  they  were  as  bad  as  th.e  best. 

Then  he  immediately  lays  down  what  is  quoted  from 
the  Psalmist,  and  makes  that  his  scope  and  mark  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  chapter,  that  is,  to  justify  God;  that  he 
might  be  justified,  and  overcome  in  all  his  pleadings  and 
judgings:  or  when  man  should  implead  or  take  upon  him 
to  censure  God,  that  still  his  justice  might  be  victorious 
and  triumphant.  This  is  the  mark  that  he  aims  at  mani- 
festly, in  all  his  following  discourse  ;  showing  at  large, 
the  universal  depravation  and  corruption  of  human  nature 
every  where ;  having  proved  (as  he  saith  at  the  9th  verse) 
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concerning  both  Jews  and  gentiles  (which  did  then  divide 
the  world)  that  they  were  all  under  sin. 

Indeed,  the  immediate  subjoining  of  this  unto  the  men- 
tion of  the  design  in  this  psalm,  seems  to  carry  this  aspect 
with  it,  that  the  Psalmist  intended  to  speak  or  introduce 
the  mention  of  this  depravedness  and  corruption  of  human 
nature,  (even  as  it  was  in  himself,)  as  a  proof  and  evidence 
of  the  divine  justice,  as  tliat  which  might  tend  to  clear  it 
so  much  the  more.  But  at  least  it  must  be  collected  from 
his  subjoining  the  mention  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  that 
he  looked  upon  them  as  very  consistent  and  very  recon- 
cileable  things,  as  things  that  carried  no  repugnancy  in 
them  to  one  another.  And  even  this  will  serve  my  pre- 
sent purpose  and  design.  So  that  all  which  I  shall  ob- 
serve from  this  context,  and  the  connexion  of  these  two, 
herein,  shall  be  this, — 

That  it  is  very  consistent  with  the  justice  of  God,  and 
very  reconcileable  to  it,  most  reconcileable  to  it,  that  men, 
born  of  human  parentage,  do  universally  come  into  this 
world  impure  and  polluted  creatures,  even  from  the  womb. 

The  Psalmist  did  not  so  much  as  imagine  (you  may 
see)  an  inconsistency  between  the  corruption  of  nature  in 
man,  and  the  justice  of  God,  in  that  he  so  lays  them 
down  by  one  another.  Surely  (thinks  he)  the.se  cannot 
quarrel,  no  man  can  reasonably  think  they  will;  they  are 
to  be  looked  upon,  and  ought  to  be  looked  upon,  as  so- 
ciable truths,  that  can  agree  well  together,  even  these  two, 
that  man  from  the  womb  is  an  impure,  sinful  creature, 
and  God  is  everlastingly  and  immutably  a  holy  and  right- 
eous God. 

Now  in  spenking  to  this,  I  shall  reduce  all  that  I  intend 
unto  a  Four-fold  Conclusion.  And  shall  gather  up  all, 
under  these  four  :  As, 

I.  There  can  be  no  real  opposition  between  truth  and 
truth.  And  so,  that  whatsoever  we  are  convinced  of  is 
truth,  another  truth  that  we  are  equally  as  certain  of,  can- 
not be  opposite  thereunto.  If  there  be  any  such  appear- 
ance, it  is  but  a  false  appearance,  it  is  only  a  seemingness 
of  opposition  and  contrariety,  but  really  there  can  be  no 
such  thing.     And, 

II.  That  we  may  be  most  certain  that  many  things 
are,  when  how  they  are,  or  come  to  be  as  they  are,  is  by 
Tis  unexplicable  and  unaccountable.     And, 

III.  That  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  oppose  and 
object  dubious  and  uncertain  things,  against  what  is  sure 
and  plain,  and  most  certain.     And, 

IV.  That  it  will  be,  especially,  most  unreasonable  to 
oppose  uncertain  to  certain  things,  when  there  are  many 
considerations  capable  of  being  alleged  that  will  break  the 
force  of  such  objections.  But  nothing  can  be  alleged  to 
.ihake  the  certainty  and  firmness  of  the  foresaid  truths. 
Then  it  will  be  most  of  all  unreasonable. 

Unto  these /rt.vr  conclusions  I  shall  reduce  what  I  intend, 
and  what  I  think  reasonable  to  be  said  to  this  matter. 

I.  That  truth  can  never  be  opposite  to  truth;  and  that 
therefore,  what  things  we  are  most  certain  of  as  true,  they 
can  lie  in  no  opposition  to  one  another.  But  whatsoever 
of  such  appetirance  there  may  be,  must  be  a  false  appear- 
ance. I  instance,  here,  in  these  two  things,  that  we  are 
concerned  to  reconcile, — the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, (comprehending  his  justice,  and, — this  sinful  imper- 
fection and  pravity  of  the  human  nature.  These  are  both 
most  certain  truths;  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  they 
can  be  really  opposite  to  one  another. 

I.  The  absolute  perfer-tion  of  the  Divine  Nature,  com- 
prehending his  justice,  which  mu.st  be  one  great  perfection 
belonging  thereunto.  It  is  that,  indeed,  w^hich,  by  the 
ducture  of  the  text,  we  are  principally  concerned  to  vindi- 
cate, and  so  we  are,  indeed,  any  divine  perfection  against 
which  the  doctrine  afterwards  asserted  may  seem  to  mili- 
tate. Every  one  will  grant,  that  acknowl'edgeth  a  God, 
that  justice  must  be  a  perfection  belonging  to  his  nature. 
And  we  may,  these  two  ways,  be  most  absolutely  ascer- 
tained hereof. 

(1.)  That  whatsoever  doth  belong  to  God,  belongs  to 
him  essentially;  his  nature  can  receive  no  additions  nor 
diminutions,  and  consequently  is  immutably  so;  can  no 
more  cease  to  be  so,  than  he  can  lie,  or  do  any  ill  thing ; 
nor  this,  more  than  he  can  cease  to  be;  because  all  per- 
fection (and  that  of  justice  among  the  rest)  belongs  unto 


him  essentially.    So  that  he  can  no  more  cease  to  be  just^ 
than  cease  to  be  God.     And, 

(2.)  Of  this  we  may  be  ascertained  furtTier,  thus,  that 
whereas  justice  is  a  virtue  inclining  a  person  to  give  to 
every  one  his  due,  that  which  is  owing  to  him,  rightly 
belongs  to  him,  God  cannot  be  a  debtor  to  his  creature, 
otherwise  than  by  voluntary  obligation  that  he  takes  upon 
himself.  No  one  can  be  a  debtor  to  another,  but  one  of 
these  two  ways ;  either  naturally,  or  by  some  other  sort  of 
contract.  He  is,  indeed,  naturally  a  debtor  who  is  possessed 
of  somewhat  that  doth  belong  to  another,  that  was  origi- 
nally his,  and  to  which  he  retains  a  right :  a  man  is  in  this 
case  naturally  a  debtor  to  such  a  one  by  the  immediate  law 
of  nature,  to  give  him  his  own,  or  a  full  equivalent  that  he 
shall  be  satisfied  is  so.  But  so  it  is  altogether  impossible 
that  God  can  be  a  debtor  to  his  creature,  who  (as  the 
apostle  speaks,  upon  another  account.  Acts  xvii.)hath  given 
to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.  They  can  be  pro- 
prietors of  nothing,  in  opposition  to  him  or  against  him, 
that  are  not  masters  of  themselves,  or  of  their  own  being. 
They  owe  him  their  all ;  to  them  there  can  be  owing  no- 
thing; that  is,  not  from  him,  to  whom  they  themselves 
owe  their  very  all.  It  is  a  just  challenge,  therefore,  that  is 
given  to  all  the  world  by  the  apostle,  Rom.  xi.  35.  "  Who 
hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto 
him  again  V'  Produce  me  the  man  that  can  say,  "God  is 
a  debtor,  that  he  hath  given  him  this  or  that,  for  which  he 
is  owing  to  him,  let  any  man  produce  his  claim,  and  it 
shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again."  So  that  naturally, 
God  cannot  be  a  debtor  to  his  creatures. 

And  then,  if  we  speak  of  the  second  way  of  his  being  a 
debtor,  God  hath  never  obliged  himself  to  keep  sin  out  of 
the  creation,  so  as  that  he  should  break  with  his  creatures,, 
and  do  them  wrong,  in  not  doing  all  that  was  possible  to 
omnipotency  to  make  them  impenable.  Show  the  obliga- 
tion, produce  the  bond,  where  is  if?  If  this  were  to  be 
alleged.  He  broke  with  his  reasonable  creatures  at  fi'r.st,  in 
making  them  free,  in  infecting  liberty  into  their  natures  ; 
why  he  never  laid  himself  under  any  obligation  against 
this.  And  therefore,  it  is  every  way  most  evident,  that 
God  must  he  immutably  and  unalterably  just  in  all  his 
dispensations;  and  particularly  in  this,  in  not  hindering 
that  sin  should  come  into  the  world,  and  draw  death  afler 
it,  and  spread  itself  through  the  world,  (as  we  find  it  hath 
done,)  still  drawing  on,  and  attracting  death.     And, 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  most  clear  and  certain 
truth,  that  as  the  nature  of  God  is  most  absolutely  and 
unalterably  perfect,  including  all  perfection,  and  that  of 
justice  unalterably  among  the  rest;  so,  the  nature  of  man 
is,  in  this  present  state,  and  from  the  very  original  of  indi- 
vidual persons,  sinfully  imperfect ;  and  they  come  into  the- 
world  impure  and  polluted  creatures  from  the  womb.  The 
justice  of  God  is  not  to  be  solved  that  way,  by  denying 
that  there  is  such  a  corruption  and  depravity  of  nature, 
transmitted  even  with  the  nature  of  man  itself  from  age  to 
age;  as  therein  is  comprehended  both  a  negative  part,  a 
disinclination  to  all  good  ;  and  a  positive,  an  inclination  to 
all  evil.  And  that  this  also  maybe  in  our  minds  as  a  cer- 
tain truth,  I  shall  insLst  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  upon  it. 
It  not  being  my  design  (as  I  said)  to  do  what  bath  been 
already  done,  to  insist  purposely  upon  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  absolutely,  but  only  relatively  and  compar- 
atively, according  to  what  reference  this  matter  may  bear 
to  the  righteousness  of  God's  dealings  with  men.  And  to 
evince  this, 

(1.)  It  is  the  most  plain  and  express  language  of  the' 
Scripture.  And  what  ought  to  determine  in  such  a  easel 
what  could  determine  us  but  that  ■?  There  is  not  another 
tolerable  sense  to  be  put  on  these  words,  "  I  was  shapen 
in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me-"  It  is 
most  unreasonable  and  absurd,  to  pretend  this  to  be  only  a 
particular  acknowledgment  of  David  concerning  himself; 
as  if  he  had  the  mo.st  unhappy  procreation  of  all  mankind; 
as  if  there  were  more  corruption,  or  another  way  to  convey 
corruption  to  him  from  his  parents,  than  was  with  all  the 
rest  of  men.  It  can  carry  no  meaning,  but  that  he  doth 
involve  his  own  in  the  common  case,  that  it  was  only  with 
him,  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  with  all  others,  that  they  are 
(as  the  expression  is  in  John  ix.  34.)  altogether  born  in 
sin,  all  unclean.     And  it  was,  therefore,  impossible  thai 
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any  thing  clean  should  come  out  of  them.  "  Who  can 
bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  1  Not  one  V  And 
you  have  the  same  thing  more  expressly  asserted  in  gene- 
ral terms,  in  the  .58th  Psalm;  "  The  wicked  are  estranged 
from  the  womb,  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  burn, 
speaking  lies."  And  sure,  every  man  is  wicked  till  he  is 
converted,  till  he  be  regenerate  and  turn  to  God.  There- 
fore, it  must  be  an  affirmation  concerning  all  mankind, 
that  they  are  estranged  from  the  very  womb,  averse  ancl 
disaffected  to  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  propense  to 
that  which  is  evil ;  as  the  following  words  signify:  they 
go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  speaking  lies;  made 
up  of  falsehood,  even  from  their  original.     And, 

(2.)  The  Scripture  doth,  in  multitude  of  places,  speak  of 
the  universal  actual  sinfulness  of  the  world.  And  whence 
should  that  come  1  In  that  3d  chapter  of  Romans,  how 
often  it  is  inculcaied  !  I  have  proved  (saitli  the  apostle) 
Jews  and  Gentiles  to  be  all  under  sin  ;  and  they  were  all 
the  world.  And  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God  ;  (afterwards  in  the  same  chapter,  1!).)  and 
that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  be- 
come guilty  before  God.  Now,  this  being  plainly  asserted 
in  the  word  of  truth,  how  should  this  actual  sinfulness 
begin  with  every  one,  so  as  to  be  universal!  If  it  were 
only  by  imitation  and  example,  it  is  strange  that  all  should 
imitate  the  sin,  but  none  follow  the  better  examples,  which, 
when  renewing  grace  hath  done  its  work,  do  come  to  be 
extant  and  appear  in  view,  so  as  that  many  do  carry  if 
(through  the  grace  of  God)  without  visible  scandalous 
enormities.  But  that  which  is  S(i  universally  common, 
must  have  some  common  cause.  The  reason  of  the  thing 
speaks  itself;  when  there  is  not  an  instance  to  be  found 
of  any  one  that  hath  lived  Miihout  sin,  how  should  this 
be,  but  that  it  hath  and  must  have  sprung  up  with  them  1 
must  have  come  with  their  nature,  their  very  nature  itself? 
for  it  is  as  common  as  their  nature.     And  we  may, 

(.3.)  Argue  from  experience,  that  such  a  corruption  and 
pravity  as  this,  doth  spring  up  with  men  and  all  human 
creatures,  that  come  into  this  world,  the  ordinary  way; 
that  is,  we  cannot  name  the  time  when  such  are  capable  of 
acting  electively  or  rationally,  but  they  are  of  acting  sin- 
fully as  soon.  Doth  not  every  one's  experience  tell  him 
so  1  That  there  are  disinclinations  to  that  which  is  good, 
and  inclinations  to  that  which  is  evil,  appearing  most  early; 
peevishness,  crossness, pride,  strife, falsehood,  adisposition 
to  lie,  to  be  revengeful  and  vindictive  ;  nothing  is  plainer; 
so  that  to  deny  the  pravity  of  nature,  even  from  men's  pri- 
mordia,  is  all  one  as  to  say  there  are  not  such  natures  in 
being.     And  then, 

(4.)  We  may  argue,  too,  from  the  manifest  subjection 
and  liableness  of  infants,  even  in  their  infancy,  unto  puni- 
tive strokes;  sickness,  pain,  and  death  itself.  Wherein 
is  this,  that  the  infant  age  is  not  exempt,  if  it  be  innocent, 
if  it  hath  nothing  of  impurity  and  pravity  adhering  to  it  1 
If  here  it  be  said  by  way  of  reply  to  this,  that  "  we  find 
the  inferior  creatures,  brule  creatures,  are  liable  to  the  same 
thing;  sickness,  and  pain,  and  death,  but  that  doth  not 
prove  them  to  be  sinful,  or  that  they  have  any  sinfulness 
adhering  to  them ;"  why  the  case  is  so  manifestly  ditierent, 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  objector,  if  he  please,  (who- 
soever he  be,)  to  answer  himself.  It  is  plain,  death  was 
never  a  threatening  to  them ;  it  is  plain  that  the  brute  crea- 
tures, as  they  grow  up,  do  not  come  to  sin  at  last,  they 
never  sin,  nor  are  ever  capable  of  it.  And  if,  therefore,  it 
should  be  said,  that  such  infirmities,  ails,  maladies,  and 
mortality  itself,  are  afflictions  only,  and  not  penalties.  I 
would  fain  know  whether  that  do  not  equally  reflect  upon 
the  divine  justice,  (of  which  such  do  seem  to  be  so  tender,) 
and  a  great  deal  more,  to  afflict  a  creature  which  is  at  the 
same  time  asserted  to  be  innocent,  every  way  innocent ; 
doth  not  carry  a  worse  face,  a  worse  aspect  with  it,  than 
to  assert  this  creature  to  be  innocent  1  And  to  say,  these 
things  are  not  punitive,  but  afflictive,  is  but  a  notional  dif- 
ference ;  and  the  notion  doth  neither  do  them  good  nor 
harm;  neither  makes  the  affliction  less  ormore.  But  sure, 
it  is  more  honourable  for  God  to  say,  that,  observing  the 
impure  and  depraved  state  of  human  nature,  even  from  its 
very  original,  he  animadverts  upon  that  impurity.  As  why 
should  not  the  holy  God  express  a  displeasancy  with  every 
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impurity  wherever  he  finds  it  1  And  no  man  accuseth  ano- 
ther of  any  injustice  if  he  do  destroy  a  creature  as  soon  as 
It  begins  to  live,  that  is  known  to  be  noxious,  hurtful,  and 
mischievous  ;  as  the  crushing  of  serpents  in  the  very  egg ; 
when  this  is  so  apparent,  tliat  there  are  so  noxious  quali- 
ties, which  there  is  nothing  but  want  of  opportunity  and 
time  that  hinders  their  exertion  in  noxious  and  hurtful  acts. 
To  express  a  displeasancy  towards  the  innate  disposition, 
can  be  no  way  unworthy  of  God.  But  that  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  more  hereafter. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  is  the  First  head  proposed — that 
truth  cannot  be  opposite  to  truth. — And, therefore,  we  being 
ascertained  of  this  two-fold  truth,  that  God  is  most  perfectly 
and  unalterably  ju.st,  and  that  man  is  sinfuHy  imperfect 
and  impure,  from  his  original,  that  is,  the  original  of  the 
individuals,  these  two  cannot  be  opposite  to  one  another  ; 
one  truth  cannot  destroy  another  truth,  or  impart  any  re- 
pugnancy thereunto.  And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  ap- 
pearance of  contrariety  between  these  two,  it  must  be  but 
a  false  appearance.  For  of  these  things  we  are  most  cer- 
tain ;  they  are  undoubted  truths.  Tlierefore,  to  solve  the 
phenomenon,  we  must  look  another  way,  and  there  will 
be  opportunity  for  that,  in  speaking  to  the  following  con- 
clusions. In  the  mean  time,  let  the.se  two  things  be  inlaid 
deeply  in  our  souls,  that  God  is  absolutely  and  every  way 
perfect,  so  as  that  that  perfection  of  his  must  include  the 
most  unalterable  eternal  righteousness  and  justice ;  but 
that  we  for  our  parts  are,  from  our  original,  impure  and 
polluted  creatures  ;  that  there  may  be,  accordingly,  suita- 
ble dispositions  in  us  to  acknowledge  and  adore  his  righte- 
eousness,  and  to  own  and  abhor  our  own  impurities;  to 
walk  humbly  in  the  sense  of  them  as  long  as  we  live,  and 
to  have  so  much  the  more  disposition  to  admire  that  grace, 
which  hath  its  exercise  towards  such  creatures  as  we,  when 
in  point  of  justice  there  was  enough  against  us  to  Lave  pro- 
duced, for  ever,  all  the  exercise  of  such  grace. 
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II.  Now  I  go  on  to  the  next  conclusiov,  which  is  the 
second  in  order,  namely — That  we  may  be  most  certain 
that  many  things  really  are,  when  the  manner  how  they 
are,  or  how  they  came  to  be,  is  not  understood  by  the  most, 
or  may  be  of  very  difficult  explication  unto  any. — And  to 
accommodate  this  to  the  present  purpose  I  shall  proceed 
b}'  steps. 

1.  It  is  very  plain  that  there  is  a  cloud  and  darkness 
generally  setting  upon,  or  a  veil  is  generally  drawn  over,  the 
inceptions  of  things  of  whatsoever  kind,  as  to  how  things 
of  any  sort  do  take  their  first  beginnings.  It  ia  observable 
that,  iisually,  a  veil  is  drawn  over  those  things.  Look  into 
all  the  productions  of  nature,  how  things  do  take  their 
first  rise,  it  is  generally  very  inexplicable,  and  very  uncon- 
ceivable, at  least  as  to  the  generality.  For  such  substantial 
beings  as  are  most  sensible  to  us,  as  we  see  with  our  eyes, 
or  touch  with  our  hands ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  place  or 
room  for  any  doubt,  but  that  such  things  are;  yet  how 
they  came  to  be,  who  can  give  an  account  1  We  can  none 
of  us  be  in  doubt  but  there  are  really  these  heavens  over 
our  heads,  which  our  eyes  see  from  day  to  day  ;  and  this 
earth  underneath  us,  which  we  may  touch  when  weplea.«e. 
But  if  God  had  not  given  us  a  "general  account  of  the 
Genesis,  of  the  beginning  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  at 
what  a  loss  would  men  have  been  every  where  !  And  at 
what  a  loss  generally  are  they,  how  man  himself  began  to 
be  in  this  world,  where  they  have  not  the  ducture  of  reve- 
lation in  the  case,  to  assist  and  help  them !  To  think  what 
ridiculous  accounts,  some  of  the  wise  and  learned  philo- 
sophers of  this  world  have  given  of  the  very  inception  of 
mankind,  it  shows  there  is  a  veil,  especially  over  the  be- 
ginnings of  things,  when  of  the  things  themselves  there  is 
the  greatest  certainty  imaginable.  As  who  can  make  any 
man  doubt  whether"  there  be  such  heavens  as  we  behold, 
or  such  an  earth  as  we  walk  upon,  though  we  should  never 
have  known,  if  God  had  not  told  us,  how  they  began. 
And  to  go  a  little  further, 
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2.  We  are  most  certain  of  many  acts;  and  abilities  and 
dispositions  thereunto ;  which  actions,  how  they  aie  per- 
formed, very  few  can  give  an  account;  and  where  the 
dispositions  thereunto  did  arise,  they  can  as  little  tell.  We 
know  that  we  can  see  with  our  eyes,  and  that  we  can  hear 
with  our  ears;  and  that  such  actions  are  performed  by 
those  very  organs  that  are  used  for  these  purposes.  But 
how  few  can  tell  how  this  act  of  vision  is  performed,  or 
can  give  an  account  of  the  structure  of  that  organ  of  the 
eye  by  which  it  is  performed  !  and  so,  how  the  action  of 
hearing  is  done,  and  of  the  aptitude  of  the  organ  of  the 
ear  thereunto!  But  we  certainly  know  that  we  see,  and 
that  we  hear;  and  that  we  see  with  our  eyes,  and  not  with 
our  hands;  and  hear  with  our  ears,  and  not  with  our  feet. 

And  so,  for  acts  of  understanding;  we  know  that  we 
do  know;  we  know,  and  are  certain  that  we  do  exert  acts 
of  reason,  that  we  use  thoughts;  but  who  can  tell  how  a 
thought  arises  in  a  man's  mind,  and  how  men  come  to 
have  the  seeing,  and  hearing,  and  speaking,  and  reasoning 
power  and  faculty  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  and  from 
generation  to  generation  1  That  there  should  arise  still  from 
age  to  age  such  a  sort  of  creatures  as  have  these  faculties 
and  powers  belonging  to  them,  of  that  we  can  give  as 
little  account,  as  how  grass,  and  herbs,  and  flowers  do 
spring  up  of  their  proper  seeds  upon  this  earth,  from  year 
to  year.  But  of  the  things  themselves,  we  have  the  great- 
est certainty  that  may  be.     And  to  proceed  farther, 

3.  Concerning  sinful  acts  and  dispositions,  we  can  be  in 
as  little  doubt  that  such  things  there  really  are,  though 
there  be  here  a  greater  difficulty  how  they  came  to  be.  It 
is  true,  that  this  question  vexed  some  of  the  wisest,  and 
most  learned,  and  most  considering  of  mankind,  before 
Christianity  took  place  among  them;  since  there  was  no- 
thing but  what  was  good  at  first,  how  should  there  come 
to  be  any  such  thing  as  evil  in  the  world  1  And  indeed, 
the  counsel  given  was  wise  and  wholesome,  rather  to  con- 
sider how  sin  may  be  got  out  of  the  world,  than  how  it  came 
into  it.  But  there  is  a  necessity  upon  us,  to  endeavour,  to 
our  utmost,  the  maintaining  and  keeping  up  high  and  ho- 
nourable thoughts  of  God,  as  that  upon  which  all  religion 
depends,  and  without  which  men  will  have  a  pretence  to 
let  it  vanish  out  of  the  world ;  yea,  and  endeavour  to  make 
it  so  to  do. 

But  whatsoever  difficulty  we  may  suppose  in  this  case, 
the  matter  of  fact  is  plain  and  evident;  that  is,  we  do  find 
that  there  is  such  a  generation  of  creatures,  that  do  spring 
up  in  the  world,  from  age  to  age,  that  are  together  both 
reasonable  .and  sinful,  as  they  could  not  be  the  latter  with- 
out being  the  former.  This  is  plain  matter  of  fact,  that  a 
sort  of  creatures,  which  do  exercise  reason,  do  also  sin 
from  age  to  age,  and  universally :  and  that  this,  their  dis- 
position to  sin,  and  their  actual  sinning,  must  have  a  be- 
ginning; and  it  cannot  have  beginning,  but  from  some 
common  and  universal  cause,  being  itself  univerNal ;  so  as 
that  there  are  no  instances  to  be  found  where  (if  there  be 
an  opportunity)  a  disposition  to  sin  doth  not  betray  itself; 
so  as  that  men  are  not  more  inclined  to  act  rationally,  than 
they  are  to  act  irregularly.  They  act  rationally  in  many 
instances,  they  act  irregularly  in  greater  instances,  and 
more  important,  and  that  constantly,  in  all  times,  and  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  is  plain  matter  of  fact;  and 
men  do,  therefore,  fill  their  own  souls,  and  fill  the  world, 
■with  confusion  and  miseries. 

This  (I  say)  is  all  plain  matter  of  fact.  We  cannot  be 
more  certain  of  any  thing,  than  we  are  of  this ;  that  is, 
that  men  have  so  much  reason  still  remaining,  and  belong- 
ing to  their  nature,  as  by  which  they  are  capable  of  know- 
ing they  were  not  self-made,  not  self-originate,  that  they 
came  from  another,  that  they  owe  their  all  to  an  infinitely 
perfect  Being  ;  that  must  have  all  perfection  in  itself,  and 
all  being  originally  in  itself,  and  that  their  interests  are 
some  way  or  other  involved  within  one  another.  And  they 
are,  thereupon,  capable  of  understanding  their  own  obli- 
gation to  love  God  above  all ;  and  to  love  one  another  as 
themselves.  Very  plain  it  is,  if  men  did  but  act  pursuantly 
to  such  apprehensions,  whereof  it  is  most  apparent  their 
nature  is  capable,  they  would  pass  their  days,  here  in  this 
world,  in  very  great  tranquillity  and  felicity,  within  them- 
selves, and  towards  one  another;  and,  that  it  is  impossible 
that  those  miseries,  and  those  evils  and  confusions  which 


fill  men's  spirits,  and  fill  the  world,  should  arise  from  any 
thing  else  but  the  inclination  that  is  in  them  to  do  other- 
wise; not  to  love  God  with  a  supreme  love,  and  not  to 
love  one  another  with  co-ordinate  love.  So  that  this  is  as 
plain  matter  of  fact,  as  that  there  is  a  world,  or  that  there 
are  reasonable  creatures  in  it.  This  hath  always  been  a 
difficulty,  how  (as  to  some  particular  persons  especially) 
sin  should  have  its  beginning,  when  that  it  hath  its  con- 
tinual being  in  the  world  proves  itself  to  every  one's  sad 
experience  and  observation,  that  doth  but  take  notice  of 
himself  and  the  world.     But  yet, 

4.  Though,  how  sin  is  transmitted  to  particular  and  in- 
dividual persons,  from  generation  to  generation,  it  cannot 
be  so  easily  told,  yet  it  may  most  certainly  be  determined 
how  it  is  not,  (which  most  concerns  us  with  reference  to 
our  present  purpose,  to  vindicate  the  righteousness  of  God,) 
that  is,  that  it  is  man's  creature,  and  not  God's.  It  is  not 
he  that  hath  infused  any  thing  of  evil  or  malignity  inta 
the  nature  of  man,  which  was  originally  pure  and  perfect 
as  it  sprang  from  him,  the  Author  of  all  nature.  This 
is  out  of  question,  that  he  made  man  upright,  but  they 
have  sought  and  found  many  inventions,  Eccl.  vii.  29. 
This  appears,  by  what  that  great  man  iVIoses  saith  to  the 
people,  over  whom  God  hath  made  him  a  leader  and  a 
head,  when  he  was  now  shortly  to  take  his  leave  of  them  ; 
in  that  much  celebrated  song  which  he  begins  with  this, 
as  the  design  of  publishing  the  name  of  the  Lord,  "  Be- 
cause I  will  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ascribe  ye 
greatness  unto  our  God;"  (that,  we  may  take  up  and  ac- 
commodate very  fully  to  our  own,  that  is,  to  the  common 
case  :)  "  He  is  the  rock  (this  is  a  part  of  that  name  of  his 
which  he  designed  to  publish  in  that  32d  Deut.)  his  work 
is  perfect,  and  all  his  ways  are  judgment,  a  God  of  truth 
and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  he."  But  "  they 
have  corrupted  themselves  ;"  (as  in  the  4th  and  5th  verses 
of  that  chapter  and  onward  :)  a  self-corrupted  generation 
of  creatures  they  are.  And  concerning  this,  we  may  as- 
sure our  hearts  ;  and  ought  to  do  so. 

When  we  are  in  this  case  to  apologize  for  God,  it  is  in- 
deed an  awful  thing  that  is  undertaken ;  but  with  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence,  and  with  the  greatest  veneration,  and 
with  a  deep  resentment  of  the  necessity  that  men  should 
be  so  prone  to  arraign  the  Almighty ;  and  he  be  (as  it 
were)  put  to  plead  his  cause  at  his  own  creatures'  bar ;  as 
the  apostle's  reading  of  the  words  doth  imply ;  and  as  the 
former  part,  even  of  that  clause  in  the  4th  verse  of  this 
Psalm,  is  understood  to  signify  too:  That  thou  mightest 
be  justified  when  thou  speakcst ;  when  thou  speakest  by 
way  of  apology  for  thyself.  It  ought  to  be  done  with  a 
sincere  design,  and  with  a  joyful  confidence,  that  be  will 
always  overcome  and  triumph  when  he  judgeth  himself; 
and  when  men  presume  to  judge  him,  and  pass  their  cen- 
sures upon  his  ways  and  methods  towards  the  world. 

But  it  is  a  thing  mu.st  be  done,  because  there  is  a  prone- 
ness  in  men's  minds  to  admit  of,  and  to  have  thoughts 
arise  and  .spring  up  in  them,  which  have  a  reflecting  as- 
pect and  look  upon  the  most  high  and  most  righteous 
God.  As  you  see,  the  apostle,  in  the  place  where  he  quotes 
this  text,  (Rom.  iii.  4,  5.)  objects  this  ;  "  Is  God  unrighte- 
ous, who  taketh  vengeance?"  when  he  was,  in  the  fore- 
going and  following  chapters,  proving  Jew  and  Gentile  to 
be  all  under  sin.  "  Is  God  unrighteous,  who  taketh  ven- 
geance? I  speak  as  a  man,"  humano  more,  after  the  Ttiaru- 
Tier  of  men,  which  implies,  so  men  are  apt  to  speak  ;  that 
is,  to  raise  questions  and  doubts  in  their  minds,  "  How 
will  this  or  that  stand  with  the  unrighteousness  of  God  1" 
Therefore,  the  apostle  thought  himself  concerned  to  vin- 
dicate God's  righteousness;  and  he  doth  it  largely,  even 
there  in  that  mentioned  chapter,  and  afterwards  in  several 
others  of  that  epistle  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  done  with  a  plea- 
.sant  confidence  that  there  will  be  a  universal  applause  to 
the  righteousness  of  God  at  last,  by  all  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures ;  that  all  shall  agree  and  conspire  together,  in  say- 
ing, "  Holy  and  true  art  thou,  O  Lord;  just  and  righteous 
art  thou.  Lord  God  Almighty,  thou  King  of  nations  and 
of  saints." 

This  I  thought  fit  to  say,  by  way  of  introduction  to  what 
I  have  further  to  say  to  this  last  mentioned  head,  that  while 
we  may  be  in  some  difficulty,  how  corrupt  nature  comes 
to  be  propagated  from  man  to  man,  and  from  age  to  age, 
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we  are  yet  at  a  certainty  how  it  is  not  done;  that  is,  that 
sin  is  none  of  God's  creature,  and  that  he  never  inlusesa 
sinning  disposition  into  any  creature  whatsoever.  The  be- 
lief of  this  we  ought  to  establish  and  settle  in  our  own 
hearts,  as  that  by  which  we  shall  but  give  God  his  due, 
and  consult  our  own  peace,  and  more  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous state  of  rehgion  in  our  own  souls;  that  it  may 
have  no  damps  there,  or  nothing  that  may  tend  to  extin- 
guish or  deaden  it  in  us.  And  therefore,  this  I  shall  evince 
to  you,  by  some  plain  considerations  ;  though  one  would 
think,  indeed,  the  thing  needed  no  eviction.     As, 

(1.)  That  the  purity  of  God's  nature  cannot  but  abhor 
it:  it  is  impossible  that  a  thing  so  repugnant  as  sin  is  to 
the  pure  and  holy  nature  of  God,  can  spring  from  that 
pure  and  holy  nature.  Nothing  but  what  is  good  can  come 
from  the  first,  the  original,  the  essential,  the  most  perfect 
good.    And, 

(2.)  That  which  he  hath  forbidden,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  should  cause  or  procure;  that  would  be  such  a  con- 
tradiction as  we  could  never  suspect  an  honest  man  of, 
that  he  should  forbid  and  procure  the  same  thing. 

(3.)  Much  less  is  it  possible  that  he  should  cause  that 
which  he  punisheth,  and  punisheth  with  so  terrible  seve- 
rity ;  the  proper  wages  of  sin  being  no  less  than  eternal 
death.    And, 

(4.)  It  is  impossible  he  should  cause  that  which  he  hates; 
"  Do  not  the  abominable  thing  which  I  hate,  which  my 
soul  hateth."  Of  that  he  can  never  be  the  author  and  the 
cause.     And, 

(5.)  It  can  never  be,  that  he  should  be  the  cause  or 
author  of  that,  which  is  so  highly  injurious  to  him,  which 
doth  him  the  greatest  injury  imaginable.  For  though, 
from  the  perfection  of  his  own  nature,  it  is  impossible  it 
should  do  him  any  real  harm;  yet  it  doth  him  the  greatest 
wrong.  What  a  disorder  hath  it  introduced  into  the  crea- 
tion of  God  I  how  hath  it  spoiled  his  workmanship,  in  a 
great  masterpiece  of  his  creation,  the  mind  and  soul  of 
man  made  after  his  image !  What  deformity  hath  it  intro- 
duced in  the  room  of  so  much  beauty  and  glory  !  How 
manifest  an  attempt  is  it  against  his  throne,  even  in  the 
very  nature  of  it !  What  a  violation  of  the  sacred  constitu- 
tion of  his  government !  It  is  sin  that  hath  set  his  own 
creature  against  him,  disaftected  it  to  him :  that  is,  in  it- 
.self,  in  its  rooted  aversion  from  God,  and  hatred  of  God. 
It  is  the  most  unconceivable  thing  in  the  word,  that  God 
should  make  his  own  nature  hate  himself,  disaffect  him- 
self. It  is  sin  that  hath  actually  torn  away  so  great  and 
noble  a  part  of  his  creation  from  him,  and  plucked  it  from 
his  obedience  and  subjection;  even  all  the  generations  of 
men  from  age  to  age,  and  so  great  a  part  of  the  heavenly 
host,  and  turned  them  all  into  rebels  against  their  Maker 
and  rightful  Lord.  It  cannot  be  that  he  should  cause  so 
mischievous  a  thing. 

And  it  is  too  faint  a  vindication  of  God,  in  this  case,  to 
say,  that  therefore  he  cannot  cause,  because  it  is  a  defect, 
and  so  not  a  causable  thing,  or  capable  of  any  other  but  a 
deficient  cause.  This  is  very  true  indeed,  but  very  short, 
for  that  is  no  more  than  to  say,  God  caused  it  not,  than 
to  say,  another  caused  it  not;  as  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
caused,  cannot  indeed  admit  of  positive  causation.  That 
is  very  true,  but  we  do  not  do  God  right  if  we  do  not  as- 
sert also,  that  he  could  not  bring  it  about,  that  it  should 
be  any  agency  of  his ;  not  in  respect  of  the  object,  as  being 
an  uncausable  thing,  but  in  respect  of  his  own  nature,  as 
being  repugnant  to  his  holiness,  and  to  his  sovereignty,  and 
to  the  sacredness  of  his  government.  And  as  that  which 
he  could  not  but  abhor  from,  and  hate,  and  hate  with  ut- 
most detestation.     And  I  add  to  all  this, 

(6.)  To  evince  that  this  transmission  of  sin  cannot  be 
by  any  direct  hand  that  God  hath  in  it,  in  that  he  hath  pro- 
vided so  costly  a  remedy  against  it,  that  he  should  cause 
that  which  his  own  Son  came  down  into  our  world  and 
died  to  destroy.  That  so  wonderful  a  thing  should  be,  as 
his  descent  into  this  world  of  ours,  "  who  was  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person,  and  who  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power,  and  by  whom  he  made  the  worlds  ;"  that  he  should 
come  down  and  appear  once  before  the  end  of  time,  (or 
upon  the  declining  of  time  from  its  fulness,)  to  put  away 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself;  (Heb.  ix.  25.)  that  he  who 


sent  his  own  Son  to  put  away  sin  upon  so  very  expensive 
terms,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  to  throw  it  out  of  the 
world,  should  have  a  hand  in  bringing  it  into  the  world, 
is  the  most  inconceivable  thing  that  can  be. 

And  it  is  that  which  all  agree  in,  that  however  sin  came 
into  the  world,  God  was  not  the  author  of  it.  Every  one 
abhors  that  thought,  men  of  all  sorts,  of  all  persuasions 
and  religions:  pagans  themselves,  in  all  the  descriptions 
we  find  in  their  writings  concerning  original  evil,  all  agree 
in  this,  that  God  is  not  the  original  of  it:  all  agree  to  dis- 
charge God  in  the  case,  though  they  are  put  (.some  of  them) 
upon  most  absurd  imaginations  and  devices  to  a.ssoile  the 
matter  in  themselves;  and  to  avoid  one  difficulty,  run 
themselves  into  as  great  or  greater.  Some  talking,  they 
know  not  what,  of  a  certain  ancient  nature,  from  whence 
evil  must  come  :  some  positively  asserting  two  principles, 
as  Manes  and  his  Manicheans  did,  an  evil  principle  and  a 
good.  But  this,  all  have  agreed  in,  by  common  ccnscnt, 
that  God  could  not  be  the  Author  of  the  sinful  evils  that 
have,  in  so  great  measure,  confounded  the  world,  and 
spoiled  and  corrupted  the  nature  of  man. 

And  that  being  so  far  clear,  we  may  reckon  that  a 
good  step  is  taken  towards  the  mark  that  we  are  aiming 
at,  the  vindicating  of  God's  righteousness  in  reference  to 
this  thing.  There  is  the  greatest  certainty  imaginable  of 
the  thing  itself,  while  we  are  uncertain  of  the  manner  how 
sin  comes  to  be  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  or  to  take  its 
beginning  in  particular  persons  in  a  continual  succession. 
Though  there  be  (I  say)  a  difficulty  as  to  that,  there  is  no 
dilficulty  as  to  the  thing;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  as  to 
this,  how  it  did  not,  though  it  remain  still  a  difficulty,  how 
it  is.     It  is  not  from  God,  sin  is  none  of  this  creature. 

Then  I  should  here  subjoin,  in  the  third  place,  that  next 
conclusion  which  I  design  to  speak  to,  namely, 

III.  That  it  is  the  most  unreasonable  thing  that  can  be, 
to  object  uncertainty  against  certainty.  It  being  certain, 
that  God  is  immutably  holy  and  righteous,  and  that  his 
nature  is  absolutely  perfect;  it  being  certain  that  man's 
nature  is  now  become  sinfully  imperfect;  and  it  being 
again  plain,  that  we  may  be  certain  of  very  many  things, 
when  how  they  come  to  be  is  doubtful,  and  perhaps  to 
many,  or  the  most,  inexplicable:  but  as  to  this  particular 
thing,  we  do  not  know  how  the  corruption  of  particular 
persons  began,  but  we  know  how  it  began  not ;  that  is,  that 
It  is  impossible  to  be  any  way  imputable  to  God :  we  thence 
proceed  to  show,  how  unreasonable  a  thing  it  is,  to  object 
to  the  things  about  which  we  are  uncertain,  against  the 
things  that  are  most  certain,  that  carry  the  greatest  and 
plainest  evidence  with  them.  And  of  this  we  may  give 
you  instances  enough. 

If  we  should  argue  against  the  existence  of  this  world, 
because  we  have  not  a  particular,  distinct  account  how  it 
look  its  beginning,  how  absurd  were  it !  If  we  may  be 
capable  of  being  puzzled  with  such  questions  as  tliese.  the 
great  God  put  to  Job.  (chap,  xxxviii.  in  several  verses  of 
It.)  If  he  should  bid  us  gird  up  our  loins  like  men,  and 
say  he  would  demand  of  us,  to  answer,  "Where  were  you 
when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  !  declare,  if  you 
have  understanding.  Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof, 
if  ye  know  1  or  who  hath  stretched  out  the  line  upon  them  1" 
If  he  should  expostulate  with  us,  touching  our  knowledge 
of  the  way  how  the  sea  is  shut  up  as  within  bars  and 
doors;  or  how  ice,  and  snow,  and  rain  are  generated  ;  and 
would  put  us  upon  giving  an  account  of  these  things; 
would  it  not  be  the  absurdcst  thing  in  all  the  world  to 
deny  their  being,  because  we  cannot  ijive  a  distinct  account 
of  them  1  If  we  cannot  give  a  distinct  account,  (or  it  may 
be,)  a  satisfactory  one  to  themselves,  how  matter  was 
moved  yet  in  the  unformed  chaos,  and  when  the  measuring 
line  was  stretched  forth  of  this  world,  and  the  foundations 
laid  of  this  mighty  work;  if  we  cannot  give  an  account, 
how  light  and  darkness  were  severed,  which  was  the  part- 
ing place,  the  utmost  boundary  of  light  and  darkness ;  if 
we  cannot  give  an  account  how  the  waters  of  the  sea  came 
to  be  collected  and  gathered  into  one  place,  and  to  be 
confined  and  shut  up  there,  so  as  not  to  return  and  over- 
flow the  earth  ;  if  we  cannot  s\ve  an  account  how  the  rain 
was  generated  by  its  father :  '"  Hath  the  rain  a  father  1"  (as 
it  follows  here ;)  how  ice  and  snow  came  to  be  condensed 
into  tliese  several  substances,  wherein  we  find  them ; 
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therefore,  to  say  that  none  of  these  things  are;  to  oppose 
the  uncertainties  about  the  production  of  these  things,  to 
the  manifest,  undoubted  certainty  of  their  existence,  is  cer- 
tainly such  an  absurdity  as  we  could  never  prevail  upon 
ourselves  to  be  guilty  of. 

But  (as  hath  been  told  you  before)  we  cannot  be  more 
certain  of  any  thing  that  we  see  with  our  eyes,  or  of  any 
faculty  or  power  that  belongs  to  ourselves,  than  we  are, 
that  there  is  a  continual  transmission  of  sin  in  this  world. 
We  cannot  be  more  certain  that  man  is  a  seeing  creature, 
that  he  is  a  hearing  creature,  that  he  is  a  reasoning  crea- 
ture, than  we  can,  that  he  is  a  living  creature.  And  it 
would  therefore  be  the  most  absurd  thing  imaginable,  to 
oppose  and  object  that  which  is  uncertain,  against  that 
which  is  so  plainly  and  fully  certain. 

And  I  might  tell  you  here,  of  a  great  many  uncertainties, 
which  they  must  suppose  and  take  for  granted  to  be  very 
great  certainties,  who  should  form  a  disputation  in  this 
case,  concerning  the  production  of  the  corrupt  and  sinful 
nature  in  man.  But  that  would  be  too  large  a  theme  to 
enter  upon  now.  Yet,  all  will  resolve  into  this  in  general, 
that  as  to  what  difhculty  men  do  imagine  in  this  case,  it 
is  only  from  their  opposing  philosophical  uncertainty  to 
theological  verity;  and  till  philosophers  be  agreed  in 
other  matters,  we  have  very  little  reason  to  regard  prob- 
lems, doubtful  problems,  that  may  refer  to  this  particular 
case ;  of  which  I  may  instance  at  another  time,  but  shall 
not  now.  But  (I  say)  let  them  come  to  a  certainty  in 
other  matters  first,  before  they  expect  to  be  much  regarded 
in  reference  to  determinate,  theological  truth,  which,  we 
reckon,  stands  unshaken  as  the  foundations  of  heaven  and 
earth.  When  they  have  brought  themselves  and  the 
world  to  a  certainty  about  such  things  as  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  sea,  the  causes  of  the  very  centre  of  our 
world,  the  powers  of  the  loadstone ;  whether  it  be  the  sim 
or  the  eartli,  and  which  it  is  of  these,  that  moves  the  other 
about;  when  they  have  brought  such  things  as  these,  and 
a  hundred  more  that  might  be  mentioned,  to  a  certainty, 
then  they  may,  with  more  pretence,  expect  to  be  listened 
to,  as  to  their  determinations  which  may  more  directly  re- 
spect this  case. 


LECTURE  XXXVIL* 

Under  the  opening  of  the  third  conclusion,  proposed  to 
be  spoken  to,  for  the  clearing  of  what  I  intended  in  the 
choice  of  the  text  we  are  upon,  namely, — that  it  is  most 
nnreasonable  and  absurd,  to  oppose  and  object  dark,  and 
doubtful,  and  uncertain  things,  against  that  which  is  most 
evident  and  certain  ;— we  showed  that  there  are  many  un- 
certainties, that  men  of  philosophical  minds,  and  geniuses, 
do  eommendably  enough  employ  their  thoughts  about, 
while  they  do  not  attempt  or  offer  at  such  a  thing,  as  to 
oppose  them  to  manifest,  revealed  truths.  But  if  they 
will  do  so,  it  is  in  all  reason  to  be  expected,  that  they 
should  come  to  a  more  general  cerlaint,y  than  they  do,  or 
are  ever  like  to  do,  about  philosophical  matters  in  general. 
I  instanced  in  several,  and  told  you,  I  would  instance  in 
four  more  which  do  more  directly  concern  this  ca.se,  about 
which  here  lies  the  objected  difficulty. 

That  the  human  soul  cannot  be  propagated  :  to  suppose 
it  can,  would  be  to  expose  the  doctrine  of  its  immortalitv 
to  manifest  hazard.  It  must  be  supposed,  that  being  im- 
mediately created  by  God  himself,  it  comes  pure  and  sin- 
less out  of  his  hands.  The  body  itself,  without  the  soul, 
cannot  be  the  .seat  and  subject  of  sin,  as  no  irrational  thing 
can,  which  is  most  evident.  Therefore,  many  think  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  propagation  of  sin  from  age  to  age ; 
for  how  should  it  be  1  It  cannot  be  at  first  found  in  the 
soul,  which  comes  pure  out  of  the  hand  of  God.  It  can- 
not be  seated  or  subjected  in  the  body,  which  is  not  a  sub- 
ject capable  of  sin,  or  any  mortality,  abstractly  considered. 
Here  (I  say)  men  do  but  oppose  uncertainty  to  a  certainty  ; 
a  great  many  uncertainties  to  one  plain  and  absolute  cer- 
tainty; that  is,  that  sm  doth  really  descend  from  age  to 
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age  ;  and  it  is  manifest,  and  in  view  with  every  one  that 
observes  that  men  do  not  sooner  begin  to  act  rationally, 
than  they  do  begin  to  act  irregularly.  But  to  oppose  un- 
certainties to  this  plain  and  evident  certainty,  is  a  most 
unreasonable  thing  ;  equally  unreasonable  as  that  sophis- 
tical reasoning  was  of  the  philosopher  that  would  under- 
take to  prove,  that  there  could  bfi  no  such  thing  as  a  local 
motion  ;  and  another  undertook  to  refute  him,  by  walking- 
up  and  down  before  his  eyes.  There  are  too  plain  and 
sad  proofs,  in  the  walkings  of  men  from  age  to  age,  that 
as  soon  as  ever  they  begin  to  move  or  act  as  men, they  do 
act  sinfully ;  and  so  that  corruption  doth  descend  and  is 
transmitted.  This  is  certain  and  evident.  But  to  make 
this  a  difiienlty,  there  are  a  great  many  uncertainties  sup- 
posed and  taken  for  granted,  about  which  it  concerns  igno- 
rant creatures  (as  we  all  are)  to  pronounce  nothing  one 
way  or  other. 

It  is  uncertain  when  or  what  time  human  souls  were 
created,  or  were  not  created  ;  whether  all  at  once  and  at 
first,  or  whether  at  some  distance  of  time,  before  they  be- 
come to  be  united  to  human  bodies.  Not  that  the  truth 
needs  a  determination  of  these  matters,  that  way  that 
would  seem  more  favourable  to  it,  as  if  it  be  not  otherwise 
defended.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  ought  not  to  make 
difficulties  greater  than  they  really  are,  by  supposing  and 
taking  for  granted,  that  those  things  are  certain,  which 
really  are  not  so. 

It  is,  again,  altogether  uncertain  by  what  sort  of  divine 
agency  aJiuman  soul  comes  to  be  united  to  a  human  body, 
or  whether  they  come  into  that  union  elsctively,  yea  or  no ; 
or  whether  by  a  certain  sort  of  fatal  necessity ;  these  are 
uncertainties,  and  we  are  not  to  pronounce  concerning: 
them  as  if  they  "were  certain. 

We  do  not  know;  philosophy  cannot,  with  certainty,, 
determine  the  strict,  precise,  limitative  bounds,  between 
the  sensitive  nature  and  the  rational.  We  can  be  at  no 
certainty,  what  dispositions  there  may  be  in  the  sensitive 
nature  unto  sin,  though  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  for- 
mal sin  in  it,  abstractedly  considered  ;  so  that  whensoever 
a  reasonable,  intelligent  spirit  shall  come  to  be  united 
therewith,  it  will  thereupon  certainly  sin  :  if  it  act,  it  will 
not  act  more  rationally,  than  disorderly  and  irregularly. 
As  if  never  so  skilful  a  hand  do  play  upon  an  instrument 
out  of  tune,  if  it  sound  it  will  sound  amiss;  if  never  so 
skilful  a  horseman  ride  a  lame  horse,  if  he  move  he  will 
halt.  We  are  altogether  uncertain  what  of  sensitive  na- 
ture may  be  propagated  with  such  and  such  dispositions 
in  it,  before  the  supervention  of  the  reasonable  soul. 

We  are  uncertain  what  orders  there  are  of  created  spirits, 
so  little  do  we  know,  and  we  ought  not  to  pretend  to 
know,  of  the  affairs  of  the  in  visible  world;  so  that  we  ought, 
in  justice,  to  profess  ignorance  of  such  things  as  these, 
whether  there  be  any  common  .spirit  of  nature  endowed 
with  a  plastic  power,  that  may  be  immediately  concerned 
about  the  union  of  human  bodies  and  human  souls  with 
one  another. 

These  are  things,  though  contraries,  whereunto  for  the 
most  part  men  take  upon  them  to  determine  as  certainties; 
and  so  make  objections  against  the  most  certain  and  un- 
questionable truths.  And  the  most  of  the  difficulties  in 
this  matter  do  but  arise  from  opposing  doubtful  philoso- 
phical problems  to  unquestionable  theological  verities. 
And  whereas,  there  is  a  very  great  uncertainty  in  most  parts 
of  philosophy,  in  natural  philosophy  more  than  in  any 
other  part,  therefore,  the  presumptuous  determinations  of 
men,  about  these  things,  are  very  unfit  to  be  brought  into 
any  competition  with  the  most  certain  divine  truths ;  that 
is,  to  oppose  things  that  are  doubtful,  that  can  never  be 
proved  one  way  or  other,  unto  things  that  are  either  most 
evidently  proved,  or  are  in  themselves  so  evident,  as  to 
need  no  proof.  And  this  is  the  case  as  to  the  most  of  what 
appears  difficult  in  this  afl^air.     But  then, 

IV.  The  last  conclusion  that  I  am  to  insist  upon  is  this, 
that  it  is  most  of  all  unreasonable  and  absurd,  to  oppose 
such  uncertainties  to  certainties,  to  object  what  is  doubtful 
and  dark,  against  what  is  plain  and  evident,  when  (as  hath 
been  evinced  already)  there  is  nothing  can  shake  the  as- 
serted truth ;  but  there  are  many  considerations  may  be 
brought  to  break  the  force  of  such  objections,  as  are  raised 
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against  it;  then,  it  is  most  specially  absurd.  And  under 
this  head  it  was  that  I  designed  to  produce  and  lay  before 
you,  the  many  considerations  which  tend  to  break  the  force 
of  any  thing  that  can  be  objected  against  the  consistency 
and  agreeableness  of  the  righteous  and  universal  perfection 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  with  the  continual  transmission  of 
the  sinful  imperfections  of  the  human  nature. 

The  difficulty  I  need  not  remind  you  of,  only,  that  it 
may  lie  the  more  distinctly  in  your  thoughts,  it  is  reducible 
to  two  heads;  partly  somewhat  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
partly  somewhat  on  the  part  of  man.  On  man's  part  first ; 
because  he  is  first  to  be  considered  in  every  thing  that  is 
evil,  whether  it  be  evil  of  sin,  or  evil  of  misery.  And  from 
what  hath  been  said  it  appears  difficult  to  be  conceived, 
how  man  can  be  capable  of  propagating  a  sinful  soul  to  an- 
other, when  the  soul,  as  such,  is  not  propagated;  and  sin 
must  reside  there,  inasmuch  (as  hath  been  said)  as  the  body 
cannot  be  the  seat  or  subject  of  sin,  abstractly  considered, 
and  without  the  soul.  On  God's  part,  how  it  should  stand 
with  his  righteousness  and  other  perfections,  continually  to 
co-operate  with  second  causes  in  the  transmission  of  a  sin- 
ful nature  from  age  to  age  among  men;  so  as  thereby  to 
make  this  world  a  seed-plot  of  wickedness  and  misery,  to 
all  its  inhabitants,  froin  one  generation  to  another;  upon 
which,  many  have  thought  themselves  necessitated  to  deny 
any  such  thing  as  the  propagation  of  a  corrupted  nature, 
from  generation  to  generation ;  and  so  to  ascribe  the  whole 
business  of  the  continuance  of  sin  from  age  to  age,  in  the 
world,  only  to  imitation ;  one  generation  learning  to  be 
■wicked,  from  another  wicked  generation,  that  did  precede. 
But  now,  I  say,  as  nothing  can  shake  the  truths  that  have 
been  asserted  concerning  God's  righteousness,  and  man's 
unrighteousness  continually  descending,  and  transmitted 
from  age  to  age;  so  there  are  many  things  to  be  alleged, 
to  break  the  force  of  any  such  objections  as  these.     And, 

I  shall  offer  this  to  consideration,  that  in  reference  to 
God's  concern  in  this  matter,  (about  whose  name  and  hon- 
our all  our  souls  ought  to  be  most  tenderly  and  deeply 
concerned,)  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  or  thought  but  this, 
it  were  easy  for  him  to  have  prevented  such  a  descent  of 
sinfulness,  from  age  to  age,  in  this  world,  by  which  also 
misery  is  continually  entailed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  it. 
But  now  (I  say)  consider  these  things  in  reference  here- 
unto. 

1.  Suppose  that  men  should,  hereupon,  ascribe  the  whole 
business  of  the  continued  sinfulness  of  the  world,  from  age 
to  age,  to  imitation  only,  this  would  no  more  solve  the 
difficulty,  than  what  is  ordinarily  asserted ;  for,  even  that 
also,  how  easy  were  it  for  him,  the  great  God,  (as  we  may 
think,)  to  have  prevented  this;  that  is,  to  have  prevented 
the  descent  of  sin,  from  age  to  age,  by  imitation  !  How 
easily  might  he  have  annihilated  this  world,  or  annihilated 
his  creature  man,  either  by  exerting  his  power  to  this  pur- 
pose, or,  indeed,  by  only  withholding  it!  for  then  all  must 
drop.  Or,  how  easy  had  it  been  to  him,  to  have  made  all 
perfectly  good,  and  that  they  should  have  continued  such, 
from  age  to  age!  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  bad 
example  for  any  one's  imitation.  And  we  do  not  know, 
but  that  the  Divine  Agency  (such  as  it  may  be  for  ought 
we  can  tell)  may  be  as  little  concerned  in  transmitting 
human  nature  in  its  corruption,  from  age  to  age,  as  it  would 
be,  in  sustaining  sinful  creatures  that  are  corrupted,  in  co- 
operating in  sinful  actions.  And  without  the  co-operating 
influence  of  the  First  Cause,  we  are  sure  nothing  can  be 
done  by  a  sufficient  influence;  that  is,  not  done  by  an 
efficacious  and  necessitating  one.  And  therefore,  it  is  in 
vain  to  allege  that,  for  the  solving  and  expediting  this  dif- 
ficulty, which  doth  itself  carry  as  much  of  difficulty  in  it. 
And  again, 

2.  This  is  next  to  be  considered,  that  it  is  very  unrea- 
sonable to  have  been  expected  from  God,  that  he  should 
annihilate  an  intelligent  creature,  upon  the  account  of  its 
having  offendeu  him,  or  upon  the  account  of  its  being  likely 
to  transmit  its  likeness  to  those  that  shall  proceed  and 
spring  from  such  a  progenitor.  It  was  a  most  unreason- 
able thing  (I  say)  that  God  should,  hereupon,  annihilate  or 
reduce  to  nothing  such  a  piece  of  the  work  of  his  own 
hands;  that  had  neither  been  suitable  to  the  wisdom  of 
God,  nor  his  goodness :  not  to  his  wisdom,  for  there  had 
been  a  direct  regression,  that  he  should  undo  and  destroy 


his  own  work ;  because  such  a  creature,  the  subject  and 
effect  of  his  productive  and  creating  influence,  had  trans- 
gressed the  law  and  rule  of  its  own  creation ;  it  wa.s  unrea- 
sonable that  he  should,  thereupon,  reduce  it  to  nothing. 
And  it  had  been  (J  say)  very  disagreeable  to  his  wisdom, 
as  if  he  were  surprised  by  the  fall  and  lapse  of  his  creature, 
as  if  he  had  not  foreseen,  as  if  he  had  not  sagacity  enough 
to  apprehend,  .such  and  such  consequences.  It  hath  been 
always  (as  we  find  by  the  course  God  hath  held)  reckoned 
by  him,  most  worthy  of  him,  and  most  God-like,  to  turn  ill 
events  to  good;  but  not  to  go  back.  And  we  shall,  in 
time,  come  to  show  you,  how  he  hath  done  it  in  this  case, 
to  his  own  most  transcendent  glory,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  his  creatures,  such  as  do  not,  by  their  own  faulty  oppo- 
sition, stand  in  the  way  of  his  kind  and  gracious  method 
towards  them.  But,  that  he  should  annihilate  or  bring  a 
creature  to  nothing,  that  was  capable  of  obeying  and  .serv- 
ing him,  because  he  did  disobey  him,  and  because  he  is 
likely  to  transmit  sinful  inclinations  to  those  that  come  of 
him,  or  come  after  him,  this  is  never  to  be  expected  from 
the  blessed  God;  it  is  a  thing  disagreeable  to  his  wisdom, 
that  he  should  do  and  undo.  When  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
pented that  he  made  man,  as  when  he  brought  the  flood 
upon  the  world;  (Gen.  vi.)  that,  as  is  plain  in  itself,  and. 
all  do  agree,  is  spoken  vwre  humano.  And  though  he  did 
(that  he  might  give  one  proof  of  his  just  displeasancy  at  the 
apostacy  of  the  world)  bring  on  that  deluge,  yet  you  see  he 
would  not  destroy  the  kind,  but  resolved  to  continue  that, 
in  subserviency  to  his  further  great  and  glorious  designs. 
And  indeed,  it  could  much  less  have  consisted  with  his 
goodness,  to  destroy  the  capacity  which  was  in  that  order 
of  creatures,  of  so  high  and  great  things  as  he  designed  them 
to,  which  should  spring  up  of  the  human  race.  That  he 
should  prevent  himself  of  that  wonderful  exercise  of  his 
mercy,  grace,  and  good-will  towards  men,  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  discourse  in  its  proper  place,  and  as 
the  series  of  things  shall  lead  on.  Therefore  that  I  would 
have  to  be  considered,  that  it  was  a  most  unreasonable 
thing  to  expect  that  God  should,  upon  the  transgression 
of  his  reasonable  creatures,  and  lest  sin  should  be  trans- 
mitted from  age  to  age,  annihilate  the  kind,  and  reduce  all 
to  nothing.     And, 

3.  It  was  as  little  to  be  expected,  that  God  should  at 
first  make  all  immutably  good ;  that  he  should  have  made 
all  his  intelligent  creatures  immutably  good  at  first,  both 
angels  in  heaven,  and  men  on  earth ;  and  so  have  provided 
and  taken  a  course  that  sin  should  always  be  kept  out  of 
his  creation ;  and  that  it  should  be  impossible,  where  there 
is  a  nature  propagated  from  aye  to  age,  there  should  be  omy 
thing  of  taint  capable  of  falling  into  that  nature :  I  say, 
that  God  should  have  done  this,  was  as  little  to  be  expected 
from  him. 

We  may  judge  of  things  safely  by  the  event ;  for  that  is 
judging  after  God ;  that  is  judging  that  to  be  becoming  of 
God,  which  he  hath  done  ;  that  course  to  be  most  suitable 
to  him,  most  God-like,  which  he  hath  chosen.  And  so  far 
as  we  can  discern  the  reasonableness  of  the  course 
which  he  hath  taken,  we  are  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  avow 
it  upon  all  occasions.  Now,  from  the  course  he  hath  taken, 
it  appears  most  suitable  to  the  excellencies  of  the  Divine 
Being,  every  way,  that  he  should  have  made  intelligent 
creatures  at  first  mutable ;  not  to  make  them  immutabh' 
good  and  happy,  which  was  to  be  their  final  state;  but 
that  there  should  be  a  preparatory,  subservient  state,  intro- 
ductive  to  that  final  state.  This  appears,  upon  all  ac- 
counts,to  have  been  most  agreeable  lo  the  SupremeWisdom 
and  Goodness,  that  his  creatures  should  not  arrive  to  the 
highest  perfection  that  they  Mere  capable  of  all  at  oTire, 
and  at  the  very  first,  but  that  they  should  undergo  a  trial; 
and  in  that  case,  (if  they  must  do  .so,)  they  must  be  left  to 
their  liberty  at  first ;  and  being  lefi  so,  there  would  be  still 
a  possibility  that  sin  should  be;  and  being  once,  that  it 
should  go  on  and  be  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  And 
therefore,  I  add, 

4.  That  God's  omnipotency,  or  what  his  absolute  power 
can  do,  is  not  the  only  measure  (abstractly  considered)  ac- 
cording to  which  it  can  be  said  God  can  do  this  or  that. 
It  is  not  fit  or  proper  to  say,  that  he  can  do  whatsoever 
omnipotency,  abstractly  considered  and  alone,  could  do ; 
because  he  is  not  a  Being  of  power  aXone  :  power  alone 
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gives  us  but  an  inadequate  conception  of  God ;  it  doth  not 
give  us  an  entire  conception  of  him,  as  if  he  were  nothing 
else  but  power;  for  he  is  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  holi- 
ness, and  rifrhteousness,  and  truth,  as  well  as  power.  And 
therefore,  that  only  is,  in  a  true  sense,  possible  to  God, 
which  is  suitable  to  all  his  glorious  excellencies  to  do,  con- 
junctly considered;  and  not  what  is  suitable  to  his  power 
alone,  and  separately  considered  from  the  rest.  When  it 
is  said,  God  cannot  lie,  and  God  cannot  deny  himself,  and 
the  like,  the  meaning  is  not  as  if  there  were  a  want  of  mere 
power  to  do  any  such  natural  act,  considered  as  a  natural 
act;  but  it  is  impossible  to  the  divine  perfection,  (consider 
him  as  a  Being  of  universal  perfection,  wherein  all  perfec- 
tions do  meet,)  to  do  things  so  unlike  himself,  so  unworthy 
of  himself. 

Therefore,  it  was  never  to  have  been  expected  from  di- 
Tine  power,  or  because  he  is  omnipotent,  that,  therefore,  he 
should  do  all  things  which  that,  abstractedly  considered, 
could  do ;  as  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  generations  of  men 
lest  they  should  sin  on  ;  or  to  have  made  all  perfectly  good 
at  first,  so  as  it  should  be  an  impossibility  that  any  such 
thing  as  sin  should  be  in  the  Avorld,  which  only  the  possi- 
biliiy  of  its  continuing  in  the  world  could,  in  an  ordinary 
course,  be  prevented.  This  (I  say)  was  never  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  infinitely,  absolutely,  and  universally  per- 
fect Being,  who  hath  other  perfections  belonging  to  his 
nature  besides  that  of  power.  But  those  things  are  only 
possible  to  him,  which  (all  things  considered)  are  most 
■worthy  of  him,  and  most  suitable  to  him.     And  again, 

5.  We  are  further  to  consider,  that  the  course  of  nature 
in  the  universe,  it  is  most  observably  fixed  and  settled  ;  so 
as  (unless  it  be  now  and  then  in  single  instances)  not  to 
admit  of  change;  that  is,  not  to  admit  of  change  in  an  or- 
dinary course.  We  may  observe,  that  the  course  of  nature 
is  very  rarely  ever  altered.  But  it  were  very  unreasonable 
to  expect,  that  it  should  be  statedly  or  often  altered.  We 
find  alterations  in  single  instances;  as  in  reference  to  that 
great  order  of  day  and  night,  when  the  sun  stood  still  so 
long  one  time,  and  when  it  wenf  back  so  many  degrees 
at  another  time.  And  so  -when  the  sea  did  not  hold  its 
own  course,  or  do  agreeably  to  its  property,  as  a  fluid  thing, 
to  overflow  all  that  came  within  the  compass  of  it,  but  was 
bound  up  as  to  the  Israelites  that  passed  through  it.  And 
the  fire,  it  acted  not,  according  to  its  natural  property,  to 
consume  and  burn  what  is  combustible,  in  the  case  of  the 
three  children,  who  were  in  the  fiery  furnace  unharmed 
and  unhurt. 

But  we  are  never  to  think  that  the  course  of  nature 
should  be  ordinarily  or  often  altered.  And  that  it  is  not, 
even  because  it  is  not,  we  ought  in  great  reverence  and 
humility  to  apprehend  there  are  mighty  occult  reasons  for 
this.  And  it  should  lay  an  awe  upon  our  spirits,  to  be- 
hold the  Author  of  nature,  the  God  of  nature,  acting  it  on, 
in  so  stated  and  unaltered  a  course,  from  age  to  age,  through 
the  succession  of  many  ages.  If  we  understood  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  so,  yet  our  minds  should  be  struck  with 
great  reverence  when  we  find,  that  ordinarily  it  is  .^o.  But 
we  may  apprehend  very  great  reason  for  it  too,  in  reference 
to  the  stated  course  of  natural  causes,  as  to  what  doth  con- 
cern ourselves.  What  confusion  would  it  make  in  the 
world,  if,  ordinarily,  the  sun  should  vary  its  course,  that  no 
man  could  tell  when  it  would  rise,  or  when  it  would  set, 
or  when  to  undertake  such  or  such  a  business  1  If  God's 
obstructing  that  course  in  a  single  instance  or  two,  should 
have  been  often  repeated,  so  as  to  hold  men's  minds  in  a 
continual  suspense,  the  sad  and  dismal  consequences  that 
would  have  ensued  to  this  world  (though  this  be  but  a  very 
minute,  inconsiderable  part  of  the  universe,  the  whole  crea- 
tion of  God)  are  obvious  to  every  one's  view  that  considers. 

And  as  to  the  transmitting  of  the  species  of  things,  and 
the  preserving  of  the  species  of  all  sorts  of  things,  in  the 
world,  besides  the  decorum  of  it,  and  that  admirable  proof 
that  there  is  of  divine  wisdom  and  providence  therein,  the 
usefulness  thereof  to  ourselves  is  most  apparent  to  any 
one's  notice  and  view,  that  through  so  many  thousands  of 
years  there  should  be  a  preservation  of  the  kinds  of  things. 
Go  through  the  several  orders  of  things:  the  ranks  of 
things  that  come  imder  our  own  notice,  is  an  admirable 
discovery  of  God's  wisdom  and  providence,  and  too  little 
considered  and  reflected  on;  that  the  species  of  things 


should  be  unaltered,  that  what  we  find  was  the  property 
of  this  or  that  herb,  or  plant,  or  tree,  continues  so.  These 
things  have  still  the  same  properties  that  they  had.  Look 
to  the  animals  beneath  us;  we  find  the  same  properties  the 
horse  to  be  described  by,  so  many  ages  ago,  are  in  the 
same  creature  still.  There  is  an  admirable  discovery  of 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  Providence  in  this,-  which  we 
ought  to  contemplate  with  great  admiration,  and  great  re- 
verence, and  have  our  spirits  so  much  the  more  disposed  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  God  the  Maker  of  this  world,  and 
the  great  Author  of  universal  nature.  It  would  do  more 
to  preserve  a  religious  impression  upon  our  spirits  God- 
ward,  than  is  commonly  apprehended,  if  we  did,  now  and 
then,  allow  our  thoughts  to  fix  in  these  contemplations, 
that  whereas  there  is  such  a  collision  in  this  natural  world, 
there  are  such  antipathies  and  contrarieties  in  the  natures 
of  things,  that  yet  their  natures  are  continued,  preserved 
entire,  from  being  confounded  ;  though  there  is  such  a  vast 
multiplicity,  yet  all  preserved  entire,  through  so  many  thou- 
sands of  years.     But  then,  consider  further, 

6.  That  it  is  most  evident,  that  the  course  of  nature  is 
as  settled  and  constant,  in  reference  to  the  production  of 
men  from  age  to  age,  as  of  any  other  creature.  This  is  ob- 
vious, to  wit,  that  there  do  spring  up,  from  age  to  age, 
creatures  of  this  species,  and  of  the  same  kind,  as  there 
do  of  any  other  creatures  of  any  other  kind  or  species. 
And  that,  hereupon,  we  must  apprehend  a  fixedness  in  the 
course  of  nature,  not  to  be  altered  for  a  continuance, 
though  it  may  in  single  instances,  here  and  there,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  thing,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  any  thing  else 
that  falls  under  the  regulation  and  measure  of  the  law  of 
nature.     And, 

7.  It  is  a  mighty  confirmation  of  the  natural  descent  of 
sin  with  the  nature  of  man,  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  when 
God  designed  the  incarnation  of  his  own  Son,  to  avoid 
that  corruption  of  nature  descending  to  him,  he  there  steps 
out  of  the  ordinary  course;  a  consideration  that  hath  that 
weight  with  it,  that  if  any  one  allow  himself  to  think,  it 
must  overbear  his  mind  in  that  matter,  that  sure  there  is 
some  secret,  profound  reason  in  the  counsel  of  God, 
(whether  obvious  to  our  view,  or  not  obvious,)  that  the  de- 
scent of  corrupt  nature  was  in  the  ordinary  way  unavoid- 
able: that  when  God  had  a  design  to  incarnate  his  own 
Son,  when  it  was  intended  God  should  be  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  to  avoid  that  contagion  and  corruption  which,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  is  transmitted,  he  doth  in  this  single 
instance  recede  and  go  oflffrom  the  ordinary  natural  course : 
and  so  the  production  is  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  separating 
the  very  matter  of  the  human  body  which  itself,  indeed, 
was  not  a  capable  subject  of  sin,  as  hath  been  said,  and  is 
plain  in  itself.  But  because  the  human  nature  had  been 
corrupted,  if  it  had  descended  in  the  ordinary  way,  (and 
that  was  inconsistent  with  the  design  on  which  a  Redeemer 
was  to  come  down  from  heaven  into  the  world,)  therefore, 
the  ordinary  course  of  procreation  is  declined  and  avoided : 
a  most  pregnant  demonstration,  that,  in  the  ordinary  course, 
sin  is  always  naturally  transmitted,  in  that  this  must  be 
done  on  purpose  to  avoid  that  taint  and  contagion  that 
otherwise  would  have  been.  But  I  add,  in  the  next  place, 
and  shall  go  no  further  now, 

8.  That  men  do  make  the  difficulty  in  this  matter  greater 
than  they  need,  by  not  apprehending  and  considering  aright, 
wherein  the  production  of  a  human  creature  lies.  It  is 
plain  it  doth  not  lie,  though  a  human  creature  be  a  creature 
of  a  compounded  nature,  that  hath  a  terrestrial  and  celes- 
tial part,  yet,  I  say,  it  doth  not  lie  in  the  production  of 
either  of  the  parts,  but  only  in  the  uniting  of  them  sub- 
stantially with  one  another.  It  neither  lies  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  soul,  nor  doth  it  lie  in  the  production  of  the 
matter  of  the  body,  for  all  matter  is  generally  apprehended 
to  be  ingenerable  and  incorruptible.  But  it  lies  (as  I  said) 
in  the  beginning  of  these  into  a  substantial  union  with  one 
another.  And  do  but  consider  to  this  purpose,  "Wherein 
doth  death  lie  1  wherein  doth  the  death  of  a  man  consist  V 
His  death,  you  will  easily  apprehend,  must  stand  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  procreation  and  production.  But  death 
doth  not  lie  either  in  the  destruction  of  the  soul,  or  of  the 
body;  but  as  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  that  the  one  remains, 
so  it  is  a  matter  of  sense,  that  the  other  remains  after  death. 
The  soul  is  gone,  but  not  reduced  to  nothing;  the  body 
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remains,  and  will  continue  a  considerable  time  the  same 
entire  frame  that  it  was,  even  when  the  soul  is  gone. 
Death,  therefore,  doth  neither  lie  in  the  destruction  of  the 
soul,  nor  in  the  destruction  of  the  body;  but  in  their  dis- 
union. So  the  procreation  doth  not  lie,  either  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  soul,  or  in  the  production  of  the  body ; 
(otherwise  than  being  so  and  so  modilied  ;)  but  in  the 
union  of  those  two  parts,  bringing  it  about,  that  they 
should  be  substantially  united  with  one  another. 

And  if  that  be  duly  considered,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
room  and  scope  left  to  apprehend  how  such  a  thing  may 
be  very  possible,  (as  we  find  it  actual,)  the  continual  de- 
scent of  sin,  and  yet  the  holiness,  and  purity,  and  univer- 
sal rectitude  of  the  Divine  Nature,  not  having  any  con- 
cern unbecoming  itself,  unsuitable  to  itself,  herein. 

There  are  many  more  considerations  behind,  that  will 
not  be  without  weight  m  this  matter :  only,  now,  let  us 
consider  and  bethink  ourselves  (as  our  assembly  dissolves) 
of  this  one  thing  ;  how  much  more  considerable  a  theme 
and  subject  we  have  for  our  thoughts,  in  that  which  is 
common  to  all  ages,  that  can  occur  to  us  in  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  our  own  time  !  We  are  so  amused  and  taken  up 
about  the  little  affairs  (in  comparison)  of  our  own  time, 
that  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  consider  and  look,  as 
we  should  do,  with  just  intention  of  mind,  upon  those 
things  that  are  great,  and  of  common  concern  to  all  time. 
And  we  wonder  there  should  be  any  miscarriage  in  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs,  and  that  the  perversity  of  men, 
here  and  there,  breaks  out  in  this  or  that  instance,  forget- 
ting there  is  a  corrupt,  human  nature  still  descending  from 
age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  which  na- 
turally makes  this  world  a  region  of  im.purity,  and  con- 
sequent misery,  and  gloominess  and  darkness.  And  we 
do  not  enough  reflect  upon  the  intestine  cause  of  all  our 
evils.  Every  one  would  be  a  great  deal  more  ready  to  fall 
to  self-accusation,  than  to  the  accusing  of  other  men.  "  I 
have  a  corrupt  nature  in  myself,  out  of  which  nature 
spring  all  the  confusions  and  disorders  in  the  world;  all 
the  dismal,  tragical  things  that  are  any  where  to  be  found 
,  and  observed  in  it."  It  is  very  unreasonable  to  let  our 
minds  be  confined  to  the  present,  when  we  have  such  a 
vast  prospect  before  us,  looking  forward,  looking  back- 
ward, looking  inward,  looking  on  this  and  that  hand  ;  to 
bind  our  thoughts  when  we  have  so  vast  a  compass  of 
things  to  look  into,  this  is  neither  suitable  to  the  reason  of 
a  man,  nor  so  suitable  as  it  should  be  to  the  more  large 
and  concerned  mind  of  a  Christian,  about  the  great  things 
wherein  the  Christian  interest  is,  itself,  concerned. 


LECTURE   XXXVIII.* 

Now  we  shall  go  on  to  add  further  considerations  for 
showing  this  fourth  conclusion.  And,  thereupon,  in  the 
ne.xt  place, 

9.  We  may  further  consider,  thatit  is  never  thought  a 
blemish  to  the  justice  of  any  government  whatsoeA^er,  that 
children  should  inherit  the  poverty  and  rags  of  their  pa- 
rents that  were  either  poor  or  profligate,  or  that  had  squan- 
dered or  forfeited  all  that  they  had.  This  was  never 
thought  to  have  been  a  blemish  to  the  government  under 
which  such  persons  may  live,  that  children  are  born  poor, 
when  their  parents  had  nothing  to  leave  them ;  and  so 
they  have  rags  and  beggary  for  their  patrimony.  This 
doth  not  use  to  be,  or  can  be,  with  any  equity,  imputed  to 
the  government  under  which  such  live,  as  if  that  were  to 
be  blamed.  And  much  less  is  it  imputable  in  this  case; 
because  human  governors  are  debtors  to  the  communities 
which  they  govern,  and  do  owe  to  them  their  utmost  care 
and  providence  for  them.  But  God  (as  hath  been  former- 
ly showed  you)  can  be  no  debtor  to  any  of  his  creatures, 
whether  considered  singly,  or  in  communities,  any  other- 
wise than  as  he  hath  by  any  promise  made  himself  debtor. 
But  he  never  promised,  never  obliged  himself  by  any  pro- 
mise, to  keep  .sin  out  of  the  world,  from  hurting" creatures 
that  can  only  hurt  themselves  by  it ;  or  from  preventing 
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it  to  descend  or  presently  to  throw  it  out  of  the  world ; 
though  that  he  will  do  fully  in  his  own  time,  and  m  his 
own  way.     And  again, 

10.  There  can  be  no  more  obligation  on  the  blessed 
God,  to  prevent  moral  defects  among  his  creatures,  thaa 
natural  ones.  If  he  be  not  obliged  to  prevent  natural  de- 
fects, he  is  as  little  obliged  to  prevent  moral ;  because  moral 
perfection  mu.st  be  founded  in  natural ;  as  sUl  morality  hath 
its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  creatures  who  are  the 
capable  subjects  thereof  But  plain  it  is,  he  can  be  under 
no  obligation  to  prevent  natural  defects,  or  that  his  crea- 
tures should  be  naturally  perfect:  for  in  what  sense  will 
we  suppose  it  requisite  that  he  should  make  them  so? 
Not  With  an  absolute  perfection,  perfection  in  omni  genere  ; 
for  that  is  above  the  condition  of  a  creature;  no  creature 
is  capable  of  being  universalhj  perfect.  That  is  ihej)ecu- 
liar  privilege  and  prerogative  of  the  Original  and  Uncre- 
ated Being,  to  be  absolutely  and  universally  perfect.  And 
therefore,  to  suppose  him  obliged  to  make  all  his  creatures 
every  way  perfect,  it  were  to  suppose  him  obliged  to  have 
made  them  all  gods ;  or  we  must  suppose  him  not  obliged 
to  make  any  thing  at  all ;  because  it  is  impossible  that  a 
made  thing'can  be  absolutely  perfect.  Or,  should  we  sup- 
pose him  under  an  obligation  to  have  made  things  perfect 
in  any  kind  above  their  own  1  That  cannot  be  thought 
neither;  for  that  must  suppose,  then,  that  there  should 
have  been  no  creatures  of  any  inferior  kind,  or  that  all 
must  have  been  of  equal  perfection,  that  every  fiy  or  worm 
must  have  been  a  cherubim  or  seraphim.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
most  accurate  discourse  that  I  have  taken  notice  of  to  this 
purpose,  in  a  pagan  writer,  (as  it  is  more  generally  reck- 
oned,) Plotinus,  who  saith,  that  "  to  find  fault  with  the 
Author  of  nature  because  of  such  and  such  defects,  in  such 
and  such  sorts  of  creatures,  or  in  particular  creatures,  it 
were  to  find  fault  that  he  hath  made  the  v.'orld  an  harmo- 
nious thing  ;  that  there  are  such  orders  and  gradations  in 
it ;  that  he  hath  made  some  inanimate  things,  and  endow- 
ed some  with  a  life  of  sense,  and  some  below  them  with  a 
life  of  vegetation,  and  some  above  them  with  a  life  of  rea- 
son, and  some  above  them  with  an  angelical  nature,  and 
the  like."  All  the  comely  orders  of  things  should  not 
have  been,  but  all  must  have  been  of  one  order  and  kind, 
"  And,  (as  he  saith,)  it  were  the  same  thing  as  to  blame  a 
limner,  that  he  hath  not  in  every  thing  drawn  light  colours 
without  any  foil ;  or  a  comedian,  (the  author  of  a  come- 
dy,) that  he  hath  not  made  every  person  that  is  to  act  a 
part,  a  king,  or  a  hero ;  that  there  should  be  any  that  doth 
.sustain  the  part  of  mean  and  inferior  persons." 

It  is  plain,  and  out  of  doubt,  that  God  is  not  obliged  to 
make  his  creatures  all  either  absolutely  perfect,  or  to  give 
ihem  higher  perfections  than  do  belong  to  their  own  kind; 
or  (we  may  add)  to  give  to  every  one  of  them  those  per- 
fections that  that  kind  is  capable  of.  For  we  find  that 
there  are  some  of  greater  health,  some  of  less ;  some  of 
gi'eater  strength,  some  of  less,  in  that  order  of  creatures 
wherein  they  are.  And  we  find  that  there  are  such  things 
as  hereditary  diseases,  that  do  descend,  and  generally  are 
found  every  where  through  the  human  race.  But  (1  say) 
God  can  no  more  be  under  obligation  to  prevent  moral 
than  natural  defects,  among  his  creatures.     And  again, 

11.  We  are  to  consider  further,  that  though  the  descent 
and  transmission  of  a  sinful  pravity  with  the  nature  of  man 
may  appear  to  have  a  difficulty  with  it,  yet  it  is  not  altoge- 
ther unaccountable,  if  we  do  but  consider  things  as  they 
are,  with  that  compass  of  thought  which  we  ought.  Nay, 
it  is  not  ordinarily  conceivable,  how  it  vshould  be  other- 
wise, if  we  do  but  admit  into  our  thoughts,  what  a  con- 
currence there  is  of  several  things  to  this  purpose.     As, 

(1.)  The  retirement  of  the  Holy,  Divine  Spirit  from 
man,  having  once  sinned.  And  it  is  certain,  that  he  did 
retire  thereupon,  that  he  hath  retired,  otherwise  than  as 
according  to  the  Redeemer's  method  he  is  returned.  There 
was  an  antecedent  retirement  and  withdrawing,  and  that, 
upon  the  sin  of  man,  upon  sin's  entering  into  the  world: 
for  do  but  observe  that  Gal.  iii.  14,  15.  "  Christ  hath  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  by  being  made  a 
curse  for  us;  for  cursed  is  everj'  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree ;  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  upon  the 
Gentiles."    (That,  which  was  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
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upon  that  account,  might  now  be  a  more  diffused  bless- 
ing, and  reach  the  Gentiles  too.)  For  what"?  That  they 
might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  (or  the  promised 
Spirit)  through  faith.  Now  consider  what  the  blessing  is, 
and  measure  the  opposite  curse  by  that :  the  blessing,  you 
see,  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit;  what  is  the  curse  then,  but 
the  debasing  of  the  Spirit  ?  And  certamly  then,  that  was 
the  curse  of  the  law,  the  curse  of  the  violated  law.  As 
soon  as  the  law  was  broken,  the  Divine,  Holy  Spirit  was 
cursed  away  from  the  nature  of  man  ;  or,  man  was  curs- 
ed, so  as  that  thereby  this  Spirit  should  be  withheld, 
should  be  kept  off,  otherwise  than  as  upon  the  Redeemer's 
account,  and  according  to  his  methods,  it  should  be  re- 
stored.    And  then, 

(-2.)  Consider,  hereupon,  the  nature  and  kind  of  that 
corruption  that  is  conveyed  and  doth  descend,  and  how 
the  Scripture  speaks  of  it,  generally  under  the  notion  of 
carnality.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  John 
iii.  6.  That  is,  now,  where  there  is  no  divine  birth,  where 
nothi^ig  is  born  of  the  Spirit  or  where  the  work  of  rege- 
neration hath  not  taken  place,  the  production  is  nothing 
else  but  flesh,  the  mere  human  nature ;  to  wit,  the  deno- 
mination is  taken  from  that  which  governs  ;  though  a  man 
be  not  all  flesh,  the  denomination  is  taken  from  that  which 
prevails.  What  is  the  thing  produced  when  a  human 
creature  is  born  ?  A  piece  of  flesh ;  as  that  which  is  born 
of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,  whenever  that  birth  comes  to  obtain 
and  take  place  with  any  soul.  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesli  is  but  flesh ;  not  as  if  the  nature  of  man  were  no- 
thing but  flesh,  but  because  carnality  is  the  prevailing 
thing  in  the  lapsed  state  of  man,  that  carries  the  name, 
and  now  he  is  called  nothing  but  flesh.     And, 

(3.)  This  is  to  be  considered,  to  facilitate  our  apprehen- 
sion of  this  matter,  that  the  sensitive  nature,  (which  only 
is  capable  of  being  propagated,)  though  it  cannot  itself  be 
the  seat  and  subject  of  sin,  yet  it  may  be  in  very  great 
disposition  thereunto ;  or  things  may  be  there,  in  that  in- 
ferior region,  in  that  disposition,  that  there  cannot  but  be 
sinfulness  as  soon  as  the  intelligent  mind  and  spirit  super- 
vene. All  things  will  lie  in  the  sensitive  nature,  as  it  is 
ransmitied  and  conveyed  in  that  state,  that  when  the  rea- 
sonable and  intelligent  spirit  supervenes,  though  the  sen- 
sitive nature  (as  such)  is  not  capable  of  sin,  yet  superven- 
ing and  coming  into  union,  there  cannot  but  a  sinfulness 
ensue.     And, 

(4.)  We  have  further  to  consider  to  this  purpose,  how 
manifest  the  power  of  imagination  is,  every  where  through 
the  v/orld.  And  so,  how  supposable  it  is,  that  the  power 
of  parental  imagination  may  be  great.  And  we  find  it  is 
so,  very  frequently,  to  makean  impression  upon  the  grosser 
corporeal  bulk.  There  are  signatures  upon  the  foetus,  as 
many  unquestionable  histories  do  inform  us,  that  speak  of 
parental  imaginations.  But  much  more  may  it  be  strong 
on  the  more  fine  sort  of  vehicles,  in  which  we  have  very 
little  reason  to  doubt,  the  reasonable  soul  is  lodged,  and 
invested  with,  whenever  it  comes  into  union  with  a  ter- 
restrial body.  And  it  cannot  be  diflicult,  to  apprehend  what 
signatures  parental  imagination  may  make  there,  when  the 
soul  comes  to  act  in  a  bcxly  so  and  so  formed.  I  do  not 
merely,  now,  speak  of  this  corporeal  external  bulk,  but 
that  finer  indument,  that  is,  that  immediate  inwrappingof 
the  soul  in  the  body :  and  which,  in  all  likelihood,  it  car- 
ries away  with  it  out  of  the  body  whensoever  it  leaves  it. 
What  signatures  may  be  there  easily  made  by  parental 
imagination,  it  is  not  hard  for  us  to  apprehend,  if  we  let 
■our  thoughts  work  npon  that  subject,  especially  consider- 
ing what  impressions  have  been  made  upon  the  grosser  or 
more  corporeal  bulk  itself     And  their  consider, 

(5.)  The  natural  activity  of  the  intelligent  mind  and 
spirit  when  it  conies  into  union  and  supervenes,  especial- 
ly with  respect  to  its  cosritativeness,  its  thinkingness,  its 
power  to  think ;  which  how  soon  it  doth  exert,  and  put 
tonh  its  power  into  act,  we  do  not  know :  but,  to  be  sure, 
as  soon  as  its  organs  are  capable,  and  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes, in  its  own  nature,  a  cogitative  or  a  thinking  thing, 
nothing  is  more  essential  to  it  than  a  power  of  thought; 
so  that  as  soon  as  it  can  use  thought,  it  must ;  especially 
the  organs  that  it  depends  upon,  and  is  to  act  by,  being  so 
and  so  disposed  before,  it  cannot  be  but  there  will  be 
thinking  amiss.    And  according  to  this  course,  as  the 


power  of  using  thought  grows  riper,  it  will  be  more  and 
more  irregular. 

And  here  are  the  first  ebullitions  of  corrupt  nature. 
The  Lord  knows  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  they  are  vanity. 
As  soon  as  he  thinks,  he  will  think  vainly ;  he  will  think 
vanity,  Psalm  xciv.  11. — "  And  God  saw  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart  was  only  evil,  and  that 
continually,"  in  that  corrupt  state  of  the  world.  Genesis  vi. 
5.  And,  "out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts."  Where 
there  is  a  corrupt  heart,  the  first  ebullitions  of  it  are  in  im- 
pure thoughts,  vain  thoughts,  sinful  thoughts ;  that  is,  that 
such  things,  such  kind  of  phantasies;  are  impressed,  as 
do  take  their  rise  only  from  a  sensible  world  ;  towards  an 
unknown  God  who  is  invisible,  there  are  no  signatures 
that  can  hav  any  power,  because  they  are  buried  and 
overwhelmed  by  such  a  supervening  cloud  of  sensitive 
images  or  imaginations ,  thereupon,  there  must  be  aver- 
sion from  God,  disaffection  to  him,  disinclination  towards 
him,  as  an  unknown,  and  an  unsuitable,  and  an  undesir- 
able Object.  And  so,  here  is  the  very  root  of  all  evil.  So 
that  he  may  easily  see  how  it  comes  to  have  place,  even 
in  the  corrupt  nature  of  lapsed  man.     And  then,  again, 

(6.)  We  are  further  to  consider  how  industrious  we  must 
needs  suppose  the  prince  of  the  apostacy  to  be,  for  the 
continuation  of  that  sin  in  the  world,  which  he  introduced 
into  it.  And  that  is  a  thing  less  considered  in  this  matter 
than  I  think  it  should  be,  and  doth  claim  to  be.  Plain  it 
is,  that  the  whole  order  of  apostate  men  became  apostate, 
by  being  accomplices  with  this  great  prince  of  the  air. 
And  so  sinful  men  are  more  universally  accomplices  with 
hell,  with  the  apostate  prince  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world.  Nothing  is  plainer :  and  do  but  consider,  here- 
upon, what  the  parentage  of  a  sinner  is,  as  a  sinner;  "  Ye 
are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  works  of  your  father 
ye  will' do,"  John  viii.  44.  They  are  the  words  of  him 
who  is  truth  itself,  and  who,  therefore,  cannot  deceive  us. 
Now  in  what  respects  do  we  think  that  the  devil  is  called 
the  father  of  sinners'?  Not  in  respect  of  their  mere  na- 
ture, not  in  respect  of  their  naturals,  the  substance  either 
of  their  souls,  or  of  their  bodies,  but  only  in  respect  of 
their  morals,  the  sinfulness,  the  corruption,  the  impurity 
of  them.  But  is  he  a  father  in  respect  of  this  1  Then, 
certainly,  it  must  owe  its  beginnings,  in  individuals,  to 
him  too;  as  children  do  owe  their  beginning,  whereia 
they  are  children,  to  their  parents. 

And  let  but  that  context  be  observed,  1  John  v.  18,  19. 
"  He  that  is  born  of  God,  keepeth  himself,  that  the  wicked 
one  toucheth  him  not."  Therefore,  this  isa  divine  birth; 
there  is  a  self-preserving  principle  conveyed  with  that 
divine  nature  which  is  newborn,  that  the  wicked  one  shall 
not  touch  him ;  that  is,  mortally  to  touch  him  ;  not  touch 
him  so  as  to  kill  him ;  but  he  hath  touched  mortally  all 
the  rest.  And,  therefore,  the  apostle  adds  in  the  very  next 
words,  "  we  are  of  God,"  to  wit,  new-born  of  God ;  an 
elliptical  expression :  the  word  being  born,  having  been  be- 
fore used,  it  was  enough  to  say,  we  are  of  God ;  born  of 
God.  But  how  is  the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  world'? 
They  "  all  lie  in  wickedness,"  we  read  it ;  in  all  likeli- 
hood it  should  be  read,  "  in  that  wicked  one,"  spoken  of 
before,  in  that  foregoing  word ;  that  is,  in  the  wicked  one, 
who  can  only  touch  those  that  are  born  of  God  ;  but  doth 
mortally  touch  the  rest. 

And  thereupon,  we  find  that  the  common  course  of  the 
unregenerate  and  unconverted  world,  it  is  said  to  be  after 
"the  power  of  the  prince  of  the  air,  that  works  in  the 
children  of  disobedience,"  Ephes.  ii.  2.  Whereupon,  in 
the  very  next  words,  they  are  said  to  be  children  of  wrath 
too,  by  nature.  Observe  how  things  lie  connected;  "  and 
are  by  nature  children  of  wrath."  By  nature,  how  so  ? 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  corrupt  and  depraved  nature  con- 
tinually descending  and  transmitted;  wherein  we  are  not 
to  suppose  him  to  be  without  his  advantage,  or  without  his 
agency,  who  is  "  the  prince  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,"  and  who  is  also  called  "the  God  of  this  world," 
2  Cor.  iv.  4. 

And  it  is  not,  therefore,  strange,  that  men  should  be,  as 
to  all  their  concerns,  so  much  subject  to  the  diabolical 
power,  because  they  have  been  accomplices  with  him  from 
the  beginning,  even  the  first  apostacv  ;  when  nobody  can 
suppose  (that  considers  matters  equally)  but  that  he  must  be 
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continual!}'  intent  to  keep  his  ground  in  this  world;  and 
doih  all  that  in  him  lies,  to  transmit  impurity  from  age  to 
age.  And  his  advantage,  in  order  hereunto,  upon  the  sen- 
sitive nature,  cannot  but  be  great.  Though  he  cannot  im- 
mediately touch  the  mind  and  spirit  itself,  without  its  own 
consent,  without  its  own  betraying  itself;  yet,  that  power 
variously  actuates  the  sensitive  nature ;  and  thereby,  the 
inferior  appetite,  and  whatsoever  is  in  the  lower  region  of 
the  soul;  (this  is  no  unapprehensible  thing;)  to  wit,  to 
cherish  sin,  and  to  foment  and  cherish  it  the  same  way,  by 
the  mediation  of  sense  by  which  he  first  introduced  it. 
And,  by  sense,  we  are  not  to  understand  only  the  externa! 
sense,  but  we  are  to  understand,  under  that  notion,  what- 
soever lies  within  the  compass  of  sensitive  nature,  imagi- 
nation and  appetite,  as  well  as  the  external  sense.  And 
what  signatures  he  may  make  upon  it,  is  more  easy  for  us 
to  apprehend  as  possible,  than  to  conclude  as  certain  ;  but 
very  likely  it  is,  that  his  power  may  go  very  far;  and  we 
are  not  to  doubt  but  his  malice  will  go  as  far  as  his  power. 
And  then,  I  add  upon  all  this, 

12.  That  there  being  such  a  sinful  pravity  conveyed  and 
descending  down  with  our  nature,  from  age  to  age,  this 
must,  in  the  beginning  thereof,  be  matter  of  just  displea- 
sancy  to  the  blessed  God.  It  cannot  be,  but  there  must  be 
aversion  in  his  holy  and  pure  nature,  to  a  nature  impure 
and  unholy.  And  let  us  but  consider  this,  that  we  are 
said  to  be,  (as  was  taken  notice  of  before,)  "by  nature,  the 
children  of  wrath,"  lying  under  the  divine  displeasure, 
under  a  vindicta,  even  by  nature,  Ephes.  ii.  2,  3.  And 
pray,  let  the  reason  of  the  thing  be  a  little  discussed  and 
looked  into.  Consider  whether  that  various  inclination 
and  disposition,  before  actual  sin,  be  not  in  itself  a  hateful 
thing.  And  that  nothing  which  is  asserted,  among  those 
that  have  inquired  into  and  do  profess  the  truth  in  this 
matter,  may  appear  harsh  and  hard,  let  us  but  consider 
how  such  matters  used  to  be  judged  of  by  human  m.ea- 
sures,  bymen;  sure,  in  things  wherein  they  will  not  cen- 
sure men,  we  may  think  God  more  uncensurable.  If  men 
will  allow  themselves  the  liberty  of  free  thought,  they  can- 
not deny  it.  But  whereas,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  human 
justice,  pray  do  but  consider  how  it  useth  to  have  its  exer- 
cise in  matter  of  punishment,  and  upon  what  ground. 
And  whereas,  all  men  have  some  natural  notions  remaining 
with  them  of  right  and  wrong,  and  th-ey  have  aversion  or 
propension,  according  to  such  notions,  more  or  less,  do  but 
consider  how  these  do  work  among  men,  considered  as 
men.  Let  me  but  set  your  thoughts  on  work  on  the  latter 
of  these  first ;  that  is,  take  a  virtuous  person,  one  that  goes 
under  that  common  estimate,  by  all  that  know  him,  as  a 
person  of  strict  virtue.  Will  he  not,  as  such,  disaffect  an 
ill  man,  a  vicious  and  wicked  raanl  And  you  will  say, 
he  instinctively  doth  so;  that  is,  the  wickedness  he  sees 
in  him.  But  then,  I  would  inquire.  What  is  it  that  such 
a  one  disaffeets,  in  such  another  1  Is  it,  I  say,  any  abstract 
act  he  dothl  That  can  never  be  ;  for  that,  abstracted  or 
prescinded  from  an  evil  inclination,  is  not  the  tiling  that 
he  hates  or  can  hate ;  that  any  man  can  reasonably  hate , 
for  an  act,  an  external  act,  that  falls  under  the  notice  of 
another,  take  it  off  from  an  evil  inclination,  it  is  but  a  ca- 
sual thing;  and  it  is  morally  neither  good  nor  evil;  and 
therefore,  can  be  no  object  of  a  rational  hatred.  There- 
fore, whatsoever  there  is  of  just  hatred  in  the  vilest  and 
most  profligate  person's  course,  what  is  the  object  of  that 
just  hatefulness"?  Not  the  external  acts,  abstractly  consi- 
dered, from  a  vicious  inclination;  but  as  they  proceed 
thence,  or  as  they  are  supposed  to  proceed  thence.  So  that 
It  is  an  ill  habit  of  mind,  of  a  vicious  mind,  that  is  the  ob- 
ject of  hatred,  every  where,  with  virtuous  men. 

And  then,  consider,  what  it  is  that  human  laws  do 
ptmish,  in  the  next  place.  Who  do  they  punish  1  Do  they 
punish  the  external  action  abstractly  from  the  evil  incli- 
nation or  intention'?  Never  at  all ;  for  if  it  doth  appear 
that  there  was  an  action  done  again.st  the  rule  of  the  law, 
that  doth  not  proceed  from  an  ill  inclination  or  intention, 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  casual  thing,  and  not  punishable. 
Therefore,  the  thing  that  is  punishable,  is  the  ill  intention 


and  disposition,  only  discovering  itself  by  such  and  such 
external  acts.     This  Ls  plain  in  itself. 

But  now,  whereas,  we  have  no  way  to  know  the  incli- 
nations of  men's  minds,  but  by  external  indicia,  the  dispo- 
sition and  habitude  of  every  one  lie  immediately  open  to 
the  divine  inspection  ;  there  is  all  the  difference.  If  then, 
there  be  a  just  and  reasonable  ground  to  hate  an  ill  dispo- 
sition, an  ill  inclination,  because  it  doth  discover  itself  by 
external  acts  to  us,  why  is  there  not  the  same  reason  that 
it  should  be  hated,  or  that  it  should  be  matter  of  displea- 
sure, whenever  it  appears,  unto  him  by  whom  things  are 
immediately  .seen  in  themselves,  and  as  ibey  lie  without 
external  discovery  1  And  therefore,  a  sinful  generation  is 
called  "  a  generation  of  vipers."  You  have  poison,  you 
have  malignity  in  yournatures.  This  he  can  see,  that  sees 
all  things,  and  knows  all  things,  before  it  doth  se  proderc, 
before  it  discovers  itself  in  sinful  actions,  before  it  appears 
to  our  view,  before  it  can  be  discerned  by  us.  And  there- 
fore, consider  further, 

13.  Which  will  be  a  further  proof  of  the  former,  and 
contribute  further  towards  our  common  end,  the  clearing 
of  dithculties  in  this  matier,  that  it  is  plain,  that  infants, 
as  soon  as  they  come  to  partake  of  the  human  nature,  they 
do  need  a  Redeemer,  as  much  as  others;  for  I  hope  there 
is  none  among  us  that  is  such  a  diiins  infantura  pater,  so 
hard  and  harsh  a  father  of  infants,  bin  to  admit,  that  many 
infants  may  be  saved,  may  become  blessed  creatures  here- 
after. Well,  but  how  shall  they  come  to  be  so  without  a 
Redeemer,  without  a  Christ  1  Is  not  he  said  to  be  "the 
Lamb  of  God  that  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world!" 
Whatsoever  sins  of  the  world  that  are  taken  away,  they  are 
taken  away  by  him.  But  what !  are  infants  no  part  of  the 
AvorUn  They  are  said  to  compose  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
this  world;  that  is.  concur  to  the  composition.  "  Suffer  lit- 
tle children  to  be  brought  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  God."  Those  that  were  brought  in  arms,  that  were 
carried,  of  them  it  is  said,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God :"  that  kingdom  whereof  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
immediate  King.  He  takes  them  into  his  kingdom.  They 
come  under  the  government  of  the  Redeemer;  then  they 
did  need  a  Redeemer,  and  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  of 
grace,  and  not  merely  upon  a  natural  point.  They  are  a 
part  of  that  body  which  he  gave  himself  to  purchase  and 
sanctify,  Ephes.  v.  25,  26.  And  it  is  plain, 

14.  That  they  do  need  to  be  regenerated ;  they  need  re- 
generation as  well  as  redemption;  and  which,  indeed, 
halh  its  foundation  in  redemption ;  "  for  that  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  is  but  flesh,"  and  no  more;  but  "that  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,"  and  that  Spirit  is  the  Spirit 
of  Chri.st:  and  if  we  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  are 
none  of  his.  And  therefore,  I  would  subjoin  to  all  these 
considerations,  in  the  last  place, 

15.  That  whatsoever  God  thought  fit  not  to  do,  by  way 
of  prevention  of  the  coming  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  of 
its  being  transmitted  in  it,  he  hath  done  with  more  un- 
speakably glorious  advantage,  by  way  of  remedy.  And 
the  remedy  for  setting  things  right,  where  things  were  out 
of  course,  in  the  apostate  world,  it  is  two  ways.  The  one 
whereof  doth  more  directly  respect  us,  and  the  other  him- 
self; that  is,  by  redemption,  and  the  penal  judgment. 
The.se  two  things  will  set  all  things  right.  I  cannot  now 
enlarge  as  I  would ;  but  very  true  it  is  indeed,  that  it  must 
mightily  pose,  nonplus  all  our  understandings,  if  there 
were  to  be  continual  descent  of  our  sinful  generation  one 
after  another  in  this  world  eternally.  If  things  were  to 
run  on  thus  to  all  eternity,  it  Mere  the  most  unaccount- 
able thing  imaginable.  But  we  find  this  is  not  to  be :  there 
will  be  a  period  put  to  this  course  within  awhile.  This 
world,  and  the  wickedne.ss  of  it,  must  come  to  an  end ; 
and  while  sin  is  running  on,  from  age  to  age,  grace  hath 
its  exercise  too,  which  ruus  a  parallel,  from  age  to  age. 
And  therefore,  there  is  a  far  more  glorious  display  of  all 
the  divine  perfections  in  the  appointed  means  of  remedy, 
than  there  would  have  been  in  the  prevention  of  those 
great  disorders  that  have  been  in  the  world,  by  sin's  once 
entering  into  it,  and  continuing  a  course  in  it  so  long. 
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LECTURE  XXXIX.* 

My  design  (as  you  have  heard)  in  choosing  the  text  I 
have  been  upon  for  some  time,  was  not  to  speak  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature  abstractly,  and  in  itself,  but  to 
consider  it  here  as  it  stands  in  connexion  with  the  acknow- 
ledged justice  and  righteuiisnt-.-s  of  God;  and  so  to  make 
that  my  business,  to  vindicate  God's  justice  in  reference  to 
this  case, — a  continual  transmission  of  a  corrupt  nature. 
in  this  world,  from  age  to  age,  that  draws  death  and  mise- 
ry after  it,  and  which  God  permits  to  run  on  in  such  a 
course;  though  (as  hath  been  told  you)  if  we  did  consider 
omnipotency  abstractly,  and  absolutely,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed easy  for  him  to  have  hindered  it.  To  this  I  have 
spoken  at  large,  and  will  repeat  nothing  more,  than  only 
to  take  notice  of  so  much,  as  the  sum  of  all,  that  whatso- 
ever is,  with  the  most  plausibleness,  wont  to  be  alleged 
against  the  righteousness  of  the  divine  procedure  in  this 
matter,  doth  lie,  for  the  most  part,  in  men's  taking  such 
and  such  things  for  granted;  as  if  they  were  certainly  so; 
which  are  most  uncertain,  and  whereof  (whereas  all  men 
do  all  they  can)  they  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  igno- 
rant ;  if  such  had  but  the  modesty  to  confess  the  ignorance 
which  they  cannot  cure  or  remedy,  the  justice  of  God,  in 
permitting:  all  men  to  come  into  the  world  with  sinful  na- 
tures, would  appear  in  glorious  light  and  lustre  before  their 
eyes,  darkened  with  no  cloud  ;  nor  would  these  dash  in  the 
dark  one  against  another,  but  be  easily  conceived  in  iheir 
minds,  without  the  least  appearance  of  repugnancy  to  one 
another.  As  we  see  lie  in  the  Psalmist's,  who,  in  almost 
the  same  breath,  confesseth  the  triumphant  justice  and 
righteousness  of  God,  and  the  corruption  of  that  nature 
that  did  descend  to  him,  and  doth  descend  from  man  to 
man,  and  from  age  to  age. 

But  now,  it  only  remains  to  make  Use  of  what  hath  been 
said  upon  this  very  important  subject.  And  herein,  con- 
sidering one  of  the  things  considered  and  asserted,  by  it- 
self, to  wit,  the  corruption  of  the  nature,  which  is  con- 
veyed and  transmitted  down  from  parents  to  children. 
The  first  use  that  I  shall  hereupon  make  will  be  this— To 
show  how  greatly  they  are  concerned,  who  are  parents,  or 
who  may  be  so,  to  their  uttermost  to  strive  against  this 
radical  evil  that  is  descending  and  running  down,  from 
age  to  age,  in  this  world  which  we  inhabit,  and  whereof 
we  are  the  sinful  inhabitants.  This  is  a  thing  which,  in  the 
notion,  we  generally  acknowledge,  that  there  is  such  a 
descent  of  corruption  and  sinfulness,  from  age  to  age,  in 
this  world.  But  even  where  this  truth  is  adm'itted,  it  is  a 
truth  hid  and  shut  up  in  unrighteousness,  while  the  hearts 
of  very  few  are  in  any  measure  suitably  affected  and  influ- 
enced to  take  that  course,  pursuant  and  agreeable  to  so  plain 
and  so  coni"essed  a  truth  as  this  is.  It  is  that  which,  where 
it  is  understood  and  acknowledged,  and  were  it  understood 
and  acknowledged  all  the  world  over  it  oug^ht  universally 
to  have  the  same  effect,  ought  to  startle  the  world,  to  awa- 
ken men  every  where,  as  if  there  were  a  universal  plague 
spread  over  all  towns,  cities,  countries,  and  kingdoms,  at 
once.  And  if  that  were  the  case,  that  any  poor  creature 
could  not  tell  whither  to  go,  or  where  to  set  his  foot,  se- 
cure and  free  from  the  danger  of  meeting  such  a  shaft  or 
arrow  that  .should  immediately  pierce  his  very  heart,  in 
what  a  condition  were  this  world,  if  thus  it  were  with  every 
one  !  But  there  is  a  thousand-fold  worse  mischief  to  be 
feared ;  and  they  that  think  of  flying  from  it,  carry  it  about 
them,  and  can  lio  more  fly  from  it  than  they  can  fly  from 
themselves,  or  ran  away  from  their  own  nature.  It  is  not 
considered,  that  they  carry  sin,  and  death,  and  hell,  about 
them,  even  from  their  very  original ;  things  complicated 
with  their  natures.  "Who  would  pretend  to  believe  so  hor- 
rid a  truth,  a  truth  of  so  horrid  and  tremendous  import, 
and  not  be  filled  with  horror  about  it  7  Yet,  every  one  goes 
on  unconcerned,  as  if  there  were  no  fear,  no  danger,  no 
harm,  about  then\,  or  before  them.     But,  I  say, 

FH.rst,  All  should  understand,  hence,  that  are,  or  may 

be,  parents,  of  how  un.speakable  concernment  it  is  to  them, 

to  counterstrive  to  the  uttermost  against  this  great  mischief 

which  they  are,  or  are  like  to  be,  instruments  of;  trans- 
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mitting  sin  in  this  world,  and  conveying  it  yet  further  down 
from  this  to  another  generation  in  it.  And  this  I  take  to 
be  a.  head,  upon  this  occasion,  fit  to  be  enlarged  upon  ; 
and  therefore,  I  shall  spend  this  hour  upon  it.  And  tliere- 
iri  shall  show  you — Wherein  such  as  are,  or  may  be,  pa- 
rents, should  use  their  endeavour  to  counterwork  this  ra- 
dical evil;  and  then— Upon  what  considerations  they 
should  be  awakened  and  engaged  effectually  hereunto. 

1.  Wherein  they  should  endeavour  against  it,  who  are, 
or  may  be,  parents.     Why, 

(1.)  By  endeavouring,  out  of  hand,  to  become  seriously 
godly  themselves ;  so  that  if  ever  God  call  them,  or  order 
things  so  in  reference  to  themselves,  and  that  they  become 
parents,  as  a  corrupt  seed  will  more  or  less  spring  from 
them,  they  may  be  the  means,  also,  of  raising  up  a  godly 
seed  in  this  world.  The  thing  which  God  hath  designed 
even  in  the  first  founding  of  families  upon  this  earth  :  that 
whereas,  a  corrupt  nature,  if  ever  they  come  to  be  parents, 
will  descend  from  them,  without  their  design,  they  may  be 
also  instruments,  in  the  hand  of  God,  of  conveying  his 
image,  his  light,  his  grace,  with  their  own  design,  in  sub- 
ordination (as  all  instruments  must  be)  to  the  Supreme 
Agent,  that  alone  can  make  them  capable  of  being  effect- 
ual ones  to  such  a  blessed  end. 

That,  I  say,  must  be  their  first  care  in  order  hereunto ; 
that  is,  out  of  hand,  to  endeavour  to  become  godly  them- 
selves :  to  do  what  is  possible  for  them  to  do  in  order  there- 
unto :  not  content  themselves  that  they  have  an  empty, 
spiritless  form  of  godliness  about  them,  that  is  never  like- 
ly to  be  active  to  such  a  purpose  :  but  that  there  be  the  life 
and  power  of  godliness,  which  will  be  active  to  the  utter- 
most it  is  capable  of,  in  pursuance  of  so  high  and  great  a 
design.  As,  naturally,  men  are  generally  the  devil's  in- 
struments, to  promote  his  dark  and  impure  kingdom  in 
this  world  ;  so,  if  ever  God  call  me  to  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  a  parent,  I  will,  through  his  grace,  be  his  instru- 
ment, as  much  as  in  me,  to  promote  that  holy  kingdom, 
which  he  hath  formed,  and  is  intent  to  promote  and  pro- 
pagate in  this  world,  as  a  counter-kingdom,  against  the 
power  of  that  wicked  kingdom. 

In  order  hereunto,  under  that  manifestation  God  is 
pleased  to  make  of  himself  through  Christ  in  the  Gospel, 
they  ought  to  surrender  and  give  up  themselves  to  God  in 
Christ :  herein  becoming  godly  doth  fir.st  begin  when,  un- 
der the  convictive  and  operative  light  of  influence  and 
grace  transmitted  in  the  Gospel,  persons  do  make  a  sur- 
render of  themselves  to  God  through  Christ.  ''  Yield 
yourselves  unto  God,"  as  the  expression  is,  Rom.  vi.  13, 
It  is  but  a  practical  answer  to  God's  claim  and  challenge — 
"  Yield  yourselves  to  God."  He  demands  his  right ;  he 
insists  upon  his  interest  in  you,  as  you  are  his  creatures, 
and  the  work  of  his  hands.  And  what !  will  you  not  yield, 
not  yield  him  his  own  1  Will  you  withhold  Irom  him 
what  is  hisl  what  he  hath  so  indisputably  a  title  to,  and 
interest  inl  Or,  can  you  ever  have  a  design  of  helping  to 
raise  up  a  godly  seed  in  this  world,  if  you  will  never  be 
godly  yourself?  but  remain  a  continual  fighter  against 
God,  and  a  striver  against  him,  vinderthat  Gospel  of  peace 
and  grace,  wherein  he  is  continually  bespeaking  you  to  be 
hisi    And  then, 

(2.)  Let  such  as  may  be  parents  of  children,  lay  the 
more  immediate  foundation  of  such  an  endeavour,  as  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  in  marrying  after  a  godly  sort :  in 
marrying  holily,  whensoever  any  are  called  thereunto ; 
that  is,  with  a  design  for  God.  He  that  is  the  Author,  is 
to  be  the  End  of  all  things.  And  whereas  that  same  state 
is  his  institution  and  appointment,  it  is  a  most  insolent  ab- 
surdity, for  any  to  take  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  to 
please  themselves,  or  to  gratify  an  inclination,  or  serve  an 
interest  of  their  own,  with  neglect  of  God's  great  interest. 
They  that  enter,  or  think  of  entering,  into  that  state,  are 
required  to  do  it  in  the  Lord,  as  an  only  thing,  1  Cor.  vii. 
39.  And  it  is  a  great  deal  of  pity,  that  discourses  about 
such  matters,  and  relating  to  this  affair,  are  so  generally 
confined  to  a  corner  only,  and  that  opportunity  is  not 
given  of  speaking  to  assemblies  upon  so  important  a  mat- 
ter as  this  is  ;  that  any  undertaking  or  design,  in  this  kind, 
is  to  be  done  in  the  Lord,  and  that  as  an  only  thing. 
Marry  they  may,  only  in  the  Lord.     But  when  they  neg- 
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lect  this,  they  leave  out  the  only  thing  that  can  make  a 
blessed  marriage ;  which  certainly  must  argue  a  very  pro- 
fane mind,  when  men  and  women  dare  venture,  and  rush 
upon  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  as  that,  and  leave 
out  the  very  only  thing  that  concerns  them  in  it.  This 
doing  of  such  a  thing  in  the  Lord  must  import, 

[1.]  A  doing  it  for  him,  with  a  design  for  him,  to  wit, 
as  one's  principal  end.  And  let  it  be  considered  how 
great  an  aberration  here  is  from  the  proper  scope,  general- 
ly, in  the  world,  and  even  in  the  Christian  world,  as  to  this 
thing:  that  the  first  thing  commonly  thought  of,  is  some 
such  mean  matter  as  this,  in  comparison  mean,  I  say,  in 
comparison;  "  I  design  to  change  my  condition  ;  well,  let 
me  think,  then,  how  I  can  please  my  fancy;  let  me  con- 
trive how  I  can  best  satisfy  my  sensual  inclination;  and 
how  I  can  best  serve  my  worldly  interest  and  advantage ; 
where  to  have  a  great  fortune;  and  what  may  set  me  up 
into,  and  promote  me  in,  the  most  advantageous  way  of 
trade,  and  the  like." 

What  the  evangelist  says,  in  another  case  of  our  Lord's 
animadversion  upon  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  that  their 
religion  stood  in  the  tithing  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin, 
neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law — judgment, 
mercy,  faith,  and  the  love  of  God  ;  to  wit,  that  those  other 
things  they  might  and  ought  to  have  done,  but  not  to  have 
left  the  other  undone:  the  like  maybe  said  in  this  case. 
There  is  no  blame  in  looking  after  one  suitable,  in  respect 
of  comeliness,  or  in  respect  of  fortune,  or  the  like.  This 
may  well  enough  be  done;  but  not  to  leave  the  great  and 
most  weighty  matter  and  importance:  that  is,  Where  shall 
I  have  a  suitable  help  to  promote  religion  in  the  world, 
and  to  plant  religion  in  a  family,  if  it  shall  please  God  to 
make  us  the  founders  of  a  family  1  one  that  may  help  to 
bear  a  part  with  me  in  maintaining  and  keeping  up  the  in- 
terest of  godliness,  in  opposition  to  the  common  corruption 
of  human  nature,  which  is  still  descending  from  age  to  age 
in  this  world  1  How  little  is  thought  of  amongst  us,  so  as 
hereby  to  design  the  business  of  marriage  for  this  in  the 
Lord  is  the  principal  thing  1  When  that  is  not  made  the 
principal  thing,  the  very  act  is  idolatry.  To  be  the  end  of 
all  things  is  appropriate  to  Deity  :  and  he  must  be  your 
Supreme  End,  even  in  this  thing,  or  you  make  yourselves 
so;  and  if  so,  you  are  an  idol  of  jealousy,  set  up  against 
God ;  as  if  this  world  were  made  for  you,  and  you  were 
made  for  yourself;  and  as  if  you  might  take  upon  yourself 
to  do  what  you  please  here,  without  reference  to  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  and  Lord  of  all.  Therefore  it  is,  without 
question,  that  he  and  his  interest,  in  this  affair,  must  be  de- 
signed in  the  first  place. 

[2.]  That  in  subserviency  to  it,  whosoever  designs  to 
enter  into  that  state,  they  must  give  themselves  up  by  so- 
lemn covenant  to  God  in  Christ  first.  That  is  to  do  this 
thing  in  the  Lord,  which  we  are  told  is  the  only  thing  in 
this  matter.  And  that  is  a  most  unaccountable  piece  of 
presumption,  that  people  will  take  upon  them  to  dispose 
of  themselves,  give  themselves  to  one  another,  before  they 
have  ever  given  themselves  to  God  through  Christ,  which 
is  the  first  and  most  fundamental  relation.  You  all  ought 
to  know  you  are  not  your  own;  you  have  nothing  to  do 
v/ith  yourselves,  you  have  not  yourselves  to  dispose  of 
otherwise,  but  from,  and  by,  and  under,  God.  And  there- 
fore, give  to  him  your  own  persons;  give  yourself  to  the 
Lord,  in  the  first  place,  before  you  think  of  givin?  yourself 
to  another.  You  have  not  power  over  yourselves,  nor  can 
dispose  of  yourselves.  None  have  so  much  power  over 
themselves,  as  that  they  ought  to  think  of  giving  him  or 
herself  away  without  God;  but  for  God:  and  therefore, 
the  gift  must  be  made  to  himself  first ;  and  that  union 
with  him  be  made  fundamental,  to  that  other  subsequent 
and  inferior  union,  much  inferior. 

But  here  it  may  besaid,  What,  then,  may  only  godlyper- 
sons  marry  1  or  those  only  that  are  in  covenant  with  God 
in  Christ  1 

To  that  I  will  only  say  in  short,  and  the  busine.ss  will 
then  be  clear  enough.  It  is  a  question  that  will  answer 
itself  You  ought  to  give  up  yourselves  to  God  through 
Christ,  every  one,  the  first  thingyou  do,  out  of  hand,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.  For  till  this  be  done,  you  are  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  against  him ;  he  lays  his  claim  to  us  all  | 
upon  a  natural  light,  and  upon  the  Redeemer's  acquisition 


too,  who  died,  and  revived,  and  rose  again,  that  he  might 
be  Lord,  Owner,  and  R,uler,  of  the  living  and  dead;  to 
wit,  of  all  most  absolutely. 

Therefore,  this  is  a  thing  not  to  be  deferred  a  moment. 
So  as  if  the  question  be.  Hath  a  man  sinned  then,  if  he  hath 
married  while  he  was  yet  ungodly?  I  say,  his  sin  doth 
not  lie  in  what  he  hath  done,  but  it  lies  in  what  he  hath 
not  done.  It  doth  not  lie  in  this,  that  you  have  married; 
but  it  lies  in  this,  that  you  have  not  taken  God  for  your 
God,  and  given  up  your-selves  to  God  through  Christ,  ta 
be  his:  here  lies  the' sin.  Marrying,  abstractly  and  alone, 
is  not  a  sin ;  nay,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  a  duty:  but  then, 
there  is  a  prior  duty,  a  superior  duty:  therefore,  none  sin 
by  marrying,  barely,  but  his  sin  lies  in  not  giving  up  him- 
self to  God,  which  he  is  under  continual,  momentary 
obligation  to  do.  So  that  you  are  in  a  rebellion  every 
moment  you  defer  it ;  you  keep  from  God  his  owu 
right,  his  own  treasure,  that  he  hath  made,  and  that  he 
should  be  served  by,  as  his  own.  And  that  is  the  case, 
which  neither  deserves  nor  needs  any  further  answer. 
But, 

(3.)  The  design  of  religion  to  be,  to  our  uttermost,  kept 
up,  from  age  to  age,  in  this  world,  is  to  be  served,  as  much 
as  is  possible,  by  those  that  have  the  prospect  of  being  pa- 
rents in  their  agreed  resolution  with  themselves,  whenever 
God  shall  give  them  posterity,  to  temper  and  qualify  their 
complacency  herein,  with  that  grief,  sorrow,  and  concern, 
and  fear,  which  the  case  itself  challengeth,  lest  there  should 
be  a  transmitting  of  corrupt  and  sinful  nature,  without  a  due 
subsequent  endeavour  to  remedy  what  they  could  not  pre- 
vent. There  ought  to  be,  I  say,  a  joint  agreement  and  re- 
solution between  such,  if  ever  God  give  them  posterity,  to 
qualify  and  temper  the  complacency  commonly  taken 
herein,  w'ith  that  just  mixture  of  concern,  grief,  and  fear  ; 
that  since  there  is  a  corrupt  nature  conveyed,  lest  it  .should 
go  alone,  or  remain  alone;  and  a  holy  divine  nature  not 
be  communicated,  too,  through  any  neglect  on  their  part, 
when  God  doth  give  them  opportunity  of  treating  and  deal- 
ing with  .such,  who  shall  have  sprung  from  them,  in  order 
to  this  end.  There  ought  to  be  a  great  and  deep  concern 
of  mind  and  spirit  to  this  purpose;  that  whereas,  com- 
monly, when  a  child  is  born,  all  that  is  considered  in  such 
a  case,  is,  that  now  such  a  family  is  likely  to  be  built  up  ; 
and  they  take  great  complacency  in  it,  that  there  is  an  off- 
spring arisen  to  them:  but  this  complacency  is  without 
that  mixture  and  qualification,  which  the  state  of  the  case, 
as  it  is  in  itself,  doth  challenge.  For  it  ought  to  be  con^ 
sidered,  We  have  been  the  instrurnents  of  bringing  into  the 
world  a  sinful  creature,  an  impure  creature,  a  guilty  crea- 
ture;  one  that  is  a  child  of  wrath  by  nature.  The  com- 
placency that  is  taken  in  having  posterity,  should  not  drown 
or  swallow  up  such  just  considerations  as  these  are,  which, 
being  entertained,  may  have  their  due  effect,  and  proper 
influence,  to  excite  to  that  subsequent  duty  which  will  be 
incumbent  upon  such  parents.     And, 

(4.)  Such  parents  ought  to  endeavour  a  most  entire 
agreement  in,  and  understanding  of,  a  solemn  and  early 
dedication  and  devoting  of  such,  their  issue,  to  God.  This 
ought  to  be  done  understandingly,  solemnly,  and  early. 
And  the  parents  ought  to  agree  to  give  God  his  right  in 
their  child ;  that  as  it  is  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath,  it  may 
be,  by  grace,  an  heir  of  mercy;  they  doing  what  in  them 
is  incumbent  in  order  thereunto  ;  they  taking  hold  of  God's 
covenant,  which  is  not  a  nullity;  and  it  is  profane  to  think 
it  so.  And  indeed,  nothing  doth  more  betray  the  interest 
of  God,  and  Christ,  and  godliness,  and  Christianity,  in  the 
world,  th^n  the  slight  and  trifling  management  of  the  im- 
portant aflfliirs  of  baptism;  that  it  is  so  little  understood  ; 
and  that  men  play  with  it  as  they  do ;  and  as  ihcy  do  also 
with  that  of  marriage ;  as  if  it  were  matter  of  sport,  when  it 
is  one  of  the  things  of  the  greaie.-^t  importance  in  all  the 
world.  But  it  ought  to  beconsidered,  here  is  a  creature 
corrupt  and  impure,  it  is  true,  but  in  which  God  hath  the 
first  and  proper  right ;  it  belongs  to  him,  and  he  can  make 
this  impure  creature  a  holy  creature.  And  I  ofler  it  to 
him  upon  his  own  claim,  and  challenge,  and  the  engage- 
ment of  his  word,  in  order  thereunto,  that  he  may  do  so. 
Herein  parents  should  agree  :  "  We  dedicate  to  thee  what 
thou  hast  given  us,  more  thine  than  ours.  We  have  had 
our  contribution  to  the  impurity  of  it :  we  can  only  hope 
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to  have  it  made  a  pure  and  holy  creature  by  thy  holy,  sfra- 
cious,  and  vital  influences,  in  thine  own  way  and  time  im- 
parled and  communicaied  to  it."  And  it  is  upon  this 
account  that  parents  are  sanctified  to  one  another;  though 
but  one  should  be  a  believer,  that  wliat  springs  from  them 
should  be  holy;  that  is,  by  a  federal  holiness,  related  to 
God,  and  capable  of  being  devoted  to  him,  1  Cor.  vii.  II. 
And  then, 

(5.)  Pursuantly  to  such  a  devoting  of  their  little  ones  to 
God,  it  ought  to  be  a  joint  agreement  between  parents,  that 
their  first  care  should  betaken  about  their  minds.  "  Now, 
here  is  a  little  one  to  be  brought  up,  to  be  educated  :"  this 
should  be  said  as  a  fundamental  resolution,  by  agreement, 
and  consent  of  parents.  "  Our  first  care  should  be  about 
the  mind  of  this  little  one,  if  it  live  to  be  a  capable  subject 
of  our  education  and  instruction;  that  is  it  we  will  first  be 
chiefly  concerned  about.  For  this  is  an  intelligent  and 
immortal  part ;  this  is  the  seat  of  God's  holy  image,  if  ever 
it  Ghall  be  produced;  and  it  is  it.self  his  natural  image: 
for  as  it  is  a  mind,  or  hath  a  mind,  so  it  is  a  spiritual  and 
intelligent  being,  and  is  like  God  naturally,  and  his  very 
otTspring,  upon  this  account,  who  is  pleased  to  style  him- 
self, '  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  the  God  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh ;'  of  those  spirits  that  dwell  so  meanly  as  in  flesh. 
And  therefore,  that  ought  to  be  the  agreed  and  resolved 
first  care;  that  our  principal  concernment  be  about  the 
minds  of  our  little  ones."  The  care  that  is  commonly 
most  of  all  taken,  is  about  the  outward  man,  and  the  ex- 
ternal concernments  of  our  posterity:  they  love  to  see  them 
fair,  comely,  beautiful,  healthful,  strong,  vigorous ;  wish 
to  .see  them  have  straight  limbs,  and  the  like  ;  but  do  not 
care  how  crooked  dispositions  they  have.  This  is  unac- 
countable, and  detestable,  that  it  should  be  thus  with  a 
reasonable  creature;  those  that  are  capa'ble  of  understand- 
ing the  diflferences  of  things;  and  of  how  much  greater 
importance  one  thing  is  than  another.  But  this,  I  say, 
ought  to  be  the  first  care,  and  should  be  the  agreement 
between  parents,  (with  dependance  upon  the  grace  of  God,) 
about  the  minds  of  our  little  ones.     And, 

(G.)  In  order  hereunto,  there  ought  to  be  a  very  diligent 
observation  made  of  them,  to  see  what  their  natural  tem- 
per is,  or  is  like  to  prove,  which  will  discover  it.«elf  to  an 
observing  eye,  by  early  indications,  one  way  or  other  :  that 
is,  whether  my  child  is  likely  to  prove  dull  or  docile; 
whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  mild  and  meek,  or  froward 
and  peevish;  whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  tractable  or  in- 
tractable ;  whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  mean  and  low  spi- 
rited, or  great  and  high  spirited.  These  different  disposi- 
tions will  soon  and  early  appear  to  observing  eyes.  Such 
notices  should  be  taken  by  prudent  parents,  and  must  be 
by  conscientious  ones,  who  have  a  design  for  the  good  of 
their  families,  that  they  may  know  how  to  acquit  them- 
selves in  after-times  accordingly.  Some  children  will  dis- 
cover more  of  a  natural  timorousness ;  others  will  discover 
more  boldness  and  venturousness,  and  that  very  early. 
And  careful  observation  should  be  made  of  the  temper  as 
it  doth  more  early  ^/"orfcre  se,  discover  it.self,  oflTer  itself  to 
view  and  observation,  that  there  may  be  suitable  measures 
taken,  for  prudent  applications  afterwards,  as  the  case  shall 
require.     And  then,  again. 

(7.)  Resolutions  ought  to  be  taken  between  parents,  and 
especially  the  mothers,  (whose  part  will  be  more  about  the 
child  in  its  more  tender  years,)  to  watch  against  any  sinful 
inclinations,  one  way  or  other,  as  they  shall  discover  them- 
sel  ves.  If  there  be  any  appearance  of  falsehood,  of  wrath- 
fulness,  of  envy  or  revengefulness,  of  pride  or  haughti- 
ness, in  children,  to  animadvert  upon  these  betimes.  And 
especially  if  immoderate  desires  after  any  thing ;  only  it 
ought  to  be  distinguished,  whether  it  be  the  desire  of  that 
w.hich  is  necessary  for  it,  or  a  desire  only  of  that  which 
curiosity  may  prompt  to  desire.  That  which  is  necessary 
for  it  must  be  had  ;  but  not  upon  its  fir.st  signification  of 
a  desire  ;  that  it  may  be  made  to  understand  betimes,  de- 
pendance and  subjection.  And  that  the  less  it  hath  of 
understanding  of  its  own,  the  more  it  is  to  be  managed  by 
the  parent's  understanding;  and  the  having,  even  of  ne- 
cessary things,  is  not  to  be  the  reward  of  demanding  them, 
or  asking  for  them. 

But  for  unlawful  inclinations,  they  are  to  be  checked, 
with  all  the  care  and  industry  imaginable  very  early ;  any 


such  as  I  have  instanced  in,  or  whatsoever  besides  can  be 
instanced  in ;  repress  the  beginnings  of  these  things,  as  you 
would  the  beginnings  of  a  disease  that  would  prove  mor- 
tal to  your  child.  And  it  is  this  neglect  (especially  in 
mothers)  that  ripens  such  evils  as  these,  thus  radicated  in 
the  very  natures  of  children,  till  they  are  incurable;  till 
they  be  past  cure.  And  that  makes  so  many  bills,  as  in  a 
desperate  case,  to  be  sent  in  to  us.  It  is  a  far  easier  thing 
to  send  in  a  bill  to  a  minister,  when  a  child  is  spoiled  and 
ruined  in  its  tender  years,  than  it  is  constantly  to  watch 
over  them,  and  repress  their  ill  inclinations  betimes,  and 
make  them  understand  government,  and  subjection,  and 
dependance,  in  their  early  days.  But  where  the  will  of 
the  child  is  the  law  of  the  family,  and  must  govern  all,  no 
wonder  if  plagues  and  mischiefs,  of  this  kind,  are  intro- 
duced and  brought  into  families  by  this  means. 

Divine  wisdom  hath  taught  us  in  such  cases  how  to  un- 
derstand the  matter  aright.  "  He  that  spares  the  rod  hates 
his  son  :"  fond  parents  think  it  love;  but  divine  wisdom 
calls  it  hatred.  And  therefore,  is  the  advice,  in  that  same 
book.  Proverbs  xix.  18.  "  Let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his 
crying."  What !  because  he  cries  will  you  throw  him  into 
hell,  will  you  abandon  him  to  destruction  1  Not  that  there 
needs  much  of  frequent  severity,  where  there  is  a  due  pru- 
dence used  in  reference  to  such  cases.  I  have  known 
children  brought  up  to  men  and  women's  estate,  that  never 
had  a  blow  in  their  lives;  nor  was  it  needful.  It  would 
not  be  needful,  if  there  were  a  steady  awfulness  in  the  de- 
portment of  parents  towards  them,  so  that  they  might, 
upon  any  thing  that  were  really  a  miscarriage,  understand 
a  frown,  a  rebuke,  a  strange  look.  If  there  were  that  pru- 
dence used,  that  might  be  used,  there  would  be  little  need 
of  harshness  and  severity,  unless  upon  very  ill  temper  in- 
deed ;  and  they  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

But  where  all  the  care  is  to  indulge  a  humour,  and  please 
the  child  ;  and  where  there  is  a  disposition  in  parents,  many 
times,  to  be  proud  of  the  ill  dispositions  of  their  children, 
as  they  appear  in  them,  how  many  ill  tempers  are  made 
worse  I  And  how  many  good  tempers  are  spoiled  by  this 
means  I  And  the  guilt  and  future  miseries  of  the  children 
will  cry  against  their  patents,  not  only  in  this  world,  but, 
perhaps,  in  the  other  too.  And  the  truth  is,  parents  would 
show  a  great  deal  more  mercy  in  that  which  is  commonly 
reckoned  harshness  and  severity  :  nay,  I  say,  they  would 
not  be  reckoned  so  cruel  in  breaking  their  children's  limbs, 
in  tearing  their  flesh,  in  pulling  out  their  eyes,  as  they 
commonly  are,  in  indulging  their  vicious,  sinful  disposi- 
tions and  inclinations  in  them,  without  a  timely  endeavour 
of  cure,  wherein  the  seed  of  those  miseries  are  sown,  and 
spring  up  .so  in  this  world,  and  in  the  other  too.     Again, 

(8.)  They  ought,  in  pursuance  of  the  mentioned  end,  to 
instil  the  principles  of  religion  betimes.  Teach  them  be- 
times who  made  them,  that  great  Supreme  Being  who  is 
the  Maker  and  Author  of  all  things;  teach  them  reverence 
and  subjection  to  him:  speak  awfully  before  them,  so  as 
never  to  lake  that  great  name  in  vain  ;  so  as  that  your  fear, 
your  own  fear,  of  the  great  God,  whose  name  you  bear, 
may  be  exemplary  to  them  :  as  Jacob  sware  by  the  fear  of 
his  father,  Isaac,  when  the  important  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion called  for  an  oath.  Jacob  had  observed  what 
Isaac's  reverence  of  God  was,  and  so  called  him  "  my 
father's  fear."  O  teach  your  children  to  know  God  as 
their  parents'  fear.  And  so  the  other  great  principles  of 
religion  besides,  which  they  are  capable  of  understanding 
(if  there  be  a  due  and  diligent  application)  earlier  than  is 
thought;  earlier  than  is  commonly  thought,  at  least;  but 
the  sooner  the  better  :  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
Labour  to  season  him  betimes :  so  the  wickedness  of  a 
corrupt  nature  is  to  be  counterwrought.     And  then, 

(9.)  Pray  much  for  them.  You  that  are,  or  may  be, 
parents,  as  you  are  so,  or  upon  that  prospect,  let  this  be  a 
matter  of  great  concern  between  God  and  you.  Pour  out 
your  souls  in  your  closets,  upon  this  account ;  especially 
such  of  you  to  whom  God  hath  given  children.  And  be 
sure, 

(10.)  To  set  up  and  keep  up  family  worship,  family  re- 
ligion. Let  this  be  an  agreed  thing  between  you;  that  as 
holy,  good  Joshua  resolved,  "  I  and  my  house  will  serve  the 
Lord,  whatever  others  do,  we  will  serve  the  Lord."    As 
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a  corrupt  nature  comes  by  birth,  and  \rickedness  springs 
up  so,  so  it  is  nourished  and  cherished,  in  great  part,  by 
the  ungodliness  of  parents.  In  families  where  there  is  no 
■calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  O  how  doth  it  thrive  ! 
That  wickedness  that  is  natural,  how  doth  it  grow  and  im- 
prove in  an  irreligious  family,  a  profane  family  !  So  doth 
the  wickedness  of  this  world  grow,  the  wickedness  of 
England,  the  wickedness  of  London.  And  the  misery 
thereof  is  growing  pari  passu,  n-ith  an  eqiud  pace.  And 
if  dreadful  calamities  are  coming  upon  us,  coming  upon 
the  land,  coming  upon  this  city,  we  have  reason  to  appre- 
hend here  is  the  very  source  of  all  the  mischief,  even  fa- 
mily profaneness.  God'is  banished  out  of  the  families  of 
the  most :  and  what  will  this  come  to  1 

I  desire  to  bless  God  for  it,  that  the  ministers  of  this  city, 
^Buch  as  are  united,  and  are  wont  to  meet  weekly,  about  the 
common  concernments  of  their  congregations,  are  awa- 
kened into  a  sense  of  this  great  and  growing  evil ;  and 
they  have  resolved  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  awa- 
ken the  people  of  their  several  charges  and  congregations, 
about  this  very  thing.  And  (God  willing)  you  will  have 
more  of  it  ere  it  be  long ;  that  I  believe  there  will  be  such 
a  joint,  agreed,  common  cry  in  London,  against  the  M'ick- 
ed  neglect  of  the  worship  of  God  in  families,  as  hath  not 
been  for  many  an  age  past.  I  hope  there  will.  And  know, 
it  is  an  agreed  thing,  that  there  shall,  at  some  one  time, 
and,  as  near  as  may  be,  all  about  the  same  time.  And  so 
will,  J  hope,  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ  (at  least)  deliver 
their  own  souls.  Yea,  I  hope  God  will  bless  this  to  be  a 
means  of  great  reformation  in  this  city. 

For  the  evil  as  is  feared  (at  least  it  is  said  to  be  matter 
•of  observation  with  some,  for  miy  part,  I  know  it  not,  but 
it  is  matter  of  fear  with  many)  is,  that  a  great  many  pro- 
fessors of  religion  make  no  conscience  at  all  of  any  such 
■thing  as  family  duty  ;  but  prodigally  throw  away  that  time 
otherwise,  which  should  be  spent  in  the  solemn  worship 
of  God  in  their  families,  with  those  of  whom  he  hath  com- 
mitted the  care  and  charge  to  them.  And  if  what  is  de- 
signed happen,  and  do  not  produce  a  thorough  and  general 
reformation  among  us,  it  will  produce  a  vindication  of  that 
justice,  of  that  severity,  which  we  are  to  expect.  For  God 
will  TiOt  be  dallied  with  always;  and,  I  doubt,  not  much 
longer.  That  which  hath  been  a  seat  of  religion  eminently 
ijD  the  world,  in  the  eye  of  the  past  times,  that  religion, 
should  languish  and  dwindle  in  it,  as  it  doth  by  the  neglect 
of  faEiil3'  government,  even  by  persons  professing  godli- 
liness,  and  who  would  be  counted  a  godly  sort  of  people,  is 
a  v.ery  sad  consideration. 


LECTURE   XL.* 

Sccondlrj,  T  would  now  add  some  considerations  to  en- 
force what  I  have  been  pleading  with  you  about.     And, 

1.  That  which  is  obvious  in  the  text — "  Behold,  I  was 
shapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me." 
Parents,  they  have  transmitted  a  corrupt  nature  to  their 
children.  Jnts  what  agonies  of  spirit  should  it  put  us, 
to  think  with  ourselves,  "  I  have  been  an  instrument  in 
producing  an  heir  of  wrath,  and  of  a  divine  curse.  O! 
5hall  I  use  do  endeavour  to  draw  it  under  a  blessing,  and 
make  it  the  subject  of  blessedness,  now  that  we  live  under 
that  Gospel,  in  which  we  are  called  to  blessedness'?"  But 
that  call  must  be  pursued;  and  God  expects  it  should  be 
so,  in  apt  and  suitable  methods  and  applications,  by  such 
as  he  makes  use  of  as  instruments,  one  way  or  another, 
whether  in  private  or  more  public  stations,  in  order  there- 
xmto.    And, 

2.  Consider  God''s  original,  supreme,  and  sovereign  in- 
terest in  families,  as  he  is  the  Founder  of  them,  and  as 
they  are  his  plantation.  "He  sets  the  solitary  in  families," 
Psalm  liviii.  6.  Consider  this,  together  with  the  design 
of  his  forming  of  them ;  to  wit,  that  he  might  have  a  godly 
seed  still  arising,  from  age  to  age,  as  you  may  see  in  that 
Malachi  li.  15.  It  was  the  very  end  and  design  of  that 
fundamental  relation  in  families,  and  unto  families,  the 
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conjugal  relation  :  "  Wherefore  did  he  make  but  one,  when 
he  had  the  residue  of  the  Spirit "?  Why,  ihat  he  might  seek 
a  godly  seed."  As  if  it  had  been  said.  These  plantations 
are  mine.  This  the  constitution  of  lamilies  (in  which  the 
conjugal  relation  is  the  fundamental  relation)  speaks,  upon 
the  fir.st  design  of  settling  such  a  constitution  as  this. 
There  lay  open  (as  we  must  hut  be  snre)  tO  the  foresight 
of  the  divine  eye,  what  a  general  apostacy  and  defectioa 
there  would  be;  and  that  a  corrupt  nature  would  be  trans- 
mitted, from  age  to  age,  from  generation  to  generation. 
But  God  did  determine  with  himself  not,  therefore,  to 
abandon  all  to  one  common  ruin  ;  as  if  he  should  have  said, 
"  I  will  have  an  interest  in  this  M'orld,  noiwith.sianding." 
And  therefore,  as  this  was  the  original  design  of  the  con- 
stitution of  families,  that  he  might  have  a  godly  seed, 
though  the  apostacy  had  intervened,  he  will  not  quit  his 
design;  for  his  interest  is  stil)  the  same  in  its  own  nature. 
And  therefore,  this  we  must  understand  him  continually 
to  insist  upon,  as  a  sacred  right  to  himself;  that  he  will 
have  this  design  pursued  by  all  that  will  be  subject  to  him, 
that  will  return  into  their  state  of  .subjection,  and  be  will- 
ing to  serve  him  in  the  several  stations  that  he  hath  set 
them.  He  will  have  all  endeavours  used  for  transmitting^ 
of  religion,  as  well  as  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  is  trans- 
mitted, I'rom  age  to  age  ;  though  the  one  is  done  by  a  natu- 
ral, the  other  is  done  by  instituted  means,  followed  with  a 
blessing,  and  by  influence  from  above :  he  will  have  this 
latter  design  carried  on  by  the  mutual  and  joint  endeavours 
of  parents,  under  the  inflnence  of  his  grace;  as  well  as  the 
former  course  is  carried  on  unavoidably.  But  when  no 
care  or  concern  is  had  about  this,  the  foundations  of  fami- 
lies are  laid  in  a  curse.     And  then, 

3.  Consider,  that  it  cannot  but  concern  parents,  sueh  as 
are  such,  or  may  be  so,  to  express  a  natural  affection,  and 
to  endeavour  to  have  that  improved,  by  having  it  spiritual- 
ized, and  improved  to  a  spiritual  purpose,  as  well  as  thej 
are  the  means  by  which  a  natural  corruption  is  conveyed,, 
and  transmitted  to  their  pof^terity.  ■'  They  have  natural 
corruption  from  me ;  (they  ought  to  think  ;)  and  shall  there 
be  nothing  of  natural  affection  ?  And  shall  I  not  labour  to 
have  that  natural  affection  sirbiimated,  and  spirhualizerf, 
and  improved,  so  as  to  aim  at  their  spiritual  and  super- 
natui-al  goodl  Shall  they  have  nothing  from  me,  but  sin 
and  death  1  or  nothing  besides  the  human  nature  which 
they  have  from  me  ;  nothing  but  what  shall  corrupt  ani 
spoil,  make  it  the  subject  and  seed  plot  of  sin  against  God 
and  misery  to  themselves  V  If  there  be  any  thing  of  natu- 
ral affection  working  downward  with  the  descenJ  of  natu 
ral  corruption,  that  natural  affection  should  aim  at  the  true 
good  of  ihem  whom  nature  hath  so  much  endeared;  and 
should,  upon  that  account,  take  in  the  avrilia,  draw  in  the 
aids  and  helps  from  heaven,  by  which  that  natural  affec- 
tion will  become  spiritualized ;  and  so  the  more  sincerely 
and  entirely  aim  at,  and  the  more  fervently  pursue,  a  de- 
sign for  the  .spiritual  and  eternal  good  of  those  who  de- 
scended and  sprung  from  us.     And, 

4.  It  is  to  be  considered,  what  an  honour  this  doth  de- 
rive upon  the  persons  themselves,  that  shall  be  instrumen- 
tal in  this  design.  A  glorious  thing  it  is,  to  he  a  servant 
to  God  in  so  great  a  work  as  this;  to  recover  out  of  the 
state  of  apostacy  those  that  come  into  that  state  by  our 
means;  to  be  an  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  God,  to  pro- 
mote his  kinedom  in  this  world,  in  opposition  to  the  dark 
kingdom  of  the  infernal  powers.  How  glorious  a  thing  is 
it,  to  carry  on  a  designed  opposition  against  the  work  of 
the  devil  in  this  world !  that  when  we  know  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  great  God  is  to  have,  in  all  successions  ot 
time,  a  people  for  his  name,  I  should  be  instrumental  in 
promoting  it!  It  is  an  honourable  thing,  a  thing  that 
draws  a  glory  upon  the  persons,  and  upon  the  families, 
where  religion  doth  thus  come  to  take  place,  to  take  root, 
and  is  planted,  and  doth  flourish.     And  again, 

5.  It  speaks  an  agreement  and  sameness,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  mind  and  design,  with  the  Redeemer.  For  he  i.s 
to  have  his  seed  in  this  worhl,  from  which  his  word  and 
Spirit  are  never  to  depart;  Isaiah  lix.  latter  end.  And 
the  matter  is  settled,  by  everlasting  covenant,  as  you  find 
it  there  :  "  This  is  my  covenant,  (saith  the  Lord.)  My 
Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put 
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in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out 
of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy 
seed's  seed,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever."  And  so  we 
know  it  hath  been  an  agreed  thing,  as  the  matter  is  stated, 
(Isaiah  liii.  11.)  between  the  Father  and  him,  that  he  shall 
see  his  seed,  and  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied 
therein :  and  that,  as  a  recompense  for  his  having  under- 
taken the  work  of  redemption,  and  accomplishing  it,  upon 
terms  so  painful,  so  expensive,  so  dolorous,  so  ignominious 
to  himself  As  if  the  Father  had  said  to  him,  "  Thou  shalt 
have  all  this,  this  reward;  thou  shalt  see  thy  seed,  and  the 
travail  of  thy  soul,  and  be  .satisfied  therein."  Upon  this, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  cannot  but  be  most  intent,  to  see  a 
continual  seed  spring  up  to  him,  out  of  a  seed  of  evil-doers, 
out  of  an  apostate  race  of  men.  Now,  if  we  be  intent  upon 
this  thing,  it  bespeaks  a  sameness  of  mind  and  design,  be- 
tween the  Redeemer  and  us:  which,  how  pleasant,  how 
delightful,  how  comfortable,  should  it  be  to  our  reflecting 
thoughts  !     And  again, 

6.  It  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  if  there  be  no  such 
design  to  promote  godliness  in  families,  that  that  may  be 
transmitted  from  age  to  age,  (though  in  a  distinct  and  di- 
verse way,)  as  the  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  is  transmitted, 
then,  we  cannot  but  be  doing  our  part  to  the  promoting  of 
ungodliness  in  the  world  ourselves.  We  shall  do  that,  and 
nothing  besides,  nothing  in  opposition  thereunto.  For  do 
but  consider,  as  the  case  stands  between  God  and  man, 
there  can  be  no  medium  between  being  for  godliness  and 
being  for  ungodliness;  we  cannot  be  in  an  indifferency. 
If  we  are  not,  according  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power 
and  capacity,  for  transmitting  and  continuing  of  godliness 
in  the  world,  we  must  be  for  the  continuing  of  ungodli- 
ness. A  horrid  aixl  fearful  thought,  if  any  would  but  al- 
low it  to  take  place  !  They  can  only  be  in  an  indiflerency, 
in  reference  to  any  case  whatsoever,  that  have  no  real 
concern  therein,  one  way  or  other.  But  here  every  one  is 
concerned;  and  he  must  take  a  part:  he  must  be  for  the 
promoting  of  godliness,  or  promoting  its  contrary.  And 
therefore, 

7.  According  to  this  state  of  things  in  the  world,  they 
that  do  aim  to  contribute  nothing  to  the  transmitting  of 
religion  and  godliness  in  the  world,  in  opposition  to  the 
corruption  of  nature,  which  is  so  generally  spreading 
through  it,  they  are  continually  providing  that  there  may 
be  a  war  and  rebellion  continued  and  kept  on  foot,  against 
heaven,  from  age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,"  saith  the 
Lord.  If  you  will  not  take  God's  side  in  this  matter,  you 
are  fighting  against  him,  and  labour  to  do  all  that  you  can, 
that  the  rebellion  against  him  may  not  cease;  but  that 
there  may  be  still  a  succession  of  new  rebels,  new  enemies, 
from  one  age  to  another.     And, 

8.  You  will  herein,  too,  be  constant  accomplices  and 
confederates  with  the  prince  of  the  apostacy;  he  that  first 
fell  from  God,  and  that  made  it  his  design  to  involve  all 
the  world  in  the  transgression,  and  in  the  consequent  ruin  ; 
you  will  be  continual  accomplices  with  him.  And  this  is, 
indeed,  the  state  of  every  one's  case,  in  these  matters. 
Whoever  will  but  consider  with  himself,  if  he  be  come  to 
the  use  of  his  understanding,  and  hath  some  prospect 
(though  uncertain)  of  a  life's  time  to  be  run  out  in  this 
world,  he  will  find  the  world  divided  between  two  great 
lords,  two  great  masters,  two  great  fathers :  that  is,  the 
true  and  rightful  Lord  of  all,  he  that  made  all,  and  to 
whom  all  belong;  and  that  usurping  prince  of  darkness, 
who  is  called,  "  the  god  of  this  world,"  and  whose  child- 
ren and  seed  wicked  men  (as  such)  are  said  to  be.  Why, 
every  man,  upon  the  prospect  of  entering  upon  the  scene, 
the  stage  of  this  world,  is  to  think  with  himself,  "  I  must, 
in  this  case,  either  be  with  God  or  against  God.  If  I  be 
not  with  God,  if  I  be  against  him,  I  am  with  that  horrid 
usurped  power,  that  is  set  up  in  opposition  to  him,  with 
this  world :  and  I  fall  in  with  that  common  destroyer, 
against  the  common  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things." 
This  will  be  the  state  of  your  case,  if  you  be  not  intent 
upon  a  design  of  counterworking  this  common  corruption, 
which  is  descending  in  this  world  ;  you  will  be  looked 
upon  under  no  other  notion  but  as  an  accomplice  of  hell 
against  heaven.     And, 

9.  You  will  herein   falsify  with  God,  after  you  have 


solemnly  vowed  and  covenanted  by  your  Christian  parents. 
You  have  ordinarily  been  devoted  and  dedicated  to  God 
in  baptism.  To  deal  falsely  and  treacherously  with  a  man, 
against  the  tenor  of  a  covenant,  is  a  horrid  thing;  but  to 
break  faith  with  God  is  much  more  horrid  ! 

But  you  will  say.  You  made  no  such  vow ;  and  what 
your  parents  did  for  you,  how  should  that  bir.d  you  1 
"Why, 

(1.)  It  is  ver}'  great  ignorance  to  think  that  parents  can- 
not bind  their  children  to  any  thing.  Those  that  have  the 
nearest  natural  interest  in  you,  and  whose  understandings 
and  wills  are  to  be  employed  for  you,  when  you  have  no 
understanding  and  will  to  use  of  your  own,  do  you  think 
they  from  whom  you  sprang  have  not  a  natural  interest  in 
you  ?  How  unreasonable  and  absurd  a  thought  is  that! 
In  reference  to  all  other  concerns  besides,  have  parents  no 
disposal  of  their  children  1  And  may  they  dispose  of  them, 
or  do  for  or  with  them  otherwise,  and  may  they  not  dis- 
pose of  them  for  their  spiritual  good  1     And  again, 

(2.)  It  is  every  where  counted  a  very  horrid  and  bar- 
barous thing,  to  endeavour  to  rescind  the  lawful  act  of  a 
parent,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  if  I  could  do  it.  If  I  could 
alienate,  or  alter,  what  he  hath  so  and  so  disposed;  and  if 
he  have  righteously  disposed  of  it  for  me,  to  come  after 
and  labour  to  rescind  and  undo  all  that  he  hath  done — 
this  is  barbarous  and  infamous,  in  common  estimate, 
among  men.     And, 

(3 )  It  must  needs  be  much  more  so  as  to  God,  or  if  he 
be  concerned  in  the  matter.  As  now  for  instance,  Suppose 
a  pious  person,  with  an  honest  mind  and  design,  hath  de- 
dicated such  a  part  or  portion  of  his  estate  to  a  pious  use  ; 
suppose  it  be  not  mere  charity,  but  a  pious  charity,  that  is, 
not  designed  for  a  superstitious  use,  but  for  a  use  truly 
pious,  and  to  serve  the  interest  of  God  and  religion  in  the 
world ;  and  a  son  comes  after,  and  he  labours  to  undo  all 
this  ;  you  that  would  think  it  horrid,  to  alienate  a  piece  of 
earth,  dedicated  to  God  by  your  parents,  ought  you  not  to 
think  it  horrid,  to  alienate  a  soul  from  God,  which  hath, 
as  much  as  in  them  was,  been  dedicated  to  God  by  them 
too;  I  would  not  alienate  a  piece  of  earth,  dedicated  to 
God ;  but  I  would  alienate  m3"self,  my  soul,  my  body,  de- 
dicated to  him.  This  no  man  should  (if  he  had  power) 
alienate.  What  was  dedicated  and  sacred  to  a  use  truly 
pious,  may  not  be  aliennted  ;  and  if  not  a  portion  of  his 
estate,  much  less  himself  so  dedicated,  and  given  to  God. 
But  yet,  further, 

(4.)  It  is  to  be  said,  that  as  this  was  not  to  be  done,  if  it 
were  in  his  power,  so  he  cannot  have  such  a  thing  in  his 
power,  to  wit,  in  his  rightful  power ;  for  every  one  was  a 
debtor  of  his  whole  life  and  being,  his  soul  and  body,  and 
his  all  to  God,  antecedently  to  any  such  dedication.  And 
therefore,  when  such  a  tender  is  made  to  God,  it  was  but 
to  tender  and  devote  to  him  what  was  his  own  by  a  more 
early  title.  "All  souls  are  mine;"  so  he  lays  his  claim 
universally  to  all  the  souls  of  men;  and  therein  to  the 
whole  of  thein;  for  what  are  they  besides  a  soull  what 
that  is  valuable  or  considerable  besides  1  "  All  souls  are 
mine,  as  well  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  as  the  soul  of  the 
son,"  Ezekiel  xviii.  4.  He  hath  a  nearer  interest  in  them 
than  a  parent  could  have,  before  any  such  dedication  ;  for 
a  parent  was  not  the  parent  of  their  spirit.  They  are  the 
fathers  of  our  flesh  ;  but  he  himself  is  the  Father  of  spi- 
rits; the  principal  and  most  considerable  thing  that  we 
have  about  us,  or  that  belongs  to  our  being.  And  there- 
fore, when  such  a  dedication  was  made,  there  was  only  a 
tender  made  to  God,  of  what  was  his  before;  of  what  he 
claims  an  interest  in  originally.  He  is  the  Father  of  them, 
and  they  are  his  offspring.     And  again,  further, 

(5.)  This,  in  answer  to  that,  is  to  be  considered,  that 
though  inclination  to  good  do  not  descend,  yet  obligation 
to  it  doth  descend,  from  fathers  to  children,  and  from  the 
predecessors  in  a  family  unto  their  successors.  Not  only 
obligations  of  justice  and  common  right,  but  obligations 
of  kindness  and  friendship.  As,  how  ordinary  is  it  for 
friendships  and  amities  to  descend  from  father  to  son,  in 
families.  And  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  rude  kind  of  thing, 
to  be  uncivil  to  my  father's  friend.  And  on  which  side, 
between  families,  among  whom  hath  been  a  friendship,  it 
first  begins  to  fail,  it  always  lies  as  an  imputation  upon 
that  side.    Great  amity  there  was  between  such  and  such 
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families ;  but  now  it  is  at  an  end,  since  such  and  such 
successors  are  sprung  up  there.  On  whose  sidethei'ailure 
is,  there  commonly  lies  a  very  ill  character.  And  it  is  a 
thing  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  common  wisdom, — yea, 
and  of  the  divine  wisdom.  "  Thine  own  friend,  and  thy 
father's  friend,  forsake  not,"  Prov.  xxvii.  10.  But  how 
much  less  then,  thy  God,  and  thy  father's  God!  If  it  be 
an  indecency,  and  uncomeliness,  and  a  very  unlit  thing, 
that  is,  contrary  to  the  precept  of  studying  whatsoever  is 
lox^ely,  and  thinking  of  those  things,  to  forsake  my  friend, 
and  my  father's  friend,  how  much  more  horrid  must  it  be 
to  forsake  my  God,  and  my  father's  God!  "  My  father's 
God  shall  not  be  my  God !" 

And  therefore  it  is  not  so  light  a  matter,  as  is  commonly 
thought,  to  have  the  weight  of  that  early  dedication,  lying 
upon  one's  score  as  a  violated  thing;  as  having  dealt 
falsely  in  that  covenant  of  God.  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  an 
evidence,  but  a  cause  of  the  languishment  of  religion  in 
our  days,  that  this  is  a  thing  so  little  thought  of  among 
Christians ;  "  I  was  devoted  to  Gcd  early,  given  up  to  him 
with  great  solemnity;  having  these  venerable  names, — the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  name  of  the  Son,  and  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  named  upon  me,  at  my  setting  forth  into 
the  world."  It  speaks  an  apprehen.sion  of  that  thing  itself, 
as  if  it  were  trivially  done  at  first,  if  we  make  a  trifle  of  it 
all  our  days  afterwards  :  as  if  such  a  solemn  transaction 
between  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  his  own 
dust,  his  own  creatures,  the  works  of  his  hands,  were  to 
be  so  lightly  made  of  Therefore,  take  we  the  weight  of 
this  upon  our  spirits.  If  we  do  not  do,  in  our  several 
stations  and  capacities,  our  uttermost  to  counterwork  this 
descending  evil  in  the  world,  we  do  falsify  the  sacred  co- 
venant of  God,  in  which  we  were  early  and  preventingly 
bound  to  him,  by  the  vow  of  parents  concerning  us.  And 
then, 

10.  It  is  the  way,  certainly,  for  us  to  lose  all  the  com- 
fort of  domestical  relations,  when  we  are  not  driving  on  this 
design  in  our  several  stations  ;  we  lose  by  it  all  the  com- 
forts of  family  relations.  For  what  comfort  can  I  take  in 
having  such  and  such  relations,  in  a  family,  when  in  the 
mean  time,  there  is  a  contrariety,  and  a  war,  maintained 
and  kept  up  between  God  and  me?  So  that  I  can  never 
eat  or  drink  in  peace,  or  converse  in  peace,  or  rise  up  or 
lay  down  in  peace ;  but  still  I  have  wrath  from  heaven 
upon  me  1  This  will  infuse  gall  and  gravel  into  all  my 
enjoyments  whatsoever.  I  am  not  serving  God's  design, 
for  the  promoting  of  godliness,  in  opposition  to  this  grow- 
ing and  descending  wickedness  in  the  world;  I  do  no- 
thing towards  it.  This  very  reflection  is  enough  to  im- 
bitter  all  my  comforts.  And  what  are  such  and  such  re- 
lations to  me,  but  confederates  against  Godl  They  agree 
to  sin  together,  and  to  carry  on  an  interest  against  God 
together.  For  there  can  be  no  neutrality  ia  such  cases,  as 
was  said  before.    And  then, 

11.  This  is  but  an  ill  provision  for  a  day  of  accounting, 
which  will  come,  whether  we  sleep,  or  whether  we  wake ; 
whether  we  forget  all  such  considerations,  or  whether  we 
consider  them.  "  Judgment  Imgereth  not ;  and  destruc- 
tion slumbereth  not."  If  I  eat  on,  and  drink  on,  and  sleep 
on,  judgment  comes  on  with  never  a  whit  the  slower  foot. 
O!  the  seriousness  of  that  interwoven  counsel,  in  the  dis- 
course of  the  apostle,  even  with  reference  to  this  business 
of  the  matrimonial  state,  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  30.  "  But  this  I 
say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short :  it  remaineth,  that  both 
they  that  have  wives  be  as  if  they  had  none  ;  and  they  that 
weep,  as  if  they  wept  not:  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though 
they  rejoiced  not;  and  they  that  buy,  as  if  they  possessed 
not ;  and  those  that  use  this  world,  as  not  abusing  it :  for 
the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away." 

The  time  is  short.  That  may  have  reference  to  families, 
and  the  world :  families  that  were  spoken  of  before  and 
after ;  and  the  world,  in  the  whole,  which  is  spoken  of 
there  in  express  terms.  The  fundamental  relation  in  fami- 
lies, it  is  measured  by  a  short  time;  by  a  very  short  time. 
Where  there  hath  been  such  a  union  lately  contracted,  it 
will  shortly  be  broken ;  time  measures  it:  and  that  time 
will  have  run  to  its  period  very  speedily.  The  time  is 
short:  it  remains  therefore,  that  they  that  have  wives  be  as 
if  they  had  none ;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  re- 
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joiced  not.  They  rejoice  in  having  newly  contracted  such 
a  relation  :  it  is  reasonable  to  understand  it  so.  considering 
it  the  subject  of  the  apostle's  foregoing  discourse :  that  joy 
will  be  as  if  it  had  not  been,  in  respect  of  the  grounds  ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  so,  in  the  mean  time,  in  respect  of  the  degree. 
That  rejoicing,  in  having  entered  into  such  a  relation,  will 
soon  be  turned  into  weeping,  as  having  lost  it,  or  it  having 
lost  you,  which  comes  all  to  one.  And  it  is  but  a  short 
time  that  measures  all  this. 

And  do  you  think  it  strange,  that  that  time  would  be 
counted  short,  which  measures  the  time  of  a  family,  as  it 
is  made  up  of  such  and  such  persons  now  coexistent;  or 
that  measures  the  relation  of  two  such  conjugal  relatives'? 
Do  you  think  it  strange,  that  that  should  be  spoken  of, 
and  counted  a  short  time,  when  it  is  but  a  short  time  that 
measures  the  whole,  and  measures  the  duration  of  the 
whole — the  fashion  of  the  world  passing  awayl  As  per- 
.sons  vanish,  and  families  vani.sh,  so  is  the  world  vanish- 
ing, all  will  be  gone  ere  long.  As  the  apostle  John  speaks 
in  the  like  place,  1  John  ii.  1.  "  The  world  pa.sseth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  for  ever." 

Now  while  it  is  time,  and  but  a  short  time,  that  mea- 
sures all  our  affairs,  and  all  our  enjoyments,  and  all  our 
designs,  under  the  snn  ;  time  that  will  be  soon  done,  and 
which  will  end  in  a  general  dissolution  of  all  this  world ; 
a  day,  a  time,  "  when  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise,  and  the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  and 
the  earth,  and  all  things  therein,  be  burnt  up  and  destroyed." 
I  say,  sure  if  this  is  certain  to  be  the  last  catastrophe  and 
end  of  all  things,  of  what  concernment  is  it  to  us,  to  con- 
sider how  we  may  make  a  comfortable  account  when  time 
expires,  and  when  it  is  to  be  received,  and  with  it,  what  I 
have  been,  and  what  I  have  done,  in  such  or  such  a  state 
and  relation,  in  which  I  was  placed  in  this  world  !  There 
ought  to  be  an  account  made  daily  :  How  can  I  lay  down 
in  peace  at  night,  and  not  be  capable  of  giving  some  good 
account  that  I  have  been  doing  somewhat  for  God,  and  for 
the  interest  of  God,  and  religion,  and  godliness,  in  my 
station  that  day  1  But  how  shall  I  lie  down  in  the  grave, 
when  a  life-time  is  wasted,  and  spent,  and  thrown  away, 
and  nothing  done  for  God  1  I  have  rather  served  the  inte- 
rest of  ungodliness,  than  religion,  all  my  time  in  this  w"orld; 
and  how  shall  I  think  of  appearing  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  Supreme  Judge,  when  the  end  of  all  things  cometh ; 
and  when  I  am  beset  with  all  the  terrors  of  that  day, — the 
heavens  rolling  up,  and  all  the  powers  of  them  shaken  ; 
the  earth  all  on  fire,  the  elements  all  flaming  round  about 
me  1  And  I  have  a  life's  time  to  review  and  look  back 
upon,  spent  away  in  sin  and  vanity,  with  no  design  for 
God,  and  for  the  Redeemer;  though  I  know  that  he  had 
his  design  set  on  foot  here  in  this  world,  with  which  I  co- 
operated not,  to  which  I  was  not  subservient — nay,  to 
which  I  have  lived  opposite  in  a  stated  course. 

Let  all  these  things  be  weighed  and  put  together ;  and 
sure  we  have  a  great  deal  to  enforce  this  first  instruction  ; 
that  since  corrupt  nature  is  to  lie  certainly  and  constantly 
descending  in  this  world,  we  would,  as  we  ought,  in  our 
several  stations  and  capacities,  do  our  uttermost  to  coun- 
terwork that  descending  evil. 


LECTURE  XLI.* 


BcT  now  I  shall  carry  the  matter  a  little  further;  and 
as  I  have  been  hitherto  showing  what  those  that  are,  or 
shortly  may  be,  parents,  ought  to  do  themselves,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  next  descendants,  that  is,  those  that  shall 
more  immediately  spring  from  themselves;  so,  I  will  show 
you  too,  what  may  and  should  be  done,  in  order  to  a  fur- 
ther descent,  by  those  that  may  have  the  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  their  children  in  the  conjugal  .state,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  continual  descent  of  human  nature  by  them 
further  and  further, — that  ,so,  that  corruption  and  pravity 
which  cannot  be  prevented,  to  descend  with  it,  may  be,  as 
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much  as  is  possible,  corrected,  and  redressed  in  such  an 
after-descent. 

This  that  I  am  now  to  speak  to,  will  especially  concern 
such  as  hav^e  children  to  dispose  of  in  the  conjugal  relation, 
who  are  judged  meet  for  that  state.  And,  indeed,  it  will 
equally  concern  such  as  are  loco-parents,  that  have  the 
parental  trust  devolved  upon  them,  by  the  prudence  of 
others,  and  their  own  undertaking. 

And  as  to  such,  I  must  still  insist,  that  they  are  to  ob- 
serve the  same  measures  that  have  been  given  in  reference 
to  persons  who  are,  themselves,  now  entering  the  conjugal 
state,  with  the  prospect  of  an  ofispring,  to  which  human 
nature,  when  it  descends,  will  go  accompanied  with  a  sin- 
ful pravity.  And  here,  indeed,  as  to  the  case  1  am  now  to 
speak  to,  there  are  on  each  side  two  parties  ordinarily  to 
concur,  or  two  persons  in  each  party.  There  are  the  per- 
sons to  be  disposed  of;  and  there  are  the  persons  that  dis- 
pose of  them.  And  I  shall  speak  to  the  part  of  these  that 
are  to  be  the  disposers,  parents  or  loco-parents,  guardians, 
trustees,  who  are  to  take  care  of  settling  such  in  the  world 
in  the  conjugal  state.  In  reference  whereto,  the  things  de- 
signed, in  general,  usually  are,  that  mankind  maybe  con- 
tinued upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  more  especially, 
more  particularly,  that  such  and  such  families  therein,  or 
tho.se  that  they  are  concerned  or  intrusted  for,  may  be  built 
and  preserved;  and  (as  the  Psalmist  speaks)  "their  houses 
may  endure  for  ever;  and  their  lands  (if  possible)  still 
called  after  their  own  names;"  as  in  that  Psalm  xlix.  II. 
And  this  is  a  thing  that  may  prudently  and  justly  be  de- 
designed,  in  its  due  subordination.  If  it  be  substituted  in 
the  room  of  the  true  and  great  design  of  heaven,  or  carried 
on  Vfithout  reference  to  God,  and  religion,  and  the  trans- 
missions of  a  godly  seed  here,  upon  earth,  then  you  seethe 
censure  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  upon  this  design,  in  the  same 
context :  "  This  their  way  is  their  folly,  though  their  pos- 
terity approve  their  sayings."  Sayings  are  doings  here; 
the  sayings  of  their  minds  and  designs,  together  with  act- 
ing conformably  and  correspondently  thereunto.  This  their 
way  is  their  folly  ;  yet  one  age  approves  the  former  here- 
in, and  they  that  come  after,  run  the  same  course. 

Here  I  must,  in  reference  to  this,  insist,  that  their  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  with  consideration,  that,  with  human  na- 
ture, a  sinful  pravity  will  descend,  and  that  this  may  be 
(as  much  as  is  possible)  repressed  ;  and  so,  as  that  God's 
design  may  be  carried  on  concurrently,  which  he  had  from 
the  beginning,  in  settling  the  conjugal  state,  and  in  plant- 
ing families  here  on  earth  ;  that  is,  that  he  might  seek  a 
godly  .seed.  Wherefore  one,  when  he  might  have  made 
many,  having  the  residue  of  the  Spirit,  but  that  he  might 
seek  a  godly  seedl  Mai.  ii.  15.  And  this  design  he  hath 
no  more  quitted,  than  he  hath  disclaimed  his  interest  in 
this  whole  lower  world,  or  saith,  "  It  ceasefh  to  be  a  part 
of  ray  creation,  or  I  cease  to  be  the  Lord  and  Owner  of  it." 
But  inasmuch  as  there  lies  under  our  present  consideration 
the  duty  of  such  as  have  children  to  dispose  of,  with  a 
pro.spect  that  they  will  have  children,  and  that  so  a  care 
ought  to  be  extended  as  far  as  lies  ordinarily  within  the 
compass  of  human  endeavour;  there  ought,  indeed,  a  care 
extending  so  far  as  the  desire  reacheth,  and  the  main  inten- 
tion of  the  mind,  a  great  deal  further.  But  so  much  as  I 
speak  to,  comes  commonly  within  the  compass  of  actual 
endeavour.  It  is  ordinary  for  parents  to  survive  mito  the 
disposal  of  their  children  into  the  conjugal  slate,  with  ex- 
pectation of  children  from  them ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the 
duty  of  such  that  1  am  now  generally  to  speak  to. 

And  I  will  tell  you,  in  general,  what  it  is  ;  to  wit,  that  as 
much  as  in  them  is,  to  endeavour  that  religion  be  trans- 
mitted and  descend,  and  go  down  in  their  families,  and  in 
the  families  for  which  they  are  concerned  and  intrusted. 
It  is  true,  it  cannot  descend  the  same  way  as  human  na- 
ture, -and  the  sinful  pravity  doth  ;  that  is,  not  by  propaga- 
tion ;  but  it  is  to  descend  by  pious  education,  as  the  means 
that  God  must  be  supplicated  toco-operate  with,  and  bless, 
for  the  implantation  of  a  better  principle,  than  could  be 
propagated  by  nature.  This  sinful  pravity,  it  comes  by 
nature ;  this  superadded  principle  must  come  by  grace. 
But  then,  there  are  means  of  grace  in  order  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  that  grace;  and  this  is  the  iirst  and  the  readiest 
means;  to  wit,  a  pious  education.  And  therefore,  it  ought 
to  be  the  care  of  such  as  have  rhildren  to  be  dispo.sed  of 


in  the  conjugal  state.    To  speak  a  little  more  particu- 
larly, 

1.  To  endeavour,  as  much  as  is  possible,  that  they  may 
see  them  godly  before  they  be  married.  As  much,  I  say, 
as  is  possible  to  endeavour  that.  It  can  be  very  little  satis- 
faction to  the  heart  of  a  parent,  (if  it  be  so  tender  as  the 
grace  of  God  in  it  should  make  it,)  to  dispose  of  a  child 
into  such  a  relation,  to  a  human  creature,  when,  as  yet, 
there  is  no  appearance  that  it  is  come  into  a  relation  to 
God.  "  My  child  hath  now  a  husband,  or  hath  a  wife,  got- 
ten for  it ;  but  hath  not  a  God,  not  a  Christ.  This  is  a  sad 
thought  I  I  have  taken  care  that  it  might  have  what  is  so 
unspeakably  less  necessary;  but  of  that  which  is  most  ne- 
cessary, I  have  taken  no  care  ;  that  is,  to  see  that  my  child, 
my  son  or  daughter,  was  married  to  Christ ;  to  see,  that 
before  the  conjugal  covenant,  there  was  the  evangelical 
covenant  settled  and  established  between  God  in  Christ, 
and  this  poor  child  of  mine."    And, 

2.  Their  further  care  hereon  ought  to  be,  finding  that 
there  are  some  good  appearancesof  pious  inclinations,  they 
do  choose  out  such  for  them  as  will  fall  in  with  them,  in 
the  design  of  transmitting  piety  to  their  posterity ;  that  I 
may  have  one  for  my  son,  or  my  daughter,  that  I  believe, 
in  my  conscience,  will  make  it  their  study  and  business,  to 
educate  their  children  in  the  knowlfedge  and  fear  of  God  ; 
that  religion  may  run  on  in  the  family,  and  that  corrupt 
nature  may  not  descend  alone. 

It  is  a  very  sad  case  when  this  is  the  very  last  part  of  the 
concern  in  such  a  matter  as  this ;  when  the  first  thing 
thought  of  is,  "Where  shall  I  get  a  great  fortune  for  my 
son  1  or  how  shall  Imarry  my  daughter  into  a  great  est  ate  1" 
When  this  is  the  first  care,  is  it  like  that  precept  of  our 
Lord  Christ — "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  ■?"  Matt.  vi. 
33.  This  is  looked  upon  as  the  unam  necessarinm,  the  one 
thing  necessary  ;  a  great  fortune,  an  ample  esla'e,  a  plen- 
tiful income ;  and  as  for  religion  and  sobriety,  if  that  be 
considered,  it  is  considered  on  the  by,  collaterally,  as  if  it 
were  but  a  trifle  in  comparison.  And  so,  accordingly,  are 
bargains  driven  on,  as  formal  contracts,  as  for  beasts  in 
Smithfield;  even  for  the  very  souls  of  young  persons  that 
have  not  judgment  to  choose  for  themselves,  and  that  (it 
may  be)  have  a  great  deal  of  reverence  for  those  that  are  their 
guides,  and  have  the  disposal  of  thern.  They  think  they 
must  trust  their  care  and  judgment,  and  do  so.  And  they 
concern  themselves  only,  how  they  may  do  wellin  the  world, 
without  considering,  at  all,  what  shall  become  of  their  souls ; 
or  how  they  may  be  exposed  and  given  up  for  a  prey  ;  or 
what  shall  become  of  those  that  shall  descend  from  them. 

This  is  so  intolerable  an  evil  under  the  sun,  that  we  have 
reason  to  wonder  at  the  divine  patience,  that  it  hath  not,  by 
vindictive  flames,  animadverted  on  such  wickedness  long 
ago.  But  we  are  to  expect  it  will.  And  as  it  is  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  which  that  final  conflagration  must  ani"- 
madvert  upon,  and  will,  it  can  be  upon  no  one  thing  more 
than  this;  this  way  and  means  by  which  wickedness  hath 
been  propagated  in  the  world,  from  age  to  age,  without 
any  care  or  concern,  by  those  that  should  have  driven  on 
a  counter-design,  in  duty  to  the  great  Lord  and  Maker  of 
this  world ;  as  if  he  had  given  it  up  to  men  only  to  sin  in, 
and  to  indulge  their  sinful  lusts  in,  for  a  short  life's  time  ; 
and  then  go  down  into  the  dust  and  die.  This  is  a  thing 
so  contrary  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  (if  that  were  attend- 
ed to,  and  if  men  would  commune  with  themselves,)  that 
we  cannot  but  wonder  that  vengeance  hath  suffered  men 
to  live  so  long  upon  the  face  of  this  earth,  at  such  a  rate  ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  wcfnder  that  such  a  determina- 
tion is  set,  that  this  world  shall  end,  as  weare  told  it  shall, 
by  vindictive  flames,  consuming  the  inhabitlants  of  this 
earth  from  ofl^it. 

But  I  shall  here,  first,  answer  a  question  which  may 
arise  about  this  matter  I  have  been  speaking  to,  and  then 
proceed  to  enforce  that  charge  or  duty  which,  I  have  said, 
doth  belong  to  such  w'hose  case  and  concern  I  have  been 
speaking  of  The  question  is  this ;  "  Why  suppose  I  that 
am  a  parent,  or  a  guardian,  do  not  discern  in  my  child, 
(son  or  daughter,)  now  grown  up,  and  of  whom  I  have 
some  thoughts  of  disposing  into  the  conjugal  state;  sup- 
pose I  do  not  see  in  them  any  thing  of  a  pious  inclination, 
am  I  to  endeavour  to  settle  them,  in  that  relation,  with  such 
a  one  that  isjudged  sincerely  pious.  And  to  this  I  must  say, 
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1.  That  none  ought  to  be  rash  and  hasty  in  their  judg- 
ments concerning  others,  who  are  pious,  and  who  are  not; 
at  least,  there  ought  to  be  a  very  careful  abstaining  from  a 
positive  judgment  concerning  any,  that  they  are  ungodly. 
What  judgment  we  do  pass,  it  is  better,  and  safer,  to  err 
on  the  most  favourable  side.  But  we  have  a  most  express 
rule  from  our  Lord  himself  not  to  judge;  which  is  not  to 
be  understood,  neither,  in  a  simple,  but  comparative  sense. 
"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged."  We  must  not  judge 
hastily,  not  judge  rashly,  not  judge  positively,  and  con- 
cludingly,  without  very  clear  and  full  evidence,  that  such 
a  one  is  an  ungodly  man.  But  we  are  told  afterwards,  in 
the  same  chapter,  Matt.  vii.  16.  that  men  are  known  by 
their  fruits ;  so  that,  as  we  are  to  be  slow  and  sparing  in  our 
judgment  conceining  others,  especially  on  the  severer  part, 
that  they  are  ungodly;  so  we  ought  to  have,  when  we  do 
judge,  that  which  may  be  very  clearly  evidential :  and  then 
(as  we  do  judge  that  there  may  be  such  evidence,  as  upon 
which  we  cannot  but  conclude  so)  it  is  out  of  question ; 
otherwise,  we  should  not  know  liow  to  carry  it  towards 
such  as  are  put  under  that  mark,  according  as  we  are 
obliged  to  make  distinction;  and  distinction  even  between 
them  that  have  the  form  of  godliness,  but  appear  not  to 
have  the  power  of  it;  that  we  may  turn  away  from  them. 
And  if  there  are  many  other  things,  mentioned  in  that  con- 
text, that  are  inconsistent  with  the  power  of  godliness,  but 
do  very  well  agree  only  with  the  form,  the  external  form, 
we  are  to  take  our  measures  from  thence,  and  thereby  to 
endeavour  to  guide  ourselves,  as  to  our  carriage  and  de- 
portment, towards  such;  "  Turn  away  from  them,"  as  the 
apostle  there  directeth.  And  therefoi'e,  I  say,  if  matters  do 
evidently  appear,  such  and  such  do  discover,  by  an  habi- 
tual stated  course  and  practice,  that  there  is  not  only  no 
serious  godliness,  but  there  is  an  enmity,  a  contrariety,  an 
opposition,  to  it,  they  cannot  comply  with  rules  and  ordi- 
nary duties  that  do  belong  to  it;  then,  upon  that,  upon 
that  supposition,  I  say, 

2.  That  they,  with  whom  any  such  are  concerned  in 
such  a  treaty,  will  (as  they  ought  to  have)  have  such  a  de- 
sign as  you  ought  to  have,  and  therefore  will  decline  you. 
They  will  not  have  such  a  one  for  their  son,  or  for  their 
daughter;  (if  they  be  such  as  make  conscience  of  what 
they  do;)  and  so  your  question  is  answered.  They  will 
answer  for  you ;  "  No,  I  will  not  have  such  a  one  come 
into  my  family,  or  for  my  son,  or  daughter,  that  a-ppears 
an  enemy  to  godliness,  a  rebel  against  Christ;  that  hath 
a  fixed,  habitual  aversion  to  all  serious  religion.     But, 

3.  If  they  should  not  do  so,  not  make  that  choice,  for 
those  whom  they  are  concerned  for,  which  they  ought  to 
make,  you,  for  your  parts,  ought  to  do  as  you  would  be 
done  unto;  according  to  that  general  rule  of  our  Lord, 
which  carries  so  much  of  equity  so  visibly  in  the  face  of 
it,  that  even  some  pagans  have  been  fond  of  it ;  and  one  of 
the  pagan  emperors  would  have  had  Christ  owned  for  a 
God,  purposely  upon  that  account,  for  that  rule :  Qianl 
tibi  non  vis  fieri,  alter  ne  facias — w/uit  you  would  vot  that 
another  should  do  to  you,  that  do  not  to  him.  Carefully 
ob.serve  that  rule  in  this  case;  "I  would  be  loath  my 
family,  being  a  godly  family,  to  admit  an  enemy  to  God 
and  Christ  into  it;  why  then  should  1  endeavour  to  thrust 
such  a  one  deceitfully,  and  when  the  danger  appears  not 
to  them,  as  it  doth  to  me,  into  a  godly  family  1" 

It  is  true,  that  if  sucli  were  married  to  one  another,  in 
that  case,  this  were  not  a  thing  that  immediately  concerns 
that  relation,  it  not  lying  against  the  essential  vinculum  ; 
as  the  apostle  haih  determined  between  Christians  and 
avowed  infidels:  the  nuptial  bond  holds,  if  it  have  been 
entered;  but  if  it  be  to  be  made,  it  ought  not  to  be  made; 
for  those  that  enter  into  that  relation,  are  to  enter  it  with  a 
design  of  being  "fellow-partakers  of  the  grace  of  Christ, 
and  helpers  of  one  another  heaven-ward;"  and  such  as  can 
comfortably  join  in  prayer,  and  who  are  to  carry  matters 
so,  as  that  their  prayers  may  not  be  hindered,  and  the  like. 
And  if  I  am  not  to  eat  with  a  person  visibly  ungodly, 
much  less  am  I  to  fall  into  so  near  a  union,  and  converse 
with  them:  that  is  out  of  all  doubt.  And  therefore,  as  I 
cannot  in  duty  and  in  prudence,  for  the  good  of  such  as  I 
am  concerned  for,  suffer  myself  to  be  imposed  upon,  in 
such  a  case;  so  I  am  not  to  impose  upon  another.  I 
would  be  loath  to  be  so  imposed  upon,  to  have  an  enemy  to 


God  and  godliness  brought  into  my  family,  or  united  with 
my  child ;  and  I  ought  not  to  obtrude  such  a  mischief  as 
that  upon  another  person,  and  another  family.  But  whea 
any  thmg  in  that  kind  is  done,  there  must  be  so  much  the 
more  .serious,  subsequent  endeavours  for  redress ;  there 
must  be  the  more  earnest  praying;  and  so  much  the  more 
pressing  advice  given ;  and  so  much  the  more  solicitude 
and  care  used,  that  such  a  one  may  be  plucked  out  of  the 
snare  which,  by  too  much  unwariuess,  they  have  been  be- 
trayed into. 

And  thus,  having  answered  that  question,  I  will  lay 
before  you  some  considerations  that  may  be  given  to  enforce 
all  this.     And  pray  consider, 

1.  How  little  is  to  be  alleged  against  it,  against  the  carry- 
ing on  this  professed  and  avowed  design,  in  the  disposal 
of  those  I  am  concerned  for,  whether  one's  own  children, 
or  others  that  are  intrusted  to  our  care ;  I  say,  to  avow  this, 
as  our  design,  to  promote  and  transmit  religion,  and  the 
interest  of  godliness  in  the  world,  consider  how  little  is  to 
be  said  against  it.  All  that  can  be  pretended  against  it  is, that 
the  custom  and  usage  of  the  world  is  to  look  after  a  suitable 
match  in  point  of  estate,  in  the  first  place.  It  is  very  true, 
it  is  so.  And  so  it  is  the  custom  of  this  world  to  forget 
God,  and  to  carry  it  towards  him  as  if  he  were  not  the 
Lord  of  this  world;  and  to  cast  his  fear  behind  men's 
back;  and  to  trample  upon  his  interest;  and  to  count 
religion,  (which  is  the  main  concern  of  all  men,)  instead  of 
their  interest,  their  reproach  and  dishonour.  This  is  the 
custom  of  this  world.  But  let  such  things  as  these  be  put 
in  the  balance;  and  so  the  other  considerations,  which  I 
intended,  will  fall  in.     As  this,  in  the  next  place, 

2.  That  God  doth  manifestly  insist  upon  this  design 
still,  of  propagating  religion  in  the  world.  You  find  that 
he  doth  provide  that  such  a  design  should  go  on  through 
all  the  successions  of  time.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath 
undertaken  to  be  with  them  that  shall  be  engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  this  design,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  hath  set 
up  an  office  on  purpose;  and  therefore,  the  design  is  not 
laid  aside,  nor  ever  will  be  laid  aside,  of  transmitting  re- 
ligion in  the  world.  And  how  dutiful  a  thing,  and  how 
glorious  a  thing,  is  it,  to  offer  oneself  as  an  mstrument 
within  the  compass  of  one's  own  sphere,  to  serve  such  a 
design  as  this ! 

For  let  but  conscience  be  appealed  to  in  the  case,  Do 
we  not  find,  that  God  hath  a  design  to  keep  religion  in  the 
world,  from  age  to  age?  What  doth  he  conlinue  this 
world  for"?  Is  it  only  that  it  may  continue  in  rebellion 
against  him,  from  generation  to  generation,  when  it  is  im- 
possible it  should  subsist  an  age,  or  a  moment,  without 
his  sustainins;  influence,  when  we  have  so  much  assurance 
given  us,  that  it  is  upon  the  account  of  Christ's  interest, 
that  this  world  is  kept  from  dissolution  all  this  while  ]  It 
is  by  him  that  all  things  do  subsist,  and  consist.  There- 
fore, undoubtedly,  God  hath  this  design  still.  What  serves 
that  Gospel  for,  that  we  live  under,  and  the  ministiy  and 
ordinances  of  iti  And  when  we  know  that  God  hath  such 
a  design,  shall  not  that  which  is  his  design,  he  our  princi- 
pal design]  or  .shall  we  presume  to  disagree  wiih  him 
about  our  principal  cndl 

Indeed,  it  is  very  true,  if  he  had  made  a  declaration 
from  heaven — "  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  ihis  world ; 
I  will  save  no  more  souls  in  it;  I  will  leave  all  to  follow 
the  inclination  of  their  own  hearts,  and  to  walk  and  live  in 
that  darkness  which  the}'  love,  and  will  have  no  more  con- 
cern with  them:"  if  there  had  been,  I  say,  such  a  declara- 
tion, then  all  thoughts  and  care  of  this  kind,  that  I  am 
speaking  of,  would  have  been  superseded.  For  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  to  act  rationally,  with  despair.  Where 
there  is  no  hope,  there  can  be  no  design.  But  when  we 
know  that  that  is  none  of  the  case,  but  God  haih  a  design 
to  continue  religion  and  godliness  in  this  world,  from  age 
to  age,  I  am  a  wretch,  if  I  will  not  make  his  design  my 
principal  design;  or  if  any  thing  shall  be  greater  in  mine 
eyes  than  that.     And  again,  consider, 

3.  That  if  I  do  not  do  my  utmost,  within  my  sphere  and 
capacity,  for  the  serving  this  design  of  God,  I  do  certainly 
make  myself  a  party  against  him;  for  if  there  be  a  con- 
tinual descent  of  human  nature,  without  a  prospect  of  any 
means  to  cultivate  it,  and  correct  the  exorbitancies  of  it,  in 
its  further  descent,  this  continuation  of  the  rebellion  against 
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God ;  when  there  is  only  a  provision  made,  that  a  rebellious 
nature  may  descend,  and  no  more;  nothing  with  it,  no 
corrective  with  it. 

But  what  a  monstrous  thing  is  this!  when  such  care  is 
taken  to  correct  the  exorbitancies  of  nature  in  inferior  kinds; 
vegetative  nature,  sensitive  nature.  Men  take  care  of  their 
gardens,  of  their  flowers,  of  their  trees ;  and  (as  the  divine 
poet,  Herbert,  saith)  let  weeds  choke  their  sun.  How 
monstrous  is  this!  Into  what  a  wilderness  doth  unculti- 
vated and  uncorrected  nature  grow  !  You  find  it  in  inferior 
kinds.  If  nature  be  not  regulated,  rectified,  even  vegeta- 
tive nature,  it  will  all  be  overrun  with  weeds,  and  better 
plants  grow  wild.  The  profusions  of  nature,  if  no  way  re- 
gulated, they  become  very  ungrateful  and  uncomely.  And 
when  we  find  how  the  case  is,  as  to  rational  nature,  what 
cultivation  that  needs,  that  it  may  be  susceptible  of  the 
implantation  of  such  a  better  principle  that  .shall  be  govern- 
ing, man  becoming,  without  it,  "as  a  wild  ass's  colt,"  as 
the  Scriptures  speak;  O!  who  can  endure  the  thought, 
that  so  it  should  be  with  what  descends  from  me;  that 
what  descends,  shall  have  descending  with  it  seeds  of  en- 
mity, anil  rebellion,  against  the  Majesty  of  heaven  only, 
but  nothing  concomitant  towards  the  cure  and  the  remedy 
of  so  horrid  an  evil. 

To  have  a  nature  poisoned  with  enmity,  an  envenomed 
nature,  even  against  hea\'en,  running  on,  if  I  do  not  use 
my  utmost  care  and  concern,  that  as  there  shall  be  a  con- 
tinual descent  of  human  nature,  so  that  the  correctives  may 
accompany  it,  and  go  along  with  it,  I  do  make  myself  a 
party  against  God  and  godliness.  For  I  am  sure  that  the 
uncultivated  and  impure  corrupt  nature  will  be  continu- 
ally carrying  on  that  war,  and  tumultuating  in  fresh  rebel- 
lions against  heaven.  And  so  that  makes  me,  by  neglect, 
a  party;  I  betray  the  interests  of  God  in  that  matter. 
And, 

4.  Let  it  be  considered,  too,  what  horrid  cruelty  this  is 
towards  our  own  bowels,  or  such  as  I  have  otherwise  un- 
dertaken the  care  of,  visibly  to  throw  away  their  souls:  to 
seem  not  to  care  what  becomes  of  them  ;  whether  they 
shall  have  any  helps  God-ward,  or  heaven-ward,  yea  or  no. 
No  concern  that  whatever  they  shall  bring  forth,  in  all  pro- 
bability, and  according  to  visible  appearance,  is  only 
brought  forth  for  the  destroyer;  all  children  of  perditiori 
only  in  view.     And  it  is,  in  the  last  place,  to  be  added, 

5.  That  if  any  such  persons  would  allow  themselves  to 
consider,  that  have  such  a  concern  upon  them,  or  who  are 
so  intrusted  with  the  disposal  of  j'oung  ones,  either  their 
own,  or  others  committed  to  them,  that  will  finally  be 
found  most  of  all  cruel  to  their  own  souls.  For  how  shall 
such,  at  last,  lie  down  in  peace,  when  they  come  to  make 
up  their  accounts  with  God  1  "  Such  and  such  opportuni- 
ties I  had  to  serve  the  God  of  my  life  in  this  world,  which 
I  have  lost ;  and  I  have  thrown  away  such,  whose  souls 
I  was  concerned  for,  to  have  taken  care  of,  even  as  my 
own."  For  we  are  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves; 
and  much  more  tho.se  that  are  nearly  related.  O!  the 
wounds  and  gall,  and  the  terrors  of  spirit,  wherewith  (if 
the  matter  be  reflected  on)  such  must  lie  down  at  last. 
And  the  case  is  worse  if  it  be  not  reflected  on. 

But  then,  there  is  somewiiat  to  be  said,  too,  to  the  other 
sort  of  persons  that  are  concerned  in  this  same  case;  and 
that  is,  the  persons  to  be  disposed  of  All  that  I  have 
said  hitherto,  refers  to  the  disposers.  But  for  them  that 
are  disposed  of,  it  is  not  fit  they  should  come  into  such  a 
relation  as  that,  till  they  can  use  some  thoughts  of  their 
own,  and  so  be  capable  of  understanding  what  their  duty 
is  in  such  a  case.     And, 

1.  It  is  manifestly  their  duty  to  be  very  flexible  towards 
parents  and  guardians,  when  they  see  they  have  a  visible 
design  of  their  spiritual  and  eternal  w^elfare,  in  the  first 
place;  and  that  which  they  are  chiefly  concerned  for. 
And, 

2.  It  is  their  duty  to  be  inflexible,  if  they  find  that  such 
as  are  concerned  for  them,  have  a  design  to  throw  them 
away;  that  they  do  not  care  as  to  what  concerns  their 
souls,  and  their  spiritual  estate,  so  as  they  may  marry  into 
an  opulent  condition  in  this  world.  In  that  case,  t  say, 
they  ought  to  be  inflexible;  but  dutifully  and  submis- 
sively, still.     They  ought  to  carry  it  with  decorum,  and 
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not  to  be  insolent  in  their  refusal  of  those  offers  that  are 
made  them  by  parental  authority,  or  in  opposition  there- 
unto; but,  with  modesty  and  humility,  still  to  dissent,  still 
to  disagree ;  "  I  will  not  so  venture  my  soul  upon  an  un- 
godly person ;  or  where  there  is  no  hope  I  shall  have  help 
God-ward,  or  heaven-ward." 


LECTURE   XLIL* 

Thirdly,  It  may  be  of  use  to  us,  to  let  us  see  how  rea- 
sonable and  righteous  it  is,  that  the  conceptions  and  births 
of  human  creatures  should  be  ordinarily  attended,  from 
age  to  age,  with  such  dolours  as  we  find  they  are.  It  is 
not  to  be  repined  at,  that  when  such  conceptions  and 
births  are  in  sin  and  iniquity,  they  should  be  also  accom- 
panied with  terrors,  with  such  pangs  and  agonies,  as  are 
commonly  experienced.  For  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
what  the  productions  are.  What  are  the  productions  when 
a  human  creature  is  brought  forth  into  this  world  1  Why, 
a  thing  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  conceived  in  sin.  And  ab- 
stractly considered,  and  antecedently  to  supervening  grace, 
it  is  a  monstrous  production.  Any  such  production,  it  is 
a  monstrous  thing.  A  reasonable,  intelligent  creature  pro- 
duced into  being,  with  a  radical  enmity  against  the  infinite 
and  supreme  Good,  the  Fountain  of  all  excellency  and 
perfection.  Consider  it,  I  say,  antecedently  to  superven- 
ing grace,  and  every  human  product  is  a  monstrous  one. 
As  reason  is  yet  but  radical  and  seminal,  so  is  corruption, 
so  is  malignity  against  God.  "Estranged  from  the  very 
womb,"  as  that  expression  is,  Psalm  Iviii.  3. 

Therefore,  this  lot  is  to  be  submitted  to,  with  so  mnch 
the  more  equal  mind,  remembering  that  this  was  part  of 
the  first  sentence,  when  sin  did  first  spring  in  the  world, 
that  conception  and  production  should  be  in  sorrow.  That 
such  sickness,  such  pangs,  such  agonies,  should  so  con- 
stantly attend  human  conception  and  birth ;  we  are  not  to 
repine  at  it,  as  if  it  were  an  unreasonable,  an  unrighteous 
thing;  but  we  are  to  consider  the  reason  of  this  and  that; 
God  will  have  a  continual  memorandum  kept  on  for  the 
putting  us  in  mind,  from  age  to  age,  what  the  nature  is, 
that  is  descending  and  running  down  in  this  world,  from 
age  to  age. 

And  that  this  should  be  the  harder  lot  of  that  sex  upon 
which  it  falls,  the  apostle  gives  this  account — that  that 
was  the  first  deceived  sex,  first  in  the  transgression,  1 
Tim.  ii.  latter  end.  And  the  indulgence  that  is  super- 
added, ought  to  be  so  much  the  more  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged ;  to  wit,  that  there  is  so  particular  discovery  of 
grace  Avith  reference  to  that  sex ;  "  She  shall  be  saved  in 
child-bearing,  if  she  continue  in  faith,  in  holiness,  in  pu- 
rity, in  sobriety,"  and  in  love,  the  immediate  product  of 
that  faith  ;  a  heart  united  with  God,  by  that  "faith  which 
works  by  love."  We  read  it,  "  charity,"  which  commonly 
is  understood  to  carry  a  reference  especially  unto  a  fellow- 
creature.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  that  restriction  in  the 
native  signification  of  the  word  itself.  If  she  continue  in 
faith,  and  love,  with  holiness  and  sobriety,  she  is  in  a  safe 
state,  notwithstanding  all  the  pangs,  and  dolour,  and  ago- 
nies, which,  according  to  the  original  unreversed  sentence, 
must  be  expected  to  be  in  the  way.     But  again. 

Fourthly,  We  may  further  learn,  hence,  by  way  of  use, 
with  what  patience,  and  meekTiess,  and  wisdom ;  and  with 
what  considering  minds,  parents  S'hould  observe  and  bear 
the  sickne.ss  and  death  (when  that  case  comes)  of  their 
children  in  their  yoimger  and  more  tender  age.  '  It  requires 
much  grace,  much  wisdom,  a  very  serious  and  considering 
mind,  to  carry  it  equally  and  aright,  in  reference  to  such 
cases  when  they  fall  out;  that  a  poor  child  that  hath  lately 
peeped  into  this  world,  is  presently  struck  with  some  dis- 
temper or  another,  as  soon  as  it  breathes  it  languishes,  and, 
it  may  be,  dies ;  which  is,  you  know,  a  very  common  case ; 
the  far  greater  part  being  hardly  thought  to  outlive  infancy, 
who  are  born  into  this  world.  These  langui.shings  end  in 
death  more  commonly,  than  in  recovery  and  consistency 
in  health.    What  is  the  reason  of  all  this? 
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Why  humanly,  indeed,  they  are  apt  to  think  it  very 
strange,  who  are  short-sighted  creatures,  and  measure  all 
things  by  the  short  line  of  time,  and  confine  all  those 
thoughts"  and  apprehensions  of  things  to  this  present 
world.  But  we  are  to  consider,  that  when  such  a  crea- 
ture appears  first  upon  the  stage,  it  appears  a  creature 
tainted  with  sin  ;  so  it  brings  death  with  it,  even  from  its 
very  birth,  into  this  world.  "  Death  passeth  over  all  men, 
inasmuch  as  all  have  sinned  :"  and  sure,  infants  must  be 
included  in  that  all :  and  so  they  must  be  nnderstood  to  be 
sinful  creatures;  to  wit,  that  this  radical  evil  hath  tainted 
their  natures,  as  soon  as  they  have  the  human  nature. 

This  is  a  case,  therefore,  about  which  we  are  not  to  con- 
tend, but  which  we  ought  to  set  ourselves  to  improve,  and 
turn  to  gain.  Is  such  a  creature,  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  a 
sinful,  impure  creature  1  Why,  we  must  consider,  that 
sin  refers  to  eternity.  I  pray  mind,  that  every  thing  of  sin 
against  God,  it  implies  a  reference  to  eternity,  and  to  an- 
other world.  Sin  never  reacheth  its  end  and  term  here 
in  this  world.  They  that  sin  in  this  world,  they  are  to 
give  an  account  in  the  other:  and  that  obey  and  do  com- 
ply, and  fall  in  with  the  terms  of  the  Gospel,  (the  only 
prescription  and  relief  in  the  case  of  having  sinned,)  they 
are  to  have  their  reward  in  another  world.  Sin,  if  it  lie 
upon  the  sinner,  turns  to  a  miserable  eternity  in  another 
world.  Sin  done  away  by  expiation  and  by  satisfaction, 
turns  to  a  blessed  eternity  in  another  world.  Do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  such  creatures  were  finally  made  for  this 
world.  It  would  be  an  accountable  riddle,  that  infants 
should  but  look  into  this  world,  and  presently  fall  sick, 
and  (as  commonly  it  doth)  that  sickness  end  in  death,  if 
human  nature  were  made  for  this  world  only.  But  this  is 
to  be  considered,  when  such  a  creature  comes  into  being, 
here  is  a  production  never  to  cease  ;  a  thing  lately  come 
into  being,  never  to  go  out  of  being  more:  and  that  this 
world  is  only  a  vestibuhim,  an  introduction  into  another 
world,  which  never  dissolves,  and  wherein,  whether  our 
state  be  good  or  bad,  they  never  change. 

It  ought  hereupon  to  be  considered,  further,  (that  so 
such  a  case  as  this  may  be  improved  unto  advantage.)  it 
is  improved  to  great  advantage,  if  we  consider  what  such 
a  creature  was  made  for;  and  considering  it  as  a  fallen 
creature,  or  sinner,  what  this  sin  it  hath  about  it  hath  re- 
ference to.  It  hath  reference  to  eternity.  All  sin  hath 
that  reference. 

But  it  will  be  of  further  improvement,  if  it  be  also  con- 
sidered by  parents,  in  such  cases,  as  to  what  tenderness  they 
usually  have  towards  their  children,  when  they  are  sick, 
and  with  what  solicitiide  and  fear  they  used  to  be  vexing 
and  disquieting  their  minds,  lest  they  should  die  ;  yet  they 
ought  to  be  instructed,  hence,  to  have  a  tenderness  in  re- 
ference to  their  spiritual  maladies,  and  a  like  concern  and 
dread  of  their  dying  eternally.  Here  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement. "  O  !  what  a  tenderness  have  I  for  my  child 
when  it  is  sick.  Why,  this  distemper  doth  but  attack  the 
flesh,  frail,  mortal  flesh,  that  was  formed  out  of  the  dust  so 
newly;  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  return  to  it  again  :  but 
my  child  hath  an  immortal  spirit  in  it  too ;  and  that  is 
tainted  with  sin :  it  hath  its  worst  and  most  dangerous  dis- 
temper within.  0  !  what  cries,  what  supplications,  should 
I  send  up  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  Father  of  mercies, 
that  he  would  cure  these  spiritual  maladies!"  And 
whereas,  you  are  afraid  that  your  child  will  die  ;  you  are 
to  be  more  afraid  lest  it  should  die  eternally. 

And  labour  to  consider  aright,  the  grounds  you  have  of 
reasonable  hope,  in  reference  to  this  case.  It  is  a  case 
that  parents  ought  not  to  consider  with  despair.  Those 
that  are  themselves  in  covenant  with  God  through  Christ, 
the  promise  is  to  them,  and  to  their  seed :  and  they  have 
a  great  deal  more  reason  to  hope,  than  they  have  to  despair. 
And  for  ought  I  see,  as  great  reason  to  hope  concerning 
their  children  dying  in  infancy  as  they  have  to  hope  con- 
cerning themselves.  The  covenant  of  God  in  Christ  doth 
not  signify  nothing.  And  whereas,  that  age  is  incapable  of 
covenanting  for  itself,  if  such  a  one,  growing  to  maturitv, 
do  not  disclaim,  but  stand  to  the  covenant  of  his  or  her 
parents,  it  holds  firm  and  unalterable.  And,  in  the  mean 
Ume,  while  there  is  no  capacity  or  possibility  of  disclaimer, 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  there  can  be  any  failure  on  the 
other  part,  but,  according  to  the  tenor  and  constitution  of 
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God's  covenant,  the  infant,  during  its  infant  state,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  branch  in  the  root;  and,  before  it  be  capable- 
of  treating  and  transacting  for  itself  with  God,  it  is  treated 
for  acceptably  and  successfully  by  a  holy  and  believ^ng 
parent.  And  therefore,  such  a  case,  when  it  falls  out  unto 
godly  parents  to  have  their  children  languishing,  even  in 
their  infancy,  many  times  even  unto  death,  they  should 
consider  what  an  admirable,  strange  thing  it  is.  "This 
creature,  as  it  came  from  me,  came  into  this  world  an  im- 
pure thing,  a  polluted  thing,  a  child  of  wrath  by  nature  ; 
now,  how  is  it  numbered  among  the  children  of  the  Most 
High,  and  adjoined  to  the  general  Eissembly,  (when  it  is 
gone  from  hence,)  to  the  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect !  What  a  change 
is  this  !  So  impure  a  creature  as  it  came  from  me,  is  be- 
come now,  all  of  a  .sudden,  so  glorious  a  creature  \" 

And  it  is  further  to  that  purpose,  to  be  considered.  What 
did  God  make  such  a  creature  for  1  Why,  what,  do  you 
think  he  made  it  on  purpose  to  please  mel  If  I  be  the 
parent,  the  pleasure  I  take  in  it  is  but  a  collateral  and  se- 
condary thing.  But  do  we  yet  need  to  be  taught  that  God 
made  all  things  for  himself?  And  that  it  may  be  good  in- 
deed, when  such  strokes  do  befall  families,  children  lopt 
off,  one  branch  after  another,  (it  may  be  the  single  one,) 
to  consider  whatsoever  a  providence  ir.ay  specially  anim- 
advert upon,  and  if  there  be  any  thing  evident  in  view,  it 
ought  to  be  considered ;  it  ought  to  be  well  considered 
and  taken  to  heart.  Yet,  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a 
vulgar  error  incurred  in  this  matter  too:  that  is,  in  think- 
ing that  the  principal  design  of  any  such  dispensation 
was,  or  must  be,  the  atfliction  and  punishment  of  the  holy 
parent.  That  ought  to  be  considered,  where  there  is  no 
notorious  delinquency  to  be  reflected  upon.  I  say,  it  ought 
to  be  considered  as  some  end,  but  not  as  that  principal 
end,  of  .such  a  dispensation :  for  as  the  principal  end  of 
God's  making  such  a  creature  was  not  to  please  me;  so 
the  principal  end  of  his  taking  such  a  creature  out  of  this 
world,  was  not  to  displease  me ;  but  to  glorify  himself: 
and  that  end  cannot  be  in  this  world,  for  which  he  hath 
made  such  a  creature. 

And  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  his  right  in  it,  is 
more  than  mine,  infinitely.  If  any  of  you  should  put  a 
child  to  nurse,  and  it  grows  up  under  the  nurse's  care, 
and  she  is  pleased  with  it,  takes  complacency  in  it :  and 
because  she  doth  do  so,  when  you  call  for  your  child 
home,  she  will  not  part  with  it,  because  it  pleaseth  her; 
surely,  you  would  think  that  your  right  and  interest  in  the 
child  are  superior  to  hers;  and  hers  (whatever  it  is)  is  not 
to  be  considered  in  competition  with  yours ;  and  yours  is 
far  less  to  be  considered  in  competition  with  God's;  yours 
is  far  more  inferior.  And  therefore,  there  ought  to  be  a 
grateful  resentment,  not  without  sense,  not  with  stupidity; 
but  with  serious  and  apprehensive  minds,  and  having  the 
state  of  the  case  lying  in  view  before  you  as  it  is.  And 
therefore,  I  add, 

n/thli/,  That  the  miseries  of  this  world  ought  not  to 
amaze  us.  We  are  not  to  think  it  a  strange  thing,  that  this 
lower  region  should  be  a  region  of  so  much  wretchedness 
and  carnality,  as  it  is  found  to  be,  from  age  to  age  :  for  is 
not  every  one  that  is  born  into  it,  born  a  sinner  1  And 
whereas,  none  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean, 
who  can  hope  to  brinsr  a  quiet  thing  out  of  an  unclean"? 
Purity  and  peace,  pollution  and  disturbance,  go  together. 
Every  one  brings  into  this  world,  not  only  that  which  is 
trotxblesome  to  himself,  but  that  which  is  troublesome  to 
others,  too,  with  whom  he  hath  to  do.  They  bring  that 
with  them  into  this  world,  which  must  make  it  an  unquiet, 
stormy  region  to  them.  Our  greatest  troubles  (with  every 
one)  are  born  with  us.  And  this  is  the  common  case,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise,  when  we  consider  that  sin,  which  ev- 
ery one  brings  with  him  into  this  world,  doth  dissolve  the 
union  between  God  and  the  soul,  and  breaks  it  off  from 
God.  A  sinner,  as  such,  is  loose  from  God.  And  there- 
fore, this  would  bring,  from  age  to  a?e,  in  a  state  of  apos- 
tacy  and  separation  from  God,  that  which  we  see  to  be  the 
consequent  thereof.a  universal  confusion  of  our  very  nature 
within  itself,  and  of  all  men  (as  they  fall  into  any  kind  of 
conversation  with  one  another)  towards  one  another  too. 
This  cannot  but  be,  hereupon,  a  heap  of  confasloQ,  s 
mere  chaos. 
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How  can  it  be  otherwise  with  creatures  fallen  from  God  1 
If  man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  be  an  unclean  thing,  (as 
Job  xiv.  4.)  then,  (as  the  14th  chapter  begins,)  it  is  not  at 
all  strange,  that  man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  should  be  of 
few  days,  and  full  of  trouble.  So  many  such  creatures  as 
are  produced,  and  broiiijht  forth  into  being  in  this  world, 
so  many  fountains  of  misery  and  wretchedness  are  pro- 
duced. Think  of  the  vast  numbers  of  the  mhabitants  of 
this  earth,  and  every  one,  even  from  his  very  infancy,  is 
a  fountain  both  of  impurity  and  misery.  And  therefore, 
it  is  not  strange  that  so  many  fountains  should  deluge  this 
"world,  from  age  to  age,  both  with  wickedness,  so  as  that 
it  may  well  be  said  to  lie  therein,  and  (as  that  which  is 
most  connatural  thereunto)  with  misery  also. 

And  it  is,  hereupon,  to  be  the  result  of  our  thoughts, 
when  we  consider  wiih  oursclves,what  a  miserable  region 
this  woiid  is:  this  ought,  I  say,  to  be  the  result  of  our 
thoughts:  it  is  all  natural,  it  is  all  most  genuine;  if  we 
see  ear!y  discords  in  families,  when  a  family  is  planted, 
young  plants  springing  up  in  it ;  if  there  are  quarrellings, 
janglings,  fallings  out,  perpetual  animosities,  even  among 
those  nearer  relatives  in  families;  as  the  poet  observed 
long  ago — Fralrvvi  covcordia  rara,  seldom  is  there  any 
agreement  amons;  brethren  ;  those  that  are  branches  of 
the  same  root.  If  we  look  further  into  larger  societies, 
cities,  kingdoms,  or  nations,  they  are  all  continually  full 
of  confusion,  from  age  to  age ;  and  it  is  from  hence,  that 
the  wretchedness  of  this  world,  which  springs  up  from  as 
many  fountains  as  there  are  men  and  women  upon  earth, 
and  these  fountains,  from  their  very  infancy,  are  "  like 
the  troubled  sea,  whose  waters  cast  forth  mire  and  dirt," 
as  the  prophet  speaks :  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God, 
to  the  wicketl."  That  wickedness  which  overflows  the 
world,  cannot  but  make  it  an  unquiet  and  gloomy  region. 
And  therefore,  again, 

Sixtkhj,  We  may  further  learn,  how  unreasonable  and 
Bnaccountable  a  thing  it  is,  that  men  should  be  in  love 
with  this  present  world.  It  is  indeed  stupendous  to  think, 
that  our  minds  should  so  cleave  to  so  horrid  a  thing  as 
this  world  is  ;  should  be  set  upon  it,  that  they  will  not  run 
from  it;  that  here  we  think  of  taking  up  our  rest !  O  ! 
think,  what  we  ourselves  were,  and  what  the  rest  of  man- 
kind is ;  "a  generation  of  vipers,"  poisonous  creatures,  of 
an  envenomed,  malignant  nature.  If  we  lind  that  we 
have  a  design,  any  desire,  any  hope  or  prospect  of  a  bet- 
ter state,  methinks,  we  should  not  affect  to  live  among 
such  creatures,  and  continue  ourselves  when  a  cure  is  to 
be  hoped  for;  when  we  understand  the  design  of  grace, 
that  it  will  make  such  as  comply  wilh  its  methods,  pure, 
and  holy,  and  glorious  creatures  ere  it  be  long:  but  not 
here,  but  inchoatively  and  imperfectly  only.  When  I  con- 
sider this,  methinks  we  should  be  quite  out  of  love  with 
this  world,  and  say  with  ourselves,  "  This  cannot  be  our 
rest,  for  it  is  polluted,"  as  in  that  Micah  ii.  10.  O  \  let  us 
be  up  and  begone  as  soon  as  we  can  have  a  fair  exit ;  and 
make  it  our  business  while  we  must  stay  here,  as  much 
as  is  possible  for  us,  to  keep  from  the  corruptions  that  are 
in  this  world,  and  to  get,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  this  im- 
pure fountain  of  sin  dried  up;  and  to  be  waiting  with 
earnest  and  most  desirous  expectation,  for  a  translation 
into  that  place  where  there  shall  be  no  more  sin,  but  per- 
fect purity:  nothing  to  interrupt  and  hinder  the  closest 
■union,  and  sweetest  pleasures,  and  most  delightful  inter- 
course, between  God  and  us.  "  He  that  hath  this  hope 
purifieth  himself  as  God  is  pure:"  the  hope  of  being  like 
God,  and  seeing  him  as  be  is,  1  John  iii.  3.  referred  to  the 
immediately  foregoing  verse.  Which  being  made  like 
God,  and  seeing  him  as  he  is,  we  know  this  present  state 
admits  not  of 

SevenMy,  We  may  further  learn,  hence,  to  admire  the 
divine  patience  towards  this  wretched  world,  that  he  hath 
spared  it  so  long,  is  so  indulgent  to  it;  while  wickedness 
is  so  continually  propagating  an  enmity,  rebellion,  and 
•war  against  himself,  from  one  generation  to  another.  We 
ought  to  consider  the  divine  patience  in  this,  both  as  great 
and  as  wise.  As  great;  to  look  upon  it  abstractly,  it  is 
wonderful  patience,  that  God  should  bear  with  such  a 
•world,  that  is  transmitting  continual  wickedness  and  en- 
mity against  himself  from  age  to  age,  when  he  hath  it  so 
perfectly  in  his  power  to  put  a  stop  and  period  to  all  this. 


at  his  own  pleasure.     It  is  great  patience.    It  is  a  very 
great  thing. 

But  we  ought  also  to  consider  it,  too,  that  it  is  the  pa- 
tience of  a  God;  and  then  it  must  be  wise  as  well  as  great. 
Wise  with  reference  to  somewhat  else,  as  well  as  great  ia 
itself.  It  cannot  be,  but  that  the  reference  of  this  patience 
must  be  to  somewhat  else,  to  some  God-like  design;  other- 
wise, would  he  sustain  a  sinful  world,  and  let  sinners  be- 
get sinners,  and  propagate  a  rebellion  and  war  against 
himself,  from  age  to  age,  if  he  had  not  some  great  meaning: 
in  all  this  %  Why,  there  will  be  glorious  results  out  of  it, 
which,  by  how  much  the  less  our  understandings  are  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  it,.with  so  much  the  more  patience, 
and  resignation,  we  should  wait  for  it.  It  will  be  found  aC 
last  a  thing  worthy  of  God,  to  have  borne,  with  so  much 
patience,  the  wickedness  of  this  world  so  long.    But  then,. 

Eighthly,  We  are  from  hence  to  reckon,  ^oo,  that  this 
state  of  things  must  not  last  always,  when  this  is  the  con- 
stant course  and  common  case  that,  from  age  to  age,  im- 
pure creatures  are  begotten  of  impure  creatures,  conceived 
in  sin,  shapen  in  iniquity,  we  may  conclude  upon  it,  that 
this  course  will  have  an  end.  And  we  are  not  to  think  it 
strange,  if  it  should  have  such  an  end  as  the  Scriptures  of 
truth  tell  us  it  will  have;  that  is,  that  a  day  will  come, 
"  when  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  as  a  scroll,  and  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat;  and  all  things  therein 
shall  be  consumed  and  burnt  up,"  as  it  is  in  that  2  Peter 
iii.  at  large.  We  are  not  to  think  this  strange  or  unwor- 
thy of  God,  that  he  should  design  such  a  way,  to  put  a  pe- 
riod at  last  to  the  generations  of  men  on  earth,  when  they 
are  so  continually,  so  long  as  they  last,  hand  in  gdowTi  and 
transmitting  wickedness  and  war  against  heaven,  frona 
generation  to  generation.  It  is  never  to  be  thought,  that 
this  can  last  always.  Therefore,  how  much  the  more 
wicked  we  observe  the  world  to  be,  with  so  much  the  more 
awe,  trembling,  and  dread  we  should  consider  what  is 
coming — that  day  of  the  perdition  and  of  the  destruction 
of  ungodly  men  ;  this  world  being  reserved  unto  fire 
again.st  that  day.     But  again, 

Ninthly^  We  are  further  to  learn,  how  admirable  a  thing 
it  is,  that  in  the  mean  time,  God  should  be  raising  up  to 
himself  a  divine  oflspring,  out  of  an  impure  race  of  crea- 
tures ;  (Be  they  as  they  are,  and  as  they,  from  age  to  age, 
are  born  in  sin,  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  yet,  saith 
God,  "  I  will  have  my  part  and  share  among  them  ;")  that 
he  should  have  assigned  to  a  Redeemer  his  seed,  ("  He 
shall  see  his  seed,"  Isaiah  liii.  10.)  even  out  of  this  corrupt 
seed,  this  seed  of  evil-doers.  And  whereas,  according  to 
the  natural  state  af  the  case,  (as  it  is  stated  before,)  man  in 
his  first  apastacy  being  an  accomplice  with  the  devil,  this 
world  is  entirely  become  the  devil's  family:  "  You  are  of 
your  father  the  devil,"  John  viii.  44.  So  men,  morally 
considered,  are.  In  respect  of  their  naturals,  (it  is  true,) 
God  is  the  Father  of  their  spirits;  but  in  respect  of  their 
morals,  lapsed,  corrupted  man,  is  the  devil's  seed,  and  so, 
antecedently  to  grace,  this  world  was  become  the  devil's 
family :  but  now,  that  God  should  raise  up  to  himself  a 
family  out  of  this  family;  that  there  should  be  a  diverse 
and  contrary  seed  springing  up,  even  amidst  the  other, 
and  out  of  if,  opposite  to  the  other,  and  having  its  particu- 
lar and  distinct  character,  this  is  admirable  I  As  the  apos- 
tle tells  us,  "  Herein  the  children  of  God  and  the  children 
of  the  devil  are  manifest."  There  is  a  manifest,  discern- 
ible difference  between  them.  There  is  no  doubt  they 
must  needs  difl^er,  beyond  all  that  ean  be  thought,  who  are 
of  so  vastly  different  parents. 

But  here  is  the  wonder, — that  God  should  design  to 
raise  up  to  himself  such  a  seed,  out  of  such  a  world,  out 
of  such  a  race !  that  he  did  not  rather  choose  to  abandon 
this  (one)  when  he  was  gone  off  from  him;  and  when  he 
could,  by  a  word,  have  raised  up  another  pure,  holy,  inno- 
cent creature  throughout.  No  ;  but  this  design  "was  to- 
defeat  the  device  andcontrivance  of  the  devil :  he  thought 
to  have  this  seed,  and  all  this  race  of  creatures  entirely 
off  from  God  :  No,  this  shall  not  be  ;  he  was  resolved  he 
would  herein  deceive  the  deceiver;  and  (as  to  this  design 
of  his)  destroy  the  destroyer  ; — destroy  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  and  make  a  fool  of  him. 

This  (as  I  noted  in  the  opening  of  the  text  to  you)  was. 
a  course  most  eligible  to  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  not  to 
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make  a  direct  regression  of  any  of  his  works,  by  meeting 
with  opposition  and  a  design  driven  on  against  him.  But 
he  resolves  to  proceed  in  the  natural  course  that  was  laid 
out  at  first,  and  to  counterwork  that  arch-enemy,  the  first, 
the  grand  apostate ;  and  to  carry  on  his  own  design,  against 
his  design;  ana  ;<>  iu;n  all  to  liononr  and  glory  at  last; 
even  into  matter  of  the  highest  triumph  over  the  defeated 
and  disappointed  destroyer  of  souls.  And  this  is  that 
which  we  should  consider,  with  wonder  and  reverence, 
that  God  .should  have  such  a  design  els  this  in  hand,  and 
continually  kept  on  foot,  to  raise  to  himself  a  pure,  and 
holy,  and  divine  seed,  (which  .shall  at  length  be  perfectly 
so,)  out  of  such  an  apostate  degenerate  race.     And, 

Tenthly,  This  lets  us  see  the  necessity  of  regeneration. 
Is  man  such  an  impure  creature,  even  from  his  very  origin- 
al, from  his  conception  and  birth?  Then  he  must  be  new 
made.  If  any  thing  shall  be  made  of  him  to  good  purpose 
he  must  be  made  over  again.  This  shows  us  of  how  ab- 
solute necessity  it  is,  that  there  should  be  not  only  m 
discourse,  but  in  fact,  that  great  mystery  of  regeneration, 
belonging  to  our  religion.  Is  man  now,  from  the  begin- 
ning, such  an  impure  thing?  (the  great  God  beholding 
this,)  there  is  nothing  to  be  made  of  this  creature,  unless 
he  be  new  made.  Is  he  born  such  a  thing  1  he  must  be 
new  born.  Born  he  is,  of  earthly  parentage;  but  "he 
must  be  born  from  above,"  as  that  word  admits  to  be  ren- 
dered, John  iii.  5.    But  yet. 

Eleventhly,  It  also  shows  the  kindness,  as  well  as  the 
necessity,  of  this  regenerating  work;  by  how  much  the 
more  necessary,  by  so  much  the  more  kind.  How  admi- 
rable grace  is  there  in  it ;  that  when  the  exigency  of  the 
case  required  that  this  creature  should  be  made  and  born 
over  again ;  I  say,  when  the  case  required  such  a  thing, 
God  should  so  graciously  vouchsafe  it!  This  is  admirable 
grace  !  "  We  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  serving 
divers  lusts  and  pleasures;" slaves  in  our  birth;  born  slaves. 
"  But  when  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  appeared,  not 
by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  had  done,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion, and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  shed  upon 
tis  abundantly,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  Tit.  iii 

4,  5.  Consider  the  grace  of  regeneratiou,  how  gracious  a 
work  it  is,  that  God,  who  had  no  need  of  such  creatures, 
creatures  that  could  add  nothing  to  him,  should  condescend 
to  such  a  thing,  to  Jet  that  holy  and  pure  Spirit  of  his 
come,  amidst  all  their  impurities,  with  his  own  holy  light 
and  influence,  upon  creatures  that  he  might  have  abhorred 
to  touch  with:  that  the  holy  and  pure  Spirit  should  shed 
his  light  and  influences,  (so  pure  things  amidst  so  much 
impurity,)  there  to  regenerate,  there  to  renew,  there  to 
form,  there  to  reform— O  what  grace  is  this !    And,  la.stly, 

Thoelfthly,  We  may  further  collect,  hence,  how  glorious 
a  work  regeneration  or  renovation  must  be  when  that  shall 
take  eflfect.     "Behold,  I  make  all  things  new,"  Rev.  xxi. 

5.  Who  would  expect  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  this 
should  come  out  of  such  a  state  as  this  world  was  degene- 
rated into,  when  every  particular  creature  that  inhabits  it 
was  a  fountain  of  impurity  and  misery  to  itself,  and  to  the 
rest  1  That  there  should  be  such  a  thing  laid  in  the  divine 
counsel — "  Well,  I  will  new  make  this  world  ;  there  shall 
be  such  a  thing  as  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
righteousness  shall  dwell :"  with  what  wonder  and  trans- 
port should  we  think  of  this,  that  God  will  have  so  glori- 
ous a  world,  out  of  a  world  so  lost  and  sunk  in  impurity 
and  death  as  this  world  is ! 

But  thus  far,  we  have  been  considering  the  state  of  the 
apostate  children  of  men— the  fall  of  the  first  man — 

THE  FALLEN  STATE  OF  MEN,  and — THE  EaUITY  AND  RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OF  THE  DIVINE  PROCEDURE  IN  ALL  THUS.  It  remains,  in 
the  next  place,  to  come  now  to  that  which  I  last  observed, 
by  way  of  use,  will  lead  us  more  directly  to  consider;  and 

that  is,  WHAT  HATH  BEEN  DESIGNED,  AND  WHAT  IS  DONE  AND 
IS  DOING,  IN  ORDER  TO  THE  RECOVERY  OP  THIS  IMPURE,  THIS 
LOST  AND  LAPSED  CREATURE. 


*  Preached  Uecember  29th,  16M. 


LECTURE  XLIIL* 

Luke  ii.  14. 

Good  will  towards  men. 

[  The  whole  verse  runs  thvs, —  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  tovsards  men.] 

You  know  we  have  been  largely,  and  very  lately,  dis- 
coursing to  you  of  the  apostacy,  the  fall  of  the  first  man, 
and  the  fallen  state  of  men,  with  the  continual  descent  of 
a  corrupt  nature  through  all  the  generations  of  men  here- 
upon. It  now  follows,  of  course,  (and  according  to  the 
natural  order  of  things  as  they  lie,)  to  speak  of  man's  re- 
covery. And  in  order  thereunto,  in  the  first  place,  of 
God's  kind  propension  towards  men ;  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  that  which  leads  on  the  whole  (5f  any  design  or 
endeavour  to  that  purpose;  His  good-will,  the  original,, 
the  source,  the  fountain,  the  well-head,  of  the  glorious 
design  which  he  hath  set  on  foot  for  the  recovery  of  such 
a  lost  and  lapsed  creature.  This  is  more  especially  held 
forth  to  us. in  the  close  of  this  verse  now  read;  and  not 
more  distinctly  and  fully  any  where  else  in  Scripture. 
But  it  is  in  conjunction  (as  we  shall  come  moi  e  particularly 
to  take  notice  of  by  and  by)  with  other  things  which  we 
shall  not  overlook,  though  that  which  I  design  to  fasten 
upon,  is  this  particular  only — "Good  will  towards  men." 

And  if,  with  reference  to  what  we  have  heard,  we  do  but 
consider  the  summary  import  of  these  words,  "Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  towards 
men,"  it  might  fill  us  with  amazement  and  wonder.  And 
sure  it  would  do  so,  if  these  things  were  now  altogether 
new  to  us,  or  did  now  come  at  this  time  to  our  notice  and 
hearing.  Upon  what  hath  been  so  largely  discoursed  con- 
cerning the  fall,  and  the  degenerate  state  of  fallen  crea- 
tures; how  sin  and  death  have  spread  themselves  through 
this  world;  how  an  impure  and  poisoned  nature  was  con- 
;:nually  descending,  and  transmitting,  from  age  to  age,  a 
nature  envenomed  with  enmity  against  the  best  of  beings, 
the  sovereign,  rightful  Lord  of  ail :  and  that  by  this  con- 
tinual descent  and  transmitting  of  such  a  nature,  (which, 
as  you  have  heard  it,  did  not  seem  meet  to  the  divine  wis- 
dom to  hinder  by  preternatural  means.)  here  was,  here- 
upon, a  continual  war  maintained  and  kept  up  on  earth 
against  heaven;  and  this  war  carried  on  in  an  open  hos- 
tility from  age  to  age.  Upon  the  discovery  (I  say)  of  all 
this  the  true  representation  (however  defective  and  short 
of  the  full)  of  the  state  of  the  case  between  God  and  man; 
if  we  did  not  live  under  the  Gospel,  or  had  no  notice,  no 
intimation  or  hint,  of  any  such  thing  before,  as  now  comes 
to  be  laid  in  open  view  before  our  eyes,  we  should  be  the 
most  transported  creatures  that  ever  God  made;  the  child- 
ren of  men  would  generally  be  so.  And  certainly,  upon 
the  supposition  already  made,  two  things  we  would  have 
expected.  And  two  thirigs  we  would  little  ever  have  ex- 
pected or  thought  of     We  would, 

1.  Sure,  have  expected  that  there  should  haA^e  been  an 
efficacious  revelation  of  wrath  from  heaven.  There  hath 
been  a  verbal  one,  and  a  real  one  in  degree;  we  would 
sure  have  expected  it  to  have  been  most  etficacious  and 
total.  We  woKid  wonder  that  it  hath  not  been  long  ago; 
that  it  hath  not  turned  this  world  into  flames  and  ashes, 
many  a  daj"^ since;  and  in  that  way  put  a  period  to  the 
propagatio.'i  of  a  wicked  nature,  and  the  continuation  of  a 
war  and  hostility  against  heaven,  and  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earfii.     And  we  would  have  expected, 

2.  T.'iat,  whereas  men  have  been  accomplice.^  with  the 
devil,  in  this  apostacy  from  God,  and  in  the  continuation 
of  this  rebellion  and  war  against  him.  from  age  to  age; 
(accomplices  with  a  sort  of  creatures  of  a  higher  order,  a 
great  part  of  the  heavenly  host  that  first  made  a  defection 
from  God,  and  drew  in  man  with  them  into  the  same 
apostacy;)  I  say,  we  would  sure  have  expected  that  none 
should  have  been  more  ready  executioners  of  the  just 
wrath  of  God  upon  those  di.singenuous,  apostate,  ungrate- 
ful generations  and  race  of  creatures,  than  those  angels  that 
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retained  their  integrity,  that  left  not  their  first  estate.  We 
•vvouk'i  have  expected  that  ihey  should  liave  been  the  most  | 
prepared,  expedite  instruments  of  God's  vengeance  upon 
such  a  generation  of  creatures  as  we  were,  and  have  been 
most  willing  to  have  come  upon  that  errand,  to  vindicate 
their  rightful  Sovereign  Lord  from  all  indignities  and  dis- 
honours that  have  been  done  him,  by  the  creatures  of  their 
own  order  tirst,  who  had  drawn  into  a  confederation  v/ith  | 
Ihem  a  whole  race  of  creatures  of  an  inferior  nature  and 
order.  One  would  think  that  love  to  God,  and  a  zeal  for 
his  honour  and  interest,  should  so  universally  have  in- 
spired them,  the  glorious  inhabitants  of  heaven,  thai  no 
errand  would  have  been  more  grateful  to  them,  than  to  be 
sent  as  the  quick  executioners  of  the  divine  revenge  upon 
such  a  wicked  world  as  this. 

And  again,  upon  the  forementioned  supposition,  there 
are  two  things  that  we  should  as  little  ever  have  expected, 
to  wit : 

1.  That  there  should  ever  have  been  a  thought  of  favour 
and  kindness  in  heaven,  and  with  the  God  of  heaven,  to- 
wards such  creatures  as  we.  That  we  would  little  have 
looked  for,  that  ever  the  sound  of  such  a  voice  should  have 
been  heard  from  heaven  towards  such  an  apostate  degene- 
rate race  of  creatures,  as  "peace  on  earth,  and  good-will 
towards  men."  Who  would  ever  have  looked  for  if? 
That  when  they  were  breathing  nothing  but  war,  and  en- 
mity, and  hostility,  against  heaven,  there  should  be  a  pro- 
clamation from  thence,  of  peace  towards  men  on  earth, 
proceeding  from  (as  it  could  proceed  from  nothing  else 
but)  good  v/ill.     And  again, 

2.  We  would  as  little  have  expected,  that  the  angels  of 
Cod  should  be  the  messengers  of  such  tidings  to  this 
v.orld,  whose  dutiful  and  loyal  breasts  we  must  conceive 
filled  with  indignation  against  apostate  creatures,  that  had 
left,  and  put  themselves  oil'  from  so  kind,  so  benign,  so 
gracious,  and  so  rightful  a  Lord.  One  would  little  have 
thought,  that  they  should  have  come  upon  such  an  errand; 
that  when  they  would  rather  have  been  waiting  for  a  com- 
mission to  execute  the  just  wrath  of  God  upon  this 
wretched  world,  they  should  be  sent  to  proclaim  peace,  a.nA 
to  signify  the  divine  good-will  towards  men.  Though,  in- 
deed, for  the  same  reason  for  which  they  wou hi  have  been 
executioners  of  the  divine  revenge  upon  this  wretched 
world,  they  would  also  be  messengers  of  such  glad  tidings ; 
to  wit,  because  they  were  obsequious,  dutiful,  and  loyal, 
and  had  but  one  will  with  him,  whose  creatures  and  ser- 
vants they  were.  His  will,  so  far  as  it  is  notified  and 
made  known,  is  always  perfectly  complied  with  in  heaven, 
as  we  are  to  desire  it  should  be  here  on  earth.  But  that 
was  the  case  here ;  the  angels  are  sent  upon  this  errand 
fiist,  to  bespeak  "glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  and  to 
speak  out  "  peace  upon  earth,  and  eood-will  towards  men." 

And  now  finding  ourselves  outdone  every  way,  that  what 
we  would  most  of  all  have  expected,  we  find  not;  but 
what  we  would  never  have  expected,  that  we  find :  that 
as  to  the  most  dismal  and  dreadful  things  that  we  would 
have  looked  for,  we  meet  with  a  grateful  disappointment ; 
but  as  to  such  things  that  we  would  never  have  looked  for, 
•we  meet  with  a  most  grateful  surprise.  When  we  find  (I 
say)  the  matter  to  be  so,  then  would  our  narrow  minds 
begin  to  fall  a  wondering  at  somewhat  else;  to  wit,  that 
since  wrath  did  not  break  forth  upon  this  world,  to  put  a 
sudden  end  and  period  to  it ;  and  that  God  having  so  many 
mighty  and  powerful  agents  to  emphy  as  instruments 
therein,  prest  and  ready  at  his  command,  they  were  not 
yet  employed  in  that  work ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  grace 
breathes  from  heaven  upon  this  forlorn  world,  and  the 
angels  of  God  are  here  made  the  first  of  ministers  (as  it 
were)  thereof,  to  publish  it  and  make  it  known ;  we  would, 
then,  wonder  why  was  not  this  much  earlier  1  Why  was 
it  not  many  ages  iDefore  1  Why  did  not  that  graciouk,  kind 
design  break  forth  sooner,  so  as  to  have  mollified  the  world, 
to  have  assuaged  and  conquered  down  that  enmity,  and  to 
have  prevented  the  insolencies  of  wickedness,  which, 
through  a  succession  of  many  ages,  for  almost  four  thou- 
sand years  together,  had  prevailed,  and  been  acted  on  the 
stage  of  this  rebellious  world. 

But  we  see  that  in  all  respects,  "  God's  ways  are  not  as 
onr  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts;  but  as  the 
neavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  so  are  his  ways  above 


our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  onr  thoughts,"  Isa.  Iv. 
7.  What  was,  with  deepest  and  most  profound  wisdom, 
forelaid  with  him  in  the  eternal  counsel  of  his  will,  it  was 
to  have  a  gradual,  and  a  very  gradual,  discovery  and  reve- 
lation to  this  world ;  and  not  to  have  its  fulness  of  accona- 
plishment  till  the  fulness  of  time  set  for  it.  Every  part  of 
that  method,  which  he  had  laid  with  himself,  every  junc- 
ture in  it  being,  by  divine  counsel,  afiixed  to  so  many  parts, 
and  points  of  time,  so  as  that  everything  belonging  to  that 
glorious  design  must  fall  into  that  very  season  which  was 
fore-determined  for  it,  and  then  receive  its  punctual  ac- 
complishment: according  to  that  of  the  apostle  James, 
that  sage  saying  of  his,  Acts  xv.  18.  "  Known  unto  God 
are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world."  Not 
only  known  that  they  shall  be,  but  known  when  every 
thing  shall  be,  in  what  lime,  with  what  dependencies  upon 
other  things,  with  what  references  unto  things  that  are  to 
follow  and  ensue;  according  to  that  scheme  and  model 
which  lay  in  the  all-comprehending  Divine  Mind ;  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  that  mind  being  not  hitherto  un- 
formed, but  only  unrevealed  ;  hid  in  God,  (as  the  expres- 
sion is  Eph.  i.  19.)  folded  up  in  mystery,  and  so  concealed 
from  ages  and  generations  by-past ;  in  a  mystery  that  was 
(as  it  were)  invvrapt  in  rich  glory,  or  in  the  riches  of  glory, 
as  Eph.  i.  22.  This  mysterious  design,  with  the  method 
of  it,  was  not  to  come  into  view,  but  in  the  determinate 
season ;  all  things  being  left  by  the  supreme  wisdom,  ia 
the  dependance  of  one  thing  upon  another,  and  with  a 
particular  reference  to  such  and  such  seasons,  that  all 
things  must  have  in  the  course  and  current  of  time. 

Long  it  was,  therefore,  that  this  world  was  let  sleep  on 
in  sin  and  darkness,  unapprehensive  generally,  that  there 
were  any  such  kind  thoughts  in  heaven  towards  them. 
Little  was  that  thought  of;  and,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
it  was  as  little  desired,  as  expected,  that  ever  God  should 
have  given  .such  relief  or  redress,  to  the  sad,  forlorn  state 
of  things  in  the  world.  It  was,  I  say,  as  little  desired  as 
it  was  expected  or  hoped;  for,  as  the  most  deplorable 
things  in  this  onr  calamitous  state,  such  as  distance  from 
God,  ignorance  of  him,  unacquaintance  with  him,  the 
presence  of  the  sensible,  and  the  debasement  of  the  intel- 
lectual nature.  These  were  not  men's  more  real  misery 
than  they  were  their  imagined  felicity;  things  that  they 
were  generally  very  well  pleased  with :  that  which  was 
their  doom,  was  their  choice.  It  was  in  every  man's  heart 
to  say  unto  God,  "  Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  the 
knowledge  of  thy  ways;  we  had  rather  live  alone  apart 
from  God."  If  any  scattered  beam  of  divine  light  shone 
here  and  there,  it  shone  amidst  the  darkness  which  refused 
to  comprehend  it ;  a  malignant  darkness,  that  wasnatural- 
ly  bent  to  exclude  and  shut  it  out.  So  that  it  might  be  truly 
said,  The  wretchedness  of  this  world  was  become  con- 
natural to  it — its  very  element;  and  men  did  enjoy  their 
misery:  those  viperous  lusts,  that,  as  so  many  serpents, 
were  inwrapped  and  preying  upon  the  hearts  and  vitals  of 
men,  they  were  hugged  as  their  only  delectable  darlings; 
and  all  their  business,  every  were,  was  to  make  provision 
for  these  lusts,  and  to  satisfy,  to  the  utmost,  what  was  in- 
satiable, and  could  not  be  satisfied.  So  that  there  was  not 
less  need  of  divine  power,  to  apply  a  remedy  in  such  a 
case,  than  there  was  of  wisdom  to  contrive,  or  kindness 
to  design  it. 

And  thereupon,  as  men  did  all  this  while  generally  (as 
it  were)  enjoy  (as  we  said)  their  own  misery,  enjoy  it  to 
themselves ;  so  God  did  all  this  while  enjoy  his  own  love 
to  himself;  pleased  himself  in  this  design  of  his,  which 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  was  concealed  and  hid  in  God,  as 
was  before  noted  to  you  ;  and  he  might  do  so,  the  whole 
method  of  that  design,  in  all  the  parts  and  junctures  of  it, 
being  so  surely  and  firmly  laid,  and  one  thing  so  connect- 
ed with  another,  that  it  was  altogether  undisappointabJe  ; 
he  being  Master  of  the  design,  having  it  perfectly  in  his 
power,  and  it  being  impossible  any  thing  should  intervene 
the  accomplishment  of  whatsoever  he  had  determined,  and 
purposed  within  himself.  He  enjoyed  his  own  love,  this 
good  will  of  his  towards  men,  as  it  was  a  fountain  of  that 
designed  good,  which  they  should  enjoy,  and  which,  through 
the  several  successions  of  some  ages  of  time,  they  did,  la 
some  measure,  enjoy.  And  that  also  was  an  ever  spring- 
ing fountain  to  himself;  for  nothing  can  satisfy  God  but 
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Grod :  an  everlasting  complacency,  therefore,  he  must  be 
supposed  to  take  in  his  own  benignity,  in  the  goodness  of 
his  own  will,  with  all  the  other  perfections  thereof 

But  now,  at  length,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  this  design  of 
his  breaks  forth  unto  men  too ;  not  till  time  was  come  to 
its  fulness,  its  parturient  fulness,  and  weus  to  be  disbur- 
thened  of  that  birth,  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  that 
ever  lay  in  the  womb  of  time,  or  was  possible  so  to  do. 
When  the  Son  of  God  was  to  appear  here  upon  this  stage, 
and  to  be  brought  forth  into  this  world,  then  it  was  not  fit 
that  so  glorious  a  work  as  that,  the  manifestation  of  the 
Son  of  God  in  human  flesh,  should  come  forth  -without  a 
previous  knowledge.  When  he  was  come,  it  was  fit  it 
should  be  known  what  he  was  come  for:  and  so  Christ 
and  a  Gospel,  they  do,  in  this  world,  commence  both  to- 
gether; that  is,  now  doth  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise 
and  shed  his  beams  upon  this  world.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself  was  that  Sun  ;  the  Gospel  was  the  beams  of 
it,  the  radiations  of  that  Sun. 

And  this  beaming  out  of  the  light  and  grace  of  the  Gos- 
pel, it  was,  at  first,  in  a  way  as  extraordinary  as  the  thing 
itself  was.  How  extraordinary  was  the  tiling,  that  God 
should  descend,  be  manifested  in  human  flesh,  put  on 
man,  take  the  name  of  "  Emmanuel,  God  with  us :"  a  God 
among  men,  how  extraordinary  was  that  thing!  And  the 
way  of  its  discovery,  it  was  suitably,  it  was  eorrespondeuily, 
extraordinarj',  too:  that  is,  by  a.n  embassy  of  angels,  this 
should  be  first  made  knowTi  to  the  world.  They  were  not 
to  be  the  ordinary  ambassadors  of  those  glad  tidings  among 
men,  but  they  were  ambassadors  extraordinary.  So  you 
find  this  matter  is  represented  in  this  context.  First,  one 
angel  appears  to  a  company  of  shepherds,  and  tells  them, 
(as  soon  a^  they  were  recovered  out  of  their  sudden  affright,) 
that  he  was  come  to  publish  to  them  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy,  that  should  be  to  all  people — and  by  and  by  there  is 
a  numberless  host,  a  vast  chorus,  a  choir  of  angels  ;  a  mul- 
titude of  the  heavenly  host,  who  all  come  together  upon 
the  same  errand,  to  publish  what  we  have  here  contained 
in  the  Scripture  :  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace,  and  good  will  towards  men." 

So  that  look  upon  Christ  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness: 
look  upon  the  Gospel  as  the  beaming  forth,  the  irradiation 
of  that  Sun  ;  and  you  may  look  upon  this  text  as  the  epi- 
tome, or  that  which  hath  in  it  the -contracted  beams  of  all 
that  irradiation:  for  a  sum  of  the  Gospel  it  is.  Look  into 
the  particulars  of  it,  and  it  is  made  up  especially  of  these 
parts. 

1.  The  final  issue  and  effect  of  this  great  and  glorious 
undertaking  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  descending  and  coming 
dowm  into  this  world,  putting  on  human  flesh,  and  being 
manifested  therein.  And  that  is  two-fold — supreme  and 
subordinate. 

(1.)  Supreme:  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest."  That 
is  the  thing  in  which  this  whole  dispensation  shall  finally 
result;  all  shall  terminate  in  the  highest  glory  to  God 
above;  to  God  that  inhabits  those  highest  and  most  glori- 
ous regions,  that  is  there  enthroned  :  all  shall  have  a  final 
resultancy  into  his  his'hest  gtorj',  who  jnhabite;h  those 
highest  and  most  glorious  regions  of  the  universe.  And 
then, 

(2.)  There  is  the  subordinate  effect,  or  final  i.ssue,  out 
of  which  that  glory  is  to  result  unto  God  :  "  Peace  on 
earth."  There  is  a  peace-malcing  design  yet  oti  font.  It 
shall  not  be  abortive.  It  shall  have  its  effect,  and  take 
place.  God  will,  upon  certain  terms,  be  reconciled  unto 
men.  Men  shall  be  brought  first  or  last  (manv  of  them, 
multitudes  of  them)  to  comply  and  fall  in  with  those  terms. 
And  ,so  where  there  was  nothing  else  but  war,  there  shall 
be  peace:  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  now  arrived  into  this 
world,  and  it  shall  not  be  without  efl^ect:  his  kingdom  is  a 
kingdom  of  peace^  a  peaceful  kingdom.  That  peace  is 
principally,  ar,d,  in  the  first  place, to  be  between  the  offend- 
ed God,  and  his  offending  creatures  here  below.  Other 
peace  will  proportionally,  and  in  due  time,  ensue. 

ThTS  is  the  final  issue  and  effect  of  this  undertaking  of 
our  Lord:  that  is,  the  ultimate  effect — "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest ;"  and  the  subordinate  effect — "  peace  on  earth." 
And  that  is  the  first  part  that  we  have  considerable  here  of 
the  words  made  up  of  these  two.     And, 

2.  The  principal,  the  original,  the  source  znd  fountaia 


of  that  whole  undertaking  of  our  Lord,  and  of  this  two-fold 
effect,  which  is  to  result  from  it :  and  that  is  God's  good 
will  towards  men.  From  this  fountain  shall  spring  forth 
Doth  peace  on  earth,  and  glory  to  God ;  the  former  more 
immediately,  and  the  latter  ultimately:  the  former  being 
subordinate  to  the  latter,  as  the  supreme  and  last  end  of 
I  ihat.  And  so  as  to  this  matter,  the  same  account  is  here 
I  given  of  the  whole  Gospel  constitution,  as  we  find  given  ia 
j  that  Ephes.  i.  4,  5,  G.  "According  as  he  hath  cho.-,cn  us 
I  in  him,  that  we  might  be  holy  and  without  blame  before 
1  him  in  love;  having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of 
children,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, to  the  praise  and  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he 
hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved."  So  that  take  tl  e 
whole  scheme  of  the  Gospel  revelation  together,  and  it  bears 
this  inscription:  It  is  a  frame  of  things  finally  and  ulti- 
mately dedicated  to  God,  as  all  things  must  be  to  him,  as 
well  as  from  him.  He  that  is  the  author  is  the  end  of  a'L 
He  can  do  nothing  but  for  himself  How  or  in  what  sen.se 
he  doth  so,  to  wit,  doth  things  for  his  own  glory,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  open  more  distinctly  hereafter.  But  this 
being  now  the  first  thing  that  we  have  in  view  here;  and 
which  I  design  to  touch  upon  as  previous  to  that  which 
comes  last  in  the  text,  and  is  the  main  I  intend  to  insist 
upon.  Something,  I  say,  I  shall  speak  in  reference  to 
this — "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest." 

This  you  see  is  the  final  effect  and  issue  of  this  mighty 
undertaking  of  a  Redeemer.  The  Son  of  God  descending 
and  coming  down  into  the  world.  Why,  what  shall  be 
effected  hereby  "?  What  shall  be  brought  about  7  Why, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest."  That  should  not  fail  to 
be  effected.  God  would,  it  is  true,  have  been  glorified  in 
the  destruction  of  this  world  altogether:  if  it  had  been  all 
laid  in  ruin  ;  if  it  had  been  turned  into  one  heap,  he 
would  have  had  his  glory.  He  m.ight  have  continued  that 
as  an  everlasting  trophy  of  his  power  and  justice ;  of  his 
justice  by  his  power. 

But  that  was  not  the  way  chosen  ;  and  he  will  not  lo.se 
by  it,  as  to  all  revenue  that  it  is  possible  can  be  added  to 
the  divine  tieasure.  Nothing  can  be  really  added.  Glory 
can  he  added,  to  wit,  reputation,  (as  the  word  signifies,) 
which,  therefore,  must  be  supposed  to  have  its  plaice  in  the 
intelligent  and  apprehensive  minds  of  men.  For  the  word 
made  use  of  here,  comes  from  a  word  that  signifies  esteem, 
or  to  judge.  There  must  be  some  that  are  capable  of 
judging  of  what  is  honourable  and  glorious;  God  himself 
is  the  Supreme  Judge:  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  competent 
judge  besides.  As  it  is  altogether  impossible  that  any 
should  be  his  peer,  or  capable  of  making  an  estimate  of 
what  will  be  fully  and  adequately  answerable  to  him  in 
point  of  honour  and  glor>'.  And  as  the  matter  doth  relate 
to  him,  and  as  he  is  to  be  himself  the  judge  of  honour,  oi 
what  is  becoming  of  God,  what  will  be  an  honour  to  him- 
self;  so  it  is  here  considered, 

(1.)  Objectively,  as  the  glory  that  could  only  be  the 
thing  designed  by  himself,  to  himself;  to  wit,  the  compla- 
cency that  he  takes  in  himself,  which  must  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  the  excellency  of  his  nature  and  being.  And 
that  cannot  lie  in  the  mere  opinion  that  he  hath  in  the  minds 
of  his  creatures,  (be  those  minds  never  so  right,  and  never 
so  comprehensive,)  but  the  satisfaction  that  he  receives  to 
himself,  in  himself  This  is  an  end  worth}'  of  God,  and 
suitable  unto  God.  Nothing  can  be  an  adequate  satisfac- 
tion unto  him,  but  what  is  in  himself.  Now  there  is  an 
objective  glory  in  himseli' — the  glojy  of  all  his  excellencies, 
of  all  his  perfections;  and  this  is  the  object  in  which  he 
satisfies  himself,  and  takes  his  own  complacency  there. 
There  are,  indeed,  beamings  forth  of  that  excellency  into 
the  minds  of  creatures,  but  this  cannot  be  his  end;  to  wit, 
to  be  well  thought  of,  or  well  spoken  of,  by  his  creatures  ; 
they  are  inconsiderable  unto  him.  The  whole  creation  is 
even  as  the  dust  of  the  balance,  or  the  drop  of  the  bucket; 
lighter  than  nothing,  and  vanity,  in  comparison  with  him. 

But  there  is,  1  say,  to  be  considered,  first,  an  objective 
glory,  the  excellency,  the  bccomingne.ss  of  the  order  of 
things,  as  they  lie  in  God,  which  only  comes  under  the 
notion  of  creatures,  as  he  is  pleased  to  make  the  discovery; 
and  when  he  so  doth,  that  shines  into  their  enlightened 
minds,  which  was,  indeed,  before;  to  wit,  the  order  of 
things,  that  harmonj'.  that  comely  dependance  and  refer- 
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ence  of  one  thing  to  another,  as  it  lies  in  the  counsel  of 
Goci's  wisdom  from  eternity.  Here  is  that  glory  which  he 
beholds  first  in  himself,  and  so  he  satisfies  himself  on  the 
rectitude  and  perfection  of  all  that  is  in  him,  and  all  that 
immediately  proceeds  from  him,  as  it  dolh  more  imme- 
diately proceed.  This  only  can  be  God's  end.  Indeed, 
the  creature's  end  must  be  the  display  of  his  glory,  when 
once  it  doth  shine  forth  and  come  under  their  notice ;  then 
they  arc  to  reflect  it  from  one  to  another,  and  to  diffuse  it 
among  one  another;  so  that  there  must  be  very  different 
notions  of  the  divine  glory  as  it  is  his  end,  and  as  it  is  the 
r-reature's  end.  And  that  this  matter  may  be  the  more  dis- 
tinctly explicated  withal,  consider  two  things  here  ;  first, 
the  form,  and  secondly,  the  matter,  of  this  saying  of  the 
angels  in  this  part  of  it.  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest," 
which  is  the  principal  part  of  the  effect  or  end  of  this  un- 
dertaking, the  Redeemer's  descent  into  this  world;  it  was 
to  produce  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  as  it  should  pro- 
duce, in  d-ue"  time,  peace  on  earth,  a  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man.  I  say,  the  former  of  this  speech  is  to  be 
inquired  into.  What  doth  it  mean,  that  it  should  be  here 
.said,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  V  And  then,  the  mat- 
ter of  it,  and  what  is  signified  under  it,  we  shall  come 
more  distinctly  to  inquire  into  afterwards. 

(I.)  For  the  form  of  this  speech,  that  it  may  be  rightly 
understood,  we  must  consider  from  what  mouth  it  comes, 
or  who  are  the  speakers,  who  they  are  that  utter  it:  they 
are  a  heavenly  host ;  a  most  numerous  heavenly  host;  a 
liost  of  angels  that  descend  upon  this  account,  in  this  junc- 
ture of  time,  (as  it  were,)  upon  a  visit,  upon  a  kind  visit 
unto  our  earth,  and  to  pay  a  dutiful  homage  unto  the  Son 
of  God,  whose  descent  they  wait  upon  at  his  first  arrival 
into  this  world  of  ours.  The  form  of  expression  will  very 
fnuch  be  collected  by  considering  the  speakers.  And  no- 
thing, indeed,  could  be  more  decorous,  more  becoming,  than 
that  they  should  be  first  emplo3'ed  upon  such  an  errand  as 
this,  who  are  the  speakers  and  mouth  by  whom  this  first 
summary  of  the  Gospel  is  communicated  amongst  men, 
here  in  our  world.  It  was  fit  there  should  be  such  messen- 
gers employed  and  sent ;  to  wit,  to  celebrate  his  arrival 
into  our  world,  who  was  so  great  a  one,  and  who  came 
upon  so  great  an  errand. 

Let  us  but  take  notice,  by  the  way,  (before  we  come  to 
collect  from  hence  what  the  form  of  this  saying  must  im- 
port,) why  it  should  be  said  by  such  speakers,  a  multitude, 
a  choir  of  angels,  who  were  employed  to  utter  it.  Why, 
that  was  not  all  their  business,  to  utter  this  saying  here  to 
a  company  of  shepherds  ;  that  falls  in  with  it,  and  that  very 
aptly;  but  their  great  business  is  to  wait  upon  the  first  ar- 
rival of  the  Son  of  God  into  this  world,  as  a  due  honour  to 
him.  Upon  which  account  we  are  told,  (Heb,  i.  6.)  "  That 
when  he  brought  his  first-born  into  the  world,  all  the 
angels  of  God  were  to  worship  him,"  or  to  pay  a  homage 
to  him.  When  he  brought  this  his  first-born  into  the  world, 
this  was  (as  it  were)  a  decree  tiien  published  in  heaven; 
"Now  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him."  The  thing 
■also  refers  to  1  Tim.  iii.  G.  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  god- 
liness, God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit, 
seen  ,of  angels."  Seen  !  How  seen  1  Not  barely  looked 
upon  as  by  a  company  of  gazers,  or  of  idle,  unconcerned 
spectators;  but  seen,  beheld  with  an  adoring  eye;  every 
one  seeing  and  adoring  at  once. 

It  was  a  suitable  dignity  and  honour  to  them.;  and  it 
Avas  very  suitable  from  the'm,  considering  what  a  state  the 
Son  of  God  was  now  coming  into.  A  slate  that  was  to  be 
"  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  as  Heb.  ii.  7.  quoted  from 
Ihe  8th  Psalm,  or  "  lower  for  a  little  while."  So  the  word 
•admits  to  be  read.  That  inasmuch  as  this  humiliation 
of  his  was  spontaneous  and  voluntary,  he  might  not  lose 
their  homage  by  it ;  and  undoubtedly  thev  tendered  it  him. 
That  self-depression  was  elective,  not  necessitated;  there- 
fore, he  was  not  to  lose  by  it ;  he  descends,  goes  down 
into  a  state  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  ;  therefore,  the 
justice  of  heaven  determined  thus  concerning  him,  and  the 
justice  of  their  minds  could  not  hut  so  consent  and  fall  in 
with  it.  "You  shall  pay  your  homage  to  the  descending 
Son  of  God;  he  shall  lose  nothing  that  is  due  from  you 
(cailUes)  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  for  this  self-debase- 
ment." Therefore,  though  this  descent  of  his  was  to  look 
with  a  dark  side  towards  this  our  earth,  because  here  he 


was  to  appear  in  obscurity ;  the  ends  of  his  coming  down 
here  among  men  would  never  have  been  composed  and 
brought  about,  if  he  had  been  to  shine  as  an  illustrious 
person,  in  bright  celestial  glory,  visibly  ana  i  penly  attend- 
ed with  guards  of  angels  ;  his  work  would  never  have  been 
done;  he  could  never,  on  those  terms,  have  arrived  to  the 
cross,  which  was  finally  the  thing  he  had  in  his  eye  and 
design.  Therefore,  I  say,  this  descent  of  his  most  look 
with  a  dark  side  here  towards  us  here  below.  But  yet,  care 
was  taken  that  it  should  look  with  a  bright  side  in  heaven 
above,  that  the  glorious  inhabitants  there  might  be  kept  in 
a  dutiful,  adhering  posture  towards  him,  as  understanding 
their  own  subserviency  and  subjection  to  him  ;  and  that  he 
was  their  Lord  still,  though  he  did  voluntarily  go  down 
into  a  state  a  little  lower  than  theirs;  lower  for  a  little  while. 
Therefore,  upon  occasion,  their  subserviency  to  him  is 
plainly  signified,  when  he  was  at  the  lowest,  in  his  last 
agonies,  angels  came  and  mini.stered  unto  him.  And  so 
his  descent  looks  with  a  bright  side  towards  heaven,  and 
those  vaster  numbers  of  intelligent  minds,  that  do  inhabit 
those  regions;  all  was  lightsome  thitherwards,  and  must 
be,  though  it  was  necessary  it  should  look  with  a  dark  kind 
of  gloominess  and  obscurity  towards  men  on  earth,  that  the 
design  inight  be  accomplished,  and  not  frustrated,  for  which 
he  did  descend  and  come  down  into  this  world. 

And  so  much  being  premised,  it  is  now  obvious  to  col- 
lect what  the  form  is  of  this  same  diction,  this  same  say- 
ing, by  these  excellent,  dutiful  creatures.  It  must  carry 
with  it, 

[1.]  The  form  of  an  acclamation,  giving  glory  to  God  ; 
proclaiming  the  divine  glory,  upon  this  wonderful  product 
of  his  wisdom  and  love,  that  began  now  to  appear,  and 
obtain,  and  take  place  in  this  world.  It  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  he  was  worthy  to  receive  all  honour,  and 
glory,  upon  this  account.     And, 

[2.]  It  must  bear,  too,  the  form  of  an  apprecation,  that 
is,  wishing  he  might  continually  do  so;  that  all  glory  and 
honour  might  be  continually  given  to  God  in  the  highest. 
And, 

[3.]  It  might  carry  in  it,  too,  the  form  of  a  narration, 
there  being  no  verb  in  the  sentence  ;  and  therefore,  is  to 
be  understood  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  said,  "Glory  i.s 
to  God  in  the  highest ;"  that  is,  it  is  a  representation  how 
well  the  glorious  inhabitants  of  the  upper  world  were  at 
that  time  employed,  to  wit,  in  celebrating  the  divine  glory, 
and  giving  glory  to  him.  This  is  the  business  of  heaven  : 
and  upon  this  account,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  now  de- 
scended and  come  down  upon  this  earth,  it  is  their  busi- 
ness on  earth  to  be  all  giving  glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 
Or, 

[4.]  It  may  be  also  an  invitation  to  angels  above,  and 
men  below,  so  to  do.  All  the  glorious  inhabitants  of 
heaven,  who  behold  and  see  ;  and  so,  likewise,  all  the  men, 
and  wretched  and  miserable  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  who 
are  concerned  in  all  that  is  now  done,  join  in  this,  giving 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest.     And, 

[5.]  It  may  be  a  demand  or  claim  of  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest ;  not  only  a  mere  invitation,  but  a  challenge: 
"Let  God  have  his  due  glory;  withhold  not  his  glory 
from  him.  Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord,"  Psal.  cl.  last.  Let  the  universe  praise  him,  upon 
account  of  this  maivellous  undertaking,  that  his  own  Son 
is  come  down  in  glory,  veiled  and  obscured  into  this  woild. 
And  it  may,  in  the  last  place, 

{6.]  Carry  with  it  the  form  of  a  prediction;  Glory  shall 
be  to  God  in  the  highest.  As  heaven  is  now  full  of  thi.s 
thing,  earth  shall  be  full  of  it;  God  will  have  his  glory, 
even  to  the  full,  out  of  this  w-onderful  thing,  a  thing  infi- 
nitely more  ivnnderfn!  thnn  the  creation  of  this  world  was; 
even  the  extraction  of  such  a  univc  it;  out  of  nothing  : 
that  God  should  come  down,  and  be  manifest  in  such 
flesh  as  the  children  of  men  do  wear,  and  carry  about  them 
here  upon  earth.  We  do  all  predict  glory  to  God  in  the 
highest  hereupon.  So  great  a  thing  can  never  be,  but  there 
must  be  a  production  of  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  some 
time  or  another,  as  far  proportionable  hereunto,  as  the  ca- 
pacity of  such  creatures  can  admit.  He  will  not  lose  his 
glory.  We  foretell  he  shall  have  his  glory,  even  from  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  directed  to  him  in  the  highest,  ari- 
sing and  springing  up  from  this  very  thing.     But  then, 
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(2.)  The  matter  expressed  and  signified  under  this  va- 
rious form,  that  will  also  require  some  further  explication 
too,  which  now  I  shall  not  enter  into  :  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  let  us  consider, 

[Use.]  Doth  heaven  appear  to  have  been  so  full  of  this 
thing,  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God  into  this  world,  when 
we  were  the  person.^  concerned  1  What  amazini^  sUipidity 
is  it,  that  our  souls  should  not  be  more  taken  up  about  it ! 
It  was,  indeed,  partly  duty  to  God,  and  to  the  Son  ui 
God,  that  these  blessed  angels  should  be  in  such  a  trans- 

Eort  upon  this  occasion;  but  it  was  also  benis:nity  and 
indness,  and  wonderful  kindness  towards  us.  When  they 
saw  what  was  designed  to  us,  they  give  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  upon  the  prospect  they  had  of  peace  springing 
up  towards  us  on  earth,  and  of  the  view  ihey  had  by  retro- 
spection upon  the  divine  good  will :  finding  now  that  an- 
ciently, and  heretofore,  his  delights  must  have  been  witii 
the  children  of  men  ;  (as  miserable  as  their  state  and  con- 
dition was;)  not  upon  the  account  of  what  they  now  were, 
but  upon  the  account  of  what  he  would  one  day  make 
them.  He  would  yet  one  day  make  them  a  delectable  sort 
of  creatures.  The  angels  of  God  are  full  of  this;  and 
heaven  was  fuU  of  it  And  we  are  not  to  think  it  was  only 
so  seventeen  huadred  years  ago;  that  the  thoughts  and 
apprehensions  of  the  glorious  inhabitants  of  heaven  are 
lower  about  these  matters  now:  no  ;  there  is  the  same  oc- 
casioEL,  and  tke  same  sense.  They  are  in  the  same  joyous 
and  dutiful  raptures,  upon  account  of  what  was  doing  and 
designing  here  upon  earth,  for  producing  of  peace  to  men, 
and  glory  to  himself 

What  an  amazing  stupidity  is  it,  that  all  this  should  sig- 
nify so  iittie  with  us !  That  when  we  are  the  persons 
chiefly  concerned;  when  hell  maybe  designing  upon  us 
from  beneath,  heaven  is  designing  upon  us  from  above ;  yet 
we  are  ina  deep  sleep  all  this  while,  neither  feel  the  draw- 
ings of  h«li  downward,  nor  the  drawings  of  heaven  up- 
ward. Heil  is  working  upon  us,  and  heaven  is  working 
upon  us,  and  we  seem  insensible  of  the  designs  of  either; 
the  destructive  designs  of  the  one,  or  the  kind  designs  of 
the  other:  but  vanity  fills  our  minds,  and  we  wear  out  a 
few  days  here  upon  this  earth,  without  considering  what 
we  are  here  for,  or  what  the  Son  of  God  did  one  day  come 
hither  for  !  What  awakenings  do  we  need  !  And  before 
God  shall  have  his  glory,  and  the  earth  its  peace,  what 
wonderful  changes  are  there  yet  to  be  wrought  in  the  minds 
and  spirits  of  men  !  And  surely  if  God  have  any  kindness 
for  us,  there  will  be  great  change  wrought  upon  us. 


LECTURE   XLIY.* 

But  now  to  go  on  to  the  second  thing,  the  material  im- 
port ©f  these  words ;  that  is,  that  whereas,  by  universal 
consent,  the  glory  of  God  is  the  end  of  all  things,  it  must 
"be  very  differently  understood  as  it  is  his  end,  and  as  it  is 
the  creature's  end.  It  cannot  be  understood  in  reference 
to  both  the  same  way. 

In  reference  to  the  creature,  it  ought  to  be  their  design 
'(to  wit,  the  design  of  all  reasonable  creatures)  to  glonfy 
<God,  by  owning  and  by  diffusing  his  glory  to  the  lUier- 
most.  Their  glorifying  God  consists  in  these  two  things ; 
the  first  whereof  is  fundamental  to  the  second,  the  agnilion 
<of  his  glory,  and  the  manifestation  of  his  glory.  The  ac- 
knowledgment of  it  in  their  own  minds  and  fouI.--,  ov.n- 
ing  him  to  be  the  most  glorious  one.  They  add  no  glory 
to  him ;  it  is  not  possible  they  can  ;  but  they  only  acknow- 
ledge and  take  notice  of,  and  adore,  that  which  is;  con- 
fess him  to  be  what  he  is,  and  what  he  should  be.  And 
the  manifestation  of  his  glory;  the  spreading  and  propa- 
gating of  it,  as  much  as  is  possible,  t'rom  one  to  another, 
through  the  world,  even  to  their  uttermost,  at  least,  in  the 
wish  and  desire  of  their  own  hearts.  "Be  thou  exalted 
above  the  heavens,  and  thy  glory  over  all  the  earth,"  as  it 
is  again  and  again  found  in  Psal.  Ivii.  and  in  multitudes 
of  like  passages  of  Scripture.  "So  is  our  light  to  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  our  good  works,  and  glorify 
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our  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  Matt.  v.  16.  That  his  glory 
may  be  transmitted  by  some  to  others,  and  by  them  to 
others,  and  so  spread  to  our  uUermost  universally  unto  all. 
But  the  matter  is  quite  otherwise  to  be  understood,  when 
we  speak  of  God's  glory,  as  his  own  end.  And  it  is  very 
needful  that  we  should  state  this  matter  to  ourselves  aright, 
lest  we  otherwi.se  take  up  thoughts  very  unsuitable,  and 
very  dishonourable,  and  very  injurious,  to  the  great  and 
blessed  God.  That  design  which  hath  been  already  men- 
tioned, upon  our  first  acknowledgment  in  our  own  minds 
and  hearts,  the  excellent  glory  of  the  Divine  Being,  then  to 
diffuse  and  spread  it,  is  a  most  worthy  and  becoming  en  1 
for  creatuies,  nothing  more.  It  ought  to  he  their  very 
terminative  end  ;  the  end  of  ends  with  them  ;  to  wit,  th  • 
end  that  must  terminate  all  that  they  do.  "Whether  you 
eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  ol 
God,"  is  that  great  practical"  maxim,  1  Cor.  x.  31.  What- 
soever we  do,  must  be  done,  must  be  all  consecrated  unto 
this  end,  have  a  stamp  of  holiness  put  upon  it,  by  a  dedi- 
cation "  to  the  glory  of  God."  That  is  (as  it  were)  to  be 
the  inscription  upon  every  design,  and  upon  every  action, 
in  pursuance  of  any  of  our  designs.  What  can  be  ex- 
pressed with  larger  and  fuller  universality.  Whatsoever  ye 
do  (eating  and  drinking  not  excepted)  is  to  have  and  be 
levelled  at  this  end,  the  glory  of  God,  as  being  most  suit- 
able to  the  creature.  But  this  is  no  end  worthy  of  God, 
the  matter  being  understood  and  taken  so.  Indeed,  it  is 
suitable  enough  for  any  one  to  design  the  praise  of  an- 
other ;  but  it  is  not  suitable  to  any  one  to  design  his  own 
praise  as  his  end.  It  would  be  thought  unworthy  of  a 
wise  and  good  man,  to  do  such  and  such  good  actions  for 
this  as  his  principal  end,  that  he  may  be  well  thought  of, 
and  may  be  well  spoken  of  by  others.  But  the  goodness, 
and  suitableness,  and  agreeableness,  of  good  actions  in 
themselves  to  his  own  spirit,  is  his  great  inducement  to  any 
one  that  doth  partake  of  the  image  of  God,  and  that  is  so 
far  become  God-like. 

But  when  we  speak  of  God's  having  his  own  glory  for 
his  end,  (whereas  his  glory  as  it  is  our  end,  doth  but  sig- 
nify our  agnition  of  it,  or  our  manifestation  of  it,  which 
is  not  his  essential  g5ory,)  it  is  God's  essential  glory  that 
must  be  his  end ;  for  he  can  have  no  end  but  himself 
He  is  his  own  first  and  last ;  his  own  Alpha  and  Omega-; 
and  so  his  glory  is,  then,  his  essential  glory,  which  is  the 
lustre  of  all  the  excellencies  of  his  being,  shining  to  his 
own  eye,  which  is  his  end.  For  only  wisdom  can  he  a 
competent  judge  of  infinite  excellency.  And  gloiy  doth 
import  and  carry  in  the  notion  of  it  a  reference-to  a  judi- 
cative principle,  as  the  word  from  whence  esteem  doth 
come,  plainly  enough  imports.  He  only  is  capable  of 
judging  what  is  worthy  of  himself;  and  so  it  is  the  recti- 
tude ol^  his  own  designs,  as  they  lie  in  his  own  eternal 
mind,  that  lies  before  him  under  the  notion  of  his  end. 

But  it  most  be  understood,  too,  that  this  is  not  his  end 
neither,  to  be  pursued  bv  a  desideraiive  will,  but  only  by 
a  fruitive;  not  by  a  desiderativewill,  as  if  there  were  any 
thing  wanting  to  him  :  with  us,  indeed,  all  our  end  is 
always  looked  upon  by  us,  as  a  thing  to  be  attained  ;  and 
that  is  suitable  to  the  state  of  a  creature,  to  act  for  an  end 
to  be  obtained,  and  which  we  are  yet  short  of  But  all 
things  are  always  present  to  him,  to  his  all-comprehending 
mind,  and  especially  that  which  belongs  onlv  to  his  own 
being,  to  which  there  can  be  no  addition.  He  doth  will 
himself;  not  with  a  dv-siderative  will,  hut  with  a  fruitive, 
a  coraplacential  will ;  and  .so  doth  act  within  himself,  not 
from  indigency,  (as  creatures  do,)  but  from  a  superabund- 
ant, all-suiiicieni  .self-sufficient  fulness:  He  enjoys  him- 
self in  himself. 

And  this  is  obvious  enough  to  every  one  that  will  use 
his  understanding  to  consider,  as  well  as  it  is  a  philoso- 
phical maxim,  in  which  all  sorts  of  considering  and  studious 
men  have  agreed.  And,  I  say,  it  is  apprehensible  enough 
to  others  when  it  is  considered,  that  one's  end  and  one's 
good  are  convertible  terms,  and  signify  the  same  thing. 
Finii  et  bo/ma,  coiircrtuntiir,  philosophers  use  to  say;  to 
wit,  that  which  is  any  one's  ultimate  end,  which  is  so  tie 
furc,  is  his  highest  and'chiefest  good.  Nownothingis  plainer 
than  that  there  is  no  good  adequate  to  God,  but  him.self ; 
so  that  he  cannot  have  his  ullimale,  final  complacency  in 
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any  thing  besides  himself.  And  his  glory,  his  essential 
glory  ;  the  lustre  of  all  the  excellencies  of  his  being,  is  his 
end;  not  that  which  he  covets  and  proposes  as  distant 
and  unattained  ;  but  which  he  enjoyeth,  and  acquiesceth 
in,  and  which  he  cannot  but  have  always  in  his  own  pos- 
session, as  he  cannot  but  be  in  the  entire,  uninterrupted, 
everlasting  possession  of  the  excellencies  of  his  own 
being. 

And  it  ought  seriously  to  be  considered,  that  so  we  may 
not  in  our  own  thoughts  debase  the  eternal,  most  excellent, 
and  most  blessed  Being,  by  supposing  that  he  proposeih  it 
to  himself  as  his  end,  to  aim  at  that  which  would  be 
thought  unworthy  of  a  w)se  and  good  man  to  aim  at ;  that 
is,  only  to  be  well  thought  of,  and  applauded.  This  is  a 
thing  that  is  consequent,  and  which  ought  to  be,  and  which 
we  ought  to  propose  to  ourselves  a,s  our  end.  But  it  is  too 
low  and  meau  an  end  for  God.  We  may  design  that  for 
another  man,  to  wit,  his  praise,  which  no  other  man,  who 
is  wise  and  good,  will  design  for  himself;  but  take  plea- 
sure in  the  rectitude  of  his  design,  and  that  goodness  of 
his  own  actions  ;  and  enjoy  them,  as  every  good  man  doth, 
in  bearing  the  image  of  God  upon  him.  And  therefore, 
this  is  a  God-like  thing;  and  so  must  be  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  the  ever-blessed  God  himself,  and  in  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  own  being,  and  in  the  correspondent  recti- 
tude of  all  his  own  designs.  But  this  is  that  which  must 
consequently,  and  secondarily,  come  under  the  common 
notice  of  his  intelligent  and  apprehensive  creatures,  where- 
upon it  is  their  business,  and  indispensable  duty,  to  own, 
and  adore,  and  honor  r  him,  for  the  good  that  is  in  him  ; 
to  wit,  to  think  well  and  honourably  of  him,  and  speak 
well  and  honourably  of  him,  upon  this  account,  even  as 
goodness  in  men,  and  amongst  men,  is  a  thing  that  claims 
and  challenges  acknowledgment  and  praises  from  them 
within  whose  notice  it  comes.     And  then, 

2.  That  bein?  the  primary  thing  here  spoken  of,  which 
is  to  result  out  of  this  great  design,  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,"  all  capable  and  apprehensive  creatures  being 
obliged,  to  their  uttermost,  to  celebrate  and  glorify  him, 
upon  the  account  of  what  he  was  now  doing  in  reference 
to  this  wretched  world ;  that  being,  I  say,  the  first  result 
of  this  undertaking,  upon  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  now  descending  and  coming  down  into  this  world, 
the  second  is — "  Peace  on  earth."  And  that  former  was 
to  spring  out  of  this  latter,  as  the  whole  economy  of 
grace  in  that  mentioned  4th  chapter  to  the  Ephesians, 
a  design  for  the  glory  of  God's  grace;  to  wit,  it  is  to 
be  designed  by  all  the  subjects,  and  all  the  observers 
thereof. 

And  now  concerning  this  peace  on  earth,  I  shall  speak 
but  very  briefly  to  it,  in  my  way  to  the  third  thing  which 
I  most  principally  intended,  in  my  pitching  upon  this 
scripture ;  to  wii,  the  orisrinal  and  fountain  of  all  the  good 
will  after  mentioned.  This  peace  upon  earth  must  be  un- 
derstood to  design,  first,  somewhat  more  primarily;  and 
then,  secondly,  somewhat  more  secondarily,  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  former. 

The  primary  intendment  of  it  must  be  peace  between 
God  and  man,  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  its  principal 
and  more  noble  inhabitants,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  war 
and  hostility  that  was  between  him  and  them,  they  having 
revolted  from  him,  agreed  and  combined  in  a  1-ebellion 
against  him  ;  not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  the  other 
apostate  creatures,  who  had  made  a  defection  before,  the 
angels  that  fell,  and  so  drew  man  in  as  their  accomplices 
in  that  horrid  revolt.  And  this  must  be  observed  as  spoken 
too  with  discrimination,  as  we  shall  have  hereafter  occasion 
to  note  to  you;  "Peace  on  earth" — not  with  hell;  there 
is  no  proclamation  of  peace  reaching  that  place.  Those 
kind,  benign  creatures,  this  glorious  host  of  angels,  this 
celestial  chorus,  though  it  is  like  enough  it  might  have 
been  suitable  to  their  inclinations  (if  that  had  been  the  de- 
sign and  counsel  of  Pleaven)  to  have  carried  tidings,  and 
a  message  of  peace,  to  their  fellow-creatures,  of  their  own 
•order  and  rank,  in  the  creation  of  God;  vet  while  it  ap- 
pears this  had  no  place  in  the  divine  counsel,  and  they 
being  so  perfectly  resig-ned  creatures,  and  having  the  same 
will  (objectively  considered)  with  the  divine,  that  is,  not 
willing  a  different  sort  ot  objects  from  wlmt  he  willed ; 
iiey  joyJuUy  come  on  this  errand  to  men  on  earth. 


The  will  of  God  is  perfectly  complied  with  in  heaven; 
that  will  which  our  desires,  while  we  are  here  on  earth,  are 
to  be  guided  by;  in  our  measure  we  are  to  desire  God's 
will  may  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  It  is 
perfectly  complied  with  in  heaven  :  they  cannot  have  a 
dissentient  will  from  their  Maker ;  and,  therefore,  must  be 
understood  to  have  been  contentedly  employed  upon  this 
errand,  to  proclaim  peace,  peace  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
earth,  when  they  had  none  to  proclaim  for  the  inhabitants 
of  that  other  horrid  region;  knowing  that  they,  who  were 
(heir  brethren,  and  of  their  own  order,  in  the  creation  of 
God,  were  bound  up  in  the  chains  of  everlasting  darkness, 
without  remedy  or  mercy,  and  reserved  unto  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day,  they  willingly  come  upon  this  errand,  to 
proclaim  peace  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  and  are 
made  use  of  as  heralds  in  this  proclamation. 

And  as  this  peace  must  principally  be  between  God  and 
man,  so  it  must  be  understood  to  be  mutual  in  the  intend- 
ment of  it  between  both,  that  God  should  be  reconciled  to 
them,  and  that  they  should  be  reconciled  unto  God.  And, 
indeed,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  peace  between  God 
and  man  upon  other  terms  :  for  if  he  were  willing  upon 
other  terms  to  be  reconciled  toman,  it  would  be  altogether 
insignificant,  and  to  no  purpose.  He  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  an  unreconciled  irreconcilable  man,  whose  heart 
should  still  remain  filled  with  enmity,  poisoned  with  malig- 
nity and  venom  against  God.  It  would  be  to  no  purpose 
to  him,  for  man  would  be  no  nearer  felicity  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  happy  in  what  I  hate  ;  and  it  is  also 
impossible  for  the  children  of  men  to  be  happy  in  anything 
but  God. 

Now  supposing  this  peace  to  be  mutual  between  God 
and  man  ;  to  wit,  he  is  reconciled  to  them,  and  they  are 
reconciled  to  him,  the  prosecution  of  his  justice  doth  cease, 
and  their  enmity  towards  him  ceaseth  ;  there  is  no  longer 
a  contest  kept  up  between  his  justice  and  their  injustice  ; 
then  this  mutual  peace  must  carry  in  it  two  things,  agree- 
able to  what  is  carried  in  the  notion  of  peace  between  one 
nation,  or  sort  of  people,  and  another  that  have  been  mu- 
tually at  war  with  one  another;  that  is,  there  is  somewhat 
privative,  and  somewhat  positive,  carried  in  such  cases  in 
the  notion  of  peace ; — 1st,  a  cessation  of  hostility,  and  2ndiy 
freedom  of  commerce. 

1.  A  cessation  of  hostility.  They  no  longer  war  with 
one  another;  God  doth  no  longer  pursue  them  with  re- 
venge, with  hostile  acts  in  that  kind  ;  that  is,  if  once  a 
peace  be  brought  about,  whenever  this  peace  obtains,  and 
hath  its  effect,  he  doth  no  longer  follow  them  with  acts  of 
vengeance.  And  they  do  no  longer  rise  up  against  him  in 
acts  of  hatred  and  aversion  ;  they  no  longer  say  to  him, 
"  Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways:" 
they  are  no  longer  fighting  against  the  righteou.sness  and 
equity  of  his  holy  precepts,  as  the  carnal  mind  is  "  enmity 
against  God,  and  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  nor  indeed  can 
be."  All  this  ceaseth ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  now  in  any 
prevalency,  in  a  prevailing  degree.     And  thereupon, 

2.  That  which  is  positive  doth  ensue.  As  it  was  between 
nation  and  nation,  which  were  at  war,  there  is  not  only  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  but  there  is  a  setting  on  foot  a  com- 
merce, an  amicable  commerce,  a  free  commerce  ;  so  it  is 
between  God  and  man  now :  there  is  not  only  no  war,  but 
there  is  a  communion,  there  is  a  friendly  intercourse : 
God  freely  flows  in  upon  them  in  acts  of  grace,  kindness, 
and  goodness.  His  Spirit  was  under  a  restraint  before, 
(a  cording  to  the  doom  and  judgment  past — "  IVIy  Spirit 
shall  no  longer  .strive,")  is  now  at  liberty,  set  at  liberty, 
from  under  tliese  restraints.  It  now  freely  breathes  upon 
those  souls,  emits  its  light,  lets  it  shine  in  upon  them, 
pours  in  the  influence  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  vi- 
tal, sanative  influences  of  that  Sun,  who  is  said  to  "arise 
with  healing  in  his  wings,"  or  beams.  These  vital,  heal- 
ing beams  are,  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  freely  transmitted, 
let  into  the  very  hearts  and  souls  of  such  creatures,  as 
were  at  utmost  distance  from  God  before. 

Alas  !  there  was  nothing  to  do  between  God  and  them, 
in  awayof  kindness  or  friendliness  :  his  Spirit  was  a  stran- 
ger to  them ;  no  beams  of  holy  light  ever  shone  upon 
them  ;  no  influence  of  grace;  they  went  with  barren  and 
desolate  souls,  wrapt  up  in  darkTiess  and  death  :  but  now 
the  way  is  open  and  free ;  there  is  no  law  against  it,  no 
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bar,  but  the  communications  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be 
without  obstruction.  And,  thereupon,  their  spirits  are  set 
at  liberty  towards  God,  and  his  Spirit  is  at  liberty  towards 
them  and  not  withheld.  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is,  there  is  liberty,"  2  Cor.  iii.  17.  Their  soul  was  under 
restraint  and  clouds  belbre,  a  prisoner  under  the  divine 
•wrath  and  justice.  They  could  no  act,  could  not  move, 
could  not  stir,  God-ward ;  not  so  much  as  breathe,  nor 
direct  a  breath  towards  God;  no  holy  desires,  no  holy 
motions.  But  now,  when  commerce  is  restored,  as  the 
Divine  Spirit  freely  breathes  on  them,  it  enables  them 
freely  to  breathe  after  God,  to  send  forth  desires,  and  take 
up  their  highest  delight  in  him,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
say,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  or  whom  can  I 
desire  on  earth  in  comparison  of  thee  1"  Psal.  Ixxiii.  25. 
This  is  the  primary  intendment  of  this  peace,  proclaimed 
by  this  glorious  host  of  angels  :  this  is  the  thing  primarily 
intended  to  be  brought  about,  and  which  shall  have  its 
etfect,  more  or  less,  and  more  largely,  before  the  world 
ends.     But  then,  there  is. 

2.  That  which  is  consequential  thereunto,  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  is — peace  upon  earth,  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  it  towards  one  another.  This  is  not  the  primary 
design,  but  it  is  the  secondary,  consequential  aim  and 
effect  of  the  great  Peace-maker's  undertaking,  whereof 
there  was  a  precedent  and  a  leading  case  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion that  was  first  to  be  brought  about  between  Jew  and 
gentile.  "  He  is  our  peace,  having  made  both  one,"  Eph. 
ii.  13.  so  as  that  the  highest  enmities  and  animosities  that 
ever  were  between  one  sort  of  people  and  another,  were  to 
be  taken  up  between  these  Jews  and  gentiles.  How  con- 
tumeliously  were  the  Jews  wont  to  speak  of  the  gentiles  ; 
and  how  ignominiously  did  they  again  speak  of  them. 
And  the  fraction  was  yet  more  fierce  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans,  that  were  all  Israelites,  all  of  one 
house;  insomuch  that  common  courtesies  could  not  pass 
between  them,  as  appears  by  that  in  the  4th  chapter  of 
John.  "  How  dost  thou,"  (saith  the  Samaritan  woman  to 
Christ,)  "  being  a  Jew,  ask  water  of  me,  that  am  a  Samari- 
tan 1  How  strange  is  it !  how  can  you  expect  that  I,  being 
a  Samaritan,  should  give  drink  to  you  that  are  a  JewT' 
And  so  great  was  the  distance  between  the  Jews  and  other 
nations,  that  pagan  writers  have  taken  much  notice  of  it. 
No7i  monstrare  vias  (saith  a  pagan  poet)  cademinsi  sacra 
volenti  ;  that  a  few  would  not  so  much  as  shoio  the  loay  to 
one  that  was  not  of  their  oxon  religion ;  no,  not  that  com- 
mon courtesy  to  tell  a  traveller  his  way.  Why,  he  is  our 
peace,  he  that  brings  it  about,  that  shall  finally,  sooner  or 
later,  bring  about  a  universal  peace,  not  only  between 
Jew  and  gentile,  (which  was  a  precedent,  a  ruling  case,) 
but  among  the  several  nations  of  the  earth, 

"  He  is  our  peace  when  the  Assyrian  is  in  our  land," 
and  it  is  to  be  a  universal  thing  foretold  and  prophesied; 
to  wit,  that  "swords  are  to  be  beaten  into  plow-shares, 
and  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  that  men  should  learn 
war  no  more,"  when  once  the  peaceful  tendencv  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  doth  reach  its  final  and  full  etfect ; 
when  it  hath  effect  according  to  its  tendency,  so  that,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas,  then  is  there  to 
be  that  universal  peace  on  earth  too,  among  men  towards 
one  another;  not  only  no  more  hurting  or  destroying  in 
all  the  mountain  of  his  holiness,  but  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  or  hand  against  nation,  and  men  shall  be  un- 
taught that  fierceness  of  nature,  which  a  continued  enmity 
against  God  had  inferred  on  them:  for  when  the  union 
was  once  broken  between  God  and  man,  it  must  appear, 
they  must  be  made  to  understand  and  know  to  their  cost, 
that  that  was  central.  And  that  union  being  dissolved,  all 
union  was  dissolved  besides,  that  they  can  never  be  at 
peace  one  with  another,  when  they  have  broken  with  God, 
and  the  breach  remains  between  him  and  them.  Accord- 
mgto  what  was  emblematically  held  forth  in  reference  to 
God,  and  the  people  of  Israel  and  Judah  ;  that  is,  by  the 
two  staves  of  Beauty  and  of  Bands;  the  staff  of  Beauty 
signifying  the  union  between  him  and  them;  and  the  staff 
of  Bands  the  union  between  them  with  one  another.  But 
when  one  of  these  staves  is  broken,  the  other  is  shivered 
and  shaken  all  to  pieces. 

Why,  this  is  the  import  of  what  is  here  proclaimed,  the 


final   and   ultimate  import  of  it — "  Glory  to  God  in  the 

highest,"  and  then,  "peace  on  earth."  This  is  the  double 
effect  of  this  great  undertaking,  upon  which  our  Lord  did 
now  descend  and  come  down  into  this  world.  But  here 
comes  next  to  be  considered, 

The  principle,  the  well-spring,  the  eternal  well-spring 
of  this  glorious  and  kind  design ;  a  design  so  glorious  to 
God,  and  so  kind  to  man,  what  is  the  fountain  and  well- 
spring  of  all  1  Nothing  else  but  his  own  good  will.  And 
this  is  the  thing  1  mamly  intended  to  insist  upon  from 
this  Scripture.  That  having  so  largely  discoursed  to  you 
of  the  apostacy,  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  and  then  of  the 
fallen  state  of  man;  and  of  the  way  wherein  man  hath 
been  continued  in  this  fallen  state,  from  age  to  age,  and 
from  generation  to  generation  ;  I  might  afterwards  come  to 
speak  of  his  designed  restitution  and  recovery.  And  being 
so  to  do,  (as  the  order  of  discourse  should  lead,)  I  shall 
tell  you  briefly  what  the  scheme  of  our  discourse  now 
must  be  ;  to  wit, 

I.  To  .speak  of  the  original  and  fountain  of  this  de- 
signed restitution  of  such  fallen  and  lasped  creatures. 
And, 

II.  Of  the  constitution  of  a  Redeemer  and  a  Mediator 
in  order  hereunto.     And, 

III.  To  show  what  sort  of  person  this  Redeemer  or 
Mediator  must  be;  to  wit,  to  treat  of  his  person,  of  his 
nature,  of  his  offices,  and  of  his  performances.    Ana  then, 

IV.  To  lay  before  you  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant  of 
God  in  Christ.     And, 

V.  The  office  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
dispensation,  and  pursuantly  to  the  design  of  the  cove- 
nant.    And  then, 

VI.  The  effects  wrought  in  all  that  shall  actually  ap- 
pertain and  belong  to  God,  and  be  brought  home  to  him, 
in  and  by  Christ,  this  Great  Head  of  the  reducees,  of  re- 
turning souls.     And  then, 

VII.  The  way  and  course  of  such  as  shall  be  thus 
savingly  wrought  upon,  that  holy  work  in  which  they 
are  thereupon  to  be  engaged,  and  wherein  they  are  to 
persist,  till  they  reach  the  end  of  that  way.  And  then, 
lastly, 

VIII.  The  end  of  all  things,  with  the  several  things  that 
shall  be  coincident  thereunto. 

The  first  thing  in  the  course  and  order  of  discourse 
comes  naturally  to  be  insisted  upon,  (when  we  are  to  con- 
sider this  business  of  the  restitution  of  man.)  is  the  origi- 
nal of  such  a  design.  Whence  sprung  iti  What  is  the 
fountain,  the  well-head  and  spring  of  this  great  design  1 
Why,  good  will  towards  men.  This  is  the  summary  ac- 
count that  the  matter  admits  of.  It  can  be  from  nothing 
else  but  mere  good  will  towards  men.  And  in  .^peaking 
to  this,  I  have  a  two-fold  subject  of  discourse :  to  wit, 
first,  God's  general  good  will ;  and,  2ndly,  his  special  good 
will.  His  good  will  wherein  it  doth  appear  and  is  expressed 
towards  men  generally  and  indefinitely  considered  ;  and 
his  good  will  in  its  more  peculiar  expres.sions,  and  exer- 
tions of  itself  towards  a  select  sort  of  men.  And  so  two 
things  to  be  evinced. 

1.  That  God's  irood  will,  it  hath  some  reference  unto 
all.     But, 

2.  That  it  hath  not  equal  reference  to  all  alike.  There 
will  be  that  two-fold  subject  of  discourse  distinctly  to  be 
pursued.  And  the  former  of  these  I  chiefly  intend  froni 
this  scripture  ;  the  latter  I  intend  from  Einother  more  suit- 
able scripture, 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  pray  well  inlay  this  in  your  own 
minds,  that  there  are  two  such  distinct  .<orts  of  divine 
good  will,  or  benignity,  respecting  men  generally,  and  re- 
specting some  men  especially;  and  that  these  two  are  by 
no  means  in  the  world  opposed  to  one  another.  The  do- 
ing of  which,  as  it  is  a  most  unreasonable  thing  in  itself, 
so  it  is  a  thing  of  the  worst  consequences  that  can  be  sup- 
posed ;  that  is,  it  tends  to  confound  the  whole  Christian 
economy,  to  break  the  frame  of  Christianity,  and  make  it 
an  unintelligible  scheme,  as  incoherent  with  itself;  and 
this  without  any  pretence,  or  shadow  of  a  pretence.  For 
these  two  things — general  good  will,  and  special  good 
will ;  or  as  the  generality  of  divines  are  wont  to  distin- 
guish, common  and  special  grace  ;  these  two,  I  say,  are 
as  distinguishable  things,  and  as  capable  of  being  distinctly 
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apprehended,  as  the  general  and  special  natures  of  any 
thing  else  that  we  can  think  of. 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  to  pretend,  that  be- 
cause I  have  the  notion  of  such  and  such  a  general  nature, 
therefore,  I  must  not  admit  the  notion  of  a  special  nature, 
that  is  narrower  than  that;  and  superadds  distinguishing 
to  the  former.  As  it  when  a  person  hath  understood  that 
God  hath  made  such  a  sort  of  creatures  as  -we  are  wont  to 
call  animals,  living  creatures,  (that  being  the  notion  of  a 
living  creature  at  large,)  that  therefore,  I  should  pretend 
there  should  be  a  difficulty  of  understanding  the  nature  of 
man,  one  particular  under  that  genera! ;  because  I  have 
the  notion  of  a  living  creature  taken  at  large,  to  wit,  a 
creature  that  useth  sense,  that  can  see,  and  hear,  and  ex- 
erciseth  spontaneous  motion,  can  move  this  way  and 
that,  this,  iherefore,  should  be  an  hinderance  to  me  in  con- 
ceiving the  special  nature  of  man,  a  nobler  sort  of  creature, 
that  can  do  all  this  and  something  else ;  to  wit,  can  rea- 
son and  understand,  and  lay  designs  and  pursue  them,  and 
is  a  subject  susceptible  of  religion  too,  as  well  as  ratiocina- 
tion ;  would  any  man  of  ordinary  understanding  pretend  an 
inconsistency  between  these  two;  or  that  1  cannot  fitly 
conceive  the  one  sort  of  nature,  because  I  do  conceive  the 
other  1  Because  I  do  conceive  the  general  notion  of  a 
living  creature,  an  animal  taken  at  large,  therefore,  I  can 
the  less  conceive  or  take  in  the  special  notion  of  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  living  creatures,  that  can  do  more  than  an 
ordinary  living  creature,  taken  at  large. 

And  the  dilficulty  is  not  greater  if  we  carry  the  matter 
higher  or  further,  and  consider  that  man,  as  man,  having 
the  natural  image  of  God  upon  mm,  as  such,  may  be  con- 
ceived accordingly.  And  so  that  object,  God's  natural 
image  remaining  in  him,  terminates  a  general  divine  be- 
nignity. And  consider,  also,  the  same  sort  of  creatures 
having  likewise  somewhat  beyond  and  superadded  to  the 
mere  natural  image  of  God,  to  wit,  his  holy  image;  this  is 
the  effect,  (wherever  it  is,  as  the  case  of  man  is  now  be- 
come,) and  can  be  the  effect  of  nothing  else,  but  special 
grace  :  but  this  I  onlj-^  lay  before  you  by  the  way  to  that 
■which  we  are  to  insist  upon  particularly. 


LECTURE  XLV. 


Luke  ii.  14. 
Good  loill  towards  men. 

The  former  branches  of  this  verse,  wherein  these  angels 
proclaim,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,"  have  been  opened,  and  something  hath  been  said 
about  this  good  will  towards  men,  both  as  it  is  general  and 
special. 

Now  as  to  this  general  good  will  of  God  to  men,  I  shall, 

1.  Labour  to  evince  it  to  you  in  an  absolute  considera- 
tion.    And  then,  shall, 

2.  Speak  in  comparison  of  the  way  of  his  dealing  with 
another  sort  of  offending  creatures,  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
order  than  men.     Now, 

1.  To  evince  this  general  good  will  to  men,  according 
to  the  absolute  consideration  that  is  to  be  had  of  it,  I  shall 
make  use  of  two  sorts  of  mediums  or  argumenis  to  that 
purpose. 

(1.)  Of  such  as  are  antecedent  to  a  more  express  Gospel 
revelation  ;  and  which  %vill  therefore  respect  them  that 
have  not  the  Gospel,  or  that  never  had  it.     And, 

(2.)  Such  as  may  be  taken  from  the  Gospel  itself,  of 
which  you  have  a  summary,  an  epitome,  in  this  same 
angelical  proclamation  from  heaven;  it  seeming  suitable 
to  the  majesty  of  God,  to  make  his  angels,  though  not 
the  ordinary  ambassadors,  yet  the  extraordinary  ones,  of 
this  gracious  declaration  of  his  mind  and  counsel  towards 
men. 

But  as  to  both  these  sorts  of  arguments,  I  have  this  to 
advertise  you,  that  the  main  thing  I  shall  propose  to  my- 
self in  alleging  them,  will  not  be  so  much  the  evincing  of 

*  Preached  January  Ifttli,  1695, 


the  truth  in  this  matter :  for  that  is  clear  in  itself,  shines  in 
its  own  light ;  and  indeed  as  to  this  part  of  God's  general 
good  will  to  men,  or  that  which  is  usually  called  common 
grace,  I  can  have  no  adversary,  we  have  none  to  oppose  us 
in  this  thing,  except  atheists.  It  is  true  indeed,  as  to  the 
other  part,  (his  special  grace,)  there  we  have  very  subtle 
adversaries ;  and  when  we  come  to  that  part,  I  do  hope, 
through  God's  a.ssistance,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  maintain 
the  truth  against  them.  But  here  my  more  principal 
design  is,  to  let  you  see,  by  the  arguments  1  shall  allege, 
(which  will  clear  the  truth  too,)  the  mighty  importance  of 
what  we  are  now  asserting,  and  to  what  purpose  it  is  that 
we  ought  to  assert  this  general  good  will  of  God  to  men. 
Indeed,  that  we  shall  have  occasion  more  distinctly  to 
show,  when  we  come  to  the  use.  But  I  shall  hint  some 
of  the  more  eminent  purposes  now,  that  it  may  the  more 
engage  the  attention  of  all  our  minds  unto  what  is  to  be 
insisted  on  to  this  purpose. 

It  will  be  of  most  direct  use  to  convince,  and  (if  it  will 
seem  good  to  God  so  far  as  to  bless  his  word)  to  mollify  the 
hearts  of  hardened  sinners  that  have  yet  nothing  of  special 
grace  appearing  to  them,  or  in  them,  so  as  to  make  way 
for  that,  it  being  God's  course  to  work  methodically;  and 
to  make  things,  which  have  an  aptitude  thereto,  subservient 
unto  other  things,  that  are  to  be  consequent  thereupon. 
It  would  certainly  induce  any,  that  would  use  their 
thoughts,  to  look  upon  it  as  a  black  and  horrid  thing  to 
be,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  with  an  obstinate,  obdurate 
heart  fighting  continually  against  goodness  itself,  and 
against  kindness  and  good  will. 

And  it  is  of  mighty  importance,  too,  for  the  relieving 
of  awakened  and  doubting  souls,  that  may  be  hurried  with 
terrors  and  temptations  about  their  state  God-wards;  and 
who,  though  (it  may  be)  special  grace  hath  taken  place  in 
them,  yet  think  it  hath  not ;  so  as  to  let  them  see  M'hat  re- 
lief is  yet  in  their  case,  (as  black  as  it  looks  to  be,)  while 
they  are  under  the  dispensation  of  more  general  and  com- 
mon grace,  as  hath  a  leadingness  and  tendency  in  it  unto 
special. 

And  there  is  that  too,  which  will  be  of  general  import 
to  all  of  us,  every  day,  to  wit,  that  we  may  be  brought 
more  to  value,  and  to  savour,  and  relish  those  mercies 
which  commonly  go  into  the  account,  and  under  the 
census  of  common  mercies,  of  which  (God  knows)  we  have 
too  little  sense.  It  is  a  most  unaccountable  absurdity, 
(that  I  have  often  reflected  on  in  my  own  thoughts,)  that 
very  generally  mercies  should  be  thought  less  valuable,  for 
that  very  reason  lor  which  they  are  the  more  valuable.  And 
so  it  is  commonly  in  reference  to  those  that  are  called 
common  mercies :  they  are  less  valued  for  the  self-same 
reason  for  which  they  should  be  more  valued ;  that  is, 
because  they  come  in  an  ordinary  and  in  a  constant  course. 
As  health,  because  it  is  constant,  or  is  more  ordinary,  with 
the  most,  it  may  be,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  less  valued  : 
but  every  body  that  considers,  knows,  that  for  that  very 
reason  it  is  the  more  valuable.  It  is  belter  sure  to  have 
continual  health,  than  health  intermitted.  So  the  use  ol 
our  senses,  our  sight,  (for  instance,)  the  noblest  of  all  the 
rest,  because  it  is  a  common  mercy,  therefore  it  is  cheap, 
and  of  less  account  with  the  most.  How  great  a  thing 
would  it  be  thought,  if  a  man  should  see  but  one  hour  in 
the  day!  How  would  the  return  of  that  hour  be  longed 
for!  Or  if  but  one  day  in  the  year;  O  when  w'ill  that  day 
come  !  We  need  to  have  the  value  enhanced  more  with 
us  of  such  things  as  are  indications  of  God's  good  will 
towards  men  in  general,  that  they  may  have  their  due 
weight  with  us,  and  that  grateful  savour  and  relish  in  our 
spirits  which  they  challenge.     And  let  us,  Iherefore, 

1.  Upon  such  considerations  go  on  to  take  notice  ot 
those  arguments  of  the  first  rank,  those  which  lie  without 
the  compass  of  the  Gospel  revelation,  that  were  anteccden 
to  that  more  explicit  revelation  of  it,  and  do  fill  a  larger 
sphere  and  region  than  that  whither  the  Gospel  light  dif- 
fuses and  extends  itself:  for  though  it  be  true  that  the  text 
hath  a  special  reference  to  that  glorious  revelation  which 
was  now  to  commence,  we  are  not  to  think  that  this  good 
will  was  then  first  to  commence,  as  if  God  did  then  but 
begin  more  distinctly  and  explicitly  to  own  it,  and  speak 
it  out ;  but  there  were  not  obscure  indications  of  it  before 
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and  which  did  commonly  obtain  all  the  world  over,  even 
there  where  Gospel  light  obtained  not. 

I  shall  therefore,  in  speaking  to  that  head  of  arguments, 
show  what  it  is  that  men  might  collect  (if  they  would  use 
their  thoughts  and  understandings  aright)  from  such  ap- 
pearances of  divine  favour  towards  them.  And  because 
that  the  reasonings  of  men  may  he  looked  upon  as  having 
an  uncertainty  in  them,  a  sort  of  lubricity,  and  that  we 
cannot  with  so  much  clearness  conclude  from  mere  argu- 
ings  that  are  to  be  fetched  from  principles  that  lie  without 
the  compass  of  Scripture  ;  lest  any  one  should  think  them 
iniirm  upon  that  account,  I  shall  show  you,  as  we  go  along, 
how  Scripture  doth  strengthen  the  same  sort  of  arguments ; 
and  how  we  are  directed  and  prompted  even  by  Scripture 
itself,  to  make  use  of  them  to  the  same  purposes.  And 
that  which  I  shall  insist  on,  is, 

1.  The  very  nature  of  God,  whereof  all  men  that  have 
the  use  of  their  understandings,  have  or  are  capable  of 
having  some  notion  or  other.  For  he  hath  stamped  more 
or  less  of  his  nature  upon  the  very  nature  of  man,  upon 
the  human  nature  that  carries  in  it  a  signature  of  God. 
There  is  somewhat  that  may  be  known  of  God  in  men 
generally.  But  there  is  no  notion  of  God  that  is  more 
obvious  unto  any  that  do  apprehend  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  at  large,  than  that  he  is  the  best  of  beings,  the  first 
seat  of  all  goodness,  kindness,  and  benignity.  And  this 
revelation  of  God,  though  it  be  natural,  it  is  from  himself, 
who  is  the  author  of  all  nature,  and  of  this  very  nature  in 
special ;  the  immediate  author,  the  author  so  as  to  be  the 
exemplar  of  it  to  the  human  nature ;  that  is  a  God-like 
nature  in  its  tirst  origination.  And  we  are  confirmed  in 
it;  that  is  not  a  false  conception  of  God  which  we  find  to 
have  obtained  generally  in  the  pagan  world,  OpLiinus 
Maximus,  that  hath  been  the  common  heathen  language 
concerning  him.  But  this  is  an  impression  from  him.self 
upon  the  mind  of  man,  by  which  he  is  taught  and  in- 
structed, even  by  nature  itself,  so  to  conceive  of  him. 

And  he  speaks  agreeably  hereunto  of  himself,  when  he 
tells  us  his  name.  There  is  this  sculpture,  this  signature 
of  his  name  upon  the  minds  of  men  every  where,  till  men 
have  studiously  and  industriously  abolished  and  razed  it 
out,  which  yet  totally  they  cannot  do  neither;  not  so,  but 
that  the  remainders  of  such  a  notion  as  this,  cleaving  to 
their  minds,  do  fill  their  souls  with  so  much  the  more 
horror  by  intervals,  that  they  have  been  lately  engaged  in 
a  course  of  wickedness,  and  in  an  hostility  even  against 
the  best  of  teings,  against  Goodness  itself.  Those  pangs 
which  such  do  find  at  such  times  in  their  own  spirits  from 
a  secret  and  remaining  suspicion,  that  when  they  have 
done  all  they  can  to  think  God  out  of  being,  they  have 
been  but  rolling  a  returning  stone ;  they  have  been  but 
labouring  for  the  wind;  they  can  effect  nothing  when  the 
thoughts  return  upon  them,  when  in  spite  of  them  they 
must  be  yet  constrained  to  conceive  with  a  certain/orywir/o, 
that  God  is,  though  it  may  have  been  the  wish  of  their 
hearts,  O  that  he  were  not !  then  the  main  engine  of  their 
torture  must  be  the  apprehended  goodness  of  God.     For, 

Do  but  consider  if  indeed  he  is,  (whom  we  would  fain 
think  into  nothing  if  it  were  possible,)  then  it  cannot  be 
but  he  must  excel  in  goodness  ;  the  first  thing  conceptible 
in  his  nature,  must  be  goodness.  Mere  philosophy  hath 
taught  men  so  to  think  of  God,  to  think  of  the  God,  as  a 
notion  antecedent  unto  that  of  power  and  might.  They 
place  that  in  the  very  summitude  of  all  that  excellency, 
which  they  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Being.  And  so  when  God 
himself  will  expressly  tell  us  his  name,  the  Lord,  The  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  sin;  though  he  will  in  no  wise  clear  the  guiliy — a 
thing  most  consistent  with  the  most  excellent  goodness; 
for  that  goodness  were  fatuity,  were  stolidity,  that  were 
unaccompanied  with  such  a  severity,  that  were  unexpres- 
sive  of  it.  So  he  speaks  of  himself,  who  best  knows  his 
own  nature,  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7,  8.  And  the  Scripture  is  full 
of  it  elsewhere.  That  there  is  such  a  natural  notion  as 
this  generally  obtaining  in  the  minds  of  men,  is  above  all 
demonstration, — that  it  cannot  but  be  so,  that  it  must  be 
so;  for  what  is  universal,  must  proceed  from  a  universal 
cause;  init  there  is  no  universal  cause,  but  God  alone. 
And  then, 


2.  This  good  will  of  God  towards  men,  is  to  be  further 
argued  from  his  continuing  of  man  (though  apo.state, 
though  revolted  from  him)  in  possession  of  those  original 
excellencies  of  his  nature,  that  were  most  essential  to  it, 
through  the  several  successions  of  time  so  long.  That  is, 
as  to  such  excellencies  as  are  essential  to  the  nature  of 
man,  these  he  is  pleased  to  continue  man  in  the  possession 
of  from  age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  generation, 
though  he  be  a  revolted  apostate  creature.  He  might  have 
transformed  him  into  another  thing.  Men  might  have  pro- 
duced monsters  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  that 
as  a  mark  of  divine  severity,  for  that  once  ihey  did  apos- 
tatize. Into  what  a  horrid  thing  might  man  have  been 
turned  upon  the  first  transgression  ;  and  so  this  habitable 
world  be  inhabited  only  by  creatures  that  should  be  terrors 
to  themselves,  and  one  to  another  ! 

It  may  be  said,  that  they  are  turned  into  worse  than 
monsters  by  sin  ;  and  it  is  very  true,  they  are  so.  But  that 
is  their  own  production,  and  not  God's  ;  so  they  have  made 
themselves,  that  is  true :  they  are  in  a  moral  sense  mon- 
steis ;  but  so  Ihey  are  their  miscreants;  they  might  have 
been  .so  in  a  natural  sense,  and  that  could  have  been  no 
injury  or  reflection  upon  the  Author  of  their  nature.  Merely 
natural  evil  is  justly  punitive  of,  and  doth  animadvert  upon, 
that  which  is  moral. 

But  that  it  is  not  so  ;  that  man  should  be  still,  as  to  his 
naturals,  the  same  intelligent  creature  that  he  was  ;  that  he 
should  from  age  to  age  appear  upon  the  stage  of  this  earth, 
with  a  mind  and  understanding  capable  of  comprehending 
so  great  things  ;  that  this  understanding  power  should  be 
so  many  ways  improvable  ;  that  the  soul  to  which  it  be- 
longs should  be  so  commodiously  lodged  in  a  tabernacle 
so  curiously  wrought  by  divine  art,  with  God's  own  hand, 
and  all  the  parts  and  members  thereof  written  in  his  book: 
a  contemplation  that  put  the  Psalmist  into  a  transport, 
"  Fearfully  and  wonderfully  was  I  made,  and  that  my  soul 
knoweth  right  well.  And  how  precious  are  thy  thoughts 
to  me,  O  God!"  They  were  these  thoughts  that  he  was 
reflecting  on,  concerning  the  very  frame,  and  make,  and 
nature  of  man,  in  that  139th  Psalm,  and  which  he  con- 
siders in  so  high  a  rapture  of  spirit. 

We  are  encompas.sed  with  wonders,  and  we  take  no  no- 
tice of  them;  that  such  creatures  as  we  should  spring  up 
in  a  succession,  a  noble  sort  of  creatures,  God-like — bear- 
ing the  natural  image  of  God  upon  us.  Thus  it  is  ■^'ith 
man ;  though  revolted,  yet  God  lets  him  live  upon  this 
earth,  and  propagate,  and  continue  his  kind.  Let  him 
(saith  he)  wear  my  image,  to  put  him  in  mind,  and  that 
they  may  put  one  another  in  mind,  whence  they  were,  and 
who  was  the  original  of  life  and  being  to  him,  and  of  that 
nature  which  they  have  :  a  strange  indulgence,  and  a  most 
emphatical  argument  of  the  divine  benignity,  that  he  will 
let  such  creatures  go  up  and  down  in  this  world,  with  his 
image  upon  them,  though  they  have  fallen  from  him,  and 
are  universally  engaged  in  a  war  and  hostility  against 
him  ! 

You  have  heard,  heretofore,  (and  I  hope  generally  have 
not  forgotten,  at  least  cannot  be  ignorant,)  of  the  necessary 
distinction  of  the  natural  image  of  God  and  the  moral. 
And  this  is  the  wonder,  that  where  the  moral  image  of  God 
is  gone,  men  have  put  it  away  and  blotted  it  out,  that  yet 
the  natural  remains.  And  God  lets  it  be  so,  and  let  such 
a  sort  of  creatures  still  descend,  and  po.ssess,  and  inhabit 
this  world  ;  minds,  spirits,  so  commodiously  lodged  in  so 
aptly  figured  tabernacles  of  flesh,  where  ihey  have  so  many 
organs  for  the  use  and  improvemeni  of  the  reasonable  and 
immortal  mind,  that  is  put  into  those  tabernacles  as  the 
inhabitant;  by  which  it  can  exercise  sense,  and  lake  in  all 
the  light,  and  lustre,  and  glory  of  this  world,  and  enjoy 
the  sensitive  ohjecis  wherewith  it  is  so  varit>iisly  replenish- 
ed. A  continual  argument  of  God'>  benisnity  and  good 
will  towards  men  ;  but  especially  that  he  continues  him  an 
intelligent  understandingcreatuie  upon  thisearth.  A  thing 
that  pagans  have  been  apprehensive  of  with  graiilude ;  and 
it  is  a  shame  that  we  should  not  consider  it  more.  It  is 
that  which  history  hath  transmitted  lo  us.  concerning  that 
noble  pagan,  Phuo,  that  when  he  lava  dyine,  he  solemnly 
gave  God  thanks  that  he  had  made  him  a  man,  and  not  a 
beast ;  and  that  he  had  made  him  a  Grecian,  and  not  a 
barbarian  ;  and  that  he  had  made  him  to  live  iu  the  time 
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wherein  Socrates  lived,  who  was  so  great  a  luminary  in 
his  time. 

But  how  great  things  have  we  to  recount  as  additional 
to  the  human  nature.  The  human  nature  itself  is  that 
which  I  am  now  principally  pointmg  at,  as  an  argument  to 
us  of  God's  good  will  towards  men,  that  he  lets  men  con- 
tinue, as  to  their  natural  being,  what  they  were  through  so 
many  ages  wherein  they  have  been  in  an  apostacy  from  him, 
and  rebellion  against  him;  especially  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  improvable ;  for  religion  hath  its  ground,  its 
foundation  in  humanity,  in  the  human  nature;  otherwise, 
a  brute  or  a  stone  might  be  a  capable  subject  of  religion. 
But  inasmuch  as  God  doth  continue  the  human  nature, 
and  make  that  descend,  he  doth  thereby  continue  capable 
subjects  of  religion,  and  capable  subjects  of  blessedness  ; 
since  religion  and  felicity  are  the  two  most  connatural 
things  to  one  another  in  all  the  world.  And  thus  Scripture 
doth  also  teach  us  to  recount  with  ourselves ;  to  consider, 
to  deduce,  and  make  our  collections  from  it ;  when  it  tells 
us  of  the  spirit  that  is  in  man,  and  that  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty  gives  him  understanding,  to  make  him  wiser 
than  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  And 
when  we  are  elsewhere  told  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  the 
candle  of  the  Lord,  searching  into  the  inward  parts  of  the 
belly ;  to  wit,  into  the  most  abstruse  and  hidden  things, 
those  that  are  most  recondite  within  a  man's  self.  And, 
again, 

3.  This  is  a  further  argument  of  God's  good  will  towards 
men  generally  considered,  that  they  are  taught  and  prompt- 
ed even  by  nature  itself,  to  consider  and  look  upon  God  as 
some  way  related  to  them  ;  to  look  upon  him  as,  upon  a 
natural  account,  a  father  to  them.  For  this  is  a  true  ac- 
count. It  is  true,  also,  that  there  is  a  more  special  notion 
under  which  he  is  so  to  some,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  show ;  but  he  is  so  in  a  common  notion  too. 
So  natural  light  hath  taught  men  to  account  and  reckon 
when  they  have  spoken  of  God  as  the  paternal  mind.  They 
have  considered  themselves  as  all  having  minds,  and  they 
have  conceived  of  the  divine  mind  as  the  paternal  mind, 
the  Father  of  all  those  minds.  They  have  spoken  of  them- 
selves as  God's  offvpring,  and  you  see  the  scripture  quotes 
that  from  one  of  their  writers,  and  approves  and  justifies 
the  notion.  Acts  xvii.  28.  "  We  are  all  his  offspring,  as 
one  of  your  own  poets  haih  aflirmed."  The  thing  is  true, 
(saith  he,)  your  own  poets  have  spoken  thus  concerning 
men,  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  God:  and  they  hav^e  ap- 
prehended the  matter  aright;  they  are  so,  he  is  upon  a  na- 
tural account  a  Father  to  them  :  as  Adam  is  said  to  be  the 
son  of  God  on  the  same  account. 

And  it  is  a  conception  that  carries  a  gleam  of  light  with 
it,  that  God  should  style  himself  the  Father  of  spirits,  but 
more  particularly  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  as  in 
that  Numbers  xxvii.  IG.  It  is  true,  that  he  is  in  a  more 
particular  way  and  sense  the  God  of  some.  But  they  are 
his  own  words,  to  call  himself  also  the  God  of  all,  of  all 
spirits  that  inhabit  and  dwell  in  flesh.  He  doth  not  call 
himself  the  God  of  another  sort  of  spirits,  that  inhabit  not 
flesh,  that  have  sinned  against  him,  that  are  apostate  spi- 
rits ;  (as  the  spirits  of  men  also  are  ;)  but  he  calls  him.self 
the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  implying,  that  he  hath 
not  universally  abandoned  the  spirits  of  men.  As  if  he 
should  have  said,  "  I  do  not  renounce,  I  do  not  quit  all 
claim  to  them,  I  have  affairs  to  transact  wuth  them,  as  I 
have  not  with  those  other  spirits,  that  are  thrown  out  of  my 
sight,  and  bound  up  in  chains  of  darkness,  and  reserved  to 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day;"  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
more  directly  to  spe  ik,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  God's  good 
will  to  men,  considered  comparatively  with  the  course  of 
his  dispensation  towards  that  other  order  of  apostate  crea- 
tures.    And, 

4.  The  constant  exercise  of  God's  patience  is  a  great  ar- 
gument of  his  good  will  towards  men.  This  is  that  where- 
of they  not  only  have  a  notion  in  their  minds,  comprehended 
and  included  in  that  common  notion  of  his  benignity  and 
goodness,  but  they  have  experience  of  it  in  fact ;  and  it  is 
from  that  I  am  now  arguing :  and  it  is  a  mighty  cogent 
and  convictive  argument  of  God's  good  will,  if  it  be"  but 
considered  what  men  have  to  argue  from,  in  reference  here- 
unto, especially  these  two  topics,  their  own  guilt  and  God's 
power. 


Their  own  guilt;  whereof,  since  man  hath  been  a  sin- 
ner, he  hath  had  some  natural  conscience  of  guilt  always 
accompanying  him.  And  more  or  less  men  have  con- 
sciences accusing  and  excusing,  by  turns,  as  the  matter 
lies  in  view  before  us,  Romans  ii.  15.  Now  let  recourse 
be  had  to  that  topic  of  men's  own  guiltiness,  that  hath  de- 
served ill  at  the  hands  of  God  ;  this  is  a  common  notion 
with  men.  Many  of  your  heathens,  though  they  do  not 
know  how  the  apostacy  came  about,  have  generally  granted 
that  man  w^as  in  a  state  of  apostacy  ;  that  he  is  not  in  the 
state  that  he  was  at  first  made  in,  but  in  a  degenerate  sin- 
ful state  ;  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  common  to  men, 
what  I  noted  to  you  but  now,  out  of  Romans  ii.  15.  that 
they  carry  accusing  consciences  about  with  them.  I  say, 
then,  do  but  consider  that  topic,  and  from  hence  go  to  the 
other,  that  of  the  divine  power:  and  nothing  is  more  obvi- 
ous to  men,  (if  they  will  use  their  thoughts,)  than  to  con- 
sider this,  that  he  that  made  such  a  world  as  this,  can 
easily  right  hiinself  upon  such  creatures  as  we  are  in  a  mo- 
ment, at  his  pleasure.  Then  lay  but  these  two  things  to- 
gether, (which  are  obvious  to  common  apprehension,)  that 
we  are  guilty  creatures,  and  he  is  omnipotent  God ;  we 
have  deserved  that  he  should  severely  animadvert  upon  us, 
and  he  can  do  it  at  pleasure ;  hath  it  in  his  power  to  do  it 
when  he  will ;  and  yet  we  are  spared.  What  doth  all  this 
signif}'-,  but  a  continual  miracle  of  divine  patience  1  And 
what  is  that  to  be  resolved  into,  but  divine  goodness  1 
"  Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  long  suflTer- 
ing,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  should  lead 
thee  to  repentance'?" 

When  we  argue  from  hence  to  persuade  sinners  to  turn 
unto  God,  do  we  argue  from  a  feigned  thing  1  Is  it  not  a 
great  reality  from  which  we  are  thus  directed  to  argue, 
when  the  Scripture  itself  gives  us  the  direction  1  It  teaches 
men  so  to  consider  the  matter  themselves,  as  in  that  2 
Peter  iii.  9,  10.  "  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his 
promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness;  but  he  is  long- 
suffering,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish  ;  but  that 
they  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  be 
saved."  And  we  are  to  account  the  long-suflfering  of  the 
Lord  salvation.  What  doth  he  bear  with  an  offending 
creature  for,  in  so  continued  a  course,  when  he  hath  so 
many  advantages  against  him  so  many  thunderbolts  in 
command  at  a  moment  1  Why  doth  he  spare,  when  the 
creature  is  guilty,  and  he  is  mighty  "?  And  yet  he  spares  : 
what  judgment  is  to  be  made  of  all  this  1  Why,  the  apos- 
tle tells  you  :  Count  the  long-suffering  of  the  Lord  salva- 
tion ;  to  wit,  that  he  doth  use  this  method  as  an  apt  me- 
dium, as  a  proper  means  to  bring  men  to  consider:  and 
if  they  will  not  consider,  they  are  loading  themselves  with 
guilt ;  so  much  the  more,  when  they  will  not  consider  what 
is  so  obvious,  what  lies  so  much  in  view  before  them. 
And  I  might  add,  again,  this  further  argument  from, 

5.  The  common  exercise  of  God's  bounty  towards  the 
children  of  men;  that  is,  that  he  doth  not  only  spare,  but 
sustain  them  ;  not  only  withhold  and  keep  off  from  them 
destructive  evils,  but  supply  them  needful  good  things. 
That  he  should  preserve  this  world  in  so  much  consist- 
ency, for  the  use  and  entertainment  of  offending  and  rebel- 
lious creatures,  those  that  seldom  or  never  take  notice  of 
him,  and  rarely  ever  give  him  thanks.  That  this  earth 
should  be  so  strangely  fertile,  through  all  the  successions 
of  time, and  productive  of  so  delicious  things,  so  pleasant 
things;  not  only  such  things  as  are  necessary  for  the  support 
of  human  life,  but  such  things  as  are  delectable  too,  yield- 
ing a  pleasing  entertainment  to  man  during  his  residence 
and  abode  here.  Oh,  the  riches  of  the  divine  goodness  to- 
wards apostate,  degenerate,  fallen  creatures  !  These  very 
things  have  a  dncture,  a  leadingness  with  them.  When 
God  doth  immediately  please  and  gratify  sense,  there  is  an 
aptitude  in  this  to  instruct  minds  to  reach  the  understand- 
in?s  of  men,  to  oblige  and  prompt  men  to  consider  whence 
all  this  is,  and  upon  what  terms,  and  for  what  ends  and 
purposes. 

There  are  divers  other  things  congenerous  to  these,  which 
I  cannot  go  through  with  now,  as  the  continual  care  that 
he  takes  of  men's  lives,  that  he  hath  put  a  self-preserving 
principle  into  men.  It  is  true,  that  is  natural,  but  how 
came  it  to  be  so"?  It  is  from  the  Author  of  all  nature,  he 
could  have  made  (if  he  had  pleased)  the  contrary  as  natu- 
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ral ;  that  he  hath  prompted  men  to  live  in  societies  for 
common  mutual  defence;  that  he  hath  so  severely  threat- 
ened the  sin  of  homicide,  of  killing  or  destroying  a  man; 
and  for  that  very  reason,  because  he  bears  his  image. 
"  This  creature  of  mine  I  will  not  have  touched,  for  he 
carries  my  image  upon  him  :  I  will  not  have  any  violence 
offered  to  my  image."  That  he  did  take  so  particular  a 
care  even  of  that  wicked  Cain  himself;  put  his  mark  upon 
him,  lest  any  finding  him  should  slay  him.  It  speaks  a 
strange  tendency  of  man,  (though  now  an  apostate,)  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  sacredness  put  upon  the  life  of  man, 
beyond  all  other  creatures  that  do  inhabit  this  earth  ;  be- 
cause this  is  an  improvable  life;  this  is  a  thing  tliat  may 
be  grafted  upon;  noble  grafts  may  be  inserted  here  into 
a  human  life ;  therefore,  that  I  will  have  counted  pre- 
cious, and  preserved  as  such  ;  so  as,  that  if  any  man  shall 
make  a  breach  upon  the  human  life,  he  shall  break  through 
my  law,  which  I  set  as  a  boimdary  and  guard,  to  preserve 
so  valuable  and  so  precious  a  thing. 

And  then  he  takes  such  care  for  the  keeping  up  of  com- 
mon order  in  this  world,  that  he  hath  appointed  magis- 
tracy, government,  and  laws,  in  order  hereunto,  that  all 
may  not  run  into  confusion.  They  must  break  his  laws 
before  they  can  break  one  another's  peace ;  that  he  hath 
obliged  men  to  the  mutual  love  of  one  another,  wherein, 
if  it  were  observed  and  complied  with,  what  a  calm,  peace- 
ful region  would  this  world  be  !  So  that  men  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider,  at  leisure,  the  greater  concern- 
ments of  another  world.  He  hath,  as  to  this,  done  several 
things  most  highly  becoming  the  goodness  and  benignity 
«»f  a  God  towards  such  creatures  as  we  were  become. 

And  then  the  obligation  that  he  holds  men  under  unto 


natural  religion,  and  the  several  exercises  of  it.  Here  is 
a  mighty  demonstration  of  his  good  will  towards  men, 
that  he  will  not  dispense  with  them  as  to  this  thing ; 
but  £LS  common  as  human  nature  is,  so  common  is  his 
law  running  in  that  nature,  obliging  men  to  some  religion 
or  other;  in  general  to  be  religious,  obliging  them  unto 
the  several  principles  and  duties  of  natural  religion  ;  to 
trust  in  God,  and  to  love  him  as  their  supreme  good,  with 
all  their  heart,  and  soul,  and  might,  and  mind,  which  is  a 
natural  law ;  to  pray  to  him,  to  praise  him,  and  give  him 
thanks.  And  that,  whereas  he  is  pleased  to  have  a  house, 
a  dwelling  here  on  earth,  that  house  is  called  the  hoi'se  of 
prayer  to  all  nations,  and  he  will  have  all  flesh  come 
to  him;  and  complains  that  they  do  not  come  to  him, 
nor  vnll  come.  When  looking  down  upon  the  children  of 
men,  to  see  who  inquires  and  seeks  after  God,  he  finds 
all  gone  out  of  the  way,  that  they  will  not  do  this  ;  that 
they  will  not  say,  Where  is  God  my  Maker  1  This  he 
complains  of 

All  this  carries  a  mighty  argument  in  it,  that  there  is 
still  a  good  will  in  heaven  towards  men  on  earth,  as  neg- 
lectful of  God  and  themselves  a.s  the  children  of  men  are 
generally  become.  And  it  is  necessary  that  men  should 
understand,  and  now  that  when  they  are  charged,  when 
God  doth  so  highly  charge  them  with  sinning  against  his 
goodness,  it  is  not  a  nullity  that  they  are  charged  to  offend 
against,  in  all  their  neglects  of  God :  and,  in  justice  to 
him,  we  are  obliged  to  heighten  and  magnify  his  goodness 
to  men  ;  that  so  such  as  will  never  be  won  and  overcome 
by  this  goodness  of  his,  may  be  so  much  the  more  glorious 
trophies  to  that  justice  which  will  vindicate  the  wrong 
upon  them  at  last. 
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ABSENCE  from  the  body,  see  Death. 

Adam,  see  Man.  Law. 

Adams,  Mr.  Richard,  his  character,  976. 

Adoption,  wliat  it  is.  111.  amongthe  Romans,  pub- 
lic and  private,  both  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  297. 
of  grace,  834. 

Advice,  to  those  who  fear  they  shall  perish,  799. 

AMiCtions,  wherein  to  be  counted  joyous,  709.  im- 
provement, of,  desired,  713.  See  Diseases.  Bene- 
fit of  to  good  men,  1008. 

Angels,  why  we  have  so  little  intercourse  with,  not 
to  1)6  accounted  for  by  reason,  86.  redemption 
contemplated  by,  92  reasons  of  mercy  to  us,  and 
not  to  the  fallen,  95,  their  stability  owing  to 
Christ,  103  reasons  for  Christ  being  m-ide  their 
Lord,  321.  not  so  suitable  to  be  employed  in  sa- 
ving men,  989.  sometimes  employed  in  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  1000.  their  kind  propensions  to- 
wards men,  1020.  sa>nng  of  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
opened,  1258. 

jljiecdorcof  Rev.  Mr.  Roger's  method  to  fix  atten- 
tion, 1085. 

Apostacy,  of  mankind  general,  see  Corruption. 
Meditating  a  revolt  is  seminal,  336.  of  mankind 
total,  525.  contentment  a  pieser\'ative  from, 
819. 

Apostleship,  of  Christ,  end  of  it,  271.  how  far  Paul 
made  his  peculiar  for  his  wilUngness  to  stay  lon- 
ger on  earth,  1025. 

Armageddon,  battle  of  568. 

Assurance,  no  common  thing,  242.  unwillingness  to 
die  for  want  of,  291,  1025.  of  divine  tmth,  God's 
illumination  necessary  to,  356.  of  understanding, 
what,  471,  481.  not  the  privilege  of  all  God's  chil- 
dren, 951. 

Atheism,  religion  better  defended  against  by  prac- 
tice than  by  argument,  8.  unreasonable,  42.  un- 
comfortable, ii.  unaccountable,  43.  madness, 
284.  Jews  secured  against,  350.  encouragemciit 
against,  569. 


Baptism,  sign  of  entrance  into  the  Christian  state, 
110.  insulficiency  of,  to  salvation,  232.  should 
bo  followed  with  personal  dedication,  361,  417, 
430,  949.  sign  of  the  cross  in,  see  Confor- 
mity. On  e.\clusion  of  parents  in,  see  Cove- 
nant. 

Bates,  Dr.  William,  his  character,  983. 

Baxter,  Mrs.  Margaret,  her  character,  1029. 

Benefactor,  God  to  be  considered  our  greatest, 
427. 

Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  443. 

Blessedness,  of  the  righteous,  a  treatise  on,  191. 
subject  of  see  Righteousness.  Nature  of  198. 
season  of  its  commencement,  see  Death,  Resiir- 
reciion.  Patience  in  expectation  of  future,  see 
Patience. 

Body,  marks  of  wisdom  in  the  stmcture  of  man's 
and  other  animals,  17.  inordinate  concern  for, 
267,  237.  glorified,  see  Death.  Influence  of,  on 
the  mind,  845.  absence  from,  1021.  over-indulging 
of,  1027.  creation  of  1178.  union  of  with  the  soul, 
1130. 


Calamities,  public,  what  provokes  God  to  inflict 
them,  596.  removal  of  the  causes  of  ii. 

Cares,  unlawful,  see  Thoughtful n ess. 

Carnality,  remains  of.  hindrra  the  soul  tending 
God-ward,  401.  of  religious  contention,  457. 

Catholicism,,  see  Co^tmrunion ,  Union,  Party. 

Certainty,  of  faith,  difference  betvieen  divine  and 
that  of  reason,  3.56.  sulficient  in  religion  without 
papal  infallibility,  ib. 

Change,  necessary  to  salvation,  see  Regenera- 
tion. 

Charity,  excellence  of  it  unspeakable,  483.  uni- 
formity but  of  little  service  to  thf  church  with- 
out it,  ih.  that  to  our  union  with  each  other, 
which  piety  is  to  our  union  with  God,  ib.  neces- 
sary to  ihe  very  beinir  of  the  church,  ib.  want  of 
it  the  most  destnictue  schism,  ib  in  reference 
to  other  men's  sins.  484.  root  of  all  the  duty  of 
the  second  table,  ib.  rejoices  not  in  iniqtuty,  485. 


Children,  comfort  under  the  loss  of  good,  306.  of 
God,  his  relation  tern)inates  on  their  spirits,  333, 
947.  of  believers,  to  be  considered  among  visi- 
ble Christian.s  while  in  their  minority,  458, 
1010.  when  capable  of  making  a  profession,  no 
longer  to  be  considered  in  their  parents,  loio. 
address  to,  from  the  doctrine  of  universal  depra- 
vity, 1248.  erti->ct  of  sin  on  birth  of  1252.  disposi- 
tions with  wliich  their  loss  should  be  borne, 
ib. 

Choice,  in  our  fallen  state  chiefly  regards  our  end 
or  cliief  good,  239.  wisdom  of  a  righteous  man's, 
ib. 

Christ,  became  a  temple,  to  make  us  temples  to 
God,  77.  aptness  of  his  constitution  and  appoint- 
ment to  the  attainment  of  this  end,  ib.  influence 
of  his  Godhead  in  man's  recovery,  112.  his  do- 
minion over  the  invisible  world,  309.  living  in  his 
IJeople,  823.  the  Sun  of  rigliteousness,  1257.  ef- 
fects of  his  undertaking,  td.  final  end  of  his  incar- 
nation, ib. 

Christianity,  end  of  restoration  to  the  divine  like- 
ness, 220.  interest  of  not  that  of  a  party,  326. 
evil  of  considering  the  doctrines  of,  which  con- 
cern regeneration  less  Gospel  than  such  as  refer 
to  privilege,  400.  enmity  to  it,  owing  to  sensuali- 
ty, 433.  tolly  of  treating  ludicrously,  ib.  unrea- 
sonable to  require  more  than  the  standing  evi- 
dence of  434.  whether  there  may  not  be  equiva- 
lent evidence  now  v\ith  that  of  primitive  time,  454. 
glory  and  success  of  in  its  primitive  simplicity, 
460.  lamentation  over  its  declension,  ;*.  best 
means  to  unite  interests  of  see  Union.  God  has 
not  made  it  the  measure  of  men's  ciril  rights,  499. 
dispute  about  essentials  of  597.  apprehension  that 
it  must  imdergo  a  temporary  death  previous  toils 
revival,  987. 

Christians,  disagreements  among,  unnatural,  526. 
giacioHs  habits  of  need  continual  influence,  544. 
obligations  of  to  good  works,  549.  fault  of,  if  they 
walk  not  in  the  Spirit,  553.  the  part  they  have  to 
do  in  the  divine  life,  555.  impotency  without  the 
Spirit,  556.  gi-owfh  of  scriptures  referring  to  it, 
577.  primitive,  great  spirituality  of  5S0.  when 
troubled,  not  distressed,  705.  e.\hortednot  to  sleep 
as  do  others,  731. 

Church,  national,  no  proof  that  God  has  appoint- 
ed such,  173.  guides  of  no  power  to  exclude 
from,  ib.  parochial,  if  persons  obliged  to  com- 
mune with,  see  Conformity.  Prosperity  o*' the 
Christian  before  the  end  of  time,  562.  state  of  per- 
manent happiness  promised  to,  564.  in  a  cala- 
mitous state  for  many  ages,  ib.  retraction  of  the 
Spirit  from,  ib.  was  become  despicable  when 
Mahomet  arose,  565.  prosperity  of,  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  568.  tlus  should  be  plea.-;ing  to  us, 
though  it  be  not  in  our  time.  570.  increase  of 
scriptures  referring  to  it.  576.  objections  to, 
answered,  573.  its  influence  to  produce  favour- 
able opinions  of  religion.  5S1.  promoted  by  re- 
moval of  public  calamities,  5S6.  times  and  sea- 
sons respecting,  resen  ed  in  God's  own  power,  701. 

Covuminion ,  a  reciprocation  of  loves  231.  with 
God,  pleasure  attending  it,  360.  all  to  be  re- 
ceived to,  whom  Christ  would  receive,  ib.  sin 
for  any  persons  to  make  terms  of  which  Christ 
hath  not  made,  457.  miscliiefs  to  tlie  church  from 
ohanging  Christ's  temis  of  45S.  no  less  a  sin 
than  to  change  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  ib. 
Christian  or  ecclesiastical,  what  is  to  be  the 
measure  of  it.  931. 

Compassion,  Cliiist's  in  curing  diseases,  1004.  See 
Tears. 

Confni}nityo(  persons  to  the  established  mode  of 
worship,  392.  differences  among  tliose  who  do 
not.  maybe  accounted  for.  ib. 

Confidence,  madness  of  self  1197. 

Conscience,  name  of.  little  known  among  pagans. 
242.  apprehension  of,  concerning  future  judgment, 
313.  pleasure  of  a  good,  360.  inconvenience  of  a 
scrupulous,  3S4.  sinning  against.  393  ministers  to 
appeal  to,  427.  of  other  men  not  to  be  judged  by 
us,  469.  to  commune  with,  recnmmen'  ed  to 
christians,  554.  ministers  commending  themselves 
to  every  man's,  757. 

Consideration,  necessity  of  it  in  religion,  2.^.  414. 

Constantine,  his  victory  over  JIaxentius,  568. 


Contemplation  of  God.  see  Delight,  Meditation. 

Contention,  about  religion,  occasion  of  great  mis- 
chief ISs.  necessary  lor  important  truth,  !*  per- 
nicious when  a  man's  element,  ib.  carnality  of 
religious,  457.  considerations  why  Christians 
should  lay  it  aside,  471. 

Contentment,  the  best  way  to  attain  it,  28.  Chris- 
tians should  endeavour  to  grow  in,  ffi6 

Conviction,  necessary  to  reconciliation,  945. 

Corruption  of  human  nature,  evidence  of,  T2. 
sense  of  several  pagansabout,  ib  Gospel  account 
of  more  distinct  than  any  previous,  438.  difierent 
degrees  of  obscnable.  sec  Enmity. 

Covenant,  our  entering  into  with  God  gives  no 
new  right,  90.  of  grace,  amplitude  of  lOS.  sum  of 
the  Mosaic,  109.  our  part  of  summed  up  m 
faith  and  repentance.  451.  difference  between 
God's  and  human,  467.  author  of  S21  media- 
tor of  822.  cliildren  entered  into  by  their  pa- 
rents, but  when  capable  to  enter  into  tliemselvcs, 
949. 

Creation,  not  impossible.  66.  perfections  of  God 
seen  in,  1058.  first  of  God's  e.\tcrnal  acts.  1158. 
objects  of  1160.  agent  in,  1162.  ascribed  to  each 
person  in  the  Trinity,  ib  distinct  agency  in,  ib. 
act  of  1163.  of  all  thinirs  out  of  nothing.  1164. 
atheists'  objection  to,  answered,  1167.  hitler  to  I* 
undeistood  by  faith  than  by  rational  search.  1169. 
u.se  to  he  made  of  the  doctrine  of  1171.  of  man, 
see  Man.    New,  see  Regeneration. 

Creeds,  a  Christian  society  may  agree  in,  459.  use 
of,  ib.  words  of  not  to  be  deemed  sacred,  ib. 
communion  not  to  be  restricted  by,  460. 

Curceltcfus.  his  arguments  against  the  divine  im- 
mensity, 54. 

Curse,  ho»v  Christ  made  a,  for  us,  7S. 

D 

Darkness,  deliverance  from  the  power  of  956. 

Day  of  grace,  those  who  live  under  tlie  Gospel 
have  a,  438.  not  of  equal  clearness  to  all.  ib. 
greater,  in  some  respects,  to  the  Jews  in  Christ's 
time  than  to  us,  ib.  greater  to  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles at  the  first  pubhcation  of  the  Gi>spel,  ib. 
basils  limits.  442.  duty  of  tliose  who  have  rea- 
son to  hope  it  is  not  lost,  447.  and  of  those  who 
have  reason  to  fear  it  is  past.  448.  advice  to  them, 
449. 

Death,  happiness  of  saints  at.  221.  wmng  induce- 
ments of  desirii  p.  £66.  reasons  why  Christians 
-should  be  reconciled  to.  3u2.  Christ's  dominion 
over,  311.  of  friends,  submi.'^sion  to.  ?I9  of  rela- 
tives. 96.S,  997.  of  Lazarus,  979.  not  so  formidable 
a  thing  as  commonly  supposed,  1026.  Owl's  de- 
termination to  put  a  per(N  tual  end  to,  1031.  ef- 
fect of  the  fall,  1212.  spiritual,  what  it  compre- 
hends 1216.  degrees  of  mi.-erv-  in.  1025.  iiit'enrces 
from  doctrine  of  1227.  directions  conceminc. 
1230. 

Debts,  how  far  punishment  to  be  considered  as,  see 
Punishment. 

Decrees  of  God.  definition  of  the  term.  1133. 

Dedication,  advantages  of  359.  of  ourselves  to 
God.  413.  nature  of  414.  ptrsonal.  recommended, 
417.  inducements  to,  419.  See  Corenanl,  Yield- 
ing to  God. 

Defeats  and  delays  in  religion,  cautions  against, 
S.'j9.  840. 

Delight  in  God.  treatise  on.  ^0.  in  him  nslhechief 
good,  351.  act  of  explained.  373.  sensitive.  375, 
contemplative.  376.  boih  a  privilege  and  a  duty, 
378.  expostulatii  nson  the  neglect  of  3S9.  invita- 
tions to,  398. 

Depravity,  universal.  .'i04.  wntche<?nes5  of  not 
understood, 525.  remedy  of,  no;  apprehended,  5C6. 
see  Fall. 

Desire,  af>er  heaven,  frui'  of  receneration,  S33  af- 
ter God,  plea.>inre  resulting  fmm  it,  360.  fruit  of 
love,  373.  inordinate  to  know  future  events,  sec 
Thoiishlfulncss. 

Despair,  cautions  aeainst,  to  good  men.  387.  to  sin- 
ners under  conviction.  399.  no  ground  of,  7V3  to 
precede  hope.  S37.  should  of  our  own  strength, 
838. 

Diseases,  how  far  ii'flicted  by  Snian,  1004.  Christ's 
power  in  removing,  lu05. 
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Divine  nature,  the  perfection  of,  30  n(»  attri- 
butf.i  of  life  14,  1110.  omnipotence,  14,  32,  UU. 
wisdom,  14,  1117.  intiiiily,  34.  goodness,  29,  53, 
969  WS2.  anity,37,  1085.  knowledge,  51,  1115.  om- 
nipre-sence.  53.  holiness,  207,  1120  to  be  studied, 
849  all-sutficiency,  1106.  general  reniarks  on  the, 
1119.  justice,  1121.    See  Justice.    Faithfulness, 

Divine  will,  acts  of,  1133.  distinctions  of,  1134.  ge- 
neral projwsitions  concerning,  1135.  particular,  j6. 
counsel  ef,  concerning  the  general  aftairs  ot  men, 
1146  nature  of,  1148.  does  not  exclude  human 
prudence,  1149  nor  prayer,  1150.  instruction  to  be 
derived  from,  1153.  directions  for  practice,  1155. 
See  Decrees.  ,     ■       j..       <■  i 

Dominion,  sentimenU  and  absurdity  of  papal 
church  concerning,  185.  of  Christ,  see  Christ. 

Dreanu,  ivies  for  interpreting  ndiculous,  346. 


Education,  advantages  of  a  pious  one,  325.  neglect 
of,  lamented,  ib.        _  ,     .l    ^        i  ^nn 

Encouragenients  to  sinners  under  the  Gospel,  792. 

Enmity  of  unconvertedmen, explained, 938.  proved, 
939.  reflections,  942.    See  Corruptions,  Recon- 

£ptcurt/»,  sentiments  of,  considered  and  confuted, 

23.  sayin?  of  240. 
Epicurean  Deity,  short  account  ot,  45. 
Epictelus.  saying  of,  588. 
Eternity  of  the  world,  disproved.  13,  64,  1166. 
Examination,  concerning  religion,  propriety  ot,  9. 

paper  of  the  author's  on  an  important  subject, 

xiii   of  ourselves,  236,  241.  364.    See  Conscience. 
ExampteofChnst,  representation  of  divine  holuiess, 

82.  inducements  to  conform  to,  lb. 
Expiation^  see  Sacrifice. 
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to  all  men's  not  obtaining,  answered,  «1.  if  ex- 
pected to  follow  any  thuig  done  by  us,  lb.  day  of, 
see  Day.  . 

Gregory  Nazianzen.  saying  ot.  569. 

Glory,  greatness  of  God's,  in  designing  his  people 
fbr-helven,  234.  of  God,  eminently  sipihed  by  Jus 
nanie  in  Scripture,  493.  future,  to  be  meditated 
on  84i:  of  heaven,  842.  of  the  body,  at  the  resur- 
rection, 843.  of  the  divine  presence,  ib. 

Gnostics,  some  account  of,  675. 


H 


Face  of  God,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  see  Vision. 
Eainting  in  the  ministry,  disavowed,  774.  encour- 
agements against,  ib. 
iFairclough,  Mr.  Richard,  his  character,  965 
i'aith,  the  Spirit  received  by,  107.  refers  to  God  as 
our  sovereign  Lord,  and  as  our  sovereign  good, 
108.  excellence  of,  above  sense,  238.  subserviency 
of  to  joy,  261.   connexion  with  hope,  and  distinc- 
tion from  it,  295.  in  the  promises,  how  to  be  exer- 
cised in  dedicating   ourselves  to   God,  415.   in 
'Christ,  necessary  to  peace,  437.  in  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  the  church,  566.  the  necessity  ot,  835. 
imparted  by  God,  854.  nature  of  868.  properties  ot, 
869  infers  devotedness  to  God,  871.  liberty  towards 
God  875    obligations,  876.  connexion  with  adop- 
tion and  regeneration,  882.  includes  assent,  885 
founded  on  divine  testimony,  ib.   true  and  false 
distinguished,  888.  influence  of,  on  the  will  and  af- 
fections, 891.  fragment  of  particular,  in  prayer, 
1039.  creation  an  object  of  1159 
Fall  of  man,  1192.  sin  of.  1193.  how  it  came  to  pass, 
1194  inferences  from,  1197.  death  consequent  upon, 
ib.  nature  of,  considered  generally.  1200.  univer- 
sality of,  1285.  aggravations  of,  1206.  inferences 
from,  1209.  God  vindicated  in  the  permission  of, 
1235. 
iFajuily  religion,  six  sermons  on,  60S. 
Father,  endearing  representation  of  God  as  our, 

1104  name,  how  to  be  thought  of  1106. 
Fear  of  God,  corresponds  with  his  greatness,  255. 
pleasure  attending  it,  360.  of  hell,  often  a  preser- 
vation from  it,  387,  450.  not  useless,  820. 
Fire  of  the  city  of  London,  short  account  of.  736. 
Friendship,  what  it  signifies,  354.  with  God,  nine 

sermons  on,  851. 
Funeral,  rites,  decency  of,  101-2.  sermons,  see  titles. 


Hades,  signification  of.  309. 

Happmess,  future,  828.  .  . 

Hearing,  folly  of  placing  religion  only  m,  381. 

Heart,  of  man,  only  way  of  acce.ss  to,  7-6 

Heathens,  believing  in  Christ  not  a  duty  of  till  they 
Larofhim.437.  may  have  favourable  impressions 
concerning  God.  but  faint  compared  with  the  Gos- 

HmUn^^TOsTamplitudeof,  321.  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, ib.  glorious  employ  of,  844.  difierence  be- 
tween and  paradise,  1189.  j:„,i„ 
Heresy,  in  what  sense  the  term  used,  how  distin- 
guished from  error,  463. 
Hoghton,  John,  his  chara-cter,  323.  . 
Holiness,  pleasure  of  Us  perteclion  in  heaven,  216. 
God  the  author  of,  857.  of  God.  see  D'Vive  na- 
ture.   Of  the  saints,  effect  of  regeneralion,.999. 
Holy  Spirit,  his  influence  intercepted  by  sin,  78. 
Christ  obtained  the  power  of  communicating,  by 
his  sacrifice,  79.  his  agency  is  in  a  rat'onal  way 
80.  in  what  sense  communicated.  97.  the  builder 
and  inhabitant  of  lix-ing  temples,  101,  106  lulne.^s 
of  given  into  Christ's  power,  102.  actually  giv^n 
by  Him,  104.  his  agency  in  producing  joy,  262.  his 
inward  illuminations,  354.   whence  holy  disposi- 
tions called  the,  367.  what  reasons  s'™erf  have 
to  expect  his  grace,  441.  sin  against,  44a  his  work, 
in  reference  to  particular  persons,  503.  various 
namef  of,  .507.  how  we  are  born  of,  508  necessity 
of  his  work  on  the  heart,  510,  511   not  believed  by 
many  called  Christians,  515.  maintams  the  life  of 
Ws  people,  529.  in  what  manner,  532.  certainty  of 
this,  534.  wonderM  grace  of,  537.  hazard  of  with- 
drawing from.  ib.  walking  in  the,  538.  pnvilege  of 
doing   so.    541.   communications    necessary   to, 
°6    attainable  by  believers.  547.  duty  of,  549.  du- 
ties  connected    with  grace  from,   550.    some  of 
the  operations  of,  smS  to  be  our  acts  also,  553. 
causes  of  possessing  so  little  of  his  influence.  554. 
means  to  attain  more  of,  'i.  neglect  of  intolera- 
ble sin  561.  work  of,  in  reference  to  the  Christian 
church,  563.  influence  of,  on  external. prosperity, 
566.  how  to  be  regarded,  as  he  is  a  s^nt  of  holi- 
ness and  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  574.  efficacy  of  in- 
fluence to  produce  prospenty. ',»- w''"*  .f  ^dful  to 
produce  it,  575.  union  produced  by,  593.  suspen- 
sion of.  to  be  dreaded.  605.  sin  and  consequence 
of  vexing.  717,  his  striving  with  sinners.  94-2. 
Hope,  much  of  the  present  happiness  of  saints  con- 
sists in,  238.  its  use,  ib.  connected  with,  but  dis- 
tinct from  faith,  ib    the  great  engine  that  moves 
the  worli^   247.  of  the  perfect  state  pressed  upon 
Christians,  260.   makes  patience  necessary,  295, 
840    how  it  maketh  not  ashamed.  727.  nature  of, 
801.  its  influence  on  our  salvation.  803  808.  objec- 
tions to.  answered.  811.  before  and  after  conver- 
sion distinguished.  815.  mark  of  sonship.  816.  ad- 
vantages of  817,  827.  founded  on  the  covenant, 
821.  attended  with  difliculties.  824.  exhortation  to, 
831.  newcreatnremadeupof,  841. 
Human  nature,  capacities  of.  to  be  studied,  848. 
Humilitv  towards  God.  should  answer  to  liis  fiigh 
excellency  ;  towards  our  inferiors,  to.hisgracjous 
condescension,  255.  conduces  to  delight  in  God, 
409.  to  accompany  our  dedication  to  God,  430. 


Ill  doctrine  of,  opposed  in  the  apostolic  age, 462. 
Paul's  reasoning  against  its  opponents, J6.  in 
what  Christians  agree  respecting,.  465.  differs  m 
some  things  from  that  of  human  judicature,  467. 
inseparable  from  sanctification,  ib. 

K 

Keys  of  hell  and  death,  meaning  of,  311.  power  of. 

Kingdom,  of  Christ  on  earth  introductive  to  his  in 
heaven,  322.  of  God,  what,  510.  none  admitted  to, 
but  those  born  of  the  Spirit,  511.  pnv-ileges  of  ite 
subjects.  513  government  of,  514.  perpetuity  ot, 
ib  constitution  of,  spiritual,  526.  a  growing,  527. 
opposed  to  Satan  s,  956.  of  darkness,  deliverance 
from,  ib-  ,.        ■      u      u  ^„r 

Kings,  different  influence  of,  on  the  chiuch.  575. 

Knowledge,  God's,  see  Divine  nature.  Increase 
of,  to  be  sought,  250.  several  sorts  of  mentioned, 
ib  of  things  to  come,  immoderate  desire  of,  340. 
of  God,  desired,  354.  means  of  attaining  a  more 
clear  and  distinct,  403.  our's  worth  little  without 
love,  471.  imperfection  of,  in  the  present  state, 
1015.  proper  object  of,  1016.  perfection  of,  m  fiea- 
ven,  ib.  transforming  influence  of,  ib.  whole  of  re- 
ligion expressed  by,  1017.  what  to  be  derived  from 
creation,  1056.  use  to  be  made  of,  1061,  1069. 
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God,  existence  of,  ^  11.  conversableness  vrathmen, 
10, 45.  self-activity  of  13.  glory  of  mamfested  in 
heaven,  206.  mistakes  concerning,  211.  advanta 
ges  of,  ib.  goodness  of,  see  Divine  nature.  Like- 
ness to,  its  reality,  358.  instruments  in  effecting, 
ib.  nature  of,  359.  objections  to,  answered,  367.  bi- 
ding of  his  fece,  wViat,  563.  iusUfied  in  hiding  tlie 
Gospel  from^ome,  788  friendship  with,  851.  coun- 
sels trom.«53.  communications.  854.  forgives  free- 
'ly  858  brings  into  covenant  with  himself.  859. 
:holds  fellowship  with  his  people.  860  secures  their 
•growth  in  grace,  ib.  restores  backsliders,  861.  kind- 
ness in  not  withdrawing  his  Spirit,  963  heals  the 
•soul,  864.  inquired  after,  ib.  grace  of.  in  man's  re- 
covery, 1255.  general  good  will  of,  to  man,  1262. 
<;og  and  Mageg.  opinion  of  some  concerning,  567. 
•Good,  God  the  chief  351.  difference  between  spintu- 

al  and  external.  9-29.  .... 

•Gospel,  Its  not  being  more  known  owing  to  the 
wickedness  of  men,  1-20  men's  dislike  to  its  con- 
stitution, folly  of  235.  preaching  of  will  be  more 
universal,  SOS.  recommends  itself  by  its  truth,  7.59. 
by  its  precepts,  762.  bv  its  prohibitions,  763  minis- 
try of,  to  be  addressed  to  the  conscience,  T66.  how 
hidden  to  souls  that  are  lost.  T80. 
•Government,  hiiinHn,  cannot  be  absolute,  13,  di- 
vine we  are  incompetent  judges  of  86.  proper 
there  should  be  arcana  in,  87.  See  Prescience. 
Civil,  see  Magistrates.  <• ...     c,  ■ 

<irace,  common  and  vincible,  ICO,  lOo.  of  tt.e  Spi- 
rit, disposes  the  tieart  to  blessedness  in  God, 
243  hone  for  special,  in  the  use  of  common.  247. 
no  'diminution  of  free,  to  use  means  to  obtain  a 
saviii!?  change,  243.  sufficient  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  Gospol  to  be  obtained,  440.  objection 


Jcth».  what  the  name  signifies,  883.  proofs  that  he 
is  the  Christ.  986.  .^ ,  ■  j  .    ;„   ^oc 

Jews,  their  destmction,  dreadfiil  judgments  in,  436. 
peculiar  advantages  of  the,  438.  , ,        ^      __  ^^, 
Jerusalem,  walls  of,  built  in  troublous  tunes,  ser- 
mon on,  734.  ,.,»<•       .        oi!<    „r 
Image,  worship  of,  against  light  of  nature,  364.  of 

God,  in  man.  see  Likeness  to  God. 
iTnmortality.  see  Soul.  Life.  . 
Impatience  to  be  guarded  against,  851. 
In  faHibility.  papal ,  cannot  be  proved,  426. 
Infidels,  notional.  433.  practical,  ih.  bebevers  by 

accident,  rmle  better  than,  434. 
Infinity.  God  only  capable  of,  34  65  difficulties  ot, 

too  great  for  human  understanding,  143. 

Intuition  advantages  of  above  reasoning,  208.  and 

faith.  209.  in  a  fiiture  state,  210.  „.,„,,;„ 

Jo»/,  to  accompany  our  dedication  to  God.  190.  in 

the  prospect  of  fi*fure  blessedness,  260.  directions 

for  attaining.  261.  eminent  Christian  duty,  see 

Delight  in  God. 

Israel   how  to  be  imderstood,  567.  prophecies  not 

fulfilled  to  natural,  ib. 
Judge,  unjust,  parable  of,  sermon  on,  7-24 
Judging.' other  men's  consciences  not  allowable, 
182,  469,' 476.  .  ,  ,  j  j   ,., 

Jtidgments,  presaees  of  how  to  be  regarded,  ^1. 
temporal,  sometimes  follow  spiritual,  432.    See 
Punishment. 
Julian,  persecution  of  569. 

Justic  comprehends  all  God's  moml  attributes,  34. 

difference  between  human  and  dunne,  89,  regards 

the  good  of  others,  90.  punishment  nf^  sin    effect 

of  ib.  preser\'es  the  peace  of^the  world,  2.95. 

JustificoiioJi,  little  difference  btt  ween  and  pardon, 


Law,  of  nature,  defined,  86.  given  to  Adam.  105, 110, 
132.  of  works  and  faith,  195.  See  Righteousness. 
Gospel  does  not  abrogate,  378,  611.  obscure  m 
some  things,  in  others  clear,  612.  ,  t     j 

Letters,  to  Lady  Russel.  on  the  execution  ot  Lord 
Russel,  xviii.  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  xxui.  to 
his  friends  in  and  about  London,  &c.  xxiv.  to  a 
friend,  on  the  loss  of  an  excellent  wife,  1036.  to  a 
lady  on  the  loss  of  a  daughter,  ib.  two  to  a  new- 
married  couple,  1037.  to  a  lady  on  the  decease  ot 
her  parents,  ib.  to  the  same  on  the  death  of  a  son, 
1038.  two  to  Mr.  SpUsbury,  ib. 
Liberty,  moral,  of  a  saint,  in  what  it  consists,  216. 
perfection  of,  in  heaven,  ib.  pleasure  resultmg 
from,  217.  •     .  ^<. 

Life,  inordidate  concern  for.  cautions  against,  266, 
316,  334.  of  man,  vain,  27-  practice  becoming  the 
expectation  of  a  future,  284.  indifference  proper 
towards  the  affairs  of  this,  285.  spiritual,  ui  the 
soul.  530.  uiflueiice  wliich  maintains  it,  531.  ex- 
cellence of  536.  misery  of  man  without  it,  537. 
words  of  this  life  explained,  996.  wisdom  of  God 
in  implanting  strong  love  to  our  natural,  1021. 
Li"ht.  of  the  Spirit,  538.  communication  of,  inv 
plied  in  walking  in  the  Spirit,  541.  necessity  of, 
542. 
Likeness,  to  God,  see  God. 
Longing  to  depart,  efiectof  hope,  844. 
Lord,  see  Do^ninion. 

Lord's  supper,  remarks  on  gesture  at,  184.  who 
have  a  right  to,  457  unsuitable  to  join  with  those 
in,  who  have  an  uncharitable  spirit,  480.  disposi- 
tions suitable  to,  961. 
Love,  TO  GOD,  more  impaired  by  sin  than  love  to 
man  is.  230.  must  be  supreme.  269.  makes  patience 
necessary  in  expectation  of  future  glory,  296.  trial 
of  by  the  question,  if  we  could  be  content  to  be 
damned  for  liis  glory,  unnecessarj' ;  the  thought 
blasphemous,  407.  difiers  from  faith,  415.  neces- 
sary in  jielding  ourselves  to  him,  429.  character- 
istic of  the  regenerate,  527.  what  it  is,  588  and  our 
brother,  seventeen  sermons  on,  650.  various  evi- 
dences of.  651.  diflicidties  of  653.  reasons  of  these, 
6.54.  great  obligations  to,  661.  vanity  of  excuses 
for  not  having.  662.  sin  not  to,  heinous,  670.  seri- 
ous inquiry  if  we  love  him.  what  to  be  done  after, 
922  no  medium  between,  and  enmity,  945. 
— ,  OF  God.  manifested  in  heaven,  206.  greatness  of, 
to  his  people,  2;:4.  assurance  of  gives  delight,  370. 
as  a  father,  534. 
— ,  TO  otni  COUNTRY,  sentiments  of  pagans  on,  940. 

—  TO  MEN,  impression  of  God's,  255.  pleasure  of 
it.  when  duly  regulated,  362.  effects  of,  590,  592. 

—  TO  SELF,  irregular,  266.  regidar,  363.  obUgations 
of  to  love  each  other.  527.  what  it  is,  589.  inordi- 
nate effect  of  692.  whether  it  can  be  predominant 
in  the  Christian,  847.  to  God  and  ourselves  con- 
nected, 848.  among  Christians,  means  of  union, 
see  Union.  j  j         i- 

—  OF  oim  BROTHER,  how  to  be  understood,  684.  lit- 
tle of  towards  men  or  Christians,  691.  a  royal  law, 
violation  of,  692. 


M 

Magistrate,  ministerof  God,  explained,  932.  derives 
his  power  from  God.  933.  designed  for  good  ot 
men.  934.  duty  of  those  under  government,  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  station,  936. 

Man,  religion  his  distinguishmg  character,  9,  313. 
his  state,  by  creation,  sermon  on,  132.  made  prin- 
cipally for  God,  274.  vanity  of,  as  mortal,  275. 
what  ends  he  should  propose  to  liimself,  278.  m  a 
state  of  probation,  292.  indifference  of,  to  eterni- 
ty, 516.  misery  of,  in  an  unregenerate  state,  521. 
apostacy  of  total  525  prone  to  artificial  religion, 
526.  nature  of  imperfect  without  spintual  life, 
536.  in  a  very  lapsed  state,  656.  how  said  to  be 
lost,  784.  why,  786.  cause  of,  787.  liable  to  be, 
from  despair.  827.  las  heart  softened  by  hope,  806. 
union  of  soul  and  body,  mystery  of  10-23. 

Mary,  Queen,  her  character,  1019.  .    .        ,„ 

Matter,  not  etenial.  or  necessarily  existmg,  10- 
proved  against  a  French  writer,  13. 
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Maximus  Tyrius,  caution  of,  a?ainst  ascribing  any 
thing  corporeal  to  the  Deity,  1186. 

Mead,  Mr.  Matthew,  his  cliaracter,  994. 

Mediator,  three  ottices  of,  197.  knowledge  of  God 
iti  llu",  delightful,  3S4.  design  of  his  mediation, 
496.  treasury  of  the  .Spirit  lodged  with,  535.  great 
ntcessUy  of  a,  673.  tiee  Christ.  How  reconcded 
to  God  by,  see  Keconciliation. 

Meditatiun,  on  God,  pressed,  404.  on  future  glory, 
811. 

Mercy,  of  God,  distinguislied  from  his  grace  and 
goodness,  2U6.  in  preparing  men  for  his  kingdom, 
5'22.  in  us,  to  the  distressed,  an  imitation  of  God, 
811. 

MeteHa,  sacrifice  of,  prevented,  by  substitution,  583. 

Ministers,  pathetic  lamentation  of,  when  unsuc- 
cessful, 245.  their  teaching  only  subordinate,  427. 
have  their  share  of  the  Spirit,  when  plentifully 
poured  out  on  the  church.  574  great  solicitude  of, 
779.  the  Spirit,  by  his  operations  on  their  hearts, 
strives  with  sinners,  942.  reasons  why  they  may 
desire  to  depart,  975.  means  they  are  to  usc'  in 
their  work,  969.  end  of  their  ministry,  to  save 
tbemselves  and  others,  how  to  be  understood,  ib. 
to  preach  as  they  have  opportunity.  999. 

Ministry,  what  a  person  should  do  when  a  faithful, 
is  withdrawn,  454.  deals  with  men's  consciences, 
766.  to  be  adapted  to, 770.  encouragements  in,  774, 
779.  means  of  conversion,  777  rewards  those  em- 
ployed in  it,  778.  conscience  to  be  engaged  in,  780. 

Miracles,  inetfectual  without  the  Spirit,  604.  use 
and  need  of.  980.  those  of  Christ  benevolent.  1006. 

Misery,  of  tbe  unrighteous,  249.  God  cannot  be 
pleased  with  the  eternal,  of  those  who  love  him, 
407.  much  of  future,  consists  in  unsatisfied  desire, 
411.  and  in  the  self  loathings  of  impure  sinners, 
216.  spiritual  and  eternal,  436.  perpetuity  of  fu- 
ture, 436.  degrees  of  in  spiritual  death,  1225.  See 
Punishment. 

Moral  virtve,  see  Virtve. 

Morrv.o,  see  Though tfuln ess. 

Motion,  supposes  self-acting  being,  13.  an  intelli- 
gent one,  14. 

Mystery,  Gospel  so  called  in  Scripture,  473.  "of 
God  and  of  Christ,"  explained,  ib.  of  faith,  ib. 
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yame,  of  God,  sin  of  taking  in  vain,  200,  424  argu- 
ment in  prayer  from.  492  fitness  of  this,  495.  re- 
quisites to  the  nght  use  of,  ib.  persuasion  to  use, 
500.  of  Jesus,  see  J«*«.s. 

Nature,  human,  capacities  of,  848.  divine  goodness 
of,  to  be  studied,  849. 

Necessity,  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  upon  the  heart, 
to  prepare  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  511. 


Oaths,  his  judgment  about  taking,  x. 

Occasional  conformity,  letter  on,  xlv. 

Old  Testament,  saints  under  the,  believed  a  life  to 
come,  193  a  Messiah  to  come.  437. 

Omniscience,  see  Knowledge. 

Oracles  of  GoA,  meaning  of  the  term,  1047.  princi- 
ples of  what,  1050.  necesiity  of  ttaching  them, 
1051.  method  by  which  to  be  taught,  ib.  goodness 
of  God,  in  givingthem,  to  be  adored.  1054.  suit- 
ableness of,  to  intelligent  creatures,  ib.  rashness 
of  persons  professing  religion  without  seeking  to 
understand  them,  ib.  folly  of  such.  1055  nature  of, 
show  the  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion,  ib. 
leaching  of,  not  to  be  opposed,  ib.  temper  neces- 
sary for  learning  them,  ib. 

Order,  fanruly,  576.  restored  m  man,  by  regenera- 
tion, 659. 

Orthodnxy.  in  fundamental  doctrines,  necessary, 
232  vanity  of  a  religion  w  hich  is  placed  in  mere 
speculative,  475.  without  charity,  mischievous,  ib. 
not  too  great  stress  to  be  laid  on,  1091. 

Owner,  God  our,  425.  and  first  to  the  mediator,  428. 


Paradise,  felicity  of,  1188. 

Pardon,  ditference  between  God's  and  man's,  87. 
obtained  by  Christ.  94.  connected  with  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit,  110.  See  RecoH- 
ciliation. 

Parents,  duty  of,  1244.  advice  to,  1249. 

Party,  in  religion,  350.  vanity  of  that  religion  which 
consists  informs  chosen  by  a,  331,  488  mischie- 
vous to  the  church,  458  love  to,  a  hinderance  of 
union,  475.  See  Union.  Communion.  Unreason- 
ableness of  rejoicing  at  the  sins  of  others,  because 
not  of  our,  489. 

Passions,  ascribed  to  God,  how  to  be  understood, 
89,  122,  446. 455.  to  be  kept  under  command,  285. 
patience,  a  conquest  of  disorderly,  295.  furious,  692. 

Patience,  a  prime  glory  of  the  divine  majesty.  255. 
waiting  for  the  blessedness  of  future  life,  262.  dis- 
course on  same  subject,  nature  of  it,  &c.  292. 
Gotl's,  what  It  is.  294. 

Peace,  civil,  God  the  author  of  a,  ffX.  blf«sing  of, 
ib.  with  God,  see  Reconciliation.  Things  ne- 
cessary to  be  known  as  belonging  to  our,  see 
Knowledge.  On  earth,  effect  of  Christ's  underta- 
king, 1257.  between  God  and  man,  1260 

People  of  God,  not  impossible  for  God  to  reject  a 
people  once  his  own.  492.  good  men  dread  it,  ib. 
arfumerl  in  prayer  from  the  name  of  God  against 
this,  see  Name. 
Perfection,  of  God,  see  God  and  particular  attri- 
butes. Absolute,  what  it  imports,  31.  can  never 
belone  tu  3  creature   34.  difficulties  about  it,  3.5. 


of  whatever  exists  necessarily,  must  be  absohite, 
59,  64.  of  saints,  322.  of  spirits  of  just  men,  di« 
course  on,  1012.  See  Blessedness,  Soul,  Death, 
Resurrection. 
Persecution,  more  rare  for  the  duties  of  natural  re- 
ligion, than  tor  those  purely  Christian,  331.  resolu- 
tions in  prospect  ot,  ib.  flight  in  time  of,  332. 
thouglitfulness  of  future  sutterings  under,  forbid- 
den, 335.  wickedness  of,  to  briiig  men  to  commu- 
nion, 480  the  best  preparative  for  suffering  under, 
ifcalled  toil,  482. 
Perseverance,  necessity  of,  804.  patience  requisite 

to,  817.  grounds  to  hope  for,  820. 
Person,  use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  the  Trinity, 
see  Trinity,    Of  Christ,  his  Godhead  of  great 
weiehtin  man's  recovery,  see  Christ. 
Pleasure,  religious,  see  Delight,  Joy,  Satisfac- 
tion. 
Plot,  gunpowder,  sermon  on,  956. 
Poperv,  notion  of  dominion  in  grace  began  in  the 
papal  church,  185.     Sec  Infallibility.    JtU-tcy  of 
the  deliverance  from  the  eti'ects  of  on  November 
5th,  956    much  greater  to  be  delivered  from  the 
spiritual  power  of  957.  the  character  of  that  inte- 
rest, 958.  monstrous  degeneracy  from  Cluistianity, 
959.  their  doom,  ib. 
Portion,  hew  God  capable  of  being  a.  see  Delight. 
Poioer.  of  God,  proot  of,  14.  glory  of.  206.  sjiiritual, 
necessa'y  tor  walking  in  the  Spirit,  .543,  545.  na- 
tural, not  sufficient  for,  544. 
Prayer,  for  grace,  the  duty  of  awakened  sinners, 
217,  248,  452,  455  for  the  Christian  interest,  332,  for 
a  knowledge  of  future  events,  not  proper,  346. 
Christ's,  for  bis  enemies,  445.  intercession  for  oth- 
ers a  proper  part  of,  491.  discourse  on,  from  tbe 
name  of  God,  492    apostohcal,  545.  that  the  way 
of  God  may  be  known  upon  earth,  737.  neglect  of 
secret  and  family,  an  evidence  of  enmity  against 
God,  940.  particular  faith  in,  1039. 
Predetermination,  of  men  by  God  to  sinful  actions, 
disproved,  117.  pretences  for  it,  answered,  ii.  118. 
notions  entertained  by  the  Dominicans,  120  differ- 
ence between  immediate  concourse  and  determi- 
native, 128.  objections  answered.  130.  theauthor's 
sentiments  stated  distinctly,  508.  See  Providence. 
Preinonitions,  not  suddenly  to  be  reiected,  342. 
none  have  reason  to  repine,  if  some  should  be  fa- 
voured witb  them,  ib. 
Prescience,  of  God,  difficulty  of,  51.  reconcileable- 
ness  of  114  care  to  be  taken  not  to  ascribe  incon- 
sistencies to  God  in,  115.  universal,  a  perfection, 
116.  bis  word  plainly  asserts  it,  ib.  bis  dehoriiTig 
no  proof  against,  1 17.  supposition  of  alters  not  tire 
natural  goodness  or  evil  of  actions,  119. 
Presumptionon  life,  332. 

Prerence  of  love  to  God,  without  love  to  our  bro- 
ther, cause  of  686.  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  687. 
Principles,  of  a  gracious  person,  571.  implanted  by 
the  Spirit,  588.  of  the  oracles  of  God,  see  Oracles. 
Promises,  all  connected  with  thatof  the  Spirit,  los. 
of  tlie  covenant,  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
ib.  no  temporal,  absolute.  109,  410.  whether  any, 
of  the  first  grace,  247.   difference  between  and 
threatening,  433, 495. 
Proneness,  to  formality  in  religion,  661. 
Propensities,  contrarj-  in  body  and  mind,  846. 
Prophecy,  wben  those,  not  scriptural,  are  unduly 
regarded.  3-14.  gift  of  not  to  be  prayed  for,  346.  See 
Premonitions. 
Protestant  Union,  see  Union. 
Providence,  God  the  consemng  cause  of  all  other 
beings.  33.    Epicurean  notion  of  see  Epicurus. 
TboHghtfulness  for  the  future  events  of  forbidden, 
332.  providential  restraints  from  sin,  to  be  thank- 
fully owned,  488.  God's  over  his  creatures,  uni- 
versal, 130  \-indicated,  10'55. 
Prudence,  prudent  forethought  about  future  events, 

see  Thoughtfulness. 
Punishment,  now  Christ's  sufferings  a,  see  Sacri- 
fice. Sinners  are  liable  to,  by  violation  of  the 
law  of  nature,  110.  how  released  from  it,  by  par- 
don, ii.  for  sin,  how  i-equiredby  divine  justice,  see 
Justice  In  what  sense  to  be  accounted  a  debt, 
196.  God  hath  reserved  to  himself  a  latitude  in  in- 
flicting temporal,  432.  the  unalterable  conne\ion 
of.  in  another  world,  with  sins  unrepented  of,  433. 
of  magistrates,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  see  Ma- 
gistrates. The  sting  of  future,  835.  God's  chas- 
tisements of  his  peopfe,  properly  penal,  951. 
Purpose  of  God,  see  Will  of  God. 


Qualijl  cat  ions,   how  righteousnciis   qualifies   for 
blessedness,  see  Righteousness. 
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Reason,  use  of  in  religion,  9.  of  little  ser%ice  to  men 
who  deny  a  future  state,  279. 

Reconciliation. between  God  and  man,  447.  neces- 
sity of,  943.  surprising  that  it  should  be  allowed 
after  enmity,  944.  discourse  upon.  ib.  ours  to  God, 
lb.  God's  to  us,  950.  way  by  wliich  it  is  brought 
about,  952. 

Redeemer,  see  Mediator.  Sacrijiee.  His  tears  over 
souls,  see  Tears.    Dominion,  see  Dominion. 

Reformation  of  manners,  discourse  on,  1002. 

Regenerate,  the,  born  to  great  thhigs,  520.  duty  to 
mini  their  eternal  state,  ib.  love  to  God  charac- 
teristic of  527.  obligations  to  love  each  other,  ib. 
means  of  their  new  birth  very  dear  to,  ib.  great- 
ness of  mind  in,  830. 

Regeneration,  new  creature  hath  a  perfection  of 
parts,  213.  necessity  of  227  what  unconverterl  sin- 
ners should  do  in  order  to  Uiis  change,  244.  doubts 


answered,  245.  w  hat  assurance  of  suceest,  217.  ob- 
ligations of  the  regenerate,  250.  sermons  on,  882. 
difference  it  makes  between  men,  what  it  signifies 
as  a  birth. 894  whal  as  a  divine  birth, 896.  its  con- 
nexion with  faith  in  Christ,  916. 
Rejoicing,  see  Joy. 

Religion,  end  and  scope  of  4.  350.  gronnds  of  see 
Examination.   Some,  nractised  ever>'  where,  10. 
rea.son  to  judge  it  the  (listinguiahing  character  oP 
man,  10,  313.  delighting  in  God,  runs  through  the 
whole  of  it.  350.  those  tliin^  plain  and  few  which' 
are  necessary  in,  3»4.  arlitRial,  consequences  of, 
526.  vanity  of  a  formal  proliis-sion  of  629. 
Repentance,  not  a  Hufficient  conipensaticjn  to  tfiC 
divine  government,  87.  by  it  we  tjecoine  like  a 
holy  God,  255.  pleasure  attending.  359    must  ac- 
company yielding  ourselves  to  God.  42*.  necessa- 
ry to  our  peace,  437.  gift  of  God,  856. 
Resolution,  importance  of  817. 
Respecting  of  persons,  culpable  in  matters  of 

right,  &c.  441 
Restoration,  of  fallen  man,  77.  fitness  of  it.  ii.  ne- 
cessity of  f4.  two  things  necessary  to  this  end, 
327.    See  Regeneration,  Reconciliation. 
Resurrection,  considerable  accession  of  happiness 
to  saints  at  the.  223.  completing  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  224.  display  of  the  glory  of  bis  kingdom, 
ib.  of  the  body,  luipe  of  845. 
Revelation,  use  and  end  of  70.  general  proof  of  di- 
vine original  of  ib.  an  external  and  internal,  240. 
God's  inward,  to  himself,  see  Knotvledge.    Ne- 
cessity of  universally  aiimitted,  107>i.    must   be 
written,  ib.  absurdity  of  alcoran  in  compansonof, 
1079.  confined  to  so  few  nations,  considerations 
on,  1082.    See  Oracles.  Scriptures. 
Revenge,  vileness  of  a  dloposition  to,  88.  when  as- 
cribed to  God  in  sacred  Scriptures,  explained,  ib, 
evil  ofa  revengeful  temper.  481. 
Racard,  an  eye  to  it  not  unwarrantable.  247. 
Righteousness,  commonly  in  sacred  Scriptures  sig- 
nifies universal  rectitude,  194.  sometimes  more 
limited,  ib.  refers  to  some  law  of  God,  195.  lhi» 
law  requires  gracious  principles,  ib    how  far  th» 
law  of  works  yet  in  force,  ib.  qualifies  for  bli-ssed- 
ness,  198.  man's  original,  see  Man     Of  Christ, 
does  not  supersede  hoUness,  &c.  237.  it  makes  not 
the  sins  of  believers  cease  to  be  sins,  247.  God 
imputes  it.  855. 
Ruler,  God  our  sovereign,  4-27.  tfie  Mediator  as  me- 
diately so,  428.    See  Dominion,  Government, 
Kingdom,  Magistrates. 


Sabbath.  Hebrew  word  for,  203.  an  awful  regard 
due  to,  1010. 

Sacrifice,  of  Christ,  fitness  of  to  make  way  for  re- 
conciliation, 78.  considered  as  a  punishment  for 
sin,  not  unjust,  79.  procured  the  Spirit,  ib.  netessi 
ty  of,  84.  no  less  recompense  sufficient,  93.  some- 
times taken  in  a  general  sense.  413. 

Saint,  state  of  not  to  be  judged  by  present  appear- 
ances. 828.    See  Christians. 

Salvation.  God  professes  to  will  the,  of  all  men, 
121.  earnestly  to  be  desired.  836.  means  of  not  to 
be  separated  from  the  end,  837.  w  hat  ncccssar>-  to, 
to  be  studied,  ib.  to  save,  in  the  highest  sense, 
appropriate  to  God,  9S9.  in  a  lower  sense  ascribed 
to  faith.  4:c.  ib.,  often  promiscuously  used,  and 
why,  999. 

Sa/nvpson,  Dr.  Henry,  his  character.  303. 

Sanctijication,  see  Holiness,  Regeneration. 

Satan,  his  artifice.  619 

Sati.''faction,  of  Christ,  see  Sacrifice.  Of  the  bless- 
ed inbeaven.  203.  how  vision  of  God  contribtites 
to,  see  Blessedness.  Of  the  soul,  derived  from 
knowledge  of  God.  and  conformity  to  him,  233. 
Christians  should  endeavour  to  grow  in.  256. 

Sc/iif?n,  want  of  charity  the  most  destructive,  4S3. 
See  Charity,  Union. 

Scriptures,  general  jiroof  of  their  divine  origin.  70. 
several  passaees  of  said  to  be  brougirt  to  pass, 
1030.  divine  authority  of  1069.  underiakingto  prove 
it,  justified,  I07I.  of  the  Old  Testament,  1072.  of 
the  New,  1073.  books  of  which  we  have,  same  as 
in  eariy  times,  1074.  impossible  to  have  been  al- 
tered. 1075.  objection  to  this  answered.  1076.  style 
of  1080.  matter  of  sublime,  ii  comprehcnsiivenesa 
of.  ii.  its  corres^xindence  to  the  spirit  of  man.  ib. 
want  of  moreduitinct  method  in.  no  objection  to, 
1083.  iiiquir}- if  we  have  suitable  temper  towards, 
ib.  proper  u.«e  of  exhortations  to,  1084.  See  Re- 
velation, Word. 

Self,  government.  364.  activity,  ib.  inspection,  j'i 
selfish  prayers  reproved,  500.  set  up  since  tlie  apos- 
facy.  292.  effect  of  carnality.  469.  love.  God  works 
on,  805.    See  Dedication,  Examination. 

Sm*(/aWfy.  enjoyment  in.  not  mans  blessedness, 
225.  debases  the  honour  of  the  human  sjiecies.  274. 
not  fit  ti)r  man's  chief  end.  279.  dishonourable,  *3. 
the  rc.ison  of  men's  enmity  to  religion,  sec  Car- 
r.alitv. 

Servant,  faithful,  rewarded,  discourse  on,  965.  See 
Us^ulness. 

Sheol,  signification  of  310, 

Sin,  cimsistent  and  inconsistent  with  Christianity, 
lt,-Z  agaiast  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  final  impeni- 
tency  and  inl:Jelity,  199.  whetlierall  the  actions 
of  the  unrc^enerate  are,  216.  a  distinction  be- 
tween what  Is  substantially  evil,  and  circum.itan- 
tially,  ii,  known  and  gross,  what  they  produce, 
408.  unto  death,  whether  any  person  has  commit- 
ted it,  445.  what  conviction  ot.  included  in  recon- 
ciliation, see  Reconciliation.  Its  n^iiure  detcr- 
miiied  in  sacred  .Scripture.  453.  not  all  blasphemy 
or  malice  unpnrdonaiilc.  454.  See  Unpardonable 
(tin.  A  threelbld  degree  of  mercy  in  presening 
from,  488.  and  danger  of  forsaking  til«  Lord,  741. 
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Sincere  love,  ilirertions  to  those  w'lo  feel  them- 
selves destitute  of,  679. 

Sincerity,  of  God,  see  Prescitncc.  In  us,  the  term 
ofsalvuiion,  195.  imitation  of  God's  truth,  255. 

Siecp,  SCO  Soul. 

Sobriety,  failh  the  parent  of,  236. 

Sorrow,  when  immoderate,  see  Letter  to  Lady 
Russell. 

Sovereignty  of  God.  in  sending  his  Gospel  to  some 
nations,  120.  in  fixin?  tlie  length  of  the  day  of 
grace,  -141  examples  of,  in  severity  and  grace,  ib. 

Sout,  its  excellent  powers,  23.  carries  marks  that 
it  is  a  cau.sed  being,  ib.  not  a  part  of  God,  ib 
must  have  an  intelligent  etficient.  27.  unworthy  of 
God  to  beheve  its  mortality,  191.  this  life  but  a  sleep 
to  it.  221.  awakes  at  death,  222.  reflections  on  a 
passage  of  Parker  do  scensit,  ib.  excellency  of, 
27S.  seem  to  be  made  for  no  valuable  end,  if  only 
for  tliis  life,  ib.  separate  state  of,  see  Death.  Re- 
deenier's  tears  over  lost,  see  Tears.  God  the  fa- 
ther of.  333.  neglect  of  degrading  to  our  nature, 
S32  provoking  to  God,  ib.  must  be  accounted  for, 
ib.  (luty  of  loving  our  own,  817. 

9yi/?;o,«o  his  inconsistencies,  58.  his  scheme  of  one 
only  substance,  5a.  weakness  and  absurdity  of  his 
opinions.  60. 

Spirit,  evd  of  an  ungovernable,  333.  produced  by 
the  holy.  504.  begotten,  what  it  implies,  509. 

Spirituality  of  mind,  Christians  pressed  to  seek 
after,  401. 

StUllngJleet,  Dr.  answer  to  his  sermon  against  dis- 
senters, 168. 

Stoics,  how  far  they  reckoned  pity  a  disease  of  the 
mind,  73.  whether  lliey  charged  sin  on  God,  ib- 

Submission,  to  God  of  the  concerns  of  his  honour, 
to  his  own  judgment,  497.  and  of  all  our  secular 
concerns,  499. 

Supreme  excellence  of  God,  to  be  studied,  674. 


Teacher,  God  our,  405.  vain  pretence  of  the  pope  to 
he  an  infallible.  426.  advantages  of  having  God  for 
our,  ib.  how  far  ministerial  teaching  to  be  regard- 
ed, see  Ministers 

Tears,  of  Ohrist,  over  lost  souls,  434.  his  weeping 
over  Jenisalem,  435. 

Temper,  blessedness  begins  in  a  right,  253,  440.  evil 
of  a  morose,  691.  an  unmerciful.  692. 

Temple,  the  living,  a  good  man  the,  of  God,  7.  two 
things  supposed  in  this  notion,  10.  reason  teaches 
that  God  should  have  a  temple,  69.  Scripture  more 
fully,  70.  many  doubts  respecting  worship  thus 
solved,  ib  temple  detiled  and  desolated,  71.  unfit 
for  the  divine  presence,  74.  God  withdrawn  from, 
75.  restitution  of  by  Emmanuel,  77.  Christ  himself 
the  primary,  82  necessity  of  his  constitution  to  the 
erecting  of  God's,  in  the  world,  84.  why  no  more 
temples  raised,  100.  state  of  the  whole  Christian 
community  as  making  up  one,  waived,  112  men 
addressed  to  become  the,  of  God,  113.  dedication 
ot",  see  Dedication. 


INDEX. 

Temjitation.  evil  of  tempting  others,  437.  threefold 
preservative  from,  48a. 

Testimony  of  the  Spirit,  see  Assurance. 

Thoughtfulness  for  the  morrow,  discourse  on,  term 
morrow  explained,  329.  what  proliibited,330.  rea- 
sons against  such,  337.  directions  against,  340.  ap- 
pendix to,  against  immoderate  desires  of  knowing 
things  to  come.  ib.  when  a  faulty  distemper,  341. 
considerations  for  cure  (jf,  344. 

Tkreatening-s,  God  refers  to  himself  a  latitude  of 
acting  in  reference  to  temporal,  432.  difference  be- 
tween promises  and,  433.  See  Punishment, 
Jud.g7nents. 

Time,  redeeming  of,  pressed,  316.  one  character  of 
the  faithful  servant,  967. 

Tranquillity,  perfection  of,  in  heaven,  217. 

Trial,  man  created  in  a  state  of,  292.  man,  af^erhis 
apostacy.  put  upon  a  new,  315  this  makes  it  pro- 
per that  the  other  world  should  be  to  us  unseen,  ib. 
that  we  should  not  know  future  events,  347. 

Trinity,  presence  of,  with  believers,  107.  calm  and 
sober  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  a,  in  the  God- 
head, 136.  questions  about  the  three  persons  waived . 
ib.  postscript  to  ditto,  145.  letters  to  Dr.  Wallis 
on.  146,  150,  ditto  to  the  defender  of  Dr.  Sher- 
lock's notion,  151  considerations  about,  157.  diffi- 
culties about  three  infinites,  163.  how  far  neces- 
sary to  be  conceived  of,  for  practical  purposes, 
425. 

U 

VinTc,  Mr.  Peter,  his  character,  1002. 

Virtue,  moral,  when  saving,  232. 

Vision,  of  God,  sensible,  such  as  shall  gratify  the 
bodily  eye  after  the  resurrection,  198.  intellectual, 
199.  reflections  on  the  question  of  the  schoolmen, 
ib.  act  of,  201.  knowledge  of  saints  on  earth  called 
by  Ihis  name,  283.  ingredient  of  heavenly  perfec- 
tion, ini5. 

Unbelief,  inefficacy  of  the  Gospel  ascribed  to,  515. 
unconcern,  etlijct  of,  ib.  unreasonableness  andper- 
versityof,  517. 

Union,  of  the  three  persons,  see  Trinity.  Hj-pos- 
tatical,  see  Person.  With  God,  220.  complete  in 
heaven,  ib.  of  the  church,  458.  among  protestants, 
discourse  on,  472.  end  proposed,  473.  means  con- 
ducing to  this  end,  ib.  mutual  love,  ib.  forbear- 
ance in  things,  in  which  we  differ,  necessary  to, 
475.  a  clear  faith  of  the  Gospel  necessary  to,  481. 
and  order  produced  by  the  Spirit,  what  kind  we 
may  expect  in  the  church.  593  upon  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Sfjirit,  596.  to  Christ,  810.  disposition  of 
believers  in  want  of,  843.  between  soul  and  body, 
1023.  mysterious, ?ft. 

UnHy  of  God,  proved  by  reason,  37.  a  distinct  thing 
from  simplicity,  see  Trinity.  Of  the  Godhead, 
1085  ineffectual  belief  of  condemned,  1089.  effect 
of  faith  in,  on  devils,  1090  what  universal  belief 
of,  will  eftect  in  the  world,  1091. 

Unpardonable  sin,  why  sins  of  fallen  angels  so,  95. 
why  sins  of  the  impenitent  under  the  Gospel  so,  97. 


Uprightness,  what  it  signifies,  132. 

Usefulness,  considerations  for  submission  af  the  re- 
moval of  useful  persons,  320.  on  earth  transitory, 
322.  plea  for  unwillingness  to  die  from  apprehen- 
sion of  greater,  974, 1025.    See  Servant. 

w- 

Walking,  an  expression  in  Scripture  for  converse, 
250.  what  it  denotes,  538.  of  the  Clu-istian  to  be  cir- 
cumspect, 850. 

War,  horror  of  it,  represented.  926.  in  its  causes,  ib. 
in  itself  927  in  its  destructive  consequences,  ib. 

\Varning.  797. 

Wicked,  the,  turned  into  hell,  747. 

Will  of  God,  debates  whether  end  or  means  are  to 
be  reckoned  first  in  the  intention  of,  85.  no  purposes 
of  necessary  in  reference  to  creatures,  but  what 
arise  from  essential  rectitude,  ib.  distinctions  in, 
between  the,  of  good  pleasure,  and  the  sign,  123. 
his,  which  Christians  are  to  do,  293  primary  in- 
tention of,  in  giving  the  Gospel,  is  salvatiun,  444. 
secondary  punishment  of  the  impenitent,  ib.  his, 
against  some  things  which  he  does  not  see  fit  to 
hinder,  446.  in  favour  of  some  which  he  does  not 
see  fit  to  eftect,  ib.  See  Predetermination,  Pre- 
science. Of  man,  see  Man.  What  in  the,  that 
sinners  have  an  enmity  to,  939.  of  his  secret  and 
revealed,  ?i. 

Wisdom,  of  God,  proofs  of,  14.  glory  of,  206  recon- 
cileableness  of  God's  prescience  of  sin  with,  see 
Prescience.    Of  a  righteous  man's  choice,  239. 

Word  of  God,  obedience  to  be  mixed  with  hearing 
of  720.  efficacy  of  1081. 

Words,  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  plain,  of 
Scripture,  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  144. 
carnality  m  laying  stress  upon  unscriptural.  466. 
or  indulgence  to  mistakes  in  the  use  of  Scripture, 
ib. 

World,  eternity  of  disproved,  13,  64.  invisible,  inclu- 
ding heaven  and  hell,  309.  Christ  has  dominiorj 
over  both,  311.  discovery  of  the  invisible,  313.  con- 
formity to,  repugnant  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  558.  spi- 
rit of,  effect  on  religion,  560.  its  great  wickedness, 
672.  conviction  of,  will  be  deep,  ib.  patience  and 
bounty  of  God  to,  673.  forsaken  on  a  discovery  of 
God.  866. 

Worship,  see  Temple.  Chosen  by  any  party  a  dead 
religion,  381.  mere  attendance  upon  the  solemni- 
ties of,  no  mark  of  a  good  man,  395. 


Yielding  to  God,  under  what  notions  to  consider 
God  in  this  matter,  424.  as  he  is  in  himself  ib.  ac- 
cording to  the  relations  he  bears,  425  as  transact- 
ing with  us  through  the  Mediator,  428.  under  what 
notions  to  consider  ourselves,  ib.  in  what  manner 
we  should  yield  ourselves  to  God,  429.  See  Dedi- 
cation. 

Youth,  removal  of  hopeful  persons  in,  320.  this  an 
I     ill  presage  to  a  land,  326. 
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